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'' A r ti T T n • K T n V ^ V-etricity. lit- i^st.iully applies liis knuckle to the 

awi«*i«5 ^ n xui. draws from il the electrical spark, this 

Wh artoriioon was drawing in towards evening; the strange little boy is struck tlirough the*very heart 
air avas crisp and eool, aiftl tlic wild near tlie earth, with an agony of joy. IJis lahouriiig cJjest relicven 


steady but gentle; while above all was as calm as sleep, 
^ and the pale clouds— just beginning in the west to be 
softly gilded by the declining sun — hung liglA and 


with an ag^j^y of joy. IJis lahonriug cJjest relieve^ 
itself with a deep flffeh, and he feels that he'eould bp 
contentecU to die that ninnient. And indeed he was 
nearer death than he sujiposed; for as the Mring was 


niotionh'sa. The city, although not distant, was no sprinkled with rain, it became a belter conductor, and 
longer visible, being hidden by one of the many bills pave out its cleetricity more copiously; and if it had 


which g'ive sucli enchantment to the aspect, of unr city. 
There was altogether soincthing singularly soothing 4i 
the seenc—something that disposed not to gravity, but 


been wholly wet, the experimenter might have been 
killed upon the spot. So much for thh child’s toy. 
The splendid diseovor 3 ’ it made — of the itlpitity of 


to elevat(-d thought. As we looked upwards, there was lightning and electricity— was not allowed to rest by 
some object that appearc!! to mingle wilfi the clouds, to Ben Franklin. By means of an insulated iron rod the 


form a part of their company, to lifrger, jiiute and 
motionless like them, in tffat breathless blue, as if feel¬ 
ing the influence of the hour. Jt was not aa wliite- 
vinged biid licit had stolen away to muse in the soli¬ 
tudes of air : it was nothing more than a paper kite. 

On that paper kite wo lookeil long and intently. It 
was the moral of the picture; it ai)peared to gather in 


new I’roniotlicus drew down fire fron^ heaven, and, 
experimented svitli u at leisure in his own house, 
then turned the miraelo to a practical account, con- 
Btrueting a pointed nietid '«2 Al to protect houses fro% 
thunder. One end of tliis fzu% magic w.and is higher 
than |hp building, and the other end burisW in the 
grounil; and the submissive lightnif^, instead of dostrojr- 


to itself the sj'inpatliies of the whole beautiful w-orld ; ing life and propertj^in its gambols, darts direift along 
and as it bung tbert-, herding with the things of ijic conductor into the earth. Wi^nay add that Ben was 
heaven, our spirit seemed to ascend and perch upon its a luinioroxis boy, and playcil*at varioxjs things as well 
]iale bosom like a wearied dove. J'rcsently we k»cw_ kitc-flyiug. Hear this description of his ]|rank8 at 
the nature of the influence it exercised upon our imagi- an intemled pleasure-party on the bants of the Skuyl- 
nation; for a cord, not visible at first to the oxtern.al loik ‘ Spirits at the same time are to be fired by a 
organs, tbongh doubtless felt by the inner sense, eon- spark sent from side to side through tlic river, without, 
neoted it w'ith tlie earth of w-hich we ivero a dflhizeiVi anv other conductor than water—an cxnerimdRt vhich 


the nature of the mlluence it exercised upon our imagi- an intemled pleasure-party on the bants of the Skuyl- 
nation; for a cord, not visible at first to the oxtern.al loik ‘ Spirits at the same time are to be fired by a ' 
organs, tbongh doubtless felt by the inner sense, eon- spark sent from side to side through flic river, without 
neoted it w'ith tlie earth of w-hich we were a dflhizeiV any other conductor than water—an cxjierimdRt ^hich 
We knew not by wliat hand the oo:*d was.hehl^so •w-c.havc some time since iiorforracd to the ainUzcm^ut 
ste.adily. I’crhaps by some silent boy, lying prone oh of many. A turkey is to be killed for <ynncr W,tho ^ 
the sward behind yonder plantation, gazing up along electrical sRock; and roasted by the eloetri^l jack, 
the delicate ladder, and seeing uncon.sciously angels Iiefore a fire k%idli-d by the electric bottle; when the, 
aseonding and descending. When we had looked on# healths of nil the famous eloetricinns in Bngland, 


fill, wc went slowly and thonghtfully home along the Holland, Ftfinee, and Germany, are to be drunk in 
deserted road, and nestled as usual, like a'moth, among elt^rified bumpers, ui^cr the discharge of gflns from 
our books. A dictionary was lying near; and with a tl» electrical battery.’ ^ 

languid curiosity to know wh^ was said of the object We now turn to,a gfoup of capital littl^ellows who 
that lu«l interested us so much, we turned to the word, did so’uetffing moroi.thitiFfly_ their kite. These were 
and read the following definition : Kite —a r/ij^iTs toi/. English skippers, promoted somehow to the command 

IVliat wonderful children there in this to of vessels before tliey had arfived at years of discretion; 

be sure! Look at that American boy, with hi? ^t<' »ii and, cliiyielng meet at the port of Alexani^iaF in 
his shoulder, walking in n^eld near I’hiladclphia. Ho Egypt, they took it into their heads—Ihese naugh||p» 
is going to have a fly; and it is famous weather for the boys—that#cUey would drink a bowl of punch on the 
sport, for it is in June—Juno 1752. The kite is but a tojj of I’ompey’s Piy|&r. This pillar had often served 
rough one, for Ben has m’ade it himself, out ona silk- them for a nt scfi. It was 'wraposed of red 

Imndkercliief stretched over two cross-sticks.' Up it graaite, bcauwully polislipd, ,mnding 114 feet 
goes, however, bound direct for a thunder-cloud passing high, overtopped the town. But now to gej; up? They 
overhead; and when it has arrived at the object of its sent for a kite, to be mire; and th^jfien, w^menf and 
visit, the flier tics a key to the end of his string, and children of AJexJutdria^ wonder^g what they were 
then fastens it with some silk to a post. By a^d hy he going to do with it, fol|ow^ -i-.Hp toy in croiwlB. The 
secs some loose threads of tlie hempen-string oristle Irtte was flown oyer the PillaA,.anfl^wit|tf such .nicety, 
fut and stand up, as if they had beqn charged with that when it fell on the other,aidei'the'string Jpdg^ 
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' Ufon the beautilhl Corinthian capital. this means 
Itthey >^ere abi^e to draw over tlie PiU.w a two-inch rope, 
jbjr wijich one of the younysters ‘ awaipied' to tho top. 

: JiSm roiffl was pow in a veiyf little while ^rivertod into 
< i.'liort. of rnde shroud, and the rest of the party 
i^Owe^t 'and' actually drank their punch on a spot 
seffli' fronf the -surface of tlie earth, did not 
l ilpipeitt to he capahTe of holding more than one man. ^ 
ipeans of this exploit it was ascertained that a 
Utatue. had once stood upoti Jiie coluwn—and n statue 
'<if'eo]ossal dimensions it mjisrhave been to he properly 
; at such a height. But for tlft rest—if we except 
jitM canring of sundry initials/m the top--the result 
Wm only tHo knocking downtrf one of tho volutes of the 
oa^tal, for boys are always doing mischief; and tliis* 
'Hras rairried tos'England by one of tho skippers, in order 
to eixeente ttic commission of n lady, who, witli tho true 
^^noclasm pf her country, had asked lum to be so 
]|ind as toTjring her a piece of Ponffpoy’s Kllar. 

, Little fellows, especially of tlie class of bijeklayers, 
are no great readers, otherwise wo might suspect that 
theifeat of tho skipper-boys had conveyed some inspira- 
<tlott to Steeple Jack. Who is .Steeple Jaidc? asks 
'ahine innocent reader at the Antipodes, lie is a littlo 
spare creature who flies his kite over steeples when 
iis,aaything to do to tliem, and lodging a cord 
tho apex, contrives by its means to reach tho top 
without the trouble of scaffolding. No fragility, no 
;diS^fltpeitnent^of stones, no leaning from Iho perpen- 
frightens Btoeplc Jack. ITo is as bold as his 
naaiesake Jack-the-Giant-Rillcr, and does as wonderful 
flings. At Dunformlin€i|Lno«fc.k>ng ago, when tlie top of 
the aplre was in so cra^g' $ st.ate tliat the jieoplc in tlie 
Street gag e it a wide berth as they passed, he swijng him¬ 
self up without hesiffition, and set everything to rights. 
At the'momcnt we write his cdld is seen stretched 
from the tall, slim, ai^ elegant spire of the Assembly 
Hall in E^inb^rgh, whifth is to receive through liis 
•agency « lightning-conductor; and .luck only wait.s,, 
the subsidence of a gale of wind to glide up lliat filmy 
Wpo like a spider. lie is altogether a strange boy, 
JSteeple Jack. Nobody knows wliere li<‘ roosts upon 
the vrfti, if he roosts anywhere at all. Tlic last time ■ 
thpr^w&s occasion for his services, this .advertisement* 

^ apppared in,the/Scotsaww,.- ‘ Steeple Jack is wanted at 
such a flace immediately’—and immediately Steeple 
^ Jack bsoame visible. * 

In 1887 tho ohild’s toy was put to a very remark- f 
able nee by one Master George Boco-’k. Tliis clever : 
.little Mfow observed that liis k^ sometimes gave^^m 
5 Ja rery strong pull, a^jil it occurred to him that if m*Jo 
'ifffltpxsnongt it might be able rti pyll sonietliing else. 

he at length jmkjd IPTiaia of large*kitp*3 to a ; 
carriage, and travelleu in it from Bristol to London, 
diitaiMung in grand style eVery other conveyance on the 
roafi. A twelve-foot kite, it appear%, in a gioderate 
sfcf^e, has a <Jne-man power of draught, and when the 
is brisker, a force equal to 200 lbs. S^e force in a 
high wind is as the squar^of the lengths ; and 
, kito of flft^ and twelve feet respecdvely, fastened 

the JuIm;, drt^w a carriage |nd four ordive ; 
' &e r^ of twenty miles an hour. Bnt < 

inv 0 ntft)iB,^^t beyon^. the simple idea. He 
wffleh enabkd hint trf vary the angle 
l^^'tnprfrce of hn iiteg wit^ the horizon, so as -to . 
' 1 Mto hot«es.#D fest or slow arf lie chose; aitd : 

tVe direction o£ the force, till it came i 


almost to right angles with toe dfrectiori of the wind. 
Ills kites were made ofj^ajjfMhfyd Unei>, and might ho 
folded up into small cwjffiss. same pr.jiciple was 
successfully applied by a nautieai lad of tl name of 
Dansey to the purpose bf saving Vessels in a gale of 
winJ on ‘ tlie driiul lee-ihore.’ Ilii, kite, was of light 
, canvas. •.V, ■ ' ^ 

^ 111 India, China, ariffthe intetniediaie. countries, the 

aggregate population of which includes oi;\ 2 -l»alf .f man¬ 
kind, kites arc the favourite toy of both old ai young 
boys, froth three ^ears to tliroescore and ten. Some¬ 
times they roallyweserable the conventional dragi from 
which, among Scotch children, they derive their .ainc; 
sometimes they arc of a di.amond shape, and sometiinos 
they arc like a great spider with a narrow waist. Onr 
Old Indian is eloquent on kite id tho glory of tlieir 
colours, which, in the days of other years, made her 
girlish heart leap,'and lier'girlish eyes dazzle. Tlie 
kite-shop is like a tulip-hed, full of all sorts of gay and 
gorgivms hues. 'The kites are made of Chinese paper, 
tliin And tough, and the ribs of finely-split hanihoo. 

A wild species of silkworm is pressed into the service, 
and set to .spin nuci; for the strings—a kind of thread 
wliich,' although fine, iy surprisingly slron.''. Its 
afrength, however, is wanted for aggression as w<>ll as 
endurance ; and a mixture composed of pounded glass 
and rice gluten is rubbed ovef it. Iliiring been (hied 
in the siin, the*prepared string is nowwound ujum a 
handsome, reel o! split bamboo inserted in a long handh'. 
On*of tliosc reels, if of flrsl^-rate manufacture, costs a 
sliilling, although coarser ones are very elieap ; and of 
the niick, about four annas, or sixpence worth, suflicos 
for a kite. 

In a Hindoo town the kile-llying usually takes place, 
on some common ground in tlic vicinity, and tliero 
may be seen tlie young and old hoys m eager group.s, 
and all as much interested in the sport .as it their lives 
depended upon their success. Aiid soinetimos, indeed, 
,theiL’ fortunes do. Many a poor little fellow hot,s sweet¬ 
meats upon his kite to the extent of his only aiinii in 
tlic world ; and many a rich balioo has more rui>ee.s at 
stake than ho can conveniently spare. But the exhi- 
dnratrf'i.g sport makes everybody emir.agpoiis; and the 
gloVing teolours of the kites enable each to identify 
his own when in the air, and give liim in it, as it were, 
a more absolute property. Matches are soon made, 
lip go the aerial combatants, and with stnuiiing eyes 
Ind heating liearts their fate Is watched from below. 
But their masters are far from passive, for this is no 
game of chance, depending upon the wind. Kitc-flyiiig 
is in tliese countries an art and mystery; and some 
there be who would no|, disclose their recipe for the 
nuck-ointment, if their own grandfethers should go 
upon tliejr knees to ask it. 

Sqjjietimes an ejvmt occurs on tho common. It is 
the asce'ht of a pair of kites of a dUtin^ui air, and whose, 
grand and determined manner shews that toe combat 
is to be a I'outranoo, and that a large stake of money 
depends upon the result. Tlie fliers are invisible. S 
They ap probably on the flat roof of some neighbour-^ 
lug house; bnt the kites are not the less interestk|p ’ 
on account of their origin being Unknown. 
host of anxious faces are turned up to tho sky 1 Some- 
take a liking to the rod at first fight, while others feel 
attracted by a mysterious sympathy to the green. 
Bets are freely offered and accepted either in sweet¬ 
meats or mono^' and the crowd, condensing, move rfi' 
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and £fo ir * I * 

arise likf , * V ing of the sea. Higher 

andhighii". < ii' ’ ,'^doqf, Red! ho has shot 

above h r , ' i ms meditating a ew^wp;* 

but the', il, continues to soar, and is 

soon up ' ’ ey go—•ow up, now ^own, 

reiativ# # • • ' always ascending higher 

and iiil, ^ . ■ * < . i al«jost fear that they will! 

vanish* , t length the Green, taking* 

advan ,■ ‘ , tion he has gained, makes 

a lud , H . an adroit manoeuvre gets 

his s silken string of the other. 

Here',., ' ' ■ ’.and a yell of terror brejjik 

simi?'' . I ' rowd; for this is the crisU of 

the j . ives a fierce cut upon 

adversary’s Jme. _ • ..okers of the latter fancy they' 
hear it grate, and in , instant their forebodings are 
realised ; for the unfortunate Red ip seen to waver like 
a bird struck by a shot, and then, released from the 
severed string, he descends in forlorn gyrations to the 
earth. , 

Now rush in the smaller boys to play their p,art. 
Tlieir object is tliai, of the plunderers wdio traverse 
tlie field .after a battle, to rob the dying and the slain. 
OiT run the little Hindoos, like a company of imps from 


sound in' the •desert air. Now ho swing* wp again j 
now'he leaift over tiint‘little green hilij now he^ 
Hold! h^ld, little boy !_—that, will do: sOilougJl:®)! a' 
time of a Child’s.Toy. ' • ' ‘ 'I 


.TAMES EENIMORE, COOEER. ■ , 

‘. Whose trainiid ejjjljvas keen,* ■ ’ 

As e.agle of the wilderness, to scan , * . • 

llis path by mountain, lake, or deep ravine, ‘ j 
Or ken far friendly huts on good savannas gr|«h.* 

• —: Gertrude of Wyoming, 

On the 1-itli of last September, America lost Iho 


■ives a fierce cut upon Iiif 
ekers of tlie latter fancy they 


pwould liave complotod his sixty-second year. At jths 
mic of llis birlh, his father, Judge Cooper, resided <^t 


instant their forebodings are Burlington, New Jersey, where tlie fifturc Utt^rateu^^ 
mate Red ip seen to waver like coininenccd his education, and in so doing acquired 
, and then, released from the a deckled reputation for talent, which was not tara 
ids in forlorn gj-rations to the 'I'lring subtequent years of tutelage at New- 

liaven aigl Yale College. At sixteen ho exchanged tha 
„ , i 1 ^ , study of ancient literature and thS repose sf acodemiu 

slier boys to play their p,art. bustling career of a ‘middy ’ in the Amerloan 

the plunderers who traverse navy; continuing for some half-dozen years his con- 
) rob tlie dying and the slain, noction ivitli those ocean scenes which he then learned 
i, like a company of imps from to love so well rthd to describe so vividly. His 


the nether regions, tearing and fighting as they flf; retirement into private life took place in 1811, soon 
and on reaching the fallen kite, the object of their wliieh ho married Miss do Laneey (wha*r brother 

contention is torn to pieces in the sciiffle. Presently ^ew York bishops), and. 

the victorious Green is seen dosc»ding, and the settled at CooperyPown, jus patrimonial estate. Ten 

.gross excitement of the wommon p.aiiscs to watch Ins ii.n with « hftrin;:, t.h« Jr.- 


years elapsed before ids d^but as an author. In 18?!' 
. . , , . presented the ])ublic witli a novel bShriug the per-' 

majestic flight. He is of tlie largest size ^of Indian },apg nppesite title of Pieravtion —apposite,* If tHP 
kites called r/iivg, and of the spider shape. Before hoing two lustra thus elapsed wyosjiassed in preparation for 
drawn in, he h.angs for an instant higli up over tlie that debut, and as boittg aiter all anonymously pu’iP 
crowd. It is not, however, to sing/o iWin.s for bis vie- lished. The subject was oste With which Cooper never 
tory, but apparently rather to mourn over the ruin ho sliewecl himself conversant—namely, the houfchold life 


has made ; for a wailing music breathes from his wings England, lake his latest wtJks, Precaution ww a 
as ho passes. This is caused by tlie action of the wind and gave geanty indications of that ^id^ 

upon some finely-split bamboo twigs arched over the trackless prairies of his native fiind, and its path tipon 


kite witl.out touching the paper, and which thus be- u.e mountain-wave he had ridden ilt buoyant youth, 
come a true JEolian harp. Sometimes a kite of this But the same year produced The Spy, still Considered 
kind is sent up at night, bearing a small lighted lantern by many to be Ins masterpiece, and mim tlmt produc- 
of talc ; and the sleepers awakened, called to their bal- tioh liis fame was secure; and not only America but 
conics by the unearthly music, gaze after tlie ianiilijir British voices, exliorted Sir Waltoif to look to hia 

^ xl...._ _ .. 12xx1- ___4k......_i.- 


apparition not without a poetical tlirill. 


laurels. Certainly there was a little more Yeafton in 


Upon the whole, it must be admitted, we tl«ipk,^liat' cijling Cooper the American Scott than in proftouncing 
this is a somewhat interesting cldld’s toy. But has t!ie Klopstock the German Milton. * 

kite a future? 'Will its powers exhibit new develop- The sucR'ssfid novelist visited Europ^ a few^egrs; 
inents, or has it already reached its pride of place ? If after this ‘ sij?n and seal ’ of his literary reiimvn; and 

n l.sji.,. 1 ...- xU- _ ^ TJ 2x x-i... ... .X - ...r.1...... 1.1 _: i xi_.. .-...Ilxjl-/* 


a twelve-foot kite has the force of a man, would it tal%,' spent a considerable period among the principalities* 
many more feet to lift a man into the air? And and powers of Old-World Christendom. ■ In Paris 
supposing the man to be in a strong cage of network, and London especially he was lionised to the top 
with bamboo ribs, and a scat of the same material, of:€iis bent. Sir ’loiter mot him In thl French 
would ho have greater difficulty in governing his aerial nfolropolis in 182G ; and ifl,JilgM<iiary of November 8, 
coursers by means of the Pocick cords, than if he were after recording a.mofning visit to ‘ Coop^ the 
flashing along the road from Bristol to London ? Mind, cun ffovefist,’ .odds. ‘ this man, who> has shewia so. 
we do not say that this is possible: we merely ask for much genius, has a' good deal %f the matiners o M mht 
the sake of Mormation; and if any.little boy wjll favour of manners peculiar to .his countrymen.’^ 
us with his opinion, we shall take ft very kind. Come days later we find the following entry t 
and let us fancy that it is possible. The traveller f&ls came to breaWhst, but we were obsides partouim 
much more comfortable lhan in the car of a balloon, a number of Frenchmen bounced in BucceUivd|y^ sM 
for he knows he can go pretty nearly in what direction exploded-ef-mcan discharged—their complimettta, ttiAt 
he chouses, and that he can hasten or check Jho pace 1 jjould hardly finnan opportunity to Speak a irordT 
of hia horses, and bring them to a stand-stilQat plea- or entertain Mii Cfooper at all.'* The ^illuSte^i* 
s^ See him, therefore, boldly careering through the stmnger’ aj^ars to have ^nt aKl^t ten yea** }n , 
air at the rate of any number of miles the wind pleases. Europe, for wliich he was, perliaps, in a^ter^ 

At a single bound he spans ponder broad river, and ot view, none the hejter j ns—to vgn tnfe w«Wo* df 4 
then goes bowling over the plantation beyond, just periodical of the ^ay—did notfoarry back 


stirring t}ie leaves a#iie passes; trees, Wat^ bouses, fresh spirit that he 


of whi:^.,»>^: 
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, bcU something, too, to his abandonment of that mother- 
ground which to him, ns to the fabled Autiteus, was the 
> source of strength.’ The autumn of his life glided 
quietly on amid the pleasures and pains of literature; 
itf sombre close being plcaAintl^ illumi^.ltcd by the 
rays of spring-promise that radiated around the young, 
brow of his daughter, which the dying veteran might 
weU hop% would Riaturcd into ‘glorious summer by 
the sun of’ time. Valeat signum ! 

In Calling Cooper the greatest of American novelists, 
we haws not incurred much risk of contradiction. 
Others may rival—some sflritf-ss him'>-m thi.s or tliat 
province of the art of fictiop ; "but as a master of the 
art in its broad aspect, he is Ji>ci/e.firincej>s. Brockdon 
Brown treads a circle of inystjrious powpr but mean 
ciroumferonca: AVashington *Trving is admirable nt a 
sketch, one of the liveliest and most graceful of 
essayists, and quite equal to the higher demands of 
^imaginative pit)se—witness his lii/> I'oh and 

Sleepy Tlolloto — but his forte is in miniatiire, and 
yio orthodox dimensions of tlircc* volumos-poat-oid.avo 
would suit him almost its ill as tfbuld the Atlieaian 
vesture of Nick Bottom the kpruce proportion^ of royal 
Oboron: Haliburtoii' is inimitable in liis own lino of 
tilings; his measure of wit and humour — qu.alitics 
unknown, or nearly so, to (Jooi)er—is ‘pre.ssed down, 
and shaken together, and , running over;’ hut liis 
, ‘mission’ and Cooper’s in thdfe'talC'delling art are wide 
ns the poles asunder: John Neale liad once, xiarticu- 
larly hydtis own apiuaisement, a high reitute as tlie 
eccenlrie author of I^tgan and Seviuty-six, b>it tile 
repute, like the Seventy-sijr, is quite in the jircterite 
tense now; and to review him and liis works at tins 
, time of day ^fould be suspiciously like a posi-murtem 
eitamihiltlon, resulting xiossifely in .a verdict «of tempo¬ 
rary insanity—if not, indeed, of feh> de se —so wilful 
and wrongheailed were tke Vagaries of this ‘rougii, 
egotistical Yankee,’ as i.e^lias been called: Herman 
Melville ft replete w'itli graphic power, and riots in the 
exuberance of a frc.4i, racy style; but whether lie eaii 
sustain the ‘burden and heat’ of k well-equipped and 
-■full-grown novel as deftl' as the fragmentary auto-; 
hiograpliies ‘he loves Ho *ndito, remains to be seen : 
Longfellow’s celebrity in lietioii is limited to Hy¬ 
perion anS. Kavanagh —clever, but sliglit foundations 
for enduring poJ.ularity—as irregular (the former at 
least) as Jean Paul’s nondescript stories, without flic 
great Gennan’s tumultuous genius: llawtliorne is 
probaJjlyHhc most uotisworthy of the rising authors 
of Anieric.a, and indeed manifests a degree of psyclip- 
iogicifi knowledge and far - sighted, deep - searching 
•obseHation of which there are few traces tir none in 
Cboper ^^ut the real prowess of the t atlior of 'J7ie 
■ (Scarlet ^ttcr is, we apprehend, still undeveloped, 
and the liarvcst of Jiis honours a tiling of tlie future. 
All these distinguished persons—not to dwell on the 
kindred Vames of Bird, Kenney, Ware, P.auldS«, 
Myers, Willis, Poe, ^dgwick, &c. — must yield tffc 
palm tp hinx who has attraeted all^ the peoples and 
tongues of Eurequ!” to follow out the destin^ of U Spy 
on the neutral ground, C? a Pilot ott the perilous coasts 
of a hostile race, of a Lost of the Mohicans dis.ap- 
pearing. txifore the onward tramp of the wiiite man. 
As tlol' Koy felt the jiulses of life quicltfeiied wlien Ms 
ftOt was on his native heath, so Cooiier wrote with 
'^vigour and aplomb only when his themCScwere tlie 
aboriginal forest aud the melanchd^ main. Pity that, 

^ having discovered the fount of Iiij strength — the 
Samson-lock bySwliich alone ho towered above j|is 
'is&ilowr8-»he hpd not restrained hiniself,*and ooncen- 
lillWted his eCorts,^within the appointed splicre. Hb 
I .l^ejiuli&ted the orat^ar counsel whi^h Jiis own con- 
!ji»ciouaneM must tov^approyedft-//oc nigno nWe.v; and 

' t ‘ ■ i' --- t -- __ 

ejAfIdiiJU -esi.iqiiianQe*atl&st, of Asia also.; for The Spy was 
'■vtBtoitetgirjuto'iNirslttaV . . 

.1_V_ 


rAS-f-fc JBKSK, 


seemed to assume that . i ' i s invaded, 
the bulletin of the can ^ ■ * dier Veni, 

yidi, vid. Few things (/'■ , ■‘■‘;.e!tory and 

'(insipid than his atfemp * a ■ ■ .’f school’of 

novel-writing—his drear ■• ' '' dii enable 

life—his faded somoni ■ rod poli¬ 
tical^ and social economj ■ ■. ■ ' . ie more 

inspiriting, more energeti . • ■ • f: •* ■ .han his 
^pictures of 

‘ A wet sheet and t 

A wind that fob , , . 

And fills<«he white i - ' , ^ 

And ]^ends the g, ' > 

foww'B sec in every stroke tl • > ' • . rs is 

his home, and that to his ear ' ■ : wild 

ipiliing of tlie wind, and that / ■ ...insti when 

it descries tempest in the hon—u moon, and lightning 
in the cloud. To him the ocean is indeed ‘ a glorious 
mirror,’ where the fprm of the Highest ‘ glasses itself 
in tompest.s ;’ dear to him it is 

-‘ in all time. 

Chilli or convulsed—iu breeze, or gale, or storm ; 

.lioundless, endless, and sublime— 

The image of Eternity- -the th.-one 
Of the Invisible.’ 

Well might one who had lived six years on her swoil- 
iiffe bosom, combine with his love ‘of the old sen some 
reverential fear,’ as Wordsworth has it. 'riiis conijiound 
feeling is higlily etieetivo in his marine fletion-!, so 
instinct is it with the re.ality of personal experience. 
Mr .Griswold tells ns that Cooper inforniod liim as 
follows of the origin of The*'J’ilot: ‘ Talking with the 
lute Clinrlfs Wilkes of New York, a man of taste and 
judgment, our autlior [Cooper] heard extolled the 
universal knowleilge of Scott, and the sea-portions of 
'J'he Pilate cited as a jiroof. He iaugiied at the idea, 
ns most seamen would, and the diseussiou ended by Ms 
jirotrusing to write a sea-story which could be read by 
l.nidsmcn, while seamen should feel its truth. 'The 
P'iht was the result of that conversation.’* Of this 
tale Scott says, iu a letter to Miss Edgeworth : ‘ I 
havt^ seen a new work, 'The Pilot, by the author 
of 'Ihe Spy and 'The Pioneers. The hero is the cele¬ 
brated I’aiil Jones, whom 1 well remember advancing 
.above the island of Inclikeith, with three small 

vqssels^ to lay Leitli under contribution. 'The 

novel ‘is a very clever one, and tlie sea-scenes and 
‘■cha#act6gc in particular are admirably drawn; and 1 
advise you to read it as soon ns possible.’ Still higher 
panegyric would not have been inisbeatowed in tliis 
instimce, wMch illustrates Mr Prescott’s remark, that 
CtOopor’s deseriptions of inanimate nattire, no less than 
of savage man, are alive with the breath of poetry— 

‘ Witness his infinitely various pictures of the ocean; 
or, still more, of the luautifiil spirit that rides upon its 
bosom, the gallant ship.’ Though it is to The Pilot, 
pre-eminently, and 'Ph(, Waierwitch, in nearly an 
equal degree, that these remarks apply, there is many 
a passage^in Cooper’s later novels—for example, The 
Two Adtyirals, Homeward Bound, Mark's Reef, Ashore 
and Afloat, and 'Hie Sea-Lions —in which we recognise 
the* B.ame ‘cunning’ right hand wMch pencilled the 
Ariel and its crew, the mooBy, mysterious pilot, and 
stalwart Long Tom Coffin. 

Nor was he less at home in the backwoods and prai¬ 
ries of hfs fatherland, than upon the broad seas which 
divide if from the Old World. Tastes differ; and 
there are those—possibly tile majority of his readers 
—who prefer the Indian associations of TXe Last of 
the MMcans,, 'The Pioneers, &c. to the salt-water 
sc«nery qf the other class of works. For our port, 
we prrferliis prairies to his savages, his forests fo his 

- - —----nj 

♦ ‘ Tko I’rosij.Writers of Amorlca.* 
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:*!|Bving sketches of Indian There'is a* pleasure, the author obserres, in diving 
4k mods are often too senti* iutoi a virgin forest, and eomnicncing the labours of 
• In tliis respect Brock- civilisation, that has no exacj parallel.in any other, 

' < . 'tkge df him; for, as Mr human bccupation; aild siync refractea share of this 
i t’rpwn shews the rudd and pleasure is*seeured by ^ery intelligent reader wMile j 
' Indian character, though , engaged in {lerusin^f records so faithful and charac- 
>' I''4^ing intimations of %murc teristlc os'those embodied in this tale. Jlavensnest, 

. , v jper discards all tlie coarser witli no lack of scenic cmbel^^liments, introduces 
! ,1 idejiiises the portrait. TIia to us tlireo of the author’s happies^charaMers—always 
of’ , ' cicepting licatherstocking juid Long Tom—namely, 

. , ... , tile two Littlepages, ‘Captain Ilugli’ and ins ‘Undo 

■ with pointed spears, ]\ijstreis Opponui^dty Ncwcome. The didactic 

naterials which, it seems, aspcrilies in wiiicli lie •indulged naturally marred^he 
atent derivesl from his father, fortune of a book nfliose readers, wlialevcr they iniglit 
' largo tracts of land ncardhe I'C, were pretty safeiy ‘ liooked’ for a scolding. Other- 
anna,’wlicre tile scene is laid, wise, it gloameil witli i^iijfillations,ncillicr faint nor few, 
to Camiibell’s Gertruda of tlio liglit of otlier days. But it was evident that Mr 


dily followed by The. Lust r;/'l^k'xiper was ovcrwrftiug liimsclf. lie seemed deter- 


the. Mohicans —not uncommonly pronounced his chc}'- mined not to ho outdone in feeundiSy by the most 


d’tcttrre — and The. I'n 


descriptions of absorliiiig interest, pervaded tliroughout 
by a fine imaginative sjnrit, contains one of tiirilling 
Iiow'cr—whi're the sixuatter discovers and avenges tlie 
murder of ids son. The. Wept of Wish-Um-Wish —.t 
strange story witli a strange title, and whicli Ibrnis 
(clironologieally at least) tlic clinnax of Cooper’s fame 
—is justly admired by ail who appre^nate ‘ minute 
painting,’ and tliat pensive monotony wliicIi begets a 
certain ‘ melancholy charni.’ Ills skill in niarKal 
iipiTutive w'as favouralily attested in IjwhcI Liueulii ; 
in wliicli lie describes will) rcmarlcable spirit and eipial 
accuracy the battles of J.exington iTinl of Bunker's 


whicli, among numerous prolific of liis contemporaries—as tiiough it were a safJ 


speculatioi^or a healtliy emulatiuii to rijn against such 
light liorseinen iHid liorscwomeu as Mr James and 
JI. Dunjns, jjjid Mcsdanasi Gore and Trollope, lleueo 
lie uiiglit liitve apipropriately eciaied tlie complaint of 
file slave in 'rcrenee: 

‘I’ariini siieceilit quod .ngo, nt fiu-io sedulu.’ 

In 1847, lie produced /ieef, a story of the* 

f!rusoe genus, hut far beliind ; tlio desert island being ■ 
created ‘ positively for tliis occasion ouly,^nd being 
swnllowed up in tiie sen again when it nas served 
Mark 'W’oolston and tlie novelist’s requirements. It is 


Hill. But to go tlirouMi in detail flic oj/eia ouii/ia of characterised, liowever, by niiieli glowing description— 
our prolific autlior wtoIiI involve us in diflicultics especi.ally that relating to tlie cratof^ witli its noblb 


will] editor and reader too serious to hear gjiticipiition. 


i-ev the same amid the changes of.timc, and 


Blissing over, tliereforo, sueli of liis earlier wrilinp as civilisation, and decays naked, storm - beaten, and 
are better known-like 7’/.e /ted liorer, The. Water- faniiliar to the ei'c.' 'Tiie iollowing year he was reedy 
vitrh, The I'athfinder, and The DeersUiyer —W'o proceed witli The Bee - JIunter, n)i<>fein lie sought to revive 


to notice liriefiy a select few from the long series 
produced during the last ten years. 

The Two Admirah is of unequal interest- the tivin 
licioos, Sir Gervaise Oakes and Bluewiitor, engross-, 
ing wiiatever charm it possesses, and reacting dis¬ 
astrously on the tedious scenes wlierein tliey bqiu' no 
part; but tliey certainly do walk and talk like sound- 
hearted sons of Neptune, and there is no resisting 
the spell of the battle and the breeze wliicli tliey 
encounter togctlier, in tlic 1‘lantapeiief and tlqs Cecftir. 
The Jack o' Lantern, or the. J'rimiteer, was lint forth 
with an expression of tlie author’s eonviqtiof^ thift 
his faculty in this class of fictions was inc.xhuu.'.t- 
ible; to which, liowever, the critics demurred. One 


ids pristiiK' sncec.sses among American soKtudes and 
[fed Indians. Again we licar thf palaver of the stately 
and sentimental tfkipjicwas; and again we w'atch, with 
sadly-relaxed attention, tlie dodging extraordinary of 
Bale Baees and lied Men. bAIITs ! • 

• 

‘ Botli of them speak of sometliing that issgone : . . . 

Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? e 
• ^V''he^o is it now, the glory and the dream B 

'riic ludi.ans liave heeotne comp.afativoly seedy and 
second - lianil iiulividiials; tlie scenery, Vit^ ocen-’ 
nional exceptions, looks worn; tlie machinwy creaks 
and lietrays itself, no longer possessing the ar% relare 
artciii. ‘•Tis true, ’tis pity; pity ’tis, 'tis trut<^ Gift) 


of them observed tliat, following out tlie fantas- novelty, iie^'rtlieless, tins tale can boast, tliat is 
tieal supposition whicli ascribes especial virtues,to the very alih* and interesting sketch of the bee-hunAr 
certain numbers, or even w-orkiiig out tlio analogy of following bis vocation in tlie ‘oak-openings;’ nor igtlic 
Bie seventh wave, which sea-shore gossips tell us is iiortriiit of Buzzing Ben liiiiKself an ordinary daub. In 
ampler and stronger than its predecessors, the seventh '^4'J appeared 'J'h^ Sea-JJons, a clever but often 
sea-novel of Mr Cooper’s ouglit to he the most remark- ^jirolix work, whicli omrl it to, ke en up its interest witli 
able of the series for force,abrilliancy, and movement, tlie public, if, on^ for its elahoratj! painting of 
But such symbolism was liere found defective: tlie scenes fo wliich ilie protracted inyetery of Si»John 
seventh wave broke abruptly on the shori^; tlie Jack Franklin’s expedition lias iraiUrted a melancholy chann. 
o’ Lantern’s existence lias been lirief and uqeertaiii as 'The suflerings of sealcKs and grasping adventurers 
that of the lyrti'syiihiMs on the marsh. The storf intro- among ‘thrilling regions of tliiek - ribbMwice ’ are 
duces Caraccioli and the Neapolitan court, Nelson* and recounted vl’tli dramatic earnestness. The»Ways of 
Lady Hamilton; but 'Without striking points. There the Hour was both ‘ nominally’and ‘really’CoOfPIt’s 
are some cleverly-drawn characters, liowever: Ciincli, last noAil: he announced it as such; and the an- 
the drunken but winning British tar; Raoul Yvard, pouncement was/lot relateil to that fallacious cate- 
hrilliant, handsome, and Barisian all over, pbilosophism gory to winch belong the ‘ more last nights ’ of popular 
included; and Itliuel Bolt, a new (not improved) tragedians,^nd the farewell pjeface#of the aceon^lished 
edition of Long Tom. Tlie plot is ingenious, though autlior of ftienzi. It was not the ‘ gedng, gtiing l ’ but 
perhaps constrained and fiir-ietch«l; and its denouement “tlie ‘ gone 1 ’ of the |uctiQneer. And cmics mdidously 
makes the reader put down the third volume with said: Tantsmigux, In a7ic HIriys of the Hour there 
increased resj^t ftr -the novelist’s ttfct. j^Wyandotte, was one vigorous pofegit, Mayy Stonson, aid severM 
or the Jiutted Knott (1843), is a quiet yet animatet!^ ‘moving accidents floocljoid field;’ bill with tliese 
narrative, descriptive of a family of Britisli settlers positive qnalijbies tlie i-eade? half ro dteept an unlimited 
and their fortunes in their' wild Susquehanna Jiome. stock of negatives# . . '• . «» 
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Besiks the Mrorks tlius referred to, Cooper wrote at 
vitettMterrala a ‘Berried phedanx’ of othsra, tVom.the 
^ritiks of whWi gutBee It to name ITAe Heidenmmer, 
7%« Bravo, Tht (a ‘weak and injudicious 

' tale, quite unworthy of liisi, honourable (reputation), 
UivBeadman of Borne, Mercoth»of CustUk, Satanatoe, 
Ilonno (ta Found, Aahore and Afloat. In miscellaneous 
' literatUTeDfais writing^ include a Ilistori/ of the Navy of 
the Unitod States, i^'pes of Bistinymahed Naval Officers, 

! Sketches of Switzerland, Oleaninys in Europe, and Notions 
qf the Americans, 

It is Iby his early tales «f wildemets and ocean life 
' th%t ho will survive. There his genius is fresh, vigorous, 
.natural — uncrampod by restraints, undeformed by 
ekeresceuces, uninterrupted by erotciiets, sucli as injured 
its aftergrowth—the swaddling *clotlies of its second 
childhood. If we have spoken^reely—wo hope not flip¬ 
pantly—of these feeblenesses, it is because tlie renown 
of Cooper is too»tenaciously and permanently rooted to 
%e ‘radically’ affected thereby, liowcvor they may 
‘ ditninish the symmetry and dim the verdure of blossom 
s5id branch. Flis magnificent paiwranja^* of prairie 
solitude, his billowy cxpanscsi-of tlie ‘ many-voiced sea,’ 
his artistically-groupixl figures of red-skins .and trappers, 
sealers and 'squatters, are among tliu tilings wJiich 
. Anglo-Saxon literature in either liemispliere will not 
Willingly let die. By those lie is, and long will be, 
known and read of all men. And if ever Mr Macaulay’.s 
•Mew Zealander should ponder over tlic ruins of Broad¬ 
way, as well as of St I’aul's, lie wEl probably carry in 
his pockevone of those romances wliieii tell bow llie 
Bast of the Mohicans came to his end, and whicli 
illustrate the closing destinies of triiics which shall 
' then have disayspeared before the cliill advance of tlic 
Paie Face. . i 

*■ T 

WHY DOES THE ^’.ENDUl.UM SWING? 
Tub attention of the visitor to the recent Exhibition 
in ^do Park was arnsted, as ho advanced westwards 
dovm the central promenade of tlie Vnilding, by a large 
^lock busily at work markin - off’ the seconds of passing 
time. That ^jiece of Biecbanism liad a reiuarkalily ' 
independent and hnnest look of its own. Tlie inmost 
recesses ofits breast were freely bared to tlie inspection 
of every passer-byo As if aware of the importance of 
the work intrusted to its care, it went on telling, in tlie 
midst of the evcr-oJiangiug and bustling erowei, witli a 
► bold and unhesitating click, the siraiile i'act it knew; 

' and th^t t^ere might be no misbako, it registered wliat 
it tolik in x^^lpAblo signs transmitted through the 
fpatuimi of its own stolid face. Mr Dent’s gjtciit clock 
was by nosincans the least distinguislied (jbject in the 
C^llection'of the world’s notabilities. 

But there was one thing which nearly concerned 
that industrious and trusty monitor that he surely could 
not have known, or his quiet countenance would have 
shewn traces of perturbation. He Vas doing Exffibitioik 
work, but he was not IRfiBpftfg Exliibition time. The 
Wonderilil buSding in whieli ho had taken*/upe his 
temporary residence was^n fact, of foo cuaiuopolilan a 
imtore to have a time of its own. Its entire length 
measured Bjff very nearly-1-45,000th part of the circle 
of'tenresjrial latitude along which it stmtclied. The 
' mq^dian of the Liverpool Model was close u]^n 
seconds of space farther west than the jneridian 
, 0| "the Greek SlaVo. Imagine th% surface of Hyde 
; Pitfk to have been marked off, before Messrs Fox and 
"©Mderaon's workssen eommenoed th8ir iabours, by 
ifunntog 6ortk,i|f|^S<aittl5 at the cq»al distance 
‘'iCv* W®cwi3 Off^yBp'efi from each other, just ns ones 
lirtia suffacUMIrlaige maps tihcod by meridians, 
&o*f lin cs wfuld tSen have been 
iliij^Rhe eastf a{|d> ^est^pan of the ciy'stal 
jrjiglrt have bejen set to the 
Gl|nk Slave, and^ it vbuld yet have 


been nearly two seconds wroii* by the tip® of the 
Liverpool Model, the pen^nya sivinging so.ateadiiy 
within its case had a longra add more stately stride 
than most of its congeners. It took a second and a 
half S)f time to complete Its step\froin side to side. 
But notwithstanding this, if a string'.hod been suddenly 
stretched across ill space above the ^east end of tlic 
buildlilg, and left there in free suspension, independent 
of all connection with the terrestrial sUi;facdS' it would 
L.ave taken longer for the huge Structure' .to be trailed 
boue.ath it by the earth’s rotation—swift as tliat rota¬ 
tion is—than it did for the sober and leisurely mass^of 
metal to finish its Ifeat from sidh to side. 

Our immediator business, however, ut this present 
time is not with the geographical relations of Mr 
Paxton’s building, but rather with that sober and 
Jeisurely-moving mass—tlie pendulum. Even in the 
seventeenth century, old Graunt was shocked wlien 
some irreverent babbler spoke of one of its honourable 
race by the rude epithet of ‘a swing-swang;’ and he 
penned an indignant protest on the subject to the Koyal 
Society. Since tliat time tlio pendulum has done much 
more to merit tlie reverence of tlie world. .Plain and 
simple vs its outward bearing is, it really holds a high 
and dignified position in the annals of science. 

Instead, liowuver, of toucliing upon its pedigree and 
achievements, wo proceed at once to speak of certain 
interesting peculiarities that enter as an element into 
alkconsiderations in whicli it has concern. In the first 
place, wluit is tliat characteristic motion whieh it so 
constantly assumes—that restless swinging from side 
to side? Is it tt property inlierent in ils own nature, 
or is it a powei^ communicated to it from without ? 
Tliere is a train of w’lieelworllr enclosed with it in the 
ease. Is ^liat tlio source of its vibratile mobility? 
Assuredly not. For if we arrest its motion with our 
hand at the instant tliat its form hangs perpendicularly 
suspended, that motion is not renewed although the 
wlieels remain in unaltered relation. Those mechanical 
contrivances ole.irly do not comprise the secret of its 
swinging. We must look elsewhere if wo iiould ascer¬ 
tain tlie fundamental cause. 

' Has the reader ever looked at the plain white buihl- 
iiig, with successive rows of little windows, which so 
often %ians tiic hreadtli of our smaller streams ? If he 
lias, the tliought has at once arisen that witliin those 
walla huge wlieels and heavy-revolving stones remorse¬ 
lessly tear and crush to powder heaps upon heaps of 
yellow ^rain, with a power tliat is equal to the com- 
biiicA.offoi^t of aivhole troop of horses concentred in 
the. task.'' But we question very much whether he. 
lias as clearly seen whence those clattering wheels 
derive their many liorse-power 1 If we were to ask 
him to tell us how they acquired their rolling strength, 
he would most probably answ'er—from the current of 
the stream. This reply would amount' to notliing in 
the matter of explanation ; the force of the current is 
as much a borrowed attribute as the force of the wheel- 
work. The running watcij.i8 no more an independent 
and living agent than is the machinery which it turns. 
Beyond both is the ono grand determining influence — 
the attractive energy inherent in the substance of tho 
vast eartlf. This it‘is which makes the water run; 
this ‘it is which enables the running water to move tho 
wlieelwork inserted into its ckwinel. As the magnet 
draws to itself the fragment of steel, the earth draws 
to itself all ponderable matter; and whenever pon¬ 
derable matter is free to move, it rushes as far as it 
can go towards the centre of the earth’q substance, 
lu obedience to tho summons. Mobile Water runs 
down from a higher to a lower level because the 
latter is nearer to the earth’s - centre than the for¬ 
mer, and as it falls it pushes beisre it sucli minor 
obstructioifir as are unable to resist the idluence'of 
•its weight. The float'boards of the mill-wheel are 
of this nature; th^y are »»iving to ulBiold tho-:^ate 
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;ii fiction of tSie a^a- earthV attructjou is again uuoppoied. The body then* 
a opnnected witli the axle, begipg to r^rograde, acquires progre*si»'ely increasing 
*. (Inction is less than the velocity as it descends, overshoots the pl#ce of its'^ 
4 ^ tugs at the water, and origintd repose, and onoe morif commences the ascent ’ 
^und and the water rashes on the oppoyte fide. ^ ^ 

,'#lly grinds the hard corn Whenever,- then, a heavy body suspended Imt a ' 
' ^ attraction ft Gravitation of ’flexible string is drawn to one side, and dropped worn 
s material substance, -Ibting the hand, a vibrating pendulum is madc,^ because 
.-ed to.the relative masses and. weight and acquired impulse inflitence ij alternately 
vf the elements concerned. # with a sort of see-saw action, tlfT power of the one 
ilt the matter drawn towards diminishing as tiic .power of the other augments, 
.jfve. Iiet us fancy, for instance, Weight pulls (j|f)wn — con^-rs velocity and ■mipulso 
ator nil atfonce stopped in its during the pidluig—uu(i*tlicn velocity carries up. As 
attachment,of a string from v<'locity carries up, weight'diminishes its impulse, Snd 
d then tug at that string limits at last arrests it, alul then begins to pull down again, 
water, and would con.scquently In the middle of the vHwation velocity is at its greatest, 
stretch ifta a- c-cn’wvi: extent. The power that wafc anti eight at its least, aS regards their influence on the 
before expestded in oausiug the drop to move, wouln ijaotiou. At the extremes of the vibration velocity is 
be now employed in striving to tear asunder the sub- at its least, and weight at its greatest. Now hero it is 


stance of the string. A heavy l>ody banging by a cord the earth’s attraction clearly that Conors the impulses 


from a fixed point is then in this predicament. It is 
drawn towards the earth, but is prevented from moving 


of the ddwnward movement, just as much as it is the 
earth’s attfticliou,that causes the downward mova- 


It consequently finds a position of rest in which rnent of running water. * Therefore the power-which 


it is placed ns near to the source of attroctio)^ as the 
suspending string allows ; that is, it hangs perpendicu¬ 
larly and immovably beneath it, stretching the string 
by its tendency towards the ground. 


makes rtie pendulum s« ing is thq same with the jwwer 
which grinds the corn in the water-mill-*-the attrac¬ 
tion of the earth’s vast muss for the mass of a smaller 
hotly placed near to its surfacy tinder certain peculiar 


If, however, the suspended body be raised iij) from conditions of position, 
its position of forceti repose by any interference tjjat But there is a very startling reflection connected* 
draws it to one side, tlio string Iwing still kept on the with this consideration. IIow strange it is tliat the 
stretch, it will bo observed that it has been made to vast ‘ substantial fabric’ of the earth shouftif, after nil, 
move in a curved lino away from the aarth’s attracting iiresent itself as one grand source of motion in turres- 
mass, and that the pull of the attraction is then to a trial things 1 Gravitation, weight, the majestic influ- 
cortain extent taken oll’tfrom the string and tnuisferred eiice that holds the stable pyrami4, upon its hasp 
to the supporting hand; the force of the attraction througli centuries of time, condescending to.tum tlio 
consequently becomes then sensible as th? weight of restless wheels of man’s machinery 1 When the* expAn- 
the body that is upheld. If in this state of affairs the sive burst of the vapouiv cdnflnod within the cylinder 
supporting hand is taken away, the body at once rushes of the condensing ateam-engino thrusts upwards iBe 
down sideways to the position it betbro occupied, with piston-rod with its miglity^eams, it is aimp^ weight— 
a jiaeo accelerating considerably as it goes; for the the w-cight of the supciincumb^t transparent atmo- 
carth continues to attract it during eiuih instant of its sphere—that crusljpa the metal back with antagoifistic 
descent. When it has reached the second stage of its force. When particles of w'atcr have been sublimated 


journey, it is moving with a velocity that is caused by 
tlie addition of the attraction exercised in that stage to 
the attraction that had been exercised in the first Itage; 
and so of the third, fourth, and other successive stages. 


into the air by the heating iicqver of the solar rays, ft 
is simple weight—the wei^t of theis owif aqueous sub¬ 
stance—that brings them down again, and ^liat causes 
their falling currents to turn the countless mill-wheels 

^.1 a.l._ -A* 0.1. ®*- .1^--_ d. T»Tl_ 


It must go quicker and quicker until it comes to the implanted in the direction of thcTr descent. 


place which was before its position of absolute repose. 

But when it has at last arrived at this placfSf it dan- 
nut rest there, fur during its increastngly-ranid i^rito|r 
downwards, it has been perscveringly acqiufiflg a new 


ise. isolated tracts of the atmosphere ^iavo been rendered 
dan- rare and light under the concentrated wajgnth of the 
riio^ sun, it is simple weight—the weight of colfter and 
new heavier portions of the air—that makes windl rqsh into 


force of its own —an onward impulse that proves to he the spot^ where the deficient downwiprd pres^e is, 
sufficient to carry it forward and upward in spite of and that ctmses tho sails of innumerable vwndmills to 
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the earth’s pressing solicitation to it to stay. Moving 
bodies can no more stop of their own accord tlhin 
resting bodies can move of their own accord. Both 


whirl before the impulse of the breeze. • 

In tho steam-engine we see the earth’s graritatiiJb 
and artificial heat combining to efiect sundry usefiil 


require that some extraneous force shall be exerted psirposes, requiring enormous expenditure effort. la 
upon them before the condition in which they are can ,rwindmills and wateftaiUls we see the earth’s gravitate 
be changed. ^ and natural or solay heaft>«ii>Khdng together to perfdnn 

Now, in the cose of the vibrating pendulum, it is lik^sernice. In the pendulum, the earth’s gravitation 
the downward pull of the earth’s attraction that first acting alone as aif enumerator of pasting moments; for 
causes the stationary body to move, and As this com- the momentum conferred by motion is after all hut a 
mcnciug motion is downwards, In the diret^iont of the secondary result, an oflflpring of tho eartii’s attrac- 
pull, it is also an accelerating one. As soon, however, tion. In tltp steady oscillations of this litl^ JiEMitru- 
as this motion is cliangwd by the resistance of the string meat no less a power is concerned than tlfht grand 
. into an upward one, it becomes a retarded one from the elementary force of nature, that is able to Uj^ld 
same cause. The body is now going upwards, away tho orbitual mo^ments of massive wtHrlds, , In ^e 
from the earth, and the earth’s attraction therefore s>ne case, the maj&tie presence is revealed in its 
drags Upon it and keeps it back instead of hastening it. kutean toq^ o^establisUng the fing foundations of tha 
As it travels up in its curved path, more and more of nnirerso j gi the otherft in its Saturnian occupirtion 
its weight is taken off the string, and thrown, so to , marking the lapse of tiine. In the-{flanetary.‘move- 


speak, uwu the moving impulse. In the descending nients, inaterial attaaction bends onward impulse round 
portion m the vihnttion the weight of the body increases into a circCng cun^; in tb^pendulum oscillatiou% 
Its movement pin the ascending portion iff diminishes material attraction, jilternateljr causes |nd destroys 
its movement. At last thq upward movement becomes onward impulse, m the J%mpr it . acts uy * Steady 
so slow, that the iiupulse m momentum ia lost, and the sweep} in Ut^ hy smaaipt StStli, .> loft 

. - 1 ’’ ’ 








ieasw of the difference is siftoply this : .tlio planetary 
Judies are free to go as the t^o powers, attraction, and 
impulse, ui'ge them. T^ie weight of the pendulum is 
"prevented frofh doing ]^y the restraining iiower of 
the string or rod, that hul<)s it bound 1)y a certain 
invariable interval to a point of suspension phiced^ 
farther than the weight from the source of attraction.' 
A penduljwn, in all its main features, is a terrestrial 
satellite in honds-£sAinble to fall to the surface of the 
earth, and unable to' get away and circle round it, yet 
influenced by a resistless tendency to do both. Its 
vibratiobs are its useless struggles to,.freo itself from 
th^constraint of its double cllains. 

-»- 

THE COUNTRY^ COUSIN. 

This village of Wostbourne wSa what Americans would 
call a stylish place, though situated deep in the heart 
of Dcrbysliire. ^ Most of its houses had green palings 
«nd flowers in front; there was a circulating library, 
a milliner’s shop, and a ladies’ l)o.arding-.school, within 
ite bounds; ind from each extreswity of its larger 
and smaller street—for Wostbourne bail only two— 
outlying cottages of.various names doited the sur- 
: rounding Adds. Tlie largest of these, and decidedly 
, the handsomest, belonged, as the door-plate set forth, 
to Mr Harry EhipiJS limiting. It hud been called 
Bunting Cottage, ever since the late possessor— 
•after having made what his neighbours esti'cmed a 
fortune, bv liimself keeping the circulating library, 
and his spbuse the boarding-school—built it by way 
of consolation for the second yejir of bi« widowliood, 
and retired there from busini'ss to bold high gen¬ 
tility ill his lateer days with his only daughter and 
heiress,. Jliss Jenny. At least half of Weslbourne 
believed tHat in the said arrangements Mr Bunting had 
his e 3 'e on a second and soiAciahat superior niatcli: in 
sriSrt, tliose good people^ ayern'd that the baiidsome 
Cottage witf neither more nor less than a substantial 
snare for Mrs I’hippt* the widow of a e.aptain and 
second-cousin of a baronet, who, w^li a sniall annuity 
and an only son, lived in tli'’ odour of great rank and 
fashion in a npat brick-house at tlie other end of the 
village. o 

But if MftBunting had indeed indulged in speculations 
on the widow’s lie^i't, they were cut short bj' a sudden 
summons to take the journey on wliieli ids early partner 
had preceded him ;cand Miss Jenny was left the uiidis- 
r puled heiress of all his gains and g.at1ierings, now 
nmoupdng.to a comfortable sum in a London baiik^ 
besides, the newly-built cottage. None of the village 
rpmen^red the time when Aliss .Fenny waavyoung— 
not hut that there were older ladies in tlie^eonmmnity, 
agd few who wore tlieir years so well—but a matronly 
staidness and industry, a solidity of manner and appear¬ 
ance, had grown so early on the lady, tliat she had no 
youth, and scarcely any childhood, in tlic recollection Iff 
hev neighbours, and she was now dn tlic sliady side ol\ 
thhtty. ' -— 1 . j 

Miss Jenny hiight have had suitors, “had hef enson- 
ragem^nt been more liberal: where is^he maiden of for¬ 
tune who might not ? But she had no admirers, though 
there was flot a more popular woman in Westbourne. 
Time ouCof mind she was known to have ai^od advice 
an^a helping-band for all who required either. The 
beljp was always kindly given, and the advice generally 
judicious; indeed, if Miss Jenny hadn weakness, it was 
love c# direetbn and counsel-gmng; and by tlialf 
the strong citadel of her heart was vwn. There 
n^houMthfit gave her abilities lialf 
8 Captain Phipps—so the lady* 
elf. Miss Wenny’s fatlier had 
dSparted: gfter wniefi event, the 
in heiress. Master 


e twums Itx TIM 

-8eoi>e*aB tjgf 
kqstinuad 


^notsrliat* would be cabled a success- 
lie not either wild or remarkably 


stupid, as the .world goes; his ij^ther knew him to be 
a dear domestic fellow, wh^wWuld play the flute or 
dominos for wrecks of evenittgsNin her back-parlour. 
He had taken onopiiso aticollgge Wd sundry at school; 
hod tlic reputation of being almost la beau, and, at least 
in Westbourne society, half a wit • and was a tall, fair¬ 
faced, lathy youifg man, dressing ■vyell, and looking 
rather' genteel, in spite of an oveegkpwn boyishness 
^hich hung about him and kept theMaikeiHffiuiteneil to 
Viis name, though he had left twenty-five behind him. 
Master Harry had made attempts on la'w, physic, and 
divinity, without completing the studies requisite ^or 
any of those learhed professions; somelmw he had 
.always got disgusted wlien just half-way, and at the 
tinje of our talc, liati a serious notion of civil engineer¬ 
ing. The fates, nevertheless, chalked out another line 
.for Master Harry Pliipps. How it first came about the 
keenest-oared gossips in Westbourne never knew, but 
the ■widow’s son was observed to become a frequent 
visitor at till! cottage as the days of Miss Jenny’s 
mourning for licr father expired. In these expeditions 
lie was occasionally supported by Mrs Captain Phipps, 
who at length told lier confidential friends, and they 
inforniud tlie village, that her son was about to marry, 
and take tfie name of Bunting. Some said that Miss 
Jenny insisted on the latter step as a badge of lier 
perpetual sovereignty; some that it was a provision in 
her father’s will, the old gentleman having been hoard 
toshopo that none hut Buntings would ever inliabit 
the cottage; but while they disputed tliat point tlio 
wedding came ofl' vith a liberal distribution of cards, 
c.ake, and gloves, a breakfast, at wliii'ii Mrs Captain 
Phipps presided, •and an excursion of three weeks to 
tile Lakes; after wliieh, Mr aitd Mrs Pliipps Bunting, 
liaving got a new door-plate, and an ailditional crest 
on the spoons, settled down comfortably at home, where 
our story found them. 

There they were duly visited and made due returns, 
even to their uttermost acquaintance. Kvening parties 
were got up for their benefit, as Weslbourne gentility 
dictated. A few resjionses were given at the cottage, 
and people learned to call tbeni the Buntings. Wlien 
these oC(!urrence8 and the talk concerning them were 
fairly over, it was surpri.siiig how little things had 
altcreh. Mrs Phipps Bunting superintended every¬ 
thing, from the iiapery in the drawers to tlio bee-liives 
in the garden, with so much of lier old and independ¬ 
ent activit)", that people caught themselves occasionally 
calling Her Miss Jenny. As for her lord, ho was Master 
UarryniStillr Matrimony made no change in him. On 
Sundays fie dressed himself .and wont to church with 
Mrs Phipps Bunting. On week-daj's, he said he studied, 
paid little visits, took small excursions, and came home 
to ^dinner. Even'bachelors agreed that lie lived under 
the mildest form of gynecocraey. Mrs Captain Phipps 
gave him good mlviccs at the one end of the village, 
Mr.s Phipps Bunting kept him all right at the other; 
and between them an indescribable amount of noboilyism 
grew and gathered around }iiim. 

Mr Phipps Bunting—as the best bred of his neigh- 
liours now endeavoured to call him—was doubtless not 
less conlenked than ipost men in the married state. 
Miss .Fenny—that wSis—made a noble housekeeper, 
that "Was natural to her; she was not given to storms 
nor temper, nor fault-finding, n«r what is called gaiety: 
they had kind country neighbours; and Mrs Phipps . 
Bunting sometimes spoke of her mother’s relatives, 
who were known to be flue people in London. 

There was no appearance of change when the second 
of their wedded years commenced; but one December 
• morning an extraordinary event occuTied at the 
cottage, for Harry received a letter. It came feora 
Charles Lagy, an old college-friend, irhose achlevetuonts 
in the fast Bne hod furnished him with many a joke 
%nd tale. He haji been till lately a briefless barrister, 
but hail just fallen heir to a neat property in an 
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' him by a distant rela- at the liouse of Mr Grin’dley in London, who, as his 
t <e intended celebrating nepiiew promised, divided.a capital legal business with 
. y, and Harry’s presence his paftner Mr Blackmore. 

.S' that«of many a college The proverb which says, ‘ fliA of 3ight*out of mind,’ 

. • was by this time in course •flxiing fulfilled as regarded 

. ‘y, in a hesitating tone, as the good woman at tiro cottage. In the revival of old 
kfest-talftle. » associations his college-friend partially forgot that 

said Mrs Bunting. '^And Harry was a family man, and the easy gentleman 
.itliing must bo done with, himself never thought of intruding, the cireumstaneo 
nukes so. Just send upr on people’s notice. To do him justice, he had a reraark- 
■le coach.’ ably single look; all his acquaintances called liim 

■ sd was an old stager whieli Harry Pliipps. jt was tliescfore no marvel tfiat the , 
'."daily, ctrrying passengers unsuspecting householdrJ!" Blackmore received liluwts 

• ..a j.... 1_^ 


adjoining < A ' him by n distant rela¬ 
tive, his' • 4 <0 intended celebrating 

withanoit ■ !' ' ■ y. and Harry’s presence 

was reqtw * • ' ■ ’ that»of many a college 

comrade.' • * 

‘ I tl:^ . 'y, in a hesitating tone, as 

the notij • '. kfhst-ta*le. » 

‘OfoU’ • • ' i“ . said Mrs Bunting. 'VAnd 

now tha' ^ .itliing must bo done with 

that 'pa: nukes so. Just send up 

the mSs le coach.’ 

S lio ’ ■ ‘ sd was an old stager whieli 

ed „ > •. 'c daily, ctirying passengers 

to sunt ’ sd towns «n its track ; and 

ivithin ■ • !• I receipt of the invitation ^r 

Phippf 1 .j'Pped lip, and better warned 

agains. - • his best things in a carj)e| 

bag, and his lady s ..blinds delivered to the mason, 

took possession of an inside seat on liis way to Charles 
Lacy’s domicile. 

How tile bachelors’ party proceeded in that locality, 
and how the failings of the iiarloiir chimney were cor¬ 
rected at the cottage, imaginative readers may su2ipo3e; 


a baclielor. 


ivithin ■ • !• I receipt of the invitation ^r Tiie papa of it was a luvrd-wilted, hu-sy lawycr; the 

Phippf 1 .j'Pped lip, and better warned mamma ait cxccs.sivc!ly fine lady; and tlie lour daughters 

agains. - • his best tilings in a carjiqJi fpretty, accomplished, fasTiionable - looking girls, from 

bag, and his lady s ..^ands delivered to tlic mason, t»onty-two—their mamma said seventeen—upwards, 

took possession of an inside seat on liis way to Charles into judiciously came out in diti'erent tnes; for Miss 
Lacy’s domicile. Blackmore was nietaphy.sical, Miss Caroline sentimental, • 

How tile bacliclors’ party proceeded in that locality. Miss Maria fast, and Mias Clementina musical. Be- 
and how the failings of the iiarloiir chimney were cor- tween the iSst meationed and Charles Lacy a strong* 
rocted at the cottage, imaginative readers may su2ipo3e; and not discouraged llirtaAion was in progress, which 
hut on the third day afterHarry’s departure tliore^irivisl afl'orded llarry lietter than ordinary op|)ortnnities for 
a note, stating that liis Iiost had invited hini to remain cifitivating that domestic circle. It was not every day 
for a fortnight, that tliey were to have sliooting Jn the lie ivould have such a house to call at, and Harry did 
fine frosty weather; and ho thought he might stay, his best to ho popular. He hunted iqi liigli-life gossip 
Mrs Pliqips Bunting sent lier a 2 ) 2 )robation by return of for Mrs Blackmore; lie admired the solicitor’s law- 
jfost. There was a colony of rats to lie expatriated,ia stories after dinner; lie was tlic luinilile servant of all 
clearing out of tlie coal-cellar to be achieved, and a tlic young l.adies in turn, but his cliief devoirs were 


bottling of cider to get forward, under -viliieh con¬ 
siderations slie concluded lie was liettersout of tlic way; 


2 )aid to the fast Maria. 
Maria would liave i( so. 


IMie reason was thlPf tlie fast 
Silt) tlinught liim, it is true— 


hut all tliese things were oceomplislicd, and more tlian as she said once to !i. confidential friend—a sort of 
tlie Bjiccified time elap.scdf when another note came to giwisev - goosey - gander, but he polked ^aqiitally, was a. 


say tliat Lacy 2 a>siti'’ely would not let Harry lioino 
without seeing his uncle, tlie great barrister,\lio lived 


2 >ersoiiablq fellow—and Miyia was a spinster. cClirit^j; 
mas was coming, and Harry stood high in fa'^mir with 


in the nearest assi/e town; and the legal i>rotector of all tlie Blaekmores. 'rhe*senior miss found out that In 


M iss Jenny ‘ tliougiit lie iiiiglit go on Unit visit.’ 

Tliere was a graver and more lengthy re 2 )Iy to tliat 
communication; but tlie fates foriiade tliat Harry sliould 
rc.ad Mrs Bunting’s in time. Cliarles I.ai'y’s liouse- 
keeper lind a standing-order to 2 >ut all letters into a 


Jingo card-bracket, whieli tliat young gentleman affirmed prospects. Tlic idea was excessively amujjing, hut yet*" 
liad been presented to liiiii by an heiress of L.20,000 somewhat alarming, lie tluiuglit Harry was carrying 
in licr own right; and Mrs Bunting’s epistle was pTaced it on too far—Jie was. Hadn’t he better giv* Clemen- 
iii the receptacle—for before its arrival Harry liad, tina a hint? But tlien Clementina^would think lie 
like an undutiful Iiusband, started with Cliarles for tlic ought to liave done so long ago. Charles was 2mzz1cd, 
liousc of his uncle. The old barrister, tliougii not one and lie did not like to lie puzzled.* He would have 
of tlie brightest, w'as among llie successful of flis pfo- nothing more to do willi it. He would waslijiis hands 
fession, and kept a hospitable, casy-gohig hoiisej^th a* of it. How was he oliliged to know that they.wfte not 
maiden sister and two dasliing iiepliewa, in aWmfort- a^are of Harry’s being tieil up? The whole thing was 


able Unglisli country town, at otic end of wiiicli was a. really unc^fortable, and lie did not like«nythinj|stbat. 


railway station for tlie coming and going of Ixindon 
' trains. Our Harry liaii been always an agreeable, coni- 


was uneomfi^tablc. He would take Harry t« task fur 
liis enormity, and tlicn think no more about it.* Medi,^ 


inudious fellow. There were no angles on his temper fo fating tlius, lie entered Mrs Blackmore’a,drawing-room* 
come in contact with those of other peo 2 ile: rieii uncle, one forenoon early eiiuugli to find mamma and the 
maiden aunt, and sporting nephews, all joined in re- young ladies liai-d at Berlin wool—they weruflnisliing 


questing his stay from W'eek to week ; wliile tlirco suc¬ 
cessive notes were in turi^ committed to tlio card- 
bracket on Cliarles Lacy’s mantelpiece. 

‘ Harry, my boy,’ said tliat gay gentleman, as they 


t'liristmns presents—%ll but Maria, for whose amuse¬ 
ment Harry was tuaning -ewr a volume of sporting 
print* at« little table by themselves. • 

‘ We are all induftrious to - day,’ said Mrs Blackdtore, 

i ___ ^ _x* __ A ___ .1 _.. ^ _ 


stood looking at a passing train, ‘ what do^ou say to ‘on account of our country cousin—a dear odd creature, 
a ruu for London ? I have aiiothelvuncle thcrij—a*first- She has sent us ham 2 )crs aiid baskets full of everything 
rate solicitor in the firm of Grindley, BlacKinore; &, nice, for I donit know how long. The girls can fcancely 
Co. Ours is a legal family. Grindley and tlie old lieu remember when she was here last, and it -would Jje 


all charming girls With three thousand a piece. I wish •Charles and Harry had heard of that ‘dear odd 
you could only hear Clementina Blackmore sing WU/ cmmtry cousin ’ 6ver since they first entered the house. 
yo?^ stiJl be true to me f Harry, if ever I am so left to Tnc turkeys ^d chicken^ she went had been described 
myself as to fliink of ntarryh-’g, that’s the girl!’ isi their hearing till they thought thqy hid eaten 

Let us uoW8up2K)se that a quantity of additional 2)ros8- them. From the cofiyersation of her relatives Harry 
ing took place—itbai* the nephews offei^I to go along concluded hel t6 he agtpinster S widow of an nninte- 
as Christinas was coming-7-tlmt Harry lionie resting age. Howeveis ttie’tteeatened arrivqi created, a 
^ another note to say' ‘he riiqught he might go’—and mewemploymcq^t for him in shapesrfholdingpurse- 

that long before it reached tlie cottage, he was installed silk for Miss Maria to windand.&wi^ j^rhapsto'tbe 


veik toe’thKatened arrivqj created, a 
ir him in shapes)f holding purse- 


had a 2 iliiloso 2 ihic mind; ]V^ss^i:aroline said she }cnetv 
tlicrc was a little romance aliout him—lio^iad been 
disap 2 Miinti'il in first-love or soiiwthing; and Charles 
Lacy had an irttuitive sus 2 iieioii that tlie old pedjile 
would soon begin to iiniuiro reganiing liis ineomo and 






^^^t 3 Aets of this employment^perhaps to its oo<3upj'ing 
i(> long a timo—the a\rkwardness of liis position began 
to stare him p the face. He began to think he vras a 
had fijllow—although it jras ail Charles’s fault. He 
'did not knoer that Miss Mitria thought Ivm a goosey- 
goosey-gander, but he began at last to hate her ail th^ 
same—we are so liable to hate those we are conscious 
of injuring! He became in truth afraid of her—she 
haunted him. Hi anew he ought to do something, 
but he did not know wliat to do. He hud all his life 
acted under advice, and he now fult as if he had broken 
from nls mborings, and on thiv wide, wide sea, 
drifting at the mercy of this calamity. 

, At the moment we have arrived«at, things had come 
to an alarming climax. In reply to his bewildered 
look Charles had turned away ith severity—washing 
his hands of it—to join Miss Clementina in the corner;, 
and the rest of the family, who seemed suddenly to 
find themselves dt trap, scattered away to other parts 
' of the room. Now Miss Maria was a fast girl, and 
Harry knew it. She looked wicked, as if determined 
Upon a eovp d'<'tat; and ho began b) perspire all over. 
The skein fared badly. At'tliis moment some slight 
diversion was made in liis favour by a servant appearing 
With a message regarding somebody in the back-parlour; 
whereupon Mrs Hlackmore went hastily down stairs; 
and Harry’s eyes follovRcd her wistfully: he thought he 
should tike to get out. 

‘ Oh, girls,’ said Caroline, returning in a few minutes, 

‘ it is poor cozy, and mamma is bringing her up for us 
all to cotmort Ijct. She has lost I don’t know how 
much money by the failure of that horrid Skinner’s 
hank; and what’s worse, she can’t find her husband.’ 

• . ‘He ought bo sent home wherever he is,’ replied 
Maria; sure she was .just too good to.liim. Oh, 
Mr Harry Phipps, what p sad set you men areI 
^clare you are ravelling agatii,’ 

Harry, colouring to ti^/’oots of the hair, bent for¬ 
ward to g)lead some unintelligible excuse; the fast 
M^a took hold of Ms finger as if she was cross; and 
at that instant another finger was pressed upon liis 
^Iioulder, and looking up, he gazed into tiie eyes of ids 
wife! • • . * 

For some secottds Harry and his spouse looked at 
each otlie* as jf unable to believe their eyes ; but the 
lady’s good scnsetat-last prevailed, and gulping down ' 
something which would have come out with mbst 
women, she gently shook her husband’s hand, now ; 
liberated <!ftom the purse-silk, with ‘ Harry, love, I am j 
so glaS te find you here, l.was really afraid that wor^o 
bad happened than the failure of Skinner & Co.’ 

* Htery replied in rather an indistinct tone, though 
Charles tacy ever after vowed he didr-wonderfully,: 
considering the looks of Mrs Blackmore and her 
daughters. As for Maria she retired from silk and 
all, without a word about deceivers, which was also 
remarkable. Sense in the persm of Mrs Bunting Vor 
<moe appeared contagi ous. T I]c*BlackmoreB, one and 
dt, tacitly aCTeed that tWxb nad leen no mistake what¬ 
ever; in the iamily, beyond the drolj ^articuliR- of*their 
not recognising in a geeT^Icman introduced to them as 
Mr Harry Phipps the hushed of a lady whom they 
hrf be^accustomed to address as Mrs Bimtlng. By ; 

: tlie failtire of Skinner & Co. poor Mr*i Bunting had ■ 
last everything hut the cottage and furniture at West- j 
bpornc; a fact which she learned only on he)*arrival in , 
; Ifjondon to pay a long-projected \^it to her mother’s \ 
. tdJMives, the Blackmores. * 

Buntings 4n due time went nomt. We ht^e 
i iwtliisbn to believe that there Iras never elten a curtain-; 
jj&ture delivered on the subject of the purse-sillt. | 
last visited WestboumefMrs^Pliipps Bunting j 
^seito;#s abtiive, as good-natured,tnd as popular as ever; 

*. , foirntten-io sgjy Master Harry, for! 

Boir^g,' Bstiuire, had .been appointed^: 

distnet. He 


was also Invested with a coupleM agencies tor certain 
absent proprietors t but banief er again * thought he 
might go’ on sporting-excursions ; and no fai^fiy could 
have imagined hint to be a badhelor, for e|;er since 
he set fairly to work, a more m.irried-like'man wo 
never saw. 

e 

- - 1 -^ — - 

THE DROLLEKIES OP FALSE POtolTICAt 
ECONOMY. 

wmua AND OTIUSB UQUORS. 

The portion devoted to the subject of Intoxicafing 
liquors would make a curious chapter in the history of 
legislation in almost every Eimopean country. Here 
tlicre is a doable cause of disturbance, since besides 
mitiuns about the balance of trade and the like, many^ 
well-meaning, tltough not always judicious, attempt^! 
have been made to render such legislation conducive to 
sobriety and morality. Thus among the Irish statutes 
one stumbles on an act of Queen Elizabeth's reign 
‘ Against making of Aqua Vita:.’ It is justly described 
.as ‘ a (Irink nothing proflt.ablo to bo daily drunken and 
used,’-‘and thereby much corn, grain, and other things 
are consumed, spent, and wasted to the great hinderance, 
less, and damages of the poor inhabitants of this realm ’ 
-^for which reason are passed provisions, not to modify 
but entirely to suppress it—with what effect we may 
easily know. But our object at present is not with 
legislation for Vhe suppression of drunkenness, winch 
always deserves *favourable consideration, but witli the 
commercial reguhations nfilfct'ng liquors, and the 
strange nations of political economy involved in them. 
The subject is so ample thiit wo arc obliged to restrict 
our illustrations almost entirely to one small country 
—Scotland. 

It will rather surprise the reader perhaps to find 
tliat, for the promotion of their economic ends, the 
laws seem to liave been directed more to tlio encourage¬ 
ment tlian the suppression of drinking. The earliest 
interference with coniniereo in liquors appearing 
ainopg the ScottisJi acts of parliament is very imperious 
and. comprehensive, but not very explicable in its 
objects. Statutes at that time were short, and it will 
cost the reader little trouble to peruse that wliich was 
passed in the year 1436, and the reign of James I., 

‘ anenf Flomisli wines.’ ‘ It is statute and ordained 
■thatvo njan buy at Flemings of the Dane in Scotland, 
any kind of wine, under the pain of escheat (or for¬ 
feiture) thereof.’ Doubtless parliament believed that it 
iiad reasons for this enactment, but it would not bo 
epsy to fln(^ out at the present, day what they were. 
El 1603 u more minute act was passed referrihle to ale 
and other provisions. It appoints miqpstrates of towns 
‘ tliat they set and ordain a certain price, goodness, and 
fineness, upon bread, ale, and aU otlier necessary things 
that is wrought and dajjy bought and used by the 
king's lieges. And tliat they make certain purviews 
and examinations to wait daily upon the keeping 
tliereof. Jlnd when.any workman he’s noted taking 
an cilorb)timt price *for his stuff, above the price, and 
ovdr far disproportionate of the sttHIf he buys, that he be 
punished by the said barons, provosts, and bailies, &e.’ 
A little later, in 1540, an act was pas^ ‘touching the 
exorbitant prices of wine, salt, and timmer.’ The provi¬ 
sions that foUow are somewhat curious, and rank among 
the most barefaced instances of a class legislating, not 
only for its own interest, but its own tt^yment. In 
the first place, the ;i^rovosts and bailiM-^sapposed -to 
he always excellent judges of good cheer—are to fix a 
low and reasonable price al; w hi^ the wines and other 
conunodiutis are obtainahle. V^en .this la fixed, it is 
appointed that * na maft is to buy tijUt the king's grace 
be fijfst aerved. And Hi# ^l^Wice and ofltona b^g con- 
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pleaae them to talte prices fbr ala and drinking-bcer at tiieir pleaaun, may 
• that noblemen of the be restrained* Therefore.his majesty, with advice and 
' i|^ and other gentlemen t)f consent of his estates of parlimnent, do^ rCcOmmend 
prises; and thereafter to and authorise the lords of i)is majesty’s Frivy-Coimcil 
lAord’s lieges be served at from time to time, afteil consideration had of tlse 
■ it was cunningly foreseen ordinary rates of rougli beer and barley for the time,, 
t: imi>orte# at a compulsory to regulate and set down the prices of ale and drinking* 


ijrating price. Of sucii as beer rented and sold in the several^shires and i)urglis of 
sold cheap, the ‘ prelates, ! the kingdom, as they shall think j^t amkreosonable.’ 
a ’ who sat ill parliament, I * The council were authorised to make their regulations 
Hicy should have the pro- by acts and orders, ‘ and to inflict such censure^ pains, 
ar that the ‘ all and sundry ’ and penalties ujrpn the ci^ntmvcncrs of these acts and 
m wouldliavo little chance orders as tliey shall tlduk fit; and to do all ot^r 
ap wine. • things ivquibite for ^lic execution of the same.’ 

Is, during the regency 4>{ Wlien the Seottisii Privy-Council ceased to exist by 
lund that the act just cited the union witli ICnglafld, there was some difliculty in 
ent, and tliat some sterner, ^teowing how this net should he applied. The Court 
to enable the aristocracy to W Session, looking ui>on flio supply of ale as vital to 


m would liavo little chance 
ap wine. • 

Is, during the regency iSrf 
lund that the act just cited 
{cnt, and tiiat some sterner 
to enable the aristocracy to 


get cheap wine. Au act was passed referring to the tire country, took on itself to protect tjio public, just 
previous one, and slating th.at ‘nevertheless the noWe- a.s a passenger sometimes undertakes the management 
men—such as prelates, carls, lords, barons, and other of a vessel whicli has lost its proper commander. On 
gentlemen—arc not served according to tlie said act, the occasion of tho^nalt-duty being extended to Scot* 
but are constrained to buy the same from merchants at land in 1725, they thougiit* a juncture had como when 
greater prices, contrary to the tenor of tlic said acts.’ it was aBsolufely necessary to interfere, as there was 
Hence it is declared tliat whenever wines have arrived no saying how far the brewers, let looso from the old 
in any town, and the prices have been fixed, the magis- regulations of the Privy-Council, might abuse tlie public 
trates ‘ shall incontinent pass to tJie luJirltet-cross of by charging an extravagant prieo or selling a bad 


that burgh, and there, by open proclaination, declare article. 'J'hc Court of Session is the supremo civil 
the prices of the goods furesaid as tliey are made, and tribunal in Scotland. Its rules of court for the regula- 
that none of the goods foresaid be disposed of for the tion of judicial proceedings arc called ‘ aets of sederunt.’ 
space of four days.’ Thus were measures taken to let On tliis occasion it passed ‘an act for prefJsntlng the 
the privileged persons have the benefft of tlieir pro- sale of had ale.’ Tho object was an excellent one, 
emption. • 'out ne are apt at the present day to consider tlikt 

That these acts, and tli# proclamations for enforcing brewers under the influeuec of compaction can best- 
em, were not a deail letter is shown by tlm criminal save the public from bad ale, and that judges ^ better 
cords. 6lu the 8th of Marcii 15fi0, Robert Hathwy, employed when tliey diretjt ^leir attention to the pro- 
ihn Sym, and James Lourie, burgesses of Edinburgh, tcctiou of tho public from uad law. They enacted tbe^ 
nfess their guilt in transgressing a regulation against tho brewers should sell bj^violesale at a merk Scots 
irchasing Bordeaux wines dearer than L.22, 10s. per gallon, and that dealers should sell by rodail at 2d. 


them, were not a deail letter is shown by tlm criminal 
records. 6lu the 8th of March 15fi0, Robert Hathwy, 
John Sym, and James Lourie, burgesses of Eilinburgh, 
confess their guilt in transgressing a regulation against 
purchasing Bordeaux wines dearer than L.22, 10s. 


(Scots of course) per tun, and Rochello wines dearer per pint. They professed to Aake this regulatjon 


than L*18 per tun. On the 4th of May 1555, George 
Hume and thirteen otlier citizens of i.oith were 


from ‘ taking into wjusidcration tho frequent abuses in 
vending and retailing had twopenny ale; and that front 


arraigned for retailing wines above tho proclaimed Iho'present duties and burijpnsvherewitl* tho brewers 
price—which for Bordeaux and Anjou wine was.lOd. of ale in and about tlie city of EdinlfUrgli are cliarged, 
per pint; and for Rochello, Sherry, and sometliing called occasion may be taken by ill-designing j^rsons to 
Cunczeoch—wliieh may for all we know to the contrary impose on the lieges and undersell fairsHealcrs, unless the 


mean Cognac—8d. per pint. 

In Ireland the privilege of having their wine dicappr 
than other people was given to the aristocracy with 
almost more flagrant audacity. By tho Iri^j^^rfsrtute* 
of the 28th Elizabeth, chap. 4, imposing customs- 
duties on wines, the lord-lieutenant is not only autho¬ 
rised to take for his own consumption twenty tuns, 
duty free, annually, but he is at tlie same time declarq^I 
to liave ‘ full power to grant, limit, and appoint, unto 


prices for brewers imd retailers be certain and fixed.’ 

The brewers threatened to give «p their business, 
and tho court found it necessary to talw ^ther 
n^asures. ' Another act of sederunt was passad. It iS 
best, we think, where their contents are so curious, tq 
quote theadoeuments tlicinselves, howtjver stiff or* 
formal they itkay seem, and the coiiimeneem<9it of the 
act follows: * # 

‘ Whereas, in the infonnation and memorial this 
day oflered by liis majesty’s advocate to the Lotds of 
Coftncil and Session, it is represented that tlte brewers 
witliin the city of Edinburgh and liberties thereof, 


every peer of this realm, and to every of the Privy- day oflered by liis majesty’s advocate to the Lotds of 
Council in the same, and the queen’s learned counsel Coftncil and Session, it is represented that tlte brewers 
for tho time being, at his or their discretion from witliin the city of Edinhuj^h and liberties thereof, 
time to time, such portion and quantity of wines, to and others wlio hav§ the' ‘privilege of f’l^rnisliing the 
be free and discharged of and from tlie said customs said •citj^ with ole, have entered into a resolution 
and subsidy, as be shall think to be mete imd compe- and confodjeracy that they iiill at once give over 
tent for every of them, after their, degrees anj callings brewing when the duties on malt granted to Bis, 
to have.’ * • • majesty by act of parliament are attempt tO be 

To return to Scotland. In the ensuing centuryVo recovered; tMlt this resolution and confederasy Baust 
find the legislature resorting to the homely liquor of bring much distress on the good people of the said eity 


the working-claMOs. On tlie 23d December 1669, on through \«»nt of ole, and likewise by want of bread, the 
act was passed which begins in the following considerate pjeparing whereof fepends upon yeaSt or barm, anJ 
and paternal fashion:— must produce tujauUs and confusions, to the overthrow 

‘ Oui? sovereign lord, considering that it is most, oftall good gSvemment, and tortile great loss and hurt 
agreeable to reason and equity, and of universal con- of the most Ihnocent of nis majesty’s subjects, kud is 


cernment to all his majesty’s subjects, and especially fhost dangerous and highly criminal.’ 

_-| 4 » 0.1*^ ___.a . V' Jt _ . ■*.. a mi_ Is. ^ _.u 


to those of riiq metmer sSrt, that a due proportion Iw Thus, it being cle^y shewi^ that the refusal of 
observed bertvjqtt price of the boll of b^ and the brewers to brew ale nt TOonriee fixed by the judges of 
pint and other naeaauifes of ale drinklng-Beer rented jAe Court of Session ^ust^oduce sometBiUg Bke a 
*and sold witbiU tifla ^Idhgddm, that thereby the liberty «enoh revolufifoo, and be fmluwd^ bytmpecat attkrohy, 
taken by brotveri jtoid vinUiiera, to exact exorbtumt tho court next proceeds to doclarbi-aot In thhj^t of 


^ Reduce sometBihg' like a 
fmluwd^ bytgenecat atuircby, 






composition—‘ that it is illegal and inconsistent nrith 
the public welfore for common brewers, on others whose 
. employment's to provide necessary sustenance for the 
people, all at once to qui# and forbeqr the (jxercise of 
fccir occu]mtion, when the^ are in the s*4e possession 
of the materials, bouses, and instruments for to carry 
on the trade, so that the people may be deprived of, or 
much stcaitened iii {.heir moat or driuk ; and that so to 
do in defiance awl contempt of the laws is highly, 
criminal and severely punishable. And therefore the* 
said L^rds of Council and Session, to prevent the mis¬ 
chiefs threatened to tlic and Units aforesaid, do 
hereby require and ordain aVl arid every brewer and 
brewers within the city of Ediv-burgli and liberties 
thereof, and others who have the, privilege of furnishing 
the said city with ale, to c^ntJnuc and carry on their 
trade of brewing for the service of tlie lieges.’ , 

It is astonishing to find that tho brewer-s gave way. 
Scotland was at that time much under government and 
' aristocratic iniincnce; and very likely the poor men 
felt that it wpuld he Ixdter to lose a Uttlq money than 
fight a battle with the Court oP Session, especially 
as the Lord Advocate threatened to indict, them for 
a conspiracy. Thsrt they continued permanently to 
accept of the profits--or rather, perhaps, losses—fixed 
by the Court of Session no one will believe. They 
would in due time manage to get the usual profit of 
capital and exertion from their operations, tir else 
would contrive to give up business.* 

It is one of the consequences of adopting false and 
artificial notions on political economy, that these drive 
the most conscientious and virtuous men to tho most 
mischievous and violent extremities. ‘Where tilings 
‘should be left^io tliemselvcs they believe interfenmee 
t* be rifcl't, and so believing, they think it necessary to 
carry diit their views at whatever cost. A remarkable 
^stance of tins w'.as shewn by the virtuous and high- 
minded lluncan l''orbes<\)i>(.!iilloilcn. lie thought the 
introduction of foreign commodities ruinous to the 
copntry. He eonsicKred that whatever was paid for 
them was so much lost to Ms foll(9a’-countryinen. On 
.this principle he waged a determined war against % 
foreign commodity c6mii)g into vogue in his latter 
days, using all hft endeavours to suppress its use, and 
substitute for it a commodity of liomc-produce. Will 
the reader, in tin? days of tenquTance societies, believe 
that the commodity which lie desired to suppress was 
teii, and that which he wished to enrourage was Ijeer ? 
HerOjare^iis own words in a letter to a statesman of 
the timen ‘The cause of the misehief wc eom]ilain,of‘' 
^9 evidently the excessive use of tea, which is now 
•heedihe so erfmmou that the mealiest families even of 
labouring people, particularly in burghf) make tlnar 
(rooming’s meal of it, and thereby wholly disuse the ale 
whicli heretofore was their accustomed drink; and the 
samesdrug supplies all the labouring women with their 
aftcruootft entertainmeut, even the exclusion of the 
twopenny.’ After so formidable a picture, it is not 
unnatur^ to find liim thus er^ing;^ out against the 
influence of Dutch cntcriirise, which was their spreading 
the drink which choerr-but not inebriates throughout 
Europe: ‘They run their low-priced tea into Scotland, 
and solfj’ it very cheap—a pound went from half a 
crm#a *o three or four shillings. Thd goodwife was 
fowd of it liecause her betters m^c use of tea; a pound 
^it would last her a month, which made heP breakfast 
cheap, 80 she made no accoudl of the sugar whiph 
/Iffie took Up only in ounces. In shorl^ the itch spread; 

Vilest teas ^ere run int^this country 
. 'freni Holland, sold and bought at tho prices I have 
’'piten^ioncd 5 and at present there^re very few cobbleft 
W *»f the burgh^of this country who do not sit 
gritvely with their wi\es and famlUes to tea.’* 

S? ^frightful piptuif! may laugh at it, but 

i,—/ _ * 

*'' „ !*■’" ♦ ^llodea Papers, J»L 


it really was frightftil to onowho sincerely believed 
that the money paid for fta Vas a dead loss to the 
country, and who did not knovk that the tea was paid 
for by the exportation crfibome-pyoduce. 

-:-J,__ 

FAMILY IIFE IN A NEGRO TOWN. 

^ • 

There is a large mass of maniiad 'ijccupying an in¬ 
termediate position between the savage anifthe civilised 
nations of the world. These have no literature of their 
own, yet they have received some amount of know¬ 
ledge by traditioreor communication with ^citlieT p^ple. 
They know littlji or nothing of science, yet they are 
skilled in some of the useful arts of Ufe. They have 
no regular legislation nor codes of civil law, yet they 
have forms of government and unwritten laws to which 
they steadfastly adhere, and about which they can plead 
as eloquently as a Chancery barrister or an advocate 
in the Courts of Session. 'Wliile they cultivate the 
ground, keep cattle, and live upon the lawful products 
of the soil, they have none of the culinary dainties 
of lifu,; whilst they plant the cotton-tree, and weave 
and dye cloth to make their garments, their clotliing 
is scant, and devoid of all excellence in the manu¬ 
facture. As far removed from the polite Europc.an 
on the one liand, as from the savage Indian or the 
radc Hottentot on tiie other, they may be rightly 
termed the semi-barbarous portion of mankind. It 
is a curious question how tliey came to (jeeupy this 
middle slate o? civilisation, which they have retained 
for so many cuRturies. We know that the wandering 
tribes of Asia, and some of ftte kingdoms of that conti¬ 
nent wlii(,-li partake of tho characteristics now described, 
in former ages cnjoycii scasoiis of uationai splendour 
and gleams of civilisation, tho twilight of wliich has j 
not yet passed away; but we know notliiug of tlie ' 
history of Central Africa, a large part of which is com¬ 
posed of semi-barbarous nations. 

Wc now specially refer to that portion of the‘African 
continent which lies between the Great Desert and 
the Kong Mountains, with a continuation towanl Lake 
T(jhgd — comprising a tract of country about 300 
miles in length and 2000 in breadth. South of this 
latitude the people are more barbarous and cruel, and 
the deserts of the west' are inhabited by tribes more 
purely, negro and ignorant. Moors, Mandingoes, Foo- 
livlis, 5nd Jaloofs, principally dwell in this vast region 
of ■Wv,-jt-iCcntral Africa. All these peoples are more 
or less European in their form and countenance; tlie 
pure negroes occasionally mixed with them being 
probably imiwrted slaves or their descendants. Those 
Rations diflbr from each other in their languages, and 
in some of their customs and manners; but there is a 
similarity iu tiioir mode of living, if we except the 
Moors, which makes it as unnecessary as it would be 
tedious to describe each of tliem separately. ‘We wish ' 
to make our renders acquainted with tho forms ancl 
habits of semi-barbarous life, whatever local name or 
geographijeal appearance it may assume. 

The first and most important feature of observation 
is tilt) position of flie female sex. This regulates the 
b\A of the liouses and the towns, the nature of agricul¬ 
ture, and the whole social economy. In Africa the 
women are emphatically the working-class of the 
community, and hold an intermediate station between 
wife and slave, occupying the rank and employments 
of both. A wife is usually bought fbr so many of 
cattle or such a number of slaves, and then becomes 
the property of her husband. There is no limit to the 
number of wives. Even the Mohammedan negroes 
do not c^orm to tlie Koran in <419 restriction to the 
number of four. One chief boasted that he had eighty 
wives; and upon the Englishman answering that hise 
cou|trymen thought one woman quite cnoug^t to 
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elevation behind, so that we were fairly w'edgcd in the 
seat, and had many thumps before we learned to sit 
correctly in these stocks. We therefore liad no wish, 
as we had little opportunity, of trying the speed of our 
hcasls, the road lying through a vast forest. The men 
who accompanied us wore armed with muskets, and 
kept a sharp look-out among the bushes, though there 
was not much fear of being attacked in this i)laco by 
wild beasts in the day-time, as it was .a frequented 
route, and had been often visited by tlie Imnter. By 
and by we eame to a stream, which was fordable in 
the dry season. Senegambia abounds with rivers and 
creeks ; indeed it seems to he one of the best-watered 
regions of the earth, and luis excellent means of cuin- 
munication for trade. These waters Sre full of fish, 
w'hieh form an importiint article of foofl for the people. 

After crossing the riv^r, wc saw the ]>lac<‘ of our 
destination on a rising ground surrounded ijilli liclds. 
The town was surrounded with a low mud-wall and 
stockade to keep off wild beasts, and as a slight pro¬ 
tection against roving freebooters. Larfter towns, csjk?- 
cially those belonging to warrior chiefs, have high 
mud-walls, sometimes with loopholes and bastions, 
and are capable of standing a siege where the enemy 
has neither cannon nor battering-rams. 'J'lic gate was 
made of planks shaijed with the axe, for the natives 
have no saws. The appearance of the place fr^m a 
distance was very singidar, for it consisted of 400 or 
600 huts, all built in tlie same manner, with conical 
rooft thatched with grass. No chimneys,' si)ires, 
nor ■windows relieved the monotony of th(' scone. 
Upon entering, jve thrc;ided our way through Barrow 
passages, between high fences, as through thi^ miwes o^| 
a labyrinth, where we might have wandcrcJall day 
without finding an exit. At last our guides brought 
us to a wicket-door, through whicB wo passed, and 
found ourselves in Samba’s enclosure. IJe welcomed 
ns with great cordiality, and led us towards his 
dwelling through a group of inquisitive women and 
children. It was a circular hut, ratlier larger than the 
others, and constructed with a little more care. The wall 
was composed of large lumps of day in square blocks, 
laid upon each other while still wet; these speedily 
dry and harden in the sun, forming a subst^tial sup¬ 
port, of about four feet high, for t^e roof. Tne roof is a 
conical frame of bamboo-cane thatched with long^rass, 
having long eaves to protect the walls from the ddujfing 
rains of Africa.. The most substantial of these dwell¬ 
ings are liable to be undermined by wet, if the ground 
he level, or to be penetrated by rain, if the roof be not 
kept ia good repair; in which case the sides can no 
longer support its weight, i'or this reason, deserted 
towns goon become heaps of mud ruins, and finally a 
mound of clay. 

The interior of Samba’s dwelling was as simple as the 
outride. On one rid* vaa a platform or hurcjje of cane, 
raised about turn feet from tlie ground ufon stakes. 
This served for n bedstead, and the bedding was com¬ 
posed of a simple skin or mat. Being rich, Sfiinba 


had other mats for himself and his friends to sit upon, ] 
and two or three low stools. His gun, spear, leathern 
bottle, and other accoutreraentj, lay in | convenient 
place: and we observed a couple of boxes, one of trhich 
contained cloehos, and the fther a heterogeneous maso 
of tricing valuables received from Europeans. Of 
course such boxes and their contents are not of fre¬ 
quent occurrence in these lowly dwellings. Near tliis 
i« ivhut was another small one which se^cd for.a kitchen: 
a fit contained some earthen pots, wooden bowls, and 
calabashes, with iron pots and neat baskets as articles 
of distinction. Hero wag sJso the large pestle and 
mortar, the use of which tvill be presently described. ^ 
Kamiia was dres.‘#(d in the usual garb of a negro 
gentleman. He wore large cottoii drawers, 'which 
reoi'hed half-way clowB ^he leg, and a loose smock 
pommel in front, and an ^ith wide .sleeves. On his feet were sandals, fastened 
wfeth leathern straps over his toes, the legs being bare. 
His head was covered willi a white i^ap encircled 
with a Baisley shawl— which 1 had formerly given 
liini—and which was worn in the nianner of a turban. 
Two large greegreestor amulets—being leathern purses,* 
containing some holy word* or sacred scraps —depended 
from his neck by silken cords. • This costume was 
pleasing, and set oif his manly form to’advantage. 
One of his wives iramediiitely presented us with 
a calabash of sour milk, and rfiome cakes of rice or 
pounded nuts and honey. The Africans have in 
general onl 3 '^ two ftieals a day ; but some, who can 
aflbrd it, take lunch about two o’clock. Strict Mo¬ 
hammedans profess not to drink intoxicatiifS liquors; 
but looser religionists cannot resist the temptation 
of rum, of which the pagan negroes drink to excess. 
ISainba brouglit out a bottle of this liijuor, and pre-. 
sented it with evident glqe, himself doing jj^icc tQ 


its contents. 

We then proceeded to view the rest of tlie premisesj^ 
Samba had six wives, ea(4) «f whom liad a separate 
hut. Their dwellings resembled that of thei%Iord, but 
were of smaller size, and the doers were very low^so 
as to require consWerablc stooping to enter. Tnese 
apertures for admitting light, air, and human beings^ 
and for letting out the smolu;, always look^towards the 
west, for the easterly wind brings cltaids of sand; and 
if the tornadoes wliich blow from the same qpiartcr are 
allowed an inlet to a hut, they B}>ecdiip make an outlet 
fof themselves by whirling the roof into the air. Tlie 
women wore dressed in their best aiyle on tlie occa¬ 
sion of our visit. One cloth, or pang, was fastened 
round their waist, and hung down to th<^ ankles; 
anotlier was thrown loosely over the bosom and 
shoulders.* Their hair was plaited with ribbony'and, 
decorated wi^i beads, coral, and pieces of goM. Their 
legs were bare; but they had neat sandals bn thei|^ 
feet. They were loaded with necklaces, bracelets, 
armlets, and anklets, composed of coral, amber, and 
finf, glass beads, interspersed with beads of* gold and 
silver. Tlicsc are tlftir wealth and their pride. Some 
had little children, Whose oirrjl covering was atringg of 
beadi ro«nd thef waist, neck, ankles,, atfll wrists : an 
elder girl of about*tea years %d a. small clotli about 
her loins. ' We saw no furniture in their Imts except a 
few bowls and calabashes', a rude distaff Ibi^roinning 
cotton, and tiic usual bed-hurdle coveircd wifu mats. 
'The ladies were very garrulous and inquisitive, nar- . 
rowly inspecting our skin and dress, and asking many 
t^uestions about li^opean females. They wondered 
how a rich man could do with only one wife, but 
tlipught moaogamy was a good thing for the 'women. 
Theso mothats never carfy thefr children in t^eir grm.*, 
hut infants are borne in a pang upon the back. 

_ Another hut servetl for Sambas store, where .ho kept 
his merchandise;, anoAer was occupied by some femiue 
slaves, and another l|y male slaves. Tbes* poor crea¬ 
tures wore only a cloth ronhd tdieiriJIoiaB, hanging as 
far as the knees j t}ie femalqp ha^ cadh'a necklace of 
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.oomnum beads giren b;r:.tlieir mistresses. At night 
Ho down upon a mat %> skin, and light a fire in 
,.the middle pf the hu^ This serves both for wannth 
aad to keep away noxious insects.. Their* furniture 
Insisted of working instruments—hoe*i calabashes, 
rush-baskets, and the redoul»t!tble pahon. The lastr 
mentioned instrument is a large wooden mortar made 
by the Itoubles, aifipdcring class of Foolahs, one of the 
most stunted and^jgly of African races, and quite dif-^ 
ferent flum the pastoral and warrior tribes. These roving V 
, fflpsieB work in woofi, and may be called the coopers of 
'Africa; When they find n convenient spot of ground 
> fiynished with the proper kind of trees, they imme¬ 
diately proceed to cut them down: the branches are 
formed into temporary huts, and the tnmka are made 
into canoes, bowls, pestles, ahd mortars, and otlicr 
wooden utensils. Their chief implements are an axei 
and a knife, which they use with great dexterity. 

The freemen are very indolent, and, with the ex- 
'' oeption of the Foolahs, seldom engage in any useful 
work. The,time not occupied in hunting, fishing, 
•travelling, or ptiblic business, is usually spent in indo¬ 
lent smoking, gossipping, orTcvelling. The male slaves 
are employed in felling timber, vyeaving, drawing 
water, collecting grass for horses, and helping the 
women in the fields; but as all tliis, excepting the 
first, can be done by females, tlie slaveholders do not 
care to keep many male slaves. Women generally 
attend to field-work. Before the* rains set in, they 
make holes in the ground witli a lioe, and, after drop¬ 
ping in s^ds, cover in the etirtli with their feet. In 
case of rice, the surface of the ground is turned up with 
a narrow 8i»ade. After tl)e rains tlio grain is ripe, and 
•the tops are ctJv'ofT. Wlten the natives have not sepa¬ 
rate st(«'>-huts of their own, they keep their corn in 
largo i<Ish-baskets raised ,up,on stakes outside the vil¬ 
lage ; and these stores are not violated by tlieir fellow- 
townsmen. The grain it' Igaten or trodden out of the 
husks, and then winnowed in the wind. The women 
popnd it into meal offiour with a pestle i>early five feet 
long, the ordinary mortar < .mt.aining about two gallons. 
This is a most la\)orion3 process, and oeeujties inanjj 
hours of thovday or niglit. ^ 

After gratifying, if not satisfying, the curiosity of 
Samba’s vfives, we thought it right that a return should 
be matle by theirtj.xplaiuing to us their inode of dri-ssing 
food, especially the celebrated kunakoos. This was cheer¬ 
fully done, the ni«re so ns we presented them with small 
articl^ ofiiinselled finery. Tlio flour i.s moistened witli 
water, tken shaken and stin ed in a eulabasli until ..it ' 
forms into small hard granules like peppercorns, whieli 
owillXieep gO()<l for a long time jf preservyS! in a dry 
•place. Tne poorer class wet this prepatf-d jjrain witli 
ipot wat^r until it swells like rice; others steam it in 
an earthen pot with holes, which is placed above anotlier 
containing flesh and water, so that the flavour of the 
meat makes the kooskoos savoijry. Wo saw .a oisli 
of this kind in preparation for our dinner, along with 
Other stews of a daintiff kind; Miiaiic of rice lioilcd 
witl^uiilk and dried fish, or witli bptter and Irneat, not 
forgetting vegetables asd condiments. Some of these 
stews, when well prepared, ayu not to be despised. 

Afto^ inspecting the Icitchcn and its contents, our 
host* conducted us to the benlnng or palawr house, 
-which answers the purpose of a town-hall and assemhly- 
room. It is a large building, without side-wi’ils, being 
. supported upon strong post!% and having a bar^Jc 

mud to form a seat or lounging-bench. It is gcnc- 
e|;«^tod under the shade of a larg® tabba-tr*e, 
iv||rf?i^' 3j! i|l]he pride .mtlic town. Here alF public busi- 
iji;, ttensacted, trials_ are coi^uoted, strangers art 
S|||iB^e^,imd;,Wtber the idle re^rt for^^tlig news of the 
hrs mteiminable speakers, they make 
gnd kn^ houf to spin out a case or 
figures of speech. Mungo' 
'fefloTientlb^ieard these special pleaders, say^ 


that in the forensic qucdificalions of procrastination 
and cavil, and the arts of cofebdvuding and perplexing a 
chuse, they are not easily sui^^ssed by the ablest 
pleaders in EuropF. Tlfb following may serve as an 
exnlmplo of their talent*;—An assX bad got loose and 
broken into a field of corn, much of-which it destroyed. 
The proprietor iSf the com caught the beast in his 
field, and immediately cut its thrdkt.-i^ The owner of 
the ass then brought an .action to recovertlamages for 
the loss of the ass, on which he set a high value. Tlie 
other acknowledged having killed it, but pleaded as a 
set-oflT that the v^ue of the corn destroyed was quite 
equal to that of tha beast which he had killed. The 
law recognised ■ihe validity of both claims—that the 
aM should he paid for, and so should the corr;; for the 
proprietor had no right to kill tlie beast, and if had no 
riglit to damage the field. The glorious uncertainty 
was therefore displayed in ascertaining tlie relative 
value of eaelx; and the learned gentlemen managed so 
to puzzle the cause, that after a hearing of three days 
tile court broke up witliout coming to any decision, and 
the cause was adjourned for a ftiture hearing. 

Anotlier palaver wliich lasted four days was on the 
following occasion:—A slave-merchant had married a 
woman of Tanibacunda, by whom he ha<l two children. 
He suhscqueutly absented himself for eight yfears 
without giving any account of hiiii.self to his deserted 
wife, who, seeing no prospect of his return, at the end 
of three years married another man, to whom she 
likewise liore two children. Tlie slatee now .returned 
and claimed his wife ; but the second husband refused 
to surrender lie'r, insisting that, bj' the usage of Afiiea, 
wlieti a mail )ia/-'liecn tliree years absent from his wife 
witliout giving notice of hia^ieiug alive, the woman is 
at liberty;, to marry again. This, however, proved a 
]iuz7.ling question, and all the circumstances on hotli 
sides had to be investigated. At last it was determined 
tliat the differing claims were so nicely balanced that 
the court could not pronounce on tho side of cither, 
hut allowed the woman to make her choice of the 
husbands, Shu look time to consider; and it is said 
tliat, liaving ascertained that her first husband, though 
older than the second, was much riclier, she allowed 
luT Srst love to carry the day. 

These lawsuits alliird much amusement to the free¬ 
men of j\frican towns, who have little employment, 
and to whom time seems to be a matter of no impor- 
tayice.^ WhelhiT a journey occupies a week, a month, 
or a j oar, is of little moment, provided they can ob¬ 
tain vi/jtvals and find amusement in the yilacu they 
visit. African labourers are quite surprised at tlie 
bustle and impatience of Englishmen ; and when urged 
to make haste in flnisliing a job, will innocently 
ef:claim—‘No hurry, master; there be plenty of time : 
to-morrow comes after to-day.’ 

We went to see the blacksmith and saddler of the 
town. These are the only professional persons, and 
they are held in liigh e.stecm. Tho blacksmith is a 
worker in all kinds of metal, and combines the avoca¬ 
tions of goldsmith, silversmith, jeweller, nailer, and 
gunsmith., In the interior, he also manufactures native 
iron liy ^melting the- stone in furnaces with charcoal) 
whieli process converts it- at once into steel: but as 
Ihife operation is rudely performed, it is attended with a i 
great -waste of metal, -which is also very hard and diffi¬ 
cult to be worked; so that English iron is used -when it 
can be obtained, and bars of iron form a con^derable 
article of commerce. The blacksmith’s utensils consist 
of a hammer, anvil, forceps, and a pair of double bellows 
made of two goat-skins. When we saw him he and 
his slaves wore making stirrups, hut the (aeration was 
very tedioua.' „ 

The sadfilur tans and dresses ie&ther,- and can make 
a very beautiful and soft material by repeat^ly rubbing 
and beating the hides. The thiek skhiB are con-verted » 
into sandals ; those of sheep and goats ore dyed and mode 












into sheaths of TfuiOBS.ldQiSfltnrses for greegrees, corors shea-tree, whjqh is not unlike a Spanish owe, tom has* 
for qmrers ,«nd saddl^ wmd a raxiety of ornaments, a kernel froni which the hatter is extracted by boiling, 
which are neatly seirt, u »’l negro lads can use the It is in great repute, having a richer taste than the 
needle. These arts, irith tlj( 0 se of wearing, working in butter of milk, and keeping, fSr a long’time without 
rushes, soap-n»king, i^d * pottery, constitute the salt, which « vefy exponftve in Africa. After bre^- 
native crafts. The Afi^cans, evidently understand the fast wo took leave of our kind host and his family, and 
principles of many useftd afts, and eWnce considerable rettirncd in the same way we came, 
ingenuity in the eaccutlon, considering the rudeness of Tlic foregoing description of seigi-barharoua life may 
tlieir instruments, their want pf capital, and the total seem to portray it in some attractfsc colours, so that 
absence of hired labont. si indolent and licentious persons might ask; Is it not 

Suspended on a tree near the entrance of the town preferable to our sophisticated state of society? We 
wo saw the strange dress of bark called Mumbo Jumbo, are not judges (g' other ^^ofile’a taste, btit we can see 
This is a device by the men t# keep their wives in it nothing rlesirablc.* Its evils are numerous )^(1 
in awe when the httsband’s authoritj’iis not sufiieiont very great. It i» % dearth or death of the soul, and 
to prevent family feuds and maintain proper subor^i- of all that which truly constitutes man an intelii- 
nation. It maybe called tlio pillory of Africa, and gent being, aiming at^iiioulal progress. Again, it is 
is thus employ^: Mumbo Jumbo announces his eonnocted with .a state of slavery, with 

pronCh by loud cries iii the woods, and at night enters the degradation of females, and willi polygamy— 
the town and proceeds to the hentnng, where all the three great moral evils, the soui’eos of (endless rapine, 
inhabitants ore obliged to assemble. The ecremony iiijiisl.iee, and misery. I'amino also frequently pro-* 
begins with songs and dances, wliich last till mid- vails, and is a dreadful scourge, evep compelling 
night, by which time Mumbo Jumbo has fixed ujwn' mothers to RcU sewno of their childnm that they majP 
his unfortunate victim. She is immediately seized, save the rest. I'or in «ich an nneertain state of 
strippeil, tied to a jwst, and scourged with Msimbo’s society, ifo one cares to lay up fer tho future, ns his 
rod, amid the shouts and derision of the whole assembly, hordes wamld only incur the greater risk of being 
No wonder that Mumbo Jumbo is held in great awe by pillaged and destroyed. 

the women! _•_ 

When we had finished our walks about town, the 

day was far spent, at\d the setting sun bade us hasUn e'c>MMlcnciAi. ports op ENOCAifi). ' 

to our lodging; for hero there is no twilight, so that in A return has just been made, by order of narjiaineut, 


10 our lodging; tor nere iiiero is no rwiiignt, so tnat m u resuvu nas just dcpu uuuie, uy order ol narjiaineut, 
a few minutes after the orb of day has disappeared which shews that IJverpool is now tho greatest port in the 
night supervenes, .'md the moon rul?s the heavens. r.rUish blmpire in the value of its exports and the extent 
The few cattle which belonged to the •Inliabitants were its foreign commerce, lleiiig the first port in the 
brought into a pen nt-tlfc town-wall, where they :ire Jb'itlsh Empire, it i.s the first port in ^lie world. New 
watched at night by armed men. We found a fire uf i-. tlie oidy place out pf flreat Dritain whWi can^t 

blazing wood in Samba’s hul, and sut down on mats. !'■" eumpiiie with the extent of its corumereo. _ pSm York 
to gossip and smoke till dinner should he served. The biyertiool ut Arnerlca, as Liverpool is the New 

ladies brought in the kooskoos, and other viands alre.ady Yoik ol Euro]>e. Jhc traejj; of those two ports is rcci- 
deseri bed, in wooden bowls, mid laid them on the floor ; P™, ' I “u produee of America, B]iij>p)j(l in New 

they then retired, us they never eat with the men. ^ f<-nns the .ass of the im^rts of Liveriiool ; the 
Each guest is e.vpoeled to help himself with his fingers, i»*^’>^“Uires of Imoland shipped at Liverpool, forriinhe 
- ^ ^ jh , . , . ’ mass ol the imports of Tsew York. The two ports are, 


and Samba hoped to piny U 8 a fittlc trick in rotuni for a _+1,^ -i 1 r • i a * it /.i* 

1 j ^ 1 • , 1 / ’ttrt 1 • -i 1 1*1 •together, the ^ates or noora of xmiry between tho Old 

one played upon Inmscdf. men he visited us ,in board Or? ex.muiidpg th% return just 

ship we provided only knives and forks winch all.werc - Liverpool 

expected to use. Poor Samba could hardly get a the vcir liiAO 1. onn^(m»io-ii..„ 

mouthful, and was the laughing-stock of the company, 


ill the year lli.50 aniouiited to nearly L.35,000,000 sterling 
(I.v34,li!)l,!i47), or considerably more tlffan one-half of the 


till in mercy a. spoon was brought to him. He now total value of the exports of the three kingdoms for that 


against him and ids negro friends, for the food was ing indust^ of the populations of those eSuntms; ‘ffartl/ 
too watery for themselves to manage well with their of a multitifto of caiiala and railways, spreming from 
hands. , Liverpool to all parts of England and the riche^ parts of 

After our repast we went out to see the diineing. "Wales; partly to Liverpool, being the commercial centre 
This favourite amusement of the Africans takes place of the three kingdoms; and partly to tho fact that very 


in the open air when the weather is fine; in wet nearly L.r2,0!)0,000 have been expended ain Liver-, 
weather it is held in the bentang, and when it is dark and nio-e thanM,. 12,000,000 in the river Mersey, 

large fires are kindled to giac light to the performers, ju conveiting a storri^ estuary and an unsafe anchorage 
They have two or throe musical instruments, the chief i» 08 t peru;.^ j)ort ever formed Ijy tne skill oi^ou. 

of which is a drum. Wlien this is beat, alljthe young comparing the feepective an^punts of the tonnage of 


folks become animated, and dnnee.lo the sound, clapiiiiig ‘uverpooi ana Jionaon, it appear., at first anipossibJe to 
their hands, and performing a number of evoliAioiis, "■ceount for tho fact that the shipmng of Lararpool is 
some of which are not tho most seemly. 'They Ifeep expor^trarie « 

up this exorcise through a great part of the night; so cIT’? ^ ® explanation of this 

je kft to't,*';.!..'’ f their .porh “SSl "tSTiSi 

retod to rest. Onr preparations for sleep were soon 5 ^ ^ canal and rir« 

m^e, by simply lying down upon tho mats plj^d upon g ^ Bayjiothing of the mil way trains, employed il 
the hurdle. 'The negr^s are very susceptible of cold, .jurying tholillion and a quarter of tons of 3 md or 
k"** J* pnntmg.'wfth heat, einployed in Liverpool, do not. State the case feirly, and 

but the fire m their huts keeps up the desired tempo- fhe maritime superisrity of Liverpool will be found to 
rature. They sleep very soundly, and canftot be easily be as decided a« is ita commen*^. We ought also to 
arouse^ till after sUh-nse. In the morning we made »dd, that while the cjstom-house returns for 18* give 
a .slight repast of grUel, to which a kmd of hasty- ^ Liverpool only 8,202,318 toS* of shipping, do payment 
• pudding with shea-butter was added for our peculiar of rates to the Liverpool Dock Est^ ii^theWlramontlu 
gratiflcatiwi. /riiis butter is made of the fruit of^the ending June-25, l&Sl, gives,8,7^,666 tjns, o 3 ,^eMly^ 
-.— . ..._ .. T."* . _ _ _ _ #0 ' • • 
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500,000 tone more. Comparing the rate, of increase of 
the exports of Lirerpool with that of oilier porjs, it 
appears that Lirerpooi is not only the first port in the 
kingdom, but*‘that it ft becoming more decidedly the 
fic-»t every year. During the^last five year%tho increase 
of the exports of Liverpool has been from 20,000,000 
to nearly 35,000,000, while that of I,oiulon has been 
from little less than 11 , 000,000 to rather more than 
U,000,00o! ,The c^itpOrts of Hull—which is undoubtedly 
the third port of tno kingdom—though still very largo, j 
have rather decluied, having been L,10,075,870 in lUfO, 
and ntfir more than i,.10,.‘i0(),fil 0 in 10.50. The exports 
of Glasgow, now the f.iurtA'ptyt of tlft empire, shew a 
fall*increase, from L.3,021,34.3 to L.3,7fi8,64(>. No other 
port now sends out exports of the Value of L.2,000,000 
u year, though Southampton conges near to L.2,000,0()0, 
and Cork passes L.l,000,000.— Liverpool Timet. 

AX UNFOUTUXATE MAN. 

I am fallen iato the hands of publiuaiis and sequestra- 
*tors, and they have taken all from me. WTiat now ! 
Let me look about mo. They have left me sun and moon, 
“Bre and water, a loving wife, and launy friends to pity 
me, and some to relieve me ;<.und I can still discourse ; 
and, unless I list, they have not taken away iiiy merry 
countenance* and my cheerful spirits, and a good con¬ 
science; they have still left me the jirovidcnce of (Joil, 
and all the promises of ^iio gospel, and my religion, and 
iny hope of heaven, .and my charity to them too. And 
still 1 sleep, and digest, and cat, and drink ; I read and 
meditate; 1 can walk in my neighbour’s pleas.int fields, 
Sriid see the varieties of natural beauty, and delight in 
all that in which God delights—that is, in virtue and 
wisdom, ill the whole creation, and in God himself.— 
Jeremy Taylor. ^ 

• » SLOW BUlr SURE. 

Sonife years ago a man was rppreliended in Ilampshirc, 
sbarged with a capital olTence—sheep-stealing, I believe. 
.\fter being exainiiied bdioiio a justice of the peace, he 
was committed to the county jail at'Winchester for trial 
at file ensuing assizt^. 'Tlic OMdenee against (he man 
was too strong to admit of any doubkof Ins guilt ; be was I 
consequently convicted, and sentence of death—rigiiUy 
enforced for sthis crime at, the jicrind alluded to—pro-* 
nounced. Monthefand years )>aBsed away, but no warrant 
for his ciOicutioTi arrived. In the inteival a marked 
improvement in tfee man’s conduet and bearing became 
appai'eiit. llis natural abilities were goo.!, bis temper 
mild, and his genval desire to please attracted the atten¬ 
tion and angaged the confidence of the governor of the 
prisonf wio at lengtii employed him as a donicstic eer- . 
vaiit; ana such was his reliance on his integrity that lie 
^veBSigmployed him in executing eommissionj^ not only 
in the ci^, hut to places at a great dis^incc from it. 
After a considerable lapse of time, however, the awful 
IriBtruniciit, which had been iiiadvcrtuntly concealed 
among other papers, was discovered, and at once 
forwarded^ to the high - sheriff, and by the proj-icr 
authority to the unfortunate delinquent' himself. My 
purpose is brief relation only ; ,sufficc it to say, the 
unhappy man is stated under these aaffectiiig cijreuiii- 
Btanses to have suffered the last penalty of ^e law.— 
Notes and Queries. • 

THE SEA-KINGS. OF NANTUCKET. 

Let America add Mexico to Texas, and (Ble Cuba upon 
Canada; let the English overswarm all India, and hang 
out their blazing banner from the sun ; two-thirds of this 
terraqueous globe are the Nantuokeber’s. For the sea Js 
I his—he owns it as emperors own eiiip|fcs, other seamen 
having but a right to pass through it. jibrchant-shiiis 
are' but eyrtensiou bridged ; armed ones buMoating forts; 

. even' pirates and privateers, though following the sea la; 
highwaymen thegoad, they but plunder other ships,other 
fromismts of ,the land^like theiffselves,* wnliout seeking 
to «aw th^Jiving from thi bottomless sea itself. The 
' biantubkbyjpWc plonca rasMes and riots# on the sea; be* 
.^alon e.fiiK'i^ e*langWe. goes dow,ii to "it In ships; to 


and fro ploughing it as liis own special ]iIaiitatioii. 
There is his home; there lies hjs business; which a Noah’s 
flood would scarcely interrupt, though it overwhelmed 
all the millions in ^iiia. . Be lives on the sea as prairie 
cocke in the prairie; he hides among the waves; he climbs 
them as chamois hunters cliiiih the Alps. For years he 
knows not the land; so that wheli ho conies to it at last, 
it siQells like another world, more strangely than the 
moon would to an eurtlisman. With the I{i,tid1es3 gull, 
.that at sunset folds her wings and is rocked to sleep 
I Ijotwcen billows, so at nightfall the Nantucketer, out of 
sight of land, furls his sails, and lays him to his rest, 
while under his vary pillow rush herds of walruses and 
whales .—Herman Melville's The Whale. 


T n H L 1 N N 7E A BO 11 K A L 1 S. 

r ‘ I.iuni Bck'CtiMl a tiny vvilil-Oovvor tluvt liu cUscovurecI, of cx- 
qnisito bennty and delicious odour, (ji bear his name—one tiint 
refuses to exebango the sdent gicn and nielanchoiy wood fur tiio 
more gay parterres of lioifieuiture.’— liambUs in Suvih'it ua.f Giitt- 
land, bt/ t^i/leanus. 

’Tis a child of the old green woodlands, 

M'herc the song of the free wild bird, 

A‘.id swaying of boughs in the suiriiner breeze. 

Are the only voices heard. 

In the richest moss of the lonely dells 
.\ie its rosy petals feuiid. 

With the clear blue skies above it spread, 

" And the lordly trees around. 

In those still, untrodden solitudes 
Us lovely days are passed; 

And the sun ly tuif is its fragrant bict 
When it gently dies atja^t. 

But ij from its own sweet dwelliiig-idaco 
, By a careless hand ’tis torn. 

And to hot and dusty city stiects 
In its drooping beauty borne, 

1 ts graceful head is with sorrow bowed. 

And it quiekly pines anil fades ; 

'Till the fragile bloom is for ever fled 
That gladdened the forest glades. 

will not dwell ’ncath a palace dome. 

With rare exotic flowers. 

Whose I'erfiinicd siilendour gaily gleams 
In radiant festal hours: 

It,loves not the I’urinii iiiaiblc vase, 

‘On the terrace fair and wide; 

‘ bright and sheltered garden bowers 

. Isiuiling in gorgeous pride. 

But it mourns for the far-off dingles, 

For their fresh and joyous air, 
m For the dewy sighs and sunny beams 
That lingered o’er it there. 

O lonely and Icvely forest-flower! 

holy lot is thine. 

Amid nature’s deepest solitudes, 

^Vith radiance meelc to shine. 

Bright blossom of the shady woods ! 

Livf on ill youy cool retreat, ^ 

Viihkriiied by tHb touch of human hand, 

* Or tha tread of careless feet 

'With the rich green fern around your home. 

The birds' glad son^ above, 

And the solemn stars in the still night-time 
Looking down with eyes of love 1 

Lucinoa Eni.iort. 
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‘ That seems to saj’, * 
I know you love me, Jlr Urey 


^'•vy lor ever.’ Close your eyes; you have her there! | 
fllEIiOSTAGES. ireoze - like, sportive, buoyant thiuj^; ii thing of : 

Ml friends, have you read Elia? If so, follow me, breathing, laughin;', unmistakahle life; she is mirrored + 

w-alking in the shadow of his mild presence, while I on your retina as plainly as ever was dancing sunbeam | 

recount to you my vision of the Lost Ages. I am on a brook. *riie vary trick of her lip—of her eye; the* 

neither single nor unblessed with offspring, yet. like mischief-sinile, the sidelong*saucy glance, ; 

Charles Lamb, I have had my‘dream-children.’ •Tears . i 

, ,, r i 1 1 -1 , I, ‘ That seems to say, 1 

have flown over mo since I stood a bride at the altar. ,, , . 

My eyes are dim and failing, and my hair.s are silver- •' , 

white. My real children of flesh and blood have is it not traced there—all, every line, ns clear as when 
become substantial men and women, carving tlieir own it brigliteiied the atmosphere ahimt you in the days ' 
fortunes, and catering for their own tastes in tlic matter that are no more? To be sure it is; and being so, tlic 
of wives and liusbands, leaving their old mother, as thing must exist—somewhere. • 

nature orderetli, to tlie stillnes.s and r^iosc fitted for T never was more fully possessed with this conviction 
)ier years. Understand, this is not Aeant to imply than oneo during tlie winter of last year. It was 
that the fosterer of their*l)abyhood, the instructor of Ghnstnias-cve. I was sitting alone, iTi my old arm- ’ 
their childhood, the guide of their youtli, is fuisakeii or chair, and had been looking* forward to the fas'^oming’ 
ncgleeted by those who have sprung up to maturity festival-day with many minglod thoughts—some ^’iider, 
beneath her eye. Ko ; J am blessed in niy children, but regretful; otliers liopeful, yet sad; some serious, and* 
Living a]Kirt, 1 yet see tlicm often ; their .ioy.s, tlieir even solemn. As I laid inj' head back andjsat tlius 
cares are mine. Not a Sabbath dawns but it finds mo with closed e^'cs, listening to tl» church-clock as it 
ill the midst of them; not a holiday or a festival of any str^uek tlie hour, 1 et^ild not but feel that I was passing 
kind is noted in the calendar of their lives, but Grand- —very slowly and gently it is true—towards a tiiiig, 
niarnma is the first to be sent for. Still, of necessity, T when the closing of the grav^ ivoflld sliiit o»t oven that 
pass much of my time alone; and old age is give® to sound so familiar to my ear; and when otlier and more 
reverie quite as much as youth. I can remember a precious sounds of life—human voices, deare^ than all 
time—long, long ago—when in tho twiliglit of a summer clsq, would cease to have any meanings for me—and 
evening it was a luxury to sit apart witli closed eyes; even their very eeiioes he huslied in tj^e silence of tho 
and, heedless of the talk that wont on in thcVioeiivi one long sleep. Eollowing the train of association, it 
circle from whitdi 1 was withdrawn, indulge in all ;iorts ,was natural that 1 should recur to the hour w|jeiPthat 
of fanciful visions. Then my dream-people tPbre all same cliureh’s bells had chimed my wcdding-pcal. I 
full-grown men and w'omcn. I do not recollect tliat I seemed to «itear their music once again*; and • 

ever tliought about children until I possessed some of music sweetdJ still — tho music of young vflws that 
my own. Tliose waking visions w'ero very sweet-* ‘kept the word of jironiiso to the ear, and broke it’» 
sweeter than the realities of life that followed ; hut not ‘ to tlie hope.’ Nc.vt in succession came tho recol* 
they were neither half so curious nor lialf so wonderful lection of my children. I seemed to lose siglft of their 
as tlie dreams that sometimes haunt me now. The present identitj’-, and *0 he carried away in thought to 
imagination of tlie old is i^t less lively- than that times and scenes fariiack in my long-departed youth, 
of the young: it is only less original. A youthful when athej* were Rowing up around niy tfnees—bgau- 
faacy wiil create more new images; the mind of age tifiil forms of all ages, from tjie tender nursling of 
requires materials to build with ; these sujftilicd, the a single j’car springing with outstretched arms into 
combinations it is capable of forming arc endless, my bosom, to tiic sonicwliat rough but iifgpnuous 
And so wxTc born my dream-children. * boy of ten. ?ks my inner eye traced their different 

Has it never occurred to you, mothers and fathers, outlines, and followed them in their graceful growth 
to wonder -what has become of your children’s lost from year to year, my heart was seized with a sudden, 
ages ? Look at your little boy of live years old. Is and irresistible longing to hold fast these beloved but 
he at all, in any respect, the same breathing creature pacing images df the brain. What joy, I thought, ‘ 
that you beheld three*years back? I think not. would it be toetransflx th^matdhless beauty which.had 
Whither, then, has the apri'e vanished? In some vwouglit itself thus into the visions of my old age I to 
hidden fairy nook, in some mysterious cloud-land he preserve for e-^er,^unchanging,cvepr varied phase of that 
must exist still. A^in, in your slim-Yormgi^ girl of material but marvelIcnA styuctore which the glorious 
eight years, you look in vaiu for the sturdy elf of five, ^luman soul had animated ai!^ informed thnAgh all its 
dione? No; that cannot be— ‘a thing of beauty is a progressiv^stages from the child to.tl'eman 1 . • 
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Scarcely was the thought framed when a duh, heavy 
weight aeetned to press upon my closed eyelids. X now 
saw more cl^rlyeven than before my children’s images 
in the different stages of 4hcir being. But I «aw these, 
•Sind these alone, as they stood roote'd Ui the ground, 
with a stony fixedness in tlteir eyes: ■ every other 
object grew dim betbre me. Tlie living faces and fiill- 
grown Ihrms which until now had mingled with and 
played their pciyt'' among niy younger phiuitoms, 
altogether disappeared. I had no longer any eyes, any; 
soul, but for tliis my new spoctro-worid. Life, and the 
thingl of life, had lost tlw'' interesli; and I knew of 
Upthing, conceived of nothing; but those still, inanimate 
forms from which the inlhrming, soul had long since 
passed away. 

And now that the longing ofany heart was answered, 
was I satisfied ? Eor a tim^ I gazed, and drew a deep, 
delight from the gratification of my vain and impious 
craving. Jiut,at length the still, cold presence of forms 
no longer of this earth begun to oppress me. I grew 
cold and numb beneath their moveless aspect; and 
constant gazing upon eyes liglited, up by no varying 
expression, prt«sed upon my tired senses with a more 
than nighliuarc weiglit. I felt a sort of dull 'stagnation 
through ev’ery limb, wliich held me hound where T sat, 
pulseless and moveless as the pliantoms on whi<‘h I 
gaz(.-d. 

As I 'wrc.stlod w'ith the feeling that oppressed me, 
striving in vain to break the honils of that strange 
fascination, under the pressure of which 1 surely fell 
that I rtast perish—a soft voice, proceeding from 
whence 1 know not, broke upon my car, ‘You have 
your desire,’ it said gently ; ‘ wliy, tbeii, slniggle tlius ? 

. Why writhe under the magic of that joy ^ou have 
vourself called np? Are they not here before you, the 
"Lost ,''vcs whose beauty and whose grace jou would 
perpetuate ? What woiilU ;^ou more? O mortal!’ 

* ‘But these forms Inivo no life,’ 1 gasped — ‘no 
pulsating, broatliiiig soiJl! * ; 

‘No,’ replied th<j same still, soft voice; ‘these] 
foVitis belong to the things of the uast. In liod's goo<l : 
time they breathed the oreath of me ; they had ihi’ii a | 
■"heing and a purpose on this earth. Their day has 
dejiartcd—uicir v'Ork is cH'me.’ 

8o sayjng, the voice grew still: the Ic.aden weight 
which liad pressed upon my I’^elids was lifted off: 1 
awoke. 

Filled with reveries of the past—my eyes closed to 
everytliin)' without—sleep had indeed overtaken me ns 
1 sat*lisloning to the ohlcliureh-clock. But my vision, 
was no! all a vision : my drcaiii-childreii came not 
, '(ritjjput their teaching. If they liad been ^‘alled up in ; 
folly, yi^ in their going did they leave ^Innd a lesson 
of w'isdom. 

' The morning dawned—the blessed Christmas-morn¬ 
ing ! AVith it came jny good and dutiful, my real 
iile - chil(lren. When they were all assembled ruind 
me, and when, subdued and tkouglitful beneath the 
tender and ‘gracious assoeiationf of the day, oiu;h in 
turn ]ninisl\:rcd, reverently and lovingly, /o tjio old 
mother’s need 'of body and of spul, my heart was 
melted witliin mo. Blessed, indeed, was 1 in a lot full 
to overflowing of all the good gifts which a wise and 
incrcifkl Maker could lavish upon his erring and crav¬ 
ing erbature. I stood rcprovwl. I felt humbled to ' 
think that 1 should eypr for a moment have indulged 
, one idle or restless longing for tlie restorafion of that 
IMist which hod dona its apiwinted work, and outruf ] 
which so gracioua'» present had aris<m. One idea 
impressed me strimglw-: I could not but feel tliat fiad ] 
the bra>4«ig of ntj' soul been answered in reality, as | 
dream had foreshadowed; and hud the wise and iHmcn- I 
cent order of natujre bscn disturb auddistorted from its ' 
just relations, how fearful^wouT|J have been the result 1 
Here, in my gr^n old ^ige, I* stood amongst a nrn^ 
genesatjon, hondurgiT for what 1 was, bdored for what 


I hod lieen. AVliat if, at some mortal wish in some 
freak of nature, the form which I now bore were for 
ever to remain before the eyes of my children 1 AVerc 
such a thing to bofoll, how would their souls ever be 
lifted upward to the contemplation of that liighcr state 
of being into which it is my hope soon to pass when the 
hand which guitted me hither shall beckon me lienee ? 
At 'ihe thought my heart was chaa’ened. Never since 
tliat night have 1 indulged in any one wieh framed in 
opposition to nature’s laws. Now I find my dreain- 
childrcn in the present; and to the past I yield willingly 
all things which are its own—among the rest, the Lost 
Ages. '' 

‘ STORY OF CASPAR MENDEZ, 
nr cATnEKiifB cbowe. 

Tun extraonlinary motives under which people occa¬ 
sionally act, and the strange things they do under the 
influence of these niotiv(‘s, frequently so far transcend 
the hounds of jirohability, that wc romance-writers, 
with the wholesome fear of the critics before our eyes, 
W'ould not dare to venture on them. Only the otlier day 
we rqad in the newspapers that a Frenchman who had 
been guilty of embezzlement, and was afraid of being 
found out, H ent into a tlu-atre in Lyon and stabbed ;i 
young woman whom ho bad never scon before iu bis life, 
in order that ho might die by the hands of the cxceu- 
(,ioner, and so eseape the inconvenience of rusliing info 
the other w’orld without liavinc time to make bis peace 
with Heaven. He desired death as a refilge from <ho 
angnisli of infiid lie was suffering; but instead of 
killing bim.self«bo killed somebody else, bc'Caiise tlio 
law n'oulil allow him Icisiisa for repeutauce before it 
inflicted the ;H’na]ty of his eriine. 

It will'be said the man w as mad—I suppose be was ; 
and so is everybody whilst under the influence of an 
absorbing passion, whether the mania be love, jeidoiisy, 
fanaticism, or revenge. The following talc will illus¬ 
trate one phase of such a madness. 

In the year 1789, there resided in Italy, not far from 
Aqiiibi in the Abruzzo, a nj.an called Cia-spar Mindez. 
He api>eais to have been a Spamurd, if not actually by 
liirtb, at least by descent, and to have possessed a small 
estal*', which be rendered valuable by pasturing cattle. 
Not far from where he resided there lived with her 
parents a remarkably handsome girl, of the name of 
Bianca Venoni, and on this fair damsel Mendez flxeil 
Ids afieetious. As he was by many degrees the best 
mutch about the neighbourhood, he never doubted that 
his aJltt.f'sses would be received with a warm welcome, 
and intoxicated with this security, he seems to liave 
made liis iidvances so abruptly that the girl felt herself 
entitled to give him an equally abrupt refusal. To 
Aggravate Iiis mortification, he discovered that a young 
man, called Giuseppe llipo, had been a secret witness 
to the rejection, w'lich took place in an orchard; and as 
ho w-alkcsl away with rage in his heart, he heard 
echoing behind him the merry laugh of the two 
thoughtless young people. Proud and revengeful by 
nature, this aft'roiit seems to have rankled dreadfully 
iu the mind of Gaspar; although, in accordance with 
that,pride, ho endeiwoured to conceal his feelings under 
a .show of Indifference. Those who knew the parties 
well, however, were not deceived; and when, after an 
interval, it was disi»vered that Giuseppe himself was 
the favoured lover of Bianca, the enmity, though not 
move open, became more intense than ever. 

In the meantime old ATenoni, Bianca’s father, had 
become aware of the fine lAatch his daughter had 
missed, and was extremely angry about it; more 
particularly as he was poor, and would have been 
very much pleased to have a rich son-in-law. Nor was 
he dispcBfd to relinquish the ctfanee so easily. After 
first tid ing his influence on Bianca, upon whom ho 
expended a great'deal of persuasion and cajolery hi 
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vain, he went bo far ns to call uponGaspar, apologising Gaspar'and Gkiaeppe; and as time advanced without 
I'or his dauglitor's ignoratce and folly in refusing so thcir*appeari*ig, some jests were passed amongst the 
desirable a proposad, and expressing a hope that Mendez men present, who wished theyjnight noj have fallen 
would not relinquish the prAsuit, 1)Ut try his fortune foul of cftch othqr on the w»y. At length, howeve^ 
a^ruin ; when he hoped to have brought her to a b^ter llipa arrivedf and the drift question that was put t9 
state of mind. him was: ‘\Vliat hail Mie done with his rival?’ which 

Oas])iir received tiie old man ^ftth civility,# but he answered by inquiring if the Spaniard was not 
i answered coldly, tHat any further advances on his owm come. But although he cndeavouRc^ to iippow uncon- 
part were oilt of the question, unless ho had reason to corned, there was a tremor in his von* and*a cojifusion 
believe the young lady was inclined to retract hcri of manner that excited general observation, lie made 
refusal; in wliieli case ho should ho happy to wait violent efforts, however, to appear at his easg, hut 
uijon lier. With this response Vcuoni returned to the.se efliirts wer* too m;ir>j(b#t .to he successful; whilst 
make another attack upon his daughter, whom, however, the continued absence of Mendez became so unaccou#t- 
foi'tilied by her strong attachment t«v Bipa, he fouiul able, that a cloud scams to liavc settlcil on the spirits 
quite immovahle ; and there for several months tUe of tlie company, which made tlic expected festivity pass 
ailiiir sei'ins to have rested, till the old man, urged by ver;' heavily off. • ‘ 


the enilmri'assment of his eireuniscunccs, renewed the + 
jiorseeution, coupling it with certain calumnies against | 
Giusepije, founded on the accidental loss of a sum of ‘ 
money wliich had boon intrusted to Inm by a friend, 
who wanted it convey<-’d to a neighbouring vill.age, 
whither tlic young man liad occasion to go. Tliis loss, 
which seems to have arisen out of some' youthful 
imprudence, ai>pears to have occasioned Bipa at great 
deal of distress; and ho not only did his utmost to 
repair it by giving uji everything he had, which Avas 
indeed very little, but lie also engaged to pav regularly 
a jiortion of liis weekly earnings till the whole hum was 
replaced. • 

His behaviour, in short, was so satisfactory, that the 
person to wliotn the money liad belonged iloes not 
seem to liavo borne him any ill-will dii tlio Mibjeet; 
but V'enoui took advantage of tlic cireiftiistanee to fling 
a.spersions on the young* man’s eliaractcr, wliikst it 
KlrengtJiencd his argument agaiii.st the eoimejtion with 
his daughter; for how was Giuseppe to maintain a 
wife and family with this millstone of debt round his 
neck? Bianca, however, continued faithful to her 
lover, and for sonic time nothing happened to advance 
the suit of citlier party. In that interval a sister of 
Oaspar’s had married a man called Alessandro Malfi, 

\\ Iio, being a friend of Giiiseiipo’s, endeavoured to bring 
about a reconciliation betwixt the rivals, or, rather, to 
produce a more cordial feeling, for there had m'ver 
been a quarrel; and as far as Bipa. was eoneerned, as 
lie had no cause for jealousy, there tvas no reason why 
lie should bear ill-will lo the unsuccessful candidate. 
With Gaspar it was different: he hated Bipa; ^iit ps 
it hurt his pride tliat this enmity to one wliom ITe con¬ 
sidered so far beneath liim should he known^he.made' 
no open demonstration of dislike, and wlieT! Mnlfl 
expressed a wish to invite liis friend to supjicr, hoping 
tliat Mendez would not refuse to meet liim, tlio Spaniard 
made no objection whatever. ‘Why not?’ he saUy 
‘ he knew of no reason why he sliould not meet Giusci>pe 
Bipa, or any other person his brother-in-law cliose to 
invite.’ 

Accordingly the party was made; and on the niglit 
appointed Giuseppe, after asprivate interview in the 
orchard with liis mistress, started for Malfi’s lionse, 
which was situated about three miles oflT, in tlic same 
direction as Gaspar’s, whicli, indeed, he ban to pass; 
on which account he deferred tiis departfiro Ho a 
later hour than ho otherwise would have done, ’.visiting 
not to come in contact with his rival till they met 
under Malfl’s roof. Mendez had, a servant called An¬ 
tonio Guerra, who worked on his farm, and who appears 
to have been much in his confidence, and just as Riiia 
passed the Spaniard’s door, he met Guerra coming in an 
opposite direction, and asked him if Mendez h^ gone 
to the supper yet; to which Guerra answered that he 
supposed he had, but he did not know. Guerra then 
took a key out of hie pocket, and, unlocking the door, 
entered the house, whilst Ripa walked on. * 

# In the meanwhile the little party had assembled in 
Malfi’s parlour, all but the two principal personages. 


‘ Whvic could Mendez bo ? Wliat could have detained 
lib . ‘ It was to 1)0 lioped no liarm liad liappened to 
liim!’ Sucli was the burden of the conversation till— 
will’ll at iiboiit an hour before midnight the party broke 
up—Alessandro Malfi said, tluit to allay the anxiety of 
his wife, Avlio was ^‘tUng extremely alarmed iihimt her* 
brotlier, he would walk as for as Fomi—wliich was the 
niiiTie of tlasiiar’s form—to inquii'c what had become 
of him. 

As Bipa’s Avay la)' in tiio smiie direction, they natu¬ 
rally' started together; and after what appears to have 
been a very silent walk—for the spirits of Giuseppe 
were so depressed tliat the other found it impossible to 
draw him iiilo conversation—they reached Forni, when, 
having rung the bell, tliey were presently uSswered by 
Aiitoiiii) Guerra, who put his liead out of an upper 
window to inquire who tliey were, and what they 
wanted. • 

‘It is I, Alessandro Malfi. I want to kiiotv whc:Kt 
your master is, and why lig l^as not been to iiG^hou.sc 
this evening as he proiiiised ? ’ ^ 

‘ I tliouglit he was there,4s;Ai Antonio. ‘IIo set off 
from liere to go soon after seven o’clock.’ • 

‘That is most extraordinary'’ returned M^fl. 
‘AVIiat in the worldv’an liave become of him ?’ 

‘ It is very strange, uerlainly,’ answered tlie servaqj. 
•lie lias never come iionic; a»id when«you rang 1 
tliouglit it was he returned from the fiarty.’ 

As tiierc was no more to be learned, the tWo friends 
now x>artcd; Malfi cxyiressing consarlerable surprise 
and some uneasiness at tile non - appearance of ids 
brother-in-law: Avliilst of Giuseppewvo liear nothing 
more till tlie following afternoon, when, wliitet a^work 
in^ his vineyard, lie was accosted by two oncers of 
justice from Aqiiila, and he found himself arre sted. 
under an •ccusation of liaving waylaid^Mcndez^ff^ 
inomitaiii-i>a%! on the preceding evening, antWvounded 
him with the design of taking his life. * , 

Tlie first words Bijia uttered on hearing this 
impeacliment—words tliat, like all the rest of his beha- 
vioBr, told dreadfully against liim—were:#Isn’t he 
dead, then?’ * 

‘ No Blanks to youVthat he’s not,’ replied the oflBccr ; 
‘hut*lie’s*alive, and likely to recover .to five evitjpnco 
against his assassin-.’ # 

‘ Dio!’ cried Giuseppe, ‘.I wish I’d known ho wasn’t 
dead ! ’ • 

‘You confeas, then, that you wounded him ^itlf the 
intent to kill ? ’ 

‘ No,’ agswered Bipa; ‘ I confess no snch thing. As 
I was going through the pass last night I observed » 
nfan’s hat lying a little off’ the road, and on lifting it, I 
sa«v it beloii^d fo Seiior Mendez. Whilst I was won¬ 
dering how i* came therS witlfbnt the owner, and was 
bioking about for Win, I spied lihn lying behind a 
boulder. At ^rst I tuought he was asleep, but on look¬ 
ing again, I 8aw*he di#n’t lie Ufo a ■sleeping man, and 
I concluded lie was da^. *<ilad it been any«ne but he, 

I should have •lifted fiiin wji f Iwt H. b^ng very well 
knoTvn that we were no Mends, iJwn’I.was -aGaid to 
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do so. I tliouglit it bettor riot to medill© with' him at 
all. However, if he is alive, as you say, perha{)8 he 
can toll liiiiii^-lf who wpunded him.’ 

‘ To be sure he caii,’eretm'ncd th§ officer: ‘ he says 
%’s you 1’ • • 

‘ Perdulo sou' io ! —^I’hcn I am tost! ’ exclaimed Ripa ; 
who, on being brought before the authorities, persisted 
in the aame story ^ adding, tliat so far from seeking 
Meudez, ho liad ^particularly wished to avoid him, and 


where, on searching for it, it was found. As Ripa 
was known to be poor, ajiO' very much straitened by 
his endeavours to make good the sum he had lost, that 
ho should add robbery t0 assassination was nut to be 
woddered at. On the contrary, it strengthened tlie 
conviction of his guilt, by supplying an additional 
mutjve for the cAnc. 

The injuries having been seveiw, it was some time 
before Mendez recovered sufficiently to return home; 


that that was the reason he had starU'd so late; for he < and when he was well enough to move, instead of going 


had l^en warned that tlte Spaniard was his enemy, and 
he apprehended that if thig; met aligic some collision 
rqight ensue. * 

. it appeared, however, tfiiit he had consumed much 
more time on the road than could lie fairly accounted 
for; for two or three people liAl met him on tlie way 
before lie reached Forui; and then Antonio GuerraJ 
could speak as to the exact hour of his jkissing. ’Fhis 
discrepancy he attempted to explain by saying, that 
' after seeing Mendez on the grouncl, dead -us he believed 
—he bad bee,n so agitated and alarmed that he did imt 
•like to present himself at Malli’s house, test he shouliL 
excite observation, lie had also spent some time in 
deliberating whetliev or not he should nieiilidii what he 
had seen; and lie had made up liis mind to do so on his 
arrival, Imt wgs deterred hy cverybialy’s asking him, 
when he entered the .room, wiiat lie had done with 
Mendez—a 'jiiestiuii tliat seemed to imply a suspicion 
against himself. 

This tale, of eour.se, was not believed: indectl his 
whole dtffiieauour on the night in ipiestioii tended 
strongly to his condemnation; added to vhieh, Maltt, 
who had been bis friend, testified that not only bad 
. Ripa betrayedaall the confusion of guilt during the 
walk fttim his hou.se to b^onii, Imt tliat having hold 
of hi^^rm, lie had distinctly felt liini tremble as 
they passed the spot «heVe *Alendez was subseiiueiilly 
"’discovered. • ^ 

With Regard to Mendez himself, it appcareil tliat 
when found ho was sen a state of insensibility, and be 
w3s still too weak to give evideiige or enter into any 
particulars; but when, under projier remedies, be had 
Teeovered jjis senses, Faustina MalH, bis sister—tb 
whose house he had been carried—asked him if Giuseppe 
Ripa wa* not the assassin; and be answered in the 
affirmative. , 

Giuseijpe was tlirowii into piisoii to await lus tri.il; 
and having pgjiilic opinion, as well as that of tlie 
authoritii^ against him, he was univers.ally considered 


IMK^vc him guilty. But if be was inuocept, wdio was 
the criminal? It appeared afterwards t^.it Bipa liiin- 
sclf hack his own suspicions on that subjeet, but as they 
'were founded only on two slight indications, lie felt it 
was useless to advance them. 

In the^ieantime Gaspar Mendez was slow'ly reeiWer- 
iiig the injuries he had rceciv«il, and was of cour.se 
expected to give a more explan%tory account of wliat 
hail liappenAd to him after he left Forni onjiis way to 
Alelsaudro Malfl’s. That he had ?>een robbed as well 
as wounded was alreaify know'ii—his brother and sister 
having £)und his pockets dnipty and his watch gone. 
The explanation he could give, Jioweyer, proved to 
be verjf scanty. Indeed, he seemetl to know very 
little about the matter, hut he still adhered to his 
.first assertion, that Ripa was the assasiln. With 
regard to the money he had lost, theye was necessarily 
less mystery, since it consisted of a^sum tliat he was 
carrying to his Bister,raud fvas indeed jlier propeAy, 
being the half share of some rents wliich he had 
received on that morning, the produce of two houses 
in the town of A'l'dki which Ifod been bequeathed to 
them conjointly by their «ioH)er. The money was 
iu a canvM bag, pnd^he other Xialf wljich belonged tn 
himself Jie had left.'loolied in his atrong box at home. 


to Forni, lie discharged his servant Antonio Guerra, and 
went himself to Florence, where ho remained several 
months. • 

All this time Giuseppe Ripa was in prison, cou- 
(l/mmcfl to die, but not executed; bwause after bis 
trial and sentence, a letter had been received by the 
chief person in authority, warning him against shed¬ 
ding the blood of the innocent. ‘ ISefior Mendez is 
mistaken,’ the letter said: ‘ he did not see the assassin, 
wlio attacked him from behind, and Giuseppe Jiipa is 
not guilty.’ 

Tliis judge, whose iianie was Marino, appears to have 
been a just man, and to have felt some dissatisfaction 
with the evidence against Ripa; inasmuch as Mendez, 
who, when first questioned, had spoken confidently as 
to his identity, had sniee faltered when be came to 
give his evidence in public, and seemed unable to 
afford any positive testimony on the subjeet. 'I'he 
Itresuuiption against tlie prisoner, without the evidenee 
of tlie Spaniaiil, was considered by the other judges 
strong enougli to convict him; but Marino had objected 
that since the attack was made hy daylight—for it w as 
in the summerf and the evenings were quite light—it 
seemt'd extraordinary that Mendez could give no more 
certain indications of Ins assailant. Added to this, 
aUliough*cwery means had been used to obtain a eon- 
fession—such means as arc permitted on the emitiuent, 
blit illegal in this country--Giuseppe persisted in bis 
iiinoeenee. Moreover, as no money bad been found 
about him, and Faustina Malfi was exceedingly desirous 
of recovering what bad been lost, she exerted lierself 
to obtain mercy to at least the extent that hopes of a 
eonmiutatioii of his sentence sliould be held out to the- 
pri.sjmer, jirovided he would reveal where ho had eoii- 
eealed the bagful of silver be had taken from la r 
brother. Rut in vain. Ripa was either guiltless or 
ob.stinate, for nothing could be extracted from him but 
repeated ileelaratious of his innocence. 

*ln<lie iiieaiitime Bianca had been undergoing a 


a dc8d man. The only iktsou that adhered to hinij terrible persecution from her father on the subject of 
was Bianca, who visited him iu the jail, and rcfuseirto MeniR^.'w'lio liad returned from Florence and taken 


lip his abode, as formerly, at Forni. Her former lover 
was a condciiined man, and altogether /lorx di: nmi/Hit : 
she might regret him as she would, and lament bis fate 
ft) her heart’s content, but be could never be her Inis- 
band; and there was the Spaniard, rich and ready; 
whilst the increasing age and poverty of her p.arent 
rendered a good match of the greatest importance. In 
short, under the eircuinstpices of the ease, it was urged 
upon her on all hands, that she was hound both by her 
duty to her father and to evince her abhorrence of 
Ripa’s erkne—wliich otherwise it might bo supposed 
she had instigated-rfo marry Mendez without delay. 

d’ersuiuled of Giuseppe’s innocence, and half believing 
that the accusation was prompted by jealousy, it may 
be imagined bow unwelcome these importunities were, 
and for a considerable time she resisted them; indeed 
she seems only to have been overcome at last by a ruse. 
A rumour being set afloat that the day was about to 
be apiMiinted for Ripa’s execution, a hint was thrown 
out that it lay in her power to save his life: she had 
only to become the wife of Mendez, and lier lover's 
sentence should be commuted fipm death to banish¬ 
ment. Ifiiis last argument prevailed, and iioor Bianca, 
with a heavy heart, consented to become the niistre.ss 
of Forni. The Malfis, however, do not si'em to liave* 
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been iiinoiiggt those who desired the tnatch; and it 
would appear tliat tlioyt^fcn made some attempts to 
prevent its taking pinee, by circulating a rejjort that 
she had been privy to fhe asHault and robbery. 
I’erliaps they lioped, if 'Caspar remained -unmafried, 
to inherit his property themselves; but however that 
may be, their opposition was of no ivail, and an»early 
period was fixed ftr the wedding. 

The yeaf had now come round to the summer season 
again, and it happened, by mere accident, that the daW 
appointed for the marri.age was the anniversary of that 
on which Mendez had been robbed and wounded. No¬ 
body, however, appears to have thought of this coiii- 
cidoiice, till Mendez himself, observing the day of the 
month, re(pie.sted that the ceremony might be postiwised 
till the day after : ‘ TJccaiisc,’ said he, 'I have business 
which will take me to Aquila on the 7th, so the mar* 
riage had better take place on the 8th.’ And thus it 
was arranged. 

This alteration was made about ten days before the 
appointed period, and nolliing seems to liave oceurred 
in the interval worlli reeording, except tliat as the liour 
of sacrifice drew nigh, the unwillingness of the victim 
Iteeaine more evident. AVe must conclude, h*wever, 
tliat Mendez, whose oliject in marrying lior a])pears to 
have been fully ns much the soothing of his pride ns 
tlie gratification of liis love, was not inliueneed hy her 
dusiiielination, for wlicn lie started for Aquila on the 
7tli, every preparation had been made for tlie wedding 
on tlie following day. 

. I'lie objeet of his journey was to reetive the rents 
before named, which became due at ^liis period, and 
al.“o to purchase a wedding-present ftr his bride. f)a 
tills occasion Alessaudro'Malfi was to liavc accompanied 
Iiiin; but wlieii Mendez stopped at his dooi^to inquire 
if lie wa.s ready, Malfi came ilown stairs iialf-dresseil, 
s.aying tli.at he had been up all niglit with Iiis wile, who 
was il), and tliat as slie had now fallen asleeji, lie was 
going to lie down liimself, and try to get a little re.sl. 
'I'his occurred early in tlie morning; and Mendez rode 
on. saying that lie should call as lie e.imc liiu'k in tlie 
evening, to inquire liow his sister was. Upon tliis 
Malfi went to bed, where he remained some hours— 
indeed till ho received a message from ids wife, liqgging 
hmi to go to her. Wlien he entered the room, tlie first 
question slio asked was Wliether Caspar was gone to 
Aquila; and on being told tliat he was, she said she was 
very son-y for it, for tliat she had dreamed she saw a 
man with a mask lying in wait to rob him. ’ 

‘ I saw' the man as distinctly as possible,’ she saidf 
‘ Iml 1 could not see his face for the mask ;^iflid 1 saw 
the place, so that I'm sure if 1 w'ere taken there I should 
recognise it.’ 

Her husband told her not to mind her dreams, and 
that this one was doubtless suggested hy the cireufii- 
stanee that had occurred the year before. ‘ Hut,’ said 
he, ‘ Kipa’s safely locked up in jail now, and tliere's 
no d.angor.’ 

Nevertlieless the dream,appears to have made so 
deep an impression on tlic sick wotiiaii’s fancy, that slie 
never let her husband rest till he promised to go witli 
his own farm-servant to meet her brotlitr—a eoiu- 
pliauce which was at length won from him by liijr say¬ 
ing that she had seen tlie inan eroucliing heliind a.low 
wall that surrounded a half-built church; ‘ and close 
by,’ sho added, ‘ there was a direction-post with some- 
tliing written on it, but 1 could not read what it 
wa#.’ 

Now it happened that on the horse-road to Aquila, 
which Faustina herself had never travelled, there was 
exactly such a spot as that she described. Malfi knew 
it well. Struck by the circumstance, lie desired to 
have his dinner inynediately, mid then, accompanied 
by bis hijid, lio set off to meet Giispar. • • 

In the mcanwliile the Spaniard had got his money* 
and made his pureliascs in goixl time, not wj^hing.to be 


late on the* read, so tli.it they had scarcely got a mile 
bej'ond the dliurcii when tliey met him; and in answ'cr 
to his inquiries what had bropglit then* there, Malti 
related his wife’,s dream, atJOing that ho might have 
spared himself the ride, for he had looked over the wait, 
and saw nobody tlicrfr. ‘ I told her it was nonsense,’ 
ho said, ‘ whilst we know your enemy’s under such 
good keeping at Aquila; hut^shoi^’uuldu’t 4ii> satisfied 
till I came.’ * *”* • 

Mendez, however, appeared exceedingly struck with 
the dream, inquired the particulars more in, detail, 
and asked if they w'crcs^#c there was nobody con¬ 
cealed in the place lliuijtina indicated. Malfi ■tn- 
swered that lie dM not alight, hut he lookeil over 
the wall and saw iiobodj-. During the course of 
this eonversiitioii tliej* hg,d turned their horses’ heads, 
and were riding back towards tlie church, Malfi 
talking alxiiit Ilipa’s affair, remarking on the iin- 
Iiropriety of deferring liis execution s« long; Mendez 
nMVii than usually silent and serious, and tlic servant 
riding besid^' them, when, as tliey approaelied Hie spot, 
they saw coming ftiwards tliem on foot a man, whonr 
tliey all three recognist*d as Antonio Guerra, tlie 
Spaiiianfs late setvaiit. As Ihii* iierson was supposed 
to have gone to anotlier part of the country after 
(liiittiiig Giisjiar’s service, iMalfl expressed some sur¬ 
prise at seeing iiiiii ; wliilst Atendez tiiniod very pale, 
making at the same time some cxelamatioii that 
attrai'led the attention of Ids brotlier-iii-law, who, 
however, drew up bis horse to ask Guerra what hail 
brouglit liim iiuck, and if he was out of situation, 
adding tliat a iieigliboiir of his, wliom lie named, was 
in want of a scrvaiil. tluerra, wlio lookeil poorly 
dressed, and by no means in such plod ea.si' as for¬ 
merly', answered that lie jilioiild be very glaijf if Mqjfi 
would recommend liiin. , ^ * » 

‘ A’ou liad better turn about, tlien, and conic on witjj 
us.’said Malti, as lie rodfafcrwaril. During tins con¬ 
versation Mendez liail .sat by saying notliing* and if he 
wa.s grave and silent liefore, iie #as stdl more so uow, 
iiisuMiucIi that his Jieli.aviour diew the attention of his 
hrother-in-!aw, wlio asked liiiii if tlierc was anythi ng 
wrong with liim. • » 

‘ Surely it’s not Faustina's dreaifl you are thinking 
of?’ lie said; adding, ‘ tiiiit the meeting ulth Guerra 
had put it out of Ids head, or he wo*ld liave.cxainincd 
life place more narrowly.’ 

Aleiidez entered into no explaiisiion; and as the 
servant, who was acquainteil with Guerra, took him up ■ 
beliiiid liim, tliey all arrived at their jourpo^s end 
nearly togetlicr : Mendez, instead of proceeding li ome- 
wards, turning off witti tlie otliers to»Ma]fl’s .#IB.sI5 
where the #rst thing he did after his arri'fcl was to 
visit Ins sister, wliom he found better; whilst slie, on tlie 
contrary', was struck witti tlie pallor of his featured and 
the agitation of ids riianncr—a disorder which, like her 
liiftliaiid, she attributed to tlie shock of her dream, 
acting upon a niind^irepared by tlie affiiir of the pre- 
codiiig year to lake* alarm, lii order to remove the 
iiiip*es8i * 11 , she Itniglicd at the fright sh? h.ad beCniii; 
but it was evidenJ he could nijit sliarc her merri^nent, 
and lie quickly left her, s.ayiiig he had a mcss.age to 
send to llocca, wliieh wiis the village where Itianca 
and her fatli«r resided, and that lie must go l^low ami 
write a note, w'liich he diil, giving it to Malfl’s servant 
to take. 

It appeared afterwards that this man, having other 
■frork in hand, gave the note to Guerra, who willingly 
lyidertook tiie ^mmission, and who, to satisfy his own • 
curiosity, btipke the sc«l on^the way, and possessed 
Jdiiiself of its contents before he delivered It. These 
were, however, onlf a request that Bianca and her 
father wouUf eotne ov<lr to Matt’s house that evening 
and bring the notaiw of^the village witj> them, be 
(Mendez) being too fired to. gi) to.Roqpa to sign the 
contract, as had been arranged. . *• ' • . ■ 
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It being between six and soren o’clock* when this resistance %^ien ho was seized. He *iad, in the first 
dispatch arrired, Bianca, who was very IMe inclined instance, eft Mendez for dt\idj and he would hare 
. _7ii I...* 1,0,. imnfrdiatolv Red when lic heard be was ahvo, had not 


to appointment, was already in* waiting. They had assailant. He was exceedingly surprised, for he could 


nearly three miles to go, and as Vononi had no horse, 
the notar^«gave Biryv^a a seat on his, and the old man 
rode double Vrith'®ucrra.' 


scarcely believe fliat he had not been recognised. 
Nevertheless it was possible; and* whether it were 
so or not, he did not doubt that what Mendez had 


When they arrived, Mendez was standing at the door once asserted he w'ould adhere to. On receiving his 


waiting,for them, accompanied by Malli, his servant, a 
priest, and two or thrSe ot&t^porsons of the neighbour. 
ho«d; sonic of whom advanepd^o assist Bianca and her 


dismissal, he had gone to some distance from the scene 
of his crime; but having, whilst the money lasted, 
acquired habits ot^idlencss and^ dissipation that c-ould 


father to alight, whilst the others ourroundod Guerra not be maintained without a further supply, these 
as he set his foot on the ground, pinioning his arms ne''essitios had provoked this lust enterprise, 
and plunging their hands into,hil. pockets, from whence He had really been conc(>aled behind the wall when 
they drew two small pistols and a black mask, such as Malli and his servant passed; but concluding that they 


was worn at the caniiv.al8 ; besides those weapons, he 
^carried a stilett® in his bosom. 

Wliilst the last comers were gaping witli amaze¬ 
ment nt this unexpected scene, the uew-made prisoner 
%a8 led away to a place of security.*' and the company 
proceeded into the house, irticrc the notary jiroduced 
the contract, and laid it on the table, inquiring at the 
same time ivhat Guerra had done to be .so treated. 

Then Mendez rose, and taking bold of the contract. 


were going to meet Mendez, .and that his scheme was 
defeated, lie hud thought it both useless and diuigcrous 
to remain, and was intending to make olf in another 
direction, when their sudden return suiprisod him. 

A few hours more saw Antonio Guerra in Giuseppe 
Ripa’s cell; and whilst the first paid the penalty of his 
crimes,! the latter was rewarded for his sutferings by 
the h.aud of Bianca, to whom the Spaniard gave a 
small marriage - portion before finally quitting the 


he tore it in two and flung it on the ground ; at which country, which he did immediately after Antonio’s 


, sight 'Venoni started up with a cry, or rather a howl— 
an expression of rage and disappointment truly lt.nlian, 
and of which no Englishman wdio has not lieard it can 
have an idea. 

‘ Peemto! I have sinned 1 ’ said the Spaniard liaughtily; 


Ripa said he had always liad a strong persuasion that 
Guerra was the real criminal from two circumstances: 
the first was the hurried manner in which he wits 
walking on thc*cveiiing ho met him iit the gate of 


‘ but I hav'O made'my confc’ssiou to the jiadre; and why Eorni, and som# strange expression of countonanee 
I have torn that“paper my brother-in-law. Alessandro, which he had afterwards recalAid. The second was his 
MUtl presently tell you!' Ih! then olfered his hiiiid to an.swcring^them from the window when he and Mali! 
Biancufwho, no less plcasqd ^lian astonished to see the wont to inquire for Mendez. If he thought it was his 
yputract destroyed, willingly rcsjionded to this token master, as ho said, why hud he not come down at once 
of good-will by giving liit» birs, wbieb be kissed, asking to admit him ? 


her pardo# for any pain he had occasioned her; after 
wdii^li, bowing to tli# company, Ik; quitted tlic room, 
mounted bis horse, iind rode ofi' to Borni 
^Wlien the somid of the animal’s feet had died away, 
and the parties coiieomed ^were sufliciently composed 
to listen to him, Malfl proceeded to make the eom- 


It is remarkable that the enmity of the Spaniard was 
not directed against the man that had aimed at his 
life, but against luni who had wounded his pride. 

INl'EUI'iNCES OE THE RAIL'VVAY SYS'l'E-M. 


municatioi* ho had been cliarged with; wliereby it Whij.u then- are many machines whieli contribiai' 
appeared that Kqsa had been unjust.y accused, and inucli more directly to the rapid accumulation of 
that Antonio Guerra was llic real eriniiiiul. Mendtz wealth in the persons of individuals, than docs the 
knew this very iiscll, and would not have tlioiight of railway locomotive, there is probably none wliicli 


accusing lii« rival had not Ins brother and sister, and teiuls Biorc to enriidi a community. Unlike most 
indeocr enerybody else, assumed Uipa’s guilt as an atlier meejianical contrivances for the abridgment of 
unquestionable fact. The temptation was too strong labour, Tlic railway locomotive unites in the cftecls 
ToTWln, and after he had onec admitted it, p«de would which it produces the eleineiits of social as well as 
not allowfiim to retract. At the same tini#be declared commercial iiniirovement. Bike the stuamsliip, the 
^lat he vfould never have permitted the execution to riulway is cosmopolitan in its character. The range 
take place, and that after the marriage with Bianca he ol* its operations may be as extensive as the globe 
intended to use every effort to procure the innocent itself; and throughout that sidiere of activity, be 
man's libwation, on the conditiori of his quitting tftat it what it may, the locomotive engine is scattering 


more to ‘enriidi a community. Unlike most 


part of the country. Of course ft. was lie wlio wrote 
the letter to Marino, and he Inidtused the precaution 


thickly the seeds of civilisation, as well a.s of wealth. 
By the apjilication of sfieam as a motive agent an 


of pl|c!ng a lealed packet, containing a conCessitn of iininenso saving has hoen effected in the outlay re- 
tlie truth, in the hands of a notar^ at Aquila, witli quired to bo made in proilucing a given result in 
strict directions to deliver it to Kipa if the anibu- locomotion.* This is,the cximbined product of two 
rities sh^d appear disposed "to carry his sentence into cause* Such perfection has been attained in the con- 
exeemtion. • stn»;tion of machinery, that by tlie aid of steam there 

He liad nevertheless suffered considerable qualms of can thence be obtained a continuity, combined with a 
conscience about the whole affair; and th<^ moment rapidity of motion, which far exceeds what can Ik* pro- 
kc saw Guerra on the road that niglit, he felt certain duced by any other means at present known to us. The 
that he had come with the intention of wnylayinf fieetest racer equipped for speed alone, cannot equal, 
•him OB before—the man lining well aAori^that it w%s oven for a single mile, the rate at which the locomotive 
on that ^ay he uiuall;f receh-ed his reiBs. Ho p<‘r- engine, dragging after it a load of eighty tons, can, 
ceiv^ that he|(hould never be safe as long as this* for hours together, be driven with ease and safety 
Villain was fh4, and that he raiAt cither henceforth along its iron path. And this twofold result can be 
live in continual terriRr of M84sinatibn,*or confront secured at a comparatively smalk cost." Coal, iron, 
the mortiflqation of a confession,wliilst the fellow was wood—sutfstanccs all to be easily obtained in nearly 
■ •' .* ‘V. *. 'every quarter of the globe—can be, and daily are, 

Witn respect to Gq,erra liimself, Jw m’ade but feeble fasliiqned into working Agents not merely fleeter, 
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stronger, and more docile than any endowed with 
animal life, but agents likewise which it is far less 
costly to sustain in active usefulness. The food, medi¬ 
cines, and attention which animal slife demands, form 
very serious items of expense in the case of heasfs of 
burden, and so very materially impair their utility. It 
is otherwise with the locomotive Engine. M 9 ney, 
ingenuity, and toil^-equire undoubtedly to be expended 
in its original construction, attention and care must be 
given to avert or r<>pair accident, and food of its owns 
peculiar kind it does unquestionably consume; yet 
when all the original and working expenses of a loco¬ 
motive are summed up, it is found tilat, compared with 
the income it produces, it is the cheapest of all motive 
agents. , 

Ko doubt the items of railway expenditure now 
mentioned do not nearly exhaust the amount of money < 
required in their construction. In addition to expen¬ 
sive engines, tlicre require carriages to bo supplied for 
the transport of goods and passengers, houses and shetis 
to be built for their temporary accommodation, salaries 
to be paid for management and service ; and in addi¬ 
tion to all this, there must further be expended in the 
construction of the line itself sums far grciitcr in 
amount than tliose spent in the formation and repair 
of roads and higliways. All this is true; but in esti¬ 
mating the comiiarativc costliness of the old and new 
methods of land-locomotion, regard must he had to the 
amount of their produce as well as of their outlay-; 
and an opinion regarding their respective merits, in an 
economical point of view, must be formed by striking a 
balance between these two sides of tln^ account. The 
result of such a comparison proves ‘•that in point of 
economy, not less than of speed and endurance, rail¬ 
ways take precedence over nil other known means t)f 
loeomotioii. This combined result of rai*ility and 
clieapness of transit produces a double eflect n])on .a 
mercantile cotnmuuity : it at once cnaldc.s nKTciiaiits 
to realise tlie fruits of a given .<.j)e(’ulation nioiv qnickl), 

I which is nothing else tlian tran.sactiug inori' bnsinc.ss 
in a .shorter period than before; and it .also enables 
tlicin to do this increased amount of business with a 
smaller amount of actual outlay—that is, to extend 
witli safety and profit the field of their ojiorations 
beyond those boundaries wliich jirudencc formerly 
marked out as tlie proper limits of siiceulation. 

Wlien we consider the amount of travelling witliin 
the island which is requisite for carrying«ou tlie mer¬ 
cantile and general business of the country, and tfie 
double saving, therefore, of time on the one hand, and i 
of money on the other, whicli is etiected by *ffeans of 
railways, we cannot fail to perceive tliat even did tliis 
new system of locomotion economise time and labour 
in no other way than this alone, its cflects upon con^ 
luercial transactions and on business generally wonln 
he immense. But when we reflect that this system is 
exerting the very same influence upon trade—and in a 
niueh liiglicr degree, so far as tlie outlay of money is 
concerned—in reference to carriage of goods, as in 

regard to that of passengers, wo then come to compre¬ 
hend in some measure liow fertile the railway locomo¬ 
tive is in the production of the fruits of indultry. 

Another commercial effect of tlfwailway syStera has 
been to equalise .the value of land, and promote 4lie 
cultivation of those districts of a country which lie 
considerably removed from large towns. Every one 
knows that distance from market forms, as reganis the 
cultivation of many vegetable and animal productions, 
a very serious drawback, Hence it arises that lands 
lying immediately around large cities bring a far larger 
price tlian portions of ground of equal extent and 
fertility would do situated at a greater distance. This 
is peculiarly the case yitli kitchen-gEuffens, and pasture- 
land suited for the purposes of fattening* tattle, or 
feeding such as are required for the dairj'. In all these 
•cases, and others W'liich might be mentioned,, the 


performance, of a long journey affects very injuriously 
the quality a«d value of tlie several articles, and heiieo 
the demand for farms and fiejds not exposed to tliis j 
drawback has naturally r.iised their value. Now rail¬ 
ways, as thej' abridge spaJe by means of speed, liai^ 
had a tendency to increase the value of imsturc and 
garden ground lying at, comparatively speaking, a 
very great distance around citii^. is nowaio unusual 
thing for the inhabitants off cities**!nicli*as London, 
Liverpool, and Manchester, to use .at breakfast milk 
or cream which has travelled thirty or forty miles the 
very morning it js con8uii-.^f and at dinner to partake 
I of vegetables whose plu^e of growth was more tha • a 
liundreil miles remavod from tlie stiUl at whicli tliey 
were sold. 

The railway systenffh^s had a marked effect upon 
the state of the moncy-niarket of the cotnmercial world 
in general, and of tliis country in particular. From 
the succe,ssfiil experiment made in ISlK^in steam loco- 
m^Ion iictween Liverpool and Manchester, tliis new 
mcaifK' of ^rniisit has been develoiiing itself with a 
rapidity to which'•lio parallel is to he found in the* 
history of merenntilo enlei^irise. Keeping out of view 
entirely flie large sums whicli were recklessly .squan¬ 
dered during the railway mania in mere gariililing tran¬ 
sactions and biililile .scliemos, tliere iia.s lii'cn aetiiaUy 
sunk in tlie construction anil working of lines up to 
the present time more Itiau lj.i!()0,( 100,000 sterling. , 
Before railways were called into cxistoiieo, by far the 
larger jiorlion of this rnoriiious capital divided 
into a great number of eoiiiparatively small sums, 
invested in a corresponding number of ditferoiit spe¬ 
culations. From causes wliicli it would be easy, but 
foreign to our iiresent purpose, to eUflain, the profits- 
arising from these various speculations were iiiit only . 
the aggregate larger <lian,llipsc hitherto derived from 
railways, hut the former speculation.s or iiivestiiients* 
Iii-ing more temporary and aoiivertible in their nature, 
secured to llic parties cng.agiiig in them a f»r grealer 
eommaiid over the capital ciiipSiyed in them. Jly 
diicrting, as tlie railway system has done, so much 
money from the ordinary channels of mercantile enter; 
prise, in 1110011 large profits ^ere»nuide, amk—w hat is of 
more importance to the present rcifiarks—when that 
money was well within the eoiiimand and subject to the 
recall of its owners ; and by taking,•so to speak, and 
locking it up in a repo.sitory whicli could not he ojiencd, 
the circulating medium of cxcliaugo»sooii became a 
scarce commodity to those wlio but lately liaS possessed 
it in ahnndaiieo. 

^iut it would bo very false to infer because extejj^ 
sive bniik.-aiiitcies, and periods of sevffre necuilwy* 
emharrnssmekt, liave accompanied, if not ini^reed been 
caused by the development of the railway system, 
that therefore that system must he an unsound and 
nnremiinerative one. These monetary diffleulties were 
in ifgreat measure the consequence of over-spbeulation, 
and therefore form no sounder evidence against tlie 
utility of railways, tlAn docs over-speculation in tea 
condttnn aho prifdent employment of capital in, the 
te.a-trade. Besides-whicli, it iinpit ever be remembered 
that the judiciousness of aji undertaking is not always 
to bo judged of by its immediate results. At^invest- - 
ments of capital which are from their nature permaribnt, 
require time folr tlie development of their effects, and 
may, as re^tarJs many of their immediate results, prove 
rather injurious tlian beneficial. To this class of* 
sfibculations railways belong. Introduced for the 
piifiwsc of fitcilifating locomotion, and tlirs improving ’ 
the industry qf the. countf^r, thffi new system ctf transit 
nas calculated to produce rather an eventual and 
permanent, than an finmodiate benefit to the empire. 

So long as (Sre^t Bri^in retaiBs and cultivates the 
resources of trade and, m^ufaetures now at her dis- 
^sal, and provided no ncw'metkpd'of locomotion be 
invented wliich'shall supersede railtvays* thero'is every 
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'reason to lK‘lievu tiiat railways will coQtinue to form 
an ever-iiiorcasing source of wealth to the nation. 
That tills is an opinion very generally entertained is 
proved from the vast fans of money whicli’are now 
Jfnt out on tile faith that iiiis result wiK be realised. 
The railway system has not orriy created a new field 
for speculation, but likewise a new security for mone¬ 
tary invent;,ments. ^t the close of 1848, upwards of 
L.4S,000,000 waiirlfiit ti^on railways. There is every 
reason to believe that debenture - holding is much 
greater now Hian it was then; but as no official report 
of its amount, so far ns wo know, hag been published 
siqfO 1848, wc, for accuracy’s sake, quote the return 
made in that year. , 

If railways have produced very important efl'oets 
upon commercial alfairs, thw ihave exercised an in¬ 
fluence not less important hr a .'social and intellectual 
point of view. They have been greatly instrumental 
in removing pt^judices, in cementing old and forming 
■ new ft-iendships, in extending information, and in 
sharpening ingenuity. 

• Prejudice has been one of the mos8 fonnidable 
obstardes to the spread of civilisation. It has for 
ages kept separate apd at enmity nations borti to bless 
anil lieneflf eaeli other; propped up systems whoso 
graver errors or weaker alisurdities now form subjeets 
of regret and ridiculeand fuinenled auioug tbu mem¬ 
bers of smaller societies and .sects discords, strifes, 
and recriminations, whicli have been bused on no 
otber foundation th.an wilful or accidental ignoranee. 
15y bringit.g those in eontaet wlio otlierwise would 
never have met, and improving the acquaintance of 
tliose who have, railways have spread individual 
.opinions, tastci^ and information more equally tlian 
before; and out of tliis mixture of the soeial and 
'fKoral^eTenients Iiave eoilected and more widely dis¬ 
tributed just conclusions fegarding men, manners, 
politics, and religion. Cy Jieing tlius more frequently 
brought together, inilividui&s have increased the imm- 
Ijcr of their acquaintances, and become to a greater 
exfl'iit tlian before •citizens of tlie world.’ A mutual 
discharge of the good offices of life lias augmented those 
fficlings of interest in, our fellow-creatures, and kind¬ 
ness towards theui, wiiieli* are not less in aeeordaiiee 
with the (Spirit of Christianity tlian conducive to tlic 
social wellbeing communities. 

Tile knowledge wbieb one acquires by personal 
experience and observation is, generally speaking, 
much moje valuable tlian that obtained from tlie 
writtmi experience or observation of otliers. lly the 
former ifietliod wo obtain knowledge in a more raiifil, 
JdnMifate, and impressive manner; and, as a i^nscquence 
of this, nitain it lunger in our memories, ^ul posse.ss a 
gi’oater tand more constant command over it. Books 
%lwuys convey a faint and imjierfect, and often a very 
erroneous impression of things; and to tlic extent that 
railways Jinve superseded or assisted book • teaclliug, 
have they conferred upon soeieUi an improved means 
of acquiring knowledge. ^ 

Through 4110 instrumentality of a"ailwnyj^ ako, an 
impetus has been imparted to tlic sinventivc and con¬ 
structive faculties of*tlK> human mind. By being 
broughtjnto more frequent •contact witli one aiiotlier, 
ind^vidtals whose tastes and occupatiui^ are mure or 
less siinilar arc naturally led to form comparisons 
regarding the relative merits of tlicir res])ecfivc pro- 
eductions. This comxiarisuii has necessarily^siiarpcncd 
invention, improved taste, and suggested iiuprovemeBt. 
It is not too much to affirm, that tb«re is not a single 
Jyranch of industry nojg puj^ued within'this counn-y 
which h1»8 not, diijectly or indirectly, ftexm benefited 
to an immense by tlie inlrialuction of railway!. 

Having servj^i tuip'ln^iuto onc|fiarket fai more articles 
of coram«Kli.J%irt before ime exposed in it, tliis new 
tiotion has Jp a ^eat extent incroasei.^ 
kv djpro'nt trades anti callings that 



element of a generous and wholesome competition 
which is the most etfectivo><agent in eliciting a higii 
degree of skill in the cultivation of an art, or the 
improvement of an invention. 

To railways wo are also indebted for a new appli¬ 
cation to practical uscfrilness of one of tlio most power¬ 
ful ijlcments in li’ature’s laboratory; wc refer to tlie 
employment of electricity in tha transmission of 
thought. Although the wondrous powevs and pro- 
.perties of the electric telegraph were known long 
before the introduction of the railway system, they 
were not till then made to minister, as tliey now do, to 
the information pf'uian. By providing facilities towards 
laying and prot'jcting tlie delicate machinery along 
wliich electricity was to perform its marvellous ex¬ 
ploits, railways have directly contributed to apply and 
,develop tlic resources of one of the most useful and 
wonderful of inventions, wliie.h even in its first stage 
of infancy lin.s wrought a perfect nwolutioii in tlie 
mode of transmitting intelligence; and wliieh promises 
at no very distant day to iilay the same part among 
tlie continents and islands of the globe that it now 
does between the ]>r<)vinccs of an empire. 

THE EAST or THE TALiEOEOOI. 

It would be a curious liistorical problem to trace tJie 
families of emperors and kings, of heroes and con¬ 
querors, from the era of their decline and fall to tbeir 
ultimate extinction. Some ‘Old Mortality’ miglit 
find as congenial employment in tliis field of sepulcli- 
ral researeb a: did the original in clearing uji the 
decayed and iross-grown tombs of the Covenant¬ 
ers. The genealogist m!ik.>! it his business ratlier 
to flatter tlie great by lilazoning the antiquity of tbeir 
pe(iigrees,*'tban to teaeli the world a inoriil lesson on 
the instability of eartlily grandeur, by elironieling tbeir 
reverses. Yet tlie cliurcbyard bus its lieralilry, from 
whose records wisdom might be extracted for the 
benefit of the living. 

Wliat dynasty in ancient times lield a prouder 
or wider sway than tlie illustrious masters of Ibi' 
Bonian world ? Tlio solid fabric of tlic'r jiiiwer wiis 
tlie growth of nearly a thousand years, and it eosl 
about tliirteen centuries of revolutions and baibarie 
invasions before it was uudormined and finally e.xtin- 
guished. If its earlier annals were disgraced by the 
crimes of a 'J^berius, a Nero, and a Uomitiaii, they could 
brtast rffthe virtues and abilities of a Titns, a Trajan, a 
, Nerva, a Hadrian, the two Antonini, &e.; Ibougli it mu>t 
be adnivAcd tliat latterly the lialance sadly preiion- 
derated on tlie side of vice and corruption. If a .Jii.''- 
tiiiiaii or a Constantine appeared, bis reign was but a 
sunbeam in the midst of tlie universal degener.acy; or 
if a ray of splendour was shed on the empire by bis 
virtues or liis victories, the transient glory was speedily 
dispelled by irruptions from witliout, or intrigue and 
revolt within. Gradually the work of decay pro¬ 
ceeded, until the vast expanse of the imperial conquests 
was contracted to a few provinces, whose capital had 
been transferred to the shores of the Bosphorus. A 
languishiiig existence of about six centuries and a half 
—that is, from tliQ,fevival of the western empire in 
80p by ('harlemagne, to the taking of Constniitiiiople 
by the 'I’urks in 14.’i.‘}—was brought to a close by the 
death of Constantino Palieulogus, tlie last of a race 
who had continued, says Gibbon, ‘ to assume tlie 
titles of Caesar and Augustus after their dominions 
were circumscrilied to the limits of a single city, in 
which the language us well as maimers of the ancient 
Homans hud licen long since forgotten! ’ 

The family of Falacologus was of Greek origin, illus¬ 
trious in birth and merit. ‘ As early,’ says Gibbon, ‘ as 
the midebe of the eleventh centifry, the noble race of 
the Palacologi stands high and conspicuous in Byzantine 
histoiy. It was tlio valiant George PalaBologus who'i 
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pliiccd the father of the Oomneni on the throne; and 
his kinsmen or descendaals continued in each genera¬ 
tion to lead the armies and councils of the state.’ The 
first that wore the iinperial*.purpte was Michael, who 
was elevated to the throne in 12C0. Already he haff dis¬ 
tinguished himself as a soldier and a statesman, and had 
been promoted in his early youth to Iho office of ^con- 
stable,’ or commaiHler of the b’rench mercenaries. Ills 
ambition cxeited jealousy, and some acta of imprudence 
involved him in dangers from which ho thrice e 8 eaped.fl 
One of those perils was the usual apiical which was made 
in the middle ages to the ‘judgment of Ood’ to vindicate 
injured innocence. To this ordeal ifficliael submitted, 
in presence of the emperor and the arcjibishop of Phila- 
delpliia. ‘ Three days before the trial, the patienj’s 
arm was enclosed in a bag, and secured by the royal 
siiiuet; and it w'as incumbent on him to bear a rcdlioti 
b<ilt of iron three times from the altar to the rails of 
tli(‘ sanctuary, without artifice and without injury. 
1 ’ahi‘ologu.s eluded the dangerous experiment with 
sense and pleasantry. “ I am a soldier,” said he, *' and 
will boldly enter the list with my accusers; but a 
la 3 'inan, a sinin'r like myself, is not endowed with the 
gift of miracles. Your piety, most holy iirelat^-. may 
deserve the interposition of Heaven, and from your 
hands 1 will receive the fiery globe, the pledge of niy 
innocence.” The archbishop started, the enijieror 
smiled, and the absolution or jiardon of Michael was 
appioved by rewards and new services.’ 'I'he voice^if 
the people and the favour of the army jilneed the crown 
on his head, in recompense for Ins military exploits 
and his public merits. With his aceesBioii terminated 
tlie reign of the last of the Latin einparors at Constan¬ 
tinople (Baldwin II.), an(3*Miehael heeaine the founder 
of the Greeian dynastj'. 

The l^ours of the iiewmonareli to retrieve tno enlami- 
ties of war, by encouraging industry, phuiliiig eolonies, 
and e.vti'ndiiig trade, were deserving of all laaise. His 
luiibitioii rai.sod up against bim many enemies, spiritual 
and toiujioral; but if Ins poliej- was not alwaiys jiidi- 
eaiiis, he increased bis jxiwer and his fame bj' greatly 
enlarging lii.s dominions. It was by bis intrigues 
tliat the revolt of Sicily was instigated. A rude in¬ 
sult to a noble damsel by a Frank soldier, duryig a 
l)roce.ssion on the vigil oi' blaster (1282). sprcait the 
fl.iine of insurrection over the whole island, and .8000 
b’raiiks were exterminated in a iiromiscuoiis iiiassaere, 
wliieli has obtained the n.aiiie of the ‘Sicilian Vespers.’ 
Ills son and successor, Andronicus, was reclAiied’ a 
learned and virtuous prince; but liis long rcigii isi 
chiefly memorable for the disputes of the Gredinclmrcli, 
the invasion of the Catalans, and the rise of the Otto¬ 
man juiwcr. He associated with liiin in the adminis¬ 
tration his son Micliael, at the age of eighteen; and 
uiiim the prtunaturo deatli of the latter, Ids son AiidrS- 
nieuK, the emperor’s favourite, became llie colleague of 
bis gratidfallier. The reign of the elder Androiiiciis 
was eonsunicd in civil discord and disputes with bis 
family, llie young princes ltj.ving raisod the standard 
of revolt ill order to get possession of the throne. He 
was at length compelled to abdic.atc; and assuming tlic 
monastic habit, be spent the last few yearstif his life 
in a cell, blind and wretched, bis 6 i»Iy consolalfon iioing 
tlie promise of a more splendid crown in bc.aven tl^an 
be liad enjoyed on earth. 

After a series of inglorious struggles among the 
princes of the imperial house, the crown settli’d, in 
13!)]. on Manuel, whose reign, however, was little 
else than a train of disasters. Ili.s capital was lie- 
sieged by Amurath, and the ’Purks were masters of 
nearly the whole of his dominions, which had now 
shrunk into a small corner of 'Thrace, between tlio 
Propontis and the Black Sea, about fifty miles in 
length and thirty in breadth. To retrieve hissfortunes, 
Manuel resolved on a journey to foreign countries, 
►lielieviiig that tjie sight of a distressed nioniircli i 


would 'draw tears and 'supplies from the sternest 
barbarians. sFrom 1 taly bo proceeded to the coast of 
France, where he was received ^with the yharaotcristi(; 
politeness of the nation; Tws)'thousand of tho richest 
citizens of l^iris,’ armed atid on borseluick. came foriff 
to meet him; and at»tbe gates be was welcomed as a 
brother by Gharles VI., who saluted him with a cordial 
embrace. He was clothed in a r<}))e of white silk, and 
mounted on a milk-white steed-^!wn^(.,i,i,st,f,,i,,g 
great importance in the French ceremonial, white being 
eonsidun'd as the entblciii of sovereignty. 11 c was 
lodged in the T^uvre, and.* suceession of feasts and 
balls, varied by the i>lea*urcs of the chase, was got tip 
for bis aTimsemeut.* Having satisfied Ids euriositj', Iwvt 
witbunt any pi'()si)eet of as.,istanee, be resolved to visit 
Fngland. In ids jirog^-es^s Iroiii Dover, be was onti'r- 
tained at. Canterbury bj' the prior and monks of St 
Austin; and on Biaeklieath Henry iV^ saluted the 
Greek hero, who for several days was* honoured and 
treatdl in l.ondon as Kinperor of the Fast. Having 
fawd ill the object of his journey', he retimed to Coii- 
stantuinple (Vll)2).*au(l was allowed to liiush Ids reign' 
ill pro.sperity and peace in t] 12 . 1 . 

In his fleelining age. he had appointed as his a.ssueiiite 
Ids eldest son .loliii, the second of tlie name. 'The 
corruptions of the ehureh, divided hetwoeii two popes, 
and the disputes of tlie clergy, alTordeil him ample 
scope fill- till' exercise of ids leligious zeal, and it was 
to lieal these ecclesiastical seliisms tliat he undertook a 
loynge to Itidj'. But the dowufnll of Id.s race and of 
the Cireciati dynasty was atiproaeliing. At^is decease 
(H4H), tliere were five princes of the imiierial house; 
but the death of Androideus, and the moiiastie profes¬ 
sion of Isidore, had reduced them to tiii^o—('onstantine,. 
Demetrius, and 'Thomas. . Constantino asee'jded tl;^ 
vacant tliroiie, tlie faetioijs opposition of ids h'tothers 
having been appeased by tlie intei'iiosition of the empress- 
mother, the senate, tlie .si^ditrs, and the clergy, who* 
allowed them the jiossession of tlie Morea. , 

The first act of tlie new' cnipct*r w-as to despatch an 
embassy to lieorgia,to bring homo a princess wlion/ho 
had chosen for his roval consort. His next earo was 
to inquire into the state of x>iW)lic alTiurj, which had 
been couiiiletcly neglected 11 ^ the wtnkness or ahsuucc 
of Ids predecessor. But the imperial drama litd reaelu>d 
its last act. The danger which l^ad long brooded 
ov»r the doomed lioust of the I’ala?ologi w as read 3 ’ to 
hurst in resistless fury ujion the cit^of the Ca'sars. 
Mohammed 11. had vowed to Ins'Dine master of Con¬ 
stantinople, and vast were the preparations, aflll tlio 
iifildeinents of war wliicli lie iiad provided for its ciij)- 
ture or dost ruction. The story of tlie siege WiHiWr 
not here heitold; nowhi're has it been reeoJUciI with 
more picturesque and energelie brevity tliai! in the 
glowing pages of GiUbon. Operations were carried otf 
witli unprecedented vigour and efU’ct, rendered more 
tenable 1 ) 3 ' tbe hivisli use of gunpowder nniVartiller 3 ', 
tlien almost new elenH-nts in tbe art of war. Constan¬ 
tine did all tliat a Chfisti.au prince and a brave general 
eouUVdo. • By his example he animated the courage of 
bis soldiers, and refived tlie hearts of tlie citizens, sink¬ 
ing in despair. 'I'lic scene on tliC day before tho assault 
is thus described by an e 3 ’e-witness‘ Tlie»emperor 
and some fiii^iful companions entered tho donfc of St 
Sophia, which in a few hours was to be converted into 
a mosque, and dcvoul) 3 ' received witli tears and prayers 
the sacraflient of the holy coinmnniolt. He reposed, 
some moments in the palace, which resounded with 
cru's and lamentations; solicited tlie pardon of all he 
might have injured; andteounked on horsebtujk to visit 
Bio guards and explore the motions of tlie* enemy.’ 
But the dreaded 29tll‘ of May had comC; the last hour 
of the city and tlie entire had •truck. After a siege 
of fifty-three days, CtgistaiBinople, to use tljp words of 
•Gibbon, ‘ whicl^had defied toe^pmvei; of Chosroes, the 
(diazan, and the caliphs, was irrettievaWy suUlued b 3 ' 
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the arms of Mohammed 11. ller empire,only had been 
subverted by the Latins; her* religion ■was trampliid in 
tlie dust by tVe Moslem,conquerors.’ 

^ Constantine had nobly^one his dnjy. Ariiidst the 
sw-arms of the enemy who Had climbed the walls and 
were pursuing the flying Greeks through the streets, 
he was long seen with his bravest ofBcers fighting 
round his^ergon, qrd ^ally lost. His only fear was 
that of falling aii^e into" the hands of the Infidels, and 
this fate he sought to avert by prudently casting away 
the purple. Amidst the tumult he was pierced by an 
unknown hand, and his^-tidy was »buricd under a 
raorantain of the slain. The fast words he was heard 
ttrnttor was the mournful exclamation: ‘ Cannot there 
be found a Christian to cut off my head?’ His death 
put nn end to resistance and ftrder, and left the capital 
to Ije sacked and pillag(*d by the victorious Turks. 
Truly has it been said, that the distress and fall of the 
.last Constantinti are more glorious than the long pro¬ 
sperity of the Byzantine Cwsars. 

Tlic difficultie.s and dying moments of,the cniitcror 
*^have been faitlifiilly and patheticf.lly drain.-itised by 
Mias Joanna Baillic in hOr tr.agedy of Constantine, 
Pakeohipts. , She adheres closely to liistory, only she 
"makes her hero receive his deathblow from the sword 
of a relenting Turk, who admires liis bravery, .and pro¬ 
nounces over him a farcw'ell eulogy. All writers agree 
that the last of the imperial Balu'ologi w.is the best of 
his race; and had he not been so ill supported by his 
worthless ^objects, and deserted by every Chri.stian 
prince in Europe, he might have repelled the tide of 
Turkish invasion, though he would never have restored 
the glory of the empire. Yet gallantly did ho front the 
•storm, and perifeif as became the suecc.ssor of a long 
. (.Jme of kings—the last of Iho Komans. 

The'fiill of ConstiintiiiQ was the sign.al for the do- 
^adation and dispersion of his whole nice. lli» tuo 
surviving brotliers, Deuiltrir.is .and 'J'homa.s, nugiied as 
despots of tlie Morca in Gnx'ee; hut. flic ruin of tlie 
ciiifiire was the gloolny prelude to their own niisfur- i 
tunes. Demetrius became tlie poisioner of the new 
Turkish emperor Mohammed, and received a city of 
Thrace and ‘some adjftccut islands for his own main¬ 
tenance and tliat* of liis followers. In this state of 
humiliatirfg dependence he rcmniiiod u’ lil deatli released 
him from his ignofninious servitude. Thomas, tlie other 
brother, was driven into exile by the juva.sion of his 
dominions. ITe*fIed to Corfu, and from thence to ltal 3 " 
—accgrdinft to Gibbon’s account—‘ with some naked 
adherents; his name, Ids siifTerings, and the he.ad of tjie ' 
—annstle St Andrew, entitled him to the liospitalitj' of 
‘the Yatican, rind his misery was jirolonged hf a iiension 
of C000,aucats from the pope and cardiifllis.’ He left 
two sons (he must h.ave had a third, as will afterwards 
appear), Andrew and Manuel, wlio were educated in 
Italy. The eldest degraded hiiiisidf by the looseness of 
his life if.td marriage, and diei^, the inheritor or an 
empty title. Mauuel was tempted to revisit his native 
country; anij, after spending the^remaindcr of liis life 
in sitfety and case at Constantinople,* he wa* gatSicred 
to his fathers, ‘ an hogpurabic tr.ain of Christians and 
Moslems attending him to the grave.’ 

Eron^jthis date—early in the sixteenth century—little 
is Known of the name and lineage of tuc Palatologi. 
The crescent wavetl over the royal city of Constantine; 
and, as an old Byzantine annalist remarks, the last 
^leir of the last spark of the Roman Empire seemed to 
- be extinct, llistc^y i^ forgotten them, and the rest¬ 
less tide of hju^nkn vicissitudes rolledTonwards, uncori- 
. scioits ofi thijP^lwdstenee. ItKiy was uiukirstood to be 
the asyli^^^W ^>e imiierial ontej^sts; and there they 
might hBl'vegetated in oblivion, or dropped into 
unhonow^ graves witnout leaving a single representa¬ 
tive, hj|^«ot a monumental inscription revealed the 
fket, tlmt a desc^nflonf o? tike Caesars had found a retreat* 
and a^faib in an obscure parish in England the 


small church of Landulph, in Cornwall, the following 
inscription upon a small metai tablet, fixed in the wall, 
removes all doubt as to the identity and royal pedigree 
of the person whose memory it records. In its origi¬ 
nal Spelling it runs thus:—‘ Here lyeth the body of 
Thcodoro Paleologvs of Pesaro in Italye, descended 
from, ye ImperialMyne of ye last Christian Emperors 
of Greece, being the sonne of Presper, the sonne of 
'Theodoro, the sonne of John, the sonne'of 'Thomas, 
(Second brother to Constantine Paleologvs, the ciglith 
of that name, and last of yc lyno yt raygned in 
Constantinople vntill svbdeued by the Turkes; who 
married with Mifry ye davghter of William Balls 
of Hadlye in Stirflblke Gent., and had issu five chil- 
duon, 'Theodoro, .Tolm, Fordinando, Maria, and Dorothy, 
and departed this life at Clyfton ye 21st of Janvary 
I’ltiSG.'* It appears, then, that Theodore, who married 
and died in Cornwall, was the fourth in direct descent 
from Tlioinas, yotuiger brother of the Emperor Con¬ 
stantine, and who fled ‘witli some naked ndiierents 
to Italy,’ where liis children were educated.f The 
tnith of the story i"clated in the inscription w.os 
corroborated by a circumstance which happened up- 
wardscof tw'enty years ago. The vault in which 
PidiBologns was interred having been accidently oi>eiicd, 
curiosity prompted tlie lifting of the lid. 'Tlie coffin, 
wliicli wa.s made of oak, was in an entire state, and the 
hod_y sufficiently perfect to shew that tlie dead man 
ex'-’eeded the common stature. 'The head was a long 
oval, and the nose believed to have been aquiline; a 
long white beard reached down the breast — another 
Sj'mliol of ills O.'ook extraction. 

Of his famiiyiittlc is known: Theodore, tlie eldest 
son, was a s.ailor, and died oA' hoard tlie Charles II., as 
is jirovcd jbj" his will, dated He njipears to'iuive 

Iio.<i.se.saed landed property, and to Jinve left • widow 
named Martlaa, hut no issue. Tlie younger daughter, 
Dorotlu', was married at Landulpli to William Arun- 
dell in Ifi.lfi, and died in KiSl.t Maria died unmarried, 
and was buried in the same ehnreli in 1074. Of .Jolin 
and Ferdiii.ando, the other sons, no memorial seems to 
Iiavc been preserved in this country; and it was be¬ 
lieved as liighly probable tliat the church of Landulpli 
contjinod the remains of the last survivors of tlie 
Grecian dviuistj", once the illustrious sovereign.-' of 
B.vzantiuni. 

'rimi', liowever, the groat revcaler of secrets, brought 
to. ligllj facts which proved that one of the sons of 
Tlieodwe of Pesaro in Italy had removed to the West 
'Indies, when- lie lived for some years, and died in 107S. 
It is uieimoned by the liistorianrWdmixong as a tradition, 
tliat a descendan t of the former imperial Greek family of 
Constantinople resided in Barbadoes; but he doubts the 
foot, without giving any reason for his scepticism. 
'Tlie tradition, however, proves to have been quite 
current, and the circumstance that led to its confirma¬ 
tion, and to the discovery of the body of Ferdiuando 
Paliuologus, and otlier relics testifying to his connection 
with the Greek emperorsf are narrated by Sir Robert 
Schomlmrgk in his recent history of Barbadoes. Dur¬ 
ing the terrible hurricane of 1831, which nearly 
destroyed *lhc island,.among the other pviblic buildings 
that 5 ’ielSed to the fSolence of the storm, was the parish 
church of St John, which, stood in a romantic situation 
near the ‘ Cliff,’ at an elevation of 824 feet. When the 
ruins were removed, and in clearing out the rubbish, 

‘ the coffin of Ferdinando Paloiologus (we quote Sir 
Robert’s account) was discovered under the organ-loft, 


* There la a alight error in the data of the inaoription, as the 
entry of hie bariiil ia October 80th 1(!36. 

1 Only two Bona of Tlionias are mentioned by Oibbon—Andrew 
and Mannol; but the evidence of the Lagidulph tablet shews that 
he must hrfVc had a third, John. 

t Her name ta entered in the register as * Dorothea ralcologus de 
Stirpe Imperatorloua' ■ 4 

; BrUUh Umpire in America, rol U. p. 111. 
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in the vault of Sir Poter Callotin. The ciroiunstance 
that the coffin itood in a •direction opppaite to the 
others deposited in the vault, efrew attention to it; the 
head was lying to the west, tlfe feet* pointing to the 
east, according to the Greek custom. These accounfs 
raised the curiosity of the rector of the parish; and in 
order to ascertain how much trutli was connected with 
the tradition, he resolaed to examine the supposed coffin 
of Palseologus f it was. consequently opened on the 3d 
of May 1844, in presence of Mr 11. Reici, jun.; Mr. J. G. 
Yonng; and Mr J. Hinkson. The coffin was of lead, 
and in it was found a skeleton of an extraordinary 
size, imbedded in quicklime, whicli is Jhothcr proof of 
tlie Greek origin of Palasologns, ns it is rthe custom in 
Greece to surround the body with quicklime. The 
coffin was carefully deposited in the vault now in 
possession of Josiah Heath, Esq., of Quintyer’s and 
Kcdland.’ 

In the above discovery and examination, the coinei- 
donees arc so numerous and so remarkable as to leave 
no doubt whatever that the Fordinando Palseologus, 
whose body lies interred in St John’s church, was the 
same individual mentioned in tlie Landuljjh inscription 
as a son of Tlieodoro. The size of the skeleton,,the 
envelope of quicklime, the position of the body, are 
corroborative of an Eastern descent. The name of tlie 
mother, Mary Balls, is an additional presumption, ns 
among the earliest proprietors in the island sever.al of 
that name occur; and three c.state8 are given in Old-, 
mix-oil’s list as belonging to the family of the Balls. It 
h.-is been assumed, therefore, with good reason. Hint a 
relat ionship may have existed between t4ic mother of 
Fei'dinaiido and the Balls in Barbadoi'*, wliieh—at .a 
period when so many faniiliil emigrated from England, 
chiedy from Kent and the southern and western coun¬ 
ties—might have induced j ouiig T’alaiologiis lo seek 
Ills fortunes in the New World, after his father’s death 
in KWG. 

Of the residence of I'erdiiinndo in (ho i.sland tor thirty 
1 years, ample ovidenen exists in various doeunienls. 
Sir Uoliert Sehomburgk was shewn by the rector of the 
parish, the Rev. J. II. Gitteus, an old vestry-book of St 
John’s, in which various entries occur of tlie iiainc of 
Eerdinando Pahrologus, from 1(!19 till H!(i9, as vestry¬ 
man, churchwarden, trustee, surveyor of the highw.iy, 
sidesman to the ehurchwardeii, and lieutenant, &e. 
The last entry is that of his burial, ‘ October 3d 1078.’ 
His mime also appears in a legal document respe^tinjv 
the sale of some land, executed in 3 058. But the most 
important evidence of his identity witli the Cornwall 
family is liis will, iii which the names of ids Sisters, 
Maria and Horotliy, occur. It w.as entered in the 
Registrar’s Office, the 20th of March 1078, .and proved 
before the deputy-governor. Colonel Christopher Cod-^ 
rington. The widow became the sole survivor and 
heiress of the property, Theodorious having died in his 
youth, so that the last of the Palasologi reposes in the 
parish church of St John, in the island of Barbadoes; 
and the estate which once belouged to the descendant of 
the Greek emperors now forms part of Clifton Hall and 
the Plantation Ashford. Laying these circumstances 
together, and considering how coqipletely the will of 
Eerdinando corroborates the Landu'^ih inscriptiouf of 
which ho probably knew nothing, the genealogical 
problem, we think, is fairly wrought out, and the last 
of the descendants of the Roman Ciesars traced to his 
final resting-place beyond the Atlantic. A curious 
anecdote is mentioned by Sir Robert Sehomburgk as to 
the revival of the tradition of one of the Pala*ologi being 
in Barbadoes. He says, but without vouching for its 
truth, that during the last conliict for Gmcian inde¬ 
pendence and deliverance from the Turkish yoke, a 
letter was received fretn tlie provisional ^vernmeirt at 
Athens, addressed to the author "tics in Bafbadoes, 
^iquiring whether a male branch of the Pdssologi 
was Still existing in the island, and conveying the 


request that if such were the base he should be provided 
with thq means «i returning to Greece, and the govern¬ 
ment would, if required, pay all the expenses of the 
voyage. This story was not cu»i»dht in EurSpe, at all 
events; and we*on this side 'IShe water never dreamed 
that among the competitors of King Leopold for the 
throne was a veritable scion of the old imperial 
sovereigns of Constantinople. ^ 

The events detailed in the prec#!i3’«^5''narrative 
aye fitted to suggest various interesting reilections and 
amusing speculation?. The fate of the Palaiologi—one 
day on a throne, tly next in a glungeon, passing from 
regal state to wretched exil*—may have been the bitter^ 
lot of other imperial families. If we find the descendants, 
of the Greek emperors in the humble occupation of 
sailors and churehwardeiw, and vestrjTuen and road- 
tjustcps, there is nothing extfavagant in the suiqiosition, 
tliat wc may have royal porters and scavengers on our 
streets, t)>e seeiitrc having degenerated iii^ the besom, 
and ^ truck liiken the place of the chariot of state. 
The wmih' of Nimrod may still exist, and retain their 
ancestral’propAisitie* in the craft of sportsmen and 
deer-stalkers, or in the lower grade of Jehus and 
jockeys. Vflio knows'but the posterity of Solomon 
may be retailing old clothes, anil the heirs of the Nebu- 
ehadnez'zar dynasty still exist somewhere—perhaps 
among our graziers or cattle-desilers, our keepers of 
dairies or secretaries of agricultural as.soeiations. The 
line of 'ramerlaiie may have emieil in a grave-digger, 
ami that of Eredeiiek Bnrbarossa in a hair-dresser. 
The ideal transmigration of Pythagoras was ftot more 
imiirobable or more wonderful than tlie strange muta- 
inorpliosns through wliieh, in the course of centuries, . 
the living representatives of kings auJLcmperors are 
sometimes doomed to pass. , , 

- J— - 

A CHAPTER ON CATS. 

Tiiii newspapers have recenSy been ehronieliijg, as a 
fact provocative of especial wondt*, the enterprise of 
some speculative merijiant of New York, wlio has jusA 
been desiiatohing a cargo of one hundred eats to the 
republic of New Granada, in wlycli it would appear 
the raee, owing, as wo may Ifclieve, t» the frequently 
disturbed state of the country, has become* almost 
extinct. * 

YiAir cat is a domestic animal, and naturally conser¬ 
vative in its tastes—averse therefore to .^proar, and to 
all those given to change. Its propensitiq? are to 
meditation imJ contemplative tranquillity, for wAieh 
reason it has ever been held in reverence by nations of 
a similar stal(l and composed disposition, and has b'>.»i?'* 
tlie favourite ?»jnipaiiion and constant friend (S grave 
philosophers and thoughtful students. By the ifncicnt 
Egyptians cats were held in the highest esteem; ami * 
we le.arn from Ibodorus Siculus, their ‘lives and 
siifetiJs’ were tendered more dearly than those of any 
otlicr animal, whether liped or quadruped. ‘He who 
has voluntarily killed % consecrated animal,’ says this 
writer,*( is jiuiiislicfi with death; but if afly one has 
even involuntarily kOled a cat or an ibis, it is iinjJbs- 
siblc for him to escape death: th? mob drags him to it, 
treating him witli every cruelty, ainl sometimes without 
waiting for judgment to be passe'd. This tre.ftm(vnt 
inspires such terror, that, if any person happen to find 
one of these animals dead, he goes to a distance fi:om 
it, and by his cries and groans indicates that he 'has 
fou'hd the animal dead. This superstition is so deeply 
rool^ in tlij nfinds of the Egyptians, and the 
respect they bi^r these M««nals»is so profound, that at 
th# lime when their king, Ptolemy, was not yet declared 
the friend of the Romafi ]^ple—when they were paying 
all possible cdhrt* to ti%vellefs fiwm .Italy, and their 
fears made them avo’d ovvry ground of g^cusation 
ihid every pretext for r&aking yrag. upqn fhem—yet a 
Roman having killed a cat, the p.fcpIo ’rushed to liis 
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|j house, and ncitlier the entreaties of the grnnJees, whom I Imleed, by the ancient Egyptians the cat was treated 
/ the king sent for the purpose, nor 'the terrof of the / much in the same way asf.cre dogs amongst us; we £nd 
Homan name, could protect this man from puaishwont. them even accompanying their masters on their aquatic 
nlthoup-li the act wn# {©voluntary. 1 do not relate tliis sliootinR'-Bxcursi<Sns ; atad,* if .the testin^pny of ancient 
anecdote,’ adds the historian, ‘oft tWe authority of nionuments is to be relied on, often catching the game 
another, for I M’as an eye-witness of it during my stay for them, although it may he permittetl to doubt 
in Egypt.’* ^ whether they (hrer actually took to the water for this 

UnriM their lives, the consecrated cats were fed purpose. ‘ s< ~ 1 


upon ftJr the purpose in tanks; and ‘ when In modern Egypt the cat, although more docile and 

one of them happened to die,’ says the veracious writqp companionable than its European sister, has mueh 
yust cited, ‘ it was wrapped in mien, and after the degenerated; but still, on account of its usefulness in 
bystanders had licatcn^y^mselves the breast, it was destroying scorpions and other reptiles, it is treated 
parried to the 'rnriclnca, where it was (‘inbalmed with with some consideration—suffered to cat out of tlie 
ea!dria iind otlier substanees wlj^cli liave the virtue of same dish with tile eliildren, to join with them in ilieir 
embalming bodies, alter wliieli it was interred in the ,sports, and to be their constant companion and daily 
sacred monument. It liascpuzzled not a Jittle the friend. A imaiern Egyptian would e.steein it a heinous 


liow It is that in 'riiebes, wliere tiie sacred eliaracter of number of these animals arc daily fed at Cairo at the 
the cat was held in the liigliest reverence, and cherished Cadi's court, and tlie bazaar of Klian Kli.aleel. 
with the glciitest devotion, iiot<Nonly Ambalmeil eats Unt a tender regard for the inferior animals is a pre- 
have been found, but alsij tlie bodies ot rats and miee, vailing cliarneteristie of the Oriental races, and is inciil- 
whieh liad been s^^bjeeled to tlie .same anti-])utreseeiit eiil(,‘(l as a duty by tlieir various religions. At Fez 
process. • It. Iiow'cvi'r, Herodotus is to be eri'diled, tlie tliere was, and perhaps is iit this day, a wonltliily- 
Eltyptiuns owed a deep debt ot gratitude to the mice ; endow'od iiospital, tlie gre.ater Jiart of tlic funds of wlntdi 
for the ^ venerable historian assures us, iimi on the W'as devoted to tlie support and medical treatment of 
unquestionable authority of tlie Egyptian jiriests, tliat invalid cranes and storks, and procuring them a decent 
when Sennaelicnl) and liis army lay at i’elusium, a ^sepulture wJienever tliey eliaiieed to die. Tlie founders 
mighty corps of field-mice entered tlie eaiiip by iiiglit. are said to have entertained tlie poetical notion that 
and eatirtg up the quivers, bowstrings, and buckler- those birds are, in truth, human beings, natives of ilis- 
leathcrs of the Assyrian troops, in this summary fiLshion taut islands, wlio at certain periods .t.'sume .a foreign 
liberated h.gyjit troin tlie terror of tlie tlireatoiKsI filiape, and after lliey liave satislied their euriosily witli 
invasion. ]'r(^bly the existence of oiiee-iuuimnies vrsiting otlier lands, relim to tlieir own. and resuihe 
may he aeeouuted for in tliis way, and if—resorting to their original form. 


tJlpvioTent sujiposition—jin'suine in tlie good wt 


To rdiurn, liowever, not to our slieep, hut our cats. 


wlireii the tiny patriots .< 0 ) Shgaciously aeeoiiipli.shed tliat we must remark tliat, in modern time.s, in spite of tlic 
their cousins-german ats were assistani, tlie whole I kindness the c.it liabitualiy receives in Egypt, Ids 
m.atter receives a satisfamory exjilicatioii. 'I’lie lyypo- atoroir is not in that country rated very liigli—tlie 
tiiesis, ft is siil)imt^|,'il. is not without idau.sible recoin- universal impression being that, although, like Snug, 
Mcndations on its belialf. TliereMs extant a fragment tlie joiner's lion, lie is by nature ‘ a very gentle h('asl,’ 
ol a comedy, entatled ’ Tlie Cities, written by tlie still he is by tin means ‘ of a good eonseiencetliat lie 


Kliodian 


are as follow 

‘ Yon crjiprand wail whene’er ye spy a cat, 
RtWrving or sick ; I count it not a sin 
To hang it u]), and flay it for its skin ; ’ 


a eliarneter for ernclty and hardness of lieart as is 
slioekingf to tliiiik of. 'The dog, liowever, it is under- 
Rtooi^ will conduct himself more discri'ctly, and readily 
acknowledge tlic good oilices for wliieli he i.s indebted 
to tlie4Kmily of mankind. 

Ringiilar anecdotes have been rclab'd of the intense 
repugnance persoins iiave been found to entertain to 
tliese, ut worst, harmless animals. One sliall he 


wliieli it appears this gay free-tiiij^ker was not Ringnlar anecdotes have been rclab'd of the intense 
only sqjjfiewhat sceptical in his reiigioij© notions, lint, repugnance persoii-s iiave been found to entertain to 
morooirw, a liard-lienrted, good-for-nothing felIow~one tliese, ut worst, harmless animals. One sliall he 
wlio, had lie lived in our times, would uiiqnestion.aldy ^iveii in the very words of tlie Jlev. Kieliolas Wanlev', 
have brouglit liim.self witliin the sweei) of the Hm-iety who, in lii.s autlientie ICimr/crs of the JMlIe World, has 
lor the rrevention of Cruelty' to Animals, a.n% tlie recorded a nuiiiljcr of otlier facts quite ns marvellous, 
iJukc orlieaufort’s Humanity 4et. ^ and sustained by testimony not one wliit more cxei'p- 

VVe learn from Herodotus tjjjat in Iiis days it was lionahlc:—‘Maltiiolus tells of a German, who eoming 
customary,.whenever a eat died, fui- tlie wliolcjiouse- in winter-time into an inn to sup with him and some 
hoM at once to go into monnimg, and Ibis .iltliougli other of ids friends, the woman of tlie lioiise being 


toUe filiaved OR; but when a dog, a bcjist of more dis- room where we sat at supper. But though ho had 
tmgmshed reputation, departed tliis life, every iiimaUi neither seen nor hoard it, yet after some time that lie 
of tlie house was expected to sliave his JicaH ami wliole had sucked in the air infected by tlie cat’s brcatli, that 
1 i watched and quality of his temperament that had antipathy to tliat 

attendeato with the greatest solieitndo during illness, creature being provoked, lie sweat, and, of a sudden 


* In tiA iniittor of fanatiuism, the inodorn Egypiiann. or ratker 
the iiUmbitants of Aloxandiia. socm ranlly to iuxvo dcRenoratS 
from theif 


paleness came over his face, and, to tlie wonder of us 
all tliat were present, lie cried out that in some corner 


travels the oecO^ht 


*'“™ dcBenorated of tlio room tliore wks a cat tliat lay hid.’ Not long 

«o^ond occupation 






mmm 


unusually late hour, when, on passing the door of up acconling to the custom of the place, have little else, , 
Kapoleon’s bedroom, be waii surprised by a most singu- beside ,their household business or to play with their i 
lar noise, and repeated callk /honi the Emperor for / children, to drive away time but to dally with their j 

assistance. Opening the door nastily^ and rushing into cats, widely they hare in delitiis^ta many of our ladies j 

the room, a singular spectacle presented itself—tfie aiid gentlewomen use inonkctys and little dogs.’ It is 
great soldier of the age, half undressed, his countenance no't the least merit of tlip eat that it Inis banished from 
aptated, tl;p beaded drops of perspiration standing on our sitting-rooms those friglitful niiinieries of humanity 
his brow, in his han4 his victorious sword, with which —the monkey tribe; and as to tlie little ch^s Tray, 
be was making frequent and convulsive lunges at some Blancli, and Sweetheart, although wf Sinv^-ffb^sensihlc 
invisible enemy through tho tapestry that lined the to their many virtues and utilities, wc rare not to sec 

walls. It was a cat that had secreted herself in this them sleeping on our heartli-rug, or reposing beside our 

place; and Napoleon held oats not so much in abhor- work-tables. , 


great soldier of the age, half undressed, his countenance 
aptated, tl;p beaded drops of perspiration standing on 
his brow, in his han4 his victorious sword, with which 
he was making frequent and convulsive lunges at some 
invisible enemy through tho tapestry that lined the 
walls. It was a cat that had secreted herself in this 
place; and Napoleon held oats not so much in abhor¬ 
rence as in terror, ‘ A feather,’ says Idie poet, ‘ daunts 
the braveand a greater poet, througl^ the mouth of 
lus Sliyloek, remarks that ‘'tliere are some tliat are 
iii.id if they behold a cat—a harmless, necessary cat. 
Count Bertram would seem to have shared in this unac¬ 
countable aversion. Wiicn ‘ Monsieur I’arolles, tln‘ gal¬ 
lant militarist, that hail tho whole theory of war in tlie 
knot of his scarf, and the practice in tlio chape of liis 
dagger,’ was convicted of mendacity and cowardice, 
Bertram exclaimed, ‘ I could endure anything bid'orc 
this but a eat, and now he’s a eat to me.’ 'I'lie Ibrce 
of censure could no further go. 

If Napoleon, however, held enis, n.s has been avi*red, 


BKCC.AUS In TllK FAK EAST. 
Bi;n(jai, is blessed witli»a^mild climate and a fertile 
•oil. Provisions are consequently cheap ; and as 
neitlier substantial houses nor expensive clotbiiig is 
there essential to eoinforl,\’c miglit naAirally expect 
to we less of misery and destitution than in this 
country. Such, liovgiver, is not the case.' Our severe 
winter engenders habits of ^industry and forctliought, 
wliicli are tinknown m India. 'rhc,ease witli wliieli in 
most I'lises tluir few wants arc supplied, rdtidcrs tho 


I’r’ iniiabitants of that country in the highest degree 

tliriu jllustnous captains, that have reffiu’flou them With . • i s. i i i •. i 

other feelings. Marslial Tnrenne could amuse himself ; an.i nowhere do wc-see a grcatCT number 

for hours in playing witli his kitten.s; and tlie great -uid misery and destitiitioii p.araded through 

general, Eord Jleathfleld, would often ajipear on tlif Ihc streets in more rcvoltiiifisforius. 


ivulls of Uibrallar, at the time of the famous siege, | 
attended by bis favourite eat.s. Cardinabdlicbelieu was 
also fond of eats; and when we have cgiumerated the 


'I'liere arc no poor-laws in any part of Indiai Belief, 
however, is not witlilield, nor indeed sparingly bestowed. 
Many can allbrd to give a little; and where notliing is 


names of (^wper and Dr .lolmsoii of Thomas Gray ^xaided, many give willingly. Idttic chwity is bestowed 
ajid Isaac Newton, and, above all, ol the tender-hearted . • -i . . j • 

1 3 -. -si . • .1 1 - by Europeans in the streets, as they gencrally.ride in. 

and meditative Montaigne, tlie list is far liflm com- 

ulete of those wlio have bestowed on the feline race palanqiiuis or carnages, m.il *is, besides, tliey feeP me 


and meditative Montaigne, the list is far frflin com¬ 
plete of those who have bestowed on the feline race , 
some iiortion of their afl’ections. weight e\cn of a piir.se too much on a Jiot day. j, 

Butler, in lii.s llvdtbras, observer, in an ol’l-quotcd However, lot it not be suppose* that they, like Dives, 
liassage, that wallow in wealth, and close t1ieir«ears to thef iuipor- 

‘ Montaigne, playing with liis cat, ‘''t> heatyen. Tlie Baboo or Sircar givts 

Coinpliiiiis she thought him but an ass.’ weekly or monthly pensions to some patronised beg¬ 

gars ; and on a Saturday in some large town*, the blind, 
And the aunotiitor on tliis piissage, in explanat|jon, conic to the gates of flie grandees, and 

adds, that ' Montaigne in lus Essai s supposes Ins eat • , , , j i . i i i n- , 

,, J. 1 ^ 1 • 1 ■ • -.1 receive Iroiii the trusty c«7 iroa or doorkeeper a handlul 

thought him a tool for losing Ins time in plaving with 

her;’ but, uuiler favour, this is a niisiiiterpretatioii of cqwries and coarse rice, of which ofle, two, or three 
the essayist's sentiment, and somctliing like a libel on rupees’ worth arc mixed up, according to the circuin- 
thc capacity of both liimsolf and cat. MontiSgiie’s stances of tlie master. But it is not ti? ord^iary bog- 
words arc: ‘ When I play witli my lait, wlio knows sgars I now propose to draw tlie attention of tlie riSider 
whether 1 do not make licr mole sjtort than slft»makes —the iiitirm or tho laz^, with whom wo are all toler- 
me? IVc mutually divert eacli other witli ouv play, nbly faniiliir. But in India tliere is another chi^^Jf 
If I have my hour to begin or refuse, so also lias she b.-ggars->c/,Vib«s and nro/HJe,,al beggaA—who 
hers. Nobody who has read the striking essay in ^^ond of their calling. I‘do not mean that there, 

wlii.ili t1u>vn w’itfrla tiT»Tvi'>nr T(»r ii Tiiii<(>rkn9 i o p 


whether I do not make licr mole sjtort than slft»makes —the iiitirm or the laz^, with whom wo are all toler- 
me? IVc mutually divert eacli other witli ouv play, ably faniiliir. But in India tliero is iwiothcr chips' 
If I have my hour to begin or refuse, so also lias she b.-ggars->c/,Vie«s and nro/HJe,,al beggaA—who 
hers. Nobody who has read the striking essay in ^^ond of their calling. I‘do not mean that there 
wlii'di tlii'so words apitcar eouUl tor a moiiient imscon* ’ ... i ^ . 

eeive their author’s meaning. He is vindicating natural ’■‘^I'Sious mendicants to be found at home ; but 


theology from the olijeetioiis of some nf its opjtoiieuts, althc/igli tlie object to be Mtaiued m both countries 
and in the course of liis argument lie takes oeeasion to may be similar, the agants enijiloyed in the East are so 
dwell on the wonderful iiistijfcts, nud almost rational different, that a ilesofiption of them will to many 
sagacity of the inferior animals. We must, however, Europsian jg-aders have all the gloss of iiovi'lly. 
lament tliat, although he does lull justice to the ‘lu>|f- T'ln; jvvo principal sects in Bengal arc known as 


sagacity of the inferior animals. We must, however, 
lament tliat, although he does full justice to the ‘ half- 
rcasoiiing elephant,’ to the aptitude and fidelity of tho 
dog, to the marvellous eeononiiearaxrangemeiite of, tlie 
boos, and even to tlie imitative capacity of tlie magi>\e, 
he pays no higher tribute to tlie merits of the cat than 
that slie is as capable of being amused as himself, and 
like himself, too, luw her jicriod-s of gravity wlien 
recreative sports are distasteful. Her .social qualities 
be docs not alJude to, thougli he, so cniinoiitly social 


himself, could scarcely have tailed to ajipreciate tliem. Slieva upon him ; no rffllBf evSf touches his hair, aiii 
In this country, at this time, cats have superseded dishevelled, when other chil 

parlour favourites dupidedly less agreeable iii their J wi...., n. 


bioneefr.isees and Byrdyecs. The fornuT exclusively wor¬ 
ship Malindo. ‘They are not to inhabit houses or 
temjdes,’ say^lieir scriptures ; ‘ but to live in woods 
and forests, under tlie wide expanse of heaven, there to 
meditate u'/lon the greatness of the Creator, and con- , 
teiBplato his beautiful works.’. An infant who is to 
boc|)mc a SoinjeasSec has from his birth the badge of ' 
Slicva upon him : no railBf ev5t touches his Ijair, and 


xuvouribUs aiiciueujv iii t/ucii , * ,, * , _ 

npijciirancc, and infinitely rnore mischievous in their ® nqp,tly cotr|hed 
habits. Writing in uie tieveutcoiith ccnturyi»Uurton, approaches luanjiood, ^hc tj^os tho vow of celibacy, 
in his Anatomy of Melancholy, remarks that ‘ Turkey receives fron\ the haftd of.ilie J[IriUi_min tTie muntra 
^entlcwoiuen, that are perjietual prisoners, still mejvea or mystical crceil, tl\p drictl skin oil an’an'tcloi*?, and a 


and ^anointed. When he 
ikes tho "vow of celibacy, 
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piece of coarse, unbleached cotton, itainpd yOlIow with 
ochre, which he can use as* a plaid, it'being: seven feet 
long; upo^, the skin^ he is supposed to sit and sleep, 
and the cloth overshadow^ the shoi|ldc)p of the young 
enthusiast. Even after these arc worn out, as it is sup¬ 
posed that the devotee is prefty well broken in to the 
hardships of his situation, they on no account may be 
renewed.‘“Tbpsc^Soneeassees seldom adhere to the 
letter of their religion in tho present day, although if, 
is said that in times gone by some of their class have 
sat absorbed and abstracted unti), their spirit held 
£ommunion with the grcat'god—their bodies wasting 
i.away from neglect, and their na#,'s growing like claws. 
In the’ present day, prayer and meditation .are given to 
the winds, and they may be seen fat and sleek, peram¬ 
bulating the streets of the'towns and villages, smeared, 
over with ashes and ochre, and great coils of matted 
hair, which some tastefully wind like a turban round 
their head. They take care al.-i. to display, in glaring 
red and 'white paint, upon tlieir foreheads and arms, 
the various insigniii or marks of Sheva, such as tho 
trident. Occasionally one also flourishes about a steel 
trident, whicli the, figure of Maliado alwa^'s wields in 
Ids liand,'and wdiich is also placed on the summit of 
his toinplc. The Soneeassees are tho most impudent 
and importunate of beggars. Tiiere came under my 
notice a hand of tlirce, who used regularly to visit the 
town twice a week. Tliesi! men had made .a vow to 
colli’ct a certain number of rupees to build a temple, 

I anil for tfnis purpose infested the door.s of the wealthiest 
of the Hindoo community, and followed and persecuted 
them even in their drives with continued cries. It is 
astonishing ha-i soon superstition enabled tbein to ful¬ 
fil theif vow, and how tlio^cxtortioners were allowed to 
tho punishment the^r impudence deserved. 

The Eyriigees arc not so intrusive a sect. They 
frequently live in thi' fipen air, though not pro- 
hibited-from seeking other shelter. Their heads are 
differently treated tfroni those of tho Honeeassee.s, for 
With men and women have thq, crown shaved quite 
smooth. Both sexe.s wear a piece of cloth checked, like 
8hepherd’s,plaid. Tbey have great strings of wooden 
beads, or maluhttf turned 'out of tlie stalks of tlie holy 
toolsie, sound their necks; and t^ iy generally collect 
their rice and t^iwries in a dried gourd-shell. Persons 
of this sect at their deatli arc j)laced in an uptight 
position in ajjeep grave, and so consumed with fire. 
Li former times, the widows used to burn thomseives 
witit their lords. Tho Eyriigees, when they attaiip 
years of discretion, may cluxisc tlieir w ives from any 
Bute they plc.asc. Some of tho Uyragi#H, therefore, 
are sai# to be fur cleverer than the evUyday Hindoo 
wonioif, having been selected from a class which are 
* looked down upon by the otlicrs, but wlio arc tauglit 
liigli accomplisluuents, and are devoted to the t(miplt-s 
of the (jpds. In ids begging exeursions tlic B^agoo 
carries a pair of cymbals or a .ii^iaU gong; and singing 
tbc songs of Krishna, .and his*courtships among the 
milkmaids, *he delights tlie hearts of bis Hindoo laaarers, 
anif makes them lavi^ of tlieir gifts. 

Tlie English reader perhaps has never heard of a 
beggar .such as I shall now depict. C>ne may hap¬ 
pen tft be in a reflective mood, and araused frqju his 
meditations by what lie supposes to be a cow lowing 
close to his car. He starts up and goes to Jlie window, 
but instead of that quadruiied he finds a man standing 
wUli a rope round his* neck, and a woful countenaflce, 
holding out his palms, indicating tbift h^wants cha|jty. 
This man has had the fnisfsBwne to ]o|p his cow; and 
as it dfed tethered, his religion imposes on him tfce 
penalty of begging from door to floor without speaking, 
but imitaUt^g the c^, till h# has fealtscd enough to 
purchasc^e of these sacrAi animals, and to give some¬ 
thing besi^ ip*oh*rityto the Brahmins. 'Ibis prid 
vlsiob HfM ^tefliaps’jcnade by tho rfligidii of the country 


In fevour of the cow, to preserve so useM an animal 
firom ill-trcBtment; and^it is astonishing to see how 
implicitly the Hindoo i^bmits himself 'to a mere con¬ 
vention, which ht migh'v easily evade. 

t 

A LAiTE PBISON REPORT. 

a 

Tv the Sixteenth Report on tho state of the Prisons, 
by Mr Frederic Hill, lately laid before parliament, will 
be found some passages worthy of general attention. 
While speaking favourably of the system of discipline 
now ordinarily pursued towards prisoners, Mr Hill is 
obliged to adniit that certain prisons arc rendered 
mucli too atlriKtive; in fact, that tliey create crime. It 
,i8 important that this condition of affairs sliould be 
known. Good food and medical attendance are, it 
seems, the attractions. Tlie following are Mr Hill’s 
word.s. with the qtiotations he makes from the state¬ 
ments of prison officials :— 

‘ Several of tite prisons continue to l>c attractive, to 
certain classes of persons, instead of repulsive; owing, 
apparently in some instances, to the better dietary of 
tht' prison as compared with tb.at of the workhouse; in 
otlie''s, to tlie good medical treatment generally provided 
[ in pri.sons; and in others, to a practice of giving pri¬ 
soners clothing on tlieir liberation, a practice wliicli, 
did tho law permit, might be I’eplaced by a rule enabling 
prisoners to earn clothing by extra labour. 

^ ‘ Tho governor of the borougli prison at Camliriilge 
stated that many iiersons were reckless about conmnt- 
tiiig offeneos, because they preferred being sent to the 
jirison to goii^T to the workhouse, owing chiefly (accord¬ 
ing to their stf.'temonts) to tlieir getting bettor food at 
tlie prison. 

‘TliOjCliaplain of the prison at Rpilsby stated as 
follows: — “1 am sorry to observe tiiat tlie present 
system of discijilino licre does not deter people from 
tlie commission of crime. .Several have said that they 
would rather come here than go to tlie Union work- 
house.” .... 

‘ Mr Dunn, one of tlie surgeons of the prison at 
W'akefield, slates—“ I am convinced that many persons, 
especially females, get eommitted to the prison on pur- 
poae to be cured of attacks of disease. Many of them 
have admitted to me that it was so. A man fiom 
Bradford, who went out last week, told mo that lie liad 
been here before, and tliat lie liad got committed again 
hi eousequenee of his having a return of his disease, 
and Oiat lie came to he cured. . . . One man who was 
here for a monlh last autumn, and who came in a very 
diseasdlf state, but wlio left cured, required, during 
nearly the wliole time, a pint of wine per day, besides 
malt liquor. It was a case in which a very liberal diet 
is necessary to preserve life; and it was requisite to 
Vavc a prisoner, acting as nurse, to sit up with liim 
through tlic night. The cost to the West Biding of 
this single case, counting expenses of ail kinds, could 
not h.ave been loss than L.C.” 

‘The governor of tli* city prison at York said— 
“ By the acknowledgments of the prisoners themselves, 

I know that the practice still continues of committlng- 
oflfeni,a*s purposq to get committed to this prii-on. 
Foiwr jJTisoners wftre liberated this morning who had 
broken a street-lamp with the evident intention of 
being sent to this prison. They were sentenced to 
seven days*- imprisonment, and on their liberation each 
prisoner was supplied with a coat, waistcoat, pair of 
trousers, and a pair of shoes, and one of them had a 
shirt also! Many times last winter gas-lamps and tho 
windows of the police-office and vagrant-office were 
broken, in order to got admission to the prison. Out 
of cigliteen male prisoners who #erc brought to trial at 
the last Quarter-Sessions, twelwo In my opinion com¬ 
mitted ftifir offences for the direct purpose of being 
sent to prison. Most of the vagrants committed to thq. 
prison still pass their time in iffienossj no prisoners 






except those sentenced to hard labour b^ing set to 
work.” ,» " 

‘ The following is an cxwust from the visiting jus¬ 
tices’ minute-book at tlie sarae prison:— 

“Dec. 12<A, 1849. — The number of prisoners Who 
commit offenc<^ with the object of being maintained 
during the winter increases yearly, a#d is deserving of 
serious considcratlfg], as a serious expense is entailed 
thereby on tjio city. The imprisonment inflicted is 
not looked on as a punishment, but a reward.” ’ 

If such really be the case, it is evident that a wrong 
course lias been pursued in making the prisons so com¬ 
fortable. Some years ago, when society was seized 
with a paroxysm of humanity, prisons jyerc got up in a 
style of palatial splendour, and criminals, tlic rno.'^t 
wortliless of the population, were treated with a degree 
of tenderness which was opposed to every principle'of 
justice. Possibly the method of reclaiming by kindness 
was not bad in the abstract, and in numerous in.stance8 
it was perhaps eflcctivc; but in the inain it was unsuit¬ 
able to a complicated condition of ignorance, poverty, 
vice, and wretchedness. It should have been borne in 
mind that tliere is a distinct class of porsoii.s to whom 
any kind of provision is desirable, and who, being^suiik 
below all sentiments of self-respect, shame, and regret, 
would very willingly sell themselves into slavery for 
llie sake of a momentary gratification. To tliiiik of a 
W'arm, comfortable prison being an object of dread to 
Ibis utterly-abandoned class ! 

Another philosophical eroteliet did no small miseliic^. 
It was alleged tliat hard labour ou the Ire.id-iniil would 
do harm: knowing that the labour temk'd to no useful 
purpose but merely the turning of a ^heel, prisoners 
woiild feel degraded, andilhis feeling would prevent 
their reclamation! 'Phe error here consisted in ihiagin- 
ing that the criminal class possessed the Idlings of 
gentlemen ; whereas the real thing to be thought of, 
was to give them labour so cxce.ssively toilsome anil 
irksome as to be remembered with salutary horror all 
tlie days of their life. Por example, no kind of )iunish- 
ment, we believe, lias proved so sure a terror ns that of 
the shot-drill in the military prisons, 'i'his consists in 
lifting a cannon-ball of perhaps twenty pounds’ weight; 
marcliiiig with it for a dozen yards ; then laj'igg it 
down; and so on, repeating the same thing for an hour. 
Now this is clearly a useless and most degrading species 
of labour; yet it is a terrible infliction, and we are told 
seldom fails in its effect—Unit is to say, it deters from 
the commission of crime. ' 

TIio experienee of tlic last few years would shew that 
much is still to be learned in the art of criiniM disci¬ 
pline ; and indeed the whole question of what is to bo 
done with our criminal population is becoming daily 
more perplexing. Mere confinement is found to be 
of small avail, 'rransportation is exploded; for if 
improves the circumstances of criminals instead of 
making them worse. Capital punishment has also had 
its day, and, excepting for a very few ofl’enecs, is 
abandoned as useless, independently of being revolting 
to humanity. One writer proposes to work convicts 
in gangs at out - door labour, such as mining, and 
making railways; but tho public would nevet tolerate 
the spectacle of* this worst specici of slave-dabaur; 
and besides, the employment of honest workers would 
be ruined. Wo are inclined to tliink that imprison¬ 
ment, in a severe form, is after all the only practi¬ 
cable means of dealing with criminals. If anyUiing 
bo urgently wanted, it is a plan for preventing tlie 
growth of the criminal class; and this probably is not 
so difficult as it may appear. Of course, till there be 
a far broader system of public education than now pre¬ 
vails, tho criminal population will never want recruits. 
Nevertheless, even with our present imperfect educa¬ 
tional arrangements, Something might be done. The 
criminal class is discovered to bo on the whole a 
•larrow class. The practice of living by depreda^on 


runs in Ikmifies, and clings to individuals. Tho police 
of any given town could put their hand on almost every 
person who lives by fraud, theft, and robbery. They 
could at a: day’s notice secure Jelirly every one of th(>m. 
A knowlcdgemf this fact h^s suggested to Mr Matthew* 
Hill a plan for capturiag the whole criminal class, and 
obliging them to give security for their good behaviour; 
failing which, they should suffer ir^jareerati^ as noto¬ 
riously dangerous and troublesome to ..t/cicty. A fear 
of trenching on tho liberty of the subject may prevent 
this ingenious scheme of the Reconlcr of llirmingliam 
from being carried into effest; but to soniotliing or 
other of tlio kind he prbposes, society must come ^t 
last, if it wish to sare itself from being everlastingly' 
worried and pluiiilcred by a habitually predatory class. 
In the Prison Report t(.»wliieh wo have above referred, 

,mention is made of a single family of thieves, consist¬ 
ing of fifteen individuals, who cost the country L.2(5,000 
before they were got rid oi» Is not sueii a fact quite 
mogitrous! 


FRENCH BATlJl.n-I'ICTURE.S. 

In an jtiiiorican work-- Olanees nl Jiurope, by Mr II. 
Greeley—the following sound observations occur on the 
battle-pictures in the palace of Versailles : ‘ 'I'liPse biittle- 
pieees have semeely more liistosic than artistic value, 
since the naiiics of at least half of them might be trans¬ 
posed, and the change be undetected by iiinety-iiiiic out 
of every hundred who sec them. If all the Krcneh battles 
were thus displayed, it might lie urged with ftlausibility 
that these giillciies were historical in their character; but 
a full half of the story—that which tells of French disaster 
and diseomfiture—is utterly supprcssei^ The battles of _ 
I’toleniai.s, of Ivry, of Fontenoy, of Hivoli, of Austerlitz, 
&c. are here as imposing as'paiiit can make thfin • h uX*** 
never a whisper of AgincourJ, ^Iressy, Poitiers, ItleiiTicini, 
or Hiimillies; nor yet of Salaimuica, of Vittoria, of Lcip- 'a 
sic, or Waterloo. Kven the cTehed succession of forays 
which tho French hate for the In^t twenty ytSirs been 
prosecuting in Algerine Africa, here shine resplendci^.; 
for Veniet has paintc*!, by Louis-I’liilippe’s order, and at 
France’s cost, a snccessien of battle-pieces, wherein French 
miiiibers and science aie seer^ prA'ailirig ovur Arab bar¬ 
barism and irregular valour, in combats whereof the very 
names have been wisely forgotten by niankiud, though they 
occurred hut yesterday. One of these hamneli tho largest 
pairfting 1 cvei saw, and is pirobably the largest in tho 
world, and it scorns to have been got up ritfrely to exhibit 
ono of Louis-Philippe’s sons iu the thickeat*i!f the ^ray. 
sLaat of all, we have the Capture of Abd-cl-Kuder, as 
iinflosing as Veniot could make it, but no whisper of the 
persistent, ^jirfidy wherewith he has been* retained* liiV t! 
several yeai^in bondage, in violation of tht^express 
agreement iTf his captors. The whole collection 19, in its 
general effeet, delusive and mischiovous—the purpose* 
being to exhibit war as always glorious, and France as 
unil'i-finly triumphant. It is by means like these that 
the business of shatteiing knee-joints and multiplying 
orphans is kept in countenance.’ 

O*" MAROEn-WDB*ZEI,. • 

A patent has been taken out fivsthe following applica¬ 
tions of mangel-wurzel :—ls<, To prepare a g'l^bstance 
which may be combined with, or employed in pjoce^ of 
coffee, the ma!!^el-wurzel roots are well washed, cut into 
pieces about the size of peas or beans, and then dried 
and roasted* in the same manner as coffee-berries. The 
product is ground after being roasted, and it is then ready * 
for uso. 2d, A substitute for tea is produced by cutting 
theslcaves of »iangel-wurzel into small strips or shreds, 
drying the same, and tWlf plii^ing them upon a hot 
pisiie, which is kept a| a temperature sufficiently high 
to slightly char the leaves. The charred mangel-wurzel 
leaves are to bt uSed ia'precisely^he same way ns tea. 
3d, To manufacture a*fern)ented liquor, this mangel- 
irurzel roots are well washed, ctlb iw^o 'small pieces, and 
put into a vat> whereiji they are permitted*to fermciit for 
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two or throe ilaye, at a temperature of about 70'degrees, 
oud water is added thereto, A fenueiite'tltliquor i/s thus 
obtained similar to perry or cider. 4lh, When the 
mangel-wurzel roots be em[)loyed in the prepara- 

rtion of wort, they are washeif, and cut intf small pieces, 
which are dried, or slightly chfirre<I, by the action of 
kilns or ovens, of the kind used for drying malt; and 
wort is prepared from this produce in the same manner 
as from mW ■ . • 


THE MAKTyiJHQJM OF FAITHFUL IN 
VANITi' FAIR. *' 


Lo ! the opening heavens with splendours lifted ; 
Lo 1 the palms that wait thyse hands uplifted ; 
And the fier^ chariot cloui^descendiiig. 

And tho legioned ai gel^cose attending 1 

Let his poor dust mingle with the embers. 

While the crowd^^weeps on, and none remembers ; 
•Sairts and angels through the Infinite glory. 
Praising God, recount the martyr’s tJlory. 

Thou, who through the trial-fires bewildering 
Of this cruel world, dost lead Thy children, 

With the purifying give the balm ; 

Grant to martyr-^angs the martyr's palm ! 


Tlie great human whirlpool!—’Sis seething and seething : 
On! No time for shrieking oJt, no time for breathing; , 
All toiling and moiling—some feebler, some bolder, 

13ut each sees ^ ficiid-facc giiip over his shoulder ; 

Thus merrily live they in Vanity Fair! 

The great human caldron—it boils ever higher ; 

Some drowning, some sinking; while some, creeiiing 
Higher, ' , 

Come thirsting to leiln o’er its outermost verges, 

Gr touch—as a child’s feet touch trembling the sui'gcs: 
One plunge--Ho ! more souls swamped in Vanity 
F.T,ir; 

‘ Let's live while we live, for to-morrow all’s over. 

Diink deep, drunkard hold! and kiss close, thou unad 
loverV 

Smile, hypocrite, smile ! it is no such hard labour. 

While eacli with red Inind tc.irs the lieurt of liis neighbour 
All slyly.-j.Wc’rc strange folk in Vanity Fair; 

‘iJlist! — each for himself, or henfl/'. which sounds 
"‘smoother, ■ '' 

Thougli man’s no upliol^pr, and woman no soother, 
lloth struggle alike here. - Afiuit, weeping ?- wliat, raving ( 
Pah !—fight out the Rattle all! No time for saiing ; 

^ Ha! ha! ’tis a wondious iiliice, Vanity Fair !’ 

I 

The mad crowd divides, and then closes swift after ; 

Afar, towem the pyre.'lit with shouting and laughter ; 

‘ What new sport ts this! ’ lisps a reveller, half turning ;— 

‘ Uiie Fafthful, poor wretch ! who i' led to the burning : 
He cumberetl us sorely in Vanity Fair ! 

‘ A dreamerT-^'-ho held every man for a brother ; 

A coward-^-Avho, smit on one check, gave the other ; 

A fo*ol—whose blind truth aye believed all knaves’ lying; 
Too simple to live, so most fitted for dying. 

Ha ! sush are best swept out of Vanity,^ i ir.’ 

4 4 


Silence! though the ilame-drifts wave and iluttcr; 
Silence ! though the ciowd their curses mutter ; v. 
Silence Ftbrmigb this fiery purgatory 
God is leading up a soul to glory.' 

il 

See, the white lips with no moans are’^trerabltag, 

Hate of foes, or plaint, of fi lends' dissembling ; 

If sighs coint—most patient prayers outlive them : 

‘ Lord, t/iese know mi what they do. Forgive them ’ 

, * <’j 

Thirstier still the roaring flames are glowing. 

Painter in his ear the laughters growing ; 

Brief endures the fierce and fiery trial— ‘ 

Angel-welcomes drown the earth-denial. 

|V f 

Now the amorous death,fire». "Jpamiug ruddy, 

Clasp him close. Down sinks the quivetSig body. 
While through harmless flames iA.iuoTtal flying 


Shoots the bcaute.ous |pul. 


-tbit is dying! 


* SuCTVsted partl>by.^ skote-’i in David Bcott'e illiisttntlon.s o.' 
ihc I'U-jriiit'e Progress, „ 


V VAUIETT Ol? AMBER. 

There is a variety of amber, of the opacity of wliitc 
wax, with a very slight yellowish tinge. It is found 
intermixed with yellow amber, in thin bands of some 
breadth. When the ningiiificciit pile of buildings called 
Fonthill Ablicy was exhibited to the public, before tlie 
sale of its curious and costly furniture, it contained an 
amber cabinet, as beautiful in workmanship as material. 
It was quadrangular, and about fifteen inches by twelve 
at tl’o base, standing on four legs, that raised it about 
liulf an inch from its pedestal. It was pyramidal in form, 
about fourteen inches high, and divided into eleven stages. 
These were separated by a ledge of yellow amber, about 
onc-eighth of an inch in thickness, projecting a little over 
I tlie under stage, like a coiiiiee. The front of eacli stage 
was ornamented with rcciiiiibrnt figures in wliite amber, 
I ill felicf. Some parts were at least one-ciglith of an iiieli 
i in thickness. J'Jie effect was much like that of the wliite 
j figures on tlie IJiirplc ground of the wcll-liiowii Poitlaiid 
I I'aso. lOaoli stage had the <>ppcarance of opening as a 
drawer. The top was fiat, and the whole of the yellow 
amber beautifully tiaiisparent, 

HAVE SEKl’ENTS TASTE ? 

Some naturalists liavc siiiTiiiscd Hint serpents have no 
sense of (asto, because the boa-constrictor in the Zoological 
Gardens swallowed liis blanket. Chemistry may,however, 
assist us in solving the mystery, and induce us to draw 
quite an opposite conclusion from tlic curious circiini- 
stance alluded to. May not the mistake of the serpent be 
attributed to the marvellous acuteness of his taslc ? Take 
this reason : All vegetable substances contain starch, all 
uniinal substances eontain ammonia; now it is most 
juububle that the snake detected the aniinal quality-- 
the ammonia— in the wool of the blanket, and he tliei e- 
fore n'.turally enough inferred that liis bed was something 
suitable to his digestive organs. It is ceitiiiii that lie 
eoimiiiy-'d an error of Judgment, hut that error may be 
traceable to Hie siibtilty of his taste ratlicr than to its 
obtuaeiiess. Wc throw out this suggestion as a specimen, 
if nothing better, of what contradictory inferences luay 
,be drawn from a single fact, and as a hint of how iiiucli 
caution is necessary in arriving at absolute opinions, even 
when the evidence is apparently most antuistakahle, 

AN AMERICAN EDITOR. 

He is a dangerous ijiiiu to be trifled with. The 
grand hickory - stick lie twirls in his hand would he 
enough, with his dare-devil look, to frighten most per¬ 
sons ; buf when we state that in the depth of the pocket 
of the i;,emarkable j:heck-coat that he wears he conceals 
one*or the most beautiful' persuaders’ ever manufactured 
1/jr Colt, we are satisfied he will be a terror to all evil¬ 
doers. Wc should also state that generally he is occu¬ 
pied doing out-door business, but that on every Saturday 
until one o’clock r. m. ho is always at the office, per- 
fectly ready and willing to give any and every satlslac- 
tion for the articles he publishes.— Boston Jtouge GaxcUe. 
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horses since the dnys of the civil wiir^ is all'at once, think and do for himself, and ho will have the better 

ju corfseguence of the opening of sotoj htanch'-iinc, chance of success. /' , , 

pour Jandlord must not aC^tempt to boi an innkcopvr jnofucly, as regards our couJact dutl lU/inttcrs JJ2 / 
without business, for then lie,would bo a inisapjdjed scenes of social life. Onci might suppose it to bo a very jl 
human being, and would starve. Now the world uses clear thing, thalf a person possessing no pleasing accom- 


him a littt£i^^rd|v in the diversion of his customers ; plishment c( 
that may bo alrowcd: wc must all lay our account with society as ( 


could never be so ngi^ieable a member of 


that may bo alTowed: wc must all lay our account with 
such hardships so long as each person is left to seO 
mainly after hlinsclf. ,Uut if lin were to persist in 
Ijeeping his house open, and tlms 'reduce himself to 


society as one who possessed one or Muorc of such 
qualifications. It might seem very evident, tliat a 
person w'ho had never taken any trouble to acquire 
such ac(;oinplislyuents, did not deserve so much of 


uselessness, he would not be entitled to tliink himself society as one ■gdio had taken such trouble. Yet such 


ill-used by reason of his making no profits, seeing that 
he did nothing for the public tb entitle him to a remu- 


,is the blinding Inllucnee of self-love, that wc dbntinu- 
ally find the dull and unaccomplished speaking and 


nuration. Hio poor handloom weavers—I grieve tes acting a.=i if they considered themselves entitled to 


think of tlfc hardshijjs they suffer. AVcll do I renicm- 
be« when, in' 181:1 or 1814 , a good workman in this 
craft could rc.alisc dlis. a week. There were cicii 
traditions then of men rvho ha«l oecifeionally eaten 


equal reg.ird with others who, on tlic contrftry, can 
coutrihutc greatly to the ('njoyments of their fellow- 
creatures. This is surely mo.st unreasonable—it is, a.s 
in tlie ease of the unnecessary shopkeeper or weaver, 


pound-notes upon bread and butter, or allowed their to desire the reward and y'et not jierfonn the service. 


wives to siicnd 1^.8 upon a fine china 'lea-sertiee. 
There being a copious production of cotton - thread 


Wc\fe .sucli poisons to clear themselves of prejudice, 
and take an iinlhittering view of their relation to 


by machinery, but no machinery to in.'dvc it into society, they would see that the reward can only ho 


cloth, was the cause of the liigh wages then given 
to weavers. Afterwards came the iiovviudoom; and 
weavers can now only make perhaps 4 s. (id. iiev week, 
even wliik working for longer hours than is good for 
their health. The result is most lamentable ; hut it 
cannot he otherwise, for the public will only reward 
services in the'^latio of the value of these services to 
-^solf. • It will not eiieournge a luiUKui la-iug, with his 
^ifTiOUS apparatus of int.dligenee and rclleetioii, to 
mis-expcml himself upon work wliicli can he executed 
cqu.ally well by uutlunlJ’ing niaehiuery. ANTre the 
poor w&vers able so far to shaki' tliemsi Ives free from 
if hat is perhaps a very natural, prejudice, ns to ask 
what do we do to entitle us to any better usage from 


en properly expected where it has been worked for. They 
ud miglit ill Bomo instances be prompted to make efliirts 
k, Vo attain some of those aeeomplislinients wliieh Con¬ 
or irihuie to make the soeial hour pass agreeably', and 
it thus attain t(sa true desert, besides ‘ adviuieiug them- 
rd selve.s in (lie e.cale of thinking beings.’ 11' not, they 
to might at least learn to st.biuit uiirepiningly to tliat 
lis comparglively inoderatc lU'gree of notii’e and regard 
to which is the due of those w'ho are jicrfcctly ordinary 
?d in their minds, and tit only to take a place amongst 
he the audienee. 

m Soeiely, as is well known, has its favourites, and 
ik also its unpopular characters. If we dissect the eliarae- 
m ter of the favourite, we shall invariably find a great 


the publie^ they^woiild see that tlu' fault lies iii their siihstratuni of the amiable, lie will prob.ahly have 
continuing to be weavers at .ill. 4 liey are preeLsuly as aeiMiiiplislimeiils also, and thus be able to add to the 
the iunkecjler would be, if he k.pt Ins house ojk'II after hap]>iness of his fellows. It is not iinprohahle that in 
the railway hatf taken all his customers another w/iy. 110103' eases a good share of love of approbation will be 
Ihere are uiany cases in the professional walks of detected; but this is of no coiisequeueo in tlie matter, 
life fully -iTepIorablo as that of the weavers. Tew Tlie ^’taiural fact we iissmiie to be, that the genuinely 
tliiiigs in the world .arc more painluL to eonteinplatui amiable is there in some force. It will, I believe, 
than a well-educated and able iiuni vainly struggling be likOwise found Ih.at tlie unpojmlar character has 
To “get hread'^as a physician, an artist, or iir.’Author. It something too niiieh of the centripetal system about 
is of epurso right that such a man should not he too him—that is to sa)^ desires things to eontre in himself 
ready to abandon the struggle as hopeless ; for a little cas much a.s possible—and neither lias any great natural 
perseverance and well-direeti'd energy may bring him impulse to the amiable, nor will take the trouble to 
into a good position. But it a fair experimoM has assume the eompliiisaiit. Now, it is not uncommon to 
been made, and it clearly appea’S that his services are observe traces of dissatisfaction in the unpopular cha- 
not wanted, the professional aiiurant ought undonht- raeters, as if they felt thfm,sclvcs to be treated unjustly 
(xlly to pa\ise,_ and take a full uitprejudKcd i.iew of by the world. But can these persons reasonably cx- 
liis relation to the wcjrld. ‘Am 1 ,-’' he may say, ‘to ex- peet to he received witli the same favour as jiien who 


namy cx- 
jlien who 


)K>ct reward ifl persist in ofTcring the world what it arc at once gentle .and inoffonsivc in their ordinmy 
(loos i;6t want 'i Are my follow-creatures wrong in dei'iieanour, and '^actively good among their fellow- 
withholding a subsistence from mo, wlfilc I am rather dreatures? Certainly not. Let us sec hero, too, the 
consulting my own tastes and inclinations than their complaining party take an unprejudiced view of liis 
necessities ? ’ It may then occur to him that the great relation to society. Let him understand that he only 
law must somehow be obeyial—a something must be will bo loved if ho is lovable, and wo may hope to see 
done for mankind which they require, ('nd it mujt be him taking some pains to correct his selfishness, and 
done wjiere and how they lASiaire it, in order that each both seem and bo a kind and genial man. Most 
individual may have a true clqjm upon the rest. "To assuredly, in no other way will his reputation and his 
get into the right and fitting j^Jace iq thi;,social machine treatment by the world bo reversed, 
may bo difficult; but tlmm is no alternative. Let him In flpq, we would have all wllo are inclined to doubt 
alKive cv%r 3 rthing dismiss. fronTnis miqd the notion, that whether the ivorld uses them well or not, to ask of 
others Alan seriousljj help him. Let him be self-helpful, thpmselvcs, in the first place, how they use the world. 
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If they find that they do little for it—are stupid, perhaps in making meilieinea from herbs, if not pnpart- 
iUilerato, possessed of n«Jt\Dnc griiceful accomplish- htg, iAstructi(fl\ to chiUlrm let looso from the school 
ntent, neither useful nor om^ientai, but seihsh, sulky, / ’rhicb iorips u jmH oi llu'ir csini^Aishwontf The place 
W unumM/e, then let trr whether a twuj^ ^sseznhM/. 

^ j ■ al I Tj. ■ X* f here not merely the usual amount ot roses, Macs, jas- 
M be tbund m themse ves. It js not to bo ex- ^ profusion of aromatic , 


cannot be found in themselves. It is not to bo ex-1 . iiA. ,, r • ^ j* 

. , . . , . mines, tuberoses, and Jilies, but a profusion of aromatic 

pccted of all that they are to be greaAy serviceably in cultivated either for medicinal imrixiscs, or to 

any way to the worl#, or very agreeable either; but it serve in the fabrication of csseiiees And .•u'ers, which 
is the duty oC all who desire the world’s good treat- the Sisters distribute over tbe world in tiny tiottles and 
incut, to do the best they can for the general interest, •small pillow-cases and bags, in order to raise funds for 
and to be ns good and amiable as possible. At the the poor. . . » 

worst, if they cannot make any chan^ on themselves, house, wlficli, ha\ing been erected for a private 

let them resign tliemsolves to be eoimiaratively poor f-'nuly, is not well .smted f.iv its present purpose, everf- 

_ _ - - . . _ . _ * I iilin' ist nn <i{ ^‘lofnilirirsca .arifl nrf7^»r i Iirt 


worst, if they cannot make any chan^ on themselves, ii'f house, wlficli, ha\ing been erected for a private 

let them resign tliemsolves to be eoimiaratively poor f-'nuly, is not well .smted f.iv its present purpose, everf- 
, , j 1 • 1 ,. ii, I „ i-o tj tiung i.s an e.vainiile of clcaiilnicss and ordcT. The 

and neglected, as such is, by the rules of Providence, ,„irt of the building, and is 

tlicir inevitable tato. lilted up with every possible, ennvenienee. A large 

-lipotheearies’ hall is attaelwd to it, furnisiuMl with 

THE SISTERS OF CHARITY IN BOHEMIA. ai.plianee tliat medical art has ^devised, and 

. . . un^i’r the sn)M’rinti‘nfli‘iKv of ;i hi^hly-odncated pro- 

In continental countries, much of that chimtahle iiiniia- man. It is most allectinf*’ to enter the j'rcat 

tration which with us is left to rates and institutions, siek-rooin, ainV si'c yie gentle Sister.s in their mode.st 
is the W'ork of individuals acting directly under a. reli- altire ministering to the pj^lieiits, bending over tliian 
gious impul-so. The difference i.s perhaps not entirely " itli their an cot and cheerful eoun^enances, as if tlioy 
in favour of the countries of the Romish fiiith ; but v^ierc that relief from jiain .and restoration to life and its 
is nodenying that it leads toour lieingpresented with pie- enjoyments depi-nded on their .smiles. Jt is .scarcely 
4 .ri . • ir 1 1 14 - 4 ! neee.ssarv'to sav, tliat the hospital IS almost ahv.ai’s full, 

lures of heroic sclf-dovotiou and generous .self-saenfice, ' • • , -.i . 

, , ,,, . .Sometimes, nideed, the door is oeeiipieil with extra 

such as It would be gratifymig to see m onr own eonntry. ,ioors to any 

Many of the forms of charity met with ill C atholic states ap]ily, c\cn llioutrli they should have to abandon 
had their rise in one entlinsiastically heiievol''iit man, their onn siniiile jilaces of repose to tlie n»v-comer, 
the coleTiraled Vincent de 8t I’aul. Born in on the aiul stretch Ihemselve:; on the bare floor, 
skirts of the ryrenee.s, and brought up as a shepherd- M"c observed, in one of our visits, an old wianim 


boy—posses.sed of cour.se of^none of tlie advantages of who was Ij’iiig in one ot the beds the hospital, 
fortune, this remark.able man shewed a singular ,s].irit kind of traiiee, m-ilher sleeping nor waking, 

, 1 , 11 1 111*1 Himarerit y sullenng no pain, hut (iiute mseiisi hie Ia'j 

of chanty before he had reached manhood. Jli’liecanie i. , 1 . 1 i .. ir„».limi 


, , , „ , , . ,..11 everything xvhieh passed aroiifid tier. Her eoniplaint 

a priest; ho passed through a slavery in one of the uiere iihysieal e.vhaustion. 

African jiiratical states, and with ilifficully made' In.s ],,,,[ jnn,,, jb,. mtiny yi-ars a pensioner, fed and 

o.seape. At length we see him m tlu‘ ])o.silioii of a clothed by tlie Sisters- having outlived all liJr rein- 


parish jiastor in France, cKertiiig himself in plans for 
the improvement of the hmnblcr classes, e.v.u-lly like 
those which have heconie fashionable among ourselvi s 
only during the last twenty years. His exertifjns 
succeeded, and generous persons of rank enabled him 
to e.'ctcnd tlieni. In a short lime, ho saw no fewer than 


tions, and haring no friends in the world hut thenn 
she had come in, as ^lie s.aid herself, ‘to die in peace 
among them.’ Not far from her ^ly a girl, about six¬ 
teen or seventeen years of a*!', xvliose extreme pale¬ 
ness, or rather marble whiteness, vied with th* snowy' 
sheets wliieli covered all but tliat lily t'l^e ; and but for 
the quivering of the little frill of lier cap, and the slow 


iwenty-tlve est.ahUslimenls founded in his own country', movement of her large blue eyes, it w-onld have been 
in Piedmont, Poland, and otlier states, for <-hari\a1ile. ditfieull to believe (bat it w'as not the alStlft'itor figure 


in Piedmont, Poland, and otlier states, for <-hari\a1ile. 
purposes. Stimulated by tins Buccess to increase his 
exertions, he <|uiekly formed a.ssoeiation.s of ,«hiirit- 
ublc persons, cliiefly females, for tlie succonr of dis¬ 
tressed humanity. It was a most wonderful movement 
fur the age, and must be held as no little offset again.st 
the liorrihle barbarities arising from religious troubles 
in the reign of Louis XlII. Among Vineont’s happiest 
efforts, xvas that which established the Sinlers oj Ciuinti/, 
a sodality of self-dcvotcd women, which exists in vigour 
at the present day. * 


(jf some saint that reiiosed there, 'fho superior looked 
kindly and sadly' upon her, bent down, kissed her pale 
forehead, asid went on; and though the sufferer did ■ 
pot niovi' "orSfpeak, nor the I'eelilo head tnwi, her 
large blue eyes followed tlie rev<-reud iiiollier wHh an 
exiiression wliieli w-as all its own--an expression to bo 
felt, deejily, intensely, but which cannot be de.scribed. 
And illio was shi-, that pale, silent girl? Slie xvas an 
orphan, neglected by tfce world, betrayed an* ab.an- 
doiK'd by one who app^-ared tlie onlyyiiVad she liad. 
(’rnsliet^ in spirit, .enfeebled by want and misery', 
williouf a rRof to skelter her young drooping heiTd, 


During a lengthened residence in Prague, wc have s^cucr mj young ^oopmg ne.m, 

1 j 1 4 - e 4 - • ■ • 4 - *1 .ill- I*., c .she had been finmd by the bistefc of fdiarity sitting 

had much satisfiiction m visiting the estabMSnc.it of ,.,rf Z ,/„• f!> u. They took Ijer in, 

the Sisters, and inmiinne into their doings, llieliouse. , ...'.i _1 1,_ 1,.,. 


the Sisters, and inquiring into their doings. The lioiuie, fed, anil warmed her. They poured into hqr 

whioli -was founded in the sex'enteenth century, anik pipssj!?; w-ord.s of peace and comfort, fill that 


contains seventy inmates, is situated near to the palace poor breaking heart gushed forth in a wild tide of fecl- 
of Prince Lobkowitz, in the Klciiio Scite, or that part ing too strong for the feeble frame; and wc now saw 


of the city which lies on the right hank of the Moldau. 
It has much tlic character of a suburban villa, being 


her slowly recovering from a frightful fever, the result 
of past sulferings. Mid of that agitation wliich even a 


surrounded by a kind of plaiswwc, enclosed in high toward! hope ha^il^asigned. 

,, , ^. t • II ^ it would be^oo much for the present sketch to 

walls, and containing slirabbencs, alleys, and large many invalids before whom wo passed in 

clumps of chestnuts. In this pleasant retreat may our visits to thc«ick-chan*bers of t|*e Sisters of Charity, 
often bo found such of tiie Sisters as are not engii^ed m tbouglj every single case -^oiild bo a Icssbn to hi^anity. 
Ihe more pressing kind of duties—never qifito idle, Tbe homeless, thg foragktn, the ornlian,,each nad his 
however; for, even while seeking recreation, they will or her own bitter -history, previous ii> reposing ■ji-ithin 
Ik! found busied in preparing clothing for the poor, ot the sanctuary of that blessed retiyat;'’cucb was arttend^-d 
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by soij^c of tlioso benevolent bcinffs, wlvose gentle steps 
nnd sweet sunny siniles brought penee tft their Hearts. 
None who Arc rtestitnjta are, rejected at thfit ftnte of 
«i mercy. Whatever tliCir ftnlls may hnvJ been, wiiat- 
ever their frailties, if overtaken^by want or sickness— 
if, deserted and trampled upon,'^they sink without any 
visible hand bciiiff stretched out to save them from 
despair aTm{fc. 4 leat>f—then do the Sisters of Charity 
interpose fo succour nnd to save. 'I'o them it is sufli- 
cient that the sufferer re(piires their aid. There every® 
medical assistance is promptly nb’i'o; every comfort, 
and oven luxury. ‘- 

L * Most surprising it is to the coninion worldling to see 
llu'so gentle heings thus living’ entirely for others, 
seeking no reward but that inspired by Christian i)ro- 
mises and hopes. Nor is <it mere drudgery and self- 
denial wiiich constitute their great merit. AVlieif 
humanity calls from the midst of danger, whether in 

■ the shai)e f)f pestilence or of war, they tire ecpialh’ 
unfailing. It has been our lot to see a citj' taken hy 
storm, the streets on fire and ha]f-choUeil n ith ruiii.s, 
and these ruins thickly strewe<l with the dc.id and 
dying. There, before the wild scene had been in the 
least calmed—amid smoke, and rain, and the freipient 
rattling fire of muskelry —we lune seen (lie hlack 
dresses and long «hite kerchiefs of the Sisters of 
Charily' flitting about, eiiibleins of mercy in a world 
which might otherwise seem only fit for demons. The 
place we sjieak of was Arci.-.sur-Aube. Napoleon, 
who lool^''d on the system of this sisterliood ‘as one 
of the most suhhme eOnceiilions of the human mind,’ 
was then in the act of f.illing back w ith .'iO.OOO men, 
after having been attacked the evening liefnri' (Mareli 

■ 10, ISlC) by l.Tb.bOO Austrians. JIc v.as wiliiin three 
■•' WB'ee ks'of tlio jirostratioii Mf bis jiower. and lie must 

Tia'(’6 felt liitterly the esuShing reverses be was expe- 
I riencing. Yet he stoiiped on the nearly demolished 
bridge of the town, and Ordered iUlO Napoleons to be 
given flat of bis tliyi scanty resources to the Sisters of 
(fharitv, of whose devotion be li;nl liecn an eye-witness 
from tiic eommelicement of the itftack. As in' crossed 
the bridge iinnicdi.itely afterward.s, [lart of it gave way, 
and lie wufs preeijiita'led jnto the Aube, but, by the help 
of bis hprse, soon gained tlie safe bank. 

The good works of the Sisters do not stoji willi (heir 
exertions for tHe siek and miserable. 'J'liey bate also 
their sehools for orphans and foundlings. Here tlie 
tender bj^msKi jilant, perlia|>s de'i'ited by a lieartlcss 
moilier, often gains more tliaii it lias lost, Jt is only 
to infants in tliese extraordinary eireiimstanees .lliaV 
^i».thj'y are eaUed upon to give shelter, for the ehildren of 
* the po^r in gencr.il are provided for in jij^iil' establish- 
ment% AV'hen we last vi.«ited the convent in I’ragiie, 
we found about thirty girls entertained as imnale.s. As 
soon us tliey are eapalile of learning, they are iiistriieted 
in every branch of donu'stic economy: and av, tlicy 
grow u^, and their several taU^ts develop tlienisclves, 
they arc educated accordingly; some for instnietrcsses, 
either in music or any genenfi br^inch of education; 
otters, as seiiuistresses, ladies-n^nds, eoifks, ittundry- 
maids, house-maids, t In short, eVory hr^mch of useful 
domestic science is taught. 

Wl;<?n the girls attain sufficient age and experience 
to occupy the several situations for w^hich tlmy have 
been instructed—that is, from seventeen to eighteen, 
tlie superior of the convent jirocures tlieiei a place in 
‘ tlie foi^ily of some of her friends or acquaintance,^and 
_ alw^^ so far as lies in her power, with a mistress 
a^t »(^h as possible suited to the Kitelligence® and 
itiMVWtion of licr proU'yfe^' The daf* of separation, 
jiolwever, is always painftil. 1/ is, in fact, the parting 

M 4 niotlier nnd her child. )ye have seen the orphan 
tig to her Oih^ited'niother, and as .she knelt to receive 
r blessing, bathe her hands ^n tears of gratitude aijd 
,* mi’ection; wiiile't^iV reverend suficridr would clasp her 
tp licr'lyisoni, and-recommeud to’her adopted child tlic 


ble.sscd princi])les wdiich she had inculcated from her 
infancy. Nor do they the home of their child¬ 
hood empty. Eaijli girl,-'on quitting the convent is 
Xiruvidcd with ii little Irim.iKCdii or outfit for her 
first apiiearance in the world : this consists of twui com¬ 
plete suits of ejpthcs—an ordinary and a better one, 
foul petticoats, four cliemi.scs, si.x pair of stockings, 
the same number of gloves, and’tw-o jiair of shoes. 
We liavo seen many of tliese orphans iftid foundlings 
in after-life; some of them occupying the most resiicct- 
ablc situations, as tlie wives of opuk'ut citizens, and 
others filling ])laees of, the most important trust in 
some of the highest families of the empire; we have 
also had seiera'i in our own service, and have always 
had reason to congratulate ourselves on our good- 
fortune in engaging them. 

Due of the first principles of cdueation in the orfihnn 
schools of the Sisters of Charity is economy: while 
they s]):irc nothing in the cause of humanity, so fiir as 
their niixins will go, the strictest frugality reigns 
throiigliout, and is .shvays iiiciileated ns the fonudiUion 
of the means of doing giHid. Consequently, all of whom 
we have had any e.xpcrienoe, xilni wore educated in 
tlie.^ charitable institutions, iti'ver failed, however 
bumble tlieir situation, to make some little savings: 
one wliom we liave at this moment in our eye. and 
who not many years since served ns in the cniirieity of 
cook, ;iiid fulfilled her charge with great fidelity and 
!.c:il, li:is, by her cxiraordin.ary industry and economy, 
collected 111 the savings' bank in l’r:igue no loss than 
7ii(( florins, or I..70 sterling. And yci with all ibis 
economy sbewas so cliiiritable and liberal in giving of her 
own to the iioi'ir that wc liavc often had to cantiou her 
ag.iin.st extravagance in tlnl't respect. By this spirit of 
economy, wc have' also know n several of the orphans 
anil foundlings arrive at a degree of independence 
which enables tlicm in tlicir turn to assist the deserted 
generation of to-day, mid to do for them us they them¬ 
selves liinl been done hy. Many also have been tlie 
means of rescuing others from crime and starvation 
liy condneting tlicni to tliat hlcs.sed institution, to 
which, under Heaven, tliey owe all their iirosperity 
and haiipincss in life. 

Of tlic.se charitable conniiumilcs tbci'i are many 
orders,.wbicb difli r from the aliove cbictly in name, and 
in the Sisteis never quitting their sanetiiary or the 
precincts of tlicir gardens. 'I'lie Sisters of Cliaiity, pro- 
.perly-.=o called, not being v'owcd to seclusion, arc more 
generally known to the world, who sec them, and 
thereli,j)c believe that they exist for charitahle imipo.ses, 
while of tliose of whom tliey sec notlimg they know 
nothing: and should the casual observer meet in the 
streci. on a festival, or d.iy of exaniinalion, a column of 
ufrom ;!00 to SOO <• 1111 (^ 011 , from six to ten or twelve years 
of age, ncatiy clothed, and whose h.appy eountenanees 
and beautiful helniviour he.sjieak the care with whicli 
their early edue:ition liqs been conducted — it never 
once occurs to liim that these are the children of the 
jioor, till’ children of tlTe free schools of the ‘ISkstcrs’ 
of file I'rsalinc Convent, or of the Congregation of 
Notre 1,'anie, or of some other religious establishment 
of the kind. But perhaps wc shall have an opportunity 
hefc.after of introducing these invisilile Sisters of 
♦'liarity to the notice of our readers. 

Suffice it now to say, that the ‘ Sisters of Mercy,’ the 
‘ Ursalines,’ the ‘ Congregations of Notre Dame,’ the 
‘ Eiiglisli Ladies,’ and many others, arc all in practice 
Sisters of Charity. • 

It is not uncommon to hoar tlieir condition deplored, 
as one from »Inch all earthly enjoyments are excluded, 
or ns a kind of death in life. But (lersonal observation 
has given us different ideas on this subject. Williin 
those jpfty, and sometimes snlK’ti-looking walls wliicli 
enclose flie convents of tlic sisterhoods wc s^ieak of, we 
have Bjicnt some' of the most agreeable lioura of oi,ir 
lift, converging with refined and enlightened women on 
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tlio works of l)eneflccncc in wiiicU they wore engaged ; 
overytiiing bearing an aspcM of tliat cheerfulness and 
animation winch only can l\ expet^ted in x>laccs where 
worthy duties -are well performed. , 

ADVnNTUliES OF AN AliAIV I’llYSICIAjr. 

KomnsT .Tackson, t*ie son of a small landed proprietor 
of limited income but respectable character in lian.nrk- 
shiie, was born in JfiiO, at Stonebyres, in that county, 
lb' received his education fir.st at tlie barony school of 
W'andon, and afterwards under the care of Mr Wilson, 
a te.'ieher of considerable haial eelelfrity at (Yawford, 
one of (he wildest spots in the Southern Highlands. 
He was .subsi'quently apprenticed to Mr AVilliam ISaillii*, 
of IJiggar; and in 17(i(! procceiled, for the completion 
of his professional training, to the university of Kdm- 
biirgh, at that time illustrated and adorned by llie 
genius and learning of such men as the Monros, the 
(iullens, and the lilaeks. 

In pursuing his studies at this favoured abode of 
science and literature, young .laekson is said to have 
evini'cd all that purity of morals ami singleness of 
heart which characterised him in after-life, and tiihave 
resisted the allurements of dissipation bj' whitm, in 
those days especially, the youth lid sliideiit was temjded 
to wander from the paths of virtuous industry. His 
eireumstanees were, however, distre.ssingly narrow ; and 
not only was he forced to forego the means of pi»- 
fessioual iinproveinent ojieii only to the more opulent 
student; but in order to meet tlie e.siiensi s (>f the 
winter-sessions, he was obliged to einjilitv the Miimncr, 
not 111 the study but in the practice of his iirofession. 
lie engoiged himself as mc?lieal ollleer to a (Ireenhind 
whaler, and in two successive Miimiiers visiteil, in that 
eajiaeily, ‘the thrilling ri'gions of thiek-ribbed ice;’ 
returning on each eiee.T-K'n w ilh a ivcruited purse and 
a frame strong I hened and invigorated b_v ex])OMire and 
exercise. During thi'Se expeditions he oeeiipu'd his 
leisure with the .study of (he (Ireek and Itomaii lan¬ 
guages, and the eiiretiil and rejieated perusal of the 
best authors in both. 

His third vvinter-.scssions at Kdinburgh having ])as.sed 
away, he was induced to go out and seek his fortuift' in 
Jamaie.a, ami accordingly proceeded thither ni,a ve-'Sel 
eommanded by one (’ajdaiii ('mmingham, who had 
jireviously been enijihyed as master of a transport at 
the siege of Havannah. It is far trom improbaL%; tlnit 
it was from his eoiiv'crsatioiis with this individual that 
.fiu-kson derived those hints, of which at a fiitjjre time 
he av ailed himself, respecting, the transmission of troops 
by sea vvilhout in.jiirj'to tluir health; but it is quite 
certain his conviction of the enormous value of cold- 
water aff’iisions as a eurittive agent in the last stage oj^ 
febrile atfeetions, was imbibed from this source. 

Arriving in .lainaiea, ho in 1771 bee.ame assistant to 
an eminent general practitioner at S.ivan.t-la-IMar, 
])r King, who was also in medical eliargc of a detach¬ 
ment of the lirst battalion of the tiOtli regiment. Tins 
latter he consigned to .Iaek.son’s care; and well worthy 
of the trust did our young adventurer, th(jugh but 
twenty-four years of age, approve himself—visiting 
three or four times a day the quartos of the trooifli to 
detect incipient disease, and studying with .ardour aiM 
intelligent attention the varied iihenomena of tropical 
ninhidies. Four years thus passed prolilably away, and 
they would have been as jileasimt as protitiihle, but for 
one eirounistanee. Tlio existence of slavery and its 
concomitant liorrors .apjiears to have niudo a deep 
impression on .l.oekson’s mind, and, at last, to have 
produced in him such sentiments of disgu.st and abhor¬ 
rence, that he resolved on quitting the island altogether, 
and, as the phrase is, tfying Ins luck in North i^meriea, 
where the revolutionary war was then raging. This 
Resolution—due iiorhiijis, as much to hi.s love of travel 
as to the motive assigned—was not altogether uiifortu- 


n.ate, for shortly after his departure, October il, 1780, 
Savafta - la - iftar was totally destroyed^ and the sur¬ 
rounding .country for a consideimlilo ilistaitce desolated, 
by a terrible imnucane am^sweeping inroad of the sea, i 
in wliieli Dr King, his I'aniily and partner, together with 
numbers of others, unhappily perished. 

The law of .I.aniaica forbade any one to leave the 
island without having given prA-ious ..utiei' of his 
intention, or haling obtained the bond of some respect¬ 
able jierson as security for such debts as he might 
have outst.inding. .laekson-vilien he embarked for 


America, had no»d<'bts whatever, and was, moreover. 
Ignorant of the iai^, with vvliose requirements there- 
I'ore he ilid not comply'. Nor did he hoeomc .aware 
of liih iiiisbiki' until, vi^heii off the easternmost point 
of the i.'.land, the master «f the vessel approached him 
and Saul: ‘We are now, sir, otf I’oint-Morant; you 
will theivfoiv have the goodness to favour me vvith 
your seeiirity-liond. It i.s a mere legal form, Imt we 
j*Sre obliged to re.speet it." Finding tins ‘legal form’ 
h.att not beei.»eoni];Jied vvitli, the master’tlien, in spite 
of .Jackson’s protestations pud entreaties, set liiiii on 
shore, and.the ves.sel eoiitinned outlier voyage. What 
was to be done i Almost penniless, hindetl on a part 
of tile coast vi here hi- knew not a soul, .laekson vvell- 
mgh gave himself up to de.sjiair. T'here was a vessel 
for New Vol k loading, it was true, at J/iieea; but I.ueea 
was l.")0 miles di.slant, on the westernmost side of tbe 
island, and not to be reaelieil by sea, whilst our adven¬ 
turer’s piir.se would not siitfer him to hire a fcorse. No 
choice was left him hut to walk, and that in a country 
where the exigencies of the elimatomake pedestrianism 
Iieriloiis in the extreme to the while, man. Having . 
reached Kingston, whieli was in the neighbourlieod, in 
a boat, and obtained the iieiyssary eertitieate, he 
oivlns dangerous expedition, and on the fir.st day walked 
eighteen mites. Iieiiig shelte|^ed^at night in the house of 
a heiievolent planter. The next day lie pushed on for 
liio Ihieno, whieli he had almost reiK'hed, when,iTvercome 
by thirst, he stopped by the way to refresh liimself, and 
inqirudently standiiijl: in an open piazza ex]io.sed to a 
smait easterly breeze, wliilsl big lemonade was pre- 
piiring, eontraeted a severe aliill thaUalmo^ took from 
liim the power of motion, and left him to er»wl along 
the road slowly and with pain, unti^ he reached his 
desUmitioii. 

Having finally arrived, friendle,ss and moneyless, in 
New York, then in the oeeupiition of ifiWJrilisli, he 
endeavoured lirst to ohiain a eommis.sion in tlief^ew 
York volmileer.s, and afterwards employment as mate 
in the N'^^il Ho.spilal. In liis endeavutirs, he 41 as 
kindly iissit^ d by a J.'.maiea geiilleman, i» fellow- 
passenger, whose regard during the voyage lie had 
Mieeeeded ill eoneilialiiig by his amiable manners tmd 
evident nbilitie.s; but lies elforts were all in vain, .and 
liocir tflaeksoii, familiar with poverty from childhood, 
iiegari now to experientu' tla'uniseiy of destitution. In 
truth, starvation stareijliiin in the face, and a sense of 
delieai^' withheld inin from seeking from his .Tamtiica 
friend the niost triliiiig peeimiary as.si.s’taiiee. In fiii.s, 
his slate of di;s])eratioii, he deleri#incd upon passing the 
llritisli lines, and endeavouViiig to olitain iiniopgst the 
insurgents t|jR food he had hitherto sought ii# vain; 
resolving, however, under no eireuinstiinecs to boar 
arms against his native country. Wliilst moodily and 
slowly wallfing toward.s the Jtritish outposts to carry 
inte execution this scheme, having in one pocket a shirt, 
and in .another ailreek Testament and a Homer, ho 
was'met )ialf-ifay by a ofiScer, who fixed his eyes 

steadily on liiif in passing, .limkson in liis agitation 
tlffmght ho read in *110 glance a knowledge of his 
purpose and » dwappriifcation ofc it. . Struck by the 
incident, he turned bac^. ami, after a momei^’s reflce- 
^jon, resolved otj ollering liijnscl^ia .n volunteer in 
the first battalion of the 71st rol^iment (Si^iefl.and 
Highlanders),, then m ciintoivncnt jiear N«^ Vjrk. 
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Arriving at tlio place, he presented himself to the and generous self-devotion when in the field of battle, 
notice of Lioutenant-CoioneIXafterwards Sir Archibald) On one occasion, althoughyr^uifcring at the time from 
Campbell, wAio, hnving^rst ascertained tliat ho was a severe indispositiop, he ^.'maincd, under a heavy fire, 
« Suotsman, inquired to whi^m he wi|8 kpown at New succouring the wounded, in spite of the remonstrances 
York. Jackson replied, to no one; but that a fellow- of the officers present. On another, having observed 
passenger from Jamaica would readily testify to his the Uritish con^auder. Colonel (afterwards General) 
being a gentleman, ‘ I require no testimony to your Tarieton, in danger of falling into the hands of the 
being a gentlcman,r<returne(l the kind-hearted colonel, enemy, who had routed the royalisfi. troops, he galloped 
‘ Your oouriteiiance and address satisfy me on that head, nj) to the colonel—whom a muskct-ball'had just dis- 
I will receive you into the regiment with pleasure; biit< mounted—pressed him to mount his own horse .and 
then I have to inform you, Mr .lackson, that there are escape, whilst he himself, with a white handkerchief 
seventeen on the list before^ yon, w’lo arc of course displayed, quietly proceeded in the direction of the 
^efttitled to prior promotion.’ Tlie nevt day, at the advancing tin', and surrendered himself at once. The 
instance of Colonel (’anipbefl, the'regimental-surgeon, American comnlonder, who did not know what to make 
lir Stuart, appointed .Jackson^ acting hospital or sur- of such eouduct, asked him who he wjis? lie replu'd: 
geon’s mate—a rank nowiihnppilj' uholisliod in the ‘lam assistant-surgeon in tlio 71st n-giment. Many 
British array; for those wlio filled it, whatever might' of the men are wounded, and in your hands. 1 come, 
be their competoncy or skill, were accounted ajid therefore, to oflerniy services in attending them.’ lie 
I treated no betVer than drudg s. Although discharging was accordingly sent to the roar as ,a prisoner; but was 
the duties that now devolve on the assistant-surgeon, well treated, and spent the first night of his captivity 
they were mot, like him, coimnissioncd, but only in dressing bis soldiers' wounds, taking off his shirt, 
warrant-offlwrs, and therefore had no title to half-pay. and tearing it up into bandages for the purpose, lie 
Ur Stuart, wlio appears to have been a man superior aftcrwarils did the same good office for the American 
to vulgar prejudice, and to have aiipreciatcd at once 5 ufii«ers : and when the wounded English could be 
the extent of Jackson’s acquirements ami the vigour exchiinged,\Vnsliington sent him hack, not only witliout 
of his intellect, relinquished to him, almost williout cvehange, hut even without requiring his piirole. At a 
control, the charge of iho n'giniental hospital. Here it subsequent periisl during the same unliappy war, ii'hen 
vras that this able young officer beg-aii to put in practice tin; Biitisli under Eord ('ornwallis were in full retreat, 
tliat aiiieiidod system of army medical treatnicnt which li'ic sick and ironndecl were placcil in a building which 
since his tjnic, hut ill conformity willi his teachings, has the coloiii.sts, on their approacli, began to riddle with 
been so successfully c.irricd out as to reduce the inor- shot, tscveral surgeons, not caring to incur the risk of 
tality amongst our soldiery from wiiat it formerly was entering so exjiosed an edilice, agreed to cast lots wlio 
—something llkp 1 r> per cent.—to what it is now, about slionld go in aiul see to the invalids ; hut Jackson, with 
' 2 J per cent. ^ eliaracliTistic iiervi- and siniplicitj’, at once stepped for- 

In ilfi: array liospitals, a% the period .Tackson com- ward : ‘ Wo, no,’ said he, ^ I will go and attend to the 
mciICed a caieer tliat wiiis to (>ventnate so gloriously, men ! ’ Me did so, an<l returned unhurt, 
there was no regulated gysteni of diel, no elassi/ic-atioii After tins we find him a prisoner in the li.aiids of tlie 
of the sick. What are ii6w well known as ‘ medical Americans and French at New York Town, Virginia, 
lomforlfl,’ wore thlqgs unheard of; the sick soldier. As on the former occasion, lie was treated with all 
like the healthy soldier, liad his r.ition of salt-beef or ' imi-ginahle kindness ; and, hi ing released on parole, 
pork, and his allowance of rum. 'IVic hospital furnished I returned to Euro]ii' early in 17ft2, and proceeded by 
liim with 110 bedding; he must bring Ids own hiiinket. way of Cork, llubliu, and Greenock lo Edinhurgli, 
Any place SvouUl, do for cm hospital. 'I'liat in w hich wlicre he abode for a short time. Tliciicc he started 
Jackson (heg.an his labours iiad originally been a com- for'f.ondoii; and, desirous of ti sting the licst way of 
niis.sary’s store ; hut happily us roof was walcr-tight— susiaiidng jiliysical strength during long marches, and 
an unnsu.al occllrrciicc — and ils site hemg in close urged perhaps also by economical considerations, he 
proximity to a w'ood, our .active surgeon’s mate managed, | resolved to make the journey on foot. Ills West 
by the aid/-Wtl common fatigue part}-, to surround the j liidias'' and American ex]»ericnce had taught him that 
walk- with w'iekcr-work jilatforms. which sei'ved thej spare dit't consisted best with pedestrian efficiency, and 
patients as tolerably couifortahle coutlies. A I'urKier | it wtis g-corilingly his jiraetiee, during tliis long W'alk, 

■ ant^ still uioi;e important change lie effect(^,'related to I to ahstiuii from animal food until the elose of day, nor 


the artqde of diet, lie suggested, and Ikn suggestion often then to p.artake of it. He would W'alk some fonr- 
was ad ipted—honour to the eourageous humanity teen miles before breakfast—a meal of tea and bread ; 
‘Which did not shrink from so righteous an innovation! cest then for an hour or an hour and a half; then iiiwe 
—that instead of his salt ration and .^pi^its, which he on until bedtime—a salad, a tart, or sometimes tea and 
could not eonsume, the sick soldier should be snf plied broad, forming his usual evening fare. He found that 
with frcAn meat, broth, Jtc.; am,’ that, as the quantity on this diet he arose every morning at dawn with 
required for the invalid would hp necessarily small, the alacrity, and could prosecute without ineouveiiieneo 
' quarter-master should allow the sa.ving on thy corn- his laborious nndertakin’^j. By way of experiment lie 
mufcd ration to be e.\pended in t’le eomiSoii liiarket twice or thrice varied his plan—dining on tlie road oif 
on other comforts, such as sago, ice. suituhlc for the hcefstealec, and having a draught of porter in the 
patient.^^ Thus proper hospital diet was i’urnished, course of the aftgriloon; hut the result justified his 
withon* entailing any additional cxpeiise^en the state. antlcipation.s. The stimulus of the beer soon passing 
Indefatigalile in the discharge of liis interesting orlj lassitude succeeded tlie temporary strength it had 
duties, Mr Jackson speedily obtained tlie coufldonce of lent him; and, worse than all, his disposition to early 
his military superiors, who remarked witli'udmiration rising sensibly diminished. 

not only his intelligent zeal in performing his hospital His stay in Loudon, which he reached in this primi- 
fnnetions, but Ids caliiincss, quiokress of pereeptioii, tive fashion, was not long. Ills kind friend Ur Stuart, 

—-;-— wlio had exchanged into the Royal Horse-Guards, gave 

EwwnM Codriiigioii, w .cii in command, the shelter of Ills roof; hut BO poor was Mr Jack- 

»«mo bullocks* fw tUu pnr(>o8c of flui<.Jying tfieiii-witli fresh meat, liuiiself in his profession, he was unable to attend any 
Lord CiAiingwQod imviuj? iiciird (\f this, and considering it a broach one of the medical schools with ^hich London abounds. 

„ Tlx. («•“ -< iM tto «.i>ti»«t» 

this piac^ * * ?^o, mj* lord,' was the rqpiy, ** f h-ivc not, but 1 cunosity of the Bntish traveller, Jackson curtly 
knoj^ weirtii© value (jf d'British saiior^a hfo I' , announced to his Mends, that ‘ ho was going to take a 
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wiilk.’ Hia poverty allo^etl liim no other mode of 
locomotion; so oS" he set oJkfhe grand tour, carrying 
"ith him II map of France, rtbumlh- of clothes, and a 
scanty supply of money. Crossing the channel,* he 
reached Calais, a place which Horace Walpole, writing 
from Thnnc, declared had astonished thim more than 
anything he had elsewhere seen, but in which *our 
.adventurer fipind nothing more astonishing than a 
superb Swiss regiment. lie proceeded to Paris, and 
thence through Switzerland, by Geneva and Berne, into 
Germany, at a town of wliich—Giinz in Suabia—he 
met with a comical enough adventure# 

On entering the town he was challenged by a soldier, 
who, having learned he had no passjiort, carried Iiinj 
before a magistrate, by whom he was forthwith con¬ 
demned as a vagalamd, and remitted to the custody' of 
a recruiting sergeant. This wortliy, in turn, ititro- 
ilncisl him to tlio commainling offlei'r, wlio pohtidy 
g.avo our traveller tlie choice of serving his Imjieri.al 
mid Apostolic Alajesty, the ICmjieror of Germany, either 
in his cavalry or his infantry forces. But .Tacksoii, 
strangely' insensible to the honour, llatly refused to 
serve his Majesty in these or any otlier W'avs,, anij 
desired to ho at once s('t fn'e. and suflered to con'Jnue 
his journey. Tlie ofliccr, doubtless amazed at such 
])rcsiimption, desired tlie sergeant to convey him to the 
barracks, wliorc he was ])Iaccd in a large room, in 
wliicii were coiigrcgatc<l some two Jmiidrcd or so invo¬ 
luntary' reeruits like bimself—barmless Iravi'llers, wbo, 
bi-ing destitute of passports, Ibu einpiTor forcibly 
enlisted into bis service, .lackson fouiiitbis co-mates 
in misfortune very dirty, very' ragged# but i>erfeetly' 
eivi! and good-tompered. #iJaving a little recovered 
Ills serenity—for it is ca.«y to see, though our hero is 
desi'rilied as a man of placul demeanour mid stTmewliat 
t,)iiakerly' appearance, he could iic put a little fiery at 
times — lie .sat denn and wrote to ihe eommancjiiig 
officer, entreating leave to .sleep at an inn, and iirotrering 
the dejiosit of all his money' as a pledge lor Ins re;n»- 
pi'aiMiiee next mnnmig. The reply was an order that he 
should surrender his writing materials. At seven o’clock, 
the ajijiointed slee]iiiig hour, the sergeant retiirneil and 
gave the signal for bed liy'rapping with his cane on Jhe 
floor, wliieli was speedily covered by a number of dirty 
bags of nimddy stnaw- -the regulation mattresses, it 
would seem, liir involuntary recruits. Jackson—pep¬ 
pery again—refused to lie down, but was at lastccmi- 
lielled to do so, and between t«'o of the dirtiest f'lows 
of tlie lot, each of whom had .a leg chained to an arni. 
Tlie next morning, at his own reijnest, lie was In-ought 
before tlie eommandant of tile town, wlio had only 
.irrived late tlie preceding evening, and whom he found 
'■ealed in Ids hedrooni, ‘ with all his offii-ers standing 
louiiil him receiving orders,’ says .laeksoii, ‘ witli more* 
hiiniility than orderly'-.sergemiIs.’ 'riie eomnimidaiit 
rejH'ated the offer of‘cavalry or infantry,’ adding tliat 
a war was about to commence with the 'I’urks, and that 
good-behaviour would insure^ promotion. Hovv'ever, 
finding .lackson obstinately persistent in his refusal, he 
quietly observed, in conclusion, that the emperor, as a 
matter of rule and of right, ‘impressed’ into flis army 
all such as entered his dominions witliout certtfic.'ites 
of charaeter. ‘ Tlie order was so ty-raniiieiil,’ declare^ 
our ‘ that 1 could not coiilaiii myself. “Put mo 

in chains, if yon ph'ase,” I said, “ but I tell yum, all 
Germany shall not make me carry a musket fiir the 
emiieroy.” ’ Tliia impetuou.s hurst of indignation seems 
to have alarmed the phlegmatic commandant, w-ho 
accordingly let our adventurer go, counselling him, 
however, to write to the Ihiglish ambasa.adoi at Vienna 
for a passport, lest he should get into further trouble. 

Jackson passed throijgh the Tyrol into Italy, every¬ 
where indulging his love of ..cenery and stiH greater 
love of adventure; studying with all the acuteness of 
Ills countrymen the varied characters ofi the people iie 
met with, and in his correspondence with home friends* 


sketclying thi^ri in lan;^age striking for its force, its 
propriety, and originality. Somt of his remarks on 
men and manners are conceived ffi a truly cloldsmithinn 
vein, wliilst ifll testify at iTlice to the goodness of his ' 
heart and the quickness of his perceptions. At Venice 
ho sav'S that he felt it to bo ‘ such a feast of enjoyment 
as .seldom falls to the lot of man, yind never In the lot 
of any hut a poor man, who has iibthing eoiispieuous 
alioiit him to attract the notice of the crowd,’ to possess 
such facilities as he did for learning what the people of 
foreign countries really were. • 

At AlliengJi, in Piedinoiit, J.aekson arrived one nigl|y;, 
tired, liniigry, and iVenclied with rain. Intending to 
put up at the ‘ Alliergo di San Ihmiinico,’ which lie had 
liei'ii informed was tlic ibest inn, he went by aeiddeiit 
,to (lie convent of tlie siniie name, and entering;, eailed 
loudly' to 1)0 siiewii to a ]irivate room. ‘Instead of 
t.Jii.ig me I was wrong,’ he says, ‘the y'^nng brethren 
Iftoki d vvaggisli, and hegali to laugh; when a mail is 
Co) .' and limiery', he can ill brook being, the sport of 
others;’ so aeeordiuuly—piqqiery again—lie shook his 
stick .angrily at the young monks. And at last one of 
the most ediirteoiis and (lemure of the number, eoniiiig 
forward, said that id though theirs wa.s nof e.xaeliy-a. 
public - house, still (lie slrimger was lieiu tify' weleomo 
to walk ill, rest, and refresh liinvulf. Ili.seovering hi.s 
mistake, .lackson of ( (inr.-.e lost no time in making liis 
bow', his iqiologies, and aekiiow ledgmcnts. 

He retiiriieii to Kiighiiid by way of France, liavirig 
but six sons in bis pockets wben In- reaeluaHlorde.aux, 
wlierc an Kiiglisb inerclianl, a total straiigiT, advanced 
him a few' pounds. On the road, lie was frequently 
takvn for an Irislmian, and not seldani for an Irish . 
jiriest: under wliieli imprejision, many eivilitii'S were, 
jiaid him b.V' the simple inlmlntaiits of tlu' eountry«!ii,' 

' (r.ner.sed. I'/tiiiiately lie landed at .‘Southampton, 
with just fom sliilling.s jn«lrl« possession; his once 
liliiek coat Jiav'ing turned a rusty brown, his h.at#Nliov'i']- 
shiqied by ill-ii,s,ag(. and hi.s wliol.* aspect .so comical, 
that llie mol) hooted V". ninlcr the belief tlnit he w'as^i 
Methodist pre.aeiier. I’voceeilhig inlimd on foot, in the 
direction of Southampton, lie o»crlook a»poor man 
walking along the road wli^isc loolAi of niiuttcrahlo 
misery iiulueed onr traveller to stop and iiiqiflre what 
■ailed him. He tohl Jackson he hud a .s*)!! and daughter 
dy infr of a disorder iqipanaitly contagious, and that no 
pliysieiaii wouhl attend them, a.s lie wa-^^.too poor to 
pay' the fees. .lackson at once oli’erod ln% serv^ei's, 
<H'hieh were griitcfiilt.v accepted. He saw his patients, 
iind*prc.serffied for tin in, and his heart was touelied by 
their siiiqilc'Sijviirc.ssions of gratitude. ‘ TlfCir tliankftil- 
ne.ss,' lie says, ‘ for a thing tliat would perhaps them 
no good, gave me more jilensurc than a fee of, I iJcliovc, 
twenty gnin'>as, niueli in need of it as I w'as.’ The 
uiglit^iad gathered in hefbre he reached Winchester, 
w'hcre, at a respeetiihle inn, lie partook of sueh#-efrcsh- 
iiieiit as liis means atflirded, and then desired to be 
shewn to his hedrooiS. The answer was, that the 
house «>ntiiiiiied mf bedroom fur such as he, and he yyas 
finally driven out ■ftith tlio coarsest abuse into the 
streets. The hour was ten,o’clock, the month llccem- 
hcr, .and the severity' of the weatlier may be guessed 
from the fgcH»that tlio snow' hay deep on the ground. 
After wandering about for some time, he at last obtained 
shelter in a^sniall house in the outskirts of the city. 
The next d.ay he fared little better. ‘ On Sunday morn¬ 
ing,* he relates, ‘ I was sixty'-four miles from London, 
nnd^iaJ only o#o sAilling in my pocket. I was liungry, 
blit durst not ; thirJly, UndW durst not drijik, for 
feqr of being obliged tji lie all night at the side of a 
hedge in a cold night in December. After dark, 1 
travelled over fu Bagshol; was ilt<!tiicd udmittanec into 
some of the public-hoxi^es,* ill used in othess.’ He 
sbuglit in vain permission evert to ^*ii> a barn; but a 
labourer he fortuhateky fell in with ubndiicted J^n "to a 
house, where# kt the sotfvifice bf» hjs 'last shuling, <ie 
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soeurt-J at lenprtli a bod. 'fhe tioxt duj''— foot - Ron‘, 
peniiiloss, ttnd starv,iiif? — be oiiteroil London. jVftor 
ivniidniiifr tfioro a bricispace.—January I78d—in spite 
•of Ibe iiidetneiit seasoii, Ke set oflV ajjdJn on foot, to 
I'crtli—a .iourncy that ooeupie<l him llin-e -weeks, as 
ho -was detained on tlio way by some friends wlioin 
lie visited. At IVrtli, where his old regiment tlien 
lay previous to its rnsbaiidment, lie amused liimself by 
studying Gaelic, and tlie controversy resiaicting Ossiau 
and his poems. Quitting Perth, lie travelled, still on' 
foot, through the llighlu'ids, the inhabitants of which he 
w.as, in tlio lirst instance,, disposM to class with 
savages; but when he had obser\j"d the originality of 
conception, the breadth of humour, and the elevated 
si'iitiments which mark the (,'elt, his opinions under¬ 
went a total revolution. Le tvas I'specially deliglited 
with a ragged old reiver or cattle-lifter whom he' 
encountered, jnid who had given shelter to the Young 
Chevalier in the hraes of Clenmoriston after the battle 
of Cullodeii. 

On his ri'turn to Edinburgh, .laglcson niiirrii^l a lady 
of fortune, the daughli'r ()f Dr Stcplieiison, and iiieei‘ 
of his old friend (,\)lonel J'’riiiKis Slielley, ef tlie 7Dt 
,regiment ;• and was eiiabh'd hy this acces'-ion to his 
means once again to ri.sit Paris, where lie not only 
re,-limed Iii.s medical studies, tint acquired the mastery 
of several languages, Arabic amongst the rest. JIaMiig 
graduated ISf. D. at Leyden, he came hiiek again to 
En-gland, and eonnneneod practice at Stockton - upoii- 
'I'ees, in t^nrham. Altliongh his reputation s])eedily 
lieeame eonsiderable, esjurially in eases of fe\er, he 
seems seiirecly to have liked hi.s new avoeation. lie 
found solace, liowever, in Ids favourite study of lan- 
gnageSj^which lie pursued with iiiireinittiiig ardour— 
'«;i!j]^tantly reading through the (ireek and Latin 
elat-.sics, and not only i’i»ndering him.si-lf familiar with 
the best works of the ^loijcrn continental authors, tmt 
al-o with tlie literaluro of the Arahic, Persian, Hebrew, 
and GiSilic toiigue!i> Tlie Tidstan of Saadi is said to 
li*ive been one of liis most favourite poems. 

On the war hreaking out in 17?);;. Dr .rackson—w ho, 
in 1 71)1, had pulilislu'd a valuable W(>rk on the fevers I'f 
.Jamaiea and eonihiental tAineriea—applied for eniiiloy- 
meqj; iisfirniy-pliysifiaii: bn! Mr Thiiiter, Ibe director- 
general of the inedleal dejiartnient of tlie army, eon- 
sidenng none ftigiblc for .-neh einploymciit wlio had 
not served us staff or regimental surgeon, or apollieeary 
to the foiifl??, Jaeksim agreed to aeee])t, in the fir-t 
insf.mec, the snrgeoiiey of the lid i;iil!'-. on the iin^ 
derstanding. that at a future time, he should be ndini- 
naied pliy.si*-ian as he desired. Mr llun^ti-, liowever, 
died sicin after this; and his promise W'f#fi not fiillilled 
by thf Hoard whieli succeeded liiiii in the medical 
direction of the army, and winch aiipeais to have 
pursued Dr Jackson with uniform hostility. 

Returning to England with the troops, it was Vffered 
to him TO aceompany, in tiic opacity of chief medical 
otlicer, Sir Ralph Aliereromlij-’s expedition against 
some of tlic West India islands; apd a,ltlijingh,no ein- 
lilcfy’ineiit coiilll possibly luive hcMi more agreealile to 
his taste, he, much tfi“ Sir Ralph’s chagrin, declined (he 
llattcripg proposal, on the {frounds, that lower terms had 
been tyflercd to him than to .another pr;^fessional man. 
Kotlung but a sense of professional delicacy, it is plain, 
governed him in this transaction, for he immediately 
afterwards embarked (April 17!)(;) as medical 

oflicer in anollier expedition to San Domingo. Ducing 
his abode in tlins island, he was nnnn.'aried in enlar^giiig 
liis acquaintanee with tropical diseasesA.observing the 
rule he had followed in Holland of notfhg down hy tjio 
p.atient’a bed.sidc the minutest itirticulars of every case 
he attended, tha effects of tliji treaUneiH pursued, and 
W’liatcvcjl else might shed ligjit on the intricacies of 
pathological SQioJVgg. .I<k‘ .alsd gave a larger practical 
ojwrat^n to tlie saheme he had yyars -before devised of 
amenilihg the dietaries nf military hospitals. 


After the evacuation of Ran Domingo in 17!)8, our 
lihysieiau paid a visit to fho United States, where he . 
was received witl|. sigiiA distinction. Ins ' reputation 
having preceded him. The latter part of the year 
found him again at Stockton, publishing n work 'on 
contagious ami(-'.'ndeniie fevers, ‘more esjiecially the 
coirtagious fever of ships, jails, and liospitals, vulgarly 
called the yellow-fever of the W(.st Indies;’ together 
with ‘an explitnatioii of military diseijilinc* and eeonoinv-, 
with a scheme for the medical .arrangements of armie.-.’ 
He undertook, about this time, hy desire of t.'ount 
AVoronzow, the l^ussian ambassador, the medical charge 
of seventeen hundred Russian soldiers, who were sta¬ 
tioned in the Gfl.annel Islands in a sad state of disease 
Slid disorganization ; :nid so admirably did be acquit 
biniself, and so jierfeel were the hospital provisions lie 
made, that (ISDO) the commander-in-chief nominated 
b.iin physician anil head of the army-hosjiital depot at 
' t’liatbain—as lie says, ‘without any iqiplicalion or 
j knowledge on bis ]'art.’ Tliis appointment was Ibe 
cause of his suhsequent misfortunes. 

At Cliath.ini, wnlh tlie w-arni aiqiroliation of Major- 
General flewetl, eominaiHliiig tlie depot, he intro 
' diieifd that system of hospital reform wliu-li had eb-e- 
I w ben- ivjierated so siici-essfiilly, Tlie changes lie cfli*et,-d, 

I as soon as they wen- made, lieeame known to the Medi- 
1 eat Hoard, and were imhlicly apjiroved of hy one of its 
I nieiidiers. However, shortly afterw-ards, an epidemic 
I froke out in tlie dejuit ftlieii removed to the Isle of 
I \\'iglit), arising from tlie f.iet, tliat tlie hanacks were 
' oveierowded vvitli voiiiig reeruils, Imt whieli the Medi- 
' eal Hoard ascribed to .laekson's innovations, and 
j riqioi-ted so to' the Hor-ejGiiai'K 'I’lie eoniniander- 
liti-ebief (lireeted an inquiry to take plaei- befoie a 
: tiiedici.luboaril iiiipaiiiielled for tile purpose, and tla* 
K'.'iill of lliiit inquiry may be enessed Iroiii a eoiniiiuiii- 
' cation made by the War-( )Hiee to the eomniandant of 
till' depot. 'J’liis states ■ tlie unanimous iqiiiiion of the 
Hoaid to have cxcHliiated Dr Jackson from ail iin- 
: proper treatiiieiit of diseases in flic sick,’ and the eoni- 
■ mander-in-eliii’f's gratification, ‘ tliat an opportunity 
lias tlius been given to tliat most zealou- olKcer of 
proving his litne-s for tlie iiiiportant situation m wliicii 
lio'is iibieed.’ 'J'he rosiilt ol' tins vvreti iied intrigue, 

1 liowevoi-, was that .laekson, disgusted willi the v. liole 
affair, requested to be placed on half-pay, to whieli 
reqiii si, Ibe Duke of Vink, witli marked rehictanec, ;it 
I last (<'.dareli lU-eeded. 

i Jn ills retiri-inenf at Stockton, Jackson put forth two 
I vahialij-' works, one on the medical economy of armies, 

I and anotluT on that of Hie itriti-h army in partieub-r, 
i and was nnieb gtatilied by an oiler to aeconipany, as 
military seeretar 3 -, GeniTul Simeoe, just, iijijiointed 
k-oinmaiider-in-cliief in India. The general’s sudden 
I death, however, imt an end to this jilan ; .and .laeksoii 
i eoiiiiiined at Stockton, addressing frequent rejire- 
seutations to government on the defective medical 
arrangements in the iiiililarj- serv ice—represeiitatioiis 
the very receipt of wh’"ii were not acknowledged h.v 
Mr I’ilt, to vvh(/m they were forwarded. ’J'he 1‘eiiiii- 
siilar wife- eonmieiiciiig. Dr Jiu-ksim was .again nannil 
Jnsiieefor of Hosyitfils, hut was not, tliank.s to the jier- 
.severing’' enmity of tlio Medical Hoard, sent on fori'igii 
ifervice, although he volunteered to sink his rank, and 
go ill any eapacitj-. 'riiu Hoard even sueecoded, hy 
caluniTiions statements that he liad purchased his 
diploma—statements ho readily confuted—m iiroveiit- 
ing his appointment to the Spanisii liberating army; 
although the Hritish governntent had forinally requested 
liim to accept such an nppoiiitineiit, and agreed to give 
credentials testifying to his capacity and trustworthi¬ 
ness. ’J’liis last disappointment led liini, in an un¬ 
guarded .iii'irncnt — peiipcr^’’ to“tIic last — to inflict a 
sliglit personal .chastisement on tlie surgeon-general, 
fun wliicli he was imprisoned siv montlis in tlie Kmgl. 
Bench. 
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Hut llic Iriiinipli of liis oiicmios was not of long dura¬ 
tion. In 1810 the Board w?it\dissolvod, and the control 
of the medical department velitcd in a director-general, 
■'vith three principal inspectors huiK)rdinate to hyn. 
'J’licn did .Jackson return to active .service, and from 
ISIl to 181.5 was employed in the West Indies; his 
ri'iiorfs from whence embracing every topic relatin;^ to 
medical topograi)hy,'»to sanitary arrangements, and to 
the observed phenomena of tropical disease, are, it is 
not too much to say, inv.aluahle. Ilis hints as to the 
choice of sites for barracks, the iiropriety of giving to 
sohlieis healthy employment and recreation, as a means 
of averting sickness, his suggestions a>?to the treatment 
of fevers and other endemic diseases, may he found in 
the v.arious works he has published, embodying tliw 
fruits of his Wi'st Indian cxiiericncc. 

Ill 181!), he was sent hy government to Spain, where 
the yellow-fever had broken onl, .and his rcjiort upon 
its cluiracleristlcs lias lii'Cii universally admitted to 
siipiily tile fullest infoniialion tin the Subject that liad' 
liilherto been coniniiiiiieated to the public. lie availed 
himself of ilis presence in tliat iiart of Kurope to ii.ay a 
visit to Coiistniitinople and the Levant; .and, retaining 
Ilis energy to the last, \iheii a Ilrili.sli force was .scat to 
Portugal in lHi!7. he dc.sircd penni.s.sioii to aecoinp.any' 
it 'I'lie sands of his life, lioivi-vcr, were then fa.st 
niniiing out, and on the Olli of A|)ril in tlic same year 
he <hed, after a .sliort illness, at 'riiiirshy, lusir Carlisle, 
in the 77tll year of Ids age. I'lius closed a long carec* 
of iiscfuliiess ; for it is not too miicli to s.iy, tliat few 
mi'll of Ilis time lahoured harder to benefit Ins felloiv- 

creatnres than did l>r Uoliert Jackson. '* 

■» 

'I'llK T)I VRJ'KUlor R I.ADY. 

( 

I!■ is thirty j'cars since iie first nut tlic IMj'stcrioiis 
Ladyat a lasliioilablc sca-sido lioajdiiig-Iiouse, and on 
onr iiillodnction. we f.niiid that ber brother, Ciiural 
.li rniiigliani, was iicll kiioMii to soio" mcnihers of our 
family. Lor fiie-and-twenty years aftciwards she 
haunted us at intervals; and so singularly and secretly 
conducted were all her movements, that had she lived ! 
in the days of flic Impiisilimi, iMis.s .Jcniingliam might 
have jirovcd one of its most v.alnahic agents Imd 
coadjutors. Rlie was a thin, middle-aged ]iej’son.agc, 
or. more covrcclly speaking, of uncertain age, and 
without anything remarkable in her exterior, which 
was detidedly lady-like, if we exceiit a jiair ^f the 
very smallest and most restles.s liroiin eyes tiiatviere 
ever set ill mortal's head. These eyis ejyiressed 
suspicion, togotlier with intelligence and close oliserva- 
lion. 'I'hey were clear and sparklin'!, and shaded hy' 
no drooping fringes ; and some folks declared that]Mi.ss 
.leriiingham slept witli her eyes open. On eoniersin.ij 
with iier, slie .ippeared to have lieeii everywliere mid | 
lo know ei cry thing: Imt llie moment any allusion wa.s 1 
made to tile future, any attempt to diseiiss /ua pro¬ 
spective plans, tiieii did llie little brown eyes assume 
a reddish tinge, tlieir exjirossifln passing from snspieioii 
mid alarm to the most stuliborii resolve. All tins was 
somewhat ludierotis, bceatise iiolioily really %lt parti¬ 
cular interest in lier niovenieuts, or desired to ^iry into 
her actions; but on discovering iilSit ajipcari'd tfl hi' 
the weak point in her character—because it was out 
of all proportion strong idle people, in seareli of 
amusement, mailed tliomselves of the kiionledge to 
lead lier a v'ory mieonif'^tahle life. Her most intimate 
friends never knew, forifciiths together, where she was 
to lie found ; and it was currently rejiorted that General 
•lertiirigliain had once advertised in tlfe Times for his 
sister. Certain it is, slic always conned the )lcwspiipt'r.s 
with avidity, particularly the portion devoted to anony¬ 
mous cominunicatioiif and tiie mystical intcreliange 
of sentiments ; and we frequently suspected* tliat lier 
interest arose from a deeper source than mere curiosity. 
Tlio simple query: ‘ AVIiere do you flunk of p.a5S*ing 
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this autumn,. Miss .Teriilngliam ?’ throw lier into a 
state l)f strailJte exeitemehl; and she alwny^ eoni- 
inenced her answer somewlial, in/he fo1l(>»-ing strain : 

‘ Letters of iii'^iortiince, dailj- looked for, will determine 
me—eireuin,stances over wliieli I li:ue no control : it is 
possible tliat 1 may visit Cowes;’ hut a possiliility 
declared in tlifs way hy Miss .leriiinglimii was never 
known to come to pass. Wherever slie clnineed to be 
seen, former aequaiiitmiees popi>ed iqion' her with 
#Hilifted hanil.s, exelainiiiig : ‘What! //(>« Jiere'i' Why, 
wc Ihouglit you were at Ilfraeoinlie’—or some otlier far¬ 
away jilaee. ‘ 11 |w long IiavJ you been liere':'—how 
long do yon stay ? ’ were questions ea.sily parried ; hilt 
if a more searehinf investigation eoiiimeneed, then 
the Mysterious Lady turned, and twisted, and douhled 
I):iinfully ; lint someliow'aUvays managed to elude and 
liailli' lier jiersocutor.s. 

Miss .lernnigham’s niorid reelilnde and nnimpeaeh- 
idile iii'oprivty of eonduet—uiisiitlied liyUlii' hrentli of 
’ vlelraelion- renilered lier in a gre:it measure iinperviom 
to‘dowiiriglit ill-nature; lint still she-was open to 
teasing and iimileiiifg : and the more slie wa.s le:i.sed, 
ami the imye .she wa.s iiantefed, tlie more iiiiiieiM'lrable 
she liee.ime. We eiideuvoiired to fftid mil from iiersrlf 
— Imt iinsneees.sfnlly - if slie had always fe.l such a 
roving kind of existenei', and also how it originated ; 
for General .Terninghaiii hml a Ila^■ villa near tlie metro¬ 
polis, and a small, amiable, domcslie eirele, re.ady to 
receive ami weleoiue tbe wamleivr. lint no: sbe came 
upon tliein iiniiwares, and at periods wben Ibey least 
expected ber, and ili.s.'Lpjieared .again as sudiU'iily, tliey 
knew not ivby nor wiiitber. In tliis way slie v:inibhed 
from the boarding-house when' we lirst met her, iiitli 
no intiinalion of lier intention even to our hosleS.s, till 
ber Ixiggage was ready and 41ie eoaeli at tbe doni'. 

‘ Wlii'i’e is Miss .lerningiViui i'’ was the imanimOns 
cry' wbea sbe did not :ippeai in lier usual place 

‘ .‘she left us early this iiArn^ng,’ quietly re]ilic'd the 
landlady. ^ • 

‘ Gone—really gone?' w;is repeated in v:irioiis tonjs 
of disappointment; Uml one old gentleman, who hud 
jiaid the absent lady marked attention, demanded in ii 
chagrined voice : ‘ J'ra.v, wlieiji lials sl;^' goin:^' Can you 
tell us l/iiil. nni'aiu?—heigh !’ 

‘No, sir, I eamiot,’rejilied our liostess. ‘All 1 can 
say ,is, tli.it Miss .lerningliani is a Aa-y liominraliU' 
and generous lady, and ivhercx'er she is, 1 wisli lier 
well.’ ^ 

‘ Ilmnjih!’ said tlic old gfiitleinan grutlly; ‘she ^ust 
1i aijL' a good fortune to do as slie doe.s.’ 

‘ Yes, si,-! slie must,’ w as tlie reply: ‘ and go wliere 
she will, f J\ieve tli.'it Miss .lerniiigh.im alwavs gives 
]ileiiliful alms. It seein.s lier settled lialiit, like^ 

‘Settled habit!’ nmllored the old gentleman: ‘slie 
liasn’t got a settled haliit, in.a’am : slie is a most 
imset.fl( d and e.xtraordniary individual.’ 

‘ Well, sir, iierhaps so,’ riqilied Mrs Smith; ‘♦uit Miss 
.Terniiigliani is quite the lady.’ And in tliat opinion 
we all ('oineideil, supjfosing our hostess liy the word 
lady t# 1ia'{%''iieaiA jientlcwoman. • 

A I'ew iiiontlis afterwards {'idled iipiin us in 
London. Slie nas not st.ayiiig w itii lier brother, but 
deelinod guvuig lier address, rc'iii.arkiiig tliat it tjas not 
worth whili', as slu' was about lo change her abode 
immediately. IJy accident, liowever, wc discovered 
iifterwards«lhat Aliss Jeniingham )i,ad lodged for the 
wliple pi'iiod within a dozen doors of us. Our surprise 
w'ii.s lessened in yfter-years .at tlic pertinacity with 
wh'Jt'h she eoiifimicd to apjiear to us, altliough always 
at uncertain intervals; Ifor *a s*trviee rendered* by our 
f;*licr,rel‘erring to sonn! banking transaction, aiipareiitly 
never eseape{ljicr,menj<iyy, and she invariably alluded 
to tills act of kindness witji expressions of gratitude. 
Jj’his circumstance opc^ratedj, we conjecturiW, as an 
oncQunigemoiit .(o bestow on its uliysual mark of 
coufldenec aiyl frieildsliip, for such Miss JqjvSiigliiini 
. • * * . ' • 
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considered it when -roquesting permission to add our 
address to nu advertiaeineilt she was atoi^t iu*3rtlng 
in the Tiirtvi for ‘ l^|giblc hoard and ioflginir.’ She 
knew that newspaperswer# proliibiljed articles in our 
circle, consequently we had no opportunity of tinding 
out that portion of the trankaclion she wished to 
conceal. In what locality this ‘ eligible hoard and 
lodging’ was advertised for, we never inquired’, judging 
it would he needless to do so, hut we consented to 
receive the letters Miss .rerningham expected in#, 
answer. 

Poor Miss .Terninglnifn! ^reat was her amazement 
at well as our own when, in the course of three days, 
we had amassed for her consider^iion and ])eTUSal no 
less than seventy-seven letters directed to ‘ N. Y. 
Wliat temptations were hel4f(frtli in the advertisement 
wiiieli elicited so many replies we never were made* 
.■U'quainted with: Miss .Terninglimn counted tlio-letters, 
tied them ui),^nd earned tliem off in trinniph. Next 
d.ay we received a liaudsome present of sonu' eliimney- 
ornanieiita, witli ‘ Miss .lerninghaiu’s regards ami best 
thanks;’ bnt wc saw no more of tTie Mysterious Lady 
for some years. When u 6 did meet again* in .a quiet 
country tqwn, slie’had l>eeri t» America, and \\e had 
experienced vicissitude and bereavement. Our altered 
mode of living made no difference to Miss Jerningliam: 
she accompanied us home, fur we met in tiie market¬ 
place ; hut as it is not so easy to keeii one’.s place of 
abode secret in a small gossijiping eominuuity, for once 
in her lifa she made a virtue of necessity, and ojienly 
divulged tlie fact of her locale, nuiuhor and all specified. 
Slie did not know a creature in the tmni or in the 
suburbs—slie came there for solitude. Conjecture was 
afloat in all quarters as to who or wliat stie could he. 

• Some suiil she must lie a*gentle«oinan, because .slie 
won velvet and satin, aivl^old cliains—moreover, jiaid 
well for every tiling. Others aflirmed she ndglit tie a 
gentlewoman — gentlewtmfn did queer tilings some¬ 
times—kilt there m^t be some very strange reason for 
a^lone and unknown female to drop from the skies, as 
it were, in the midst of strangers^ For oiir own jiart, 
our mind was easier on her aeeoiint, now' that slie liad 
broken thrkngh It^pr rftle qf secrecy; and we even liopod 
that wh^ii we saw lier again, slie might go a sieii ; 
farther, and throw off tlie veil entirely. 

Oil calling iil*lier IcsJgings, how'over, the next day, 
we learned tliat tlie lodger liad deeanipeil, alter placing 
in the lalKil^M^y’s Iianrt tlie solatium of aimtlier week’s 
ren^i as s^iecifled in the agreement—a week’s notice or 
a week’s money. Thus, for tlie .space of five-wid- 
twenty years^.every now iuid tlien, did lli^lysterious 
Lady t^j^n up. Whenever we left Jioine ^ !t visit, we 
were sqre, on our return, to find a card on tlie table, 
inscribedw'itli the mystical cliavacters—‘Miss .lerning- 
ham.’ No message lefL no address given. The iast 
time we ever saw her was in Hyde Tark, W'alkinf^ariii- 
in-arm ifitli her brotlier tlie general; and soon after wo 
heard from the worthy veteran,^liat ‘ Jiossie liad gone 
on her travels again.’ * 

li Miss Jerniugliaiu has really soased t# exist, her 
end was as mystcriotis and unedrtaiu as the move¬ 
ments of hor life. Wc say if, because we feel by no 
means ^urc on the subject, and sliould neither faint 
nor scream if she were to enter the apartment at 
this moment. It is about live years since General 
•rerningham set liurriedly off, in considerable dismay, 
for the scene of a direful conflagration in a northern 
county, wherein several unfortunate individuals had 
perished. The fire originate!} at a Witel, and Ihe 
GenoraUhad reasons forbearing that hisKister might bo 
among the number of tlie sufferacs, for she was kuoiAi 
to have followed^ that route. fV nutjfic^tion likewise 
had appeared in 'the fmbliv. prints, respecting an un¬ 
known Idlly, whose reipains tWaitGd the coroner’^ 
inquest, bnt H^brdiS^no' efue whatever *to recognition. 

GonefVl, J<irnin^nan>),l>owever,'cnme,to the con¬ 


clusion that he indeed beheld the mortal remains of 
ilia poor sister, althoughytlle only evidence-he could 
obtain was the dc^ripticp given of hor appearance by 
those who had seen her in life. lie may have been 
influenced, likewise, by the fact, tliat tlie unfortunate 
lady had arriveij at the hotel only on the previous day, 
ami. that no one knew who she was, whence slie had 
come, or wliither she was going, ^ftcr making every 
possible inquiry, but without obtaining more satis¬ 
factory information, tlie General and his family put on 
mourning. Tlie shock he had sustained produced bad 
effeels on nu already enfeebled constitution, and acce¬ 
lerated tlie veterTin’.s decease. During his last d.ays, ho 
frequently alliSled to ‘poor Bessie’ in affectionate 
terms; and we tlien gatiiered at least one fact relating 
to lier past history. Her lover, it seems, had been sud¬ 
denly carried oil'by malignant fever on tlie eve of their 
wedding-day, bequeathing to Bessie all his properly; 
and Bessie, who had never known serious sorrow 
before, gave no sign, by sigh or lamentation, tliat slio 
lieinoaned the untimely fate of her betrothed, butw-ilh- 
ilrew' lienself from friends and eomieetions, and became 
fill' restless, homeless, harmless iieing at wliose iieeu- 
liari^es w'O had so often lauglied, little tliinking that 
tear.s of secret anguish Imd prohalily bedewed tlie 
pathway of lier early wanderings. 'I’lns very coiiceal- 
meiit of her grief, liow'ever, may have arisen from the 
peeuliiir iilio.syiierasy whieli procured for her among 
nil W'lio knew lier tlie nnjiio of the Mysterious Luily. 
But we will not talk of lier in tlie past tense. \Vc 
are so sure of lier iieing alive, that we are oven now 
anxious to c(bielnde our visit to tlie iih'asant liouso 
where tills is ifidiled, I’eelii^; a preseiitiinent we cannot 
overcome, that the first intere.sting object we shall sec 
on retuwiiiig homo is that mystical card wIiicli has 
so often startled and hafflcd our ciirmsity-—‘Miss 
.lerningham.’ 


CASH, CORN, AND COAL MARKETS. 

A citicj.i.; of a few Jiuiidred yards only in (li.ameter. of 
wliicii tlio eciiLi-c slumlil lie the Duke of Welling to ii'.s 
statue in front of tlie Royal K.xchangc, London, would 
eiiefose within its magic girdle a fur greater amount of 
real, aiiW'luto power, than wa.s ever wielded by the most 
magnificent conqueror of aneient or modern firncs. 
'J'hcrc can lie no doulil of this ; for D it not the miglity 
lieurt/of the all luit omnipotent money - force of lliu 
w'orld, whose aid withlielil, invincible armies become 
sndden^K jiaralysed, and the most gallant fleets that 
ever floated can neither liravv the battle nor the lireeze? 
And this stupendous power, say moralists, has neitiier 
a god, a country, nor a eo'nseienee! To-day, ujion 
«eenrily, it w'ill furnisli arms and means to men 
struggling to rescue tlieir country from oppre.sHion, 
tliemsclves from servitude and cliains — to-morrow, 
uiionthc assurance of a good dividend, it wiil pay tlie 
wages of tile soldiery who have s’lecessfully desolated 
tliat country, and exterfhinated or enslaveil its de¬ 
fenders. I’rite, if sad coranionplaces these, to wliieli 
the worhUistCHs, if at all, with impatient indifference. 
I liiive pot a very ^trtmg faith in the soundness of the 
emn'inereial evangel upon this subject; still, the very 
liJSt task I should set myself would be a sermon de- 
nnneiative of mammon - W'orship — mammon - love — 
mammon-influence—and so on; and this for two quite 
sufficient reasons—one, that I have myself, I blush- 
ingly confess, a very strong partiality for notes of the 
governor and company of the Bank of England and 
sovereigns^ of full weight and fineness; the other, 
that the very best and fiercest discourse I ever heard 
fulminated against the debasing love of gold, especially 
characiqr^tic, it is said, of these* degenerate days, was 
delivered by a gentleman who, having lived some 
seventy useful and eloquent years at the rate of about# 
three hundred a year or thereabout, w'as found to have 
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died Worth upwards of L.60,000, all secured by means.imposing, line of building on our left. This 
mortgages bearing 7 per cen\. interest on the Brazilian is William CoUbott’s Old LMy of Tlireadneedle Street, 
slave - estates of a relative by marriage. But as an whose rickety constitution and fijyiiig powers—accord- 
illustration of power—and power uhder any form of ing to that bqjd and blundering flnancicr—betokened 


development has a singular fascination fur most minds 
—I have thought it may hot be tmintcrcsting to glance 


almost immedi.atc (dissolution more than a quarter of a 
century ago. Other men’ less dominated by unreasoning 


briefly at a few of the more salient Teatures of ^hc prejudice than the author of the ‘ I'ohtical Itegistor,’ 


metropolitan mamm-^h markets. 


dec(.'ivcd%hemselvc8 into the same .notion; and it is 


influence are limited only by the houndaric.s of eivi- Kr 
lisation! I.ct us look closely at one or two of tile chief of 
. potentates, principalities, and powers which are there os( 
ciitluToned. iiu 


is Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth, who inaugurated Sis resources, tbe unnvalU'ii industry, the latent power of 
Richard Gresham's structure — tlio eentre tigure of a this eonulry ! — all Hint lieap of precious metals, all 

. ..C ,.1.1_ ...r 4l.11 ,.^.1_il...!. i. •_. *.i. ..i r* At. _ 


number of others emblematic of the all-embracing 
commerce of this country, and snnuodntcd b}^ the 
words: ‘ The earth is tlie Jjord’s, ai*l the fulness 
thereof.’ If you ascend th*' steps of the IR.yal K.v- 
chapge, and pass into the body of the buiUlyig, you 
will liiid a considerable number of busiiioss-looking, 
sleek, earnest men there, eagerly engaged in canvassing 


its name witliout leave, and dubbed itself the ‘ ^tustriau 
Lloyd’s ’—a designation which forcibly reminds one of imposing to mo has alwaj's npi)eared tlio army of 
the remark of Coleridge when tola tliat Kolzeltue clerks seate(l in saturnine silence at the desk.g, or 
assumed to be the German Slmkspeare: ‘ Quite so,! gliding with^grave celerity about the place, and 
replied tlie autlior of the Aiicient Mariner, ‘ a very 


But let us enter the great maney-temple. 


except that the interior decorations are very fustefully dpmb and dead i>ait8 of'a migjity m^hine, ov6r whose 
cx(‘cuted; and therefore turn we now to this leviathan action he has ho more control thSn^ h<5 hks over’the 
Bank of England—to the long, irregular, and by’no courses of the, stars.’ All thefe is^ue, cheque^' gold, 


Standing, then, by the statue of the Iron Duke, we very possible that there are even now pofsons who 
have tho Royal Exchange directly in front, Princes Jiohl the f.iith as it was iu Cobbett—just as wc arc 
Street and the Poultry immediately behind, Lombard told iu one of Mr Disraeli’s novels, that the Greek 
Street and Cornhill on the riglit, Tlireadneedle Street mythology is still *he creed of 3 fragment of humanity 
and Ijothbury on tho left hand. Wliat an Aladin cvi.sting soniewJiore in the'mountains of Syria. At a.I 
glitter seems to dance upon the paper aa the names of eveiils, since the Jate^Sir Robert Peel placed it beyond 
these remarkable localities are Jotted down, containing, the poiver of the governor and company to indulge in 
ns they do so largo a numlier of world-famous hanking dangerous or erratic eon?sej, it is abundantly manifest 
and commercial establishments whoso operations and that to doubt of the perfect stability of ila* Bank of 


England is tantamount to questioning tlie infallibility 
of i|^hni(die. In the vaults and eotlers* of tliis lingo 
est.'iMilliiiient tliero is at present—ns we learn from the 
published weekly-returns, a device of Sir Robert’s — 


The Royal Exchange, it is well known, owes its tire bewildering anuTuiit of between L.!’J,<)()(),00d and 
origin to tho public spirit of Sir I’hornas Gresham, L.If>,(K)(l,()()<( sterling in gold and silver!—a sum of 
who, close upon three centuries ago, built the iirst which the ligiires glideMmootlily nn'd glibly enough off 
Exchange upon the spot now before us. It was(*de- the jien or tongue, but a mass of treasure, iK'verllie- 
stroyed by lire in 16(1(1; the next more costly erection less, that few persons can realise to lliemselven a 
met the same fate in 1838, and has been I’eplaced by distinct and accurate conceptiorf of. And yet—and 
tire present very handsome edillce. On the entabhiturc what an idea does tlie fact present of the nmltitiidiiious 


that is besides in eirculation, with tlie addition of the 
irank-note curreney, is comparatively nothing wlieii 
weighed against lb(' tvlie and real exeliangeable wealtli 
of Gi’cat Britain ; wealth of which this coined and 
eouvertible paper-money ia*merely the standiitd sign 
of value, the recognised ni('(limn by wlneli all things 
are bartered. 11 is easy to give one or two signifleant 


the general affairs of the world, and more especially and startling illustrations uf*tbis fact — signifleant 
their ow'ii particular ventures, hopes, antieipations, and startling in other resjieets t]|jau iu enaUiiig us 
investments therein. If yon arc an artist, or indeed at to see pretty cU'nriy through the currency-cobwcl^s 
all impressionable in matters of taste, you will, I fear, industriously woven ffrom time to time amongst ns. 
be painfully affected by a marble figure near the eentre All tl\(‘ money iu the three kingdoms, tlie whole cir- 
of tho hall, which many jK'rsons assort to be a .statue culating medium of the re.a'^—’golj, silver, copper, 
of the (Jiieen of these realms—a c.ahuimy which I, iis a pajicr — does not certainly exee('d, if it peaches, 
loyal subject, feel bound most emidiatieally t(j deny, whieli is very doubtful, Ibc national revenue' for one 
But the chief interest attached to this huilding Is that year,, to say notliing of local rates and ’hurdens 1 Ami 
it is here the celebrated association known as ‘ Lloyd’.s ’ it would, moreover, require all the money circulating 
has its offices—that Lloyd’s, whose name is faniilj^ir as in Great Britain and Ireland, iiichiding .".''tes to tho 
a household word in every country tho sea touches, last farthing, to pay for tlie spirits, beer, and tolirg-co 
mid who underwrite the maritime ventures of every. foii.-uimed annually by the people of tho United King- 
commercial nation of the globe'. Very marvedlSiis has doiu! Th" note-issues of the Bank of J'lngland are 
been tho rapid development of this gigantic instiljitioii, about L.l(i?(y(^),()0(); its reserve in gold and silrej as wo 
from the siiiall beginnings-of a few persons meeting in have sei'ii, is upwards of I,. 14,(100,000 sterling:, tJiese 
a coflee-house, till now, when it may be said well-, ainoinits added together would no more than about 
nigh to monopolise the maritime-assurance busines.s of discharge the iileoliol and weed score of the country 
the w'ovld. Not even America has been able to set up for litfle more tbaii seven montbs ! Lightning-flashes 
a rival to it at all worthy of the name': and hundreds these, that throw vivyl gleams ever the iiiOustrial 
of the long-voyage vessels of the States, as well as of activity, resources, pow-ers, plague-spots of this mighty, 
all European powers, are insured here. There is, to restless^ enterprising, but far from sufficiently instructed 
he sure, a continental association tiiat has borrowed or disclplim#! Britislj people. • 


variously employed iu balancing enormous accounts, 


German Shakspeare indeed.’ The correspondence of shovelling w() hcaps.of sovereigns, receiving and dis- 
tho true Lloyd’s is of course immense—enormous: their tribpting bank-paper of vast value as coolly and 
agents are everywhere; and so admirably retaliated unconcernedly as ,if engaged in counting out so 
docs the vast machine appear to be, that litigation many chestnuts. A strange feeling must, I suspect, 
between owners and underwriters is almost unknown. i>crturh the mi*d of a newlj’-appointed clerk amidst 
This is doubtless one of tho causes of tho prodigious all* that astounding vieaUh, until the genius of the 
success of the institution. I'ffict* ipoujdetl Vs thoughts and perceptions, 

Tliere is httlo more to notice it the Royal Exchange, that he has come to regard Ijiraself as but one of the 
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bullion dopartraents, with tlioir numerous busy officials, 
arc iA truth but the husk atiil body of the cstablMimcnt. 
'J'hey by whose w?*,! and breath it is animated and 
directed are nowhere St tl^js hour to be jeent Tliey met 
on tliis as on every other inorning iii tlicir hall of inqui¬ 
sition—the Bank jiarlour—and decided there, witliout 
appeal, without reasons assigned, in the absence of the 
parties whose coniiBicrcial reputation was trebling in 
the balance, upoii tlic course of financial iiction to be 
pursued, and upon whose paper should or should no^ 
be discounted. A'tcrrible stroke, sharper than a dagger 
could inflict, politely, biJiudlv as it i" i>erformed, is tlmt 
rvhicli falls upon a uierchantfor the first time informed 
that the Bank must decline to ditbount his bills ! The 
announeement is usually received as smilingly as it is 
made. ‘It is a matter Very slight consequence, 
etcetera but if you had l)cen near enough, you migh', 
have noticed, as the clerk did, the quiver of the lij) be¬ 
neath that sickly smile, and that the face was as white 
as the rejected paper the merchant's trembling fingers 
were replacing in his pocket-book. And no wonder 
that he should be thus agitated. I'oi' the rcftisal has, he 
well knew, thrust him dokn the first steps of the stis'p 
and slippery descent, at the boatom of wdiiili lies h.ank- 
ruptcy—ruin! Hut these are ordinary downfalls, by the 
wrecks of which the busy haunts of commercial enter¬ 
prise are paved; and"wo have other places to look in at. 
Before leaving the Bank, however, let us step a few paces 
to the left of the chief entrance. Now who would 
believe that in the very midst of this Mainmon-lemple, 
where space is of incalculable value, a large plot of 
greensw'ard should have been jealously preserved, 
from whieli spring two fine'elms, that from out 
the heat and turmoil of tlie ])lace lift up their fresh 
leavessto the sky— bright,, waving leaves, that as often 
asHhe sun kis.ses them, Jatigh out iu simrkliiig triumph 
over the lieated, anxiou.s, jaded toih'rs and schemers 
below' ? Yet so it is. ®‘ * 

Again in Tlireadncedle Street, and turning to the 
left, we reach, at ^lie termination of the Bank-front, 
flartholomew L.ine, famous for nothing that 1 am aware 
of, save (lapel Court, situate at about tlie centre, on 
the right-hand side.'* A^ the end of Capel Court is tlie 
Stock-Exeliange^ within" whose acred ])reeine(s siih- 
seriber^ only, and tlieit; clerks, may enter—a regulation 
strictly enforeCll by the liveried guardian at tlie/loor. 
But you nan bear eiiougli of tlie stentorian gabble going 
on witliin jiJierc w'c now are. Hark! ‘A tlioiisaud 
pounds’ consols at ‘Take ’em at!)(!],’ is the 

vociferous reply of a buyer. ‘Mexican at 
Portuguese fours at ;>;i^ - 321-; Spanish fives at 21; 
Dulclutwo-Snd-halfs at .'iOA-.'iOj and gl^Aars on the 
distraping Bahel till the hour for closing strikes. 
'Much of this business is no doubt legitimate—the bona 
Jiik sale and purchase of stock liy the brokers, for which 
they elnarge tlieir climits the very moderate enniLiission 
of 2s. (Id. per Ij.lOO. Tlie ruinous gambling of tlie Stoek- 
Exchaiigi" is anotlier matter, a'iid is cliielly carried on 
by ‘time’ bargains—a sbani-bilfsiness, niunagcd in this 
way:—A nominally buys of B L.10h,000 w irth of stock 
in consols, to be deli^rcd at a fixeil price, say !)(’>, on the 
next settling-day. It is itlain that if the market-price 
of eoiifcls shall liavc fallen, by the day niuned, to 1)4, B 
wins X.2()00—the difference between S.l 00,000 esti¬ 
mated at i)(: and 04 per cent. A must p.'iy these L.2000, 
or, wdiicli amounts to the same tiling, retjfnvc from B 
consuls to tile amount of L.100,000 at 06, tliat in reality 
are procurable nt 94. It is simply and entirely a 
gambling bet upon wliat tlie price of ftinds will Us on 
tlie next settling-day. Tlit*Sc tninsactio|^ have been pro¬ 
nounced fraudulent by the sup^ior courts, and liabili¬ 
ties so contracted cannot be legally recovered. It is, for 
ail that, quite cdrtaiifthat these ‘deh’ts ot honour’ entail 
misery, *iin, often death, on tiji! madmen who habitual^ 
p^li everytlyng'Bllim'tli’e turn of tlifi Stock-Exchange 
dJee—Ittqe loaded,/too, by every fraudulent device that 


the ingenuity of the two parties engaged in the struggle 
can discover or invent. {To the ‘ Bears,’ who speculate 
for a fall, nation:^ calamity is a God-send. Especially 
a failure of the liarvest, or a great military disaster like 
tliat wliich befell the Cabool expedition, is an almost 
priceless blcssmg — a cause of jubilant thanksgiving 
aiql joy. Tho^Bulls,’ on the other hand, wliose gains 
depend upon a rise in the fund«^ are ever brimful of 
boasts, and paint all things cotileur de ro.ie. If the facts 
boar out the assertions of these bands of s}>ecuhitiirs —. 
we prefer a mild term—why so much the better for the 
facts; but if not, sham-facts will answer the purpose, 
and to m.-mufaefure them ‘is as easy as lying.’ It is a 
I'cm.nrkable. fact, by the way, tliat out of the multitude 
of Britisii .fundholders there arc not more than about 
25,000 jiorsons wlio are liable from tliat source to tlio 
income-tax--that is, who receive dividends to the 
mnouiit of L.l.'iO and upwards annually. The most 
numerous class of the national creditors eleven years 
ago—,uid there has, we believe, been no later return— 
were those wlioso annual dividends did not exceed Ij..50. 
These numbered 98,940 : the next largest class, 85,069, 
were creditors whose yearly dividends did not exceed 
Ij..5; whilst only 192 persons were in the receipt of 
am'Aial tlividends exceeding L.2000. 

Blit leaving these liaunts of money-dealers, k4 us 
pass over to Ijcadenhall Street, turn down Billiter 
Street, and walk on till wo I'l'iich Mark Lane and the 
liliiiii, spacious, substantial, Doric-fronted building on 
the left liiiiid, in which tlie great London ("^orn Market 
is lield every Monilay. Wednesd.iy, and Friday—the 
cliief niarkcl," however, being that of Monday. Th^rc 
are no elaiiK'.rous shoutings liere. 'I'hese crowds of 
staid, well-dresseil, re.speet‘tble pcojile fly no kites, deal 
in no flimsy paper-seliemi-s and sliares. Their eom- 
meree is ill corn, flour, seeds—tlie susteniinee of man, 
in short. Tliere are sober traders in realities, mid tlie 
busy hum of voices lias a smack of healthy traffic in 
it. It would so appear at all event.s, if we care not to 
look heneatli the surface; and, in suutli, since the aboli¬ 
tion of the sliding-scale lias rendered the corn-supply 
eoiitiiinous and regiflar as other staples, gambling to 
any ruinous extmit lias become almost impossible. 

‘I'liere is another great change apparent here ; albeit 
this has been .a very gradual one. A stranger will 
liavc I’bmurked with surprise tliat there .are but few, 
very few, of tlie knee-breeelied, top-booted, doiible- 
(■hinp.ed, jolly, old-elnss farmers amongst (be numerous 
groups wild are either w'atching tlieir sample bags and 
waiting for customers, or chewing and smelling liaiiil- 
fuls of Avheat and barley, and casting what they do 
not swallow on the lings, already carpeted with grain. 
Still in addition to a strong sprinkling of ‘Friends,’ 
j there are, he perceives, a goodly number of st.alwnrt, 
handsomely-dressed individuals, man)*of them wearing 
kid gloves, and carrying silk umbrellas neatly ensconced 
in oil-skill eases. There is a group, one of wlioin lias 
just refused 4.58. per quarter for a sample of prime 
wliite wlicat. If wo upproacii nearer to them, we shall 
perhaps discover their quality. As I guessed ! Tliesc 
gontlen^n are distressed agriculturists, who prefer 
selling tlicir own K'orii to sending it to any of the 
nusuerbus higlil))*respectnblc salesmen who occupy the 
»ffiecs round tlie two markets. There arc scores liero 
of these well-attired, healthy-faced, hearty - looking, 
stout-limbed, but distressed individuals present, with 
not one of whom I sliould have the sliglitest objection 
to dine to-day, or on any other day, for tliat mutter. 
But we must beware of rash judgments. Appearances 
are often deceitful, and we know, besides, from liigh 
nutliority, that grief is apt to puff up and swell a man 
sadly at times. 

There is no possibility, an emkient salesman informed 
us, of mitking even a proximate guess at tlic quantity 
of business clone; neither, it appears, is there m\v 
reniince to be placed upon the amount of ‘arrivals’ as 
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given, either in the newspapers, or in the private exported during .the hist year, reiiehos the staggering 
rireulars issued weekly ti/the trade. Com, in this amount of C0,(i00,000 of tofts—a tremendous adv’ance, 
market, is usually sold at a montli’.^ credit, with dis- which proves, if nothing else, tha^Jf, as some will have 
count for cash. The buyer secures a sample of ips it, we are aii ‘i^d ’ fountry', ^lo capacity for hard w'ork 
purchase in a small canvas bag,' and the seller is of as well as iwwer of consumption increases marvellou.sly 
course bound to deliver the quantity 8,^ed for at the with age. At anyrate th’e three great business localities 
same weight and quality. Tlicro is one patent f»ct J have partially indicated are stupendous facts, the full 
highly creditable to %ur British cultivators, which I significance of which will he fully cormirehendcd by all 
gather from a fradc-circular dated Septenlber 29,18.51, and every one who may choose to compare tltesc slight 
and this is, that foreign grains, wlicats especially, do qaitlinc 8'kct(,’lie.s with tlie great originals. 

not command anytliing like such prices as tlio English--- 

varieties. The liiglicst price of English white wheat n ir at*ti t? A ^rn'c 

is set down at 45s. per quarter ; all ton-ign wheat is S T O K 1 O E HE M B R A M) i. , 

m.arked considerably lower : Russian is quoted at from At a short distance '?rom Leyden may still be seen a 
31a. to 338.; whilst Egyptian and Turkisli arc marked j flour-mill with a ((uaint old dwelling-1 louse attaclied, 
from 21s. to 26s, per quarter; and fine American flour wliieli hears, on a hrick in « corner of the wide chim- 
is quoted at a price considerably under ‘English iK-rc, in 16(H!, was born I'aul 

"■ a-"”';"'; r '"“""r'l ” 

Mng .0 near, »« may aa well leek In for a few H**™*”! w.ll, .l.ieU Ins fall.er Ir.e.l .n vam to 


moments at the New Coal Exchange opiaisite Billings¬ 
gate Market; a sightly, cireidar building, of rich interior 


fljSilijjicndenl will, vliich his faliier tried in vain to 
suhmie. He caused liis son to work in the inill, intend¬ 
ing that ho sliould %uccecd him in its nKinageincnt ; 


decoration, that will welt repay a visit. It is one of but tlie boy ^liewed so decided a distaste for tlic cmploy- 
our newest ‘lions,’and is certainly a very signifl^iit meiit, that his father I'csolvcd to nt.nke liiin a priest, 
sign and monument of the enormous and sttilTly- and sent liiiii to study at lacydeu. Eiery one knons, 
inercasing commercial activity of tlie country. On however, that few lads of flfteeii, endowed with great 
the tesselated wooden floor-will, the aneiior in the vigour and .ihundanee of animal spirits, will 

ccntn\ an oniblem not loiif? to be aTmroprmte to such , , , ,T , -.i . » • a at ^ i r 

a place, as we shall presently see-thousaods of tom* naturally and without eomimlsion to the study of 

of* coal are disjjoacMl of with niarvolldus rapidity; the I-atin prjinnnar. Jli'inbramlt certainly did not; and 
days of sale being tiie same as tliose of tlie Mark-Jiune his obstinacy proving an overmateh for liis‘teachers’ 
Market. • patience, he Mas sent hack to tlie mill, wlien ids fatliov 

'J'liere was a coal-tay nopularly k^own as the he.it iiini so severely, that ne.xt morning he ran off to 
Ricliniond duty, whieli vvas levied for many jears, Leyden, vvitliont In the least knowing liow lie should 
for the henefit of one tamily, but was abolish^l some 1 ),^.^.. P’ortiinately lie .Vught refuge in the? liousc 
time ago. Its origin, and the espedal circumstance ..rtisf, A’an Xwaaneiiberg, who was 

which, gossip siuth, more immediately led to i(s in- .• i i ■.i i- <■ 


fliction, are not a little curious, perliaps iiistrnelive. 
The first Duke of Rielmioiid of the present line 
was a son of Cliarles If. liy Louise Bene de I’enne- 


acqiiaiiiied with iris f.ither. % « 

‘'I’cll me, I’aul,’ asked Iiis friend, ‘vvliat ^lo you 
mean to do with yourself, if you w^ll not he either a 


vant dc tiuerouaillc, a Erencli lady, lii'tter known to jirii'st or it miller 't 'JKliey are hotli Iiouourahle profe.A 

us ns . the Duchc.ss of I’ortsnumtli, to whom Otway sions : one gives food to the soul, tlie otlier prepares it 

dedicated his ‘ Venice I’reservi'd ’ in such adulatory for the, body.’ • ^ • 

terms. This son, wlicn only nine years of age, vva,s ‘A’ery likely,’ro))lied tlie boy; ‘but I don’t fancy 

created ii Knight of tlie most noble Order ^f the eitlier; for in order to he a priest, one inuSt learn 

(Tarter; and his mother, with tlie proverbial Astc of Latiq; and to be a iniller, one must be»r to be liealeii. 

her couiifry, arriuiged a more graceful mode of wearing How do i/ou earn your liread ?’ 

the blue riblxin, whicli, as we .see in old portraitsi^ w as ‘ Von know veiy well J am a painter.’ 

till then worn round tlie neck of the kiiiglit, will) the ‘ Then 1 will bo one loo, Herr Zwaaneiilicrg; ainj if 

George pendent from it. ’I’lie diieliess i>resenmd iier .fou»w ill go to-inorrovv and tell my fatlier so, you will 

soipto the king with the rihboii tlirown graeefiiify over do me a great service.’ 


soipto the king with the rihboii tlirown gra 


iTy over do me a great service.’ 


his loft shoulder, and the George jicndenl on the right 'I'lio goM%natured artist w illingly ui{Ocrtook the 
side. His majesty was delighted, embraced lii.s son, mission, ami aeqii.aiiited tlio old niilJer with lii^ son’s 
eommaiuled tiiat tlie insignia of tlie order should, resokilioti. 


always ho so worn, presented the youlliful knight 
with Is. per ton, Newcastle ineasiire, iijion all eotil.s 
shipped in the Tyne for eonsumptioii in England, tiiid 
secured the inunifleent parental gift by pati'iit to the 
young duke and'his heirs for rt'er. Iloni Koit qui mul ij 
pmse.. 


‘ I want to know one tiling,’ said Master ReinbrniiUt; 
‘ wil) It be able to gain a iivcliliood by painting ?’ 
‘(.’erlaiiily, anil iierlians make a fortune.’ s 
‘ Then if you will teacli liim, 1 consent.’ 

'rims I’aul became t^o pupil of Van Zwaanenlierg, 
and niltle )%pid pftiaress in the elcnientiiry part%or 


After the fortunate family liad enjoyed thinjcvennc ids profession. Impatient to pjjfiducc some finislied 
for about a (Tentury and a quarter; the then linke of work, he did not give liimsclf lime to acquire purity 


Treasury agreed that the sum of L.'199,833, lls. (id, _ _ 

the price of a perpetual aiiiiuiiy of L.19,0()0, sliould be a sliprtcr inetliod, and iureiiicd perspective for liitnself. 
paid for the surrender of the duke’s right, 'riiis (/ue of ids first rude sketches happened to fall into 
enormous sum waa accordingly nctually disbursed by tlie «liands of « citir.cn of Leyden who understood 
the Exchequer in two• payments, and the obnoxiou.s painting. Despite of it# cvifleift defects, the gqrnis of 
impost on the Tyne coal - trade was abolished some ra* talent which it e\jjnced struck the burgomaster; 
thirty years afterwards—i»y wliich time the Treasury and sending for the youiy artist, he offered to give him 
liad been repaid much* more dian it had advanced, a a rcconimeudalion* to a celebraifcd painter living at 
cireumstanco inducing % belief tliat his Grti& sold Ainstcrdain, under whepi fte w'ould have Sir more 
lys inheritance much too cheaply. The estimate of the opportunity of ffnprovemenf'than;'XviUi his present 
qunuti ty of coals consumed in the United Kingdom, ahd instructor. ^ • .V 

a . * A • a a 


took in perspectiv e having wearied him, he thought of 


• « 
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Eembrandt accepted the offer, and during the*foilow- saved two dinners—the one which he got, and the one 
ing year toiled incessantly. Meantin'ie ids Snances he avoided giving, ' So that’s well managed!’he used 
were dreadfully stri’i^ned; tor his father, finding that to say.' 

the expected profits werciverj' tar^y, nofused to give ..This sordid dis^sltion often exposed him to practical 
money to support his son, as he said, in idleness. Paul, jokes from his pupils; but he possessed a quiet temper, 


however, was not diseourn,ge&. Altliough far from and was not 


annoyed. One day a rich citizen 


possessing an amiable or estimable disposition, lie held came in, and asked him the price of a certain picture. 


a firm and just opinion of his own powers, and resolved ‘ Two hundred florins,’ said Re vibrandt. 

to make these subservient first to fortune and then to ‘ Agreed,’ said liis visitor. ‘ I will pay you to-mor- 

famc. Thus while some of his companions, having row, when 1 send for the picture.’ 

their preliminary studies, repaired to Florence, About an hour afterwards a letter was handed to 
?iia, or to Itome, Pqul, detevuiined, as he said, the painter. Its contents were ns follow: ‘ Masteu 
sc his own stylo % becoming jin imitator of even KEJtnnANUT—Luring your absence a few days since. 


finished their preliminary studies, repaired to Florence, About an hour afterwards a letter was handed to 
to Bologna, or to Home, Pqul, detevuiined, as he said, the painter. Its contents were ns follow: ‘ Masteu 
iiiot to lose his own stylo % becoming jin imitator of even KEJtnnANOT—Luring your absence a few days since, 
the mightiest masters, betook himself to his paternal I saw in your studio a picture reprcMnting an old 
mill. At first ills return resembled that of the Prodigal >womiin churning butter. I was enchanted with it; and 


Son. Ilis father believed that he had come to resume 
liis miller’s work; and bitter was his disnppointmen'i 
at finding his son resolved not to renounce painting. 


if you will Jet me purchase it for 300 florins, I pray 
you to bring it to my house, and bo my guest for tlie 
day.’ The leller w.as signed with some fictitious name, 


With a very bail grace he allowed.pHul to displace and boro the address of a village several leagues distant 
the flour-sacks on an upiier loft, in ordc-r to makt; a from Amsterdam. 


sort of studio, lighted by only ope narrow window in Tempted b,y tlio additional 100 florins, and earin.g 
the roof. There Paul painted ins first finished picture, little for breaking ids eiigagemeiit, Rembrandt set out 
It was a portrait of the mill. There, onjthe canvas, I'arly next morning with his picture. lie walked for 
was seen„tlie old miller, lighted by a lantc-rn M’bieli he fou -hours witbout finding bis obliging correspondent, 
carried in his hand, giving directions to his men, ano at length, worn out with fatigue, ho returned home, 
occupied in ranging sucks in the diirk recesses of tlu> lie found the citizen in his studio, waiting for the 
granary. One ray falls on the fh'.sh, comely eounie- picture. As Rembrandt, however, did not despair of 
nance of his mother, who has her foot on the last step finding the man of the 300 florins, and as a falsehood 

of a wooden staircase.* Rembrandt took this painting (troubled but little his blunted eonscience, he said: 

to the ft h)r 100 fhjriiis. In order ‘Alas! an accident has happened 16 llie picture; the 

to return with more speed, be took bis ])lnce in canvas vii.s injured, and I felt so vexed that 1 threw 

the public coach. W’hen the jiassengcTS stopped to it into tlie lire. Two hundred florins gone! However, 


to the ft hir 100 florins. In order ‘Alas! an accident lias happened 16 the picture; the 

to return with more speed, he took liis ])lnce in canvas vii.s injured, and I felt so vexed that 1 threw 
the public conch. W’hen the iiassengc'rs stopped to it into tlie lire. Two hundred florins gone! However, 
dine, Rembrandt, fe-iriiig to lose bis treasure, reniaiiied it will be my loss, not yours, for I will paint another 
in the carriage. The careless stable-boy who brought preeiscly siniilar, and it shall be ready foi you by this 
the hotses their com forggt to unhariie.ss tliein, and as time tojinorrow.’ 


soon ns they had liiiisbed eating, excited prohahly Iiy 
Rembrandt, who c.T.re(l njjt for his fel'ow - pas.senger.s, 
the aniuiiils started off for Leyden, and quietly halted 
at theif accustomed inn. Our painter then got out, and 
jcpaired with liis money to the mlli. 


‘ I .am sorry,’ replied the amateur, ‘ hut it was tlie 
picture you have burned which I wished to liavc^ and 
as that is gone, I shall not trouble you to paint 
another.’ 

Ho lie departed, and Rembrandt shortly afterwards 


Great was his father's joy. ‘At length tliese. silly received a second letter to the following effect: 


daubs, wliieli had so often excited liis .angry contempt, 
seemed likely tij, be’transmuted into gold, and the old 


‘ Master Reiuiiuaniit —Lou have broken your engage¬ 
ment, told a falsebood, wearied yourself to death, and 


man's ipiagination took a rapturous fiiglil. ‘ Neitlier lost the sale of your picture— all by listening to tlie 


lie nor his old liorse,’ he said, ‘ need now work anj"^ 
longer; they Snight both enjoy quiet during tlie 
remainder of tlieir lives. Paul would paint pictures, 
and support the whole liouseliold in aftiueiiee.’ 

ftvieli was tile old man’s castle in tlie air; liis clever, 
selfish son soon demolislicd it. ‘ This sum of money,’ 
he said, ‘ isjjmly a lucky windfall. If you indeed wish 
it to l|tcouie the foundation of my f'ortiin^ ^v(> mo one 
hundred florins besides, and let me return to Anister- 
dani: there I inii.st work and study liard.’ 

It would be difficult fo describe old Rrnibraiidt’s 
disappointment. Slowly, reluctantly, and one ^ly one, 
he dreV forth the 100 floriqs from his strong-box. 
Paul took them, and with sqjiill show of gratitude, 
returned to Amsterdam. In a sl^ort time lijs fame 
bciSamo established as tlie greatesli.and moK't original of 
living artists. He hwl u host of imitators, but ail failed 
miserably in their attempite at reproducing liis marvel- 


dietati^ of avarice. Let this lesson be a w'arning to 
yon in fufure.’ 

‘ iSo,’ said the painter, looking round at his pupils, 
‘oiigfof you iiiiist have played me this pretty trick. 
Well, well, I forgive it. You j'oung varlets do not 
know the value of a florin as I know it.’ 

Hoinolinies the students nailed small copper coiiisron 
the floor, for the mischievous pleasure of seeing tlieir 
master, wdio suffered muck from rheuiiiatism in tlie 
.back, stoop with pain and difliculty, and try in vain to 
pick them up. 

Rembrandt married an ignorant peasant who liad 
served him as cook, thinking this a more economical 
alliance than one with a person of refined mind and 
liahits. He and liis wiftr usually dined on brown bread, 
salt herrings, and small beer. Ho occasionally took 
portraitjjf at a high price, and in this way became 

..I—A. J rAl_ aS- _ I-* ' 1 rs* - 


miscr^ly in their attempite at reproducing liis marvel- aeiiuainted with the Burgomaster Six, a man of 
lous e^Teets of light and shade. Yet Rem)>randt prized enlarged mind find unblemished character, wlio yet 
the gold which flowed into liim far more than the glory, continued faithfully attached to the avaridous painter. 
AVliile mingling the colours which were to flasli out on His friendship was sometimes put to a severe test by 

Ivva /vnviarnu ___ ^ aY. ~ ^-.11_ 1 _ ' 


his canvas in real living light, ho thought but of his such occurrences ns the following:— 
dingy coffMs. , Rembrandt remarked one day that the price ef his 

"When in possession of a yearly income equal to engravings had fallen. 

L.2000 sterling, lie woul^l n<^ pcrrait*thc agent Vlio ‘ You are insatiable,’ said the burgomaster, 
collected his rents to bring tnem in fiam tlie country ‘ I’erhaps so. I cannot help thirsting for g 
to AmsterdM, lest lie should I*e obliged to invito Him ‘ You are a miser.’ 

to He prcfen-cd seltiiig out, on u fine day, and ‘ True: and 1 shall be one all my life.’ 

to the ngept’s house. In this way he ‘ ’Tia. really a pity,' remarked Ids friend. 


^Self to thi ngept’s house. In this way he 

-: : ^ - 

plctuneis belied to be no loqgcr in oxletenco. I bnVo 
Wsecriptlon ifi'the yjfork of the hi8torian,De(ytnipa. 


‘ I’erhaps so. I cannot help thirsting for gold.’ 

‘ You are a miser.’ 

‘ True: and 1 shall be one all my life.’ 

‘’Ti^really a pity,' remarked Ids friend, ‘that you 
will not be able after death t#act as yom; own trea¬ 
surer, for whenever that event occurs, all your wor^ 
will rise to treble their present value.’ 
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A bright idea struck Rembrandt. He returned home, 
went to bed, desired and his son Titus to 

Rcntter straw before the door, and give out, lirst, that 
lie was dangerously ill, and tlteu ^cad — while the 
simulated fever was to be of so dreadfully infcctiou! a 
nature that none of the neighbours were to be ad¬ 
mitted near the sick-room. ThcKso iSstructions y^‘re 
followed to the letter; and the disconsolate widow 
proclaimed th*t, in order to procure money for her 
husband’s interment, she must sell all his works, any 
property that he loft not bein_g available on so sliort a 
notice. 

Tile unworthy trick succeeded. Tl*c sale, including 
every trivial scrap of painting or engra^ng, realised an 
enormous sum, and Rembrandt was in ecstasy. Tlicfc 
honest burgomaster, however, was nearly friglitcncd 
into a flt of apoplexy at seeing the man wlioso doatli 
he liad sincctely mourned standing alive and well at tlic 
door of his studio. Moinherr Six obliged liiin to pro-^ 
inise that lie would in future abstain from such .abomin¬ 
able deceptions. One day he was employed in painting 
in a group the likenesses of tlie whole family of a ricli 
citizen. He had nearly finished it, wlien intelligence 
was brouglit him of the death of a tame .ape wliick lie 
greatly' loved. Tlie creature had fallen off' the rom of 
the house into the street. Without internipfing his 
Avork, Rembrandt burst into loud lamentations, and 
after some time announced that th(> piece was finished. 
The Avhole family advanced to look at it, and Avhat wa* 
their horror to see introduced bctvA'ecn the hetuls of the 
oldest son and daughter an exact likeness of the dear 
departed ape. With one voice tliey nil exclainn-d 
against this singular relative wiiich it Hhd pleaseil the 
painter to inirocluce .iinonflst them, and insisted on 
iiis cffiieing it. « 

‘What!’ exclaimed Rembr.andt, ‘ efl'ace the finest 
figure in the picture ? No, indeed ; I prefer keeping tlie 
piece for myself.’ Wliicli he did, and cjirried oil' the 
]iainting. 

Of Kembrandt’s style it may be said tlnat be ]);)inled 
Avitli light, for frequently an oiijeet was iiulieateil 
merely by the projection of a shadow on a Avail. (Iftiai 
a luminous spot suggested, rather than defined, a hand 
or a head. Yet there is nothing vague in Ids paintings: 
the mind seizes the design immediately. Ilis.studio 
was a circular room, lighted by' scA'cral narrow mits, so 
contrived tliat rays of sunshine entered tlirongli only' 
one at a time, and thus produced strange elicits of 
light and shade. TIio room was filled Avith old-world 
furniture, which made it resemble an antiquary’s 
museum. There were heaped up in the mosi*pictu¬ 
resque confusion curious old furniture, antique armour, 
gorgeously-tinted stuff’s; and lliesc Rembrandt arranged 
in different forms and positions, so a.s to vary tlio effects, 
of liglit and colour. This lie called ‘ making Ins models 
sit to him.’ And in this dose adherence to reality 
consisted tlic great secret of his art. It is strange that 
his favourite amongst all his pupils was the one avIiosc 
style least resomlilcd his own-*-Gorard Douav —lie who 
aimed at tlic most excessive minuteness of delineation, 
Av'lio slopped key-holes lest a particle of dus% should 
iiill on his palette, who gloried in representing tlie 
efl’ects of fresh scouring on the side of^ kettle. * • 

Rembrandt died in 1674, at tlic age of sixty-eight.* 
Ho pas.sed all his life at Amsterdam. - 8omc of his 
liiograpliers liave told erroneously that lie once visited 
Italy: they were deceived by tlie word Veneifts placed 
at the bottom of several of nis engravings. Ho wrote 
it there with the intention of deluding his countrymen 
into the belief that ho was absent, and about to settle 
in Italy—an impression which would materially raise 
the price of his productions. Strange and sad it is to 
see so much genius unit^ wiih so much meanne^—the 
head of fine gold AVith tlUfeet of clay.*’ 


1 E]:,E?(iT10NEERT,NG OUIllOSITY. • 


must boK our rei^ors to undrrstonil t.tikt it » not Intendud as n 
joko. Klootlonccringdn the Statiis, generally speaking, is oarried 
on with good-humour; n»)d when there is no real ennso of 
squabbling, tlic object of tbo aspirant is to get the langh In his 
favour. The orator wo Introduce to tlie English public is Mr 
UanicI it. llussell, a candidate for the Audllyrship in Mississippi.] 

Ladiics ami Oentlemkx — 1 rise — but there is no use 
Celling you that ; you know I am up as Avell as I do. 1 
am a modest man—very—but i never lost a picayune 
by it in my life. iJbing a ssarce commodity among candi¬ 
dates, I tliought I woi^ld mention it, for fear if I did not, 
you never would hear it. Candidates are generally con¬ 
sidered as nuisances, but tlicy are not; they are the 
politest men in the world, Hhake you by the hand, ask 
how’s your family, what’s the prospect for crops, &c.— 
and I am tlie politest man in the state. Davy Crockett 
S^ays the politest man lie ever saw, when he’ asked a man 
t4- drink, turncit his back so tliat ho might drink a;i 
much as he ]ilcnBcd. I beat tiiat all hollow: 1 give a 
man a chance to drink twice if he wished*, for J not only 
turn iny b^ck, but shut rii 3 '*eyes ! I am not only the 
politest man, but the best clectionArcr : yoq ought to 
see me shaking hands Avitli the vibrations, the puiiip- 
haiidlc and pendulum, the cross-cut and Aviggle-Avaggle. 
I uiulerstaiid tlie science perfectly, .and if any of tlio 
country candidates wish instructions, tlicy must call upon 
me. I'elluw.citizens, I was born—if 1 hadn’t been I 
wouldn't have been a candidate ; but 1 am going to tell 
you where: ’tAvas in Mississippi, Init ’Iwas off the right 
side of the negro line ; yet that is no compliment, as 
the negroes are mostly born on the same side. I 
started in the Avorld as poor as a cliurcli-mouse, yet I 
came honestly by my jinverty^ for 1 inlicritcd it ; gtid if 1 
dill start poor, no man can si^ but that I have held my 
own remarkably well. Candidates generally tell you- if 
you think they are qualified, Now, I don’t ask your 
Ihouglits, T ask your A'otes. AVhy, tlicro is nothing to 
tliiiik of except to watcli and see liiat Swan’s ^amc is 
not on tlic ticket; if so, to scratch it off and pu4 

mine on. I am certifin th.it 1 am competent, for Avho 
ouglit to knoAV better tlian 1 do ! Nobody. I will allow 
that Swan is tiie best auditor sin the ctatc ; t'hat is, till 
1 am elected : then jierhaps it’s not proper for nye to say 
anything more. Yet, as an honest man, 1 am bound to 
say that I believe it’s a grievous sin tS hide anything 
fiom my fcllow-citizcns ; therefore say that it’s iny pii- 
vato ojnnion, publicly expressed, that I’ll make tlie best 
auditor ever in tlie United States. ’Tis not for lioi>jiur 
f wijii to be auditor; for in ray own county I was offered 
an ofiice that was all honour—coroner, which I respectfully 
declined. 'CMfc auditor’s office is Avorth some SOOO^ollars 
a year, and I am in for it like a thousand of bric"^ To 
shew my goodness of heart, I’ll make this olf'er to my 
competitor. 1 ’in sure of being elected, and he will lose 
something by the canvass, therefore I am willing to divide 
equally Avith him, and make these offers: I’ll fake the 
salary, and he may havo^lie honour, or he may have the 
honour, and I ’ll take th&>Balary. 

Ill th*way^if hoiKMrs, I have received enough to satisfy 
me for life. I went i^t to Mexico, ate pork aii4 beans, 
slept in the rain and mud, and swallowed everything biik 
live Mexicans. When I was ordered to go, l«went; 
‘charge,’ I chided; and ‘break for the chaperel you 
had bettor believe I beat a quarter nag in doing my 
duty. 

My compeWtor, Swan, is a bird of golden plumage, who 
has been swimming for the last four years in the auditor’s 
pon^at 5000 dollarssi year. I am for rotation. I want to 
rotate him out, to rotate tw^lf in. There’s a plenty 
of room for him <0 swim outside of that pond; thfireforo 
po]^in your votes for nee—I’ll pop him out, and pop 
myself in. ^ • 

1 am for a division of labour, Swan says he has to 
wqrk all the time, with h!s nosj; down^upon thi public 
grindstone. Four .years must havh ^|^nd .it' to a janf. 
Poor fellow I the publiS ought not to UQsist on having the 

. *• * » . • . ’ 


* Abridged from the Eroaeh of J. da OhatlUon. 
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handle of his mag ground clean off. .1 Jiave ^ large, 
full-grown, and well-blown jfose, red as a biet, anij tough 
us sole-leatlMr. I to the poet of duty ; 1 offer it up 
as a sacrifice; I clap it on tl{,c grindstone. iJ^ellbw-citizens, 
grind till lAo/ferenir^—that’ll bosoiiietime first, for I’ll 
han^ like grim death to a dead African. 

Time’s most out. Well, I like to forgot to tell you my 
name. It’s Daniel,; for short, Dan. Not a handHunie 
name, for sny parchts were poor people, who lived where 
the quality aiipropriated all the nice names; therefore 
they had to take what was left and divide around nmon{f 
us—but it’s as liamlsoitrc ns I am—D, Russell. Rcmeffl- 
ter, all and cvciy one of you/that it's not Swan. 

I am sure to be elected; so, ore and all, great and 
small, short and tall, when you come down to .lackson 
after the election, stop at the auditor’s office—the latch- 
string always hangs out; cnfbr without knocking, take off 
your things, and make yourself .it home. 


A KKUKO S ACCOl'NI OF I.inUllIA. 

All of you t|jat feel like it, my f"icnds, come on home 
— the bush is cleared awny—yon can hear no one say 
there is nothing tp eat hero. Whj', one i»aii, (labriel 
Aloore, brought better than 200 cattle from the interior 
this year—another 100—some 0(1, some .lO, &c. There 
are no hogs there, they say—no turkeys—why, I saw HO 
or 00 ill the street at Jlillaburg the other diij'. No horses: 
I have got four in my stable now; I have a mare and two 
colts, and T have a horse that I have been oflered 100 
dollars f<^ here; if 30 U had him he would bring 500. If 
you don’t believe it, let some gentleman send me a buggy 
or a single gig—you shall sec how myself ami wife will 
take pleasure, going from town to town - throw the Iiar- 
ness in too—.anj'gentleman that feels like it--white or 
coloured—and I will try to»seiid him a boa constrictor to 
take his comfort; 1 kiipw* how to take the gentleman 
without any diuiger. My oxen I was woiking them yes- 
terdaj’; and as tor goiffa iud sheep, wc have a plenty. 
We ha^- a picntj' to cut, every man that will hall woik. 
1 give you this; y#a are all writing to me to leJ! j-ou 
ffbout Liberia, n hat wc cat, and ,all the news— I mean 
my coloured fiiends. k’ours truly, Ziox IIarius. 

• • 

• LA«lt-CANr>I.i:.s. 

One of the most important discoveries or improvements 
of the ago, is new species of candle winch has been 
recently made in (Cincinnati, and which will shortly be 
offered extensively for sale. It is calculated to supeisede 
another kinds in use by its beauty, fiecdoiu fiom gut¬ 
tering, hardness, and capacit}’ of giv ing light, in all which 
respects it is superior to every otlicr species of calidle. 
This caiidle'is nearly translucent, and eiy Jie iniidc to 
cxhibff^tbe wick, wlicn the candle is held up lietween the 
eye aifd the light, while the sui face is as glossy as polished 
wax or varnisli. The principal ingredient is lard; and' 
the value of this iiianufacture can be hardly exa^crated. 
Taklng^durability into account, it can be made as cheap 
ns any cither candle ; and theretnxists no single clement 
of comfort, convenience, profit„ and economy, in which 
this article has not the advantage of, 8 perm, star^ wax, or 
taHow candles. It will be readily miiceJedSthnt the days 
ff all other portable «.r table light, including lard-oil, are 
numbered. In fact, except whore intense light, as in 
publi* buildings, is an object, gas itself gpnnot compete 
with it for public favour.— American Paper, 

CM.irORKIA ITEMS. 4. 

Some idea of the traffic between San Francisco and the 
southern nfines may be formed from«the fact, that there 
are sA* iWl^Bsoment tjn .^teaqfiers plyiffg between San 
Fi^aliwiiw (and Sacramento, The latteniare for the most 
pjf'a larger size than those ok the San .Toaquin rifer; 
j|MHyi*iake the trip of about U 20 miles jn from seven to 


^^^t hours. In the efbgauce of their accommodations and 
^thc luxifries of their loiter, Uloj might compare favour¬ 
ably with «tny Iias^igdr-vessels in tbe’.world. There are 


places above that city. One year ago there was hut one 
steamboat in Oregon — the l■Columbm; now there are 
eleven of different kinds running in the Columbia and 
Willamette rivers’,' not including the Pacific steamers, 
Se(L-guU and Columbia,- running between Oicgon and 
California. 


THE N O B L E MARI KE It. 

ivy THE llUV. .TAMES UIIIVOIINF. LYONS, I.L.D. 

Most rouilers of tiicso linos will remoinbor tliat wlicn Ihc ship 
Oct an Monarch vviui burnocl off I.ivoipool on tile Kith of August 
IfMIl, Froclciick .J^roiuo of Now Voile saved bftcoii lives by an net 
of singular oourago ami bonovoleneo. They will also laraciit that 
’one 60 re.idy (0 lielp others should himself iierish by violence: ho 
vv'as killed in Central Anicriea in the autuiiiii iif lUol. 

Siiour the noble seaman’s name. 

Deeds like his hcloiig to fame ; 

Cottage roof and kingly dome, 

Sound the praise of brave .Teiome. 

Let hiB acts he told and sung. 

While his own high Saxon tongue— 

, Herald meet for worth sublime- - 
^ Peals from conquered clime to clime. 

Madlj' rolled tlie giant wreck, 
l'icrcel 3 ’ blii/cd the riven deck ; 

, Thick and fust as fulling stais, 

Crashed the lliiiuiiig blocks and spars; 

Loud us surf, when winds are strong, 

Waii’ed the scorclicd and stiicken thiong, 
fiazi’ig on a rugged slime, 

Fires behind, aiuH-cas befoie. 

Oil the charred a ml reeling jirovv 
Reft of hope, they gatlier now. 

Finding, one by one, a grave 
III the vexed and sullen vv.ivc. 

Hero the child, as if in sleep, 

Floats cm waters daik and deep; 

There the mother sinks below. 

Shucking in her mighty wo. 

Britons, qiihk to stiive or feel, 
f .loined with chiefs of rich liiazil; 

Western freemen, prompt to dare, 

Side by side with Rouiboii’s heir ; 

^ I’loviiig who could ihen excel. 

Came with suceoui long and well; 

»• But Jeiome, in peril nursed, 

Shone among llic foremost—Ji’isf. 

Through the reddened surge and fipra 3 ', 

Fast ho cleaves his troubled way ; 

Boldly climbs and stoutly clings, 

• On the smoking timber springs; 

Fronts the flames, nor fears to stand 
In that loin and weeping band; 

Jaioks on death’, nor trie.s to shun, 

Till his woik of love is done. 

0 

^ , Olorlous nlan!—inimortal work !— 

* Claim thy hero, proud New York; 

r Harp of him when feasts are spread, 

Tomb him with thy valiant dead. 

Who that, bent on just renown, 

Seeks a Christian’s prize and crown. 

Would not'spurn whole years of life. 

For one hour of such a strife ? 

Pr'nteil and Published by W. and R. Chakskrs, Hiffh Street, 
IMinburKh. Also sold by W. 8. Obh, Amen (3onwr, London: 1). 
N. Chambf.bs, 55 West Nile Street, ^Hasgow; and J. M:‘GiAaii/.N, 
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^ province’s, dark - eyed and comcli', gay and fearless, 

TII W O L F - G A T II L IIIN G. jpaiiy alike for tlie dance or the chasoif hut Count 

One winter evening some years ago, I sat with a small**K!iierich and his sister had the jwaise of llie whole 
circle of friends round the fire, in the house of a Polish jjpovince for their noble carriage, their wise and vir- 
gentlenian, whom his ac<iuaintancc3 agreed in calling tuous lives, and the great allection tliat was between 
Jlr Charles, as the most pronounceable of Ids names, thorn. Rotlk Itad strange courage, and were said to 
He had fought in all his country's battles of the uns’jn- fear neither ghost nor goblin—which, I n^^s^ remark, 
cessful revolution of ISdl; and being one of the many was not a common case in Lithuania. Constanza was 
who sought life and liberty in the British dominion.s, the oldest liy two years, and by far the most discreet 
on the failure of that last national effort, he had, with ami calm of temper, hy which it was believed slic ratlier 
a spirit worthy of an exiled patriot, made the best of,, ruled the honsehobl, though her brother had a high and 
his uuclioscu fortunes, and worked liis w.ay up, througli fiery siiirit. But they were never known to ^isagrcc, 
a thousand diiHeulties and privations, to a respeetahle and, tliougli still young, neither seemed to think of 
standing in the. mercantile profession. At the period marrying. Fortunately, it was not so witli all their 
mentioned, Mr Charles hau li^omo alnio.st naturalised neighbours. My stay at my uncle’s house had not been 
iti one of our great eomniereial towns, was a member long when I found out tliat Armand wag as g(jod as 
of a Britisli chureli, and the head of Ji Britisli liouse- engaged to Marcella, and Ileiftriquc to Kustaehia, while 
hold ; but ulien the conversation happetied to turn on flonstantiiie, the youngest atid liandsonicst of the 
sporting matters round ins own fireside, he related in three hrotliers, paid vain tliJhigS deferential court to 
jicrfeet seriousness the following wild and legend-like Constanza. • 


stoiy of his early life in Poland 


The rising was not then publicly talked of, though. 


Tile year before the rising, 1 went from my native know'n to lx: in full preparation tliroiigliout the country, 
jilacc in Samogitia (Szaniait), to spend Cliristnuis at tiie All the young and liravc lienrta aiiij^ng us were pledged 
liouse of my nude, situated in the wmoded country of to il. and my cousins did not li^itato tb tell ino in eon- 
Upper Lithuania. He was a nobleman who boasted Ids fideneo that Count Kmcrich and Ids sister M<;re its 
•descent from one of tlie oldest houses in Poland, chief promoters in that district. Thcyfhad a devoted 
and still held the estate which Ids ancestors had assistant in Fatiier Cassinicr. Ho had been tlieir 
defended for themselves through many a Tartar i^va- mother’s confessor, and lived in the house for flve-and- 


greater iiortion liad Ixien forest-laml for ages; 


Casoimer’s yair was 
strong, and aetive. 


He said tlie cliurch coul4 not 


where il was occupied by poor peasants and their fields; spare him, and he would live to n hundred. Income 
and in the eoiitrc lie lived, after the fashion of his fore- ^csjiccta, the man did deserve a century, being a good 
fathers, in a huge timber-house with antiiiuated fortifi- Pole air* a worthy priest, notwithstanding one wcak- 
eatiiMis, Mlieru he exercised liberal liospitality, especially ness which Ixiset him, for Father Cassimer took«pccial 
at Christmas times. My uncle was a widower, hut he delight in hunting. It rvas s.aid that once, when robed 
had three sons—Armand, lleiiri^uc, and Constantino— for mass, a wild boijf chanced to stray past; whereon 
brave, handsome young men, wlio kejit close intimacy the goocT priAt mouiW:ed his horse, which xvas usuaffy 
and right merry eompanionshii') witli their eiearcst fastened to the church-door, and stdi-ted after the game ^ 
nelglihours, a family named LorenskL .Their prt^icr^^ in full canonicals. That was In his yontli; hut leather 
bordered on my uncle’s land, and there was not a Cassimer ncvft denied tlic tale, and the pcasant^who 
family of their station within leagues; hut iiidcpeud- ‘remembered it li.ad no less confidence in his prayers, 
ently of that circumstance, the houscliold must have for they kne^ he loved liis country, and looked after 
had attractiuiLs for my cousins, for it consisted of the tlic fjick and poor. The priest was iny cousin’s in¬ 
young Count Enierich, liis sister Constanza, and two structor in wood-craft, and the boon-companion of my 
orphan cousins, Marcella and Eustnehia, who had been uncle; but scarcely had I^ot ■^eU acquainted with him 
brought up with them from childhood. and tlio Lorenskiii when two Chmtmas visitors afrived 

The count’s parents had died in his early youth, at tficir house. • 

leaving him not only his.own guardian, but that of his They were sf brother *and sister, Russian nobles, 
sister and cousins; and ^le young people had grown known as Count Tlieodora and Countess Juana. • Their 
up^ safely and hamnly together in that forest-land, native place was St Fetersbufg, • b« tlicj had spent 
Tlie cousins were uko most of our Polish girls in th’e years in travelling ovJr Europe; am though.nobody 
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knew the extent of their estates,, wa9 supposed 
to tSe great, for tliey sptircd no expense, ana always 
kept the •best sock ty. Latterly they ha(^ been some¬ 
how attracted to Foland,<and became ^ popular among 
our country nobles, that they were invited from house 
to house, making new friends wliorcver they went, for 
Russians thouglv they were, they wished well to our 
country,' and, among their intimates, sjioke of libertj'^ 
and justice with singular eloquence. Considering tlvs, 
their popularity was no wonder. A handsomer or 
more aecomtiHshed pair I never sc-w. Both were tall, 
«>fair, and grai:eful, with ham of a light golden shade— 
the sister’s deseemding almost‘lO her feet when un- 
braided, and the brother’s clustering in rich curls about 
the brow. They knew the dances of all nations, couhl 
play anything that was ever invented, whether gait.e 
or instrument, and talked in every tongue of Euroj)e, 
from Bomalc to Swedish. Both couhl ride like Aralis. 
Count Theodore wn.s u sjilendid shot, his sister was 
matchless in singing, and neither was ever tired of fun 
or frolic. 'J’hey seemed of the'T.,orenskis’ year.s, but 
had seen more of the vforld ; .and though scarcely so 
dignified, most people preferred the fraiik familiarity 
and lively converse of the travelled Kussiaus. 

The Lorenskis themselves eould not hut applaud that 
general preterenoc. 'They and the travellers had become 
fast fnends almost on their first aequaintaiieo, which 
took place, in the prcviou.s winter; and Count The(«doie 
and his sister had performed a long wintry journey from 
St Petersburg, to celelirate the Christmas-time with 
them. Peasants and servants rejoiced at tlieir coming, 
for they were known to he liberal. The old prie.st said 
it liad never been his luck to see anything decent out 
of Russia before, and my; uncle’s entire liouseliold were 
delighted, with the ex.veptioii of Constantine. .By and 
hy, 1 guessed the cause of his lialf-i'onccaled disiilca.sure. 
'I'he brother of each jiaii' took wonderfully to Ih,' Mstcr 
of thw other, tlouiit Theodore talked of buying an 
esiate in Lithuania; and the young eousiii.s ]ire(licteil, 
that though Emcrich and Cot,staiiza might he near 
iieiglihours, they wcmld not live all their dii^s free and 
single. Aflcr the Russians' arrival, there was iiolliiny 
hut sport among us. We had danees and coneerls, 
idays, and all manner of games, hut the deeji snow of 
our Polish wihfer had not luirdened to the usual strong 
ice, over marsh, river, and forc.st-iand. It eoiitimieil 
falling day after daj', .shutting all our amusemenis 
Wiithin door.s, and in-eventiiig, to our general regret, 
the wouttxl wolf-hunt, always ke]it up in Lilhiiaiha 
from the middle of Deeeinher till Ciiristinas-eve. 

Jt^as a' cu.stom, time iuimeniorjal, irt tt'ie jirovinee, 
and followed as much for the amuseineiit it afliirded 
the young people, as for the destruction of the deadly; 
prowler. 'Phi; mode of conducting it wms this: Every 
two or three families who chanced to he intiiiAte when 
tlio ict! was sufiicieiitly Btrou;il and smootli for sledge- 
travelling, sent forlli a party of young liunters, with 
their sisters and sweethearts, in a sledge eiivered at 
the one end, which was also wey*cushia»ied k'nd gaily 
painted; the hidiii'i in their host wiuter-dre.sseB took 
possession of it, while the hunters occupied the ex¬ 
posed part, with guns, shot-poucluvs^, and hunting- 
knives, in complete readiness. Beside the driver, who, 
was generally an old experienced hand, there wa.s 
placed a young liog, or a leg of porK occasionally 
rousted to make the odour more inviting, and packed 
up with cords and straw in a iiretly tight parcel, which 
was fastened to the sledge hy a longvrope twisted to 
almost iron hardness.'^ A.way they d^ve at full spct“d; 
and when fairly in the forett, the pork was tlisown 
down, and allowed to drag after the sledge, the smell of 
it bringing wolves Irom,,every qmirtef, while the hun¬ 
ters flh'd at them as, they Advanced. I have seen a 
score of Skids q^ledted in this miipner, not to speak 
of the Jfun, the -excitement, anil the ppiiorfunities for 

C. • w * , 


exhibiting one’s marksmanship and courage where one 
would most wish to have ^cm seen. 

The peasants, said it was never lucky when Clirist- 
mas .came without a wolf-hunt: but that year it was 
like to bo so; for, as I have said, the snow kept falling 
at intervals, with days of fog and thaw between, till 
tjie night before the vigil. In my youth, the Litliu- 
aniaius.kcpt Christmas after the fasliion of old northern 
times. It began w-ith great 'devotion, and ended iryr 
greater feasting. The eve was considered particularlyf 
s.acrcd: Vnany traditional ceremonies and strange beliefs' 
hung about it, and the more pious hold that no one 
should eiigagi^in any profane occupation, or think of 
going to sleep after sunset. When it c.xmc, our disap¬ 
pointment concerning the wolf-hunt lay heavy on many 
a mind as well as mine; but a strong frost had set in 
before daybreak, and at the early nightfall a finer 
pio-spect for sledging eould not bo desired—over the 
broad plain, and far hetween the forest ]>ines, tke ice 
stretched away as smooth and bright as a mirron Tlie 
moon was full, and the stars were out hy thousauflS: joii 
could have read large print hy the cold, clear light, as 
my cousins and I stood at my uncle’s door, fervently 
wishing it had been any other evening. Suildenly, O'lr 
cars caught Ihe sound of hells and laughing voices, and 
in a few minnlos up drove the Loreiiski sledge in its 
gayest trappings, with Constanza, the Russian coiintes-s, 
and the joung cousins, all looking blithe and rosy in 
the frosty air, wliile Emerich and Theodore sat in true 
hunter's trim, and Eathcr Cassimer liiiuself in chargi; 
of the reins, with the well-covered pork beside him. 
Tliey had Rvo noble horses of the best Tatar blood, 
unequalled fti the province, as we knew,- for speed 
and strcii.glli; and Emcrlth’s cheerful voice first saluted 
us with: ‘IJo! fiieiids, it is seven liours yet till mid¬ 
night : won’t you come with ns ?—it is a slnuuc to let 
ChnstiiMS ill without a wolf-skin !’ 

'J’hat w.as enough for us : we flew in for our equip- 
nienfs. My uuele was not at first willing tliat we 
sliould go; but tlie merry company now at liis door, 
the unequivocal countenance which Father Cassimer 
gave to the pioeeedlng, and the high sjiirits of the 
young Russians, wlio were, as usual, wild foi the sport, 
made him think that, after all, there was no h.inn in 
the young people taking an hour or two in the woods 
before mass, wliieli on Cliristnias-eve begins always at 
iiiidiiiglit. Our liunting-gear was donned in a tiicc; 
aiiij with iny uncle’s most trusty man, Metski, to assist 
ill driving, away we went at full speed to tlie, forest. 

Fallier Cassimer was an experienced general in expe- 
ditioils of the kind; he knew the turns of the woods 
w'hcre the wohes scented hest^ and when we had got 
fairly among the tall oaks, down went his pork. For 
sonic time it dragged on without a single wolf appear¬ 
ing, though the odour came strong and savoury through 
cords and straw. 

‘ If I were a wolf myself, I would come for that,’ 
said old MetsKi. The priest quiekeued his speed, vow - 
ing ho woulil not say mass without a skin tliat night; 
and wo got deeper into the wilderness of oak and iiinc. 
Like ijiost of our Lithuanian forests, it had no under¬ 
wood. Tliero was ample space for our sledge among 
tiic J?reat tree#, and the moonlight fell in a flood of 
brightness upon their liuge white trunks, and through 
tlie frost-covered branches. We could see tlie long 
icicles gleaiuiiig like pendants of diamond for miles 
through the wide woods, but never a wolf. TIic i>riest 
began to look disappointed ; Metski sympathised with 
him, for he relished a hunt almost as well as his 
reverence; hut all the rest, with the lielp of the 
Russians, amused themselves with malcim/ game. I 
have said they were in great spirits, particularly Count 
Tiieodorc; indeed he was generally the gayer of the 
pair-Affis sister being evideiily the more prudent—and 
in this respect they resemhled the Lorenskis. Manjr a 
jest, however, on the non-appearance of the wolves I 
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wont round our sledgo, of which I rcmemher nothing 
now except that wo all laughed till the old wood rang. 

‘ Bo quiet, good children,’ said thp prie-st, turning 
in his scat of command: ‘ you make noise enough to 
friglitcn all the wolves in creation.’ 

‘ They won’t come to-night, father; tlj^y are prepar¬ 
ing for mass,’ cried Count Theodore. ‘ Juana, if the 
old Finn were here no», wouldn’t he bo useful 'i' 

‘ Perhaps he fhight,’ said the countess, with a forced 
laugh; but she cast a look of strange warning .and 
reproof on her brother. 

‘WliatPinn?’ said the priest, catcluug the count's 
words. 

‘ Oh, he is talking of an old nurscry-ttile w'o had in 
St Petersburg,’ hastily interposed the lady, thougl#! 
thought her face had no memory of the nursery in it. 

‘About the Filins I’ll warrant,’ said Fatlier Cassi- 
mer. ‘They aro a strange jicoplc. My brother the 
merchant told me that lie know one of them at Ano 
who said he had a oliarm for the wolves; but somebody 
informed against him for smuggling, and the llussian 
government sent him to the lead-mines in Silicria. 
By Saint Sigisunind, tliere’s the first oftlicm I’ 

As tlic priest spoke, a largo wolf appeared, and liydf 
the gnus in the sledgo were raised. ‘ Not yet, not yet,’ 
said our experienced commander, artfully turning away 
as another and another came in sight. ‘ Tlicre are 
more Kpoming,’ and lie gradually slackened our i>ni'c; 
but far off through the moonlit woods and tlie frozen 
night we could hear a strange murmur, which grow and 
swelled on all sides to a eliorus of mUiglcd liowlings, 
and tlio wolves came on by troops. * 

‘ Fire now, frieiius ! ’ eried^Father Casffimer. ‘ We 
are like to have skins enough for Christmas;’ and 
bang went all our barrels. I saw five fall, but, eoii- 
trary to expectation, the wolves did not retire—-thi'y 
stood for an instant snarling at us. 'I’lio distant bowl¬ 
ings continued and came ne.arcT ; and then from every 
glade and alley, down the frozen streams, and through 
tlio wide openings of the forest, oaiiiC by scores and 
hundreds sucli a multitude of wolves as wo could not 
have tielieved to exist in all Lithuania. 

‘ Jland me my gun, and take tlie reins, Mctskl,' cried 
Father Cassimer. ‘Drive for your life!’ he aildcd in 
an under tone ; but every one in the sledge lieurd. him. 
Heaven knows Iiow many wo killed ; but it seenfed of 
no use. Our pork was sw'allowed, straw and all. Tlie 
creatures were pressing upon us on every .side, Ss if 
trying to surround the sledge; and it w'as fearful to 
.see tlio leaps that some gray old fellows atiiun;^tliein 
would take at Metski and the horses. Our driver did 
ids part like a man, making a thousand winds and 
turns through tlie woods; but still tlie wolves jiiirsiicd 
us. Fortunately, the firing kejit them ofl| and, thanks 
to our nolile liorscs, they were never .able to get aliead 
of us; hut as far as we could see behind tis in the 
moonlight, came the howling packs, as if rising from 
the ground of the forest. We had seen nothing like it, 
and all did their best in firing, Especially Count Theo¬ 
dore ; but his shots had little, effect, for his hand shook, 
and I know not if any but myself saw the l»oks of 
terrified intelligence which he exchanJSfcc^ with his ipster. 
Still, .she and the Lady Constanza kept up their coiiragE, 
though the young cousins were as white as snow, and 
our ammunition was fast decrea.sing. 

‘ Yonder is a light,’ said Constanza at last, ns tlie 
poor horses became unmanageable from fright and 
weariness. ‘ It is from the cottage of old Wenzel, the 
woodman.’ 

‘ If we could reach that,’ said Father Cassimer, ‘ and 
leave tlie horses to their fate: it is our only chance.’ * 

No one contriulieted tl'C priest’s arrangement, for his 
last words were felt to Bo true—though a pang pissed 
over Cunstanzit's face at the thought of leaving our 
bmve and faithful horses to the wolves: but loudw 
rose the howls behind us, as Metski urged on with all 


his miglit, and .far above all wont the shout of Father 
Cassiraci: (he iftid the best lungs in that proviBce): 

‘ Ho, Wenzel 1 open the door to us^fiur God’sssake 1’ 

We heard tli% old man reiily, sent one well-aimed 
volley in among the wolves, and as they recoiled, man 
and woman leaped from ifio sledgo—for our Polish girls 
are active—and rushed into the cottage, when old 
Wenzel in-stantly double-barred the d«pr. It was wofiil 
to hoar the ny of pain and terror fVom our pnbr horses 
aa wc deserted them; the next instant the wolves were 
upon them. AYo s.aw them from the window, as thick 
as over flics stuck ow sugar. Uo^ wo fired upon them, 
and with what good-will olifWcnzel helped us, jiraying* 
all,the lime to evorj^saiut in the calendar, yon may 
•imagine! Hut still their numbers were increasing; 
and us a pause came in th?fenrfnl din, wo plainly heard 
tBroiigh the still air the boom of our own great bt'll, 
ringing for tlie midnight mass. At that sound. Father 
i Cassinier’.s eounteniince fell for the first tim^. lie knew 
' the bellman was a poor half-witted fellow, who would 
not be sensible of his^bsence; and then lie turned to 
have another shot at tlio wolves. 

Shots wcfK by this time getting scarce among us. 
There w.as not a man Lad a charge left but oltbAVenzel, 
who had .supplied us a.s long as he could ; but at length, 
loading his own gun witlv his last charge, he l,aid it 
quii'tly in the eonior, saying one dfdn’t know wliat use 
might he for it, and iie never liked an empty gim. 

' Wenzel was tlie son of a small innkeeper at (Jrodno, 
but after his father’s deeease, wliieh oeeurreil jyhen lie 
was a ehihl, liis mother liiul married a Russian trader, 
wlio, when slic died, carried the hoy to Moscow. There 
Wenzel bade fair to he brought up a Russian; but when 
a stepmother cariie home, which took place while lie 
wa.s still a youth, he had retutned to his n.ative eoftntry, 
built liiuisoir a hut in the woodsof Litimauia, .and liveil ' 
a. lonely hunter till the time story, when lie was 

still a robust, though gray-Haired man. Some said 
his Muscovite parents had not been 1^ liis liking;»aome 
tliat III! had found cause to shoot a iuu.ster to wliom^ 
tlicy apprenticed him %t Moscow; but be that as it 
luiglit, AVeuzel h.ated the Russians witli all liis lienrt, 
and never scrupled to say tli#t tlio <tuu wiiieh had 
served him so long would servo tlie country tpi if it 
ever came to a rising. So much for Wenzel’s story, by 
way o£exjilaiiiing wliat followed; but asEl stood beside 
liiin that niglit at tlie liut’s single crevice of a window, 

1 eould have given Polanil itself for ammunition enougli 
tudo service on the wolves. They had now left nothing 
but rtie lior.es of our iiorses, which they Jiad ilragged 
round and round the cottage, with a din qf bowlings 
that almost ilrowned our voices within. Thbn||they 
seized on tin: liodlos of their own slain coinpamons, 
«vliicli were devoured to tlie very skins; and still tlio 
gathenni' was going on. AVe could see them coming 
ill troops through the open glades of the forest, as if 
aware that some human grey was in reserve. 'Ifie but 
was strongly built of great pine-logs, but it was fearful 
to licnr ^lem tearing;al Uic door and scratching up tlie 
foundation.s. *Tlio bwvcst among us got terrified Jit 
tlicse sounds. Metski loudly avowed his belief tliat 
the wolves were sent upon,ns as a punishment for 
bunting on (Aristmas-cve, and fell instantly tit lus 
iprayers. Wenzel flung a blazing brand among them 
from the window, but they did not seem to care for 
flro; and tlii^e of tbem wore so near leaping in, that 
he dsovo to the log-shutter and gave up that method 


prudence both stemed to fors^e him. When the 
wolfes began to scratch, ho threw hhnself almost on 
his face in tho comer, andfeept moaning and praying in 
Russian, of which none of vw uiJ&erstood a syllabic 
but old Wenzel. E*nerick antL I would have ’spoken 
to him, but tho wooilpian stopp^-*^ witii'a strange 
sign. " Count Thaodore had ta|;en tho relic «f sorao 
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sainjfrom a po(;kct-book wliich he cuvrit^ in hw breast, our province. Thu wolf■ga.tberinn, however, saved us 
and was, in liussiaiv fashion as 1 tiling, confessinf; bis a journey to Siberia: thStnks to old Wenzel. And 
sins over'it; whilsjiig sister sat silent and motionless sometimes yet, -yhen any strange noise breaks in upon 
by the tire, with livid face and claspei hands. It was my sleep even here in England, I dream of being in 
burning low, "but I saw the ^woodman’s face darken, his wild liut in the forest and listening to the woUisli 
lie stepped to tho corner and look down his gun, as voices at the :^or. 

I believed, to take tlio last shot at the wolves; but o_ 


Count Theodore.''Wus in his way. lie levelled it for ' ^ ~ [ 

an instaht at the prostrate man, and before I could THE DROLLERIES OF FALSE POLITICAL 

speak or interpose, the report, followed by a faint slirtil ECONOMF 

shriek from the Russian, rang through the. hut. We ^ ^ 

rushed to him, but tl!e copiit wnsrdead. A bullet had tlaxs rou i*ayino the national debt. 

•gone right through the heart. It is not cusihmary to ^soeiate the ludicrous with 

‘My gan Ijas shot the count, and the wolves will financial opei^tions—^with budgets, schemes of taxation, 
leave u.s now,’ said Wenzel joolly. ‘1 heard him say” and n:itional debts. In general, they arc considered to 
in his prayers that a Finn, now' in the Siberian mines, assume a formidable aspect; and when that is not the 
had vowed to send them ou him and his comiiady case, their details are looked on as dry and uifinte- 
wherever he went.’ rcslinir—.thov nri* iiiiivpr«nllv Vftt-oil n ‘Iwiro* Vof 


As the wfiodman spoke, he handed to Count Emerich. 


resting—they are universally voted a ‘ bore.’ Yet we 
engage to shew, tlrnt there have- been some financial 


with a hoarse wlii.sper, a bloody pocket-book, taken projects which at the present day w'e can pronounce 
iVom the dead body, and turnin;^ to Juana, said some- essentially ludicrous. And they are not the mere 
I thing loini aiul threateijiujy to Iilt iii the lUif^siaii projt?cts of* ciitlnisiasts and thoorotic tlroamerB, Thoy 
tongue ; at which the laoy only bowed hcf head, seem- were put in iiraetice on a large scale ; they involved- 
ing of fill ill the Jiiit to be the least suriiriscd or con- the disposal of millions of money; and they were in 
cerned .at the death of liev brother. As for us, the operafion at So late .a period, that tho present generation 
complicated horrors of the night had left u.s stunned paid Jio.avy ta.xcs for the purpo.se of carrj ing them out 
and stupified till the rapid diiuiiiutioii of fhe wolfish —taxes paid for nothing better than the success of a 
dm, the sounds of shots and voiee.s, and the gl.are of practical hoax. 

fiaiiibcaux lighting up tho forest, brought most of u.s. The. round hundreds of millions in whicli our 
to the ivindow. Tlie wolves were scouring :iway in all miUonal debt is set forth seem to have often eoiifusod 
directions, there was a grayiiess in the eastern sky, tlie*brains of our most practical arithineticiaiis and 
for Christmas-day was breaking; and fVoni all sides financiers. They seem fo have fell as if tlie.se did 
the count and my uncle's tenantry, with skates and not rciircscill; real money, but something ideal; or 
sledges, guns and torches, were pouring to the rescue perhap.s wc might s:iy, ihcy have treated them like 
as wtf shouted to theiiitrom llie cottage. eertai* results of the operation of figures wliieh might 

lliey liad searched for us almost since mulniglif, be neutralised by others, ns the etpiivalciits <m the two 
fearing that somethyig^^errible had detained Father sides of an equation exhaust each other. We never 
Cnssimer and his eoinpany from mass. 'Tliere were hear of a m:iu trying to iiuy his own personal debts 
wondf-rfully few wolves shot in the retreat, and we all otherwise than with money, hutive have had hundreds 
^went homo to ( .ouiit Emeriehs house, but not in of projects for jiaying the national debt without motiev, 
triumph, lor with us went the Uid^' of fhe Russian, of and generally through some curious and ingenious 
which old Wenzel was one ot tho hearers. 'J'lie uiiani- arillunetii'al process. We might perhaps amuse our 
inous dGtormiiigtio’li wj- e.s])re.ssed to bring him to rca lors by an aei-ount of some of these, for to their 
justice as a iiiurTlcrer, was silenced when Emerich absurdity there are no hounds; but we adhere in tho 
shewed us in confidence a letter from the Russian meantime to our eiigagi-mcnt, to shew that on this 
minister, and a paper with all our names in a.list of suhjiOt even the practical projects of slatesincii of our 
the disaflected in 1.pper J.ithuania, whicli he bad own day have been ridiculous. 

found ill Theodore s pocket-book. After that, we all 'V.’c shall suppose that some one lias oeeasiou for 
a^inued that WenzeTs gun had gone olT by aeeideiit; L.IOd, wliich he finds a fiicnd obliging enough to b-iid 
and on the same good Chnstiiias-ilay, Count Em.ericli, him. _ t>u receiving it, he requests the loan of other 
with a body ot his retainers, es(,-orted the Laily .Juana E.Kl ;* and being asked for wliat purpose, ho answers, 
fo t|[-eouvent at flie other end of tlio provmee, the tliat with that L.IO ho will pay up the original Ji.lOO. 
superior ot which was his aunt. 'J’here she lice.amo a This is a riUlier startling proposal; hut when he is 
true Ciitholie, professed, and, as i was told, tiirnccV asked how he is fo manage this practie.al jianulox, lie 
to a great saint. There is a wooden ero.ss with his sjiys: Mill, I shall put out the L.IO to interest, and in 
name, and a liatiii iiiseripfion ou it, marking tkmnt the ceiir.se of time it will increase until it paj’s olT tho 
Theodore’s grave, by our old j'hureh on the edge of the L.IOO.' The lender is perhaps a little staggcrcnl at 


kno)^, hut they have been exiles in ^^nicrica tluese Riule'r, so far frtmi concurring with the sanguine hopes 
fifteen years. Father Cassimer went with them, after j .about the friictiflcatioii of the 1.,.10, will only regret 
being colonel of a regiment which saw hard sen ice on his having intrusted the larger sum to a person whose 
tlte banks of the Vistula; and it may Ik- tliat he i.s still notions of money arc so loose and preposterous, 
saying mass or hunting occasionally iu the Far IV^est. Yet the proposal wouM only have carried into private 
The last time 1 saw Wenzel and Motski was in the iiecuniary matters tho priuuiplo of the sinking-fund 
trenches at Miii,sk, where they Tiad*a tough debate so long deemed a blessing, and a source of future pro- 
regarding our adveiitWW ill the for^t: tlie woodman sperity to the country. A sinking-fund is an expression 
insistUig it was the Finn’s speU that brought the wirtves > generally applied to any sum of money reserved out of 
in_ such-unheard-of nunilieri, and the peasant main- expenditure to pay debt, or meet .any contingcii"y. 
tainlng that it wn^a judgment on our desecration of Now, observe tlmt our remarks are not directed against 
Christftiiis-cve. For niy ov^n part, I think the long it in tills simple form. A surplus of revenue obtained 
storra and’a.ftrei^carcity of food ligd something to do by moderate taxation, saved through frugal expeiuli- 
.witli it,.f()r tales-of tlie kind \#urc,nvver wanting iu ture, and applied to the reduction of the national dc^it 
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is .iJw'jiys a good thing. But tho sinking-furul to wliit'h 
wc chiefly refer was a systetn of borrowing money to 
pay debt. It might be said that the identical luuiiey 
wtiicli was borrowed was not tlic same which was used 
for paying tho debt; but it came to the same tiling if 
the sinking-fund was kept up while (Jio nation was 
borrowing. Thus, taking the case of the private bo*- 
rowor as we have already put it, if he took B.IO of his 
own money ttnd*put it out at interest, that it might 
increase and pay oil' his lo:u), and if, by so doing, he 
found it necessary to borrow L.llO, instead of merely 
L.lOO, it was virtually the same as if he applied L.IO 
of tho borrowed money for his sinking-fund. Thus for 
the year 1808, the state required Ij. 12,1100,000 in loan 
above what the taxes produced. But in the same year 
L.1,200,000 were applied to the sinking-fund; conse¬ 
quently, it was necessary to borrow so much more, and 
therefore the whole loiui of that year amounted to 

18,‘100,000, The loan was increased exactly in the?' 
way in which our friend added tlie L.IO to the L.IOO. 
It was borrowing money to ])ay loans. 

Tlie application of millions in this manner by onr 
statesmen, was in a great measure owing to tlie enthu¬ 
siastic spceulations of Dr llicliard Trice, a henevolc’.it, 
ingenious, and lahorious man, ulio. uiifurtunalely for 
tlie ptihlie, posse.sscd the power of giving his wild 
speculations a tangible and practical appearanee. lie 
I tvas, to use a conuiKm exprcs.sion, ‘ carried off bis i'ect ’ 
by arithmetical calcidatiims. lie belicv.d compound' 
interest to be omnipotent, lie made a ealcnlation of 
wliat a penny could have eoino to if laid out at eom- 
{lotind interest from the birtli of Christ to tlfe ninetccnlh 
1 ‘entury, and found tt v\onld rgake —we fo^et precisely 
liow many globes of gold the size of this eartb. lie did 
not say, however, where the projier invest men* were 
to be made; liow tlio money was to be, jiroeurcil; and, 
most serious of ail. lie overlookeil that wliere one jiartj 
received such an accimiulaling amount of money, sonic 
other party must jiay it, and to pay it must make it. 
In fact, tlio doctor looked on tlio incrc.ase of money 
by compound interest as a mere arithmetical process. 
The world, however, finds it to be a process of working, 
anil tin- making of money by toil, parsimony, and 
anxiety. 

When any one seizes on such a theme he is sore to 
be (oarried to extremities with it. it was one of A’ice’s 
favourite llieorios, that the time wlien interest was 
highest was the best lime for borrowing money, bccflkubc 
the borrowed sinking-fund would tlicn bring tlio liigliest 
interest. Dne is astonished in times like thcse^wlicn 
people think taxes and national debt so serious, at tlie 
easy carelessness with which tho doctor treats the 
disease, and his sure remedy, lie says in his celebrated 
work on Annuities (i. 277): ‘It is an ob.scrvatioii that 
deserves particular attention here,, that in this plan it 
will be of less importance to a state what interest it is 
oliligcd to give for money ; /or thr liiijher ihf vitocst, the 
sooner will such a sum />ai/ otf' the, princi/xil. Thus, 
L. 100,000,000 borrowed at 8 ilcr cent., and bearing an 
annual interest of L.8,000,000, would be paid olf by a 
fund producing annually L.1#0,000 in flfty-si.’•years; 
that is, in tliirty-cight years less tinie ^lan if tlie.saine 
money bad been borroived at 4 per cent. Hence It 
follows that reductions of interest would in this plan 
be no great advantage to a state. They would indeed 
lighten its present burdens ; but this advantage would 
ho in some measure balanced by the addition which 
would be made to its future burdens, in consequence 
of the longer time during which it would be necessary 
to bear them.’ 

‘ Certain it is, therefore,’ says the doctor, in a general 
survey of his aritlimelical salvation of tlie country, ‘ tliat 
if our nffuip arc to ho •k'lievcd, it must be b): n fund 
increasing itself in the manner I lii^ve explained. The 
smallest fund of this kind is indeed oranii>otont, if it^s 
allowed time to operate.’ And again : ‘ It might be 


I easily shown ^I^at tlic faithful application from, the 
tieginnirfg of the ye:ir 170(1, of only h.200,000 aununlly, 
would long_before 1700, qotwittiai’aiiding Ifiie reduc¬ 
tions of inte'resif have paid oW above L. 100,000,000 of 
the public debts. The jiation might tlicrefore some 
years ago have been cased of a great jiart of the taxes 
with which it is loatlcd. The most important relief 
might have been given to its tr.oile aftil manufactures; 
and it might now have boon in belter cireufnslanoe.s 
tkan at tlie beginning of last war: its credit firm; 
re.s]X'cted by fondgn nations, ^nnd dreaded by its 
eneiiiie.s.’ • , 

That such a tone |jiould he assumed by an eutim-* 
siastic speculator is not wonderful. 'The payment of 
•tlic nation.'d debt lias beei^ one of the staple dreams of 
enthusiasts. It would lie dKlicnlt to believe the wild 
ntinsense that has lioen wrilten on it; and Hogarth, in 
)ns dreadful picture of a madboii.se, appropriately repre- 
^qnts one of bis ]irincipal tigures bard at‘work on it. 
But the remarkable tiling—and what shews the perilou.s 
nature of such siiee^jlatioiis—i.s, tlial these theories 
were workcil out by chancellors of the e.veliequer, and 
iuiopted by <iariianient. There was^ a faint »iiking- 
fmid so early as 171(1; but Walpole'one day*wept it 
nj) ;uid sjieiit it, hav ing jirobably just di.scovercd that it | 
was a f.illaey. It was in the days of the younger Pitt, | 
Iioivcver, that it ciimc out in full Ijtooin, After.it had 
bev'ii for sever.'d years in operation, .a retired and 
' aliieiit-niindcd inallieniatieal student, Uohert Hamilton, 
shewed its falsity in a book Jirintcd in Irtlif. 'file 
cxpo.sure was conclusive, and no one siiiee that tinio 
has ventured to supiiort a sinking-fund. 

As already .staleil, it is a very good thing to .s.ave 
somctliing out of (lie revenue and pay olf part of the 
debt. Mut no good is done bytkeepiiig it to aecmftulato 
at interest, beeanse the debt it»would pay off is just 
aeeimnilaling against it. Ai^lyjbis to jirivato trans¬ 
actions. You are in debt L.llO. Y'ou have L.IO, and 
the question is; Are _v on to pay it !4 onec, and A-duec 
your debt to L.IOO, or are you to keep it .aecumulatiiig, 
at interest? It is iiniffli the s.ime wliieb yop do, only 
tlie latter is the more troublesome mode. If you pay 
it at once, yon will just liavc *> miiek less interest to 
band over to jour enslitor. If j-oii put it ^ut at 
interest, you will have to pay over to him what you 
receivs for it, in addition to the interest of* the L.IOO. 
'I'licre is an incidental purpose I'or wliieli it has been 
deemed right tliat the government slionhl, however, 
bj^ve a fund at its dispo.sal—tbii,^is for Inlying into the 
funds* when they fall very low, aiid thus aceonqiUsliing 
two services—the one flic jiajing a portion ^if the debt 
at a cheap ?flte, the other stoppling the depreeiaf^in of 
tlic funds, 'fliis is in it.scif w c iloubt not a vcrj*just 
•firactical object, but vio bi'lii’ve tlie sums that can be 
ajiplicd it arc verj- small in comparison with tljp 
reserves wliich formed the old siiiking-fiiiid. 

Hut another and a verj difli-rent argument liift been 
adduced, not certainly ^or the re-cstalilishinent and 
siip]iortj)f a sinking-fund, since its fallacy has been 
oxjiosed, out Against J;he policy of having oxpo.seJ ft. 

It is s.aid that the belief in the pikeney of a sinking- 
fund for clearing off the debt insjiired pubhe confldenee 
in the stabilitjfcof the funds, and tliat it was wrojig to 
isliake, this confidence even hy the promulgation of 
truth. It ha.s often been supposed, indeed, that the 
statesmen who mainly earrieJ out tlic system were in 
seerut coiiseions of its fallacy, but were content to 
carrj^itout .so long, as tlu'y saw that it inspired con¬ 
fidence ill the pifblic. J^s in El usion to this that we 
have spoken of tkp sinking-fund as a great hoax. Wo 
canfiot sanction the iiKimlity of governments acting on 
conscious fallacies;, mid <n this instance the natural 
confidence in the funds rjithe* enlSrged than decreased 
when the fallacy wjis exposed aitd the system abafuloned. 

Keeping in view Dr,Triee’s viowsl^' tIio.pbtentialify 
of compound interest, we now g^ve a* Vief account of a 
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amusing all this, but nothing to what follows:— 

‘ For a considcrablo time Wo all sat in mute silence, 
and, indeed, in our respective attitud^, almost mt^tion- 
less, save that every now and then a gentleman, and 
sometimes a lady, would arise, slowly walk diagonally 
across the carpet to a comer close to th<^window, press 
with his or her hand the top of a little mahogaay 
machine that looked like an utnbrelhi-stand, look down 
into it, and therf very slowly, at a sort of funereal pace, 
walk back. All this I bore with great fortitude for 
some time: at last, overpowered by curiosity, I arose, 
walked slowly and diagonally across the carpet, pushed 
the tiling in the corner exactly ns I had*Secn everybody 
else push it, looked just ns they did, dowwwards, where, 
close to the floor, I beheld open, in obedience to the 
push I had given from the top, the lid of a spitting- 
box, from which I very slowly, and without attracting 
the smallest observation, walked back to my chair* 
Wonderful power of description this! 

Having had the honour of receiving an invitation to 
dinner at the Hlyse'e, Sir Francis of course goes at the 
appointed hour, seven o’clock. Tlie following is his 
account of the affiiir. After passing througli the 
entrance-hall, ‘I slowly walked througli two or three 
handsome rooms en suite, full of interesting pictures, 
into a draw'ing-room, in which I found assembled, in 
about equal proportions, about fifty very well-dressed 
ladies and gentlemen, the latter being principally 
officers, whose countenances, not less clearly than tlu« 
decorations on their bro.asts, announced them to lie 
persons of distinction. The long sofas and chairs, as if 
they hod only just coip"! out—or rather, ift if tlic}- hful 
just come up from the ct^ntry to collie out — had 
arranged themselves so very formally, and altogetlier 
behaved so very awkwardly, that it was almostaimiio.s- 
sible for tlic company assembled to ajijicar as mueli at 
their ease .as, from their position, education, and manners, 
they really wore; and accordingly, bi.assod by the fur¬ 
niture, they kept moving, and bmving, and courtesying, 
and solto-voce. talking, until they got into a parallelogram, 
in the centre of which stood, distinguished by a broad 
ribbon, and by a mild, thoughtful, benevolent counte¬ 
nance, I’rincc Xiouis Kapoleon, whose gentle and gentle¬ 
man-like bearing to every person who approached him 
entitled him to that monarchical homage in which 
the majority evidently delighted, but wliieb 4t was' 
alike his policy as well as his inclination—at all event.s 
to appear—to suppress; and accordingly the par^lelo- 
gram, which, geiiernlly speaking, was at the point of 
congelation, sometimes and of its own accord fry/c into 
the formality of a court, and then all of a sudden ap¬ 
peared to recollect that the Frince was the I’renidont, 
and that the whole party had assembled to enjoy lilieite, 
fralerniU, and e'gallte. As 1 was observing the various* 
phases that one after another presented theniaelves to 
view, the principal officer of the household came up to 
me, and in n quiet and appropriate tone of voice, 
requested me to do two things; one of which appeared 
to me to be rather easy, and tfle other—or rather to do 
both—extremely difficult. By an inclination of his 
forehead he pointed to two ladies of rank, whoec names 
he mentioned to me, but with wKom 1 was pe,ffectly 
unacquainted, seated on the sofas at ififferent points of 
the parallelogram. ‘When dinner is announced joi,» 

will be so good,’ he said, ‘ as to offer your arm to-’ 

(the one) * and to seat yourself next to -’ (the 

other.) Of course I silently how'od assent; but while 
the officer who had siioken to me was giving similar 
instructions to other gentlemen, I owui 1 felt a little 
nervous, lest, during the polite scramble in which I was 
about to engage, like the dog in the fable, grasping at 
the shadow of the second lady, I might lose the sub¬ 
stance of the first, or \ice j>e.rsd. However, yl^en the 
doors were thrown open, I very quickly* with a profound 
»vercnce, obtained iny prize, and at once coii?iding> to 
her—for had-1 deliberated I sliould have been lost—the 


remainder of tfie pleasing duty it liad been predestined 
I was tohave tlTc honour to perform, we glided thAijigh 
couples darting in various directions for siuiikir objects, 
until, flndlAg ijlurselves id » formal procession sulli- 
ciently near to the ftidy in question, we proceeded, at a 
funereal pace, towards o!ir doom, which proved to bo a 
most delightful one. Seated in obedience to the orders 
I had received, wc found ourselves ex.aetly opposite 
“le Frince,” who had, of course, on hi.s rtglil and 
Igft, the two ladies of highest rank. The table was 
very richly oruameiitcd, and it was quite delightful to 
observe at a glanc* what jjrohaRly iu mathematics, or 
even in philosoiihy, it might have been rather trouble,-* 
some to expliun — iRmely, the extnumlinary diflbr- 
lonoo which I'-xisted between forty or fifty ladies and 
gentlemen standing in a* parallelogram in a drawing- 
^Riom, and the very same miinbcr and the very same 
-ffices, reetilineiirly seated in Iho very same form in a 
Aning-room. It was the difference betv^en sterility 
and fertility, between health and sickness, betw'oen joy 
and sorrow, between winter and summer 7 iu fact, be¬ 
tween eomiteniinces irozi'ii into L.iphuid formality and 
glowing with tropical animation and debgbt. jFvery- 
boily’s moiitli bad apparently sometlfing kindno say to 
its neighbour's eyes; and the only alloy w.as that, as 
each iierscin had two neighbours, his lip.s, under a sort 
of cinhunns dis riehesscs, occasioifally found it rather 
ditlieull to expres.s all tliat was polite and jileasing to 
bolli.’ Dimu-r being over, all returned to the ilrawing- 
rooia in the same formal order. F.ach gcntlen^u bowed 
eeremonionsly to the lady be had conducted, she with- 
driw her arm, ‘ and the sofas were again to lie seen 
fringed by rows of satin shoes; wliile tlie earpet, in all 
other direetions. was subjected to the pressure of boots, 
tlinl often reiiiaiiied for a vbort time motioiftess as 
before. A general buzz of conversation, however, soon 
enlivened the room ; and t^Fr^ ^sideiit, gladly av^a.liug 
Inniself of it, mingled familiarly with the crowd.’ 

Ill I lie eouise of bis rambles ^hrougli Farts, Sir 
Francis visits various casernes or military barnickjj 
and military schools. • He also makes sundry investi¬ 
gations into the functions and matdriel of the French 
army, and finally, in coinpaujr with.Louis Napoleon, 
goes to a review. The sum of these procceijings is, 
lliat he is much struck with the progress made by the 
Frc-nah in strategy and military mana'uvrcs, esiiecially 
in their niusket-baH firing, against which, he says, we 
Iwive no clmnce. Kverybody kiiisws lliat our iiullior is 
an alarmist, over sighing over our want of natioiial 
uefeaces, and dreaming of invasion and rapine. At 
the same time, his details on military affairs ore worth 
the notice ^f those to whom the business of nqlitary 
education is intrusted. • 

Sir Francis is very much pleased with the Parisian 
street (^auimissiuuaires or porters, and wonders that no 
such luxury is general in London. One day he invites 
tlie nearest conimissioi^ire to visit his lodgBig, and 
fell him his whole sto®', which the man gladly did. 
Setting' off at a gjeat rate, he said:—‘ Sir, I black 
boots; 1 s.a^ wood ;■ I take it up into the apartineitts; 

I carry portmanteaus and luggagc^and whatever offers 
itself; 1 carry letters and ’parcels : I rub the floors 
of apartmenSis and stairs; I wash the floors agd the 
dining-rooms; 1 change furniture from one house to 
another with a liaiidbarrow—carried by two men 
with leatherti straps ; I draw a cart with portmanteaus, 
wood, or furniture; I beat carpets, take them up out 
of ^le apartments) and carry them to the barrier 
outside Faris fyes, sic^; I .^ng them back to tlie 
persons to who* they belong; 1 lay them down. I 
kilbw how to arrange* a room; I make the beds ; 1 
colour the inltiid floors %f the anarftients; I watch a 
sick person through tlie^igM an* day (a shrug) for so 
much a day (a slifug), and for. the mght also (a shrug); 
’I agree as to thc-pricti with tho^ j&soni who employ 
me, for five francs the night ei»t francs for the 
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twenty-four hours, when they do not feed me ; beside?, 
I watch tlie dead in the apartment diirhi}; the .twenty- 
four liour^ that tli^v remain e.vposed; in sliort (tlireo 
shrugs), l' do whatever ’s 'offered to ftne.* I receive 
commercial notes Ibr whoever will Vhnrge mo witli the 
commission, and who will give me the note to enable 
me to receive it; 1 bring back the money to the person 
who has intrUBtcyl me with the note, and the person 
pays me>for my^commission; I pawn at the Mont de 
Pietc whatever the public is willing to intrust to ine~- 
jewels (a shrug), chains, watches, gold or silver; I 
pawn silver spoons ttnd forks, ftw eating; I pawn 
(tL'locks, linen; they take evtrything in pawn (a shrug) 
(it the Mont dc Pietc—furnittilt', pianos, mattresses, 
candclabras, lustres : in short, they take in pawn every¬ 
thing of value; and I brjng back the money and th(! 
l)awiibroker ’8 ticket to the person who has intrusted 
me with the commission, and at tiic same time tliat 
person pays* me for my eoimiiission. Afterwards, 1 
redeem i>awncd articles from llie Mont ile I’icde for all 
those persons wlio choose to honour mc' with their 
commissions, provided that tlie iVrson puts his signa¬ 
ture on the back of the jTSiier wliich tlic Mont de Piety 
dclivcrot^ to liim on tlie day wlieii lie p.iwned tlie afore¬ 
said articles. 1 act as commissioner throughout all the 
departments of Prance, and also (sliriigd foreign 
countries, according" to tlic lu'lco agreed on, and at a 
reasonable price; I travel on the railways (shrug \ in 
the diligence (shrug); 1 g<i as ijuick as I can, and J 
come h.ack as quick as 1 can; I mb down a horse—1 
can! 1 tOed liiin; wasli the carriage; drive tlie ear- 
riage ; arrange the cellar ; rinse out, the bottles ; bottle 
tlie wine; pile up the bottles after they are eorked and 
stamped ; lower tlie hogsheads of wine into the cellar 
with a, thick rope, with t,he help of a eomrade, and 
the price is two francs for' caeli liogsiiead. In my own 
country, I am a labourer, and do everything relating to 
tlie cultivation of the g,roif.ld. I root up tlie trees ; I 
saw thpm into several lengtlis ; 1 split the wood ; jiile 
it up to dry ; then‘load it on nudes, and carry it to the 
bouse to be burned ; aftcrwnrdsj I mow tlie liay and 
corn ; carry the corn into the barn (shrug), and tlie liay 
also; thrasli tlieeorm and pul it away into tlic granary; 
from whence they take iPout by little and little to have 
it grouftd and to make bread. I jirune the vines.’ Here 
the commissionaire gives .an account of the whole 
process of wine-making, in wliich lie is an .adejit; and 
tlion goes on to explain Iiow he is' employed as a spy 
on faniilie.? and otliers, all in the way of bnsine.ss. Jle 
ends with saying that trade is dull, and IJaines^ tlid 
revolution of 1848 for ruining ids eriiployineiit — for 
why? ‘Jivdrybody is afraid of the future. 3'iverybody 
is ceoiffiniieal; everybody is hiding, hoarding, or saving 
Ids mo*noy, because lie knows tliat affains cannot con¬ 
tinue as tliey are, that sotiner or later there will be 
another revolution.’ Such a country! The rev'blution 
thus aipticipatcd has taken place. By relieving tlii^ 
Parisians from the fears of a'^oci.al upbreak— a uni¬ 
versal sack of properly—for tHht was preying on tlieir 
niii}ds—the grand coup of Louis Kkpoleunt will'Vloiibt- 
less set money afloat, and rostort? occupation to tlie 
humbler classes—tli^ real sufferers by revolutions. 

The ocurious filing about all the revolutions and 
coups ^tUnt iiawe ever taken place in Prance is, that 
tliey never give tlie slightest particle of real liberty 
to tlic people; and, wliat is equally surprising, the 
people do not know wliat liberty is. It is n thing 
they talk about, and paint over doorways, hut furtlier 
they go not. When, in 1848, a mSb vas suffered to 
assume supreme autho*4«y, it*rtiight have been an¬ 
ticipated that the very first _thing \liey would do 
would ^lO'i’tb' furmthe whole police system about its 


tyrans^, were^as tx<amifdal os anybody; they retained 
the obnoxious sydtsm pf passports, amj kept up the 


usual routine of polirc administration, spies and ail. 
The truth appears to be, tliat tlie Prencli cannot com¬ 
prehend the id^g of jiocial organisation without a 
minute machinery of management and interference. 
Society in England, where peojile may speak and do 
pretty much ^jvliat tliey like, go here and go tlierc 
w'thout leave asked, and sot up any business anywliere 
ns suits their fancy—is anarchy, a eh.aos, according to 
Prencli notions. Sir Prancis inclines (b tlie belief tliat 
a system of government interference and regulation, ns 
in Prance, is an advantage, heeausc it protects society 
again.'.t sonic gru-ss abuses—such ns tlic indiscriminate 
sale of mediciilbs, want of sanitary arrangements, the 
opi'ii spectacle of vice, and so forth. True this, in .some 
respects, and we could wish for a little more vigour 
in certain departments of our social policy; but in tliis, 
as in niiiiiy things, ue h.avo to make a choice of evils. 
Better, we think, allow abuses to be corrected by tlu' 
comparatively sluggisli action of public opinion, than 
accustom a people to have everytliing done for tlieiii, 
every action regulated by laws and prefects of police. 
Tlic account given by Sir Praneis of tlie manner in 
wliieh the aiiUiority of the police hears on common 
worknicn, is only a version of what erany tnocllcr 
speaks of witli cwcralion. Although we ourselves 
alluded to the subjeet on a former oceasion, we may 
recapitulate a few points from the volume before u.s: 
• Eicry workman or .labouring boy i.s obliged, all over 
.France, to provide liiiiisclf with a book termed «ii 
iirrtl, indorsed iii Paris by a conimi.ssairo of police, 
and ill oilier towns by tlic ma 3 'or or his assistaifts. con¬ 
taining his (iescription, n.amc, age, hirlUplacc, jiroi’cs- 
sion, and till name of tjic master b^"^ wliom lie is 
cnqiloj'cd. In fact, no person, under .a lieav^' tine, can 
employ, a vvorkmaii unless lie produce a livret of tlie 
above (le.s(Ti])tion, bearing an acquittal of his engage¬ 
ments with liis last master. Every workman, after 
I iiiscnliing in ids livret the day and terms of Ids 
eng.igement with a new master, is obliged to leave it 
in tile Iiands of ins said master, wliois required, uiidi-r 
a jieiialty, to restore it to him oirtlie fuHilnient of Ins 
eiig.igeraent. Aii 3 ’ workman, altlioiigh he iiiav’produce 
a regid.ar passpoi t, found travelling without Ids liook, 
is eonsidiTcd as “ vagabond,” and as such may he 
arrested and punished witli from tlu'cc to si.v montlis’ 
jinjirisUnment, ami after that subjected to the snrveil- 
lanee of tlie IkuiIc -jtolire, for at least five and not 
excelling ten 3 ears. No now livret can he indorsed 
until its owner produces the old one lilled up. In ease 
of a workman losing ids livret, lie 11013 ', 4he presen¬ 
tation 8 f his jiassport, obtain provisional iientdssion to 
work, hut without uutliority to move to i\.ny otlier place 
until he can satisfy the ofliccr of ptiliec tliat ho i.s freo 
,from all engagemoiits to his last master. Every work- 
iiuiu coming to Paris witli a passport is required, witliiii 
tliree days of Ids arrival, to apix-ar at the prefecture of 
])oliee witli Iiis livret, in order tliat it may be indorsed. 
Ill like manner, any labourer leaving Paris with a p.ass- 
port must obtain the viiv' of the police to liis livret, 
whieli, in fact, contains an abstr.aet history of Ids in¬ 
dustrial ,Mfe. As a description of tlie political depart¬ 
ment of tlie police erf Paris would involve details, tlio 
ramifications of tvliieli would almost be endless, I will 
mly briefly state, that from the masters of evei-y 
lurnishcd hotel and lodging-house—who are required to 
insert in a register, indorsed by a eommissalre de police, 
tlie name, surname, profession, and usual domicile of 
every person who sleeps in tlieir house for a single 
night—and from innumerable otlier sources, informa¬ 
tion is readily obtained concerning evcr 3 ' person, and 
especially every stranger, residing in the metropolis. 
For instance, at the entrance of each lodging, and of 
almost every priv,ite house, there sits a Iwiiig termed 
u concierge, who knows tlie hour at which each 
inmate enters and goes out; who calls on him; howv 
many letters he receives; by their post-marks, where 
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they come from; wliat parcels are left for him; what 
they appear tg contain, &c. &c. &c. Again, at the 
corner of every principal street, stliero is located, 
wearing the badge of -the police, a commissionaire, 
acquainted with all that outwardly goes on witliiii the 
radius of his Argus-eyed observation* P'roni these 
people, from the drivers of fiacres, from the selleifl of 
vegetables, firom fruiterers, and lastly, from the masters 
of wine-6hops,*who cither from people 8ol)er, tipsy, or 
drunk, are in the habit of hearing an infinity of 
garrulous details, the police are cn.abled to track the 
conduct of almost any one, and, if ncyjssary, to follow 
up tlieir suspicions liy their own agents in disguises 
wliich, practically sije.aking, render tTiem invisible.’ 
Sir bVancis mentions that lie was considered of snlli-* 
cient importance to be und(‘r surv^siHance. ‘ “ Ton are," 
said very gravely to me a genlfoman in I’aris of 
station, on whom I had laid occasion to c.all, “a 
of some consideration. Tour object liero is not under^ 
stood, and you are tlierefore under the surveillanee of 
the police.’’ I asked him what that meant. ’• Wln'i-ever 
you go,” ho rejilied, “you are followed hy an .agent of 
police. When one is tired, he, hands yon over to 
another. Whatever you do, is known to tlieiii ; and a( 
tins moment tliercis one waiting in tlie street nntd you 
leave me.”’ 

We need .s.ay no more. Tlie jjrople wlio, under 
.all plviscs of government — (li"i|(oti.si!., constitutional 
inonareliy, and universal - suilrage rei)ul)he. - - eoollj 
tolerate, nay, they adndre .and vindicate, tills atrocious 
system of personal restraint and espionage, are totally 
unfit for the enjoyn.eiit of civil liberty. Jn eonelusion, 
we eao liardly recoimnend Jlio tiook hi'lore us, further 
tlnin to say, that its gossip, though often prosy to the 
verge of twaddle, is also soiuetiiues droll and Suiusing 
from its grapliic niinutenes.j. 


IVORY AND ITS ATl’HCATlONS. 

The Cliincse, from time immemoriai, have been cele¬ 
brated for their excellence in the f.ibrication of orna¬ 
mental articles in ivory ; and, strange to say, tip to 
otir own time, their iiroduelions are still unrivalled. 
Duropeau artists li.avc never stieceeded in cutting j\ory 
after the manner of tlieso people, nor, to all app(|iranco, 
is it likely tliey ever will. Nothing can lie more exqui¬ 
sitely beautiful tlian the delicate lucework of a OMnese 
fan, or the elaborate carving of their miniature junks, 
chess-pieces, and concentric halls: tlieir inadels of 
tenqiles, pagodas, and other pieces of iirciiiteeture arc 
likewise skilfully constructed ; and yet three tliousaiid 
years ago such monuments of art were executed witl^ 
the very same gnico and fidelity! 

Ivory was known to the Egyptians as an article both 
of use and ornament. Tlioy manufactured it into 
combs, rings, and a variety^of similar things. The 
processions on tlie walls of their jialaccs and tombs 
would seem to indicate the fact of its having heeti 
olitaiucd from India, and also froiulCtliiopia o? Central 
Africa. There is every reason to beliove also thatilie 
liarder and more occcssihlc ivory of tlie hippopotamus 
was extensively used by tbeiii. Colonel Hamilton 
Bmitli has seen a speeimeu of what appeared to he a 
sword-liaudle of ancient Egyptian workmanship, which 
has been recognised by dentists ns belonging to litis 
class of Ivory, 

Ivory was extensively used by the Jews. It-is fre¬ 
quently spoken of in Scripture as being obtained from 
Tarsliisli—an indiscriminate term for various places in 
tlie lands of the Gentiles, but prftbably referring in 
tills case to some part of India or Eastern Africa. 
Wardrobes wore made of ivory, or at least inlaid tvith 


it; the splend|d. throne of Solomon was formed gf this 
matcriM, overl.aid witli gold; Aliab built an ivory 
palace; aiul b^ls or coucbc-^of the same nAterial were 
common among tlio wcaitliy Israelites. The Phoeni- 
chius of 'Tyre—tliose iiterelnint-princes of antiquity— 
were so jirofuse of tills valuable article of their luxu¬ 
rious commerce as to provide ivoi^ lienclies for tlie 
rowers of their galleys. Assyria—whose rpeords and 
dilatory are only now liegiiining to be unfolded—pos¬ 
sessed niaguifleent articles of ^ory. Mr Layard, in 
Ilia excavations atfNincvuli, found ‘in the rubbisli iieiy; 
the bottom of a ehamlier. several ivory ornainonts upon 
wliicli were traces of gilding-: among them was the 
figure of a man in ion* rplies, carrying in one hand 
•tlie Egj-ptiiin rnu (in\iitu -part of a croueliing sphinx 

- and flowers designed Milli great taste and elegance.’ 

The Greeks—wlio were acquainted with it at least 

as e.arly as the lime of lioiner--gniduiilly introduced 
ivory as a material ftir sculiiture. In certain forms of 
eonihin.alion Mitli gold, it gave origin to the art of 
r/iii/srliji/iiilitiiir seiilptnri*, so called from jjfiie Givek 
jiriniitivcs, gold and ivoiw. Tills art, wliich was per¬ 
haps more luxurious than tasteful, was iiitrodueod 
about six hundred ye:irs lieforc tlie tfiiristian era; and 
it was niiieh iKlniired for it* singular beauty. It was 
not, however, till tlie days of I'liidias tliat it attained 
to its full siileiidouv. Two of the masterpioaes of this 
neulptor—tlie colossal statues of Minerva in tlie I’ar- 
thenon at Athens and llie Olympian .)ov(‘ in Ids temple 

— were formed of gold and ivory. The Jiinerva was 
forty'feet, high, and the Olympian .lupitor was one of 
the wonder... of the worlil. Vii the latter of these, the ' 
exposed parts of the figure a-ere of ivory', and tlio 
ilrajiery of gobl. It was si*^eil^on a tiironc elaborately 
I'ornied of gold, ivory, and cedar-wood ; it was adorned 
with pri'cioiis .stones ; and in Ids liaad the god sflstiuncd 
an eiiiblematic figure of V'ietory, ni.ade of the san^ 

I cosily materials. * 

The Itonians used ivory as a sj-ndiol of power; but 
they applied it iiraetieidly *o an kiiinite variety of 
purpose's. Tlieir kings' and uiagistrates sat *11 ivory 
tlirones of ricli aiul elaburiito (.'oiistrt^tion-*-an idea 
ri'cewed from tbe Etruscans. Tlie cnrule chairs 
of ivory and gold tliat helong-ed to the office of 
consul, together with the secjitres and other articles 
iif similar description, were all of Etruscan oriftiii. 
Tin’ lifni (‘lrii/i(tittls were tablets of ivory', on which 
were registered the transactions of tho senate and 
magistrates; tlic birtlis, marriages, and death.aof the 
licople; their r.iiik, class, and occupation, -with other 
tilings pertaining to tlie census. Tlie Romans also 
apyilieij this niatenal to the luanufacturc of musical 
iiistrunicnts, eomhs, couches, liariiessos of horses, 
sword-ldlts, girdles. 'liliey' were acquainted ^'ith the 
arts of dyeing and i»erusting ivory', and they also 
posse s^'ds mne splgndid specimens of chryselciihantinc 
statuary. Ancient writers, indeed, iiientioM no fiwver 
tlian one liundred statues cf goli^and ivory; but they 
fiiridsli II,s with no parliculaVs of tlie mode cf e^tpeuting 
these eolossili inommieiits of art in a substanctgwldch 
could only he obtained in sniiiH idcces. A head, 
smaller tli.an tlie uaind size, a statue about eight inches 
in height, iffid a iias-rclicf, arc tlie only specimens tliat 
cxi«t in till' iirescnt day. 

4fter tlie fall of the Roman Empire, the taste for 
ivory ormimenl becar.® aliuqjtt extinct. There were 
simie periods, l»wcver, in llie early part of meditcviil 
history w'hen this niiftcrial was not forgotten: when 
the caliphs of the EAt forratjd oT it some of tlie 
hoaiitifal'prnaments of.theit pmaces; wiioii'thc Ara¬ 
bian alchemists. subjected itdq the crucible, .and so 
producwl the pigment ivory blocKi when a Danish 
kniglit killed dn elepliant In the Jidij wars, and cs^ih- 
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lished, an order of knighthood whici},.still exists; 
■when Cliarlomagno, tlie emperor of the Wesit, liad 
ivory ornaments of xwe and ^curious ciyying.* It is, 
however, at a period substtiuont to, the return of tiic 
crusaders that we must date t)ic commencement of a 
general revival of the taste in Europe. It would he 
interesting to trace the stc'iJS by which ivory regained 
its place in the ar^ .and commerce of nations; hut on 
this point V?e must not linger. From th? low countries 
it spread to the far North. Its relations witli art antV 
beauty soon became vjidely recognised; the growing 
luxury of the Homan pontiljcate encouraged its appli- 
&tions; and towards the end of tjie lifteenth century 
it was extensively employed as an article of ornament 
and decoration in every country .md court of Europe. 
The Portuguese were the fir.st to revive a tralllc witli, 
Africa which had been dormant for upwards of KK»0 
years. It was originally confined to the immense stores 
of ivory which the natives had aecumuhited for the 
purposes of their superstition; but these soon became 
exhausted, ahd the inexorable depiands of European 
commerce once more iiropjpted (he destnietion of the 
mighty and docile,inhabitant of the wildeiiaess. F.le- 
phant-huliiting became a t-rajlo; and a terrible havoc 
tvas commenced, which has been unremittingly i)ur- 
sued down to the present time. 

The term ivory, originally derived from a Greek 
word signifying lieavy, is indiscriininah'ly applied to 
the following varieties of osseous matter:— 

1. The flasks aniJ teeth of the ('/c/dmHt.--Naturalists 
recognise two sxicoies of elepliants —tlie Asiatic (Elephns 
Jndicus) and the African {Ehphas Afnidims.') Tlie 
former of tlicse species is indigenous to the wliole of 
Southern India and the Eastern Arehipelago; imt Hie 
largest ’’and most valuabli'*' Indian elepliant is tliat of 
Ceylon. Tlie second species is found tlirongliout tlie 
whole of Africa: and oo thr banks of tlie great rivers 
and lakes of tile unexplored regions of the interior, 
hordes Of the flncstuAfrican elephants are supposed to 
■»^ander in security. It w.as until very recently believed 
timt the Asiatic elephant yielded 'the largest teeth, and 
those imported from Pi'gu, CiKdiin-Cliina, and Ceylon, 
sometimes weighed 150 llm. Specimens, however, have 
been obtained from tlic interior of Africa of iimcli 
greater w^iglit i^nd dimensions. ]\Ir Gorilon Cuinming 
has in ids collection a jiair of teeth taken from an old 
bull elephant in the vicinity of Hie equator, of which 
the. larger of the two nicusurcs JO feet t) inches long, 
and:weighs 173 lbs.; and Mr Cawood, who residc'd thirty, 
years at the Cape, has another jiair in ids possession 
measuring 8| feet each, and weighing logetliqr 330 Iba. 

Besii^es these contemporary races of elephants, the 
market is extensively supplied by the fossil ivory 
derived from the tusks of the groat mammoth or fossil 
elephant of the geologist. The remains of this gigantic 
animal are abundantly distributed over the -whole 
extent of the globe. Tliey exist in largo masses in the 
northern hemisphere, deeply enfhedded in the alluvial 
deposits of the tertiary period. liiiiTihold|u disjpvercd 
specimens on some of the mo.st clowated ndges of the 
Andes; and similar ifimaina liave been found in Africa. 
In the .frozen regions of the far North, surrounded 
by snoeessive layers of everlasting ice, ths- fossil ivory 
exists in a state of perfect preservation, and it con¬ 
stitutes indeed an important article of commerec in the 
north of Europe. * 

- 2. The teeth of the hippnpotamm, or river - horst %— 
These, ufidtr the inappropriate term of ‘sca-h^rsc 
teetl^fi^ply the most ^litahkncvory ^r the dentist. 
Iq^upiMan to twenty grinders, the animal has twelj^e 
froiir’teetli, tne outer on each lide of the jaw being 
thfi largest and faosj prized? This isrory is much 

—-■^-•- 3 --- 

* la Uie ^UTlaty of cattaidral at Aix -,Ia - Cli&pello is still 
proaerved, amcJiqf othe/Weltcs of this groat p/ince, an immense 
Ivory hunting-horn j ‘ Chiiriemagne'S ohess-men,' which still 
esfif, teal of thdeoUgetion of W(»l(s of art at (^olc^iie. 


harder, -closer in the grain, and more valifablo than 
that of the elephant. _ It is remarkably, moreover, for 
the extreme hardnes's of Its enamel, whieh is quite 
incapable of being cut, and will strike fire with- a steel 
instrument. The large teeth of tho liippopotamns 
■weigh on the nv erage 6 lbs., and the small ones about 
1 Ih'. each. Their value ranges from 6 s. to 408. per lb. 

3. The teeth of the walrus, or sea - cow. — These arc 
nearly straight, and measure from 2 feet to feCt in 
length. The exterior portion of the tooth possesses a 
much finer grain and texture than its core, which in 
appearance and .properties hears a close resenihlance 
to ordinary bone. Of a yellowish cream-colour and 
mottled, this iv’bry is mueli less valuable than the teeth 
‘of the hippopotamus. It is seldom applied in our day 
to other than dental purposes; hut its antiquity i.s 
intere.sting. Tlio Scandinavian relics of the clevciiHi 
and twelfth centuries, with which our museums are so 
profusely enriched, are for the most part formed of the 
teeth of the walrus. The elegant spiral liorn of the 
narwhal or sea - unicorn also produces ivory of a 
superior quality. It is not to any great extent applied 
to useful jmrposes, but is more frequently preserved 
in museums and collections ns a beautiful natural 
curiosity. 

The tusks and teeth of the elephant—tlie latter, for 
the sake of diatinetion, arc tenued grinders—arc formed 
after the ordinary manner of the teeth of animals, 
'j’lie organi.sm wliicii converts Hie earthy constituents 
of tlie blood into cellular tissue and membrane, con¬ 
tributes in tl.ie same way to form the teeth' hj' the 
successive deposition of layer u]ion layer of the soft 
vascular pulp. 'J'lic marl s of these depositions, or 
laniiine, are clearly distiiiguiSliahle in the longitudinal 
striiu of the section of a tooth. Mr Corse Seott states 
that Hie Induni eleph.ant has only ten or twelve 
laminie in the tooth, while that of tho great manmiotli 
has twenty-four, besides liaving a much more regu¬ 
larly disposed eiiaiiiol. The tooth is hollow about 
half-wiiy up, but a very siii.all tubular cavity is visible 
throughout its entire length. This, stinielimcs called 
the nerve, is in reality the apex of suceossivo forma¬ 
tions in the pna'css of growth. The grinders arc 
seldom u.sed in the arts. They are of a different 
ti'.xtnre,, Hie lamiiue more loosely combined, and pos- 
se.ssing' a teiideiiey to sep.arate, whicli renders them 
unfit for no.-irly all useful purposes. Ivory has the 
saiiie-*chemieal eoii.stitution as ordinary teeth — that 
is, cartilage united to such cartliy ingredients as tho 
phosjulu'te of lime. 

Hut it is very remarkable that the fossil ivory of the 
mammotli, and specimens of tho historic period of 
I’ompeii or Egypt, contain sometimcB as much as 10 
‘per cent, more of fluoride of calcium than thq ivory of 
Hie present day. We apprehend, however, that this 
property — first investigated by Ur George Wilson— 
may lie derived from lo.ig-coiitiimcd contact-with earth, 
since fluoride of calcium,is the chief ingredient in tho 
cmuncl or exterior iiortion of the tooth. Ancient ivory, 
liaving thus gained in its inorganic bases, becomes 
defleientSn the gelatjnous coftetituents necessary to its 
presorwition. W# recently had a singularly beautiful 
application of the knowledge of this principle in the 
t-ase of the ivory specimens sent from Nineveh l>y Mr 
Layard. On their arrival in England, it was discovered 
tliat they were rapidly crumbling to pieces, rrofessor 
Owen recommended that tho articles should he boiled 
in a solution of albumen, which was done accordingly, 
and the ivory rendered as firm and solid as Vhen it 
was first entombed. 

We may allude here to a very singular physical 
property wliicii is -possessed b)j tho elephant’s 'ttlsk. 
8 x)ccim«n« have frequently been obtained wWch were 
found to contain musket - bullets in their centre, 
surtounded with a species of osseous pulp diflering 
fji 3 )pi .the ordinary character and constitution of ivory. 
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There was frequently no corresponding orifice on the 
surface of the tusk ; and hence Blumcnhach, and other 
naturalists, were led to form some very inaccurate 
notions regarding this circumstance. Mr Rodgers of 
SliefBeld some years ago forwarded a variety of such 
specimens to the Edinburgh Collegf Museum, and 
these were very closely examined by Professor GooSsir, 
who, in a copimunmation to the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh, demonstrated that this arose simply from 
a property of isolating foreign substances common to 
all osseous organised bodies: the ball having been 
enclosed by the tusk in its pulpy s(jpretion, and cor¬ 
rosive action thereby prevented, the process of growth • 
continued without interruption. ^ 

Ivory is a solid, white, translucent substance, di.stin- 
guishable from bone by its beautiful texture of semi¬ 
transparent rhomboidal network. The finest iv or^ s 
much more transparent than paper of the same tmelgr 
ness. A thin transverse section idnccd under the micr<^ 
scope exhibits a scries of cundliucar lines diverging 
from the centre and interlacing each other with groat 
regularity and beauty, closely resembling in aiipcarauco 
the engine-turning of a watch. It possesses a specific 
gravity varying from 1‘888 in the tooth of the walrus, 
to 2'843 in that of the elephant. Its mean gravity is 
therefore about two and a half times greater tlian 
water. The best, finest, and most valuable ivory is 
• that obtained from the African elephant. When recently 
eut, it exhibits something of a yellowish transparent 
tint, which is duo to the oil it contains, but this grn- 
durtlly changes to a beautiful and permaiipnt white. It 
is not easily staineu or destroyed by ciposurc to the 
atmosphere, and on that aetumnt is used m the arts for 
all the higher purposes, and especially for carved orna¬ 
ments—such as chess-pieee.s, crucifixes, and aftieles of 
virtii. Indian ivory, on the contr.ary, vhen fir.st cut, is 
l>erfc*ctly white, but it becomes yellow and discoloured 
with ago and exposure. A good illu.stration of this 
circumstance is presented by the dingy-colourcd keys 
of an old pianoforte. 

This i>opular definition of good and inferior ivory is 
however, in point of fact, somewhat incorroet, since 
ivory obtained from the coast of Africa is often inucb 
inferior to tliat obtained from the Indian Arelii- 
pelago. Tlic best rule for determining tlie nunlitj' 
is probably that of its vicinity to the cqtiator. 
The ivory brouglit from within the lOtli licgrees 
of north and south latitude is iueoniitarabiy tin* 
finest in the market; it is at tlic same time the 
most transparent, which of itself is a valualdtWcharac-' 
teristlc. Our Indian ivory for some 5 'ear.s hack, 
instead of being sliippcd by way of tlie C.npe for 
England, lias, in order to save time, Ix'eii sent by 
tlie Kt“d. Sea to Suez, and thence (ronveyed, generally 
on the backs of camels, across the Desert to Alexan¬ 
dria, where it is again shipped on board the Oriental 
steam-packets for Southampton, and conveyed by rail¬ 
way to London. By this expeditious mode of transit, 
however, the value of the ivory is frequently much 
deteriorated. The damage it sustains in bcinc so often 
loaded and unloaded; ana the intense heat of a tropical 
sun to which it is openly exposed'in crossing ^he 
Isthmus—render the tusks unsound at the core, nume¬ 
rous cracks and fissures appear over the surface, th 8 
points are frequently broken off, and on the whole its 
market-price is eonsiderably depreciated. 

There is no means of accurately detennining the 
intrinsic value of our importation of ivory — the 
price is so variable. In 1827, upwards of 3000 
cwt.; In 1842, upwards of 6000 cwt.; and in I860, 
about 8000 cwt. was inported, of which about four- 
fifths was entered fo* home consumption. In point 
of quantity or bulk it is not ealculated to* attract 
attention, por does the commercial transaction excite 
much notice. A quiet advertisement in the front 
page of the Economist, a few letters from I^dosq 


Birmingham; Sheffleld to City brokers—for the 
ivory-trade is confined to a very small nutnlxjf of 
houses—and|a cargo of Afri*an or Ifldion Ivory, 
amounting perhap? to L.60^00 sterling, is quickly and 
easily disposed of. The supply at this moment is 
unequal to the demand, and the price is steadily 
advancing. ^ 

Small teeth weighing from 4 lo*20 lbs.,are worth 
from Jj.lO to L.K! per cwt.; and the price of the cnor- 
•inous tusks wo have referred to, which arc far beyond 
the limits of the above scale, i.'sprobably equal to L.50 
per cwt. or npwnffds. African is worth about 25 p(|r 
cimt. more tlian Indian ivory of corresponding size and 
quality. 

To attempt even to cgtaloguc the extremely diversi- 
,flod uses to wliicli ivory i? applied would of itself be 
no ea.sy task. Tiicro is not perhaps in tho whole 
commercial list an article possessed of \ydor relations. 
It is e.xteiisively consumed in the manufacture of 
handles to knives and fork.s, and cutlery of everj' 
description; eoml).se»f all kinds; brushes of ovciy form 
and use; billiard-balls, chess-men, dice, dice-boxes; 
bracelets, ifccklaecs, rings, brooelies slabs for^ihiniature 
portraits, pocket-tablets, card-cases; paper-knives, slioe- 
! ing-horns, largo spoons .and forks for salad; ornamental 
work-boxes, jewel-casket.s, small inlaid tables; furniture 
for doors and cabinets; pianoforte and organ keys; 
stothcscopes, lancet-cases, and surgical instruments; 
microscoi)es, lorgnettes, and plulosophical instruments; 
tlicrmomctcr scales, hydrometer scales, ai*l mathe¬ 
matical instnmicnts; snuff-boxes, cigar-cases, pipe- 
tubes; fans, flowers, fancy boxes; crucifixes, crosiers, 
and symbols of faitli; idols, gods, and symbols of 
superstition; vases, urns, sarcophagi, and em^ems of_ 
tho di'iid ; tcmpl('.s, pagodas'; tlirones, emblems of niy- 
tliology; and, in siiort, there* is hardly a purpose in 
tho useful and ornaiuentafcart* to which ivory is, or 
has not been in sonic way extensively employed. At 
jire.scnt, the ivory carvings of DieJIpe are the /Tnost in 
Europe; but the genius of tho present age is utilita¬ 
rian, and so arc its ajiplications of ivory. If wo desire 
high art in the fabrication of this material, we must 
go hack a few centuries, #r be Satisfied with the 
beautiful productions of China or Uindostan. We could 
scarcely give a i.iore apt illustration ofi this truth than 
by p'oiuting to the sc.at of lionour set apart for Prince 
Albert in the closing scene of the Great Exhibition. 
Elevated on tlie crim.sou plaWorm, and standing forth 
ms an appropriate emblem of the artistic genius of*tho 
tuit^ity collection, was observed the magnificent ivory 
tlironc pij?scntcd to her Majesty by tlie Rajah of 
Travancore! 

From the great value of the material, tho*econo¬ 
mical cutting of it up is of the last importance. 
Nothiii^r is lost. The smallest fragments arc of some 
value, have certain uses, and bear a correj^kmding 
price. Ivory dust, whfth is produced in large quanti- 
tic.s, is a most valuable felatinc, and as such extensively 
emplo^ied straw-hat makers. The greatest gon- 
sumption of ivory fcs undoubtedly in connection with 
the cutlery trade. For these ;^rpose 8 alone about 
200 tons are annually used in Sheffield and Birming¬ 
ham, and tJfo ivory in nearly every instance II from 
India. Tho mode of manufacturing knife - handles 
is very siimile and expeditious;—The teeth are first 
cut into slabs of the requisite thickness—then to the 
prdper cross dimensions, by means of circular saws of 
diffiirent sliapg^. ’They are afterwards drilled with 
great accuracy' by atlmcliinoif rivettod to the blade; 
a%d finally smdfethed and polished. We believe that 
this branch of indusW alone gives employment to 
about 500 persons 4n Stieffleld. C^mbs are seldom made 
,of any iVory but Indian, knd their mode of manu¬ 
facture we had recently occasi(Jm t<%4eseribe.* A large 


* See aHiOttide on tha Aberdein Coraworks, No. S9C. • 
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araouijt of ivory is consumed in the- Ijacks of hair¬ 
brushes ; and this branch of the trade lias recently 
undergone considerable improvements. The old method 
I of making a tooth-brusli, tor example, was to lace the 
bristles through the ivory, aiuh then to glue, or other¬ 
wise fasten, an outside slab to the brush for the purpose 
of concealing the holes and wire-thread. I'his mode of 
manufacture has ,l)een improved on by a method of 
working the hair into the solid ivory; and brushes of 
this description are now the best in the market. Tlieim 
chief exccllenec consists in their preserving their ori¬ 
ginal white colour to tlie last, wliicliris a groat deside- 
nitnm. Rilliard-balls constitute ^.'lothcr considerable 
item of ivory consumption. They cost from Gs. to 
12 s. each; and the nicely of ^mr .ornamental turning 
produces balls not only of 'the most perfect spherical 
form, but accurately corresponding in size and weiglit' 
even to a sinj^lo grain. 

Tlie ivory miniature tablets so nincli in use, and 
which are so invaliialile to tlie artist from the e.xiiui- 
sitely delicate texture of tlie inatervrl, are now jirodneecl 
by means of a very lieaitlifid and liigldy interesting 
chomicahproeess. .Vhos))lioric acid of tlieu-saal speeilie 
gravity rciider.s ivory soft and nearly jilastic. 'I'lie 
plates are cut from tlie eireimiferciiee of tlio tusk, 
somewhat after the njanner of paring a eiienmtier, and 
tlicn softened hy means of tlie aeid. Wlien washed 
with water, pressed, and dried, tlie ivory regains its 
former eoiisisteney, and even its mieroseojiic structure 
is not atiiieted by Die jiroeess. I'lates thirty indies 
square have lieen formed in lids way, and a great 
reduction in pric-c lias tlma been idli'cted. I’ainting 
on ivory, we may adii, was practised among tlie 
iiueienls. 

Mr M'Culloeli and otlief stati.slical writers predict 
the speedy extinction of tlie clepliaiit, from tiie enor¬ 
mous consumption of itj tev<h; and eu.-ions ealeiilatioii.s 
of the nuinherof these animals annually cxtiriialed to 
supply tne ICiiglish market atone are now getting soiiic- 
wjlidt popular, h'or example: ‘in 1827 tlic customs- | 
duty on ivory (20s. per cwt. — ^ncc reduced to Is.) ' 
amounted to L..‘12.')7.. Tlie .verage weight of the ele¬ 
phant’s tusk is GO Ih.s.; i:id therefore .".OKi eleiiliaiits 
have heon killed to supiily this quantity of ivory.’ 
But those ealeu^tions are in many respect ^ quite f.d- 
lacions. in the first place, the average wciglit of our 
imported tusks is not (it) Ihs.: we iiave the authority 
of one of tlic first ivory-merchants in Jaindon for 
stateng that 20 ihs. will he a much clo.scr appro.vi-,, 
matiori. This at once iin-ol\cs a tlircefoid ratio of 
destruction. < In pl.ice of ."010, we sliould|,have tlic 
terriblt>i siaiiglitcr of 0120 elciihaiits for one year’s 
consumption of ivory in Knglaild! This, lioweier, is 
not tlie case. In tliese calcnlations tlie imineiise 
massc.s of fossil ivory we liave alluded to are oh\^ously 
overlooked, and the equally immense quantities of 
broken tcetli wliidi are disiiiticred from tlie deserts 
of Araiiia, or tlie jungles of jtleiitral Atriea. Tlie 
truth is, wo li.ave piorl reason to kt'ow, yhat a very 
lar^ projiortioii of tlic commerciai supply of Europe 
is sustained from the almo.st inexhaustible store of 
tliese dqficriptions of ivory. ’ 

Nevsrtheless, it is indisputable that tls.' insatiable 
demands of nuHlern commerce will inevitably le.ut to 
the ultimate extermination of tliis noble anininl. 
Ills venerable career is ignoiiiiniously hrrfiifflit to an 
end merely for the sake of the two teeth lie carries 
in his mouth ; which arc very Kke.ly destined* to 
be cut into rings to assi^ the ^ant Aflglo-Saxons in 
cutting their teeth, or partly made intc» jelly to satirfy 
the tastes and appetites of a Ldndon aldennan. \vo 
cannot tonsonably lipjic for it new •suspension of the 
- trafllc! indeed we can orilydoolj for its extension. The 
luxuriou-s taste? of ^ap.arc inimical to the existence 
of tire elophaiif. Kroin time inimiemorial, the war of 
extgTiiuuatiun Iiasj'dxiptsd. Ills .rightful domain—in 


the plain or the wilderness, or 'amid the wild herbage 
of his native savannas—is 'at all points ruthlessly im 
vaded. But the icsult is inevitable—it will come to 
an end; and some future generation of naturalists— 
those of them at least who are curious in Palaiontology 
—will regard the remains of our contemporary races 
of l-lcphants with tlic same kind of astonishment with 
which wc investigate the pre-hiscoric evidences of the 
gigantic tapir or the mammoth. 


B T. I 0.11 TED FLOWERS. 

The facts of Eic following brief narrative, which are 
'.•cry few and of but melancholy interest, became 
known to me in the precise order in wliieli they are 
laid before tlie reader. They were forced upon my 
observation ratlicr than sought out hy me; and tlicy 
present, to niy mind at least, a touching picture of tlie 
bitter coiiOiet industrious poverty is sometimes called 
upon to wage witli ‘ tlie tliousand natural sliocks wliicli 
flesli is lieir to.’ 

It must he now eight or nine years .since, in travers¬ 
ing a eertaiu street, whieli runs for ne.arlyhalf a irtilc in 

a clireet line soutliward, 1 first encountered Ellen-. 

.She was then a f.iir young girl of seventeen, rather 
uhovc the middle size, and witli a quccn-like air and * 
gait wliich made lier appear taller tliaii slio really wa.s. 
Her couiiteiiaiiee, pale lint healthy, and of a perfectly 
regular and classic mould, was ohamiing' to look upon 
from its undefinablo exiKicssion of lovablehcss and 
h\ieet temper. Her tiny feet trijiped noiselessly along 
tlie paveincnt, and a glance from Jier black eye some¬ 
times met mine like a ray of liglit, as, punctually at 
twenty niiiiutcs to nine, we passed each otlier near 

-House, eacli of us on our way to tlie theatre of 

OUT daily operations. Slie was an cndiroidercss, as I 
.soon discovered from a small streteliiiig-frame, con- 
ti'iiiing some unfriiisiied work, which slio occasionally 
carried in her hand. She set me a rvorthy example of 
punctuality, and I could any day liave told the time to 
a iiiinn+o without looking at my watcli, by marking 
tlie spot wliere we jiassed each other. 1 learned to 
look i'jr her regularly, and before i knew her name, 
liad given her tliat of ‘Minerva,’ in acknowledgment 
of iicr <'Viciency as a mentor. 

A year after tlie commencement of our acquaintance, 
whicli never ripened into speech, liaiipeiiing to set out 
Jroni home one morning a quarter of an hour before my 
usual time, I in.ade tlic pleasing discovery that my juve¬ 
nile Minerva lind a younger sister, if possible still more 
beautiful than herself. The pair wore taking an affec¬ 
tionate leave of eacli otlipr at tlio crossing of the New 
Road, and tlie silver accents of the younger as, kissing 
her sister, slio laugliod out, ‘(:^d-by, Ellen,’ gave me the 
first information of the real nBbie of my pretty mentor. 
Tlie liflle Mary-^for so was the younger called, who 
qfjuld not he more than eleven years of age— was a 
slender, frolicsome sylph, witli a skin of the purest 
carnation, and a face like that of Sir Joshua’s seraph 
in tlio National Gallery, but with larger orbs and 
longer lashes shading them. As she danced and leaped 
before me on her way home again, I could not but 
admire the natural ease and grace of every motion, nor 
fail to comprehend and sympathise with the anxious 
looks outlie sis'tcrs’ only parent, \hcir widowed mother, 
who stooif watcliing the return of the younger darling 
at the door of a very humble two-storey dwelling, in 
tljo.vkinity of the New River Head. 
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Nearly two years passed away, durinjr wliich, witli 
the exception of Sundays itnd holidays, every reeuiTing 
morning brought me the grateful W'ough inomcutary 
vision of one or both of the charming sisters. •Then 
came an additional pleasure —1 met them both together 
every day. The younger had coinmanced practising 
the same delicate and ingenious craft of embroidtry, 
and the two pursued stheir industry in company under 
the same employer. It was amusing to mark the 
demure assumption of womanhood darkening the brows 
of the aerial little sprite, as, with all the new-born 
consequence of responsibility, she walked soberly by 
her sister’s side, frame in hand, ftnd ,oe,easionally 
revealed to passers - by a brief glimpse of her many- 
coloured handiwork. They were the very picture of 
beauty and happiness, and happy beyond question 
must their innocent lives have been for many pleasant 
months. But soon the shadows of care began to 
over their hitherto joyous faces, and traces of anxietyy* 
perhaps of tears, to lie too pl.ainly visil)le on their 
paling cheeks. All at once I missed them in my 
morning’s walk, .and for several days — it migiit be 
weeks—saw nothing of them. 1 was at lengtli startled 
from my forgetfulness of their very' existence by the 
suddou apparition of both one Moiiday morning clad in 
the deepest mourning. I saw the truth at once; the 
mother, who, I had remarked, wa:' prematurely' old and 
feeble, was gone, .and the two orphan cbdilren were 
left to battle it with the world. My eoiijeeture w»s 
tbo truth, as a neigblwir of whom 1 maile some 
iiuiuiries on the subject was not slow to inform me. 

•Ah, sir,’ said tlic good woman, ‘ jiodt Mrs 1)- 

have had a laard time of i^ ami she ijfrn an’ bred a 
geiillcooman.' 

I asked her if the daughters were iiroiided Jtir. 

‘Indeed, sir,’eontimied my informant, ‘I’m afi.ird 
not. ’Twas the most mifortiiatesl thing in the world, 

sir, poor Mr I) - ’s dying jest as a’ did. You see, sir, I 

ho warn soldier, alightin’out in Tiidy, and his poor wife I 
lef at liome wi’ them two blos.soins o’ gals, lie warii’t | 
what you call a common soldier, sir, hut some kind o’ i 
oljicer like; an’ in some great battle fought seven year 
ngoue he done lino servieo I’ve lioerd, anil pioniotion 
was send out to ’un, hut didn’t get there till the poor 
man was dead of ids wounds. The news of he’.s de.illi 
cut up his poor wife complete, and slie hail’t been 
herself since. I’ve kiiow’d she wasn’t long for hero 
ever since it conn*. Wust of all, it seems (hat llkeause 
the poor man was dead the very day the iiroinotioii 
re.aclK'd ’un, a’ didn’t die a captain after all, agd so the 
jioor widder didn't get no jiension. How they’ve a’ 
managed to live is more than I can tell. The oldc't 
gal is very clever, th(>y say; but Lor’bless ’ee! 'taint 
much to s'port three as is to be got out o’ broideriu’.’ • 

Thus ciiliglitciicd on the subjeet of their private 
history, it was with very dillercnt feelings 1 after¬ 
wards regarded these unfortunate eliildren. Bereft of 
both parents, and east iipmi^ a world with the ways of 
which they were utterly unaequaiuted, and in which 
they might he doomed to the most painful struggles 
even to procure a bare #ibsisteiicc, one tre* 5 ure was 
yet left them—it was the treasure o^eacli Ollier’s love. 
So far as the depth of this feeling could be estimSted 
from the looks and actions of botli, it was all in all l« 
each. But the sacred bond that bound them w'as 
destined to be rudely rent asunder. Tbo cold w inds of 
nutumii began to visit too roughly the fair jiale face of 
the younger girl, and tlie uiimistakublc indications of 
consumption made their apiKiaraiice: the harassing 
cough, the hectic check, the deep-settled pain in the 
side, the failing breath. Against these dre.ad fore¬ 
runners it Was ■ vain long to contend; and the poor 
_ child had to remain*at home in her solitaiiy sick- 
’ chamber, while the loving sister* toiled harder than 
•ever to provide, if possible, the means of conifortwnd 
restoration to h«hlth. All the world knows thc^ndiiig 


of such a hoxielcss strife as tins. It is sometimes the 
will of Jleavcli tliat the ji.atli of virtue, like fliat of 
glory, leads to the grave. it was imthe present 
instance: Ihe "dos-sotn of this fair young life withered 
away, and the grdss-fringed lips of the cliild’s early 
tomb closed over the lifeless relies ere spring Iwd 
dawned upon the year. 

Sorrow had graven legible traced upon the brow of 
my hapless mentor when I saw her agliin. ■ How 
different now was the vision that greeted my daily 
sight from that of former ygars! The want that 
admits not of idlwwailin;^eompelled her still to pursue 
h(T daily course of Jabour, and slie pursued it with tlR 
same eonstimey aniT punctuality as she had ever done. 
But the e.\.qnisUely eliiselled f.ice, the inajostie gait, 
the elastic step—thc*l)eiiuly and glory of youtli, 
’unshaken bee-mse unassaulted by death and sorrow— 
where were they ? jVIas! all the bewiteliing charms 
of her former being liail gone down intft tlie grave *if ■ 
her niotlier and sister; and .she, tlieir support and itlol, 
seemed no more nojj' Ilian she really waff—a wayworn, 
solitary, and isolateil straggler for daily bread.' 

Were tl^s a lielion (liat 1 am wx’iting, it would be an 
easy matter to deal out a nieasnri'*of poetical justice, 
ami to mompenso poor Jillen for all lier industry, 
self-denial, and suffering m the .arms of a Im.sband, 
who sliould posse.s.s as many anif great virtne.s as lier- 
self, and an ample fortune to boot. I w isli with all niy 
lieart tliat it were a iiction, and that I’rovidence liad 
never fnruished me with sueli a seeming ^lomaly to 
add to the list of my di'sultory elirouieles. But I am 
telling .a true story of a life. J:lUen found no mate, 
b'o mate, did I say'? Y’es, one; tlie same giim yoke¬ 
fellow whose deliglit it is ‘ to gatlicr roses in tlie spring’ ’ 
paid ghastly court fp her liMed clianns, and w6u her—‘ 
who sliall say an unwilling iiride ? I could see his 
gr.adual hut deadly adva«t(i;es my daily walk.s: tlie 
same indications that gave warning of tlie sisier’s fate 
adniunished me tliat she also wii» on her wOf to the 
toinh, and that the place that had known her woi^d 
soon know her no nrore. She, grew lUiy by day more 
feeble; and one morning I found her seated on tlic 
step of a door, unable to ]*roeeeds After that she 
disaiipeaied from my view'; and tliongli T mwer saw 
lier again at tlie old sjiot, I have seldom passed that 
.spob since, though for many years folTow'ing the same 
route, without recognising again in iqf mind’s eye 
tlie gr.aecfiil form and angel aipeet of JClleii 1)-. 

. • 

‘•And is tins the end of your inournful history?’ 
some querulous reader demands. Not quite. There , 
is a soul*of good in things evil. Coiiipassion dwells 
willi the di’pths of misery ; and in tlie valley of the 
shadow of deafli dove-eyed t'liarity walks with shining 
wings,. ... It was nearly two months after 1 had 
lost sight of poor Ellen, that during one of my 
(liimer-liour j)cranibul»tions about town, I Woked in 
almost accidentally UBon my old friend an^ cbuni, 

.lack JV-. Jjek keeps a perfumer’s shop not a 

luindred infles fronistlray’s Inn, where, ensconced il^i to 
his eyes in delicate odours, he jms*.'.s his leisure hours— 
tlie hours wlien commeree Hags, and people hye more 
pressing aShirs to attend to than the dclcetiktion of 
tlieir nostrils— in the cuthusiastie study of art and 
t'lr/it. His simp is hardly more crammed with bottles 
and attar,* soa]), scents, and all the etceteras of the 
tuilet, tlian the rest of his house with prints, pictures, 
taijyiugs, and curiosities of every sort. Jack and I 
went to schoof togetlqor, and sowed our slender crop of 
wild oats togqfher; and, indeed, in some sort liavc 
liien together over since. Wo both liavo our own 
collections ot, racitie 8 ,*such as, they are, and each 
criticises the other’s npw imrclfiiscs. Oxi the i>resent 
occasion tliero wjis a new Vaa.§omebo4y’s old jiaintlng 
awaiting my judgment; and no sitoer did my eliniJow' 
darken his doer, than starting from* Ips lair, and bidding 
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tlie boy ring the bell should he be wanted, be bustled 
mo up stairs, calling by the way to His Tiouselfceper, 
Mrs .Tones—fjack is a bachelor—to bring up coffee for 
two. I was prepared'to pipnounce my Uictum on his 
newly - acquired treasure, and was -going to bounce 
unceremoniously into the old luraber-room over the 
lobby to regale my sight with the delightful confusion 
of his unarranged «accumiiIiitions, when he pulled me 
forcibly back by the coat-tail. ‘ Not there,’ said Jack; 
‘ you can’t go there. Go into my snuggery.’ , 

‘ And why not there ? ’ said I; jealous of some new 
purchase which I was ilut to see. ,, 
c<‘Bocaase there’s somebody ill there—it is a lx?droom 
now: a poor girl; slie wanted a fiacu to die in, poor 
tiling, and I put her in there.’ 

‘ Who is she ?—a relative-^’ ' 

' No; I never sawlier till Monday last. Sit down, I ’ll 
tell you how it was. Set down tlie coffee, Mrs .iones, 
and just loolss in upon the patient, will you? Sugar 
and cream ? You know iny we.akiiess for the dead 
wall in Lineoln’s Inn Fields.’ (.Tack never refuses a 
beggar backed by that wall, for thenove of Bon Jonson, 
who, he devoutly believes, bad a hand in building it.j 
‘Well, I met with iivr there on Monday last. She a.sked 
for nothing, but held out her hand, and as sTie did so 
the tears streamed from her eyes on the pavement. 
Tlie poor creature, it ■w.rs plain enough, was then dying; 
and 1 told her so. Slie s.aid slic knew it, but had no 
place to die in hut tlie parish workliouse, and liopcd tliat 
I would not send her there. What’s the use of talking? 
I brought'^her here, and ])ut lier to sleej) on the sola 
while Jones cleaved out the lumber-room and got np a 

bed. I sent for Dr II-to look at her ; he gave her 

a week or ten days at the farthest; I don't tliink she'll 

.last so long. The curate qf St-conics every d.iy 

to see her, and I like to jalk to lief iny.'clf sometimes. 
Well, Mrs Jones, how goes sjie on?’ 

‘ She’s .asleep,’said tiiu housek<. oper. ‘ AVould yon like 
to look ftt her, gentlpnon ? ’ 

We entered the room togetller. It was .as if some 
uAaecountable presentiment liad forewarned me; tliere, 
upon a snow-wliitc slicet, a .d pilloweii by my friend’s 
favourite cider-dqwrt sq^iab, lay the wasteil form of 

Ellen D-; She slept "soundly and bri'iitlicd loudly; 

and Dr ^I-, who entered wliilc we stood at the 

bedside, informed us tliat in all probability slie wpuld 
awatke only to die, or if to sleep again, tlien to wake no 
more. Tiie latter was tiie true proplieey. She awoke 
qn hour or two after my departure, and passed away 
that same night in a quiet slumlier without a pang., 

I never leajned by what cliain of circumstances slic 
' was driven to seek aims in tlie public streets.* 1 might 
liave dqpo so perliaps liy inquiry, but to w'hat purpose? 
She died in peace, with friendly hniuk and friendly 
hearts near her, and Jack buried her in liis own grave 
in Highgate Cemetery, at his own c.xiiense', and 
declares ^le is none tlie worse^for it. I am of lijs 
opinion. ^ 

• NOTES FROM AUSTilALlA^ ‘ 
Letter-s from working?men have been published in great 
numbers by the home-press, but » voice frorn^the trades¬ 
man hai seldom been beard; or, if beard, has not been 
attended to. I trust in some measure to supply the 
deficiency to those middle-class townsfolk i^io seek to 
emigrate to Australia. , 

1st, I can only reconcile the differen^ccounts furnished 
by emigrsmts—believing people t^.jvrito at they think at 
the time—by remembering that some kavo come frojp 
quiet rural places, and others from populous towns. 
The first will consider Qpelong—uts beautiful bay, ships, 
and steamers, as a bustling, improving, and increasing 
town, laid out^fiir %i^utuM provincial ^pital; the last 
will regard, it as a 4 (^ 1 , detadied sefies of \illages, which 


will some day be a large town. A niodifibation oi these 
causes, allowing for age, temperament, circurastafices, and 
station in life, will explain any ordinary discrepancy in 
the accounts from ^is country, 

2d, The various accounts of the climate must in a 
measure be traced to the same causes. People used to 
out,-door labour*in Dritaia find the winter so mild, that' 
everything is lauded to the skie^; those used to nice, 
roomy, convenient houses at home, finding themselves 
so very differently situated, condemn climato, prospects, 

' and everything. Both may convey a false impression. 
The cold or heat by the thermometer is no test of sen¬ 
sation ; days, hoprevor warm, are exceedingly agreeable, 
except the hot-wind days, which are absolutely indescrib¬ 
able, yet I havb seen some men work out all day in the 
Ivorst of them. They cause groat relaxation in the system, 
and produce dysentery, especially among children. Com¬ 
pared with other hot countries, this appears to be the 
most agreeable. 

lid. Employment. —This is readily to bo obtained by 
working mechanics of all kinds in the towns; rememberin',' 
that a very small sprinkling of workmen for finer work— 
such as cornice-mouldings, fine freestone work, cabinet¬ 
work, &c.—will be able to find employment for a long 
time to come, because, till a new generation spring up, 
who can live upon the accumulations of their sires, money 
will not be diverted to any great extent from busiuesB in 
land, buildings, or inerchandise. A considerable number 
of labourers will find employment about the towns, at the 
alores, on the wharfs, &c. at about 24s. weekly. Country 
ivork on the sheep-stations—as shepherds, drivers of bul¬ 
lock-drays, sheep-washing and shearing, cooking for the 
men, Ac.—is remunerated by about L.2.5 and food. These 
live far off in t^e solitary plains, almost apart from men, 
and come to town once, tiV?ce, nr thrice a year, as their 
distance and employment may determine. Tlie Sabbath 
iias little of the religious character for them, and tiiey know 
little of the progress of mankind. Agriculture also employs 
men at about the same rate. There is no probability of 
wages falling, for a long time to corue, with any stream of 
emigration likely to come out hither ; for if the country 
cannot grow inorp wool, a greater attention to its quality 
wv'uld employ more men; and agricultui'c will absorb a 
va.it population as soon as the land-question has bqgn 
fairly overhauled, and settled on a foundation that will 
allow a small capitalist to obtain, at a fair price, a suit¬ 
able farm: besides, everything necessary to ciiilisation 
has yett'O be done—roads, bridges, quarries, wells, and a 
lung etcetera that one can scarcely catalogue. 

4tA;/Capitalists of L.lOOd and upwards can make, apart 
from wool-growing, twenty per cent, on their money with- 
‘ out being in trade, chiefly by buying at the govorninent 
]aiid'Sal&, and subdividing the section into small ailot- 
ineiits, or by building houses, shops, &c. The average of 
rental returns the capital in four years. But this can only 
bo done if emigration continues—and emigration with a 
Iprinkliiig of holders of L.dO-to L.20U. If this stops, there 
can be few purchasers. Should a fixed price be put upon 
government land, there might be a difference in the way 
m which capital could be turned to profit; but L.l OOO 
and upwards can find so unany favourable investments 
in a new colony, that a living could be secured without 
much trouble or anxiety. ^ 

.5<A, rSpuloXion. —IJy the cflUus just completed, there 
are 7a,Q00 inhabh^nts in Victoria (Port-Phiiip) ; County 
of Bonrke, 44,000 — including Melbourne, the capital, 
20 ,000; County of Grant, 13,000—including Geelong, its 
capital, 8000. Warnambool, Belfast, and.Portland, along 
the coast, only number hundreds, and Kilmore, forty 
miles inland, nearly 2000; there are also various villages 
—on paper—so called, numbering ten to fifty houses each. 
From this it will be seen that more than half of the 
entire population is within twenty miles of Melbourne, a 
third of the residue within fifteen miles of Geelong and 
the remaindei; scattered, including the 1200 squatting- 
stations^over a very extensive coilhtry. These towns are 
not, in my opinion, a natural growth, but have been forced * 
into^heir present magnitude from the difficulties in obtain¬ 
ing land at a price to make up for the utter want of every 
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convenience, a want arising from the total absence of any 
effort on the part of the government hitherto to make 
even one great trunk-road through th| colony. Facilities 
for internal communication would cause towns to increase 
naturally. Now, people arrive with glowing ideas of the 
beauty and fertility of the country, and ^ding everything 
difficult of access there, betake themselves to shopk^p- 
ing, forcing up rents^o an exorbitant sum, and losing 
their little capital. I think ruy opinion borne out by the 
fact, that the country population of Grant County was 
1959 in 1846, and 4469 in 1851; Geelong in 1846 had 
1911, and in 1861, 8000—the town population more than 
quadrupling itself in the last five yea^p, the county in¬ 
creasing only 2510. Melbourne and llourke County arc 
nearly in the same position. ^ 

There are seven or eight merchants in Geelong who 
impart goods of all kinds, twenty-two drapery establish¬ 
ments in a respeetable way, besides numhersof small ou.y 
on the outskirts; other trades are proportionately o^w-, 
done. Melbourne is, I am cre<lil)Iy informed, equally^ 
crowded. These facts shew that there is no opening for 
people in business. A great imposition is practised by 
stating the increase of a town at so much per cent., or 
having doulilod or trebled itself in so short a time, the 
fact being that even its present condition may be that 
only of a village. Interested parties ton often talk tlicir 
places into notice; and if people do not deal in ‘ notions,’ 
Uicy ail have some allotment that will just suit you, 
whicli they don’t care to keep any longer 

An argument from the ainuiiiit of imports is made use 
of unfairly. The United States are set down at 30a. per 
h£ad, Australia about L.7 per head. This latter, they 
eay, is the country ’o encourage, to cin+gratc to — soe 
how prosperous it is! being blind, apparently, to the 
fact, that Australia, having Nothing as yet hut the raw 
material, tallow and wool, it must barter all i^ has lor 
what it wants—a proof to me as mueh of necessity 
as of prosperity. Many iiioi o persons catiiiot engage pro¬ 
fitably in the wool and tallow trade; the field is there¬ 
fore narrow for general puriioses of emigrants, and easily 
liable to be overstocked, unless the government take 
prompt measures to open out the abundant intcnnil 
icsources of minerals, &c. and give easier and cheaper 
possession of land: then, though the imports might not 
be much more, the prosperity would bo mUch greater. 
America I believe to be in this latter position, presenting 
a more varied field for the operations of the small 
capitalist, though her imports may be iuconsidcAble per 
head. 

• 1 ought to state, that a groat many of the r%)ortcd 
cases of success are, from misapprehension of the real 
circumstances of the parti#, cither quite falsc.^ir calcu¬ 
lated to mislead. Doubtless many successful hits will be 
made by purchasers of mineral laiiil, and so are success¬ 
ful hits made at the gaming-table. Successful men, 
besides, are well known, wliile the unsuccessful ha\# 
slunk away and are forgotten. Few fortunes have been 
made by simple shopkesping. 

I ought not to conclude without referring to farming, 
although not practically acquainted with it; indeed, the 
accounts from farmers differ*a8 much as the size and 
shape of their fanns: but it appears to me that, from one 
or other of the following gHises, farming has mgi hitherto 
paid well:—A large farwhas been purchased, leaving 
too little cash to spare for the ereotiui* of housed fesKes, 
and cultivation ; or leaving it burdened with a mortgage 
at heavy interest; or a short lease—of three years—hal 
been taken, and the money sunk on the iinproToments ; 
or the cultivation has been of such a wretched description 
as failed to raise a remunerative crop. There never ap¬ 
pears to have been a want of sufficient market for any 
field-prodnoe. L.IOOO judiciously invested on a farm, I 
believe, would pay. 

I trust it will be seen that my object in writing the 
foregoing has been tj guard against the pictures of 
climate and scenery, good,or bad^ that are sconstantly 
written ; to shew that plenty pf employment at a remu- 
«terative w^e is to be had, but only of the heavy’and 
laburiotts kind ; that there is a wide field for cap^ligtf; 


but that shopkeepers and townspeople, unused to out-door 
labour,, have a ^oor chance, owing to the smallness’of the 
population ancLthe pompetition which alreat^ exists. 

_ ‘—Z _— e- *_ 
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GKOUND-LIKARD OF .rAMAlCA. 

One feature with which a stranger cannot fail to bo 
struck on hisasrival in the island, and, which is essentially 
tropical, is tho abundance of the lizaAls that every where 
meet his eye. As soon as ever he sets foot on the beach, 
^he rustlings among the dry leaves, and the dartings 
hither and thither among the spiwy bushes that fringe the 
shore, arrest his ifttention^ and he sees on every band 
tlie beautifully colowrcd and nieek-faced ground-lizard 
(Ameiva doiialis), scratching like a bird among the sand, 
or peering at him from higieath the shadow of a great leaf, 
,or creeping stealthily along*with its chin and belly upon 
the earth, or shooting over the tuif with such a rapidity 
that it .seems to (iy lalher than run. By ^he road-sides, 
‘■and ill the open pastures, and in the provision-grounds of 
the negroes, still he sees this elegant and agile lizard ; and 
his prejudices against the reptile races must be inveterate 
indeed if ho can behold its gqjitle countenance, and timid 
but bright ayes, its chaste hut beautiful hues, its graceful 
form and action, and its bird-like motions, with any other 
feeling than admiration. 

As he walks .along the roads and lanes that divide the 
properties, ho will perceive at evei^ turn the smooth and 
trim little figuie of the wood-slaves {ATahouya agitis) 
hii.>-king on the loose stones of the dry walls ; their glossy, 
fish-like scales glistening in the sun witjj metallic 
bnUiaiicy. They lie as still as if asleep ; but on the 
intruder’s approach, they are ready in a moment to dart 
into the crevices of the stones and disappear until tho 
danger is past. 

If he looks into the outbuildings of the estates, the. 
mill - house, or the boiling - hoiyie, or the cattle - sheds, a 
singular croaking sound qbove his head causes him to 
look u;) ; and then he sera cRnging to the rafters, or 
crawling sliiggi.slily along with the back downward, three 
or four lizards, of fmiii, colour, an# action very diverse 
from those he has ^een before. It is the geeko ar 
croaking li/ard {Tltccwlactylns luvin), a nocturnal 
animal in its chief activity, but ^always to be seen in 
these places or in hollow trce#evcn bj lay. Its appear¬ 
ance is repulsive, 1 allow, hut its reputation f#r venom 
is libellous and groundless. • 

The stranger walks into the dwelling - house: lizards, 
lizards, still meet his eye. The little anoles (A. iodwua, 
A. opahnus, &i'.) are chasing a^ch other in and out be- 
•tween the jalousies, now stopping to protrude from*the 
tin-flat a broad disk of hrilliant colour, crimson or orange, 
like the petal of a flower, then witlidrawin;! it, and again 
displaying it in coquettish play. Then one lenjis a 
yard or two through tho air, uikT alights on the •hack of 
his playfellow ; and both struggle and twist about in 
unimaginable contortions. Another is running up and 
down on the plastered wall, catching the ants as they 
roam in black lines ove^its whited surface; and» another 
leaps from the top of spiuo piece of furniture upon the 
back of the visitor’s cnair, and scampers nimbly along 
the collar •£ his 5(^at. It jumps on the table—can it 
he the same \ An instant ago it yas of the most beau¬ 
tiful golden green, except the base of the tail, which was 
of a soft, %ht, purple hue ; now, as if chaif|ged by 
an enchanter’s wand, it is of a sbrdid, sooty brown all 
over, and becomes momentarily darker and darker, or 
mottled wi^i dark and pale patches of a most unpleasing 
aspect. Presently, however, the mental ernotion, what- 
ever it was—anger, or fear, or dislike—has passed away, 
eng the lovcly^rcen hue spi^klesiu the glancltig sunlight 
as before. 

,He lifts the vMndow-sash; and instantly there run out 
on the sill two or tbrW minute lizards of a new kind, 
allied to thesgeoko, t^ commit palette-tip {Spheerio- 
dactylus argus!) It is ^carfiely more than two inches 
long, more nimble than fleet*iu.it|L movement, and not 
very attractive. ■ • • 

In the w^odk he weyld meet wiyi'o'ther kimft. Oi^tbe 
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trunks of the trees ho might frequentJjr see the Venus 
{Dadi^loa JUdwai’dsii), as it is provincfally called ; a 
lizard niuch^ike the anoles of the hquses, of a rich grass- 
greeu colour, with oriSige tijroat-disk, hilt nruch larger 
and fiercer; or, in the eastern parts, of the island, the 
gicat iguana (fiyelura lophoma),‘•with it dorsal crest like 
the teeth of a saw running down all its back, might be 
seen lying out on Uie branches of the teees, or playing 
bo-peep fr<vi) a hoU in the trunk ; or, in the swamps and 
tnorosscs of Westmoreland, the yellow galliwasp {Ce/esliii 
occiduus), so much drea<led and abhorred, yet without' 
reason, might heobserrt 1 sitting idly in the mouth of its 
burrow, or feeding on the wild fruits knd marshy plants 
fliat constitute its food.— (fosse’s Xa(,-iraltst’s tfojoiti n. 

\ SCIiNE IS N1!'VV,ENC.I.ASD. 

I leave Itostun soiuetiiiies* in the evening by rail, get 
thirty miles off, then strike away into byways, ramble for 
an hour or two, and get back to the rail. 1 was out yes¬ 
terday, and nothing can equal the colour of the foliage; 
if it was painted, it would look like fancy. In the course 
of ray stroll,‘I came upon a lake„ entirely suirnundcd 
with forest, ami containing, as I was informed, .about 
four square miles of water, studded with ishyids varying 
in size from one tb twenty acres. I would describe a 
jioiiit of view whiclii enchanted me. I wa.s on one side of 
the lake, where it is about half a mile in width : about 
half-way across, for life foreground of 1113 ' picluie, is a 
small island, about two acres, covered with trees, looking 
ns if they grew out of the lake, with a central one of at 
least eight)' feet high, and of the purest orange colour. 
The opposite slime is of a crescent shape, with the forest 
rising like an amphitheatre behind, glowing with every 
iniBgiiiahle Cfdour, from the intense ciimson to the pale 
. pink, and looking exactly like nii enormous Hower-gar- 
, don stretching away to the distance, and the colour so 
strongly reflected in tlie water, that it is iliflieult to tell 
the reality from the rtflection. At home in I'ingland, 1 
would have gone far i* se#*such scenes; but they are 
here at every turn. I enclose you some leaves, but the 
purity 01 the colour fe gone after a few hours. J am sure 
many valuable additions might be^iiadc to the iOuropean 
stock of flowers: there are thousands of sjiecies —some 
extremely beautiful ;,but now they are propagated, m 
whether they couM be triwisiilaiited, I canimt tell, being 
no hortUulturist. Among the millions hcie, one plant 
would be much^admired with you. It glows wild about 
three feet high, w'ith long, curiously-formed leaves,* and 
surmounted by bunches ol' bright seal let blossoms,, exactly 
like the gcraiiimn. In the course of my stroll, J came 
upigi a genuine sliaiity of a new settler, full of fine cliild.^ 
rcn. The husband away at work—a little patch cleared 
, for Indian cqyn and a few vegetables, the sturdy trees 
enclosing all. Truly the pair have their wftrk before 
them, ljut they have likewise hope and comfort. I chatted 
a little while with the*wife, a genuine sjiccinieii of the 
Anglo-Saxon race—elean, industrious, and hojicful; left 
home to avoid being starved, and sat down heie, fti rude 
coinfort,yvith her ruddy children crowing up about lier— 
to be a joy and a support, instearl'bf the drag ami vexation 
they would have jiroved at home*-J’rivatcLcUcr fiom an 
English Artut settled at Boston. • * t 

• 

Clirisjianity freed woman, because it opened to her the 
long-ckised world of spiritual knowledge. Cubliiiie and 
speculative theories, hitherto confined to the few, became, 
when onco they were quickened by faith, things for which 
thousaiids were eager to die. Simple womefi tneditated 
in their homes on questions which had long trotiUed 
philosophf^ in the groves of acadomies. They kuew 
this wei^^^and felt that fronr her jjJio }iad*sat at the feet 
lis^ei'ing to the divine teaching, down to 
the jPrest slave who heard the tidings of spiriti&l 
lilierty, they had all become dt-ughters of a great and* 
iraniortal faith. Of tl*it f*ith women w'lre the earliest 
adherents, disciples, and martyrs. Women followed. 
Jesu?, entertaiyed t^whndering apostlqs, worsjiipped in 
the catocqinhs, or died in the arena. The Acts of the 
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Apostles beer record to the chiirity of Dorcas and the 
hospitality of Lydia; and tendition has preserved the // 
memory of Praxe^es and Pudentiana, daughters of a* 
Homan senator, in whose house the earliest Christian 
meetings were hold in Rome.— IVomca 0 / Christianity, 
by Julia Kavane^qh. 

• WHARE’ER THERE’S A iViLL THERE IS 
ALWAYS A WAY.’ 

liANfisYNK, when I first gaed to schulc, I was glaikct, 

In books and in learning nae pleasure had I ; 

And when for ni) fauts wi’ the taws I w'as paiket, 

‘ I canna do better,’ wa.s aye my reply. 

’Deed Rab,’ quo my niithcr, ‘fordafliii’ and playin’ 

'i'Jieie’s nocht ye can manage by nicht or by day ; 

Rut this let me tell 3 'c, and mind what 1 ’ni sayin’— 

Wharo’er tlfiirc’s a will there is always *, way. 

‘.Inst look at our prcaclier, when hut a bit callan, 

'I'he ills 0 ’ cauld poortitJi he aft Iiad to dree. 

Rill to better his lot the poor chiel a)’© was willin’— 

At sebiilc and at wark ever eident was be ; 

Sago books he wad read, and their truths he wad eheiisli. 

And eariiestlj' sprauclile up learning’s steep brae; 

And 1100 he’s Mess .lohri 0 ’ his am native parish— | 

Sac wliare there’s a will there is alwaj’s a wa)’. 1 

‘ And man, if le saw how his manse is bedccket ! 

Ilk room’s like a palace, it’s plcnishcdsao fine ; 

And then wi’ the best in the land he’s respecket. 

And aft wi’ Mj' I.ord is invited to dine. « 

0 Rab, then, be active ; frae him tak’ exi^mplc ; 

Hi.s case spea];[.i mair powerfii’ tlian oclit I can say; 

And soon ye will find that jrour talents are ample ; 

For whare theie’s a will there is always a way. 

‘ What though wo are colters ?—the pi'orest may flourish, 

And wha wadna rise wi’ the gloiious few f 

Industry works wondeis--its spiiit aye nomish— 

It isiia the drone gathers hiiiney, I tiew. 

'J hen onward, my laddie! ye canna regret it; 

What wrecks and what tears have been caused by delay I 

If noble your wisli is, piess on, ye will gel it ! 

For wliaie there’s a will there is always a way .’ 

Thus spak my auld niither: ilk word seemed a sermon. 

Rut rather warldly, as nne inielit alloo ; 

Rut, iiAtli, it inspired me, and nindc me determine 

To himd to the tnir and keep prnyiess in view. 

Sae rtried ilka pnject instruction to gather : * 

When herdin’ the sheep for our laird, Ringaii (Jr.iy, 

The Rihlc and Riinyuii, I rciA ’iiiang the huatliei — 

Aye whare there’s a will there is always a way. 

Rut Diy father he dec’d, and to help my nuld mitlior 
i noo had to struggle wi’ hardshij) and care; 

And aften I tboclit I wad stick a’thegithcr, 

Rut something within me said : I Never despair ! ’ 

At last I grew bcin, fo*-1 toiled late and early, 

Sync to College I good, and was iiiailc a D.D, 

And noo I’m Mess John i* the Kirk 0 ’ (ileiifiiirly— 

Sac whare there’s a will there is always a way. 

The manse—but I shouldna WI’ vainity crack 0 ’t— 

Is cofiie a heil w a body could sec ; 

Hauf-hid ’jiiang auld trees, wi’ braw parks at the hack 0 ’t, 
Whare lambs, ’niaiig the gowans, are s|)orting wi’ glee. 

I’ve got a bit wife too, a rich winsome lady— 

In short, I hae a’ that a mortal could hae : 

Sae onward, ye youths ! as my auld mither said aye— 
AVharo’er there’s a will there is always a way, 

A, M‘Kav. 
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THE HAPPY .TACKS. 

‘On Saturday, then, at two—humble liours, liumhle 
fare; but plenty, and Rood of its kind; with :i talk- 
over old fellows and old times.’ 

Such was the pith of an imitation to dinner, to 
accept which 1 started on a pleasant summer Satunlay 
on the top of a Kentish-towii omnibus. My ho.st Avas 
Happy Jack. Everybody called him ‘Happy .Jack:’ 
he called himself ‘ Happy Jack.’- He-bchcA-ed he wa.s 
an intensely ‘ Ha])py ’ .Jack. Yet his friends shook their 
lieads, and the grandest sh(K)k theirs the longest, as 
they added the oniinouf addendum of ‘Poor Devil’ to 
‘ Happy .Jack.’ • 

‘ Seen that unhal)py wretch,llapj>y .Tack, lately 

‘ Seen liim ! of course, yesterday: he came to liflrrow 
a half-sovereign, as two of his children had the measles. 
Ill' Avns in tlio highe.st spirits, fur the pawnbroker lent 
liim more on his watch than he Iiad ext>eeted, and so 
Jack eonsidi'red tlie extra shilling or two pure gain. 1 
don’t know how tiie ivreleh hve.s, but lie seems liajuiier 
than ever.’ 

On auutiicr occasion, tlie dialogue w-ould bo (-xuite 
difl'erenl. 

‘ 'Who do you think I satv last night in the first tier 
at. the Oi>era?—who but Happy .lack, and Mrs ll4ppy 
Jack, and the ttvo eldest Happy Jack girls ! J^ek 
liimscif resplendent in diamond stiid-s, and tremendously 
laced shirt-front; and as for the Avonieii — actually 
(pteens of 8 hel)a. A really respeetabie carriage, too, at 
the door; for I followed them out in am.azement; and 
oil’ tliey went like so many lords and ladies. Oli, tlie 
sun lias been shining somehow on the Happy Jacks!’ 

In due tintc 1 stood before the Tcrrac’c lionoured by 
tlie residence of the Happy .Tacks—one of those white, 
stuccoed rows of houses, wiili briglit green doors and 
bright brass-plates thereon, wllicli suburban builders 
so greatly affect. As I entered the square patch of 
front-garden, 1 perceived stmw lyiug^ about, as Plough 
there had been recent packing; and joking at, tlig 
drawing-room window, I missed the muslin curtain and 
the canary’s br.ass cage swathed all over in gauze. Tlie 
door ojicnod before I knocked, and llapxiy .Tack was 
tlie opener, lie was cltul in an old shooting-coat and 
slippers, Inul a long clay-pipe in Ids mouth, and w-as in 
a state of intense general di'shahiiht. Looking beyond 
liiiii, 1 saw that the house was in (Muhahille us well ns 
the muster. There were stairs certainly, but where 
was •the stair-carpet? JIappy .Tack, howcA-er, was 
clearlji,as happy as usual. He had n, round, red fhcc; 
and. f will add, a red nose. But the usual sprightly 
smile stirred tlie red round face, the usual big gufl|iw 
came leaping from the largely oiicning inoutli, JliJ 


Ij^ual gleam of niiiigled sharpness and hotthomia shone 
ft^iii the large bine eyes. Happy Jack closed the 
door, and, taking my arm, Avalkcd me backwards and 
forAvards on tlie graA-ef. 

‘ .’My boy,’ be said, ‘ Ave’ve liltd a little domestic nfl’air 
inside; but you being, like myself, a ifian of flic AA-orld, 

AA e AA ere not of course going to give up our dinner for 
111 ,it. The fact !.■<,’ sidd Jack, attempting to assume a 
heroic and sentimental tone and attitude, ‘ that, for the 
present at least, my liouseliold gods are sliatlercd!’ 

* ‘ You mean that ’- 

•As 1 .said, my household gods are shattered,•even in 
the sliriiAC 1’ 

It Aviis obAious that the tAvang of this fine phrase 
gave Jack uncommon X’leasure. lie repeated it again 
and again under bis brcatli, nourishing liis pipe,*80 as, 
allegorically and metaphorically,"to set forth the extent 
of his desolation. ^ • 

‘111 other AA'ords,’ I AA-eiit on, ‘there has begn an 
—an oxcenlion ’- 

‘ And tlie hrokers h»ve not left a stick. But what* 
of that? Tliesc arc accidents wliicli<#iU occur in-the 
best ’- • * • 

‘And Mrs’—p- • 

‘Oh! 8hc, jou knoAV, is apt to be » little doAvn- 
lieurtcd at times; and empty rooms somehoAV act 
on her idiosyncrasy. A gooil Avoiiian, but Aveak. So ^ 
she's gone for the iiresciit to hei^istcrs; and as for tljp 
girls, wliy„EmiIy is Avith her inotlier, and Jane is at 
tlie Joneses. Yery decent jicoplc the .Joneses. I put 
.Jones up to .a tiling Avhich would have made his fortune 
tlie week before last; but he Avouldii’t have it. Jolles is 

floAA-, and—All'll-And Clara is Avith tlie Hopkinses: 

I Iwlieve So, at lea.st; and Maria is- Confound me 

if I knoAv Avhere Maria is; but I suppose shc’SiSOiuc!- 
Avlicre. Her mother mai^ged it all: I didn’t interfere. 
And SO noAA', as you kuoAv the best and tlie worst, let’s 
come to ifinne?.’ • * 

An empty bouse is a dismal tliing^almost as dismal 
as n dead bodr-. The echo, as you Avaik, is disinnU; the 
blank, stripp^ walls, slicAving the places when? the 
(Hetures and the mirrors liiivc been, are dismal; the bits 
of .straw andathe odds and ends of cord are dismal; 
the cpldness, the stillness, the blankness, are dismal. 
'It is qp longer a habitation, but a shell. 

In the, diiiing-ifiom stood a small deal-table, covenid 
with^ a scanty cl«th, like an enlarged towel; and a 
baked joint, with tlie pot^oes under it, smoked before | 
us. The foaming ^wter-can^ stood Ixaidc it. with a 
couple of plates, and knfves and steel forks. Tai’o 
Windsor cliairs, of evident iiiiblii-liRuso lUoUld, coni- 
jileted the f’estivo pi’ei)in'ation.s aud llK?^funiiture of the 
’room. The AA^iolc thing looked very-dreary; and as *1 
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gazed, I felt my appetite fade under fhe'genso .of deso¬ 
lation. Not BO ifwpy Jack. ‘ Coum, sit down, sit 
down. I don't adnnrc bjikcd meat a nile, but you 
know, as somebody says— 

“ When spits and jacks are gone and spent, 

Then ovens are most excellent,” 

And also4host con-ven-i-ent. 

The people at the Chequers managed it all. Plxcellcnt 
people they are. I owe thoni some money, which*! 
shall have great plcitiure in payiiiif as soon as possible, 
a No man can pay it sooner.' 

Tlio dinner, however, went Off with the gre.atest 
success. Happy Jack was liappier'tlmn ever, and con» 
scquently irresistible. KirerJ' two or three minutes he 
lugged in something about his household gods and tlsc 
desolation of his hearth, evidently enjoying the senti¬ 
ment highljv. Then he talked of his iJans of taking a 
new and more expensive house, in a fasliionahlc locality, 
and furnishing it on a fur hanelsomor scale than the old 
one. In fact, he seemed rather Obliged to the brokers 
than otherwise for takiftg the quondam ^furniture ott‘ 
his hands. It vfns quite behind the present taste— 
mucli of it positively ugly. He had been ashamed to 
see his wife sitting in that atrociou.s old easy-cluiir, but 
he hoped that he hifd taken a step which would change 
all for tlie better. Warming witli his dinner and the 
liquor, H.appy .Tack got more and more eloquent and, 
sentimental. He declaimed upon tlie virtues of Mrs 
J., aim the beauties of tlie girls. He proposed all 
their hG.allh8 snindm. lie regretted tlie little incident 
wliich liad prevented tlieir appearance at llic festive 
hoard; but tliough absent in person, lie was sure that 
they Were present in spirit; and with this impression, 
lie would beg permi.s.^'on to faVmur tlioin with a song 
—a song of tlie sociid atjje'’lions—a song of heartli and i 
home—a song whicli had cheered, and wanned, and j 
softeAod many a^kindly .and honest heart: and with i 
this Happy Jack sang—and exceedingly well too, but { 
*with a sort of dreadfully hid!crous sentiment — tlie 
highly appropriate ditty of JV/y Ani Fireside. 

Happy Jack waS of go particular profession: he was 
a bit <jf a litterateur, a hit of a journ.alist, a bit of a man 
of business, a bit of an agent, n bit of a projector, a bit 
of a City man, and a bit of a West-end niau. His 
business, lie said, was of a gencr.al nature, lie was 
usually to be heard of in connection with apo<;ryphal 
tympanies and misty speculations. He was alwijj’s 
great as an agitator. As soon as ai.rf'ague was formed, 
llftppy Jaak flew to its head-quarters as a vulture to a 
battle-fleid. Was it a league for the promjlion of vege¬ 
tarianism ?—or a league for the lowering of the price 
of meat?—a league for reforming the national costume^ 
—or a league for repealing the laws still existing upon 
the Statute-book against witches ?—Happy Jack was 
ever Hi the thickest of the fij^y, lecturing, expounding, 
arguing, getting up extem^re meetings of tlie fre¬ 
quenters of public-houses, of whicli lie sent reports to 
Ae morning papers, aiinomicing^ie ‘ nilbero*tis, highly 
respectable, and infiuential’ nature of tlic assembly, and 
modestly hinting, that Mr Happy Jock, ‘ who was re¬ 
ceive with enthusiastic applause, mousd, in a long 
and argumentative address, a series of resolution^ 
pledging the meeting to,’ &c. Jack, in fact, fully 
believed that he had done rather morc«for free-trade 
than Cobilen. Not, lie said, that lie was jealous tif the 
Manchester champion; circumstances had mu^c tiie 
latter better known—that he admittid; still he could { 
not but know-rrund knowing, feel—^ his own heart of 
hearts, hi*'«#ii merits, and his own exertions. * 

'Oiyfttovfty mania was, Is may b^ judged, a grand 
time fst Happy Ja^k. fThe, number of linos of which 
be wits a prpvisiona] director, the jiumbcr of schemes 
whidli came out^and often at good premiums too— 
under his auspj'ce^i Iho number of railway journals 
which he founded, and the ndinbcr of ai&demios which* 


he established for the instsuction of youthftil engineers 
—are they not written in the annals of the period? 
Jack himself stirted as an engineer without any pre¬ 
vious educational ceremony whatever. His manner of 
laying out a ‘ direct line’ was happy and expeditious. 
IJc took a map and a ruler, and drew upon the one, by 
the help of the otlicr, a straij'ht stroke in reel ink— 
which looked professional—from terminus to terminus. 
Afterwards, he stated distinctly in writing, so that 
tliere could be no mistake about the matter, tliat there 
were no engineering difiicultics—that the landed pro¬ 
prietors along <the line were quite enthusiastic in their 
promotion of^thc scheme—and that the probable profits, 
as deduced from carefully drawn - up. traffic - tables, 
would be about JC i)or cent. At this time, Happy Jack 
w'as quite a minor Hudson. Ho lived in an atmo.splicrc 
of sliares, scrip, and prospectuses. Money poured in 
from every quarter. A scrap of paper with an appli¬ 
cation for shares was worth the bright tissue of tlie 
Hank—and Jack lost no time in changing the one for, 
tile otlier. Amid the mass of railw.ay newspapers, lie 
started The. Railway Sleeper AuuiLened, The Railiray 
\yhislle, The Railway Turntable, and The, Railway Time- 
table ; and it was in the first number of the ln-.l 
famous organ — it lived for tlircc weeks—in wliicli 
appeared a letter signed ‘ A ('onstant Header.’ After 
the bursting of the bubble, Happy Jaek appeared to 
liave burst too; for his whereabouts for a long time 
W'as unknown, and there were no traditions of his being 
sct'n. 'Then lie began to be lieard of from distant and 
ctiiistantly 'rarying quarters of tlie town. Now you 
had a notcOom Slupherd’s Husli, and next liay from 
Bermondsey. tin Tuesday, Jack dated I.ittic Iving 
Streef, C'laph.am Road ; on 'Tlmrsday, tlie communica¬ 
tion reached you from Little Queen Street, Victoria 
^’'lllas, Hackney; and next week perhaps you were 
favoured witli a note from some of the minor little 
Inns of Court, where the writer would lie found getting 
up a company on the fourth floor in a grimy room, fur¬ 
nished with a liigh deal-desk, two tlirec-legged stools, 
.and illimitable foolscap, pens, and ink. 

Wicre Mrs Happy Jack and the yomig-ludy llapiiy 
.Tacks went to at tlicsc times, tlie boldest siK'eiilalor lias 
failed to discover: tliey vanislied, as it were, into thin 
air, i|tid were seen no more till the sunshine came, when 
tliey returned with the swallows. 'Tlie lady licrself vva.s 
a ifeek, mild creature, skilful in tlie art of living on 
notliiiig, and making up dresses without material, tihe 
adored her iiusband, and believed liini the greatest man 
in the world. On tlie occurrence of such little lioiise- 
hold incidents as an cxcentinii, or Jaek making a rapid ’ 
aet of cabinaiiship from his own hearth to tlie ciieerful 
residence of Mr Levi in Cursitor Street, the poor little 
woman, after having indulged liersclf in the small 
luxury of a ‘ good cry,’ would go to work to pack up 
shirts and socks manfully, and with great foresight, 
would always bring Jack’s daily food in a basket, seeing 
that Mr I-cvi’s bills Jlro constructeil upon a scale of 
uncommon dimensions; after which, she would cat the 
dinnci, with him in the coflee-room, drink to better days, 
play cribbttgc, and at last get very nearly as joyous in 
fliat*greasy, jjHmy, sorrow-laden room, witli bars on 
tho outside of tlio windows, as. if it were the hapiiy 
home she possessed a few weeks ago, and which .“he 
always hoptai to possess again. As for the girls, they 
were trained by too good a master and mistress not to 
boconic apt scholars. 'They knew what a bill of s.alc 
was from their tenderest years; tlie broker’s was no 
unfamiliar face; and they quite understood how to treat 
a man in possession. 'Their management of duns was 
consummate. Happy Jack used to listen to the coqicdy 
of etgcqscsand coaxings; and Mien the importunate had 
I departed, grnmblingly and unpaid, be used solemnly to 
kiss his daughters on the forehead, and invoke ull*soris of 
J>l(|jsings upon his preservers, his good angels, his little 
1 git®* who were so dover, and so faithftil, and so true. 
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And in many respects they ■were good girls. The 
style in which they turned frocks, put a new appear¬ 
ance upon hoods, and cloaks, and boifnets, and came 
forth in what seemed the very lustre of novelty — 
the whole got up by a ^kilful mutual Captation of 
garments and parts of garments—was wonderful to aU 
lady beholders. In cool^ry, they beat the famous chef 
who sent up five courses and a dessert, made out of a 
greasy pair of jack-boots and the grass from the ram¬ 
parts of the besieged town. Their wonderful little 
jnnde-dishcs were mere scraps and fragments, which in 
any other house would have been flung avwy, but which 
were so artistically and scientiflcally haigllcd by tlio 
young ladies, and so tossed up, and titivated, and eked 
out with gravies, and sauces, and strange devices of 
nondescript pasty, that Happy Jack, feasting upon 


tliat he never dined so well as when there was notiiing 
ill the iiouse for dinner. To tlioir wandering, pre¬ 
datory lilg the whole family were perfectly accus¬ 
tomed. A sudden turn out of quarters they cared no 
more for tlian hardened old dragoons. They never 
lost pluck. One speculation down, another eaino on. 
iSoinetimes the little household was united. A bit of 
luck ill the City or the West had been achieved, and 
llapjiy .Jack issued cards for ‘At Homes,’ and behaved, 
and looked, and spoke like an alderman, or the member 
of a house of fifty years’ standing. When strangers 
saw his white waistcoat, and blue eoat witli brass 
buttons, and heard him talk Of a glut of gold, and 
.money being a mere 'rug, tliey speculiAed as to 
wlictlier he was the governor or the vice-'^vernor of 
tlio Bank of England, or ouly^lie man wlio signs tlie 
five-jiound notes. Tliat day Bi.\ weeks. Jack had^pro- 
bably ‘come througli the court;’ a process wliieli he 
always used somcliow to neliieve with flying colours, 
lieli.aving in such a plau.siljlc and fftseirinting way 
to tlic eoiiimissioner, that that functionary regularly 
made a speech, in which ho congratulated Happy 
Jack on liis candour, ami evident desire to deal fairly 
witli Ills creditors, and told him lie left that court with¬ 
out tlic shadow of a stain ujioii his cliaracter. In tlio 
Beiicli, in dreary suburban lodgings, or in the eoin- 
fortable Iiouscs whicli tliey sometimes occupied, tlie 
Happy Jacks were always the Happy Jacks. 'IJieir 
constitution triumphed over evcrytliing. If anything 
could ruflle their serenity, it was the refusal 0 % a 
tradealnan to give credit. But uno aruko non defeit. 
alter, as Jack was accustomed, on such occasions, clas¬ 
sically to say to his wife—presently deviating inf?) tlie 
corresponding vernacular of— ‘ Well, my dear, if one 
cock tights shy, try another.’ 

A list of Jack’s speculations would be instructive. 
He once took a theatre without a penny to eariy it on; 
and having announced Hamkt, without anybody to play, 
boldly studied and performed tlio part liimsclf, to the 
unexthiguisbablo delight of tlie audience. Soon after 
this, he formed a company for supplying tho metropolis 
with Punches of a better class, and enacting a more 
moral drama than the old legitimate one — making 
Punch, in fact, a virtuous and domestic character; and 
lie drew the attention of govenmieiit the mbrai* 
benefits likely to be derived to society from tliis dra¬ 
matic reform. Soon after, ho departed for Spain in 
tlie gallant Legion; but not finding tho speculation pro¬ 
fitable, turned newspaper correspondent, and was thrice 
in imminent danger of being shot as a spy. Flung 
back someliow to England, ho suddenly turned up as a 
Iccturw on chemistry, and then established a dancing 
institution and Terpsichorean Athenainm. Of late, 
Jack-has found a good friend in animal magnetism, 
and his stfntwea have been reasonably successful. 'WJien 
performing in the country districts, Jlick variJd the 
entwtainmeuts by a lecture on tho properties of guano,* 

U,. 2... __JI_..... 


were principally works of travel. Ills .Tourney <o* the 


Fountains of ihe^Nif/er is generally cstccniiiLl iiighly 
amusing, if not’instructive :*it Was knocked off at 


Higlibury; and his Wanderint/s in the Mountains of the 
Moon, written in Little Chelsea, has been favourably 
reviewed by many well-informed and diserirainating. 
organs of literary intelligence, as tha»work of a man 
evidently well acquainted with the rcgfoiis he professes 
to describe. 

Where tlic Happy Jacks are at this moment no orto 
can tell. They lia)|p become invisible since tlie last 
clean out. A deprecatory legend has indeed been in 
circulation, whicli prolbsscd that Jack was dead, and 
Kiat tliis was tlio manner in wliicli, on his deathbed, ho 
provided for his family ;—• • 

* Mrs Happy Jaek,’ said the departing man, ‘I’m not 


those wonderful creations of ingenuity, used to vow'ijtffrald of you. You have got on some way or oilier for 


which ho threw in for nothing, and which was higl 
p.ppreciated by tho agricultural interest. Jack’s ' 


liigyy 

b^a 


TlfE DWSERT HOME.* * 

Robinson Ckusok is the parent of a fine of fictions, all 
more or less entertaining; hut tlioso of our own daj^ as 
i^ight bo expected, shore largely in the practical spirit 
of the time, making amusement in some degree tlic more 
menstruum of ftiformation. Following the Swiss Family 
RobinSou, we liave here an English Family Robinson, 
wliieh knight as ■j[oll*be called an American Family 
Robinson; and although Ostensibly meant for the holiday 
rucre*ion of youth,^t proves to be a production equally 
well suited for childr^ of %ix feet and upwards. Tho 
author is personSly familiar with*tbe scenes he de¬ 
scribes, and is thus .able to give a verisimilitude 


hiSarly forty ye.ars, and I don’t sec why you altouklii’t get 
oil some way or other for forty more. Therefore, so far 
as you arc eonceriied, ijiy mind is easy. But, then, you 
girls—you jioor little inexperienced poppets, who know 
nothing of tljp world. There^ .lane.; bqt-then she's 
pretty—really heaulifiil. Why, her fate is a fortune: 
she will of course captivate a rich man ; and what more 
can a father wish? As for Emily—I fear Emily, my 
dear, you ’re ratlicr plain tlian olliAwiso; but what, I 
would ask, is'beauly?—fleeting, transitory, skin-deep, 
il’lic happiest marriages are tliose of mutual affection— 
not one-sided admiration; so, on tlie wliolo, l^sliould 
say that niy mind is easier about Emily tlian Jane. 
As for Maria, slie’s so clever, shi' eaii’t but get on. 
As a musiciuii, an artist, an autiioress, what bright 
careers are oiieu for her! Wliilc as for you, stupid 
little Clara, wlio never coukK be taught anything—I 
very niueli doubt whether the duaecs of this world are 
not the very hapyiicst pcoplcu^i it—Yes, Clara; leave 
to others the vain and omply distinctions of literary 
renown, which is but a bubble, and.be happy i* tho 
homely path of obscure but virtuous duty ! ’ 

Hiqipy Jaek eeased. • There was a pause. ‘ And 
now',’ lie said, * having provided for iny family, I will go 
to sleep, with a clear consciencetranquil mind.’ 

1 said tliat T always distrusted tliis legend. ^ am 
happy to say, that even as I write I iiavo proof positive 
tliat it is purely a fiction. I liave just liSd a card put 
into my hand. reque-sting my presence at n private 
exhibilion of the celebrated Blooinpr Family, while an 
accompanying private note from Jack liiinself inform| 
me that the ‘ celebrated and eharming Bloomer group— 
universally allowed to lie tlic most perfect,and inte¬ 
resting reproUbntatives of tho new n'ffiine in costume ’— 
are no other than the Happy Jacks redivivi —Mss J. 
qpil the girls donning tlie transatlantic attire, and 
Happy Jack hlinseif delivering a lecture upon the' 
vagaries or fasliion and the inconsistencies of dress, ia 
a new garment invented Irv himself, and combinin^g tho 
Roman toga witli the Higmand kilt. 


* Or the . 

'Captain Mayne Btld. 


Adventures of a Lost Fatnily in t&o Wildemisa, lly 
lyneBtld. London* Bogue. IsBs. * * 
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whiclj in other circumstances can bo attained only by the All those colours Trere nvinsled together, and blended 
rarest gemus; and iiotwithstanding tVe associations of into each other, like the flowers upon a rich c:irpet. 
his last book, the Ixalp-lhmlers, there is only one bloody Near the centre of the valley was a large shining 
conflict in the present one fought by animals of the object, which we know to be water. It was evidently 


genus Homo. 


a lake of cratal puritv’’, and smooth ns a mirror. The 

_____ _! 1-... I.i. i.r . --..It. 


The local habitation of the lost family is a nook in the s*m was now up to meridian height, and his yellow 
Great American Desert—a nook in a desert twenty-flve beams fulling upon its surface paused it to gleam like a 
times tile size of England ! But this wilderness of sheet of gi«ld. Wo could not trace tlic outlinep.of the 
about a million square miles is not all sand or ^dl water, for the trees partially hid it from our view, but 
barren earth; it contains numerous other features of we saw that the smoke that had at first attracted us 
interest besides mouhtaigj and o^ses; it includes the rose up somewhere from the western shore of the lake.’ 
country of New Me.vico, with Us towns and cities; In this strange oasis they found what appeared to be a 
the country round the Great Wdt and Utah Lakes, snug farm-house, with stables and outhouses, garden 
where the germ of a Mormon nation is expiinding os. and fields, horses and cattle. Here they were hospitably 
all sides; and it is travarsiSl in its whole breiulth by entertained by the proprietor, his wife, and two sons, 
the liocky Mountains. An English family, after Ix'iRg and served by a faithful negro ; and of course it is the 
ruined in St Louis, and reduced to their last hundrctl history of tlie settlors, and their struggles, expedients, 


imunds, artf persuaded by a Scottish miner to accom¬ 
pany him across this desert to New Mexico. ‘ They 


icom- and contrivances w Inch form tlic staple of the work. 

They In this history we have the process of building a log- 
are a wonderful peojde,’says t^ie story-teller, ‘these bouse, and the usual modes of assembling ^ound tlic 
same Scotch. They arc! hut a small n.-ition, yet their squatter such of the comforts of life as may be obtained 
influence is felt everywh'ere upon the gloljc. Go where in the desert; hut our family Robinson api)cars to have 
you will, you will find them iu positions of trust and been the most ingenious ns well as tlie most fortunate 
importance—.always prospering, y(‘t, in the midst of of adventurers, for there arc vi-ry few, even of tlie 
prosperity, still romendK'ring, with strong fWdiiigs of Inxurios of civilised society, «liicli arc beyond ills reach, 
attachment, the larfd of their birth, 'riiey manage the The natural history of the hook, however, is its main 
marts of London, the eommercu of India, the fur- feature; and the adventures of the lost family with the 
trade of America, and the mines of Mexico. Over all. unreasoning denizens of the desert remind us not lui 
the Aitjeripan wilderness you will meet them, side 1*3' frequentl)' of the picturi's of .\udubon. This is among 
side with the backwoods-pioneer himself, and even the earliest‘There were high clifls fronting us, mid | 
pushing him from liis own ground. I'mm the Gulf of along the Hiec of those live large reddish objects were 
Mexico to the Arctic Sea, thc^' have imiiresaed with moving, so*.'’iist that I at first thought they were birds I 
tliejr Gaelic names rock, river, and mountain ; and upon the wing. After ffatcliing them a moment, how- j 
man/ an Indian tribe owns a Seotchnian for its chief.’ cver^,! saw that tliey were quadrupeds ; but so iiinihly 
The adventurers join a caravan, which is attacked did they go, leaping from ledge to ledge, that it was 
by Indians, and tlie.j fai^''j' of the destined llobinson impossible to .s(*e their limbs. They appeared to he 
find themselves alone m the wilderness, 800 mile.s annuals of the deer species, somewhat larger than sheep 
from^thc Amerifan frontier on tlie ea»t, 1000 miles or goats; but we could sec that, in place of antlers, 
from any civilised settlement on either the north or eaeli of them had a pair of huge curving horns. As 
' south, and 200 miles from thd'farthest advanced lines they leaped downwani, from one platform of the elitfs 
of New Mexico in the desert. They are, in short, lost; to another, w'c fancied that they wliirled about in the 
but in due time«thiy at;'' found again by other explorers, air, as though they were “ turning somersaults,” 
Thesq. strangers are st.anding on the I'dge of a cliir and seemed at times to come down heads foi-emost! 
several huuc^red li-et sheer down. ‘ Away below—far 'riierc was a spur of the elifl' that sloiied down 
below where we were—lay a lovely valley, smiling in to Y'ithiii less than a hundred yards of the place 
all the luxuriance of briglit vegetation. It was of where we sat. It ended in an abrupt precipice, of 
nearly an oval shape, bounded upon idl sides by a sok«o sixty or seventy feet in height almve the 
frowning precipiee, that rose around it like a wall. ^Jts plain. Tlie animals, on reaehing the level of tins 
lengtii could not have been less tlian ten miles,<and'^its spur^ ran along it until they Inod arrived at its end. 
gre,itcst lareadth about half of its lengtb. Wir were Seeing the preeipiia-, tliey suddenly stopped, as if to 
at its upjicr end, and of course viewed h lengthwise, reconnoitre it; and w e had now a ftdl view of them, as 
Along the face of the precipiee there were trees hang- they stood outlined .against the sky, with their gracetul 
jng out horizontally, and some of tliepi even growiigr limbs and great curved horns, almost as large as their 
‘with their tops downward. These trees wjjre cedars bodies. We thought, of course, they, could get no 
and pines; and we could perceive also the knottcil farther for the precipice, and I was caleulating whether 
limb* of huge cacti protruding from the crevices of the my rifle, which 1 had laid hold of, w'ould reach them at 


rocks. We could see the .wild mezeM, or maguey- 
plant, growing against the cliff—its scarlet loaves con¬ 
trasting finely with the dark fubage of *the iedars and 


that distance. All at once, to our astonishment, tlie 
foremost sjirang out frbtn the cliff, and whirling through 
the air, lit upon his head on the liard plain below 1 Wo 


cacti. Some ofkliciic plants stood out on the very couldi sec that he came down uiwn his horns, and 
brow of the overhanging preciinee, and their long rebounding up again to the height of several feet, he 
cuaging blades gave a singular cbaraek'.r to tlie land- Surlied a seefthd somersault, and then dropped upon 
scape. Along the face of the dark cliffs all was rough. Ids legs, and stood still! Nothing daunted, the rest 
and gloomy, and picturesque. How difTereiit was the followed, one after the other, in quick succession, like 
scene below ! Here everything looked saft, and smiling, so many strect-tumbleis; and, like them, after the feat 
and beautiful. There were broad stretches of woqdland, hatl been performed, the animals stood for a momoiit, 
where the thick foliage of the tiees mot and clustered as if waiting for applause I’ These wore the arffali, or 
togethec, fft that it hxiked likq, the sfcrfocc of the earth wilrl sheep, popularly termed bighorns, and resembling 
itselfwe knew it w.as only the green ,,lcavcs, for an immense yellow goat or deer furnished witli^ pair 
here land there were spots of bri^iter green, tVfet wo of ram’s lionis. 

saw were glades covered wKb gr%ssy^turf. The leaves Such lue^ the anecdotes which tlie render will find 
of the trees were bf different colours, for it was now tliiqjdy scattered throughouMhis volume; but pcrliniis 
late in the autumn.. .Some were yellow, and some of a the most interesting are a scries of conflicts witnessed 
(daret col^r: some wete bright-red, and some iiy the father and one of the sons, and in the course of 
of ft beautiftfl/m^rooii; and there .were green, and ^wlmCh they are themselves exposed to some danger, 
‘brighter green, «nd others "ot a silvei^-whitish hue.* 'Tfey had gone out to gather from the live oaks a kind 
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i of moss, which they fountf U> be quite equal to curled 
hair for stuffing mattresses; and while perched upon 
one of the trees, the drama opened by tTie violent scold¬ 
ing of a pair of orioles, or Baltimore birds—so called 
from their colour, a mixture of black ant^jrange, being 
the same as that in the coat-of-arma of Lord Baltimore. 
The cansc of the disturbance appeared to be n nonde¬ 
script animal close to tire edge of the thicket, with a 
variety of little legs, tails, heads, ears, and eyes stuck 
over its body, ‘ All at once the numerous heads seemed 
to separate from the main boily, Ixjcoming little bodies 
of themselves, with long tails upon theiii, and looking 
just like a squad of white rats! 'The kirgo body to 
wliich they had all been attachetl we now saw was an 
old fem.ilo opossum, and evidently the mother of the 
whole troop. She was about the size of a cat, and 
covered with woolly hair of a light gray colour. . . . Thoj 
little ’possums were exact iiictures of their mother— 
nil having the same sharp snoTits and long naked tails. 
We counted no less than thirteen of them, phaying and 
tumbling about among the leaves.’ The old ’possum 
looked wistfully up at the nest of the orioles, lianging 
like a distended stocking from the toi)m(ist twigs of the 
tree. After a little coiisideratiuii s!ie uttered a sharp 
note, which brought the little ones about her in a 
twinkling. ‘S(;veralof them r.in into the pouch which 
slie had caused to open for them ; twooftliem took a 
turn of their little tails around the root of hers, and 
climbed up on her rump, almost burjing themselves in 
her long wool; while two or three others fastened tliem- 
selves about her neck ind shoulders. It sras a most 
singular sight to see tljc little creatnrrs#holding on 
with “tails, teeth, and toe-mfils,’’ while some peeped 
coniieally out of the great' breast-pocket.’ Burdened 
in this w.'iy, slic climbed the tree, and then t.akiiig bold 
of the young ’possums, one by oni‘, witli her mouth, 
she made tliem twist their tails round a briinch, and 
liang with their he.ads downwards. ‘ h'ive or six of the 
“ kittens” were still upon the gnmnd. h’nr these she 
returned, and taking them up as before, again climbed 
the tree. She disposed of tlic second haul precisely ns 
she had done the others, until the thirteen little ’pos¬ 
sums hung head downwards along the branch like a 
string of candles!’ 

I The mother now climbed higher up ; but the ncst^wilb 
its temj)ting (‘ggs, hung Ixyond her reaeli; and although 
she suspended liersolf by the tail—at last almost bjfcits 
very tip—and swung like a iH’ndulum, chitcliing as she 
swung, it was nil in vain. At leiigtli, witii a hitter 
snarl, she gave up the adventure as hopeless, defaehed 
the young ones from their hold, flung them testily to 
the ground, and descending, took them all into her 
pouch and upon her back, and trudged away. ‘ J'raiik 
and 1 now deoinod it proper to interfere, and cut otf 
the retreat of the old ’possum: so, dropping from 
our perch, wo soon overtook and captured the whole 
family. The old one, on first seeing us approach, rolled 
herself into a round clump, go*that neither her head 
nor legs could be seen, and in this attitude feigned to 
be quite tlead. Several of the youngsters wb» wore 
oiitsiile, immediately detached themsMves, and imitated 
the example of their mother—so that flic faniily*noa' 
presented the appearance of a large ball of whitish 
wool, with several smaller “clows” lying arumid it I’ 
The family Crusoes, however, were not to be cheated: 
they took the whole prisoners, intending to carry them 
homo; and making the mother fast to one of the 
saplings, returned to their tree. 

Soon the persecuted orioles began to scream and 
scold as before. Their cnqpiy this time was .a huge 
moccason, one of the most venomous of serpents. ‘ It 
was one of the largest oP its species; and its grciy: flat 
head, protruding sockets, and sparkliflg eyes, added to 
tlig hideousness of its appearance. Every now and 
th.cn, ns it advanced, it threw out its forked ton|ue_, 
which, moist with poisonous saliva, flashed underlie 


sunbeam,like jots of lire. It was crawling directly for ' 
the tree on which hung the nest.' The binjs seemed 
to think he meailt to climb toSheirfiest, and descended 
in rage and terror ta the lower brandies. ‘ Tlio snake, 
seeing them approach SImost within riiiige of his 
hideous maw, gathered himself into a coil, and pre- I 
pared to strike. Ills eyes seintilliiteil like sparks of I 
fire, and seemed to fascinate the birdk; for instead of 
reUring, they cadi moniont drew nearer and nearer, 
now alighting on the ground, then flapping back to the 
brandies, and anoti^ darting to tlR ground again—as 
though they were under soliie siH'll from those fiery • 
eyes, ami were unablAo take tbenisdvos away. Their 
snotions appeared to grow less energetic, tlidr chirping 
became almost in.'iudibli^ itnd tlic-ir wings seemed 
hardly to expand as tlx'y flew, or rather fluttered, 
i sCround the head of the serpent. One of them at length 
d^jjqied down upon the ground within reach of the 
snake, and stood with open bill, as if exhausted, and 
unahie to move further. Wc were expecting to see the 
snake suddenly’ hiund? forth upon his feathered victim; 
when all at once his coils flow dut, his body was thrown 
at full Icngtff, and he eonimcnced retreating from the 
tree! ’ The object that caused this diversion was soon 
visible. ‘ It was an animal about the size of a wolf, 
and of a thirk-gray or blackish eokiur. Its body was 
compact, round-sliaped, and covered, not with hair, 
,but with sliaggy bristles, that along the ridge of its 
back were nearly six inches in length, and gave it the 
apiiearanee of having a mane. It bad very slimt cars, 
no tail wlinlever, or only a knob; and we could sec 
that its feet were hoofed, not clawed as in beasts of 
prey. But whether beast of prey or not, its long 
numth, with two white tusksqirotruding over the*jaws, 
gave it a very formidable ajipearance. Its head and 
nose resembled those of tliaJ|iog more than any oilier 
animal; and in fact it was notJiifig else tlian the jice- 
cary—the wild hog of Mexico.’ ^ _ t 

'I'lie moceasoti did not wait to parley with his enemy, 
hut skulked away thrcMigh the long gmss, every now • 
and then raising his head to glare bohitid him. But 
the jiecc.ary tracked him by thg snfMUand on coming 
up to him, uttered a shrill grunt. ‘The snake, jjnding 
that he was overtaken, threw himself into a coil, and 
prepared to give battle; wliile his antagonist, now 
looking more like a great poreupino than a pig, drew 
back, ns if to t.akc the adrantng(^.of a run; and fhen 
halted. Both for a moment eyed each other—the 
cifiy widcntlycalculating its distance—while the great 
snake seemed cowed luid quivering with alight. Its 
appi'araiice "was- entirely diflereiit from the bright 
semblance it had e.xliibited but a moment before jvheu 
^ngaged with the birds. Its eyes were le-ss fiery, and 
its wliolc^hody seemed more ashy and wrinkled. IVe 
Iind not many moments to observe it, for the peccary 
was now seen to rush forward, spring high into the air, 
and pounce down with afl her feet held together upon 
the coils of the serpent* She immediately bounded 
back ngifln; ftiid, qumk as thought, once more roi*? 
above her victim. The snake was^ow uncoiled, and 
writhing over the ground. Another rush fVom the 
peccary, another spring, and the sharp hoofs o^, the 
animal came down upon the neck of the serpent, 
crushing it upon tlu“ hard turf. The body of the 
reptile, distended to its full length, quivered for a 
moment, and then lay motionless along the grass. 
The victor uttered smother sharp cry, that seemed 
intended as a caW to l\pr young ones, who, emerging 
from the weeds where they had concealed themselves, 
ran %imbly forworn to the spot.' 

Wliile the father ^d stn are ivotching the peccary 
peeling the scr^nt as adroitly as% fislunongcr would 
shin an eel, another actor‘entegs.npon thc^scene. This 
was the dreaded cougay, an animal of the size' of a calf, 
and with the hoad and general, appearance of a cat. 

' Creeping stealthily ro^rri his viclim, who is busy 
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foaAing on tho quarry, lie at length'attains the proper 
vantage -.ground, and gathering liinis^f up like a cat, 
springs with a ter%fic ecream uponnlio-back of the 
peccary, burying his claws in hor neck, and clasping 
her all over in his fatal efnbracc. ‘ The frightened 
animal uttered a shrill ciy, and struggled to free itself. 
Both rolled overmthe ground—the pcccnry all tho while 
gnashing its jaVs, and continuing to send forth its 
strange sharp cries, until the woods echoed again. 
Even tho young ones ran around, mixing in tho combat 
—now flung sprnwlhig upon tho ^rth, now springing 
up again, snai>ping their little jaws, and imitating the 
cry of their mother. The coftgar alone fought in 
silence. Since the first wild scream not a sound hai^ 
escajK'd him ; but from timt’ moment his claws never 
relaxed their hold, and we could see that with his 
teeth he was silently tearing the throat of his victim.’ 

The Robinsons of the desert were now in an awkward 
predirtiment; for althougli they had been safe from the 
peccary, the cougar could climb a tree like a squirrel. 
A noise, however, disturbs him from liis meal, and 
swinging the dead aniihal on ids back,^h(; begins to 
skulk away. But he is interrupted before lio can 
reach cover; and as the new-comers prove to be twenty 
or thirty peecaries, summoned to tlie field by the dying 
screams of their ebrarade. he has more lo do than to 
think of his dinner. To fling down his burden, to leap 
upon the foremost of his enemies, is but the work of,, 
nn instjint; but the avengers crowd round him with 
their gnashing j;iw» and piercing erics, and the brute 
darts up the tree like a fl.isli of red Are, and crouches 
not twenty feet above the heads of tlic horrifleil spec¬ 
tators! 'fhe father, however, after some agonising 
moments of deliberation; brings him down with bis 
rifle; and tho cougar, falling among the eager crowd 
below, is torn to pieces jjst’a moment. But tins docs 
not got rid of the pe'jcanes. who set up their fiendish 
screens anew as Jjiey discover two other victims in the 
tree. Tile father fires again and again, dropping Ins 
* peccary each time, till fire lie 'dead upon tlio ground; 
but the rage of tlie rest only becomes more and more 
furious—and tlie irtarkgman is at liis last bullet. Here 
we shjll leave him; and such of our readers ns may bo 
interested in bis fate—who form, we suspect, a very 
handsome jierce'utago on tlie whole—may make in¬ 
quiries for themselves at liis Desert Home. 

* THE VATTEVILLE RUBY.. • 
The cltK:k,of the church of Besani;on had struck nine, 
when a woman about fifty years of ago, ifrapped in a 
cottChi shaud and carrying a small basket on her arm, 
knocked at the door of a house in the Rue St Vineentf 
wliieli, however, at the jieriod we refer to,* bore the 
name^f Rue de la Liherte. The door opened. ‘It is 
you. Dame Margaret,’ said *^he porter, with a very 
cross look. ‘ It is high time for ^ou. All my lodgers 
Ifhve come home long since; yqp are ilSwayl the last, 
and ’- • 

‘ TJiat is not my fault, I assure yom my dear M. 
Thidliaut,’ said the old^woman in a dejmccatory tone. 

‘ My day’s work is on^ just finished, and when worlt' 
is to he done ’- , 

‘'That’s all very fine,’ he muttered. ‘It migjit do 
well enough if I could even recko{i on a Christm|s-box 
at tlio end of the year; but as y: is, I ?nay count myself 
well ofii if I do but ^t paid for takh^ up their letters.’ 

The old woman did not h^r the List words, for with 
quick and firm stej^she iiacTbeon^ranking her way up 
^10 six flights of stairs, steep enough to make her hc^ 
repl had -slid been ascending them'for the first time. 
‘Nino p’clock!—'wine.o’clock! *How uneasy she must 
Ite!’ and as «h’a Ijpoke, she«bpened wfth her latch-' 


key the'door of a wrcRilied garret, in wliicli dimly 
! burned a rushlight, wlioso flickering flame scarcely 
seemed to render visible the scanty furniture tho room 
contained. 

‘Is that ym, my good Margaret?’ said a fcchle 
ifhd broken voice from tho fiarther end of tlie little 
apartment. , 

‘ Yes. my dear lady; yes, it is I; and very sorry I am 
to have made you uneasy. But Madame Lebriton, my 
wortliy employer, is so active herself, that slic always 
finds the workwoman’s day too short - - though it is 
good twelve xhours—and just os I was going to fold up 
my work, sho brought me a job in a great hurry. I 
could not refuse her; but this time, I must own, 1 got 
well paid for being obliging, for after I had done, she 
said in her most good-natured way: “ Hero, you shall 
take home with you some of tliis uiee pie, and this 
bottle of good wine, and have a coraforlable supper 
with your sister.” So she always calls you, iniidanu',’ 
added Margaret, while complacently glancing at llio 
basket, tlio contents of wliich she now laid out upon 
the table. ‘As I believe it is safest for you, I do not 
undeceive her, though it is easily known she cannot 
have looked very close at us, or she might have seen 
that I could only be the servant of so noble-looking 
a lady ’- 

Tlie feeble voice interrupted her; ‘My servant I-- 
you my swvant! when, instead of .i-ewarding your 
services, I«!illow you to toil for my support, and to 
lavish upon me the mosfrtendcr, tho most devoted aflee- 
tion !,, My jioor Margaret! you who have undertaken 
for me at your age, and with your infirmities, daily and 
arduous toil, arc you not indeed a sister of whom 1 may 
well be proud ? Your nobility has a higlier origin tlian 
mine. Reduced by iwlitical changes, which have left 
me homeless and penniless, I owe e^crything to you; 
and so tenderly do you minister to me, that even in 
this garret 1 could still almost fancy myself the noble 
Abbess of Vatteville ! ’ 

As slie spoke, tbe aged lady raisctl herself in her old 
arin-clmir, .'ind throwing back a black veil, disclosed 
features still beautiful, and a forehead still free from 
every wrinkle, and eyes now sparkling with something 
of jlheir former brilliancy. 81ie extended lier liaiul to 
Margaret, wlio aflectionately kissed it ; and then, 
apprehensive that further excitement could not but be 
iiiiur{Dus to her mistress, tlic faithful creature I'li- 
deavoured to divert her thouglits into another channel, 
by inviting her to partake of the little feast provided 
by the kindness of her employer. Margaret being in 
tlie habit of taking her meals in tho house where she 
worked, the noble Lady Marie Auno Adelaide de 
VattevUlc was thus usually left alone and unattended, 
to cat the scanty fare prescribed by the extreme nar¬ 
rowness of her resources; so that she now felt quite 
cheered by the novel comfort, not merely of the bcttcr- 
spreai table, but of the company of her faithful ser¬ 
vant ; and it was in an almost mirthful tone slie said, 
wheh the repafft was ended: ‘ Margaret, I have a secret 
to confide'to you. I will not—I ought not to keep it 
any longer to myself.' 

‘A secret, my dear mistress 1 a secret from meT 
exclaimed the faithful creature in a slightly reproachftil 
tone. 

‘ Yes, dear Margaret, a secret from you; but to lie so 
no longer. No more henceforth of the toils you have 
undergone for me; they ijjust be given up: I cannot 
do without you. At ray age, to be left alone is intoler¬ 
able^ 'Wlion'you are not near me, I get so lonely, and 
sometifhes feel quite oflraid, I cannot tell of what, but 
i suppose it is natural to the old to fear; and o^en 
—*ill you believe it ?—^I catch myself weeping like a 
ve^ child. Ah 1 when age comes on us, tre lose alt 
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slrcn'ftli, all fortitude. Bul^you 'irill not leave me any¬ 
more ? Promise me, -dear Margaret.’ 

‘But in that case what is to beeJme of us?’ said 
M.argaret. 

‘ 'Phis is the very thing I have to tell. And now 
listen to mo. Take this key, and in tnc right-ha§d 
drawer of the press tou will And the green casket, 
where, among njy lettCTs and family papers, you will 
see a small case, wliich bring to me.’ . 

Margaret, not a little surprised, did as she was de¬ 
sired. The abbess gazed on the case for some moments 
in silence, and IMargarct thought she sa«v a tear glisten 
in her eye as she iiressod the box to hcrliis, and kissed 
it tenderly and reverentially. 

‘ I have avvorn,’ she said, ‘ never to part with it; yet 
what can 1 do ? It must be so: it is the will of Goil.’ 
And with a trembling hand, as if about to commS^ 
sacrilege, she opened the case, and drew from it a" 
ruby of great brilliancy and beauty. ‘You see this 
jewel?’'she said. ‘Margaret, it is the glory of my 
ancient house; it is the last gem in my coronet, 
and more precious in my eyes than anything in the 
world. My grand-uncle, the noblest of men, the 
Arehbishop of Bosan(,'on, brought it from the East; 
and when, in guerdon for some lainily service, Eouis 
XIV. founded the Abbey of Vatteville, and m.'nle my 
grand-.aunt the first abbess of tiic order, he liimself 
adorned her cross with it. You now know the value o^ 
the jewel to me; ahd though I cannot loll its marketable 
value, still, notwithstanding the pressure of the times, 

1 cannot hut think it m ist bring sufflcieut"to seenre n.s, 
for some time at least, from want. Wcrc'4 to consider 
myself alone, I would slarv^ sooner than toucli the 
sacred deposit; hut to allow yon, Margaret, to^sufler, 
and to suffer for me—to take advantiige any longer of 
your disinterested affection and devoted fidelity—would 
be base seltlslmess. God lias at last tauglit me that I 
V as hut S!U’rifleing you to my jiride, and 1 must hasten 
1 0 make atonement. 1 will endeavour to raise money 
on this.jewel. You know old M. Simon? Xotwith- 
standing his mean .appearance and humble mode of 
living, I am persuaded be is a rich man; and though 
parsimonious in the extreme, ho is good-natured and 
oliliging whenever he eiiii lie so witlumt any risk of 
loss to himself.’ 

The next day, in pursuance of her project, the 
abbess, accompanied by Margaret, repaired tc% the 
house of ^I. Simon. ‘I know, sir,’ she said, ‘from 
your kindness to some friends of mine, that you feel 
en interest in the class to which 1 beiong, and tfiat you 
are incapable of betraying .a confidence reposed in you. 

1 am tlic Abbe.s8 of Vatteville. Drii'cn forth from the 
plundered and ruined abbey', I am living in the tou'n, 
under an assumed name. I have been striiiped of 
everything; and but for the self-sacrifiemg attachment 
of a faithl’ul servant, I must have died of want. How¬ 
ever, I have still one resource, and only one. I know 
not if I am right in availing myself of it, but at my age 
the power to struggle fails. Besides, I do not suffer 
alone; and this consideration decides me. YSill you, 
then, have the goodness to give *me a loan on this 
jewel?’ • • • 

‘I believe, madanie, you have mistaken me for a 
pawmhroker. I am not in the habit of advancing 
money in this way. I am myself very poor, and 
money is now everywhere scarce. I should bo very 
glad to be able to oblige you, but just at present it is 
quite out of the question.' 

For a moment the poor abbess felt all hope extinct; 
but with a last effort to move his compassion, she 
said: ‘Oh, sir, remember*ilmt secrecy is of such im- 
Iiortance to me, I da» not apply to any on^ else. 
'Tho privacy, the obscurity in wliidi'I live, dione has 
Hpyonted me from paying with my blood tho penalty 
attached to a noble name and lineage.’ | j 

‘But how am 1 to ascertain the value of the jliwelt 


I am nojoM'eller;'and I fear, in my ignorance, to wrong 
either you or mwself.’ 

‘I implore you, sir, not ^ refUso me. *I have no 
alternative but to starve ; for I am too old to work, and 
beg I cannot. Keep thw jewel as a pledge, and give 
me some relief.’ 

Old Simon, though covetous, not devoid of 
feeling. He was touched by the team of the jrenerablo 
lady; and besides, the more he looked at the jewel, the 
iBorc persuaded he became of its being really valuable. 
After a few moments’ coiisideratibn, he said: ‘ AU the 
money I .mi worth*at this fliomcnt is liiOO francs ; and* 
though I have my^suspieions that I am making a 
ifoolisli bargain, 1 laid ratlier mu any risk than leave 
yon in such distress. yext time I h.ave business 
m Taris, 1 cun uscerlam the value of the jewel, and if 
;I have given ^ ou too little, f will make it np to you.’ 
dbid with a glad and grateful heart the*abbess took 
home the lutIO francs, tli.ankful at having obtained the 
means of subsistence for at least a year. 

Some months late^ old Kimon went up to Paris, and 
liastcning to one of the princtiial jewellers, shewed tho 
ruhy, and togged to know its vnlmc. Tlie jeweller 
took the stone carele&.sly; but after a few moments’ 
ex.amination of it, he cast a rapid glance at the thread¬ 
bare co.'it and mean u])poaranee (tf tho po.sscssor, and 
then abruptly exclaimed : ‘ This jew'el does not belong 
to you, and you must not leave the house till you 
aechunt for its being in your possession. Closo tho 
doors,’ lie said to his foreman, ‘ and send for iffe police.’ 
In vain did Simon protest his innoeence; in vain did 
he offer every proof of it. Tlie lapidary would listen 
to nothing; but at every look be gave the gem, he 
darted at him a fresh glance^nf angry contempt.* ‘You 
must be a fool ns well as a kiujve,’ he said. ‘T)o you 
know, .scoundrel, that thisdij^thp Vatteville—the prince 
of ruliies ; the most splendid, tSc rarest of gems! It 
might be deemed a mere creation of imagination, wore 
it not enrolled and accurately descrioed in the archives 
of our art. See berm in the Guide, des Lofiidairen, » 
print of it. Mark its .antique fasliioning, and that 
dark spot!—yes, it is indeed the preqjons ruhy so long 
thought lost. Ile.st .assured, ftllow, you shall not quit 
tlie house until yen satisfy me how you have contrived 
to get pos.session of it.’ 

‘ I should lit once li.ave told you, but from unwil¬ 
lingness to endanger tho life of u poor w'oman who has 
confided in mu. I got the jevm from the Abhess^de 
't'atl^ville lierself, and it is her last and only resource.’ 
And now M. Simon proved, by unquestionable docu- 
menhs, thut notwithstanding his more than humble 
appearance, he was a man of wealth and respectability, 
and received the apologies which were tendered, toge¬ 
ther wiyi assurances that Madame Vattcville’s secret 
was safe with one who, lie beggt'd to say, ‘ knew how to 
respect misfortune, whenever and however presented to 
liis notice.’ 

‘ But what is tho jewel worth ? ’ asked M. Simon. 

‘ Millions,OBir 1 affy neither I nor any one else in the 
trade here could purchase it, unle^ as a joint concern, 
and in case of a coronation or a marriage in one of tho 
royal liouso; of Europe, for such an occasioi^ alone 
could make it not a risk to iMiy it. But meanwhile I 
'will, if you wish, mention it to some of the trade.’ 

‘1 am in»no hurry',’ said Simon, almost bewildered 
by' the possession of such a treasure. ‘ I may as well 
wai j for some suclt occasion, and in the meantime can 
make any neccasary ^dvances to the abbess. Perhaps 
I may coll on you again.’ 

f?he first day 8f the year 1795 had just dawned, and 
there was a thick ^and thilling fog. The abbess and 
her faithful sdhvant felt thig day more than usually 
depressed, for ilft^u mo&ths tj^d now elapsed since the 
1600 &aacB had tieen received fbr. the - riiby, and there 
now remained, provision only .for 4 few days longer. 
‘I have gdt no answer from M,‘Simon,’ said »lio 
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nbbeis; and in giving utterance to her own thought, 
she w’as relying to -what was at that moment'passing 
through BTargarot's'inint^ .‘I fear hV has not been 
able to get more for the ruby t]>an he tliiuks fair 
interest for the money lie advanced to me.’ 

‘ It is most likely,’ said Margaret; and both relapsed 
into their former j^sponding silence. 

‘ Whatai dreary Wew-Yenr’s l>ay!’ resumed Madame 
dc Vatteville, in a melancholy tone. 

‘ Oh, why can I not help yon, dear mistress ? ’ ex¬ 
claimed Margaret, suddenly starting from her reverie. 

Cheerfully would I lay down my Ine for you ! ’ 

‘ And why can I not return in Aiy way your devoted 
attachment, my poor Margaret ? ’ 

At thi.s instant, two loud mid hurried knneks at tlie 
door startled tliem both ftoni their scats, and it wn* 
with a trembling hand Margaret opened it to admit 
the old porter, and a servant with a lettiT in his 
hand. 

‘Thank you, thank you, M. Tliiebaut: this letter is 
for my mistix'ss.’ Jlut the inqiii.<itive old man either 
did not or would not iKiderstand Margaret's hint to 
him to retire, and Madame do Vattcvillc*%vas obliged 
to loll him to leave the room. 

‘Not a penny to.blc.ss licr.self w itli, though she has 
come to a better apartment!’muttered he, enraged at 
the disappointment to his curiosity—‘ and yet as proud 
ns tin aristocrat! ’ 

'riie abbess approached the casement, broke the seal 
■with treXiWing hand, and read ns follows . -‘ I liave at 
length been able to treat with a merchant for the 
article in question, and have, after much dilHcnlty, 
obtained a sum of 25,000 francs—fur lieyond anytliing 
I coulj have hoped. Hiy; the sum is to lie jiaid in 
instalments, at long intervals. It may therefore lie 
more convenient for you, u^der your peculiar circum¬ 
stances, to accept the (dfert now make of a pension of 
1500 tjancs, to revert after your decease to the servant 
whom you rnentioflod as so devotedly attached to yon. 
Jf yon arc willing to accept this offer, the bearer will 
hand you the necessary (hK-uments, by whieh you are 
to make over to iiu* all further claim upon the pro¬ 
perty placed in my hfliids; and on your nfli.xiiig 
your signature, he will pay you the first year in 
advntico. • ' Simon.’ 

‘ What a worthy, excellent man ! ’ joyfully c.xclaimcil 
the abbess; for, in the noble integrity of her heart, she 
had no suspicion that he could take advantage of her 
cifcumstanccs. ^ ‘ 

However Simon settled the matter with Ills con- 
’ science, tho^ihbes.s, trained in the school of adversity to 
be content with being preserved from absolute want, 
passeJ the remainder' of her life quietly and happily 
with her good Margaret, both every day invoking 
blessings on tlic head of him whom tliey regarflcd as a 
generous benefactor. Madame cle Vatteville lived to the 
age of one hundred, and her faflhful Margaret survived 
only a few months the mistresS to whom she had given 
suffh alfbeting proofs of attachraenti « t 

But Simon’s detestable fraud ^iroved of no use to 
liim. After keeping his treasure for .several years, he 
thought the KiniJcror’s coronation presented a favour¬ 
able Spportunity for disposing of it. Unfortunately 
for him, his grasping avarice one morning suggested a’ 
thought whieh his ignorance prevented lys rejecting: 

‘ Since this ruby—old-fashioned and stained as it is— 
can be worth so much, wliat would be its value if freed 
from all defect, and in modem setti(ig?’ An<f ho 
soon, found a lapidary, who, for ^ sum of SOOO francs, 
modernised it, and effaced the spot,*and with it *he 
impress, the stamp of its antiquity—all that gave it 
value, beauty, worth!* This wanting, n# jeweller could 
recognise It: it was no* longer worth a thou8an4 
crowns. 

It was^thus that the most splAidid juby in Europe 
loMt its value and’Tt* i'ltine; aqd its namwis now only 


to be found in 7'Ae Guide, us that whieh 

had once been the most costly of gems. It seemed as 
if it could not sdrvive the last of the illustrious honse 
to wliich it owed its introduction into Europe, and its 
name. 


HENRY T A»Y L O B. 

* Theru in delight in Binding* thougirnonehenr 
bcBidti the bingor: and there is delight 
In priviHing» though tho praiser nit alone, 

And SCO the praised far off him, fur Hhove.* 

—W. l.AViM)n, 

« 

It has been sQid, with more of truth than ilattery, that 
, literature of any kind which requires the reader him¬ 
self to think, in order to enjoy, can never be poimlar. 
'I'lie writings of Mr Henry ’I'aylor are to be classed in 
this category. Thu reader of his dramas must study 
in order to relish them; and their audience, tlierefore, 
must be of till' lit, though few kind. Goethe some¬ 
where remarks, that it is not what we take from a 
hook so much as what we bring to it that actually 
profits us. Blit this is hard doctrine, euvi.iri* to the 
multitude. And so long as jiopular indolence ami 
popular distaste for habits of reflection shall eontimie 
till' order of tho day, so long will it he iliflicult for 
writers of Mr Taylor’s type to popularise Ihcir medita¬ 
tions ; to see themselves quoted in every provincial 
newspaper anil twelfth-rate magazine; to he gloriously 
’pirated by eager hordes at Brussels and New York ; 
or to create a furor in ‘ the Bow ’ on the day of 
piiWieation,sinil turn bihliopolic preini.ses into ‘over¬ 
flow ing homes.’ The imhlic asks for glaring effeels, 
palpable hits, double-dyeiJcolours, treble X inspiratiiiiis, 
coiieeiitrated essence of sentiments, and emotions up to 
Frenen-romanee jiiteb. 'Wilb such a public, w Ilat lias 
onr author in common'? 'W hile iluj/ make literary 
demands after their ow'ii heart, and e.xpecte\ery can¬ 
didate for their not evergreen laurels to coiifnrm to 
their rules. Mr ’I’a^lor calmly unfolds his theory, that 
it is from • deep self-possession, an intense repotie ’ that 
all genuine emanations of poetic genius proceed, and 
expresses his doubt whotlier any high endeavour uf 
poetic art ever has been or ever will be promoted by 
the stimulation of popular applause.* He denies that 
youtli is the iioct’s prime. He contends that vvliat 
eonstilutes a great poet is a rare and peculiar lialaniu 
of the fatalities—the halanee of reason with iniiigi- 
natiun, passion with self-possession, abundance with 
reserve, and iiiv'cntive conception with exeentue 
ability.* He insists that no man is worthy of the name 
of a poet who would not rather be read a hundred 
time.s by one reader than once by a hundred. He 
afftrins that poetry, unless written simply to please and 
’pamper, and not to elevate or instruct, will do little, 
indeed towards procuring its writer a subsislenee, 
and that it will probably not even yield him such a 
return as would suffice to supiiort n latiouring man for 
one month out of the twtlve.t Tenets like these are not 
for the million. The iiropoundcr they regard as talking 
at thon\ not to them. His principles and practice', his 
canons of t.iste, and his literary achievements, are far 
alM>ve*out of thair sight—his merit they are content to 
take on trust, by tlie hearing of the ear, a mystery of 
faith alone. 

Perhap.s men shrewder than good Sir Roger do 
Coverley might aver that much is to be said on both 
aides—that there may be something of fallacy on the 
part of poet as well as people in this controversy. It 
is possible to set tho standanl too high as well as too 
low’—to plant it on an elevation so distant that its 
symbol can no longer bo dddphered, as well as to flx 
it so low that its folds draggloi in mire and dust. If 
geniuf systematically appeal only to the initiated few, 
it snust learn to do without the homage of tho ontjr 

♦ Notet/rem Life, f IbW, 
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inultitude. Eor its slender income of fume, it has 
iiiaiiily itself to thank. ’These remarks apply with 
primary force to that class of contemporary poets who 
deH^ht in the mystic and eni^tinatical, and whose ideas 
arc so apt to vanish, like Homer's lieroos, in a cloud— 
atnoug whom Jtobert Browning and Philip J. Bailey 
are conspicuous names; and in a secondary degreS to 
that other clasS|^lucid >idccd in thought, and classically 
definite in expression, but otherwise too scholastic and 
abstract for popular sympathies — among wliom we 
may cite Walter Savage Landor and Henry Taylor. 
Coleridge* tolls us that, to enjoy poetry, we must com¬ 
bine a more than ordinary sympathy with tlie objects, 
emotions, or incidents contemplated bj^ the poet, con-^ 
seiiuent on rare sensibility, with a more than ordinary 
activity of the mind in respect of the fancy and imagi¬ 
nation. This more than ordinary mental activity is 
especially demanded from tlR; readers—say rather the 
.students— of Phili/i vanArtereUh and its kindred dramas. 
Those who are tlms equipped will commonly be found 
to agree in admiring the writings of this autlior; among 
them ho is unquestionably ‘ popular,’ if it be any test of 
I jiopularity to send forth a second edition three mouths 
j after the first. _ Scholarship can appreciate, pure intel- 
I lect can find nutriment in, his reflective and carcfully- 
wrougtit pages. His heroes and heroines, cold and 
unimpassioned to the man of society, arc classic and 
genial to the man of thought. A Quarterly Beviewer 
observes, that the blendeil dignity of thought, and ^ 
sedate moral habit, invests his ])oetry witli a stateliness 
in which the drama is generally deficient, and makes 
his writings illmstrate, in some degree,.^ new form of 
the art. In all that he w.jites ho stands revealed the 
true Englisli gentleman, ‘ that grand old name,’ as 
I Tennyson calls it, ' 

! ‘ J>i-f.imed by every elmrlatan, 

I Anil soiled with all ignoble use.’ 

;| 7s(i(if Cuiinirmis — in wliicll a recent critic discovers 
I niucli of tliat IJyronian vein upon which Mr Taylor is 
■ severe in his own criticisms —heing little remarkable in 
I Itself, os well as the least remarkable of liis dramatic 
I iicrforinanccs, need not ilctain ns. Tlie career of 
i r/ii/ij) rnu Attrvehle belongs to an era when, as Sir 

I James Steplieii remarks, the whole of Europe, tinder 

I the influence of some strange sympathy, w’as jigitated 
! liy the simultaneous discontents of all licr great civic 
populations—wlicn the insurgent spirit, commeilVing in 
the Italian republics, bad spretwl from tlic soutlt to the , 
north of tlio Alps, everywhere marking its aiVance iiy 
tumult, spoil, and bloudslM?d. ‘ IVat Tyler and hi.i> 
bands li.ad menaced London ; and the communes of 
inlanders, under the cummund of I’liilij) van Artevcldc, 
had broken out into open war with the count.s, their 
seigneurs, and with their suzerain lord, the liuko of 
Burgundy. On the issue of that attemiit the fate of 
the royal and baronial power seemed to hang in Erance, 
not less tlian in Flanders.’ t , Tlie drama composed by 
Mr Taylor to represent the fortunes of the ‘Chief 
Captain of the Wliite Hoods and of Olient,’ consists of 
two plays and an interlude—77i/i Lai/ nf ATioio—and 
being, us he says in bis preface, eijiiiil in lepgth to 
about six suoli plays as are adapted to tlic stage, wa.s 
not, of course, intended to solicit the most sweet voiceij 
of pit and gallery, allhougli it has since been subjectcsl 
to tliat ordeal at the instance of Mr Mncready. Hi-storic 
truth is sttid to be preserved in it, as far as tlie material 
events arc concerned—with the usual exception of such 
occasional dilatations and compressions of time as are 
required in dramatic composition. And notwithstanding 
the limited imagination and tlr too artificial passion 
which characterise it Philip van Arteve/tle is in_ very 
many resiiects a noble work, as it certainly is its 
author’s chef-tl’oeuvre. It has been pronounced by’ 


* Lilenirji Bcmaim. t Leeturct on the /liticrj/ of 


no mean authority the suiicrior of every dramatic com- 
positioh of modern times, including the Sar<Jaita/>alus of 
Lord Byron, tie Remorse of Colevhlgo, and the Cenci of 
Shelley. ’The portraiture ?)f i’hilip i.s one of those 
elaborate and liigl’ily-fljtisbed studies which repay as 
well as require minute investigation. He is at once 
profoundly' meditative and surpassingly active. His 
energy of brain is only rivalled by life rciuliiioss of Jmnd. 
In liiin tlic active mood and tlic passive—tlie practical 
land tlie ideal—the objective and the subjective—arc 
not us parallel lines tliat never , 4 ncct, but arc sections 
of one line, di-seiJibing tlxi ciiide of his all-embracing 
mind. His youth has been that of a dreamy recluse, 
tlie scorn of men of tlie W'orld. ‘ Oh, fear him not, my 
lord,’ says one of tliem |o the Earl of Fliimlers : 

y ^ -‘ Bis father’s name 

itik Is all that from his father* he dciivcs. 

‘'«4le is a man of singular addres.s 
111 catching river fish. His life hath beo’i 
'J’ill now, more like a peasant’s or a. monk’s. 

Than like tli3 issue of so great a man.’ 

Similarly 4.hc carl hirnse]f"dcscribos him .is ‘ a m.in 
that as tniieh knowdedge lias of wJir ns 1 of brewing 
mead — a bookish nursling of the monks— a meaeock.’ 
But w'lien tlie last scene of all lias elosdl his strange 
eventful liistory, tlic testiinoiiy df a nobler, wiser foe,t 
ascribes to liiin great gifts of courage, discretion, wit, 
an equal temiier, an ample soul, rock-bound and fortified 
against assaults of transitory passion, but tpunded on 
a surging subterranean fire that stirs him to lofty 
enterprise—a man prompt, capable, and cairn, wanting 
notliing in soldiership e.\eept good - fortune. Ever 
tempted to reverie, lie yet refuses, oven for one little ' 
hour, to yield up the weal'of Flanders to idle'thought 
or vaciuit retrosjieet. Having once put ids hand to the 
jilongli of action, witli foresight, not lilindfold 
bravery', his language is—‘Though I indulge no more 
the dream of living, as I hoped Linight liavc'Mived, a 
life of temperate and thouglitfiil joy, yet I repine not, 
and from this timc'*forth will east no look behinlL’ 
The first part of the drama le.avcs him iin exultant 
victor, an honourable, priniperous; and liajqiy miin. 
The second part which alike in interest iwid treat¬ 
ment is very inferior to the first—finds him falling, 
and' loaves him ‘ fallen, fallen, fallen from his higli 
estate.’ His sun, no longer trailing clouds of glory, 
sets in a wintry and misty gloom. soAnd yet in the 
,act of dying he emits flashes of tlie ancient bright.’jess, 
and we feel that so dies a liero. Tlic other Jramatis 
jiersomt jiulc their ineflectual fires befocc his central* 
liglit. 

After a silence of nearly ttm years — charfitetoristic 
of Mr Taylor’s deliberative and diseijilincd mind—he 
produved (1842) Kdirin the Fair, of whose story the 
little that was known, he observes, was niinantic cnouglt 
to liave impressed itself on the X’opular menfory—the 
tale of Ediey and Flijira having been current in the 
nurse^lot,t^ beforp it came to be studied ns a historical 
question. In illustrating tliis talc lie borrows from 
the bordering reigns ‘ incidents vhicli were character¬ 
istic of the times,’ though some are of opinjon, tliat 
bis duviiitibn from historical truth lias rather nnpnired 
than aided the poetical eff’t'ct of tlie drama. With 
artistic skill, and often with sustained energy, he 
develops vbc career of the ‘All-Fair’ prince, and his 
relation to the monkish struggle of the tenth century ; 
tl» hostile intrigues and stormy violence of Duustan ; 
the loyal tonality and Saxon frank-heartedness of Earl 
ijl^eolf and ids .pllics; the cclebratod coronation-scenc, 
and ‘ most admired disorder ’ of tlie banquet; the dis¬ 
covery and (Jeiiunciatron of Edwin’s secret nuptials; 

- 3 -'--- 

» Namely, Jacqqcs van Artevulitf, • the noblest end tlie winwt 
miin timt over lulod tn Ghent,’ana w9ont tli-i fitetiiiai citiseiis 
slow at his own,doer. * ", 

t Duke of^luTEundy, in the last deep# 'ot I’a; til.' 
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M» imprisonment in the Towe# of London j tho con¬ 
fusion and dispersion of lus adherents; the ecclesiastical 
finesse and'conjuror* tricks .of Dunst»n;_tho king’s 
rescue and temporary success; tho murder of Elgiva, 
and Edwin's own death in the essay to avenge her. It 
is around Lunstan, tho representative of spiritual 
despotism, that the interest centres. Tlie character of 
tljis ‘ Sainy like tl?Sit of Hildebrand and k Bucket, has 
beau made one of the problems of history. Mr 
Taylor’s reading of the part is masterly, and wo think- 
correct. His Dunstaimis not wholly sane; he believes 
^iraself inspired to read tho alphbbet of Heaven’s 
stars, and to behold visions beynnd the bounds of 
human foresight; one of tho few to whom, ‘ and not 
in mercy, is it given to read the mixed celestial cypher: 
not in mercy, save as a penance merciful in issue.’, 
His mischievous influence over the pop\dar mind is 
sealed by the partial and latent degree of his insanity, 
for ‘ madness, that doth least declare itself endangers 
most, and ever most infects the unsound many.’ 
His great natural powers arc tuinted by tlie one 
black spot; his youth has been devoted to books, to 
the study of chemistry and mechanics; his ffianhood to 
observing ‘ the ways of men .and policies of state ’ in 
the court of Edred; ‘and were he not pushed some¬ 
times past the confines of Jiis reason, lie would o’ertop 
the world.’ Next to him in interest comes Karl Lcolf, 
from whose lips proceed some of the finest poetry in 
the play, especially that exquisite soliloquy * on the 
sca-slidre W Hastings. Atliulf, the brother of Elgiva, 
is another happy portrait—a man bright and jocund as 
the morn, who can and will delect the springs of fruit- 
^ fulness and joy in earth’s waste places, and whose blulf 
'dislike qf Dunslau is aptly illustrated in the scene 
'where he brings the king’s commands, and is kept 
waiting by tho monks during Dimstan’s matutinal 
flagellation:— *< 

‘AOnkf. lint, sirs,t>‘t is in haste—in haste extreme— 
Matters of state, and hot with haste. 

*Second Monk. ‘ My lord. 

We will so say, but truly at this present 
He is about to scousge'hiiucelf. 

Athul/f I’ll wait. 

For a king’s ransom would I not cut shO):!' 

So good a work! ' I pray you, for how.long? . 

.^conrl Monk. For twice the 3e Projundit, sung in 
slow time. 

^hvlf. Please him to make it ten times, I will wait. 
Ana could 1 be of use, this knotted trifle, t ' 

This dog-whip,here has oft been worse employed.’ 

* ' c 

In his recent play, The. Virt/m IFtdow (1850), Mr 
Taylor fleclincs from the promise of lus earlier efforts. 
Tho preface suggests great things; but they are not 
forthcoming, 'rhere is much careful finish, muSh sen¬ 
tentious ihotoric, much elegant description ; but there 
is little of racy humour (the* i>lay is a ‘ romantic 
comedy’), little of poetical freMmess, little of lively 
llesl^ and blood portraiture, aud move of m^lodicmatic 
expedience tlian dramatic constructiiJn. Neither comedy 
nor melodrama is ou^author’s forte. 

In 18#C Mr Taylor published The Siatesirjftn, a book 
ivhich A>ntaiued the ‘ views and maxims resjjccting the 

* Bcninning:— 

* ItuckB that hohcld my boyhood! Perilous slu^f 
That nursed mj lafiint courage 1 Once again 
1 stand before yon—not ns in other days 
In your gray faces smtliug; but like yOu • 

The worse for weather.’ ... * • 

How sweet the lines:— - 

‘ The sun shall soon * • 

»* Dip westerly; but oh! how littlp like 

Are life's two twiligh(^ I Would tho last wwe first. 

And the first last I that so*we n^ght be southed 
TTpon tho thprough&rqs-of busy life , 

JBenotttli'the nooD-Cgy sun, with howa of Joy 

Frediastbetnom,’&c. 

, , 1 i ' > o * • —Act tl. teene ii. 


transaction of public business,’wldch had been suggested 
to its author by twelve years’ experience of oflEioial life. 
He has since ^erP allowed that it was wanting in that 
general interest which might possibly have been felt in 
tlie results of a more extensive and varied conversancy 
with public lift.* In 1848 he produced Notes from 
Lije, professedly a kind of, supplemental volume to the 
former, embodying tho concluiRons qf an attentive 
observation of life at large. The first essay investigates 
in detail the right measure and manner to be adopted 
in getting, saving, spending, giving, taking, lending, 
borrowing, and ^bequeathing ‘ money;’ and a weighty, 
valuable essay it is, with no lack of golden grains and 
,eke of diamonA-dnst in its composition. 'The thoughts 
are not given in the bullion lump, but are well refined, 
and having passed through the engraver’s hands, tliey 
shine with the true polish, ring with the true sound. In 
terse, pregmuit, and som^hat oracular diction, we aro 
here instructed how to avoid the evils contingent upon 
bold commercial enterprise—how to guanl against 
excesses of the accumulative instinct—how to exercise 
a thorouglily conscientious mode of regulating expen¬ 
diture, eschewing prodigality, that vice of a weak nature, 
ns avarice is of a strong one—how to .be generous in 
giving; ‘for the essence of generosity is in self-sacrifice, 
waste, on the contrary, comes always by self-indulgence’ 
—how to withstand solicitations for loans, when the 
loans are to accommodate weak men in sacrificing the 
future to the present. The essay on Humility and Imh- 
jiendencc is equally good, and plea.santly demonstrate.^ 
the proposition, that Humility is the true mother of 
IndcpcnilenccV' and tliat Pride, which is so often, sup- 
]iosed to stand to her in tfcnt relation, is in reality the 
step-mother by whom is wrouglit the very destruction 
and ruiA of Indcpeudcnce. False humilities are ordered 
into court, :ind summarily convicted by this single-eyed 
judge, wluise cross-examination of these ‘ sham respect¬ 
abilities ’ elicits many a suggestive practical truth. 
There is more of philosophy and prudence than of 
romance in tlie excursus on Choice in Man-iaye; but the 
pliilosophy is shrewd aud instructive, uttering man.v a 
homely hint of value in its way: as where we ai'C 
reminded that if marrying ftr money is to be justiiied 
only in the case of tliose unhappy persons who aro fit 
for nothing better, it does not follow that marrying 
liioncy is to be justified in others; and again, 
tliat the negotiations and transactions connected with 
marrihgc-settleinents are eminently useful, as searching 
character and testing aflToction, before an irrevocable 
Step be 'iakeu ; and again, tliat when two very young 
persons are joined together in matrimony, it is .as if 
one sweet-pea should be put as a prop to nuolher. 
'The essay on Wisdom is elevated and thoughtful, 11^)5" 
ftiost of the essayist’s papers, hut somewhat too licavy 
for miscellaneous readers. With his wonted clearness 
he distinguishes Wisdom from understanding, talents, 
capacity, ability, sagacity, sense, &c. and defines it as 
that exercise of the reasorkinto which the heart enters— 
a structure of the understanding rising out of the moral 
and spiritual nature. 'Then follows a section on Chil¬ 
dren, which explodes, not a few educational fallacies, 
and, propounds certain articles of faith and practice 
wholesome for these times, though it will probably wear 
« prim and quakcrish aspect to the admirers of Jean 
Taul’a famous tractate f on the same theme. The con¬ 
cluding paper in this series, entitled The Life Poetic, is 
the liveliest, if not the most valuable of the six: it has, 
however, Iwn charged, with considerable show of 
justice, with a tendency to strip genius of all tliat is 
Individual and spontaneous, or to accredit it only 
‘ when it moves abroad sedately, clad in tho uniform of 
a peculiar college.’ Mr Taylor’i ‘ solicitous and pre- 
m^itated•formalism’ of poetical doctrine is, it must 

• Preface to Notafrom tAfe. 

of which an able translation was published by Messrs 
11848. . ■ 
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be confessed, a. little too strait-laced. The true poet is 
born, not mode. Still, in their place, our autiior’s 
dogmas have their use, and might, if duly marked and 
inwardly digested, annually deter many aspirants who 
am not poets from proving so incontestably to the 
careless public that negative fact. • 

Notes from Books followed within a few months,*but 
met with a le^ cordiM reception. Of the four essays 
comprised in this volume, three are reprinted con¬ 
tributions to the Q/iarterly Review, being criticisillB on 
the poetry of Wordsworth and Aubrey de Vere; and 
wortliily do they illustrate—those on Wordsworth at 
least—Mr Taylor’s composite facult;^ of depth and 
Jclicacy in poetical exposition. Of Wordsworth’s many 
and gifted commentators—among them Wilson, Cole¬ 
ridge, Ilazlitt, l)e Quincey, Lamb, Moir, Sterling—few, 
have shown a happier insight into the idiosyncrasy, or 
done more justice to the beauties of tiio patriarch of 
the Lakes. With Wordsworth for a subject, and the 
iimrterly Review for a ‘ door of utterance,’ Mr Taylor is 
quite in his element. The fourth essay, on the Ways of 
the Rich and Great, is enriched with wise saws and modern 
instances. Its matdriel is composed of ripe observation 
and reflective good sense; but the maimer is objected 
to as marred by conceits of style—a sin not very safely 
to bo committed by so stern a censor of it in others, 
llis authoritative air in laying down the law is also 
occasionally unplcasing to some readers; and great as 
his tact in essay-writing is, he wants that easy graS'c 
and pervading bonhomie which imparts such a charm to 
the works of one with whom he has bevn erroneously 
identified—the anonyqious author of ti^nds m CmmcH. 
But, after all, he is one o# those writers to whom our 
current literature is really indebted, and whose sage, 
sententious, and well-hammered thoughts ma^ be pro¬ 
fitably, as well as safely, commended to every thinking 
soul among us. 

RAILWAY JUBILEE IE AMERICA. 

The opening in September last of the grand railway 
which unites Massachusetts with British North America 
is one of the most noticeable events of our times. Before 
this, the commercial path of transit from Europe lay 
from the Atlantic up the St Lawrence, the npigation 
of which — at all times difficult and dangerous—is 
closed by ice during five months of the year, aVd thus 
all intercourse through the States, except by sleighs,, 
stopped. Now, goods may be brought direct *o Boston 
and shipped to Europe, or unshipped .at Boston for the 
Canadas without interruption. But in a moral and 
social point of view, the subject is still more important. 
Rivalry and bad feeling vanish before intercourse, and 
the locomotive mows down prejudices faster than corn 
falls before the Yankee reaping-machine. 

When I heard that therckwas to be a processiow, the 
wo^rd vulgarised the whole affair. It conjured up liefore 
my mind’s eye our doings of the sort in Enijland, with 
the Lord Mayor’s Show at the* head of them; and I 
concluded that the Yankee attempt '^ould be ^ill hiore 
trashy. Let us see how it turned out. I send you,a 
newspaper for the details; but here you must be a 
spectator, with the whole picture dashing, mass by 
mass, up6n your sensorium. 

As the first requisite for enjoyment, it was a glorious 
day even for this climate. Nothing shews off a pageant 
like fine weaftier. I left home shortly after daybreak, 
and went to the Common, as it is called—a Park about 
as largo as St J’ames’s, handsomely laid ouj, with long 
alleys, some paraliel, others crossing at various angles', 

* and all shaded by fine trees. The scene presorted by 
this Park reminded mo of Camacho’s weddin#in Pon 


Qfiixote, on a large scale. There stood the tent Jbr tlie 
banquet, constructed to dine 3000 persons, and decorated 
with the fiags'TO America i^id England streaming from 
the top, with tho.flags of other nations below. Close 
by, were large tents fof the preparation of viands, sur- 
rtmnded with all the paraphernalia of a feast. In 
various places, booths had been erected by the city, for 
the gratuitous supply of all comers witH pure iced 
• water, and these were thronged throughout the day, 
especially with children. 'The {wdestrian portion of the 
procession nssenftled in *tho Park, wliilo tlio vebicl^ 
crowded all the a^acent streets. And now might be 
observed the various societies, with tlicir bands of 
music; volunteer coiiiilhnies marching hero and there, 
getting into step, arranging their order and prac- 
tlieir tunes. I was chatting with a raw Ver- 
iri6(4er, wlio wa.s as much a stranger as myself. ‘ In 
tlie name of creation,’ he suddoniy exclaimed, ‘ wliat 
turiial screeching S that yonder 'i ’ ‘ Tliat,’ I said, ‘ i.s . 

tlie bagpi^ws, the national rtiusie of Scotland.’ ‘That?’ 
said be; ‘ it would clear a State of racoons in no time! ’ 
But the Scots liad determined to shine, and tliey 
advanced ; a tall Highlander first, in full costumii, and 
blowing the pipes at liis loudest*; after him ten others, 
in full Highland costume, with a banner—the Scottish 
Friends; and about 200 with'silk sashes, and walking 
three abreast. The Catholic irishmen followed, with a 
banner displaying a porti'ait of the Pope and other 
Catholie emblems; and directly after e.aiue the Pro¬ 
testant Irishmen, with their banners and music. Wliy 
will they not associate thus in their own land? A' 
Very interesting portion o'!' the assembling was a partjr 
of about a thousand fine-looking, liavdy men, all re¬ 
markably clean, dreBse«3*'in labourers’ costume—blue 
blouses and white trousers—beaded by a band of mmic 
playing Irish popular tunes, with% large banifer of the 
stars and stripes, Md Ibo word ‘Liberty,’ with the 
inscription—‘'riio Irish Labourers. Under this we nnd 
Protection for our Labour.’ , 

Tlie Park is an irregular square.’ On the north side, 
on the highest point of the city, stands the State-House, 
where the legislature meets. Near that is the house 
wliich was foriiiofly inhabited by the governor, at tlie 
time the Britisli flag waved where there nnv' fly, 
glancing in the sun, the stars and stripes. As the 
president was exiieeted at the State-House, airf the 
procession was to start from thence, that was the ixiint 
of attra<ition, where the spectators fomlod into a vast," 
dense, and steady mass. We Englisli are in the habit 
of seeing the parnplionialia of courts, and art slow to 
diaeonneet the ideas of pomp aud state from the per¬ 
sons *of those who hold power and distinction; but 
the chief of this pp-eat nation, together with the secre¬ 
tary of state, had a*ivcd in town by railway in an 
orilinary carriage, without the least parade, and the 
corperatiiiji hailJnred for the occasion an opei^ car- 
riage-and-four—snch an equipage as would have passed 
quite unnoticed in on English ^iroviiicial town. Let 
mo hero observe, that by BiP ordinary carriage I mean 
a carriage oixiu to all; for in America therfe are no 
locomotive distinctions of 1st, 2d, and 3d classes. I 
never sarj expectation more on tiptoe. A rattle round 
the corner was board; then the noise of the wheels 
ceased, and then the president—a tall, gcntlemonly- 
Iftoking, eld^ly \nan—was ascending the steps of the 
State-House; and*as soon as his gray locks were seen 
fyy the iramerjie multitude, such a shout arose as only 
Anglo-Saxon lungs gan raise and prolong. The pre¬ 
sident turned round on the Iqpding of the steps, took 
off his hgt, bowed, and efitered the hall. I have seen 
many ceremonies, regal and •imMrial,'which passed otf 
very much like a: scene at a t^tee*; but I IHt the, 
sublime simplicity . 0 ^ this. ' is no h)ad ti) dis- 
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tincticvt here but talent; and as the .fine old man 
stood on tlie steps bowing, with Mr Welster, Seilrotary 
of State, by liis side, they looHed the ve^ embodiment 
of intellect, and the raanly^' overpowering sliout of the 
crowd the recognition of it. Tfee inhltitudinous voices 
died away in the distance with a peculiar effect. No 
flrinjg of guns. Wiiile on this part of the subject, I 
may mention n>y sjrong impression, that in no place 
is the government so much respcctwl as in America. 
The public pri'ss may ridicule and joke upon certaini 
acts of individuals; bvt whatever side is taken, there 
U nothing that can bring tlio laws, or those who ad¬ 
minister them, into disrespect. This produces order 
to an extent unknown elsewhere. No one seems to 
question the law or the comtpands of its officers ex¬ 
cepting Europeans, who brhig their turbulent habits 
with them. 

Leaving this imposing scene, I turned to the route 
of the procession, which had lK;en advertised to pass 
through certain streets. In some degree to aceoiint 
for the masses of human beings tftut filled tlicm, tlie 
three railways had kept pouring people in for tliree 
days, and the traips, iiinncdiately on arriwtl, turned 
buck to fetch tlie thousands they had left waiting at the 
stations. It w.is said tliat tliere never was such a gatiier- 
ing in one place sinee the independence of tlie States. 
Tiie arrangements of the pageant were miide by tlie com¬ 
mittee of tlie city; but tlie audience, or public, arranged 
themselves, and never was tliere anything better clone. 
Along tlic^wiiolc line of streets, about three miles in 
length, the gcxids had been removed from the sliop- 
wiiidows, and tlieir places filled with ladies. Every win¬ 
dow that commanded a view was appropriated to females 
’and eliildren, wlio were likewise in many cases on the 
tops of llie houses. Men fa'cnpicd tlie p.'ivcment to 
the kerbstone. Tlie roadivay was kept by doputy- 
niarsiials,' who rode up aita down, in bla<-k dress 
suits, cocked, open liats, and white sashes; tmd in 
this va#t assemblage tlieir every request was im¬ 
mediately attended to. At the J^nd of every street, 
ca’^riages of all descriptions were placed, filled witli 
people. As an instanj;c of tlie courtesy of tlie spada- 
tors, my wife had liandedr our Littl Red Ridingliood 
to some ^gentleman on tlie top of an omnibus, who 
I very kindly held her up to see the bhow, ami took 

eliargc of her while Mrs W- found her way to‘the 

, window, where licr piiuie liad been kept. If aiiytliing 
eoukl mark the kindly disposition and good order of tlie 
crowd, it was tlie fact, that altliougli I should think all 
the eliildren in the city were there, not one was lidrt, 
• hut everybody exerted himself to aceommq^hite this 
interesting portion of tlie community. Across the 
streets, and at all available points, tlie stars and striixis 
wave>l proudly in tlie air, and altogetlicr tlie scene 
was most beautiful and imposing. I walkeH tlie 
whole length of the route before the procession moved, 
and tlie foup d'atil was perfect. « The military portion 
looked remarkably well; but when Die open carriage 
appeared in wliieli rode I.ord Elgin* and \|js fyends, 
tlic Representative of Great Britaiw was greeted with 
such shouts and by sflCh waving of handkerchiefs from 
the win(\(>ws by crowds of ^elegantly dressed females, as 
I am 8u»e his lordsliip can* never forget. Oft his part, 
Lord Elgin continued bowing in acknowledgment, 
almost without iulermission, for two hours and twenty 
minutes—tlie time occupied in passing. * 

Nearly equal to this was the enthusiasm elicited by the 
appearance of an open carriage, draitn ^ four gra^, 
and containing only two men, weHnigh ninety years 
of age, then the sole survivors, in the 5^.nte of Massa^ 
chusotts, of those who fought in^io War of Indepcnd- 
onci^rf?,|pl,js the custom to shew nonouit to ^ic survivors 
o^j^i'sibveBt on all public*occasions. On Jhe 4th of 
jpP-tost, the. last pi^lie gatiiering, there were four in 
(jarriage: tfro ate -gone. Before the carriage, was 
the banner of ^ashiiigtoi^ used in Itliq struggle. 


When these old men raisei^ their withered hands to 
remove their hats, in reply to the welcome of the crowd, 
they appeared like'spirits of the past. In all probability, 
tlioy will not appear in public again; but the fruits of 
their courage will live for ever. The appropriateness 
and beauty of tfte arrangement of details were remark- 
abli? in tlie representation of the particular trades. The 
most imposing objects were th^two iipw locomotives, 
shining brilliantly in their might of brass and steel, 
and richly painted; and as they loomed in sight, 
turning the bends of the streets, tliey were truly mag- 
nifieont and apprppriale objects. Each was raised upon 
a car, so tliat, on the wliole, it-was tliirty feet lilgli; it 
^'as drawn 1>y'eighteen iron-gray ,horses, all in lino, 
decorated with blue ribbons, and handsomely capari¬ 
soned ; each liorse being led by a workman, in elean, 
new, working costvime. The next was a procession on 
foot. Eight negroes, in Eastern costume, walked as 
guards round a platform, carried iialariquin-fasliion by 
four negroes, witli 5000 ounces of manufactured silver- 
plate, built up in a pyramid, and forming a splendid 
object, fully equal in workmanship to anything of 
tile kind I liave seen. A very interesting jiart of 
the jiageant was the children of the different seliools, in 
four-wlieeled cars, covered with drapery, and decorated 
witli flowers and idiints; and it was really pleasing to 
see the happy little creatures enjoying such a holiday 
as tliey would never forget. It is impossible to give a 
third of the details of tills unique procession; but I 
cannot omit to notice the last feature—the labourers 
on tlii-ir truekfUorses. These .wore the catmen of tlie , 
town. Thcin,clean, liealthy, happy faces, witlt their 
glossy liorscs. decoraleU wivli ribbons, made me regard 
them as tlie best and proudest cavalry a n.ation could 
have, 'lliese are all iiieii who, a very short time since, 
landed from the f)ld World—fugitives from misery and 
starvation. 

I had a ticket ofiered me for the banquet, but 
I preferred being outside among the people. I have 
bad enougli of dinner-speeches in my time, altiiough 
this occasion was one of ]ieculiar interest. The 
Bark continued to be crowded to excess; and as the 
company arrived, they were greeted by the people and 
tlie bands of music stationed bore and tliere. But 
vvlial suniid is tliat ? They are drinking toasts within ; 
and oiim is now given which stirs the vast multituiie 
like an electrical shock. I cannot hear at first, the 
roar is^ so deafening: but presently I am able to aua- 
^ lyse the sounds that liave caused the commotion ; and 
I confess^ it is witli a beating heart, and a sort of 
choking sensation in the throat, I hear every lip 
repeat—‘Tlie Queen of England!’ and every hand 
in the B.irk take up from tlic music in tlie tent 
(Ar own national strain, till the whole atmosphere 
vibrates witli (lod sni-e the (iueenl The efl’oct was 
magical, and 1 felt gratified beyond measure—not 
alone at tlic compliment to our country, but as evidence 
that the Anglo-Saxons are still one great community, 
and tliat tlie proceedings of that day would rivet 
between Uie two countries the bond of common blood. 
Tlic day closed as happily ns it had begun, and the 
streets were crowded up to a late hour. I was in all 
the thickest of the press, and I know that tlvere was 
wot a single accident, nor did I see or iicar of any in¬ 
stance of drunkenness or disorder. All was harmony 
and good-humour. 

I would mention, ns a strong proof of the growing 
interest felt for the old country here, in New England 
especially, tluit almost every family is desirous of 
being knowm to be connected with it. Tltey have all 
English names; and a numerous sodety hayc employcil 
a gentleman of skill in such matters for the last ten 
prears in* England in tracing out the English br^nchc.s 
of tl^e different families in tiio State, so as to'ltave the 
genealt^y complete. This has become a passion; and ' 
1 ^javoilound every jierson I met who could trace his 
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descent from the mother-eountry proud of it. I fell 
in, tiic other day, with a highly intelligent American, 
who told me with quite a feeling hf pride, that his 
grandfather and grandmother were English, and his 
wife's father a Scot. 


THINGS TALaED OF IN LONDON. 

Janttari/ ISHi. 

Notwitiista-Nding our busy and acquisitive propen- 
sities, we of the metropolis have found time 'to wish 
one another a happy new-year, and^o send friendly 
greetings to our country cousins also. , We don’t like 
to take the step from one year into another without e, 
coup ttamhif. Besides all which, wc are in the habit 
of considering ourselves at tlie present season more 
tlian ever entitled to partake of the recreations offered 
us, whether tlieatrieal, musical, pictorial, saltatoriul, 
philosopliical, or scientific. And so, wliile \simplc- 
inindcd people are looking into the new .almanacs to 
test the .accuracy of the predictions, I must try to fill a 
page or two witli sucli matters of talk as will bear 
rt‘producti<m in print. 

First of all, among the distaissions and comntmiica- 
tions at the Astronomical Society, it is stated tli.at tlic 
term ‘ meteoric astronomy ’ is one wliicli w(! sball 
shortly be able to use with almost absolute certainty, 
as M. Petit of Toulouse has suca'ceded in dcterminii^ 
tlie orbits of meteors relatively to the sun as well ns to 
tlic earth. His conclusions are considered valuable, 
csiK-eiiilly witli resiiect to the meteor «f August 10, 
1847, which, it apiwars, came ‘ from 4*10 regions of 
space beyond our system }* liaving, ns is estimated, 
occupied moi-c than .’173,000 years in passing^rom its 
point of departure to its fall in the Nortli Sea, near tlx; 
sliores of Belgium! This is another adilition to our 
knowledge of meteoric phenomena which affonls pro- 
niibi* of further results. Clertain memlKTs of tlie same 
society are still at work on what has been a tedious 
task—the restoration of (lie standard yard, rendered 
necessary, os you will remember, by tlie destruetioii of 
the original in the Parliament-House conflagration, 
more tlnm ten years ago. The work proceeds slowly 
hut surely, as the extremest pains are taken to insure 
accuracy, the measurements, bisections, and gradua¬ 
tions being read off with a inicroscoiX'. Wlien Unishcd, 
it will bo centuplicated or more, if neces.sary, qnd, as 
is said, a copy deposited in every corixirate town in tlic 
kingdom. This restoration of the standard is not so 
easy a task as would be commonly supposed,*for apart 
from the determination of the yard witli matlicmatical 
accuracy, alternations of licat and cold have to be taken 
info account; for, as is well known, a strip of metal 
which measures thirty-six inches long in a temperatu^ 
of 70 degrees, will not measure the same in oO degrees. 
Connect^ with tliia subject, it was stated at one of tlie 
meetings of the society, that the ancient Saxon yard 
was nearly identical with the modem French m'dre; 
whence a suggestion of ‘ the possibility of the Saxon 
yard being actually derived from a former j^casurc of 
tlie earth, made at a period beyoiAl the range of liistory, 
tlic results of which have lieon presAved during many 
centuries of barbarism.’ Be this as it may, we arc 
now given to understand that tlic Egyptian Pyramids’ 
whether originally erected for puiqioscs of sepulture or 
not, arc, at tlie seme time, definite portions of a degree 
of the' earth’s surface in the meridian of Egypt; and 
it has been proposed, ns these mighty structures are 
far more durable even now than anything which we 
could build in England, that when our standard shall 
he TO-establisbed, the length shall be cut on the' side 
of one of the pjnnimii^ together with such explanatory 
particulars tis may J?e necessary, so as to ^i^erve the. 
, record for all coming time. ■ Modern * science *11108 
availing itself of the labours of the past, wotid te a 
remarkable incident in the history of philosoply. ' • 


The appearance of extraordinary spots on the sun 
has attracted more than ordinary degree of attention 
to that lypiimiry, and to -Mr J. Nasmyth’s ‘ views 
respecting the source of light,’ which, though x>ublishod 
a few months since, ore. now again talked about. Mr 
Nasmyth, after several years’ observation, conies to the 
conclusion, ‘that whatever bo the source of light, its 
production appears to result frontman actiijii induced 
on the exterior surface of the solar siiherc;’ and be 
^lelicvos It reasonable to ‘ consider the true source of 
the latent element of light to reiwde, vot in the solar orh, 
but in .space itseff; and tliiit tliu grand function .ami 
duty' of the sun is*o act ns an agent for tlie bringing 
fortli into vivid existence its due portion of tlic illumi¬ 
nating or lui'iferous clen^nt; wliicli element he supposes 
Vto bciiiffu.sed tlirougliont tlfe lioundlcss regions of space, 
aiid wliich in that case must lie perfectly cxhaustlcss. 
Afrtber, assuming this liicifurous element to be not 
equAy dift’used througli sjiace, we find a reason wliy 
in some ages of the earth's liistory the licat sliuiild 
liave been greater tlinn at otliers, wliy stars liuve been 
seen to vary in brightncsi^ and why there was tliat 
puzzle to'^eologists—a glacial period. During that 
period, according to Mr Nasmytli, with wlio.se words I 
linisli this part of my communication, ‘ an arctic climate , 
spread from tlie poles towards tlip equator, and left tlic 
record of such a condition in glacial handwriting on (lie 
mountain walls «f our elder mountain ravines, of whieh 
there is such abundant and unquestionable evidence.’ 

Onr Microscopical Society liave made a discovery in 
an all but invisible subject: tliey now state tlie Volrox 
ghbaior to be a vegetable, and not, as lias long been 
suiqaiscd, an animal, ns its cells, presumed to be ova. 
are produced in the saniq way as in certain jciiids of 
uhia:. In tlic discussion excited by tills aunomiccincnt,’ 
it came out that several other minute forms, classed by 
Ehreiibcrg aniniig living'anitialcuics, are in reality 
vegetable; wliicli, if tri**, sliews tliat a goot^ deal of 
microscopical work will liave to'^ie done over again. 
The Syro-Egyptian iiociety, too, liave heard somethiyg 
relating to the same subject—a paper on Klirenbcrg’s 
examination by tlie microseoi)e,of the anciently de¬ 
posited alluvium of tlic Nik?, from whicli it apiienrs 
that ‘microscopic animals’ in countless nmiibers were 
the ^ cause of tlw remarkable fertility of the soil, and 
not vegetable or'unctuous matters. Talking of deposits 
reminds me of a little fact whicli I must not forget to' *111 
mention—the finding of a fossil reptije in the ‘Old Red’ 

' of your county of Moray is, barring the alarm, as iJiieli 
a cause of astonishment to our geologists, as was tlic 
mark of the foot on tlie sand to Bobinsoil Crusoe. 

Now for a few gatlierings from tlie continent. M. 
Clialambel lias laid iicfore the Acade'niie at’J’aris a 
‘ Note on a Modification to be introduced in the Pre¬ 
paration of Butter, wliicli improves its Quality ami 
prolongs its Preservation.’ ^ ‘ If butter,’ he observes, 

‘ contained only the fiA parts of milk, it would undergo 
only very slow alteratibns wdien in contact with the air; 
but i# retrsns a certain quantity of casemn, foui^d in 
tlic cream, wliicli t%i 8 euni, by its fermentation, produces 
butyric-acid, and to whicli is oVing the disagreeable 
flavour of .rancid butter. Tlie usual washing of butter 
rids it but very imperfectly of this cause of nRcrntion, 
for the -water docs not wet the butter, and cannot 
dissolve tlje casoum, which has become insoluble under 
the influence of the acids tliat develop tlierasclvcs in tho 
cream. A more (ympletc seiiaration would be obtained 
irthese aclds«wcrc saturated; the casenm would again 
bo soluble, and corJkequeiitly the quantity retained in 
Ihe butter wiAld be almost entirely Carried away by 
the washing-water.’ 4 • 

Tlie remedy ptoposed is j ‘ 'W^hen the cream is in the 
clmm, xiour in—a littlt at*a time, and keep stirring— 
enough of limtf-wash to ifestTOjbjthe’^eidity entirely. 
The cream js thdU to be churned until ^tiio butter 
separates) butbefori^it forms into lumps,’the. bijtter- 
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milk if to be poured off; and replaced byt cold wa^r, ip 
which the churning is to be continued j)titil tlie butter 
is complete, when it is to be tahm fromi;he,phum and 
treated as nsual. 1 liave. Says M. Chalambol, ‘by 
Ibllowirig this method, obtained butter always better, 
and wliieh kept longer, than when made in the ordinary 
way. The huttern^k, deprived of its sVmrp taste, was 
drunk witl^ pleasure by men and animals, and had lost 
its laxative properties.' By means of lime-wash or 
lime-water, lie has restored butter so ‘ far gone ’ that it' 
could only have bcenarecovered by melting; but any 
alkaline lixivium wiil answer the sanle purpose. 

^ I have more than once kept y«u informed of the 
inquiry concerning the clTocts of iodine on the human 
system, which has so long^ engaged the attention of 
several eminent chemists on the continent; .and now 
have to report somctliing furtlicr by M. BourcmiU, 
whoso comraupication tlioreupon to the Academic is 
entitled, ‘ On the Absence of Iodine in Wider and Ali¬ 
mentary Substances, considered as Cause of Goitre ainl 
Crdtinism, and on the Means of I'reVinthig tlic Develop¬ 
ment of tlicse Affections.lie has investigated tlic 
subject profoundly and analytically, and confliudos iliat 
‘ the absence or insufficiency of iodine in water and in 
.alimentary substances, is to bo considered as the priini- 
tive cause, special otosni f/rnen's, of goitre and cretin¬ 
ism;’ that the existeneo of the diseases does not depend 
on the presence more or less of sulphate of lime or 
nuigncsia in the animal economy ; tliat ‘iodine acts in 
goitre as iiun in clilorosis—by restoring to the system 
one of its essential principles ;’ and that ‘ the most 
powerful secondary or auxiliary causes are: a coanas 
and uniform vegetable regimen; living at (lie bottom 
‘of deep, fnclosed valleys; in,low and damp houses, into 
which air and light penetrate with difficulty; the alli¬ 
ance of infected famflies among themselves; and the 
want of such cmploymcift as* ouUl yield a conitbrtablc 
subsistence and proper development of the physical 
forces.’ In commcifting on tliesc statements, Baron 
'rbehard observed that M. Chatuinr in the course of his 
ame researches on iodine, had analysed the waters of 
those Alpine valleys most subject to goitre, and found 
that mineral almost entiVely wanung. And it has 
been proved that sea-salt, containing a rainuto quantity 
of iodurot of potassium, acted as a preservative f^oni 
j;oitro on all the inhabitants of a district who made use 
of it. The air, too, has been examined as well as the 
water, and, so far as yet ascertained, the proportion of 
iodiitc in the atmospliere is variable, ami much greajtcr ' 
in amount in some regions tluan in others. Tlic 
'activity prevailing in tliis particular branch of inquiry 
is the more encouraging, ns the maladies which it aims 
at romoinng are of so peculiarly distressing a nature; 
and the investigation is one likely to lead a^.so to 
valuable incidental results. I 

Next, M. Abeillc, ?hief physician to the liospibal nt 
Ajaccio, has an interesting coiitmuiiication — On tlie 
employment of electricity to cottitoract the accidents 
arisisg from too long inhalation of ether or ifiilorWorm. 
He found tliat patients submitted to*galvano-puncture 
could not ie renderedlnsensible by the effects of ether 
—the Mlvanism invariably restored sensation—'and 
taking Hiis accidentally-discovered fact as the h.asi8 of 
further rcsoarcli, he set to work and made a scries of 
experiments on living animals, and arrived «at results 
' which in a brief summaiy are: that electricity, made 
to operate by means of needles img^anted in several 
parts of the body, esiiocially in the diicction of the 
cerebro-spm} axis, reawakes sensibility, and immedi| 
atoly p^igme relaxed muscles into plt^. ‘Itconsti* 
tutes^MF^dds, ‘according totmy experiments, the 
omj^t and, efficaaiou# meansI ftiay say the 
effleamous—to rest we-to life any person whose 
_^ala,t|on of cWoroftipf Vas been prolonged beyond 
tWv^tno pl^scribed lly prqdcnce. Il is the first means 
to recourse onglM to be had\ and triah made in 


other ways fljijieared to we to lead to nofWng hat loss 
of time, which In many cases would bfe fatal.’ 

M, H. Deschamj^s says, that there Is a ‘ certain sign 
of death,’ which, if attended to, will-entirely prevent 
risk of that mueh-dreade^ accident—^premature intcr-' 
lacpt. It is a certain green tinge wMch always makes 
its appearance on the abdomen, even before the cada¬ 
verous smell, and is a positive evidence, that decompo¬ 
sition has begun. There are some people to whom 
tlie knowledge of this fact will be a satisfaction; but 
if, as is popularly supposed, bodies are not unfrequent,ly 
buried alive, hovi is it that we never hear of a revival 
ill a dissecting-room? 'rhen, on anotlier point of 
{diysiology, 1^1. Payerne states, with regard to the 
distress experienced by many persons in the ascent of 
a higli mountain, ‘that the lassitude and breathlessness 
felt in elevated places appear to proceed, not from an 
insufficiency of oxygen, but rather from the rupture 
of the equilibrium lictween the tension of the fluids 
eontulneil in our organs and that of the ambient air, 
whatever be tlio way in wliich the rupture is produced.’ 
And, to close these physiological matters, M. CUuart 
begs the Aeadcmie to include among their premiums 
for rendering .arts or trades less insalubrious, one for 
‘ different inventions designed to diminish tlie frequency 
of accidents wliicli take place in coal-mines from explo¬ 
sions of gas.’ IIow niiicli such inventions are needed, 
recent events in our own coal districts but too painfully 
demonstrate. 

Gur Meteorological fiociety may perhaps take a lilnt 
from M. Idait’s suggestion as to tiio ‘ possibility of- 
applying pliotv^rapliy to determine the height of clouds, 
and to the observation ofHibooting-stars;’ and M. P. 
Gailllau^l, dircqtor of the museum nt Nantes, says 
sonietbing not uninteresting to naturalists—^namely, 
tliat tile statements commonly made, that all _mol- 
lii-scons .animals perforate stone by means of an acid, is 
not tile fact witli reganl to Pholades and Tarets. He 
ob.scrvc.s, that althougli a workman would be amazed 
on liearitig a proposition to pierce calcarcou.s stone with 
tlie shell of a IViolas, yet he liiiiiscif lias done it, and 
holds the success to bo a proof that the animal can do 
tlic same. Tlie idea of the acid might be accepted, 
while it was proved that the creatures were to be found 
only in limestone; but now tliat he has sent to tlie 
AcadciiAo specimens of gneiss ami mica sdiist, contain¬ 
ing jilyiladcs, on whicli the acid has no cflc-ct, he con¬ 
ceives tliat tlioy must liave entered by boring. Tliey 
liave also been found in porphyry—a fact of whipli 
Brongnia'rt said, many years ago, that nature had con¬ 
cealed the explanation, and we must wait for a solution. 
WJiethcr M. Cailliaud’s solution be the true one or not, 
is a point tiiat will soon be verified or disproved by 
geologists and naturalists, who arc never better pleased 
than wlicn an inquiry, which may lead to new views 
of nature, opens before them. 

'I'liat tlie age of great books i" not past, is proved by 
on arrival from America-s-the United States’ goyern- 
ment having presented to several public and private 
institutions in this country, a large, handsoijie quarto, 
which contains, to qudto the whole title, Historical and 
Statktic&l In/orm<ftion respecting the History, Condition, 
and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United States, 
Elected and prepared under the Direction of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, per Act of Congress. The preparation 
and arrangement of this work having been intrusted 
to Mr Schoolcraft is a sufficient marantee for its value. 
It throws much light on the Indian tribes of North 
America, and rectifies many erroneous ideas and im-, 
prossions concerning them and their origin. Perhaps 
yod will allow me to give yofl, in a few words, the 
author’s jriews on this part of tBe suWeet. He con¬ 
siders tlie ancient monuments, found m parts of the 
United States and in Mexico, to have originated within 
five hiAred years of the dispersion from Babel} that 
thi^Indlps aro the Almogic brandi of the Eber-ites; 
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' and that the ancient monuments do not denote bo high 
a degree of civilisation as Is generaily supposed. It is 
only since the discover/ of Ameriba by Europeaws 
that an/thing like certainty, attaches to the history of 
the natives. The Mohicans ‘ preserve the memory of 
the appearance and voyage of Iludsoi, up the river 
bearing his name, in 1C09;' and among other trines 
siniilar traditions are >etuincd. In the wrong-headed- 
noss and persistence of idea, the Indians entirely 
resemble the Oriental branches of the great Semitic 
family; and the evidence shews that originally they 
crossed over from Asia at Behring’s ^Strait, a voyage 
still performed in canoes to the present day. One of 
the titles of Montezuma was Lord of thS Seven Caves 
and the caves in which tradition says the traverse took 
])!ace, are taken to be the eaves or subterranean abodes 
still used by the Aleutian islanders. This was current 
among the Aztecs in 1619, and the voyage of the 
United States’ Exploring Expedition has furnished a 
philological proof of connection, in the peculiar termi- 
ii.alion of nouns in tl, which is common to the inha- 
hitiints of Nootka Sound, as it was to the Aztecs. The 
more the Indiana are studied, the more docs everything 
about them appear to bo Eastern—their Language, 
religion, calendar, architecture, &c. Their worship of 
fire in the open air, avoiding the use of temples, is 
precisely that of Zoroaster, as is also their leading doc¬ 
trine of two spirits—good and evil—ruling the world ; 
and the allegory of tlie eyn of Ormuzd has been foiinu 
ill an earthwork on the top of a hill in Adams’s County, 
Ohio. ‘It represents the coil of a serpent, 700 feet 
long, but it is thought would reach, if f^pprived of its 
curves, 1000' feet. 'The javil of the serpent are repre¬ 
sented as widely distended, as if in the act of swallow¬ 
ing. In the. interstice is an oval or egg-shaped mouiuL’ 
This repetition of a symbol is considered as further 
proof of Eastern derivatiou. 

Do not suppose, however, that this is a sample of the 
whole volume, for ample details and information are 
given on all matters connected with the Indians—their 
arts, habits, pursuits, pictorial literature (so to speak), 
spdrts, and agriculture. Some idea of their capabilities 
in husbandry may be gathered from the fact, that in 
Michigan, ancient ‘garden-beds’ have been discovered, 
extending for 160 miles along the banks of rivers. 
Students will find a mine of information in thSfc book, 
which, though but the first of a series, contains yearly 
COO pages—a rare feast for ethnologists. 

The Royal Irish Academy in Dublin have published 
a report of their proeoc<lings, which cojiiprisrf reports 
on min-falls, meteors, ancient urns, and other Irish 
anticpiities, besides Roman and Carthaginian; on hy- 
grometry, chiefly with regard to the pressure of the 
dew-ijoint; and on artificial islands. Of the latter, if 
appears that several exist in difl’erent parts of Ireland; 
but the one to which attention is particularly directed 
is near Strokestown, Roscommon. The lake Clonlin- 
lough having been drained by the Board of Works, the 
structure of the islet, winch had long occupied its 
cetitrc, was laid bare. ‘It proved to be abou^ 130 feet 
in diameter, constructed on onk piles, forming a sort of 
‘ triple stockade,’ with stems laid fiat towards 4hc 
centre for ,a floor, over which earth, clay, and marl 
were heaped, with two flat irregular stone-floors cover-’ 
ing the whole at different depths below the surface. 
Two canoes were also found, each hollowed out of a 
singlo tree, and a great collection of miscellaneous 
ornaments and domestic utensils—all of which being 
illustrative of different periods of Irish history, will 
receive due attraiition at th^ bonds of Irish antiquaries. 
Visitors to th6 Society’s Musemn will be gratified to 
know that Mr JPetrie is preparing a catalogue of that 
valuable and interestl^ assemblage of rarities, lie 
vs to begin with the ^one Period, and come .dawn 
to the Bronze and Iron, according to their resistive 
dales, with dissertations prefixed. This is fouowi^ 


/ the good example set by your Scottish Sochfv of 
Antiqiiarles. i 

It is a feet lionourablq tg the society that they do. 
not confine'their honours exclusively to contributors to 
their own ‘ Transllctions.’ At their late anniversary, 
they pvc their gold medal to the Itev. J, H. Jellett, 
for his labours in treating the noblest mathematical 
subjects in a way to moke them ijiteiligible tp students. 
As the president said in his address; ‘ Descending 
from the more desirable position of an inventor to the 
humbler but more useful one «f cn.abling others to 
place themselves <fn a level with himself, by compilin'^ 
for their use an e**cellcnt eloiiientary treatise, he has 
conferred on his species a benefit of the liigliest order,’ 
in a, work ivliich otlierivse was ‘ as little likely to be 
(given to the world .os it was desirable that it sliouid 
be 90.’ 

9 t#t is time to elose; but 1 must first clear uH‘ a few 
ni5s4Silliineous ilem.s. The Admiralty lieport concern¬ 
ing the Arctic expeditions is canvassed pretty freely, 
and with signilicaift liints that justice has not been 
rendered in its conclusions.* We can only hojio that 
really eflirtent commanders will be.sent out with the 
expedition tlint is to be de.s 2 >atelied in April or May 
next; if not, it will be abortive, as the ofhors have 
lioen, and ve shall never know.what has become of 
I'rauklin. It ai)i)ear3 that tlic news of C’ollinson’s 
8liii)s being on tlieir return is unfounded. It was 
communieated from the United States, and has been 
contr.adicted; and for all we know to the* eontr.Trv, 
Collinson .and liis eoadjutor Mnclnre may eome lioiiiu 
next summer by way of Baffin's Bay. There are now 
22C telegr.ai>h stations eoimectcd with tlie central e.^tab- 
li,sbinent in Lotlibury, bobiqd tlie Bank of England. Of 
these, 70 arc principal stations, at wliich the attendance 
is d.a.v and night; anjl in the whole, a distance of 2600 
miles is laubraecd, with 8Ui) mefre over whicli the wires 
are now lieiiig stretched. The cliarees for tnin.'jinissioii 
of messages luive. heoii lowered witn a beneficial result, 
the business of the tjilegraph having greatly iueroa.sed. 
Tlierc must be a still further retluction before the 
‘ tliouglit-flasher’ becomes as gcmcijilly available here 
as it is in America. It is mftv in resd earnest going to 
Ireland. A sliiji has been despatelied to feMi Cleo¬ 
patra’s so-callctl ‘needle:' the Panopticon at longtii 
lias found a local habitation, and is assuming a tangilile 
form in the .shaiie of bricks and mortar: ocean steamers 
are more tlian over talked about j‘ajid every month a 
^lew, one, better than all before, is launclicfl: gold, !oo, 
is a favourite tojiic; and Anstr.alian find Californian 
niining-slMircs arc plentiful (n the market; so also are 
those of Irish Waste-Land Improvement Coiijpanies, 
wlio, in addition to the rociaruation, projiose to grow 
beet-root, flax, and chicory. At last we have got one 
or two* penny news-rooms—not so good, however, as 
j'ours in Edinlnirgh ; and a jiroject is mooted Jo estab¬ 
lish reading and wailiSg rooms combined, in different 
jiarts of the capital. 'There is talk, too, of central 
railway termini, ttf new bridges, new streets, and of 
converting Kennin^on Common i;jto a park—how soon 
to be realised remains to be seen. ’ 


TUB TURK OF I.irE. 

From flirty to sixty, a man vho has properly regu¬ 
lated hims^f, may bo considered as in the piime of life. 
Ills matured strength of constitution renders him almost 
impervious to thq,Jktacks of disease, and experience has 


business; builds up a cAnmtence on the foundation ho 
has formed a early roannood,4and passes through a 
period of life attended By maqy gratifications. Having 
gone a year or two.past sixty,* 5*‘arrives at a critical 
period in the road of existence;, thp’river of death flows 
before him,*and he retfiains at a sMnd-still. But 'athntwt 
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this river is a riadact, called ‘The turihef Life,’ which, 
if crossed in safety, leads t6 the valley, ‘ &ld Age,' The 
hridgo is constructed of fragUe,materials, Wd it depends 
upon how it is trodden whether it bend or break. _ Gout, 
apoplexy, and other bad characters*' are also in the 
vicinity to waylay the traveller, and thrust him from 
the pass; but let him gird up bis loins, and provide 
himself with a fittfng staff, and he may trudge on in 
safety with “perfect composure. To quit a' metaphor, the 
‘ Turn of Life ’ is a turn either into a prolonged walk or, 
into the grave. The sjsteni and power having reached 
their utmost expansion, now, begin «4thcr to close like 
Sowers at sunset, or break down at^^once. One injndi- 
ciouB stimulant—a single fatal excitement, may force it 
beyond its strength—whilst a careful su[)ply of props, 
and the withdrawal of all that tdnds to force a ]>laiit, will 
sustain it in beauty and in vigour until night has entirely ‘ 
set.— 2'he Hcieiice of Life, by a Phyiioiau. 

NllRVK. 

An Indian sword-player declared at a great public 
festival, that he could cleave, vertically, a small lime laid 
on a man’s palm without iiijuiy to the member ; and the 
general (Sir Charles, Napier) extended his right hand foi 
the trial. The sword-player, awed by his rank, was re¬ 
luctant, and cut the fruit horizontally. Ueing urged to 
fulfil his boast, he examined the palm, said it was not 
one to be experimented on with safety, and refuseil to 
proceed. The genera] then extended his left hand, which 
was admitted to be suitable in form ; yet the Indian still 
declined the trial ; and when pressed, twice waved his thin, 
keen-edged blade, as if to strike, and twice withlield the 
blow, declaring he was uncertain of success. Piniilly, he 
was ^rced to make trial, and the lime fell open, cleanly 
• divided: the edge of the sword had jusc marked its 
•passage ever the skin witlioub-drawing a drop of blood.!— 
iSti' Charles Napier's Administration in Scinde. 

WIRE USE* IN KUBUOIBEnr. 

In the manufacture of embroidery fine threads of silver 
gilt arc used. To pi4iduce these, a bar of silver, weighing 
i|10 ounces, is gilt with an ounce of,gold; this bar is then 
wiie-drawn until it is reduced to a thread so fine that 
3too feet of it weigh,,less than an ounce. It is then 
flattened by being sbbmittid to a se.ere pressure between 
rollers, ife which process its length is increased to 400U 
feet. Each foot of the flatteiied wipe weighs, there¬ 
fore, the dOOOth part of an ounce. Iliit as in the‘pro¬ 
cesses of wire - drawing and rolling the proportion of 
the two metals is maintained, the gold which coiers the 
siirjaoe of the fine thread thus produced consists only o{, 
the 180th part ,of its whole weight. Therefore the gold 
which covers nno foot is only the 7‘.10,(M)0th part of an 
ounce, and consequently the gold which corevs sn inch 
will bcathe 8,6'f0,000th part of an ounce. If this inch 
be again divided into 100 equal parts, eai'h part .will 
be distinctly visible without the aid of a niicroscqne, and 
yet the gold which covers such visible part will be only 
the 864,i>0U,000th part of air ounce. But we need not 
stop even here. This portion of Vho wire may be viewed 
through a microscope which inagAlics .500 t iiiies; ami by 
these means, therefore, its .500th part*will bi«onie*i'isible. 

— Lardner’s Handbook. 

« 

CHEAP LIVING. 

In llso interior of Bulgaria and Upper Micsia, the low 
pi ice of provision and cattle of every description is 
almost fabulous compared with the prices of Western 
Europe. A fat sheep or lamb usually costs frdln la. 6d. to 
2s. j an ox, 40s.; cows, 30 b. ; and a horse, in the best possible 
travelling condition, from L.4 to L.5 starling ; wool, hi4es, 
tallow, wax, and honey, are equalljF low,* In the towns 
and bans by the road-side everything is sold by weight: 
you caB.:|^t a pound of meat for a half^nny, a poumltf 
bre»4 for the same, and wliieJP which is also sold by 
jM^t, costs about th* sapie money. 1ft Servia, pigs 
where form the staple coiftmodity of the country.. 
wl bVe seen |6n»e«*iia(* would weigh from 1.50 Hit. to 
2tM| lb*- OK. jhore ogbred fjr sale at §1)0 'I'liikiah'piastres 
IbMtdazeu ; in the* pftighbourhosd of the Danube they 


I fetch a little more. The expense of keeping these 
animals in a country aboun3iii^ with forests being so 
trifling, and the prospect of gain to the proprietor so 
certain, we cannot wonder that no landowner is without 
them, and that they constitute the richest class in the 
princijiality. IS' fact, pig-bobbers are here men of the 
highest rank: the prince, his luiiiUters,civil and militiiiy 
governors, arc all engaged in |hii4 lucrative trulfic.— 
ifjiencer’s Travels. '" 


MOUNTAINS IN SNOW. 

Cold- -oh, deathly cold—and silent, lio the white hills 
’iieath the sky, 

'Like a soul whom fate has covered with thy snows, 
Adveraity 1 

Not a sough of wind comes moaning ; the same outline, 
high and bare, 

As in pleasant days of summer, rises in tbe murky air. 

Very quiet—very silent—whether shines the mocking snn 

Through the wintry blue, or lowering drift the feathciy 
siiow-cluuds dun: 

Always quiet, always silent, be it night or be it day, 

IVith that pale shroud coldly lying where the hcalher- 
hlossoiiis lay. 

Cun they be the very mountains that we looked at, you 
and I j 

C'nc long wavy line of puiple painted on the siifsct sky ; 

with the new moon’s edge just touching that dark rim, 
like dancer’s foot. 

Or young Diau’s, on the hill-side for Kiidymiou wailing 
mute. »- 

O how golden was that even I—O how balm the suiunicr 
air; 

Ilow the bridegroom sky bent loving o’er its earth so 
virgin fair ! 

lIow the earth looked up to heaven like a bride with joy 
oj)])rcsEed, 

In her thankfulness half-weeping that she was tlius over- 
hlcst ! 

Ohostly mountains ! ‘ Silence—silence 1 ’ now is aye your 
soundless voice. 

Lifted in an awful patience o’er the world’s uproarious 
noifie; 

O’er itS^jarrings and its greetings—o’er its loving and its 
lifl te— 

‘ Silence ! Bare thy brows all dumbly to the snows of 
heaven, and—wait !’ 
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UP THE IN D U S. 

Tiiueh years ago, I received'orders to proeeed from 
Kur&cliec to Rorcc by tho river route, for tlie purpose 
of joining tiie siege-train then asscnibliiig for tlie 
reduction of Mooltan. Subsequent events caused my 
final destination to bo clianged to Sukkur. Altbougli 
I my journey was thus not so long as I liad both expected 
! .'ind wislied, yet I liad an opportunity of seeing some 
' three or four hundred miles of a river that the records 
of the i>ast, and the anticipations of tlie future, alike 
eombiuo to render interesting, and wliicli in itself differs 
in many respects from the other rivers of India. Jfy 
position in life—that of a no'i-comniis8ionc->ofiiccr of 
the ordnance department—h?fs jircvented me from 
1 gleaning information on the subject, either from ’sooka 
i or official sources; but it may be that a narration of 
what I merely saw, will not prove altogether witliout 
I interest for those wlio must run wdiilo they read — 

I wlio have neither time, nor perhaps inclination, to 
ticquirc any more than a suiierflcial knowledge' of 
distant countries. 

Having been provided with a passage in one of the 
steamers of the Indus fiotilla, and informed that the 
vessel was to start at daybreak on the following morn¬ 
ing, I liaslened to procure tlie necessary docuineuip to 
authorise my obtaining ten days’ sea-rations fromi^lic 
eonunissariat department. The following was tho 
proportion of food for each* day, and I may remark, 
tliat I received it from government gratis, witR the 
exception of tlie spirits, as I was proceeding on lield- 
serviee:—1 lb. of biscuits, 1 lb. of salt beef or pork, 

I-4th of 1 lb. of rice, 1 oz. and 2-7tlis of sugar, 5-7tlis 
of 1 oz. of tea, and 2 drams, or about l-4tli of a bottle 
of arrack, 24 degrees under proof. Having secured 
tlie provant, my mind was now perfectly at ease, and I 
leisurely set about completing my arrangements for the 
voyage. These consisted mainly in locking my only 
bo.x, and tying up in a fcotton quilt a blanket and 
tlie thick sheet of goat’s-liair-fclt that sijfved ino fjpr a^ 
bed. It was dark before I left camp; and as I was 
detained a considerable time at tho bunder or landing- 
place, waiting for a boat to take me off to tho steamer, 
it was late in the night when I got on board. 

Tho steamboat was about tlie size of the largest of 
those that ply above bridge on tlie Thames. When I 
liad scrambled on deck, I found that tho forepart of the 
vessel was crowded with the bodies of natives, every 
one of whom was testiiying tho soundness of his repose 
by notes both loud and deep. 'Having sflected the dnly 
spot where there wa$ room even to sit dowd, I begapf 
in a‘somewhat high key, to warble a lively strain calfu- 
lated to cheer the drooping spirits of such of my neigh- 


bo;jj|,as Iiad tliat evening undergone tlic pang of parting 
from ^'ir friends. Tliis proceeding soon liad tiie effect 
of drawing all eyes upon me, and, indeed, not a few 
of the tongues also ; Ibr the now thorouglily awakened 
sleepers—with great want of taste—growled out, at 
tlie cxpense*both of myself and of biy performance, 
sundry maledictions, with a fervency peculiar to tlio 
country, until at leiigtli I may s;^ I was cliul witli 
curses as with a garment. At tins juncture, I took 
out of my jirovisiou-bag a remnrkaldy fine piece of 
•jiork, and began to contemplate it by the liglit of the 
moon witli the critical eye of a connoisscuJ. The 
reader is no doubt aware, that among tho natives of 
India tlie popular jirijudicc does not run in favour of 
tills wbole.some article, of food; and perhaps to this fact 
1 must attribute it tliat tlio'surrouiiding Mussulmans 
and Tlindoos became wondrously polite all on a sudden, 
and left a wide circle vaciuit aroijhd me, so that 1 had 
ample room to make down my bed ; ii^r was I disturbed 
from a hc.arty sleep till tlic morning. 

At daybreak, 1 was istoused by tlic crew gelling up* 
the anchor: in a few minutes, the head of tlie ‘flre- 
boat,’ as my du.sky neighbours* termrtl it, was turned 
down tlie coast, ami on we went, steaming, smoking, 
and splasliiug, after (he most orthodox fashion of flre- 
boats ih general. I had now time and oiiiKirtunity 
to look around me. Every avail.ahle spot of tho 
(leek and paddle-boxes of the sinojl^ flat-bottomed 
ii-oh steamer, was crowded with as motley a set of 
passengers as ever sailed since the days of (laptain 
Noah. Kepo^s returning from furlough to join tlicir 
regiments; iasears, or enlisted ■workmen beloiigifig to 
Jtie different civil liranches of tlie army; and camp- 
followers ih all their varieties, were every wlicre squatted 
on their lia'unehes, and altliough muilied up te* their 
eyes in wrappers of co^on-cloth, were all looking 
miserably cold from^ tho sbarptiess of tho morniiig 
breeze. The Aew consisted of about twenty sailors— 
half of wliom wore Europeans, an(> evidently picked 
hands. Under the influence of good pay, fresh pro¬ 
visions without stint, sleeping all night in tliCir 3!am- 
ii-ocks, and constant change of scene, they were as 
hcalthy-lookii^ and good-humoured a lot of seamen ns 
I had over met with. Their principal employment 
seemed to be to take*their turn at the wheel; and as 
tlie natives porforftied most of the little work tliat w'as 
to h| done in a vomcI of "tliis description, carrying no 
sails, I presume they irei|p. entertained only 'with the 
view of mannings tlie t\fo snu^ lipwitzers and half-a- 
do;^on swivel-guns, in case bur little craft i^ould find it 
necessary to shew her ^th. The*re#wining portionof 
: the men were even finer specimens qf humanity tli.-in 
l\heyEuropeani With tiife exception vf two tall, bony 
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Scindians, they vere all Seedies, or n^oeg, aad thoi’C 
wag not ono among them that might Riot havh scrred 
ns a model Tor a Hercules^ Their hugeDodies presented 
an appearance of masgiyenesg and immense strength; 
and the enormous muscles had oven more than the pro¬ 
minence we dnd in some statues, but so seldom meet 
with in men of thege eflfaminate times. Those particulars 
were the more eadly noted, as their stylo of costiuno, 
in the daytime at least, approached very closely to 
nudity. But their size was as nothing to tlicir appe¬ 
tites ; and deep and Vasty as their internal accominoda- 
|i u tions must have been, it rerCiains a Eliattor of perplexity 
to me to this day to determino»’iy wliat mysterious 
process they managed to stow away one-half of wh.al^ 
they devoured. I have^ repeatedly watched one of 
those overgrown animals seat himself before a woodwi 
trencher, some three-quarters of a yard broad, and 
clear from it, .os if by niagie, a mess piled up to the 
greatest capacity of the vessel, and eousisting of rice, 
garnished at the top with a couple of pounds or so 
of curried meat or lish ; after i^hich, glaring around 
him in a Imngry and disSatisiied manner, calculated to 
raise! unpleasant sensations in a nervous l^'stander, he 
would sullenly catch hold of the hookah eommoii to tlte 
party, and seek to deaden his appetite by swallowing 
down long and repeiited draughts of tobacco-smoke, 
until the tears came into his eyes, and he was forced to 
desist by a paroxysm of coughing. 

Among the passengers, there were two or throe' 
persons nf my own standing, and on the quarter-deck a 
small group of otHcers, one of whom wivs accompanied 
by his wife. The lady had certainly no reason to 
grumble at the inattention of her companions. Tlie fair 
sex, aKhough much moreri>lentiful at the time I speak 
of than ten years ago, was still rather scarce in these 
parts, ladies being few andjar between in the stalion.s 
' beyond Kurkchee. \Vith a praiseworthy desire to 
make the most of^the honour, the skipper was bustling 
about, giving all sorts of orders that miglit in any way 
••conduce to the comfort of his fair passenger, and appa¬ 
rently in a state of mental agony when a momentary 
turn of the vessel 'w‘oul(J render the awning and screens 
ineffeetiial in preserving her from a chance ray of the 
sun. Two young suhaltcms were tumbling over one 
another in the anxious endeavour ^to be the first to 
bring a footstool; a couple of their seniors were stand¬ 
ing by, rubbing their hands and smiling blandly, to 
k^ep their minds in a ■fit state for the i)erj)etration of a 
compliment on tlie first possible occasion; white evltn 
the grim old major was trying very hard to unbend: 
not that it was a part of his principles to btfparticularly 
gallant to the ladies, hut as he was going to a place 
where ho might not liave the advantage of seeing any^ 
of tliem for some years, and would thus run 4*6 chance 
of growing rusty, he thought he might as well keep his 
hand to while ho had the oppyrtunity. 

After running dotvn the e<^st till the sun became so 
uncomfortably hot as to render an awning over the 
rftiole vessel an indispensable n^Jbessarf, we*8uddenly 
struck into one qf the many creeks with which the 
Delta of the Indus is everywhere interlaced. The 
vcssql did not answer her helm well; and os the breadth 
of the stream did not much exceed her length, wo were 
for some time running ashore, first on one bank, atS 
then on the opposite one. However, as the banks 'were 
steep, and composed of a mixture of sand and mud, we 
were not so much delayed by these accidents as anight 
have been expected; for after grounling with a shock 
sufficient to floor any one unused to the navigation the 
jCivdus, the tough little craft ■would slme back of her^own 
accord into her proper elemAt, and go ahead again as 
if nothing had hapftened. .The first time this took 
place, I was sent wa ipy'beam-ends, and was not a little 
alarmed into the'Dargain; hut the crew seemed to t^o 
it as a*matter ^urse, and ,in reply to my anxious 
lEqiurifis as to the extent df .damage ^at had been' 


occasioned, they informed me that she had only brushed 
the cobwebs off her keel.'' On entering the creek, wo 
startled large floeks of wild geese and ducks; and here 
and there a pair of pelicans, after gazing at ■ns for a 
few seconds, would slowly wing tl^ way to some • 
more sequestered stream, unprolkned by noLsy, smoky 
civilisation. 

As wo continued on our sfturse, the landscape—a 
level plain, that stretched away for'miles till it met, 
the horizon—was covered with camels grazing upon 
tamarisk-bushes, whicli, witli a few mangostans, an 
oceusioiial specimen of acanthus, and a coarse and 
scanty herbap, were the only specimens of the vep- 
tablo kingdoin that met our gaze. The scene during 
the remainder of tlie afternoon was the same, the 
monotony being relieved only when wc stopped for 
half an hour to take a supply of wood llrom a large pile 
collected on the bank for this purpose, and thus had 
an opportunity of strctc|iiug our legs on fen-a fmna. 
At dusk, the steam-boat was run ashore, the steam 
blown off, and here wc were to remain for the night. 
Tlio natives immediately rushed on shore, and began 
preparing fires to cook their provisions. Tho ship’s 
cook liad already supplied me witli a cup, or rather a 
tin pot of tea; but as the growing coolness of the 
evening, and the example of my neighbours, rather 
eii(;(mraged my appetite, I resolved to make a second 
edition of my evening meal, and accordingly took 
under iny arm the copper caaitcen which formed the 
sum-total of my culinary apparatus—the lid being niy 
only plate .or dish—and furnished with a supply of 
tea, sugar,»i,'old meat, and biscuit, made my way to a 
spot a short distance otT, where I might take iny food 
qn tli(! solitary system, according to the ivustom that wo 
Englishmen most delight in. ‘When I had lighted the 
lire, and put tho water on to boil, I cast myself on the 
ground, and complacently pufiing away at my pipe, 
gazed at tho wild but picturesque scene before me. 
The position of the river w’as marked out by a semi¬ 
circle of some fifty or sixty fires, before which dark 
and ill-defined figures were ever and anon flitting like . 
phantoms; wliilc, in tho midst, tho funnel of the steam- ! 
boat loomed tall and black above the veil of smoke ( 
that hung around—like some dark and horrid object i 
of heathen idolatry surrounded by its sacrificial fires. [ 
The •boimds that met my ear, however, dispelled this I 
sonyewhat fanciful idea; for in the stillness of the night i 
voices grow distinct, while forms are indebted to the I 
imagination for filling up tfieir outlines. ! 

ThJ native passengers, who had remained, silent and 
dull, in a constrained position during tho whole of the j 
day, felt a load taken otf their spirits as soon as they i 
set foot on dry land; and in a tricb the silence that I 
harl hitherto reigned was broken by a very. Babel of ' 
tongues, among which could bo distinguished the 
guttural jargon of tho Scindian, the bastard dialect of 
Maliratti, of tho Hindoo from the Deccan, and the un¬ 
grammatical pfi/ois of llindostanl, which—although, 
when exclusively used, it marked out the Mussulman 
—wasiyet the lingua franca'of tlie whole party; but 
amidst the unccaifing torrent of ■words, Uttie conld be 
5i8tlhguiBhcd,*8ave when the ear was saluted with an 
outburst of nature’s universal and unvaried language 
in the shape of a light-hearted laugh. By and by, my 
attention became directed, by an occasional shout of 
merriment, to a group of S^ies clustered round a 
fire near me. Negroes in this country are much the 
same as in other parts of the world-r-a happy, easily- 
contented race, forgetful of the past, and careless of 
the future. After keying up their noisy confabula¬ 
tion for some time, they removed to a level spot close 
to t^iej'e I was lying: ono of them squatted down on 
the ground, and commenced singing to the music of 
d aBit of tambourine, that he beat with the fiat of his 
; and the others at once formed a circle, and com¬ 
menced a rude dance, which hfid probably been brought 
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by themselTCS or their fathers from the shore* of 
Enatern Africa. The air ifas at first low and mono¬ 
tonous, the time seeming to be more utudied than any 
variation of the tune; but after some minutes a few notes 
in a higlier key were occasionally introduced, giving the 
music a strangely wild and melancholy character. The 
dance consist^ principally of low jumps, each foot boiftg 
alternately advanced ij* strict time with the music. 
Sometimes the dJncers joined hands; again tliey would 
pass into one another’s places, until they had made the 
circuit of the ring; and every now aigl then, in going 
through these movements, they would leap completely 
rcHind, apparently without an effort, biSt as a natur.al 
consequence of the momentum produced fty the celerity 
of their motions, and the weight of their huge bodies. 
The whole aff'air was gone tlirough in a serious and 
business-like manner, unusual in the negro. How 
long 1 watched' them I cannot say; but it seemed to 
mo as if they went on for hours without slackening 
the pact, or moving one muscle of their countenances, 
until my eyes became heavy with looking at them. 
At length, the figures appeared to grow dim, aird 
among them I thought I recognised faces of friends 
I then many thousands of miles from me, and forms that 
the earth had long before covered over. A <Ieath-liko 
cliill came over me: by a sudden imimlso, I rushed 
forward, and awoke. With bewildered feelings, I rose 
! on my elbow, and gazed around. The moon h-id risen ; 
j her cold, clear light making every object near me* 
cither startlingly distinct, or else a mass of dark shade, 
wliile a deep and solemn silence reigned ground. All 
had vanished—the singer an 1 the daneers-^he flaming, 
si)arkUiig, roaring fires, and “the noisy grou|)s aroum) 
them; and I might have imagined that I liad awi^kod to 
find myself in another world, had it not been tor the 
lioap of black ashes beside me, and the dark outline of 
tlic steam-boat in the distance. I arose, stiff, cold, and 
drowsy, and tucking my kitclien under niy arm, slowly 
wended my way on latard. 

However, there must be an end to all things; and on 
the third day, we emerged from the dremy net-work of 
creeks, and entered into the open Indus. The scenery 
still remained much the same. Here and there, beacons 
were erected, but they were only of temporary use, for 
the chaimcl of the river alters almost every year. The 
breadth of the stream varies witli the rise of the*w'atcr 
consequent on the melting of the snow on the di%tant 
mountaius, among which it -takes its source. At 
Sukkur, it is as broad as the Thames at Blackwall; and 
nearly two hundred miles lower down, it is soiflctimes 
found of no greater breadth; while in other spots it 
spreads into a lake some two or three miles across, 
depending upon the level of the surrounding country ^ 
and the rise of the river. Scinde has been called Young 
Egypt, from the general resemblance of the physical 
features of the two countries, and the fact, that the 
cxistei^ of an only river in each is the sole cause of 
an immense tract of territory being prevented from 
becoming tliroughout a parched and unprofitable desert. 
In Upper Scinde, there are very rarely more than three 
or four showers in the year, and the cultivator has to 
depend mtlrely upon the overflow of tile river fitr the 
growth of his crops, in the same way as the fellah of 
Egypt is, saved from femine by the annual inundation 
of the Nile. In Bukkur, there is a gauge on 
which the height of the river is registered, in a similar 
manner to that of the celebrated one in Egypt; and 
the news of the rise or fall of a few inches, is received 
by the Sdndians witli an eager interest, not a little 
strange to those who are janaware tliat such petty 
fluctuations determine wiiether a nation shall feast or 
starve for tiie next twtive months. It is pleaajng to 
add, that there ore ho{)es of a change for pie better in 
tliis state of uncertainty of obtaining the neces8it^*bf 
life, wliich, in a case like this, where so Httle dej%nds 
upon the energy of stogie members of the community,* 


aota ,aa a sure check upon the progress of civilisation. 
Canals, nxcavatld at a time when all India was one vast 
empire, but since choked up ^d fallen into mins, have 
been cleaned and repaired, and new ones projected. A 
late order of government has led the way to the Indus 
being constituted, instead of the Ganges, the highway 
from Europe to the fertile and important provinces of 
North-Western Hindostan. Comm®ce, in the pride of 
her prosperity, grows nice about her roads, and she will 
snon take the Indus in hand, and put a stop to its little 
irregidaritioa. Merc art, perhaps, could do bttt little ' 
to remove the im jicdimenSs to the navigation of this, 
immense rivt-r. This end could only bo obtained by 
taking advantage of tlie natural causes which have 
'made a deep channel in qnc part and a shoal but a few 
yards lower down. Dame iftature, like dames in gene¬ 
ral, may be easily led if we can only persuade her that 
slfi^s acting of lier own accord. 

Oilove went, steaming, and smoking, and splashing 
more than ever, buffeting ag.iinst the muddy-looking 
stream, which, howiSver, was sometimes too much fm 
us, so that wo were fain to kike advantage of the stul 
waters or %ack-current near the hiuiks. The river 
being low at this season, we ran aground, in spite of 
all tlio care of our Scindian pilot anil the l^edic leads¬ 
man, often enough to have wrecked a moderately- 
sized navy. The loadsnian was a rather pompous 
individual, duly impressed with the importance of his 
position, in having charge of tlie deep-sea line, which 
was something short of two fathoms in leiJgth. He 
was stationed at the hows, and ever and anon pro¬ 
claimed aloud the depth of water in language that he 
fondly believed to he English. As we dashed along in 
one fathom water, he scemi*! perfectly at his ease, and 
drew the small lead from the river, and again tossed 
it before him with a studied grace, turning round occa¬ 
sionally, with an air of affeettfl indifiTercnce, to read 
admiration in our eyes. As the water shoal^ to four 
fiKit, his brow contracteil and his motions were quick¬ 
ened; when it hccan*3 three feet, he hurled the luaii 
into the water, as the gambler dashes down his last 
dice; and at last, as we grazed on«tl|p tail of a bank, it 
was almost with a shriek tltat he yelled out, ^ Doo 
fools!' But our hour had not yet come; and as the 
w'atei; deepened to beyond the four yards that formed 
the extent of his line, lie as.sumed his former dignified 
ease', and leisurely made known that there was * No 
bot-t-a-a-m ! ’ — an announcement ’'«vhich, altlioi^li 
^tatifying in one respect, was yet somewhat startling. 

But wo did not alwkys escape in this njaniier. Not 
to speak oftmiiior mischances, on one occasion we stuck 
hard and fast for twenty-four hours, in spite ofi every 
I attempt to extricate ourselves. Here was a predica¬ 
ment fop the captain I Ho had received instructions 
to make the greatest speed on his trip; his passengers 
were all burning with ^patience lest they should be 
too late to acquire glorj^and prize-money—the prize- 
money at all events; the military stores on board were 
urgent!^ required at Mooltan; and, worse than all, ffie 
lady began to pout! * This was th<^ climax of his mis¬ 
fortune ; and the skipper, growing desperate; swore a 
mighty oath that if tlie obstinate little craft woi^d not 
swim through the water, she should walk over the land, 
*nnd we should see who would get tired of it. first. 
Accordingly^ an-anchor was carried forward to a spot 
some forty yards oflT, where the water was deeper; the 
gresier part of the passengers were made to jump over¬ 
board, without seven ^otog through tlie formality of 
w^ing the plank; while the remainder manned the 
captan-bars. Tie chain-cable tightened, the capstan 
creaked, and the paddlet*aa8hed round; but we did not 
stir an inch tilf the natiyes, «vh9had been so uncere¬ 
moniously turned overb(»rd, be^an to apply the pres¬ 
sure from without, when, amidst slAuts and yells, and 
curses to a dozen dhErdrent longua^^^ we slid along the , 
surface of thh bank un|li we reacne«*a deeper chtmnll. 
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The DKtside passengers then scramble(Lpn board, and 
again wo dartcel on; while the captain wok snitir with 
the trittmphant air of a Who was not to be trifled 
with, and informed the lady confidentially thht she (the 
steam-boat) was not a bad little craft after all, but it 
did not do to let her have her own way altogether. 

Let it now suffice to say, that the amphibious 
Btcom-boal^ carricdfus to Sukkur in rather less than 
three weeks—our voyage in some respects resembling 
the midnight journey of the demon horseman— «, 

‘Tramp, tramp‘across the land we ride ; 

Splash, splosh across‘the eca_.'^ 

Glad wo were when a bend of the river shewed us the 
island and picturesque fort ^f Bukkur, apparently 
blocking up all further progress ; the left bank beingy 
studded with the while bungalows of Sukkur, half- 
hidden in clumps of date-trees; while the right was 
clothed to the water’s edge with the bright green foliage 
of the gqrdeus of Koree. 

■w . . - --- " - 

H EL PS’S ESSAYS. , 

In an age of many books, tlicrc must needs bo some, 
highly worthy of attention, with which tlic general 
reading-public will the but imperfectly acquainted. 

I Thoiigli probably known to many of our readers, we 
tliink it likely that the writings of Mr Helps arc yet 
unknown to many others, who might profit by the study 
of them, find more or less appreciate their excellence. 
Under this conviction, it is proposed to notice ahem in 
the present pages; and we have little doubt of being 
able to substantiate their claims to consideration. To 
readers »who require of a J,iook something more than 
mere amusement, or a passing satisfaction to their 
curiosity; who have any regard or relish for independent 
thinking—for an cnlar||ed observation of human life— 
for the results of sjudy and experience—for practical 
sense and wisdom,'and a general miderstanding and 
Upprociation of the varied motive, ways, and interests 
of men and of society—these volumes cannot fail to 
prove delightful aqd ^irolitable reading. 

All Mr Helps’s writinffs have been published anony¬ 
mously‘and it is only within the last two years that lie 
has become known, out of his own'circle, to he the 
author. Ills earliest publications were, Esswji u’ntten 
m the Inter oak of Business, and An Essay on the. Duties 
of the Employers to the Employed, otherwise entitled 
Tm Claims of Luhour. He has also published a jvork 
in two voluines under the title of The Conquerm-s of 
the Hew World and their Bondsmen ; a hlskirieal n.ar- 
rative ,of the principal events whieli led to negro 
slavery in the AVest Indies and America. But the 
books from his lien with which wc are best acquainted, ‘ 
and whicli have obtained the largest measure m public 
attentiqp, are a scries of essays intermixed with dia¬ 
logues, cMlcd Friends in Council, and a supplementary 
volume, somewhat different ih plan, whicli he calls 
Companions of niy Solitude.* As tlie wholti of kis cha¬ 
racteristics as an e|sayi8t are digi|>layed with a more 
perfect effect in these two latter works than in the 
others, and as they will afford us as much extract as 
wo shall have space for, we propose to confine our 
remarks to them exclusively. Matter enough, and* 
even more than enough, will ho found in tl^im for illus¬ 
trating w'hatcvcr wc may find to say respecthig the 
author’s power|«nd attainments. « ^ 

The Friends in Council purpor|s to^ edited by a 
clerg^ian named Dunsfu^, who was so obliging 
laborious a^.^to set down the conveisatians in wlmih 
he, EU^e^ (the great law^-r), and Milverton (the 
authorAraid engagedaon .various occasions, when the 

' -— " —r-jj—^---- 

♦ I. friends in Oouneih a Series apjleadlngs and Discourse 
tA^n. , New Baitioii., Two vote. l-Companumso/myrnuude. 
nCkartog. Iioodon: IfsI. < ‘ • 


last read to his companions a number of short essays 
which he was writing. Wo have a page or two of 
introduction, infosming us of this circumstance, and of 
a few other particulars needful to bo mentioned; and 
then, after a little talk among the friends, an essay is 
read, followed «by. the interlocutors’ comments, and a 
di^ussion of its merits. These conversations form a 
very agreeable portion of the »ark, and exhibit a fine 
mastery of dialogue. They ore exadtly like the dis¬ 
course of intelligent and atxomplished men, and there¬ 
fore very muoh uplike the ordinary run of book-repifftcd 
talk. A few sentences may be not unfitly quoted, by 
way of exliibitin^ their quality. We take the following, 
on so common* a matter as friendship; not because it is 
the best we might select, but because it seems one of 
the passages wdiieh is most readily extractable :— 

‘ Ellesmere. I suppose all of us have, at ono time or 
other, had a huge lunging after friendship. If one 
could get it, it would bo much safer than that other 
thing. * 

^ Alilueiton. Well, I wonder whether lovc'—for I 
imagine you mean love-—was ever so described before, 
*• that other thing! ” 

‘ Ellcs. AVlien the world was younger, jicrhaps there 
was more of this friendship, llavid and Jonathan!— 
How does their friendship begin ? 1 know it is very 
beautiful; but I have forgotten the words. Hunsford 
will tell us. 

* ‘ iJunsford. “ And vSaul said to him, Whose son art 
thou, thou young man ? And David answered, I am 
the sou of tby servant Jesso the Bethlchemite. And 
it came to pjjss, when ho had made an end of speaking 
unto Saul, that the souft'- of Jonathan was knit with 
the soul of David, and Jonathan loved him as Ids own 
soul.” ^ 

‘ Elks. Now that men arc more complex, they would 
require so much. For instance, if I were to have a 
friend, he must be an uneominunicativc man: tliat 
limits me to about thirteen or fourteen people in the 
world. It is only with a man of perfect reticence that 
you can speak completely without reserve. We talk 
together far more openly than most people; but there 
is a skilful fencing even in our talk. We are not 
inclined to say the wliole of what wo think. 

‘ MU. What I should need in a friend would be a 
eertai* breadth of nature: I liave no sympathy with 
poopj^ who can disturb themselves about gmiill things; 
who crave tlic world’s good opinion; are anxious to 
prove themselves always in the right; can be immersed 
in personal talk or devoted to self-advaneemcnt; who 
seem to have grown up entirely from the earth, whereas 
even the iilaiits draw most of their sustenance from the 
air of heaven. 

'■ ‘ Elies. That is a high flight. I am not prepared to 

say all that. 1 do not object to a little carthiness. 
What I should fear in friendship is tho comment, and 
inlerfereueo, and talebearing, I often sec coiftiected 
with it. 

‘ Mil That does not particularljr belong to friendship, 
but coivcs under tho general head of injudicious com¬ 
ment on the part of those who live with ns.« Divines 
often feinind usf that in forming our ideas of the govern¬ 
ment of Providence, we should recollect that we sec 
only a fragment. The same observation, in its degree, 
is true too as regards human conduct. We see a little 
bit liere and thete, and assume thp nature of the whole. 
Even a very silly man’s actions are often more to the 
purjiose than his friend’s comments upon them. 

‘ EUes. True 1 Then I should not like to have a man 
for a friend who would bind me down to be consistent, 
wlio would form a minute theory of mo which was not 
to bo contradicted. 

‘ Im. If ha loved 'you as his own soul, afid his 
so’oJ^ere knit with ypms—to use the words of Scrip- 
tufotf-he would not demand this conristcncy, because 
each man must know and Ibel Lis own immeasurable 
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vacillation and inconsistency; and if he had complete 
sympathy with another, hcf would not bo greatly sur¬ 
prised or vexed at that other’s inconsisteiicies. 

‘ Dum. There always seems to me a want of tender¬ 
ness in what are cull^ friendships in tlic pi'osctit day. 
Now, for instance, I don’t understand a%uan ridiculing 
his friend. The joking of intimates often ai>pear8*to 
me coarse and, harsh, ilfou will laugli at this in me, 
and think it ratlltr elTeminate, I am afraid. 

‘ Mil. No; I do not. I think a great deal of jocose 
raUlcry may pass between intimates without the re¬ 
quisite tenderness being infringed upon. If my friend 
had been in a painful and ludicrous* position (such 
.as when Cardinal Balue in full dress is run away with 
on horseback, which Scott comments upon as one 
of a class of situations combining “pain, peril, and 
absurdity”), 1 would not remind him of it. Wliy should 
I bring back a disagreeable iin]>rcssinn to his iiiiiid ? 
Besides, it would bo more painful than ludicrous to 
me. I should enter into his feelings rather than into 
tliose of the ordinary spectator. 

‘ /)«?«. I am glad wo are of the same mind in tliis. 

‘ JA7. I have also a notion that, even in the comriion 
friendsliips of tlie world, we should be very st.atich 
defenders of our absent friends. Supposing that our 
friend’s character or conduct is justly attacked in our 
hearing upon some xarint, we should ho careful to let 
the light and worth of the rest of his chaiacter in 
upon the company, so that they should go away witd 
something of the impression tiiat wo have of him; 
instead of suffering them to dwell only upon this fault 
or foible that was commented upon, v-jsieh was as 
nothing against him in our Ifcarts—mere fringe to tlic 
character, which we were accustomed to, aiul^nitlicr 
liked than otlierwise, if tl>e trutli must be told. 

‘ Kllcs. I declare we have made out .amongst us an 
es.say on friendship, without tlie fuss of writing one. I 
always told you our talk was better than your writing, 
Milverton. Now, we only want a beginning and ending 
to tins peripatetic essay. What would you say, to this 
as a beginning ?—it is to be a stately, pompous plunge 
into the subject, after the Milverton ihshloa;—“Frieud- 
sliip and tlie Fhoeiiix, taking into due account tlie fire- 
office of that name, have been found upon the earth in 
not unsimilar abundance.” I flatter myself that “ not 
unsimilar abundance " is eminently Milvertoniai*. 

'Mil. Now observe, Dunsfonl, you wore speaking 
sometime ago about the joking of intimates being fre¬ 
quently unkind. This is just an instance to the con¬ 
trary. Ellesmere, wlio is not a bad fellow—at feast not 
so bad as be seems—knows that he can say anytliing ho 
)iioiisc3 about my style of writing witliout much annoy¬ 
ing me. I am not very vulnerable on these points 
but all the wliile there is a titillating pleasure to him 
in being ail but impertinent and vexatious to a friend. 
And he enjoys that. So do 1.’ 

This certainly re.ad8 like free and natural conversa¬ 
tion, besides being noteworthy for the suggestions it 
contains. 

Mr Helps is strictly an original writer, in tiic sense 
of thinking for himself; but at tile same time, one of 
ins excellences consists in an adroit itnd novel of 
commonplaces. Tliero is, indeed, as much originality 
in putting a now lUcc upon old verities, as in producing 
now ones from the mint of one’s invention. As Emer¬ 
son has remarked, valuable originality docs not consist 
in mere novelty or unlikeness to other men, but in 
range and extent of grasp and insight. This is a 
fact, too, which Mr Helps has noted. ‘ A suggestion ’ 
says he, ‘ maj' be ever so pld,^" but it is not exhausted 
until It is acted upon, or rejected on sufEcient reason.’ 
He has, therefore, nff fastidious dread of saying 
anything which has been said before, hut jeldily wel¬ 
comes wise thoughts from all directions, often g^o- 
ducing them with such fbliclty of expression, as t? gjve 
them a new effect. Thus, in all the elements of ft 


profitable OrigiMlity, he is rich and generous; and from 
few books of ^odern times could so large a store of 
aphorisms, fine sayings, and admirable observations bo 
selected. We have markoii a great niiuiy more than 
can be incorporated in tlie present paper; but some 
few may be, ncvcjtlieless, presented. lIere,^or instance, 
is a fine remark on time—next to love, tlie most hack- 
neyccj subject in tlie world :—‘ Mci seldom feel as if 
tiiey were bounded as to time; tliey think tliey can 
afford to throw away a great deal of tliat commodity; 
thus shewing uncimsciouslg in thei.t Irijling the sense that 
they /lore o/' theii* imntorHnliiy.’ (In another familiagp 
topic—human prt^feess—he writes thus:—‘The pro¬ 
gress of luaiikiiid is like the incoming of the tide, 
whieli, from any given ^lo^ient, is almost as much- of 
^ retreat as an advance, but still tlic tide moves on.’ 
Einm^on has used the same figure,’ but in a passage 
ought not to be regarded as imxruiring our 
auttlwr's originality. 

On the vexed and perplexing question of Euil, Mr 
Helps has said man_t aeute mid consolatory things, from 
among which we liave cnlled»tlie following sentences:— 

‘ 'flic man%lio is satisfied w ith any fgven state of tilings 
tliat we are likely to .see on earth, must have a creeping 
iiuaginatiun : on the oilier hand, ho who is oppressed by 
tiic evils around him so as to stand gaping at them gn 
linrror, has a feeble will and a waint of practical power, 
and allows his fancy to come in, like too inueh waver¬ 
ing light upon Ins work, so that lie does not see to go 
on with it. A man of sagacity, wliile ho apjh'chends a 
I great deal of the evil around him, resolves what part of 
it ho will he blind to for the present, in order to deal 
best with what he has in hand ; and as to men of any 
genius, tliey are not imprisqjied or rondorod partial even 
by tlicir own expcrieiiee of evil, much loss are tlie'ir 
attacks ujion it paralysed by tlieir full consciousness of 
its largo presence.’ Here, in thJnext place, is an aphor¬ 
ism worth pondering and I'ciu^iibrance :—‘Vague 
injurious reports arc no men’s lies, but all men’s care¬ 
lessness.’ And by til's side bf it we may place a ploasiust 
sarcasm attributed to*Ellesmere, and apparently in¬ 
tended as a reminder for stump-osatprs: ‘ How exactly 
proportioned to a man’s ignorance of the suljj^ct is tlio 
noise lie iu.akes about it at a public meeting.’ Not 
altogether out of connection licre may bo this brief 
sentence :—‘ Next to the folly of doing a bad thing, is 
that of fearing to undo it.’ In tlie following, 'wc have a 
brief sufficient argument against the^irlulgcnco of ^n- 
ftvailhig soiTOAv or anxiety:—‘It has'always appeared 
to me, tliat there is so imich to bo done in this world, 
that all suif-inflicted suffering wliidi cannot be turned 
to good account for otliers, is a loss—a loss, if jam may 
BO express it, to the spiritual world.’ Tliero is i>lain 
truth, tjo, in the next, tlumgli it is not likely to be mucli 
remembered by those who arc most in need of it:—‘ Ao 
ill-tempered man often has evorything'liis own way, and 
seems very triumphanj!; but the demon he cherishes 
tears him as well as liwes other people.’ In another 
place, fod fJbin aiifftlier point of view, ho indicates the 
admirable benefits (ff human sympathy. ‘Often„’ says 
he, ‘ all that a man w'nnts in order to accomplish some- 
tliing that is good for liiin to do, is the encouragement 
of another man’s sympathy. Wliat Bacon says the 
‘voice of the man is to the"dog—the encouragement of a 
higher nature—each man can in a lesser degree afford 
his neiglibour; for a miui receives the suggestions of 
anc^hcr mind with isoincwhat of the respect and cour¬ 
tesy with whi*h hq would greet a higher nature.’ 
Sneaking with reference to tjje pursuits of men of Ute- 
rifry and ai'tistA genius, it is written ; ‘ Almost any 
worldly state in which ^mon can be placed is nhindc- 
ranee to him, iff he have othesr thsii mere worldly things 
to do. Poverty, wealtli^ m^y, duties, or many affairs, 
distract and confuse^ liim,’' Onfe .«mtorioe more is all 
that can be added .hore; and ifdt sefois to be suggested 
by on aphofism of B^bsn, it is eqW to it in pith iffid 
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penetration: — ‘ Every ftikity, as well as wife and infelidties of various kinds belong to the state lieto 


children, is a hostage to fortune.' 


Who are we thai we should not take our 


These sentences have Jt)een gathers chiefly from share.? See thelilight amount of personal happiness 
FmndM m Council, though, a few of them are "taken from retjuisite to go on with. In noisome dungeons, subject 
Companions^ my^litude. The two‘books are informed to studied tortures, in abject and shifty poverty, after 
witli the same spirit; and to a meditative person, one consummate ^iame, upon tremendous change of for- 
could not recommend a choicer store of reading. Thbse, tuiie, in the profoundest desolation of mind and soul, 
however, to whom She works are as yet unknown, may in forced companionship withrSll that is unlovely and 
wish to see some longer and more conncctod extract, uncongenial—men, persevering nobly,*live on, and live 

/Iawi/Ia imAn ’orliaf Vun ■rvi*Aoinntnil ISIwa ....Iv aIY 


It'is difficult to decide upon what ought to be presenteth 
where almost everything is exquisite ; yet as a choice 
(ftnist be made, we will takfc some %entonec8 from an 
eSsay on ‘ Despair,’ wherein the wither offers a few re¬ 
medial suggestions against the burden of remorse:— 
‘To have erred in one brjinoJi of our duties, docs not 


through all. The mind, like water, passes through all 
states, till it shall be united to what it is ever seeking. 
The very lonclipess of man here is the greatest proof, 
to my mind, a God.’ 

One of the things that strikes us most in these essays, 
is the author’s wise moderation of statement, his habit 


unfit us for the performance of all the rest, unless wa, of looking at all phases of a question, and of saying 
sufibr the dark spot to spread o^'er our whole nature, something api>ropriate on cacli. We believe ho makes 
which may happen almost unobserved in the torpor of Ellesmere observe somewhere, that moral essays corn- 
despair. This kind of despair is chiefly grounded on a monly require another essay from the opposite point 
foolish belief, that individual words or actions constitute of view to temper and qualify their meaning. This 
the whole life of man; whereas thdy arc often not fair requirement has been closely kept in mind. There is . 
representatives of portionsf even of that life. The frag- no undue vehemence, no straining of favourite points, 
ments of rock in a mountain stream may fell much of no clap-trap rhetoric or elaborate phrase-makings; but 
its history, are, in fact, results of its doings, but they are everything is clear, judicious, well considered, and con- 
not the stream. They were brought down when it was soientiously set forth. Tlie m.an does not write for the 
turbid; it may now »be clear: they arc as much the sake of writing, but bcc.ause his soul is frill of thoughts, 
result of other circumstances as of the action of the and his remembrances charged with the wholesome 
stream : their history is fitful: tliey give us no sure jessonsof experience. Tlie thoughts generally are less 
intelligence of the future course of the stream, or of the remarkable for tlieir depth than for their breadth—a. 
nature of*its waters; and may scarcely shew more than free and unembarrassed all-sideduess, wliich is, perhaps, 
that it has not been always as it is. The actions of one of the most difficult of all attainments in the way 
men are often but little better indications of the men of writing. %There is a mild meflitative wisdom in his 

themselves. utterances wliich can ha^o been derived only through 

‘ There is frequently muck selfishness about remorse, a largq acquaintance with life and society; with the 
Put what has been done at the worst. Let a man sec nianifold diversities of motive and aspiration by winch 
his own evil word or d^cd in full light, and own it to men are actuated; with everything, in short, that 
be black as hell itself. He is still here. He cannot be interests, degrades, or elevates humanitv. Only from 

m— -i.:— , .i...* _ r - . \ 


isolated. There stj^l remain for him cares and duties; 
and therefore hojics. Let him not in imagination link 


an extensive quarry of experience could this strong 
and graceful xiilhir of wit, sagacity, and judgment, 


rfl creation to his fate. Let him yet live in the welfare have bi'en built up. From this, too, has been 
of others, and, if it may be so, w'ork out his own in this acquired tliat broad liberality of opinion which must 
way; if not, be coatifiit wjtb theirs. The saddest cause be welcome to every candid mind—tlie enlarged toler- 
of remojseful despair is when a man does something ance, and generous appreciation of all degrees of 
expressly contrary to Ins character—,when an honour- difference in men’s ways of thinking and of acting, 
able man, for instance, slides into some dishonourable which is one of the most pleasing and most distinctive 
action; or a tender-hearted man falls into cmclty from charaAcristics of these writings. Often, in reading, 
carelessness; or, as often happens, a sensitive nature wc afc inclined to say, here is one of the best-balanced 
coqftinnes to give the greatest pain to others from lenij souls in England—a finely-gifted and highly-cultivated 


—the saddest of all human confessions, made by one 
of the greatest men. However, the evil cannot be 


and evil of them all, and, with a calm deliberation, can 
jtestify at last, that the great Power of the Universe has 


mended by despair. Hope and humility are the only so con.strained and ordered the uncertainties and perils 
supports under this burden,’ „„—.. „_i.. i-:i_ . 1 , j,.-.— 


of our lot, as not only to reconcile all its apparent con- 


As ofcr space presses, the passages wo give must tradictions with the ends of moral discipline and benefit, 
necessarily be shor^. Tlie l)eaqty of the few sentences but to make even the darkncs.> of calamity flash rays 
following will not be disputed. Tbjy arc taken from a of brightness and of hope. Thus, along with an 
‘ Chapter of Consolations ’ in Comp^nionit of my Solitude, enlarged knowledge of men and things, he gives us the 
and will serve to exhibit our author’s stylo under one wisest (feunscl about our conduct and proceedings in 


of its more animated aspects 


_ j, -_-, the world, and also the most encouraging coficiusions 

‘ I wHy, tliere is to be SJiid of all suffering—that it is with reg.ard to our final destiny and prospects, 
experience. I have forgotten in whose life it is to be, One word, in conclusion, about the writer’s style, 
found, but there is some man who went out of his way It is not a monotonous style: it has an exqnisito elas- 
to provide liimself with every form of huftian misery ticity and modulation, fitting it for the expression of a 
which he could get at. I do not myself see any occa- great variety of moods, both in feeling and reflection. 
Sion for any man’s going out of the way to pro^de Though eminently refined. It is not over-dignified or 
misfort^e for himself. Like an emifSent physician, stately. Idiranatic, rhythmic, graceful, aphoristic—^fuH 
ho might stay at home, and find almost every fonn|}f of sharp and fascinating turns of ima^ry—condensed 
human misery kncKiking at Jiis door. Hut still I expressions—a frill, rounded meaning, gathered into 
underst^l jivhat this eliivalrous inquirer meant, who the briefest compass. The severesf judgment reigns 
eong lit^|| , tgste all suffering for the sake of the througho»t in the choioe of words and epitliets. There 

• is notliing stale, no used-nn similes nr ‘nbrs.oa bnt 


plmascology 
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endless, and not to bo sufficiently commended. It la a 
thoroughly original style, in the sense of being a correet | 
representation of the author’s cast of ijptellect and cha¬ 
racter. Moreover, it seems tuns to be the true style 
of a gentleman—n6t one of the ‘mob of gentlejoten that 
write with ease’—^but of an extensively informed, sin¬ 
cere, cultivated man of the world; using the tenm 
‘ world,’ not' as 8ignifyi)|g ‘ worldly,’ but in its widest 
and most authentic meaning—as of one who knows and 
understands tlie world. In purity of diction, dearness, 
case, pith, brightness, and variety, it is well-nigh as per¬ 
fect as any style can be. Shrewder critics than ourselves 
might possibly detect ‘faults’ in it, but, for our part, 
we have as yet been unable to discover* any which it 
would not be sheer trifling to mention. 

J E L L Y - P I S II E S. 

We inscribe at tlie head of this paper the populiir name 
of a class of beings, which, though simple in their 
organisation, arc full of interest to the zoologist, and 
attractive to the common observer from the siugularify 
or beauty of their forms, and, in many cases, the bril- 
lifincy of their colouring. Tlie ocean, throughout its 
wide e.vtent, swarms with myriads of gelatinous crea¬ 
tures—some microscopic, some of large diinehsions— 
which deck it with the gayest colours by day, and at 
night light up its dreary waste with ‘ mimic fires,’ and 
make it glow and sparkle as if, like the heavens, it 
had its galaxies and constellations. These are the 
jelly-fishes, or sea-nettles XAcalfplnti), us they arc often 
called, from the stinging properties with t^ich some of 
them ni-e endowed. Tlie («inmonor fonns.are well 
known, for the beach is often strewn with the carcasses 
of the larger sp(>cics. ()n fine clays in sunmfcr and 
autumn, whole fleets of these strange viyagcrs appear 
off our coasts. Their umbrella-shaped, transparent 
disks float gracefully through the calm water, and their 
long flshiug-lines trail after them as they move onward. 
At times, multitudes, almost invisible to the naked 
eye, tenant every wave, and give it by night a crest of 
flame; while other kinds measure as much as a yard 
in diameter. The Acakpha present the greatest variety 
of form and colour, as well as of size, but they are all 
of the most delicate structure, frail, gelatinous, trans¬ 
parent. Some are s8 perfectly colourless, thai their 
presoneo can with difficulty be detected in the waler. 

The following description, by Professor E. Forbes, 
applies to a large proportion of the species:—‘ They 
are active in their habits, graceful in their ^notions, 
gay in their colouring, delicate as tlie flnest membrane, 
transparent as the purest crystal.’ Tlic poet Crabbe 
has characterised them well in the following passage:— 

• 

' Those living jellies which the flesh inflame, 

Fierce as a nettle, and from that the. name ; 

Sonie in huge masses, some that you might bring 
In the small compass of a lady’s ring ; 

Figured by hand divine—there’s not a gem 
Wrought by man’s art to be compared to them ; 

Soft Jtirilliant, tender, through the wave thejs glow, 
And wake the moonbeam brighter where they flow.’ 

* '• » 

The first thing that arrests our attention in tliose 
creatures is the extreme delicacy and tenuity of their 
substance. Tlie jelly-flsh is cliiefly made up of fluid. 
A quantity of water and a thin membranaceous film, 
these are its chief component parts. Professor Owen 
has ascertaimxi that a large individual, >vciglung two 
pounds, when removed from the sea, will be represented, 
when the fluid which it contains is drained off, ‘by 
a thin film of membrane Udt exceeding thirty ^ains 
in. weight.’ -Katurslista- have commonly described the 
jelly-flsh as being little more than ‘cdagiilatedVater’ 
and the description Is lomrect. ^ 

And yet these masses of film and fluid, floating.ffTtlie 
mercy of wind arid wave, ptwsess powers which ’’we 


should hardly associate with so simple a structure, and 
can accQmplbh ^rks of which we should little suspect 
them. Delicaw and defenceless as they appear, they 
can capture fishes of large size, and digest them vitb 
ease and rapidity.. Some of them are in truth for¬ 
midable monsters. Professor E. Forbes gives tbe 
following humorous description or the destructive pro¬ 
pensities of some medusm which li# had captured in 
the Zetland seas:—‘ Being kept,’ htf says, * in a jar of 
salt-water with small Crustacea, they devoured these 
animals, so much more highly organised than them¬ 
selves, voraciouslj^; apparently dhjoying the destruc¬ 
tion of the unfortunate m'emhers of the upper classci 
with a truly democratic relish. One of them oven 
attacked and commenced the swallowing of a -Lizzia 
octopunctata, quite as gSodsa medusa as itself. An 
hnimoJ which can pout out its mouth twice the length 
ofiJjJ' body, and strotcli its stomach to corresponding 
dinim^Pons, must indeed be “ a triton among the min¬ 
nows p* and a very terrific one too. Yet is tliis fsrooions 
creature one of thc^ost delicate and graceful of the 
inhabitants of the ocean—a very model of tenderness 
and elegaqgc.’ 

The jelly-fishes are all, in their adiflt state, locomotive 
beings. Tliey float freely and incessantly through the 
ocean, either impelled by their own efforts, or driven 
by storm and billow. They for tile most part frequent 
the open seas, and shun the shore, their delicate frames 
being endangered by the perennial strife between land 
and water. Being designed for constant nmtion, for 
the navigation of the great waters, their entire organ¬ 
isation is adapted to such a mode of life. "Wo find 
amongst those wean-floaters the greatest- perfection 
and variety of locomotive apparatus; .and they have 
been divided into section^ according to the Aodifica- 
tions of this portion of structure which they exhibit. 
We shall endeavour to give a^opular account of the 
leading peculiarities of each, and note the most inte¬ 
resting points in the history of the^ribe. 

In tlie first section, the animals are furnished with a 
disk or umbrella of varying shape, wliich serves as h 
float, Iienoath which hang certaii^ processes connected 
with the functions of prehension and digestion. In this 
division are included some of the best-know*! forms. 
The creature, in this case, propels itself by the alter¬ 
nate ‘contraction and expansion of its disk, thus striking 
the water, and driving itself forward. These move¬ 
ments taloj place at regular intcrrigls, and serve a 
double jiurjiose. They not only propel, but atvtlio 
same time drive the wateh- over the lower surface of 
the disk. ^ Here is situated a complicated net-work 
of vessels, and the fluids of the body are thus ex¬ 
posed to the influence of oxygen, and receive tliS needed 
aeration. The stroke of the disk, therefore, is not 
only a‘locomotive, hut also a respiratory act. The 
jelly-fishes of this section move as they breathe, and 
bre.athe as they movcf Hence the name wRich has 
been given them— Puikionigrades. We find the same 
adiuiratilc ^onomy of resources amongst the lojrer 
animalcules. The eilia which propel them secure the 
aeration of the system. '• 

It is evident that the motive apxiaratus in this sec¬ 
tion of the Acalepho! is but a feeble one. It only avails 
' in calm weather. When the sea is agitated, the jelly¬ 
fish is driven helplessly along. It cannot Choose its 
Iiath. As Its food, however, is everywhere abundant 
around it, and it h^is no business that should lead it in 
one direction guore than another, there is no great' 
hardsliip in this. * 

•tin tliis section are included some of the most beau¬ 
tiful, as well as com«ion ot the tribe. The forms 
of the umbrella are often mosl^ lovely, and present an 
.astonishing variety. At ah example of the beauty 
which they sometimes dlsj^ldy, .ne may refer to a 
species which, reeerilbles an exquisitely formed ^lass- 
eliade, ornamented w^^h a wav9t)'aua tinted frisge. 








The most perfect grace of form, the transparency of 
the arystal, and colour as delicate ns that of the flower, 
combine to render this fbail being onol of the loveliest 
of living things. . 

Tn another section, locomotion is eflcctcd by a raodi- 
fleation of ciliary apparatus. We linve a familiar 
example in.tUc Betomf our own seas, a most attractive 
little being, and^a prime favourite with naturalists, 
who havq describe its habits and celebrated its beauty 
with enthusiasm. Wo shall not soon foi’get the dcliglit 
■with which we first made acquaintance with this grad-- 
ftil little rover. VWiile rambling along the shoro in 
^quest of marine animals, oilr attonrton was arrested by 
a drop of the clearest jelly, as it sAmaed to bo, lying on 
a mass of rock, from which the tide had hut just 
receded. On transferring jit %o a phial of sea-water, its 
true nature was at once rcvcnlod to us. A globulae 
body floated gracefully in the vessel, scarcely less 
transparent than the fluid which flllod it. Presently it 
began to move up and dowm within its prison-house, and 
the paddles by means of which the bcroc dances along 
its ocean-imth were distinctly visible. Tlioso paddles 
are nothing more or less'than cilia of a peculiar kind, 
ranged in eight knnds upon the surface of the body. 
They are set in motion at the will of the animal, and 
their incessant strokes propel it swiftly through the 
water. By stoppingi some of its paddles, and keeping 
others in play, the beroe can change its course at plea¬ 
sure, and so wander ‘ at its own sweet will,’ through 
the trackless waste. Beauty waits upon the course of 
this littlli crystal globe. The grace and spriglitlinoss 
of its movements must strike the euimnonest observer. 
As the sunliglit falls upon its cilia, they are ‘ tinted 
with the most lovely iridescent colours;’ and at night 
they flash forth phosphoriu light, as though the little 
creature were giving a saucy cliallcnge to the stars. 

The beroo is a most active being, its habits conform¬ 
ing to the organisation*h-ith wliich it is endowed. Sucii 
an array of i)addlcj, prophesies of a mercurial tempera¬ 
ment and an energetic character. It can, however, 
guchor itself and lie by wheW' occasion ofTers. It 
is provided ■with two long cables, prettily set with 
spiral filaments oatendrils, by means of which it can 
make &st to any iioinf. When not in use, it can 
retract them, and stow them away in two nacs or 
pouches within the body, where they may be. scon 
coiled up, through the transparent walls. The mouth 
is a simpio opening at one pole of the globular body. 
Nf^arms are needed. The beroe is spared the laboup 
ana uncertainty of the chase. As it dances gaily along, 
streams of water, bearing nutritive particles, jmss 
through the brifice into its stomach. *■ 

In this creature, as in many of the lower aiiinials, 
there is a remarkable pow'cr of retaining vitality after 
the most serious injuries; nay, in portions cctually 
severed ^om the body, it tvill continue for some time. 
Mr Patterson, in his excellent^ntrodurtion to Zoology, 
mentions tliat on one oecasioiuhc divided a fragment 
of the body of a beroe, lately t&cn from the shore and 
shttttered by a storm, ‘ into port^ns so ‘minitte that 
one piece of skin h|(l but two cilia attached to it, yet 
the vibration of these organs continued for nearly a 
couplq^of days afterwards 1 ’ But we must leave the 
beroe, charmer though it be. , 

Another member of tliis section —the Cilloyrade 
acaleplia:, as they are called—is the Girdlb of Venus, 
which resembles a ribbon in form, and is sometimes 
five Or six feet in length, covered With cilia, and bkil- 
Ijantl^ phosphorescent. This must be bne of the most 
boauuftil of ikojireworkt of the ocean. p 

Tlie jelly-fishes of another section aA furnished with 
one or more air-bags, which afest them in swimming, 
and hence bear tlie ntEtne«of Ij^droetatic''acalepfias. In 
the Portuguese man-of-.war {P/iysalia), the bag is* 
large, and floats cOtepicuously oa the surface ctf the 
water. Prom the to of»it rises'.a purple crest, which 


acts as a sail, and by its aid the little voyager scuds 
gaily before the wind. • Bpt should danger tlireaten— 
should some hupgr)’, piratical monster in quest of a 
dinner heave in sight, or the bjast grow furious—the 
float is at ouce compressed, through two minute orifices 
at the extregiities a portion of tlie air escapes, and 
dpwn goes the little craft to the tranquil depths, leav¬ 
ing the storm or the pirate behind. In oiio species 
(C'm'icrio), the floats are numerous and prettily ranged, 
round the margin of the body. Resting on these, tlie 
creature casts about its long fishing-lines, and arrests 
the passing prey. 

One more section remains to be noticed. The jelly¬ 
fishes which ibeloiig to it have a rudimentary skeleton 
—a plate which supports the soft,.cireular laidy. From 
the lower part of the body hang numerous tentacles 
(t'.irri), amidst which the mouth is placed. Probably 
these multitudinous nnns assist in locomotion; and 
hence tlic name of the family, Cimgradfs. Amongst 
tlie creatures of this division we meet with some very 
interesting locomotive apparatus. Tlicre are some of 
tiieni by no means obliged to trust to tlieir oars alone— 
they have also sails, llie Vdelhi, large fleets of ■wliicli 
visit our seas at times, has a plate (the mast) rising 
from its bluish disk or deck, covered with a delicate 
membrane (the sail) of snowy whiteness, by means of 
wliicli it traverses the ocean. This sail, it has been 
noticed, ‘ is set at tlic same angle as tlio lalccn-sail' of 
,thc Malays. We cannot doubt that it is admirably 
suited to its purpose, and the Malays may ho proud of 
having nature as a voucher for their contrivanec. 

Wo find '5n another species a still more perfect 
rigging, flil' it {Uoturii^ the crest is supplied ■with 
muscular bauds, by means of which tlic sail can he 
lowerol or raised at pleasure. These adaptations of 
structure are full of interest. Notliing can be more 
admirable than the sailing-gear of these little creatures. 
They have to traverse the surface of the ocean amidst 
all diversities of weather. Paddles alone would not 
suffice for them. They must be enabled to take advan¬ 
tage of the winds. Sails, therefore, are added, and the 
mightiest agents in nature arc commissioned to speed 
the little voyagers on their way. 

We have already mentioned that some of the jelly¬ 
fishes possess the power of stinging. Only a few of 
the larger species, however, secnbto be thus endowed; 
and tlfe name sea-nettle is by no means applicable to 
the dlass as a wliolo. The poisonous fluid which jiro- 
du('es the irritating effect on the skin,-and no doubt 
paralyses the creatures upon which the jelly-fish feeds, 
is secreted by the arms. By moans of its poison-bear¬ 
ing tentacles, the soft, gelatinous medusa is more t]iaii 
a match for the armed crustacean and the scalc-clod 
,fisli. We take from Professor Forbes the following 
graphic description of one of the stinging species:— 

‘ I'he Vyanoca capdlala of our seas is a most formidable 
creature, and the terror of tender - skinned bathers. 
With its broad, tawny, festooned, and scalloped disk, 
often a full foot or more across, it flaps its way through 
the yielding waters, and drags after it a long train of 
ribbon-^ike arms, .and seemingly intcnninable tails, 
marking its coi^se when its body is fer away from us. 
Oifce 'tangled in its trailing “hair,” the unfortunate 
, who has recklessly ventured across the graceful mon¬ 
ster’s patli.too soon writhes in prickly torture. Every 
straggle but binds the poisonous threads more firmly 
round his body, and then there is no escape; for when 
the winder of tlic fatal net finds his course impeded by 
the terrified human wrestling in its coils, he, seeking 
no contest with tlie mightier biped, casts loose his 
envenomed arms, and swims away, llio amputated 
weapons severeil from their parent body vent ven- 
geancevon. the cause 'of tl«ir destruction, and sting as 
fiercely as if their original proprietor itself gave the 
wora^ attack." 

^ We now approach the most extraordinary portion 
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of the history of these creatures. Recent investigatioas 
bare brought to light the most interesting facts respect¬ 
ing tlieir reproduction and development. It is now 
known that the young jelly-fish passes through a series 
of transformations J)eforo reaching its perfect state. 

At certain seasOTs,. eggs are product within the 
body of the parent in appropriatu ovaries, where tMy 
arc retained for a timc% They are then transferred to 
a kind of marsupial pouch, analogous to that of the 
-kangaroo, whore their development proceeds. After 
passing through certain cliangcs here, the egg issues 
from tlie maternal pouch os an oval body, clothed with 
eilia—an animalcule in external aspeef, and ns unlike 
its parent as can well be imagined. Thr awhile the 
little creature dances freely tlirougii tlie water, and 1 
leads a. gay, roving life; but at last it prepai'es to 
‘ settleselects a fitting locality; applies one extremity 
of its body to the surface of stone or weed,'and becomes 
attached. And now another change passes over it. 
The cilia, no longer needed, disappear. A mouth is 
developed at the upper extremity of the body, fumislied 
with a number of onns. Gradually tills number in¬ 
creases, and the jelly-fish now appears in the disguise 
of a polype, which feeds voraciously on the members of 
the class from which it lias itself so lately emerged. 
At this jioint there is a halt. The medusa remains in 
its polype state for some months. At the expiration 
of this term, a strange alteration in its a]ipearance 
liegiiis to take place. Itings are formed round its body,' 
from ten to fifteen in number. These gradually deepen, 
until at length it is literally cut up into^ munher of 
segments, which rest one upon the otlior-r.Jheir upper 
margins becoming elevated, •Sand divided into eight 
lobes. It is, in fact, a pile of oup-shaped iiieces, very 
loosely eonnected together. A little later, these^ioees 
free themselves successively, and the sedate polype 
disappears in a comi)any of spriglitly young medusa;. 
Tliesc Iwings, indeed, still differ in some respects from 
the adult animal; but the differences gradually vanish, 
and we liave the perfect jelly-fish as tlie final result of 
tins extraordinary series of transformations. 

Similar observations have been made respecting other 
tribes amongst the lower animals, and some interesting 
generalisations have been fo\indcd upon them,’ into 
whieh, liowever, it is not our present purpt)se to enter. 

Tlie Aralephm arc the principal agents concerijed in 
the protluction of the beautiful phenomena of phonpho- 
rescenec. The minute aiiecics—mere gelatinous sjiccks 
— swarm at times by countless myri.ids in the waters 
of the ocean, and make its surface glow with ‘ vitalised 
fire.’ The waves, as they curl aud break, sparkle and 
flash fortli light, and the track of the moving ship is 
marked by a lustrous line.' ‘ In the torrid zones be¬ 
tween the tropics,’says Humboldt, ‘the ocean simul-' 
taueously develops light over a space of many tliousand 
square miles, llerc the magical effect of light is owing 
to the forces of organic nature. Foaming with light, 
tho eddying waves flash in phosphorent sparks over 
the wide expanse of waters, wliere every scintillation 
is the vital manifestation of an invisible animaltworld.’ 
Beneath Uio surface larger forms me seen, brilliantly 
illuminated, and lighting up the niystiif depths of the 
sea. Fiery balls and flaming ribbons shoot past; and 
submarine moons shine with n soft and steady light 
amidst the crowds of meteors. ‘ While 8.aiiing a littlo 
south of the Plata on ono very dark night,' says Mr 
Darwin, ‘the sea presented a wonderful and most 
beautiful spectacle. There w.ts a fresh breeze; and 
every part of tho surface, which during the day is seen 
as foam, now glowed with a iwle light. Tlie vessel 
drove before bows two billows of Ikluid phosphorus, 
and in her wake she was followed by a milky train. 
As far as tlie oye-reaolied, the .crest of every s?ave was 
briglit; and the sky above tlie horizon, from tliajllf- 
fiected glare of these livid flames, was not so utterly 
obscure as over tho vault of the heavens.’ Even in* 


oUr own seas beautiful displays of phosphorescence 

may be witncffed. On fine summer nights, a soft, 
tender light plays round tlie^boat as it moves onward, . 
and tlie oat^ drop liquid fire. For how much of beauty 
are we indebted to <these living specks of jelly ? 

Of tile extreme minuteness of some of the species, an 
idea may be formed from tho fact, that 110,000 might 
be contained in a cubic foot of Witter. We can say 
notliing with certainty as to the cause of the’phospho¬ 
rescence of tho medusa;, and shall not trouble our 
readers with mere speculations. • 

The jelly-fishes iurnisli sis with a striking iUustra-^ 
tion of tlie profiismn of life in tho ocean. Provision 
lias indeed been made for securing in all the realms 
of our globe the larges^ possible amount of sentient 
Jjeing, and consequently ot* happiness. And to each 
tribe a definite jiart is assigned—a special mission is 
IuMhs^. None ciiii be spared from the economy of 
na{lt4ii. The slioals of microscopic medusa; store up 
in their own tissues the minute portions of nutritious 
matter diffused tliritugli the waters, and supply food 
for the support of liiglier organisms. All tho tribes 
of iinimatL^ beings are dependent qne upon anotlier. 
That tho greatest may enjoy its existence and fulfil 
its work, the least must Iiobi its place and discharge 
its function. They co-operate unconsciously to secure 
tlic unity and harmony of a system whieh is designed' 
to promote alike the interests of eocli and all of them. 

S T15 E r L E - .1A C K ’ S S E C1115 t! 

You want me to tell .yon how it comes to pass that 1 
am able to glide up a steeple like a spider, get astride 
upon the ci’oas, aud pull offtmy cap to the crowd below, 
like a gcntlomaii on horseback saluting his acquaint¬ 
ances.* You want mo to cxplaiji on wliat principle, ns 
you call it, I do this. Well: principle, I suppose, means 
the rule or law by which a raau doA what he ought to 
do; and if so, it is ^ very good word to use. I wil^ 
oblige you by explaining my principle, for I am as 
affable as any man that creeps to» liis dying day upon 
tho surface of tho earth; and 1 will toll you how it 
chanced that I found it out: at least I will tfy, for I 
am no scholtu-; arid if you wisli to understand me, you 
must have your oars open, and catch a meaning when 
you can. And tiiis will do you good, whother yon 
in.ako anytliing out or not. I know fiillows that go to 
the h‘<^tures, aud come back ns' empty as they wont. 
But wliat of tliat ? 'They'think they understand, and 
tliought bneeds thought; and when a man’s mind is 
fairly astir, it is odds but something good turns jip. 

You must know, then, 1 began the world as a sailor; 
and 1 njarvol to this day how I over became anything 
else. Sailqrs are the stupidest set in creation. They 
are mere animals, except in the gift of speech*; good, 
honest, docile animals, |)erhaps, but dull and narrow. 
Tlicy go round the sman circle of tlieir duties like a 
blind lidrsc » a niHl. Their faculties are rocked by 
the waves and lulldfl by the winds; and wlien they 
come ashore, they can see and understand nothing foy 
tlie swimming of their heads. Drink makes tiiqm feel 
as if at sea again; and wlieu the tankard is out, they 
return on board, and c.xcliangc one state of stupcfoction 
fur another. • 'Weil, 1 a sailor, and tho dullest of 
tlio tribe. No wonder, for I was at it when a ;?oung 
boy.* I was never startled by tho sights or sounds of 
the sea. Tlie moaning of the wind, tho rush of the 
waves, the silence of the calm, were parts of Bay own 
exiltencc; and'i* the wildest storm, my miinl never 
took a wider tack tliaifjust to think wliat the poor 
devils on shore^ould do now* • 

. I was a lumdy lad, lio^eve?., I could go aloft with 
any man on hoard, aqd never tihuttj^d the shrouds in 

* &eo orUcle, IJi Cliild'i Toy^ in No ils. ' ' 
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comiag dciwn wh<;a a^pe waa withir springing dis* 
Uitto6. But thia was instiact or habis: tiiought was 
not concerned in it—I Ijad not found the principle. 
One ds 7 , it blew what sailors call great'guns; our 
bulwarks were stote in pieces, and the sea swept the 
dock, crashing and roaring like a whole herd of tigers. 
There was something to do at the mast-head; and 
when th^ order &me through the speaking-trumpet, 
seeing the men hesitate, I jumped upon the shrouds 
, witltout thinking twice. But at that moment the ship 
' gave a lurch, and, holding on like grim death, I was 
B buried deep in the waves.*- Although still clutching 
the ropes, 1 had at first an idea tfcat they had parted, 
and that we w'ero on our way to the bottom together. 
This could not have laste^ afeove a minute or so; but 
it seemed to ipe like a year. I heard every voice thn^ 
had ever sounded in my oar siuce childhood; I saw 
every apparition that had ever glided before my fancy: 
the Seo-Se)^nt twisted his folds round my neck, and 
tlie keel of the Flying Dutchman grate<l along my back. 
When the vessel rose at last, iftid I rose with her, 
the waters gurgling in my throat and hissing in ray 
ears, I did not attempt to spring up the shrouds. 
I looked round in horror for the objects of my excited 
thoughts; and as I saw another enormous wave 
advancing till it overhung mo, instead of getting out 
of its reach, which I could easily have done, 1 kept 
staring at it as it broke into what seemed innumerable 
goblin faces and yelling voices oa er my liea<l. I was 
down agkiu. My leading tliought now was that I would 
strike out and swim for my life. But when I had 
just mode up my mind to this—which tlic sailors 
wo\ild have called being washed away—I rose once 
more to the surface — aad struck up like a good 
one 1 1 was at tire cross-trees in a breath, and once 
in safety there, I looked bitek both w'ith shame and 
indignation. * 

■ViTien my job ■\|as finished, I went higher up in a 
sort of dogged humour. I went higher, and higher, and 
•higher than 1 ever ventured befure, till I felt the mast 
bending and quivering in the gale like the point of 
a fishing-rod; aivl 4hcn 1 looked down upon the sea. 
And w^jat, think you, I Vound tlierc ? Wliy, the goblin 
faces were small white specks of foam that 1 could 
hardly see; and their yelling voices were a smooth, 
round, swelling tone, that rolled like music through the 
rigging. The mountain-waves were like a flock of sheep 
ii^a meadow, running and gamboling, and lying down 
and rising up; and in the expanse beyond the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the ship, they were all lying down together, 
or wanderiiig like shadows over a smootli* surface. I 
felt gcand then, I assure you. I looked down, and 
around, and above, till thoughts that were not the, 
instincts of an animal, came dancing up in «iy mind, 
like bubbles upon the face of the sea. And as I 
retnmtd slowly to the deck, ^icse thoughts grew and 
multiplied, and began to aorange themselves into a 
form which I am not schmar enough to deserilic. 
Dht through tliis new medium, f saw ftiing#' as they 
are, not as habit apd prejudice make them. I did not 
fear the waves, and I did not despise them. I 
huinqured the sea as I got down towards the bulwarks, 
which were still buried every now and then; and so | 
reached my quarters in safety. 

And What has all this to do with it ? I*will tell you. 
With the means of doing a thing, nothing is difiicult, 
if you only understand thoroughly the nature ot the 
thing. The obstacles that - commonly deter you are 
not in the tiling, but in you; and until you undersi|Mid 


Jfo fall. Thi^ is their, osvn fault, not the fault of the 
window, for •that* flf-just like a parlour window, whero 
t^ have no sensatiomof the sprt. A*man sits peace- 
aoly’enough on tiie lop c^a taH,.thrco-leg^ stool, and. 


could hitch himself round and round, and then get up 
and stand upon It erect for half a day, without any 
risk of falling. Now, a steeple is much more securely 
fixed than a stool; its top is as broad as a table; and 
there is notliing to prevent anybody from standing upon 
it ns long as Ite pleases, .if ho only will not think he is 
g6'ing to fall. You go up half-a-dozen steps of a ladder 
without fear, and then per8ua«|i yourself you can go no 
fartlier; hut therfe is nothing more dangerous in the 
next half-dozen, so for as they arc themselves oon- 
ccnied; nor in the next hundred, nor the next thousand, 
for that matter. My secret consists in my knowing all 
this, although 1 feel tliat 1 have only described when, 
not how the 'knowledge came. - rcrhivps you, who are 
book-learned, may be able to make it out, and shew 
how it is that, when anything occurs to awaken the 
mind, and enable one to work from knowledge, not 
habit, he is ton times the man he was. Without this, T 
should have climbed a mast all my life; but with it, 1- 
took to le.'iping up steeples by means of a kith, in a 
way that makes many ignorant persons report that T 
manage it by bolding on by the tail. 

But a man who goes up a steeple must take care 
how he behaves, for tl>e eyes of the world are upon 
him. He is not lost in a crowd, whore he is seen only 
by ids next neighbours. Tliat man must pull off his 
cap and Ixs afiable; but ho must not do even tliat to 
extravagance. When the Queen was passing up the 
"'Clyde, an American seaman got on the topgallant, and 
stood on his head. Wliat was that for, I should be clad 
to know ? , Suppose her Majesty was coining along 
Princes Stg^et, just to take the air like a -Inily, and 
look into the sliop-winAinvs, and I was to go right up 
to licf, and stand on iny liead—what would she say ? 
I aiinniso, that she would turn round to her Lord Gold 
Stick, and order him to give me a knock on the shins. 
I know she would, for she is a regular trump, ami 
knows how people in every station should behave. I 
am ashamed of that American; he is a Yankee 
Noodle! 

It may be said, tliat tlie Queen has the same advan¬ 
tage as myself—that she is up the steeple; but so is 
every ordinary bricklayer or emperor. The thing is 
to be able to look and understand when you are up. 
I once saw a curious sight as 1 sat with the swallows 
flying far under my feet. The people did not wander 
aboyt the street bore and there as usual, but hundreds 
after hundreds of small objects came on in regular 
array. Tlicn I could see long lines-of Lilliputian 
soldiert. marching in the procession, with their tiny 
bayonets gLancing in the sun; and every now and 
then came up a soft swell of music, feeble but sweet. 

‘ What is all this about ? ’ thought 1. ‘ Are they going 
to set one of these little creatures over them for a bailie 
or a king?’ And one did march in the middle with a 
small space round him; ‘but periiaps,’ thought I again, 

‘ he is only a trumjieter.’ Ilowbeit, the procession 
at last halted, and gathered, and closed and stood still 
for a time; and there was another small swell of the 
instruments, with a feeble shout from tlie throng, and 
then they all stirfed, and broke, and dispersed, and 
cMsappeaxed. *11118 was just like the view from the 
mast-head : it made me feel grand. But when 1 carno 
down, I had not replaced one prejudice with another. 
I did not ^espise the creatures I came among; for they 
were then of the same idze as myself. I pullod off my' 
cap to them, and was affable; only It-did give me a 
queer thought—not a merry one—^when I heard that 
the official they had made that day, on going home to 
bis house, out of the mndeur and the din, was heard to 
commune with hims^ saying: ‘ Ahd me but a inortal 
man |fter all I ’ 

Poetry f No, sirs, I have learned no poetry. I had 
enough of my own without learning it, and so 
has^erybody else. I once knew a fellow who wrote 
•very good poetry'f bat few of ns understood it. That 
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man lost bis laboor. It is ^nature that makes poetry; 
the poet has merely found oat the art of stiiring it in 
the hearts of men, where it lies readj'-rnade, like the 
perfume of a ^wer. A poet who is not undantood 
only makes a noise; and he is the greatest poet 
who makes the greatest number of human hearts to 
leap and tingle. But the fellow I mean piqueu 
himself on not being understood. Like tlie Yankee 
Noodle, he cut capers that had no intelligible moaning 
in tliem, just to .make -people stare. As for my 
own share of poetry, I will toll you when I feel it 
stirring most. You must know that in the view 
from a steeple the form of objects Is changed only in 
One direction—that is downwards. The small houses, 
the narrow streets, the little creatures creeping along 
them, and the feeble sounds they send up, make me 
feel grand. But when I turn my eyes to the heavens, 
I see no shadow of change. The clouds look awful, as 
if despising my poor attempt at approach; and they 
glide, and break, and fade, and build themselves up 
again—all in deep silence—in a way that makes mo 
feel mean. Now this mean feeling is real poetry. The 
meaner 1 feel, the grander are they; and when I look 
long at them, and think long, and then begin to descend 
to the earth, to mingle with the little creatures who are 
my fellows, 1 tremble—but not with fear. 

A xdiilosopher, do J'ou say ? Fie I don’t call names : 
1 am a bricklayer. I know that such distance as 
human beings can climb to is but a small matter. 
I sec things as they are. I do not fancy that it is 
more diflicult to stand on a steeple than o» a stool, or 
that it is more difficult to hold on by a ;lpe at one 
height than at another. I observe that men and their 
affairs, when viewed from a steeple, are very insignifi¬ 
cant; but the same insight into things teaches me, 
when I am among them myself, to pull off my cap and 
be affable. I know that the things of earth change 
according to distan(%, but that the things of heaven arc 
unchangeable. And all I have got further to say is, 
that I am quite sensible that although when up in the 
air I am a sign and a marvel to the people below, when 
down among themselves I am but plain 

SiEEPi-E Jack. 

FOOD OF TUE ARCTIC EEGION*S— 
FRANKLIN’S EXPEDITION. , 

A CERTAIK class of reasoners have argued themselves 
into the belief that, setting all other considerations 
aside, Sir John Franklin and his companion# must 
have necessarily perished ere now from lak of food. 
Wlien the four years, or so, of provisions lie took out 
with him for the large crews of the vessels were all 
consumed, how, say they, would it bo possible for so 
great a number of men to obtain food sufficient to 
support life in those awfully desolate regions ? Let us 
examine the question a little. 

Men in veiy cold climates certainly require a much 
larger amount of gross aniiual food than in southern 
latitudes—varying, of course, with their pafticular 
physical cobstitdtions. Now, let us'grant—though we 
do not positively admit it—that, however the pfovf- 
sions taken from England may have been economised, 
they have, nevertheless, all bron consumed a couple of 
years ago, with the exception of a small quantity of 
preserved meats, vegetables, lemon-juice, &c. kept 
in reserve for the sick, <» as a resource in the last 
extremity. As to spirits, wo have the testimony of all 
arctic exiilorers, that their regular supply and use, so 
far from being bcneflciol, is directly the reverse— 
weakening the constitution, and predisposing it to 
Scurvy and other diseases; and fliat, consequently, 
spirits should not bo'given at all, except on extn^' 
ordinary occasiona, or aa a medicine. Sir John IJjpW* 
in his search of the North-West Passage in 1829, and 
following years, early stopped ihe issue of aidrits to liis 


mai, and with* most beneficial result. Therefore, 

' the entire consumption of the stock of spirits on board 
Sir John Franklin’s sliips mi^t not be regarded as a i 
deficiency of any serious moment. 

We shall then jfeesume, that for upwards of two 
years the adventurers have been wholly dependent on 
wild animals, birds, and fish for th(^ support. Here 
it becomes an essential element off considei;ation to 
form some approximate idea of the particular locality 
ill.* wliich the missing expedition is probably IVozen. 
Captain Penny tracked it up WJllington Strait and 
tliencc into Victori£#Channffl—a newly-discovered lake i 
or sea of unknown Sttent, wliicli reaches, for anytliing 
that can be demonstrated to the contrary, to the pole. 

It has long been noticed, thaf the mere latitude in the 
rretic regions is far from being a certain indication of 
tliedfigree of cold which might naturally be expected 
fr(fi|iF% nearer approach to the pole. For instance, cold 
is m(W intense in some parts of latitude CO degrees 
than in 70 or 77 degrees; hut this varies v.ery much in 
different districts of flic coast, and in difi'erent.seasons; 
and wo may remark in passing, that whenever tliere is 
a particnlany mild winter in Britain,•it is the reverse 
in the arctic regions ; and so rice vend. The astonisli- 
ment of Captain Penny on discovering the new polar 
sea ill question was Iiciglitencd by the fact, that it 
possessed a much warmer climate than more southern 
latitudes, and that it swarmed with fish, while its 
shores were enlivened with animals and flocks of 
birds. Moreover, trees were actually floating about: 
liow they got there, and whence they came, is a myste¬ 
rious and deeply-interesting problem. Somewhere in 
tills sea Sir .John Franklin’s ships n.re undoubtedly at 
tliis moment. We say the siiips are; for we do hot for 
one moment believe that they have been sulik or anni¬ 
hilated. It is not very likely jjhat any icebergs of 
great magnitude would bo tossing about tliis inland 
sea in the summer season—in M'intig’ its waters would 
be frozen—and in navigating it, tlie ships would, under 
tlieir experienced amk judicious commander, xiursue* 
their unknown way witli extreme caution and prudence. 

It is more probable that tlicy u'jre 4t length fast frozen 
up in some inlet, or tliat small floating fleid% of ieo 
have conglomerated around them, and bound them in 
icy fetters to tlie- mainland. Or it may be that 
Franklin sailed slowly along this mystic polar sea, 
until he reached its extremity and could get no farther; 
aqd that extremity would actually seftti to be towards 
the Siberian coasts. Ona.^tliiiig is quite certain— 
n.amely, that so far as Cap'tain Penny’s people were 
able to penArate tlie channel—several hundred miles— 
there was no indication whatever tliat up to thaWpoint 
Ji'rankliu had met with any serious calamity, or that 
he had suffered from a fatal deficiency of the necessaries 
of life. 

Wherever Ids exact position may be, there is* every 
reason to suppose that tlie country around him pro¬ 
duces a ^pply of foqjl at least equal to any other pajt 
of the arctic TCgionsi and probably niucdi more than 
equal, owing to the greater niildn«s of the climate. 
But we will only base our opinion on tlie fair average 
supply of food obtainable in the arctic regions gene- 
i;{illy; and now let us^ see what result wo shall fairly 
arrive at. 

The first dbnsideration that strikes us, is the fket 
tliat all over these ievTegions isolated tribes of natives 
are lo be met witn; and they do not exist in a 
starved and almolt fuMished condiUon, like the miser- 
abl^ dwellers in, Terra del Fuego, hut in absolute 
abundance—such as it isg When Sir John Jess’s sldp 
was frozen up during the remarlmbly severe winter of 
1829-30, in latitude 69 degrdhs *8 vninutes, and lon¬ 
gitude 90 degrees, he made • the following remarks 
concerning a tribe of Esquimaux id Rs vidinity; which 
we quote as ,helhg peculiarly a^plipi|iilc to our view qf 
the subject!—‘It tifas’for philosophers to interest ■ 
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.. theipsclves in sp^ulating on a. horde, do email and so 
secluded, occupying bo apparently hojlilcBS a country— 
BO barren, so wild, and bo repulsive, ajid yet enjoying 
the most perfect vigour,* tlie most well-Jkd /lealth, and 
all else that here constitutes not* merely wealth, but 
the opulence of luxury, since they were ns amply 
furnished with provisions as with every other thing 
that Could be liei^' necessary to their wants.’ 

‘Yes,’’ exclaims our friend the reasoner, ‘but the 
constitution of an Esquimaux is peculiarly adaptei^to 
tlte climate and fogd; what he enjoys would poison a 
European; and ho also possesses (Skill to capture wild 
animals and fish, which the civilic'id man cannot exer¬ 
cise.’ Is this true ? Wc answer to the first objection: 
only partially true; and tlie second, we utterly deny. 
The constitution of vigofouS men—and all Eranklii|’s 
crew were fine, picked young follows—has a marvellous 
adaptability. It is incredible how soon a man becomes 
reconciled to, and hcaltliful under, a totally diSerent diet 
from that to which he has boon all his life accustomed, 
so long as tliat change is suitable to his new home. 
We ourselves have iK-rsqnally experienced this to some 
extent, and were quite amazed at the nniid and easy 
way ill which nature enabled us to enjoy and thrive on j 
food at wdiich our stomach would have rerolto«l in 
England or any squthern land. In every country in 
the world, ‘ from Indus to the pole,’ the food eaten by 
tho natives is that which is incomparably best suited 
to the climate. In the frozen regions, and every eold' 
countr}^ tho best of all nourislimcnt is tiiat which 
contains a large proportion of fat and oil. In Iirit.ain, 
we rood with disgust of tho Greenlander eagerly swal¬ 
lowing whale-oil and blubber; but in his country, it is 
prccisgly what is best adapted to sustain vital energy. 
Europeans in the positioK of Franklin’s crew would 
become acclimatised, and gradually accustomed to the 
• food of the nRti\c8, even Ixiforc their own provisions 
were exhausted; and after that, we may be very sure 
their appetites wdiald lose all delicacy, and they would 
necessarily and easily conform t^ tho usages, as regards 
‘'food, of the natives around them. We may strengthen 
our opinion by tb{} direct and decisive testimony of 
Sir John Koss hfhiself, «wlio says: ‘ I have little, doubt, 
indeed! that many of the unhappy men who have 
perished from wintering in these /liiiiates, and whose 
liistories are well known, might have been saved had 
they conformed, as is so generally prudent, to tho usages 
and tho experience of the natives.’ Undoubtedly they 
iKight! ' • 

&condly, as to the Europeans lining unable to 
capture the beasts, birds, and fishes so dexterously as 
the natives, we have reason to know that the reverse is 
tlie cifise. It is true that the latter know the habits 
and haunts of wild creatures by long experience, and* 
also know the best way to capture some of them; but 
a verjj little communication with natives enables the 
European to learn the secret j'Lind he soon far excels bis 
simple instructors in the nA, being aided by vastly 
Siiperior reasoning faculties, and also bjtinconiparably 
better appliances for the chase. ‘Firearms for shooting 
beasts' and birds, %nd seines fo| catching fish, render 
the Esquimaux spears, and arrows, aud traps mere 
children’s toys in comparison. Moreover, a ship is 
uever frozen up many weeks before some wanderirtg 
tribe is sure to visit it; and all navigate^ have found 
the natives a mild, Mendly, grateful iieople, with, fewer 
vices than almost any other s'n^ages in the ■^orld. 
They will thankfully barter as many salmon as will 
feed a ship’s crew one day for a file or two,' or needles, 
or a tin-canister, or piece of old iron-hoop, or*kny 
trifling ar|i^''bf hardware; tind so long ns the tcssol 
rOmairnglMy and <i|her tribes of their kindred will 
freq4»|B[y Visit it,’and_bring‘animalB and fish to bartpr 
forj{#hat is •Jitarolly'almost valueless to European 
adTOiiturers. i , * , 

^•An important tonsideratiog,' is the variety of food 


obtainable in the arctic regions. We need not parti¬ 
cularly classify the creatures found in the two seasons 
of summer andsvinterf but may enumerate the princi¬ 
pal together. , Of animals fit for food oro musk-oxen, 
bears, reindeer, hares, foxes, &c. Of fish, there is 
considerable (Variety, salmon and trout being the chief 
itnd never-failing supply. Of birds, there are ducks, 
geese, cranes, ptarmigan, gpuse, plovers, partridges, 
s.and-larks, shear-waters, gannets, |:ulls, mollemokcs, ■ 
dovekios, and a score of other species. "VVe personally 
know that the flesh of bears, reindeer, and some Of 
the other animals, is most excellent; we have partaken 
of thorn wiUi hearty relish. As to foxes, Koss informs 
us that, altlfough his men did not like them at first, 
they eventually preferred fox-flesh to any other meat! 
And ns to sueli birds as gannets and shear-waters, which 
are generally eondemned as unpiilatabie, on aecount 
of their fishy taste, we would observe that the rancid 
flavour exists only in the fat. Separate it, and, as wc 
ourselves can testify, the flesh of these birds is little in¬ 
ferior to that of the domestic pigeon, when either boiled 
or roasted. The majority of the creatures named may 
bo captured in considerable numbers, in their several 
seasons, with only ordinary skill. But necessity 
sharpens tho faculties of men to an inconceivable de¬ 
gree ; and when the life of a crew depends on their 
success in tlie chase, tlicy will speedily become expert 
hunters. It is true that the wild animals habitually 
existing in a small tract of country may soon be thinned, 
if not altogether exterminated; but boars, foxes, &e. 
continue to visit it witli little average diminution. In 
nunilxjrs.^'he fish never fail. The quantity of salmon is 
said to be immense, and-they can be preserved in stock 
a veiy long period by being simply buried in snow-pits. 
Tlie birds also regularly make their periodical apiiear- 
ance. Besides, parties of hunters would be despatched 
to scour the country at considerable distances, aud 
their skill and success would improve with each coming 
season. In regard to fuel, the Esquimaux plan of burn¬ 
ing the oil and blubber of seals, the fat of bears, &c. 
would be quite eflectivc. In the brief but fervid sum¬ 
mer season, every inch of ground is covereu witli in¬ 
tensely green verdure, and even with flowers; and there 
is a great variety of wild plants, including abundance 
of Angelica, sorrel, and scurvy-grass, also lichens and 
moB^is, all of antiscorbutic qualities. We have our- 
sel^s seen the Laplanders cat great quantities of the 
sorrel - grass ; and the Nordlandcrs told us that they 
boiled it in lieu of greens at table. These vegetables 
mighttbe gathered each summer, and preserved for 
winter use. 

Wo repeat, that since the poor, ignorant natives live 
in rude abundance, and lack notliing for mere animal 
enjoyment of life, it is impossible to doubt that Euro¬ 
peans, who in intclligcnec and resources are a-superior 
race of beings, can fail to participate equally in all 
things which the Creator brs provided for the support 
of man in this extremity of the Imbitable globe; also 
let it be borne in mind, that liolf-ia-dozen Esquimaux 
dcvouc almost as much food every day as will sulHce 
for a sliip’s crew. • Sir John Ross declares, tliat if they 
animate raodsrately, any given district would support 
‘ double their numter, and with scarcely tho hazard of 
want.’ He says that an Esquimaux cats twenty pounds 
of flesh and oil a day, aud, in fact, never ceases fVom 
devouring until compelled to desist from sheer reple¬ 
tion. Speaking of ode meal taken in their company, 
we have this edifying -observation ‘ 'Wliile we found 
tliat one salmon and tiMf of another were more than 
enough for all us English, these voracious animals 
(the Esquimaux) had devoured two each. At tliis rate 
of feeding, it is not .wonderAil that their wliolc time is 
occupied in p^pringfood: each man liad eaten fourteen 
f|jj|nd8 of this raw salmon, and it was probably but a 
Ig^eon after all, or a superfluous meal for tho sake 
of our society I. . ’Hie glutton bear—scandalised os 
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Henry wandered through the gardeM of the hvotem- 
bouig, debating with himself if he sK^d apply to the 
young artists whose addresses he lield in bis hand. 
Fearing that his new etfofts might be equally unsuccess¬ 
ful, ho was trying to nerve himself^ to encounter fresh 
refusals, when he was accosted by a boy of his own age, 
his fellow-student at the drawing-school. Jules pro¬ 
posed that they should walk together; then observing 
Henry’s sadness, lie asked him the cause. Henry told 
■him of his mother’s desire; their master’s refusal to ta^e 
the portrait; and of^iis own dislike to apply to those 
young artists, who wore st];pngcrs m him. 

• ‘Come with me,’ cried .Jules, n^en his friend had 
ceased speaking. ‘ My sister is also an artist: she has 
always taken care of me, for our father and mother 
died when we were both terj' young. She is so kind 
and so fond of me tlrnt I am very sure she will iiA 
refuse.’ • 

The two hoys traversed the Avenue do I’Observatoire, 
the merry, joyous fai® of the one contrasting with the 
sadness and-anxiety of the othenc AVIion they got to 
the end of the avenue thpy entered the line do I’Ouest, 
and went into a quiet-looking liouse, up t<s the fourth 
storey of which Jules mounted with rapid steps, drag¬ 
ging poor Henry with him. Ho tapped gaily at a little 
door, which a young^servant opened: he passed through 
the anteehiimber, and the two boys found themselves 
in the presence of Emily d’Orbe, the sister of Jules. 

She api)earcd to be about twenty-five: she was not 
tall, ami her face was rather pleasing than Itandsome; 
yet her whole appearance iudicated cultivation and 
amiability. Her drtiss was simple, but exquisitely ncwit; 
her gown of brown stuff fitted well to her graceful 
flgui'e^ her linen cufis and collar were of a snowy 
wliitenesa; her hair was plirted in front, and fastened 
up behind a I’mtique: but she wore no ribbon, no orna¬ 
ment—nothing but whxt was necessary. The furniture 
of the room, which served at the same time as a sitting- 
room and studio, •was equally siini»le: a little divan, 
some chairs and two arm-chairs covered with pay 
•doth, a round table, a black marble time-piece of the 
simplest form; twopngraviiigs, the Spasimo di Sicilia’ 
and tlio ‘Three Marius^’ alone ornamented the walls; 
green Winds were placed over the windows, not for 
ornament, but to moderate the ligliit, according to the 
desire of the artist; finally, three easels, on 'which 
rested some unfinished portraits, and a large painting 
representing Anna Boleyn embracing her daugliter 
b^bre going to execution. • 

When he entered, little Jules went first to' embrace 
his sister; she tenderly returned Ills caressps, then said 
to him in a gentle voice, as she returned to her easel: 

‘ Now,*my dear diild, let me go on with my painting;’ 
not, however, without addressing a friendly ‘Good-‘ 
morning’ to Henry, who she thought had com^ to play 
with Jjiles. 

Henry had been looking ai^ the unfinished pictures 
with a sort of terror, because* they appeared to him as 
obstacles between him and his recpiest Jle Coiei not 
speak, fearing to hear again the terrible word ‘ impos¬ 
sible!’ and he wa# going away, when Jules took him 
by the hand and drew him towards Emily. ‘ Sister,’ 
he saW, ‘I have brought my friend Henry to see you; 
he wishes to ask you something; do speak to him.’ • 

‘ Jules,’ she replied, ‘ let me paint; you,know I have 
very little time. You are playing the spoiled diild: 
you abuse my indulgence.’ , , 

‘ Indeed, Emily, 1 am not jesting; ^ou must really 
speak to Henry. If you knew how unhappy he is 1 ’ 
MU* d’Orbe, raising her eyes to th| boy, was atiiick 
with* liis pale and anxious fdbe, and said to him in a 
kind voice, as she continued her painting: ‘Forgive my 
rudeness, ipy little friend; this picture is to be sent to 
the^ Ej;|)iisitM«i, am} f Rave not a moment to lose, 
bocai^.both fori my Jbrothcar’s ‘sake and my own, I 
to do me<ei«dit, But,speak, my ebUd; spt^ 


'without fear, and be assured that I will not refuse-you 
anything that is in the power of a poor artist.’ 

Henry, regaining a little courage, told her what he 
desired: then Jules having related his'frienS’s visit to 
their master, HeiJry add^: ‘But I see very well, 
mademoiscUepthat you cannot do this portrait either, 
aud 1 am sorry to have disturbed you,’ 

In the meantime little J]^8 liad been kissing his 
sister, and caressing her soft hair, entreating her not 
to refuse his little friend’s request. MUe d’Orbe was 
painting Anna Boleyn: she stopped her work; a 
struggle seemed to arise in the depth of her heart, 
while she loolted affectionately on the cliildrcn. She, 
however, sown laid aside her pallett, and casting one 
glance of regret on her picture: ‘I will take your 
ththor’s portrait,’ she said to Henry—‘that m:in of 
sorrow, and of genius. Your motlier’s wish shall he 
fulfilled.’ 

She had scarcely uttered these words when a lady 
entered tlie room. She was young, pretty, and richly 
dressed. Having announced her name, she asked 
MUe d'Orbe to take her portrait, on the express con¬ 
dition th.at it should bo finislied in time to be placed 
in the Exposition. 

‘ It is impossible for me to have this honour, madanie,’ 
replied the .■urtist: ‘1 have a picture to finish, and 1 
have just promised to do a portrait to whicli I must 
give all my spare time.’ 

> ‘You would have been well paid for my portrait, 
and my n.ame i:i the catalogue would liave made yours 
known,’ added the young countess. 

MU') d’QrVs only replied by a bow; and the Itidy h.ad 
scarcely wulidrawn, whosi taking her bonnet and shawl, 
the young ai’tist embraced her brother, took Henry by 
the ht:id, and said to him: ‘Bring me to your mother, 
iiiy child.’ 

Henry flew rather than walked; MUo d’Orbe could 
w’ith (tifliculty keep up with him. Both ascended to 
tlie fifth stoiey in the house in the Rue Descartes, 
whore this poor family lived. Wlien they reached the 
door, Henry tapped softly at it. Mnio G--— ojicned it. 

‘Mamma,’ said the boy, trembling with emotion, 

‘ this lady is an artist; she is come to take papa’s 
porti'ait.’ The poor woman, who had not hoped for 
such an unexpected liappiness, wept as she pressed to 
her Ijps the hands of d’Orbe, and could not find 
%OTjis to exi)rcsa her gratitude. 

Tne portrait was commenced at once; and tlie you::g 
artist worked with zeal and devotion, for her admira¬ 
tion o£! Jthe gifted and unfortunate man was intense. 
She resolved to make the piece valuable as a work of 
art, for posterity might one day demand the portrait 
of tills giftod man, and her duty as a painter was to 
represent him in his poblest aspect. 

Long sittings fatigued the invalid; so it was resolved 
to take two each day, and the young artist camo regu¬ 
larly twice' every day. As by degrees the strength of 
the sick man declined, the portrait advanced. At 
leugtli, at the end of twelve days, it was finished: this 
was about a week before the death of M. G——. 

At the same time that she was painting this portrait, 
M““^’Orbe werked with ardour on her largo painting, 
always Roping to have it ready in time. TWs hope did 
not fail her until some days before the Ist of February. 
There was but a week longer to work: and this year she 
must abandon the idea sending to the Exposition. 

Some artists who had seen her picture had encouraged 
her very much; she oould count, in their opinion, on 
brilliant success. This she desircsl with all her heart: 
first, from that noble thirst of glory which God has im¬ 
planted in the souls of artists; and, secondly, from tho 
influmoeit would have dn the prospects of her little 
^lc4 vfhom she loved with'a mother’s'tenderness, and 
|||^ she wished to be able to endow with all the trea- 
si^ of education..' This disappointment, these long 
^Kiurs of toil, render^ so vain at the very ipoment w W 
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she looked forward to reoeire her reward, bo depressed 
the young artist, that she Mcame dangerously ill. 

Mile d’Orbe had very few friends; as she was an 
orphan, and lived in great retirement; she found herself 
therefore completdy left to the care of her young 
attendant. When, Jules met Henry at*thc drawing- 
school he told hint of his sister’s illness; Henry Informld 
his mother, and Mmo G%— immediately hastened to 
Mile d’Orbe, whoA she found in the delirium of a fever 
from which she had been suffering for some days. The 
servant said that her mistress had refused to send for 
a doctor, pretending that her illness did not signify, 

M'oo G-, terriiied at the state of h(?r young friend, 

went out and soon returned with Dr Raymond. 

Tile invalid was delirious: she unceasingly repeated 
tho words—‘portrait,’ ‘Anna Bolcyu,’ ‘exposition,’ 
‘fortune,’ ‘disappointed hopes;’ which plainly indicated 
the cause of her illness, and brought tears into the eyes 

of M'<«’ 'G-- ‘ Alas 1 ’ she said, ‘ it is on my account 

she suffers; 1 am the cause of her not flnishhig her 
picture. Doctor, I am very unfortunate.’ 

‘ All may bo repaired,’ replied tho doctor: ‘ if you 
w'ill promise to nurse the invalid, I will answer for her 
recovery.’ 

In fact, Mfne G- never left the sick-bed of 

Milo d’Orbe. The doctor visited her twice in the day, 
and their united caro soon restored the health of the 
interesting iwtist. 

Mademoiselle was scarcely convalescent when she’ 
went to the Exposition of paintings at tho Louvre, of 
which she had heard nothing—the doctor and M‘nu 

G-having, as she thought, avoided 'auchiug on 

a subject which might pain'*her. She passed alone 
through the galleries, crowded with distiiif'giished 
artists and elegantly-dressed ladies, saying to herself 
that perhaps her picture would have boon as good as 
many which atlractod tho admiration of tho crowd. 
.She WHS thus walking sadly on, looking at tho spot 
where she had hoped to have seen her Anna Roleyn, i 
when she found herself stopped by a groni) of artists. ] 
They were unanimous in their praises. ‘ This is tlic 
best portrait in thb Exposition,' said one. ‘A celebrated 
engraver is about to buy from the artist the riglit to 
engrave tliis portrait for the new edition of tho author’s 
W'orks,’ said another. ‘ We are very fortunate in having 
so faithfiil a likeness of so distinguished a writer as 
M. G-.’ t 

At this name MU® d’Orbo raised her eyes, and recog¬ 
nised her own work 1 Pale, trembling witii emotion, 
the youtjg artist was obliged to Joan on tlj^ail for 
support; then opening tho catalogue, she road her 
name as if in a dream, and remained for some time to 
enjoy tlie pleasure of hearing the praises of her genius.. 

When the Exposition closed she hastened to Mmo 

G-, and heard that it was Dr Raymond who had 

conceived the happy idea of sending the portrait to the 
Louvre. ‘ My only merit is the separating myself for 
a time from a picture which is my greatest consolation,’ 
added Mmo G-. 

. Erom this day the young artist became thfc friend 
of the poor widow, whose prospects soon brightened. 
Through the fhfluenco of some of tho Mends of h@r 18st 
husband, she obtained a pension from government—a 
merited but tardy reward 1 The two l^ies lived near 
each other, and-spent their evenings together. Henry 
and Jules played and studied together. Mario read 
aloud, while her mother and Mh® d’Orbe worked. Dr 
Raymond sometimes shared in tliis pleasant intercourse, 
lie had loved tho young artist from the day he had seen 
her renounce so much to do a generous action; but, an 
orphan like herself, and with-no fortune but his pro¬ 
fession,,!^ feared to be re^jeCited if he oflhre^ hpr his 
hand. It was therefore hi**® Q—— who charged h^- 
self with pleading his suit with the ybuag artist. 

MU® d’Orbe felt a lively latitude towards the 
young doctor for the care and solicitude he hod shewB 


during her Ulnms, and for sending her portrait (p the 
Exposition. TiMka to him, she had become known ; 
commissions arrived in numbers, a brilliant future 

opened before her and Jules.* M*®® Q-had, then, a 

favourable answer •to give to her young friend, who 
soon became tho husband of tho interesting artist 
whoso generous sacridco had been the foundation of 
her liappincss. * 
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ACCIDENTS AJT SEA. 

On this subject anantcrpstkig return to an order of the, 
House of CommoiSS was lately made by tho manage-' 

I uioiit of Lloyd’s, and has caused some discussion in the 
public prints. The retiyn applies to tho four years, 
ending DecemK-r 18.50; ana during this period, it ap- 
pcaffl^iat the number of collisions, wrecks, and other 
accitll?^ at sejif was 13,510 ; being at tlio rate of 8377 
per annum, 9 per diem, or 1 for every 2^ hours. Com¬ 
menting on these details, tlio 'J'imes observes, that ‘ it 
must not 1)0 nndiTslood tliat every accident implies a 
total wreck, witli tlie lo.ss of all hand.s. If a ship carries 
away any hf her important spars, or, on entering her 
I)t)rt, strikes Jioavily against a pier, whereby serious 
damage is occasioned, tlie accident is duly registered in 
tliis I'itliy chronicle of Lloyd’s. •Nevertheless, as we 
glance uj) and down the columns, it is no exaggeration 
to say, tliat two-thirds of the accidents recorded arc of 
the most serious description. We are unable to say to 
wliat degree this registi-r of Lloyd’s can be accepted ns 
a fiiiv index to the tragedies whieh are of sucli hourly 
occurrence upon tho surface of the ocean. If all were 
known, we fear tlmt thi.s average of accident or wreck 
every 2 lionrs would be fearfully increased. The trutli 
must be told. The incapacity of too many of the 
masters in the Britisli mercantile marine has been 
tJio pregnant cau.se of loss to ifieir owners and dcatli 
to their crews. Men scarcely coiljpetciit to take the 
responsibility of an ordinary day’s work, or, if compe¬ 
tent, of notoriously .iiitemiierate lmbit.s, were placei\ 
in command of sea-going ships through the parsimony 
or nepotism of the owners. Tlie »rc<!ult of the educa¬ 
tional clauses in the MercaiAile Marino Bii^ of last 
session, will no doubt be to provide a much larger body 
of well-trained mik), irom among whom our shipowners 
can seltx;t the most competent persons for command.’ *,■ 

These observations called fortli a renlv from the Pre- i 
sident of the Seanuui’s Association, vindicating marii^ers 
trora the cliargcs so broughtegainst tticin. A few jms- 
st^o.s from tlie letter of this respondent aro worth 
noticing. ‘Are British sailors,’ ho asks, ‘really so bad 
as you represent ? If so, tlien you coiiclcmn'bji impli¬ 
cation the seamen of tlio United States, for tliey are 
also Anglo-Saxon. Lot me direct your attention to a 
few facts bearing out this assertion. The desertions 
from tho royal navy iij 184G (see I’arliamentary Re¬ 
turns) were 2382; this i;^nbout 1 out of every 14 seamen 
annually. Nearlj the whole of those men keep to the 
United'Stalfts’ service. Again, the desertions frdm 
Quebec in consoqueiTce of tlirce things—first, low wages; 
secondly, register-tickets ; thirdly, the payment of Is., 
exacted from every man on shipment and disch^ge, to 
a shipping office, to uphold the Mercantile Marine Act, 
■'for whicli the men receive no value~were upwards of 
1400 this sAson; and about 4000 from all other ports. 
From American statistics, it is proved that two-thirds 
of &e seamen sailihg in ships of the United States are 
British subjecti; and if American ships are preferred 
tOjBritish, it must be because they are mannra by our 
fine spirited taril A la|Ke proportion of their ships are 
commanded by- Englishmen.’ 

An effort, al is well Imown, 1*8 lately been made to 
elevate the character of British, seamen, by means of 
registries under the-Merckntilo lid{^ne>Aet, and.the 
issuing of tickets, wh^ch must-be produced by sailors. 

Our belief Is, that muah of the l^slation ou this siili 
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ject Uas been iiyurious; aa any lawraust bo which 
attempts to Tegtilate this bargains of Employers and 
employed. It piay be proner for master-mariners to be 
subjected to sotiie kind of test of ability, but it appears 
to us that it would be equally beneficial to enconra^ 
yoimg men to enter the profession. To pay well is, 
after all, the true way to get good servants. Why do 
British sailors desflrt to the American service? Be¬ 
cause they are better paid. And liaviug so deserted, 

■ they unfortunately cannot again procure employment 
under the British flag without producing a register- 

i^ticket, which, of course, they cqnnotsJo. Thus, picked 

I naen are permanently lost to the British navy. Besides 

■ offering higher wages, it might have proved extremely 
advantageous to open nauticid schools for youtlis de¬ 
sirous of going»to sea. According to existing arrange-, 
ments, the sailor—like the French workman with ins 
livret —is considered to he a child not fit to t.akc care of 
himSelf; and the law interiwses to say lie shall do this, 
and do that, under a penalty for neglect of its provi¬ 
sions. This is to keep Siiilors in f. state of perpetual 
tutelage ; and being at viwlance witli the principles of i 
civil liberty, it is tp he feared tliat tlic praetitc can lead 
to notiling hut niisehief. 

As to wrecks, the cause of tlio chief disasters seems 
as often to be iiiipqrfcct construction of vessels and 
iiniierffcct stowage, as anything else ; while loss of life 
for the greater part arises fnini a defieieney of boats, 
and the means of readily unshipping them. As victims 
of ill-ni».le, badly-found, and rotten vessels, not to 
siicak of land-sharks and sea-sharks—as the sufferers 
in life and limb wlicii shippers and brokers may Ik; 
ilctuaUy beiictiting from casualties—sailors, as a cl.iss, 
merit public sympathy inst(fad of reproach or diseou- | 
rageraent. j 


‘ VISIT TOJSNGUSII IIONASTEllV.’ 

Wo havo received a letter from the Abliot of Mount 
ft Bernard’s, pointing out, in cofirtcous terms, several 
iiiaccuracios in the article which appcn-eil with the above 
title in No. 413 of thih Jn^rnal. Meat, it seems, is only 
‘strictlymrohibitcd’ to the healthy: it is allowed to the 
sick and infirm when prescribed by tJio doctor. Kvery 
night before compline the brethren 'licet to hear .some 
. pious lecture read, not to confess their thoughts to the 
superior. Instead of one meal a day, as .slated by our 
correspondent, the lay-brethren, who are employed cliielly 
ill fnauual labour, havo at least two meals eveiy day 
during the whole year, excepting fast-days; ami the 
choir-brethren two meals a day during the swiimer, and 
one during the winter. To the latter, when tlicy are of .a 
weakly constitution, a collation is allowed in addition. 
The greatest error of all, however, appears to iis^to exist 
in the estimate formed of the abbot, who, judging by his 
cnrrespo|idcnce, is evidently ns informed and intelligent 
a person as is usually met with ot.t of Iho monastic circle. 

• 

A^£l<ICAN IIOMAOB TO SUAKSPEAniJ ANI> WUS C^VVOEK 
Ct.ARlvE. , 

There is a work ^o which many of our readers are 
probably strangers, but which has roused the enthusiasm 
of _the*l Sew World, It is a work of iniiiiense labour, 
which ill writing and correcting proofs occupied its* 
author sixteen years. This author is a i^y, and the 
production on wliich she bestowed so much unwearied 


B nhierioan Secretary of State, * is a perf«:t 
isingly full and |ccurate, and exhibiting 
xatupled labour and patience. She' has 
every woM 4f Shakspearc.'as if he were 
I the twre hia’ But Mr Webster and hiff 
itre satisfibd even with such generous 
letemiin^ *to present Mrs Clarice with an 
monial oi their grafitade and respect; and. 


accordingly, the ceremony has recently been peiforiiied by 
Mr Abbot Laureiioe, the Anferican minister. The list of 
subscribers, we are told, ‘contains names from Maine to 
Mexico. Even the far, far west, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and Illinois, have contributed ; whilst Alabama, Floriiln, 
Georgia, MaryUmd, Massoebusetts, New York, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Ohio, and South Carolina, swell the -list of the 
most distinguished Atiierican ^Icrati, embracing a fair 
sprinkling of fair ladies. Thcrb is evcn»a subscriber from 
the shores of the Pacific.’ The testimonial is an elabo¬ 
rately carved library chair, bearing on the top rail a mask 
of Shakspeare, copied in ivory from the Stratford bust, 
wreathed with oak-leaves and laurel, and shaded by the 
wings of two of ‘ Avon’s swans.’ Although an elegant 
and costly gift, however, in itself, thoro is attached to 
this testimonial a meaning and a value which wo trust 
will make its due impression in the native land of 
Shakspeare—in that mother-country to which the eyes 
of her western descendants are thus turned in the lofty 
synijiathy which binds together throughout the wliole 
world the children and worshippers of genius. 


TO WORDS WO 11 Til. 

Titk voice of Nature in her ch.angeful moods 
Breathes o’er the Bolomii waters ns they flow, 

And ’mid the wavings of tlie ancient woods 
Murmurs, now filled with joy, noiv sad and low. 

Thou gentle poet, she hath tuned thy mind 

To deep accoiilauce with the harmony 

That floats idmie the niountniri summits free — 

A conceit di ( reation on the wind. 

And thyfllilin strains n;g breathed as though the doio 
And nightingale had given thee for thy dower 
Tliofoul ol music and the heart of love ; 

And with a holy, tranqiiillising power 
They fall u]>on the sjiirit, like a gleam 
Of quiet star-light on a troubled stream. 

M. A. lIoAiir,. 


JXIELLECT I)KMJI.(11>EJ) IIV EAnOflf. 

AlC labour and self-culture irreconcilable t'l each 
othert In the first place, we have seen that a man, In 
the midst of labour, may and ought to give himself to 
the most important impiovements, that he may eultivat'; 
his BcSse of justice, his benevolence, ami the ilosire of 
pcrfcciion. Toil is the school for these high principles ; 
and we liavc here a strong presumption that, in other 
respccts^it does not necessarily blight the soul. Next, 
we have Seen that the most fruitful sources of triitli ami 
wisdom are not hooks, precious as they are, but experience 
and observation; and these belong to all conditions. It 
,’s another Important consideration,that almost all labour 
demands intellectual activity, and is best carried on by 
those who invigorate their minds ; so that the two iiitc- 
resls, toil and self-culture, are friends to each other. It 
is mind, after all, wliich docs the work of the woild, so 
that the nioio there is of mind, the more work will lie 
aecoinplished. A man, in proportion as he is intelli¬ 
gent, makes a given fuice accomplish a greater task; 
makes skill take life place of muscle, and with less 
labour gives a 4ietter product. Make men intelligent, 
and they become inventive; they find shorter processes. 
Their knowledge of nature helps them to turn its laws 
to account, to uiidcrstund the substances on which they 
work, and to seize on useful hints, which experience con¬ 
tinually furnishes. It is among workmen .that some of 
the most useful machines have been contrived. Spread 
education, and as the history of this country shews, there 
will be no bounds to useful invention.— Chaiming. 
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THE PATTERN NATION. 

I'l .sofnis t(i l)c tlic ilestiny of Fr.incH’ to work out all 
M>rts of oroljleiiis in state and stvial policy. It limy be 
said (o volunteer cxperiineiitb in fioveninient for tlic 
benetit of niniikiod. All kinds of forms ii tries, one 
after tbe other: each, in turn, is sujiposed to be the 
nehtihin>r; and when found to be wroiifr, an effort, 
f.iir or unfair, is made to try soiiiethin," else. It nouhl 
surely be the heiffht of injrmtitude not to thank oiir 
tersalile neighbour for this apparently endless series 
of ex|)eriineiits. 

Unt'ortunalely, the novel projects e\b’i'|>orised by 
Hie I'j ineli are not on all occasions easily* ^lid aside. 
IVliat tliey have laid hold on,Whey cannot get rid of. 
IFc hate a striking in.st.ance of this in the iiraetico of 
subdividing hind.s. Forms of state adrninirtralion may 
be altered, and after all not much liann done; it is only 
l b ,ie;iii" one variety of power at the Tnderies for 
.■iiiotlier. A very ditliTcnt thing is .a revolution in the 
uietbi.d of holding hinded jiropcrty'. Few things are 
loo.e dangerous than to meddle with laws of inherit- 
im . .f care l>e not taken, the whole fabric of society’ 
01 be overthrown. The unpleasant predicament 
V 1 ' ll the French have got into on this account i.s mo.st 
a 1,inning - far more terrible than tlie wildest of their 
r onitions. How they arc to get out of it, nonnan 
can ti'll. * 

i.atferly, the world has heard much of Kociali.sm. 
I'le- is the term ajiplied to certain new and untried 
selieiiies , social organisation, hy which, ain(l!?g otlier 
tbiiig.-, It is proposed to supersede the ordinary rights 
of property and laws of iuheritaiiec—the l.'itter, as is 
olisiTvcd, liaviug, after due experience, failed to realise 
that liuppiness of condition which was anticipated sixty 
yeius .o.'o at their institution. As it is always instme- 
li\e to l.iok back on the first departure from rectitude, 
let us say a few ■words iis to how the French fell into 
their iiresent unhappy jiosition. 

At the Revolution of 178!)-1);?, it will lie recollected 
Unit (he laws of primogeniture w’ere owL'rthrown.,aiHl 
it was ordained tlmt in future every man’s projicrty 
sliould Iki divided equally among his (’hildren at his 
death: there can bo no doubt that considerations of 
justice and liumnnity were at the foundation of this 
now law of inlieritmicc. Hitherto, there had been a 
great disparity in the condition of high and low: 
certain properties, doAcending from eldest son to eldest 
son, had become enormously large and were generally 
ill managOfl; while prodigious numbers of people liiul no 
property at and wore dependents on feudal sitpcf iory 
The country was undoubtedly in a bad conditioni^si* 
some modification of the law was dMirablo. Reckless of 


colis^gjiences, the system as it stood wa.s utterly sweiit 
away^-a]^ tlial of equal iwrtitiim tool, iis place. Ahoul 
the same period, vast domains belonging to the crown, 
the clergy, :uid the ii 41 )ilily, were sequestrated and sold 
ill simill jiareels; so that tlicjrc sprang up almost a I, 
oiiec a proprietary of iiuitc a new de.seription. H:ld 
tile hiiv of equal partition been exteiuled only to eases 
in which there was no testamentary iirovision, it could 
not liiive inflicted serious damagi^ and would at ill! 
event.s have been consistent with rea.son and expo- 
,dieiHy’: hut it ■went the length of depriving a parent 
of the right to distriliuU’ his property in the manner 
he judged hest, and handed over every little of hi.s 
eariiing.s in equal shares to his ehildreii. One child 
might ho worthless, and another the reverse; no 
nwlter—all were to he treated alike. No preji’renee 
could he shewn, no postliunions reward could he given 
for general good-conduct or filial respect. Jn all this, 
there was something so revolting to eoinmoii sense, 
that one feels a, degree of wondiT tha^so acute a peoide 
ns the French should have failed to ohservo the error 
into wliieh they w'cre itluugiog. i 

For every law, however luid, there is always some 
jiistilicatioii or plea of neccssitij’. BTisidcs tending to 
level the position of individuals, the i>lnu of eqilal dis- 
triliutqm of property ’ »a 8:iid to he justifiable on the 
ground that tliere arc more than two parties con¬ 
cerned. Society, it was alleged, comes in as a, third, 
aqd .sjiys to the jiarent: ‘ You must ffrovide for this 
son, however worthless; ycvu must not throw’ him 
destitute on our luinds ; for that is to shift the respon¬ 
sibility from yiiurself, who brought him into the world, 
to us, who have nothing to do with him.’ 'J'hi^ pica, 
•more iilujisible tluin sound, laid its effeet. 'I’hnt an 
occasional w rung might not bo inllictcd, a great national 
error, pr.K’tieally injurious, was committed. * 

A compulsory law of t^nnl division of lauds among 
llie childjeu of a deceased jiroprictor, may he long in 
revealing its itorrors jii a country wlicri’ the ri’dilndnnt 
population sheds hahitually oti'. I» Switzerland, for 
e.v.ample, the evil of a suhdivi.sion of lands is marked but 
in a moderate degree—thougli had enough in thc^nain 
-x-beeause a certain proportion of each generation cmi-' 
grates in of a livelihood—the young men going 
off to he mercenary soldiers in Italy, waiters at hotels, 
and >0 forth ; and tlte young women to be governesses 
and domestic serfanta. France, on the contrary, is the 
lasisnation in the world to try the suMivision principle. 
Its people, w’ith feme tripling exceptions, go now’here, 
ns if affecting, to despise all t^o rest of the world. 
Cpntented with raodoraW foT^nims, inclmod to make 
amusement their occup^itm^'unwUiing qr unable to 
learn foreign languages, or to care for’anything abroad, 

• • • . • 
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ttod-Iiaving 80 initense a lova of Pratwa, that they will It Will Ihitt be observed, that the subdivision of real 
not emigrate, they necessarily settled^ in a gradually estate has brought Frauds pretty much b^k to the 
aggregating mass, and are driven to the very last sliifts ^bere it started-a smaU. wcaltly class, and a 

for eSstea^. Only two things liave sayk\ iKo nation 

, Z% A __ in a population of 36,000,000, only 800,000 are in easy 

from aimchy: the remarkable Auums^^^^ of few ,.irc^^tancdli. A conriderable proportion of this 
families ctmsisting of more than two, or at most three ^lonoyed class are usurers, living in Paris and other 
children, any n^ro being deemed a culpable mon- large towns. Tliey affe the Jpndcrs of Cash <m bonds, 
strosity | and the draughting of young men for the which squeeze out the very vitals of the nation—the 
army. In other words, tho war-demon is an cngine,to gay fluttorers and loungers of the streets, theatres, and 
keep the population in cliock; for if it does not at once cofds, drawing the means of luxurious indulgence feem 
kill oiF men, it occupies tfiem in riUlitary afikirs at the ^bo myriiuls who toil out their lives in the delda 


public expense. Tho prodigious fTdmber of civil posts 


Obtaining rf glimpse of these facts, we can no longer 
wonder at iSic submission of the French peasantry to 


« i • 1 . a 1 •ti> TVt^llUUP «v BU uiuaonii^u i/a .i.'acaav.ai arucLOOiiiva y tu 

under govermnent-said to bo upwards of half a million ^ ^ miUtary inscription; 

—acts also a| a means fo< absorbing the overplus rural thirst for office whidi afflicts the whole 

ln^s/\n * _ _ ..j. al... —..^^1.2.1 A. _ 


population. 


nation; or at the morbid desire to overturn society, 


Circumstances of the nature here pointed out have and strike out a better organisation! As matters grow 
modified tho evil efiects of the law of subdivision; but worse, this passion for wholesale change becomes more 
after making every allowance on tliis and every other fervidly manife.stcd. Tlie jacquerkf of the middle ages 
score that can bo suggested, it ii undeniable that the renewed. Various districts of country, in which 

poverty has reached its ehmax, break into umvcrsal 
insuiTOCtiun. It is a war levied by those who have 
nothing against those who have something. To hart! 


score that can bo suggested, it ii undeniable that the 

partition of property hak gone down and down, till at t .- ^ V •'j u . i. i.- 

f .. rm insuiTOCtion. It IS a war levied by those who have 

length, in some'situations, it can go no further. Tlie j,otj,ijjg against those who have something. To hart! 
morsels of land have become so smidl, that they arc not Jjj pogjjot, is to bo the enemy. Tho cry i.s: 
worth occupying, and will barely rc.olisc the expense of Down with the rich: take all they have got, and divide 
legal transfer. In certain quarters, wc are informed, the plunder amongst us. Such arc the avowed ]»ri li¬ 
the individual properties are not larger than a single eiples of the Socialists. According to them, all j'ro- 
furrow, or a patch the size of a cabbage-garden. A' Pt'^ty is theft:, and taking by violence is only reeovef- 
good tfilmber of these landed estates—one authority ing stolen goods! IVhen a nation has como to this 
says a million and a quarter-are about five acres in ^^lorable pass, what, it may 1 « asked, can cure it? 

1 ^ . .1 J -a 4 . 11 4 . niaiady is not political; it is social. Perhaps, 

extent, whichisconsideredquitearespcctabloproperty; ^ aevelop^nt of industry, France has not 

but a^ at the death of ^lyiropnetor, there is e turthcr gre.at a poinilation; but, subject to the present mis- 
partition, the probability would seem to be that, ulti- diredlion of its energies, the position of the couniry is 
mately, the surface of France will resomblo the worst assuming a gravity of aspect which may well engage 
parts of Ireland, witlf a population sunk to the lowest tho most earnest consideration. The least that could 


grade of humanity. Perhaps, however, the evils inflicted 
on society through the agency of subdivision, are mainly 
. incidental. General injury gqfjs on at a more rapid 
rate than tho actual partition cf- property. From 


be recomraeiidcd is an immediate change in the law 
wliicli so unscrupulously subdivides and ruins landed 
property. 

The history of tho Revolution of 1789-98, niu.sl have 
lumlc a feeble impression, if it has failed to print a 


the causes above*ifiontioncd, the population in France jet.p and indelible conviction on the min. 1 , that tho 
is lon» in doubling itself; and the slower the increase, acts of that great and wicked drama would some 
the slower the subdivision. Already, however, the day be bitterly expiated. To expect anything else 
properties are so small, that they do not admit bf tli.at would be to iinpoiich tho principles of everlasting 
profitable culture enjoined by principles of improved justice. Rearing in remembrance the horrid excesses 


husbandry and correct social policy. In the proiior Almost an entire nation, nothing that now occurs in 

cultivation of the soil, other parties besides agrichl- ^“’Trise. The anarchh'al 

... J B u 4 ^ 1 - * 14 .* rovoltg of are only a sequence of cninoB com- 

turists lire concerned; for whatever limits production mitteJ-fapwards of half a Century ago. Philosophically, 
affects the national wealth. Die meagre husbandry ot the beginning and the end are one thing. Bhnd witli 
the sftiall properties in France is thus a serious loss to rage against all that was noble, lioly, and simply 
the country, and tends to general impoverishment, respectable, tho innocent were dragged in crowds to 
But there is another and equally calamittAis coiise- tho scaffold, and their property confiscated and disposed 
quence of excessive subdivision. The small proprie- of. flee the consequence after a lapse of sixty years, 
tors ifl France are for the gicator'part owners only in ‘My sin hath found mo out ’ The ill-gotten wealtli 


But there is another and equally calamitcfes coiise- tho scaffold, and their property confiscated and disposed 
quence of excessive subdivision. Tho small proprie- of. flee the consequence after a lapse of sixty years, 
tors ifl France are for the gicator'part owners only in ‘My sin hath found mo out ’ The iU-gotteii wealtli 
nantt: practically, they are ter.ants. Desperate in their .has been the very instrument to punish and prostrate, 
jircumstances, they liave borrowed money on their A robbery followed by divisions among tho spoilers, 
wretched holdings; and so poor ^ the recurity, and so Waste succeeded by clamorous destitution. What a 
limited is the capital at disposal on loan, that the lesson^ 

interest paid on mortgage runs fronf 8 to 10 per It is needlejs to say, that Socialism, which proposes 
cents'—often is as high as 20 per cent. After paying a uJiversal re-distribution of property, with some unin- 
taxes, interest on loans, ami other necessary expensqf, tclligible organisation of labour—all on on equality, no 
such is the exhaustion of resources, that thousands of rich and no poor, no masters and no servants, every- 
these French peasant proprietors mgy te said to live body sharing his dinner with his jie%hbouf—is ti fancy 
in a continual battle with famine. Aodording to ofiicial as baseless as any crotchet which even, the ‘pattern 
returns, thtire are in France upwaWs of 848,000 dWell- nation’ has ever concocteA Yet, it i» not the less likely 
ings with no other aperture than tha^oor; and nearly to be carried into executkin, perhaps only the more 
2,000,000 wito wily one window. And to tbistthe likely from its practical absurdly. (Jf course, the more 
brou^t itsell by its headlong educated and wealthy portion of tho nation view the 
npMt, not simply improve, a bad institution, doctrines of Sociallsqi, as fkr as they can comprehend 
g ui these winfiowiess and Angle-windowed then, with serious appr^ensiont but unhappily for 
is not living, in -the proper sense of tljo word; feance, these classes uniformly submit to any folly or 
existrfice without comfert; without hoj^ The cHlje, which comes with the emfdiasis (ff autlimitv 
stop 18 to bqr^Win holes dike rabbil^s. “ -^ ' 


[^vMid or usurped. ■ A* present, they maj^ bo skid to 
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have made a compromise, bartering civil liberty for 
bare safety—permission to Hive! But how long this 
will last, and what form tho tenure of property Is to 
assume, are questions not easy to answer. It would 
not surprise us to see the nation, in its corporate capa¬ 
city, assume tho position of universal len^CT of money 
on, or propriotor of, embarrassed estates; in whicfl 
ca>e the ‘ ryot system’ of.,|ndia will, strangely enough, 
have found domestication m liurope I Is this to be the 
next exjjorimcnt ? 

A curious and saddening problem is the future of this 
great country. ‘ France,’ said Eobespierre in one of 
his moments of studied inspiration, ‘ Ijhs astonished 
•ill Europe with her prodigies of rcasoni’ Wo are 
now witnessing the develc^mcnt of several of these 
astonishing pr^igies; and the spectacle, to say the 
least of it, is instructive. 

MY TRAVET.LING COMPANION. 

Mv picture was a failure. Partial friends had guaran¬ 
teed its success ; hut the ITanging Committee and the 
press are not composed of one’s partial friends. The 
Hanging Committee tlmtst mo into tho darkest corner 
of the octagon - room, and the press ignored my c-vist- 
enca — excepting in one instance, when my critic dis¬ 
missed me in a quarter of n line as a ‘ prcsumptuoiis 
danber.’ I was stunned with the blow, for I bad 
counted so securely on the ]j.200 at which my grand 
historical painting was dog-cheap—not to speak of the 
deathless fame which it was to create for me—tli.at I 
felt like a mere wreck when iny hopes wer^ flung to 
the ground, end the untastdd c'tp dashed from my lips. 
I took to my bed, and was seriously ill. The doctor 
bled me till I fainted, and then said, that ho* had 
saved me from a brain-fever. 'That might 1 k‘, but he 
very nearly threw mo into a consumption, only that I 
Imd a deep che.st and a good digestion. Pneumonic: 
expansion and active chyle saved mo from an early 
tomb, yet I was too unlmppy to be grateful. 

But why did my picture fail ? Surely it possessed 
all the elements of success! It was grandly historical in 
subjec't, original in treatment, pure in colouring; what, 
then, was wanting? This old warrior’s head, of true 
Saxon t 3 cpe, had all the majesty of Michael Angelo; 
th it young figure, all the radiant grace of Correfjpio; 
no liembrandt shewed more severe dignity than you 
burnt umber monk in the corner; anci 'IHtian never 
e.x'el'cd the loveliness of this cobalt virgin in the 
fow!g^ound. Wliy did it not succeed? The^bjec:t, 
too—the ‘ Finding of tho Body of Harold by Torc&liglit ’ 

■ —was sacred to fdl English hearts; and being conceived 
in an entirely new and original manner, it was redeemed 
IVom the charge of triteness and wearisomeness. Tho 
composition was pyramidal, the apex Iwing .a torch 
Iwrne aloft for the ‘ high light,’ and tho base showing 
some very novel oflbets of herbage and armour- But 
it failed. All my skill, all my hope, my ceaseless 
endeavour, my burning visions, all—all bad failed; 
and I was only a poor, half-starved pointer, in^Qrcnt 
Howland Street, whose landlady was daily abating in 
her respect, and tho butcher daily abating in^hiij 
punctnality; whose garments were getting threadbare, 
and his dinners hypothetical, and whose day-dreams of 
fame and fortune had fkded into the dull-gray of penury 
and disappointment. I was brokcii-hearted, Ul, hungry; 
BO I accepted an invitation fWim a friend, a rich manu¬ 
facturer in Birmingham, to go down to his house for 
the Christmas holidays. Hfl had a pleasant place in 
tho midst of some ironworks, tihe blazing chimneys of 
which, he assured me, wotild afford me some exquisite 
studies of ‘ li^t ’ effects. 

By mistake, I went by the Express train, apd* 80 *wa 8 
tlirowa into the society of a lady whose position woujy 
have rendered any wiquaintiuiCQ with her impossiJlij, 
excepting under sudi chance-kgmMtiona as tho present; 


and whoso histoii?, as I learned it afterwards, led. me 
to reflect much on tho difference between tlie reality 
and the seeming of life. ^ 

She moved 'my envy. Yes—^baso, mean, low, unart- 
istlc, degrading ns it> this passion, I felt it rlso up like 
a snake in my breast when I saw that feeble woman. 
She was splendidly dressed—wrapped in furs of the 
moat costly kind, trailing behind; hef velvets and lace 
worth a countoss’s dowiy. She was attended by obae- 
qiljons menials; surrounded by luxuries; her compart¬ 
ment of tho carriage was a perfest palace in all the 
accessories which itswas possible to collect in so small 
a space; and it seMied as tliougb ‘ Cleopatra’s CUp ’ 
would Imvo been no impracticable draught for her. 
She gave me more fully tlu', impression of luxury, than 
apy person I had ever mot w!th before; and I thought 
I had,g^on when T envied her. 

lifted into tho c.srriage carefully; carefully 
swathed* her splendid furs and lustrous velvets; and 
placed gently, like a wounded bird, in lier warm nest 
of down. But she raesred languidly, and fretfully thrust 
aside her servants’ busy hands. indiflTcrent to her com¬ 
forts, and annoyed by her very blesjings. I looked 
into her face: it was a strange face, which had oneo 
been beautiful; but ill-liealtli, and care, and grief, had 
marked it now witii deep lines, an;! coloured it with 
unnatiiraV tints. I’ears had washed out the roses from 
her elieoks, and sot large, purple rings about her eyes; 
•the mouth was hard and pinched, bxit the eyelids 
swollen; while tho crossed wrinkles on her hr»w told 
the same talc of grief grown pctuhuit, and 0 f pain 
grown soured, as the thin lip, quivering and querulous, 
aud the nervous hand, never’ still and never strong. 

Tile train-boll rang, the whistle sounded, the j.ady's 
servitors .stood barelicadeif and eourtesying to the 
ground, and the rapid rush of the iron giant bore oflT 
the high-born dame an<l the «tarveling painter in 
strange companionship. Unquiet and unresting—now 
shifting her place—now' lotting do%n tho glass for 
the cold air to blow full upon her w'ithcrod face—then 
drawing it up, and chimng her hands and feet by the 
warm-water apparatus emiccaled ip Jior ch(mffe~pied, 
while shivering as if in an agut-flt—sighing deeply— 
lost in thonglit—^wililly looking out and around for dis¬ 
traction—she soon mr io mo ask myself whether my 
envy of her w'as a.s true ns deep sympathy and pity 
would have been. 

‘But her wealth—lier wealth!’ I Ihfiught. ‘True 
sirs may suffer, but how gloriously she is solaced! She 
may weep, but the angels of social life wipe oflT her 
tears with pcpfrimed linen, gold embroidered ; she may 
grieve, but her grief makes her joys so much the more 
blissful. Ah! she is to be envied after all! — cflvied, 
wliilc I, a very beggar, might well scorn my place now! ’ 

Somctl)?ng of this might have been in my face, os 
I 'offered my sick companion some small attentmn—I 
forget what—gathering tip one of her luxurious trifles, 
or arranging her cushions* She seemetl almost to read 
my thooahts as her.eyes rested on my melancholy 
face; and saying abruptly: ‘ I fear you are unhappy, 
young man?’ she settled herself it^lwr place like a 
person prepared to listen to a pleasant tale. 

‘ I am unfortunate, madam,’ I answered. • 

.* Unfortunate ? ’ she said impatiently. ‘ What 1 with 
youth and h^th, can you call yourself unfortunate? 
When the whole world lies untried before you, and you 
still Jjve in the golden atmosphere of hope, can you 
pamiJer yourself yith sentimental sorrows ? Fie upon 
you!—fle upon you 1 What are your sorrows comptaed 
witlf mine ? ’ • 

‘ I am ignorant of youril madam,’ I said respectfillly; 
‘ hut I know my, own; and, knowing them, 1 can ^ak 
^f their weight and bitteWess.* By your very position, 
you cannot undergo tho same kihd.ttf. distress as that 
overwhelming me at tMH tnomeift: you may haVe evils 
>inyoiirpathuf^,hut-<}iey cannot equal mine.’ > 
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' Can anything equal the evils of nfined health and 
n desolated hearth ? ’ she cried, still in the same impa¬ 
tient manner. ‘Can too worst griefs of wayward 
youth equal the bitterness of that cup which you drink 
nt such a time of life as forbids all Ivopo of aftcr-nssuage- 
nient ? Can the first disappointment of a strong heart 
rank with the terrible desolation of a wrecked old age? 
You think beonuVe you see about me the evidences of 
wealth, that I must be happy. Young man, I tell 
you truly, I would gladly give up every farthing of ^jy 
princely fortune, sufl bo reduced to the extreme of 
want, to bring back from toe grav^ the dear ones lying 
there, or pour into my veins one 4 'op of tiic hounding 
blood of health and energy which used to make life a long 
pl.iy-hour of delight. Ou«\ no child in the fields, no 
bird in the sky, was mord blessed than I; and what .am 
I now?—a sickly, lonely old woman, whose nerves are 
shattered and wliose heart is broken, without hope or 
happiness on the earth! Even death lias passed me by 
in forgetfulness and seoni! ’ 

Her voice betrayed the truth of her emotion. Si ill, 
with an accent of bitterijeas mid eoiiiplaint, rather tlmn 
(if simple soiTOw, it was tlie voice of one fighting against 
her fate, more than of one suffering acutely and in 
despair: it was petulant ratlier than mWaiichoIy; 
angry rather thnn^ grieving; shewing that her trials 
had hardened, not softened her heart. 

‘ Listen to me,’ she then said, l.nj'ing her liand on my 
arm, ‘ and perhaps my history may reconcile yon to* 
the cl^ldish depression, from what cause sot'ver it 
may % under 'whieli you are labouring. You are 
young and strong, and can bear any amount of pain as 
yet: wait until you reach my age, and then you will 
know the true meaning of the word despair! I am 
rich, as you may sec*,’ slii eoiitinued, pointing to lier 
surroundings—‘in truth, so rich tliat 1 take no account 
eitJicr of ray income rr my exjieudifurc. I have never 
known life under any other form ; 1 liave never known 
what it was to boi denied the gratifleation of one desire 
w'hich w'cailh could pnreliasc, or obliged to ealcnlate 
the cost of a single undertakinjf. T can scarcely realise 
tlio idea of poverty. I see that 'I'.l peoph- do not live 
in the same style as myself, Imt I eamiot niiderstand 
tliat it is from inability: it always seems to iin' to be 
from their own disinclination. 1 tell yon. I cannot fully 
realise tlic idea of povei'ty; and you tliink tlifs must 
make mo lutppy, perhaps?’ slie added sh.arjily, looking 
flill in my face. 

‘ I should be happy, madam, if 1 were rich,’ I rejilind. 

‘ Suflfering now from tlic strain of jiovorty, it is no 
marvel if I iilace .an undue value on plenty.’ 

‘ Yet see what it does for me! ’ contiinied my emn- 
panidh. ‘Does it give me hark my liusiiand, niy brave 
boys, my lieautifnl girl ? Does it give ri'st to thi# 
weary heart, or relief to this aching head?* Does it 
soothe my mind or Iieal my liody? No! It imt 
opjiH&scs me, like a heavy robe llirbwn round weakened 
limbs: it is even an addity^iial misfortune, for if I 
jvere poor, I should be obliged to^tliink of otjier things 
beside myself and my w'oes; gnil th^ very mental 
exert’on necessar^pto smstain my position would lighten 
my miseries. 1 have seen my daughter wasting ye.ar 
by year and day by day, umlcr the warm sky of the 
south- -under the warm care of love! Neither cliniige 
nor afll'clion could save her: every effort w.as made— 
the best advice procured—tiie latest panacea adopted; 
but to no effect. Her life was prolonged, certainly; 
but this simply means, that sh<f was three yc&rs in 
dying, instead of three months. Sh(?was a gloriously 
lovely creature, like a fair young saint for beautyoand 
purity — quite an iueal thin;|i with fier golden h.air and 
large blue eyes! She was my only girl—my youngest, 
my darling, my best\re58ur«! My fljgt real sorrow—^ 
now fifteen yea^agd-*-was when I saw her laid, *on 
her twenty-Tirst birthday, in the* English burial-ground 
^fjladbira. It js^onthe grawstone.'thqt she died of, 


^consumption: would that it had been added—and 
her mother of grief 1 Fromi the day of her dcatlq my 
happiness left me 1 ' 

Here the poor lady paused, and buried her face in 
her hands. The, first .sorrow was evidently also the 
keenest; and I felt my own eyelids moist as I watehed 
ftiis outpouring of tlie mother’s anguish, all, 

hero was grief beyond the pjpvor of wealth to assuam: 
here wa.s sorrow deeper than any«nero worldly dis¬ 
appointment. 

‘ I had Iwo sons,’ she went on to say after a short 
time—‘ only two. Tliey were fine young men, gifted 
and liandsomA In fact, all my children were nlloivcd 
to 1)0 very ihodols of beauty. One entered the army, 
tlie other the navy, llic eWest went with his regiment 
to the Caiie, where he married a woman of low family 
—an infamous creature of no blood; though she was 
decently conducted for a low-boni thing as she was. She 
was W'ell-spoken of by those who knew lier; hut wh.at 
she 1)0 with a butcher for a grandfather I However, 
my poor infatuated son loved her to the last. She was 
very pretty. 1 liavc lieard—young, and timid; hut being 
of sneli fearfully low origin, of course slie c()uld not l)e 
recognised by iiiy husband nr myself! dVe forbade my 
son all infereourse with us, unless he would separate 
himself from her; hut Ihe poor l)oy was perfectly 
m.ad, and lie preferred this low-hom wife to liis fatiier 
and mother. Tiny liad a little b.abj', who was sent 
over to. me when the wife died—^for, tliaiik (Jod ! she 
did die in a few years’ time. My son was restored 
to our love, and lio received our forgiveness; hut we 
never saw him again. Ho took a fever of the eountrj-, 
and was a'corpso in a ^'w hours. My .second hoy wjis 
in the navy—a fine liigh-spirited fellon', wlio seemed 
to sc*j all the accidents of life at defiance. I could not 
believe in any harm coming to him. Ho was so strong, 
.so hc.altliy, so lieautifnl, so bright: he might have been 
immortal, for all the elements of decay tliat shewed 
tliemselves in him. Yet this gloTion.s young hero was 
drowned—wrecked off a coral-reef, and flung like a 
weed on the iv.aters. He lost his own life in trying to 
save that of a eommon sailor---a piece of pure gold 
harteied for the foule.st eliiy! Two years iifti'r this, my 
liushand died of t.V])lins fever, ami I had a nervous 
attack, from wiiicli 1 liave never recovered. Anil now, 
what do you say to this history of ndiie? For fifteen 
yeafs, I have never liecn free from sorrow. No sooner 
did one grow so familiar to me, that 1 ceased to tremble 
at its hideoiisnes.s, than another, still more terrible, ciunc 
to oviwwhelm me in fresh rai.sery. For fifteen ye.ars. 
my hem has never known an hour’s pe.aee; and to tho 
end of my life, 1 sh.all he a desolate, iniseralile, broken¬ 
hearted woman. Can you nmh'rstand, now, the vahie- 
h'ssnoss of my riches, and how desolate my splendid 
house must .seem to me ? They have been given me 
for no useful purpose here or hereafter; they encumber 
me, and do no good to others. Wlio is to have them 
when 1 die? Ho.spitals and schools? I bate tho 
medical profession, and T am against the education of 
tlic poor. I think it the groat evil of the day, and I 
would not leave .a iienny of mine to such a radical 
wrong. AVli^t is to lioconie of my wealtli ? ’- 

‘‘Your grandson,’ I interrupted hastily: ‘ the child 
of tho officer.’ 

The old ivomaii’s face gradually softened. ‘ Ah! he 
is a lovely boy,’ sho said ; ‘ but I don’t love him—no, I 
don’t,’ sho repeated vehemently. ‘If I set my he.art on 
him, he will die or turn out ill: take to the low ways 
of his wretehed mother, or die some horrible death. I 
steel my heart against him, and shut him out firom my 
calculations of the future. He is a sweet boy: inte¬ 
resting, afi’ectionate,.IoveIy 5 but I will not allow myself 
to lavothim, and I don’t allow him to love me I But 
^u ought to see him. His hair is like my own 
(ralighter’s—long, glossy, golden hair; and his eyes arc 
large and blue, and tho fiislies curl on Ids cheek like 
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heavy fvingoB. Ho is too polo and too thin; he looks 
sadly delicate ,* but bis wretfthed motbor was a delicate 
little creature, and ho has doubtless inherited a world 
of disease and poor blood ftom her. I wish he was 
here though, for you to see ; but I keep him at school, 
for when he is much with me, I feel niy«?lf beginning 
to be interested in hun ; and I do not wish to love hifh 
—I do not wish to rem^ber him at all! With that 
delicate frame and nervous temperament, he must die; 
and why sliould I prepare fresh sorrow for myself, by 
taking him into my heart, only to have him plucked 
out again by death ‘i’ 

All this was said with the most x^assioitate vehemence 
of manner, as if she were defending hAself against 
some unjust charge. 1 said something in the M'ay 
of muonstrance. Gently and resi)ectfully, but firmly. 

I spoke of the necessity for c.ach soul to spiritualise 
its aspirations, and to raise itself from the trammels 
of earth; and in siieaking thus to her, 1 felt my own 
burden lighten olf my heart, and I acknowledged 
that 1 had been both foolish and sinful in allowing 
my first disappoinunent to shadow all the sunlight 
of my existence. I am not naturally of a desponding 
disposition, aiul nothing but a blow as severe as 
the non-success of my •Eluding the Body of Harold 
by Torch-light' could have affected me to the t'Xteiit 
of ineutal jirostration as that under which 1 was now 
labouring. But this was vei-y Imrd to hear! My eoni- 
panion listened to me with a kind of blank surprise,• 
evidently unaecustonied to the honesty of trutli; but 
she bore my remarks patiently, and when I hiul ended, 
she even thanked mo for my advice. 

‘ And now, tell me tlie (arise of your mchmcholy 
face 'i' she asked, us wo were nearing Birmingham. 

‘ Your story eaimot he very long, mid 1 sludl havb just 
enough time to hear it.’ 

I smiled at her authoritative tone, and said quietly ; 

‘ 1 am an artist, madam, and 1 had eomited much on 
the svmcess of my first historical painting. It lias liiilei 1, 
and I am both penniless and infamous. I am the ‘‘ juv- 
suni])tnous dauber” of the critics—desjiised by niy 
creditors—empliatically a failure tbrouglioiit.’ 

‘ Vsliaw!'cried the lady imiiatieritly; ‘and what is 
tiial for a grief? a day's (lisaiipointment whieli a day's 
l.itioiir can rejiair! Torino, your troubles seem of 
’,..1 more worth than a child’s tears when he lia.s broken 
his newest toy! Here is Birniingh.am, and 1 ‘j^nust 
bid you farewell. Perhaiis you will oiieii the door 
f'r me? Good-morniug: you have made my journey 
jilc'isiuit, and relieved my ennui. I shall be^ hapi>y 
to see you in town, and to lielii you fonvwltin your 
career.’ 

And with these words, said in a strange, indifierent, 
matter-of-faet tone, as of one neeuslomed to all the 
liolite offers of good society, whieli mean nothing 
tangible, she was lifted frbin the carriage by a train of 
servants, and borne oft'the platform. 

' I looked at the card which she jihiced in my Iwnd, 
and read the address of ‘ Mrs Anlen, Belgrave ^uarc.’ 

I found my friend waiting for me; and in a tew 
moments was seated before a blazing fire in a "nagiii- 
fleent drawing-room, surrounded with .every coiiifojt 
that hospitality could oiTer or luxury invent. 

‘ Here, at least, is happiness,’ I thought, as I saw the 
, family assemble in the drawing-room before dinner. 

‘ Here are beauty, youth, wcidth, iiosition—all that 
makes life vrinable. What conce.'iled skeleton can there 
be in this house to frighten away one grace of existence ? 
None—n<me! They must be liaxipy; and oh I what a 
controitt to that poor lady I met with to-day; and what 
a painfttl contrast to myself!' 

And all my former melancholy returned like a heavy 
cloud .upon my brow ; and I felt that 1 stot^ like wom^ 
sad ghost in a fairy-land-of lieauty, so utterly out 
place was my gloom in the midst of all this gaictj ’aiid 
splendour. 


One dauffhtenatfjvietodwj^ attention more than tho 
Test. She was the oldest, a J)t‘aulifvlgirl of about twenty- 
three, or she might have beep even a lew years older. 
Her face wits'(luitc of the Spiuiish stylo—dark, expres¬ 
sive, and tender ; ai>d her manners were the softest and 
most bewiteliing 1 had ever seen. She was peculiarly 
attractive to an artist, from the exceeding beauty of 
feature, as well as from the dejith offexpression which 
distinguished her. 1 secretly sketched her pdrtrait ou 
my thumb-nail, and in my own mind I determined to 
make her the model for my nex* grand attempt at 
historical euriixiositi'in—‘ thcdleturn of Columbus.’ Slic 
was to be the SxiaiWh queen ; and 1 thought of myself 
as Eerdinaiid; for 1 was not unlike a Spaniard in 
appearance, mid I was alipost as brown. 

. 1 remaiueil with my friend a fortnight, studying the 
midmgiit etfeets of the iron-foundries, and eultivating 
the‘’<pijuaiutan(;e of .luliiu In these two congenial 
occupliHens the time passed like lightning, and I woke 
as from a pleasant dream, to the knowledge of the fact, 
that my visit was expected to be brought ft) a close. I 
hud lK*en asked, I reiueraherqd, for a week, and T had 
doubled uiy»furlougb. I biiitcd at brepkfast, that I was 
afraid I must leave my kind trieiids to-morrow, and a 
gejieral regret was expressed, but no one asked me to 
stay longer ; so the die was unliiijipily cast. 

Julia wits niehinelioB'. I could not but observe it; 
and 1 confess that tlic observation caused me more 
jileasure tlimi jiain. Could it be sorniw at my depar¬ 
ture ? We had been daily, tilmost hourly, eornianions 
for fourteen days, and the surmise was not unreasonable. 
She liad always shewn me jtarlicular kindness, and she 
could not but have seen my marked iireferencc for her. 
My heart beat wildly as 1 gazed on her pale eli^ek and 
drooping c} did; for tliough she bad been always still and 
gentle, I had never seen —certainly I hud never noticed 
—such evident traces of sorroti, us 1 saw in lier face 
to-dav'. Oil, if it were for me, how I would bless each 
Jiang whieli jiaiiied that Ix'autiful lictlrt!—how 1 would 
dierish llu: tears that fell, ns if they hud been priceless 
diamonds from the mifte !—howl would joy in her grief^ 
mill live in her desjiair 1 ll might be that out of evil would 
eoine^tood. mid from the deejislestJlaliou of my unsold 
‘ Body ’ might arise tlie heavenly blessedness ftf such 
love as this ! 1 was intoxicated with my liojics ; and 
tvas dn the jioint of making ii jmblic idiot of myself, 
but happily some slight remiimit of common-sense was 
left me. lloweier, imiiatient to learn^y fate, I drew 
Jiilia ttside; and, jilacing myself at her feet, while she 
was enthroned on a luvnrioiis ottoman, J pretended 
that 1 must conclude Die series of lectures on art. and 
the best methods of colouring, on nliieli 1 had lieen 
eniploycil with her ever since my visit. * 

1 ‘ You seem unliiipjiy to-day, Miss lieay,’ I said 

abrujitlyf with niy voice trembling like n girl’s. 

She raised her large eyes laiiguiiUy. ‘ Uuliapjry ? no, 

1 .im never unhajipJ',’ sl’if said quietly. 

Her voice never sound'll so silvery sweet, so pure and 
hannonigus. It fell.like music on the air. , 

' 1 have, tneii, begn too much blinded by excess of 
lieauty to have been able to see eoricctly,’ I answered. 

‘ To me you have njipeitred always calm, but never sad j 
but to-day theiv is a jialpable weight of sorrow o* you, 
q'liich a child might read. It is in your voice, and on 
your cyelid!|j.and round your lips ; it is on you like 
the moss on The young' rose—beautifying wlulo veiling 
tho dazzling glory within.' 

‘ Ah! you sjiei^ Ar too poetically for me,’ said Julia, 
smiling. ‘ If yoR will come down to my level for a little 
wMle, and will talk to me rationally, I will tell you my 
history. 1 will <ell it jfou as a lesson for yourself, 
which I think will do you good.’ 

The cold chfll that weet td dji soul! Her history ! 
It was no diary of facts that I'Wanted to hear, but only 
a register of feelings'—a register orfeelings in which I 
shovftd find,m^sclf the only pbinj tjrheroto the huiijx 
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wtw.set History! what events desgf/ing that xtame 
oould have troubled the smooth waters of her life ? 

I was silent, for I was disturbed; but Julia did not 
notice either my embanassinent or my siience, and 
be^n, in her low, soft voiee, to op^ one of tho saddest 
ciiapters.of life which I had ever heard. 

‘ You do not know that I am going into a eonvimt ? ’ 
she said; then, Without waiting for an answer, she 
contmued: 'TUs is tho lost month of my worldly 
life. In four weeks, I shall have put on the white rc^je 
of tho novitiate, awl in due course 1 trust to be dead , 
for ever to this earthly life*’ « 

A heavy, tliick, choking sensatisri in my tliroat, and 
a burning pain within my eyeballs, warned me to 
keep silence. My voice would liave betrayed me. 

‘\Vbcn I was seventeftn,’*continued Julia, ‘I wijs 
engaged to my cousin. Wo had been brought up toge¬ 
ther from childhood, and we loved each other perfectly. 
You must not think, because 1 speak so calmly now,: 
that I have not suflbred in tlie past. It is only by the 
grace of resignation and of rcligsun, that 1 have been 
brought to my present cyxnditiun of spiritual peace. 1 
am now five-and-twenty—next week 1 sliaH be six-and- 
twenty: that is just nine years since I was first 
engaged to Laurence. He was not rich enough, and 
indeed he was far tpo young, to marry, for he was only 
a year older than myself; and if lie ii^ liad the largest 
possible amount of umome, we could certainly not have 
married for three years. My father never cordially' 
approval of the engagement, though ho did not opjaise 
it. Laurem^ was taken partner into a large concern 
here, and a heavy weight of business was immediately 
laid on him. Youthftd as he was, lie was imale 
tile s^le and ahnost irresoonsilile agent in a house 
which counted its capitof by millions, and through 
which gold floweel like water. Por some tinw, he 
went on well—to aamarvel well. He was punctual, 
vigilant, cmeful; but the responsibility was too 
much for the podr boy; the praises he received, the 
flattery and obsequiousness wli^ch, for tlic first time, 
were lavished on the friendless youth, the wealth at liis 
command, all tu^^d his head. I'or a long time, we 
heard vague rumours *of irregular conduct; but as 
lie wtftj always the same good, afiectionate, rcsin'ct- 
fttl, haijpy Laurence when with us, oven my father, 
wIk) is BO strict, and somewhat suspicious, turned a 
deaf ear to them. I was the earliest to notice a slight 
change, first in Ms face, and then in Ms manners. 
At last the rumours ceased to be vague, and Iwcamc 
definite, justness neglected ; fatal habits visible 
even in tho early day; the frightful u.s<^ of horrible 
Words wMch once he would have trembled to use; 
the nights passed at the gaming-table, and the days 
spent in the society of the worst men on the turf— 
all these accusations were brought to my lathor by. 
credible witnesses; and, alas! they were too true to be 
refuted. ■ My father—Heaver#and Ihe holy saints bless 
Ms gray head 1 ~ kept them •from me as long as he 
QDuld. He forgave him again «nd aggiin, sind used 
every means that love and reaiKin could employ to 
bring him hack iilto the way of rigiit; bnt he could 
do notMug against tlic force of such fatal habits as 
tho 8 #to wliidi my poor Laurence had now become 
wedded. With every good intention, and with mooli 
strong Mve fsx me burning sadly amid gtho wreck of ^ 
his virtues, he yet would not' r^rain: the Evil One 
had overcome Mm; he was his prey here and hcrc|frer., 
O no—not hereafter! ’ she added, rai 8 i|tg her hands and ’ 
eyes to heaven, ‘ if prayer, if fasting, patient vigil, j 
incessant striving, may procure hiim pardon—not*for; 
eve? M|j>prcy! Our engageAcnt was broken off; and 
tlii^HS^, necessary ^ ^ it was, compjetod his ruin. 

Hm^’ -Here a strong* shudder shook her ftopa 

h^ 'to foot, and* I half rose, in alarm. The nexti 
%lie was cdhn. , ' , j 

^|Tow, you knowTOy history,' continued she. ‘ It is 


a tragedy of real life, wMch yoii will do well, young 
painter, to compare with 3 four own! ’ With a kindly 
pressure of the hand, and a gentle smile—oh! so 
sweet, so pure, and heavenly!—Julia Eeay left me; 
while I sflt norfectly awed—that is the only word I 
can use—with the revelation wMdi she had made both 
di' her Mstory and of her own grand soul. • 

‘ Come with mo to my stijfjiy,’ said Mr Beay, enter¬ 
ing the room; ‘ I havp a world to talk to you about. 
You go to-morrow, you say. I am sorry for it; but 
1 must therefore settle my business with you in good 
time to-day.’ 

I foliowoil Him mechanically, for I was undergoing a 
mental castigation which rather disturbed me. Indeed, 
like a young fool—os eager in self-reproach as in 
self-glorification—I was so occupied in inwardly calling 
myself hard names, that even when my host gave me 
a commission for my new picture, ‘The Return bf 
Columbus,’ at two imndred and fifty pounds, together 
with an order to paint himself^ Mrs Iteay, and half-a- 
dozen of their children, I (xinfcss it with shame, that I 
received the news like a l<wdcn block, and felt neither 
suiqirise nor joy—not though these few words chased 
me from the gates of the Elect, whither I was fast 
hastening, and secured mo both position and daily 
liretul. The words of that ijeautiful girl wore still ring¬ 
ing in my ears, mixed up with the bitterest self-accu- 
satioiis; and these together sliut out all other Bound, 
iiowever pleasant. But that was always my way. 

I went back to London, humbled and yet strengtliencd, 
having leaijied more of human nature and the value of 
events, ii^oue short fortnight, than I had ever 'Ireamcd 
of before. The first llissons of youth generally come 
in hal’d shajie. I luul sense enough to feel that I had 
learift?d nitiic gently, and tliat 1 had cause to be thankful 
(or the mildness of the teaching. From a boy, I became 
a man, judging more accurately of humanity than a 
year’s ordinary experience would have enabl^ me to 
do. And the moral wliich I drew was this: that under 
our most terrible afflictions, we may always gain some 
spiritual good, if we suffer them to be softening and 
puril.) ing rather tlian hardening influences over us. 
And also, that while we are suffering tho most acutely, 
■u'e may be sure that others are sufl'ering still more 
acutely; and if we would but sympathise with them 
mor(^ than with onrselves—live out of our ownseives, 
aiu 1 «ni tiic wide world around us—we would soon be 
healed while striving to heal others. Of this I am 
convinced; the secret of life, and of all Its good, is in 
love; ;yT(l while we preserve this, we can never faU of 
comfort. The sweet waters will always gush out over 
the sandiest desert of our lives wMle we can love; but 
witlioiit it—nay, not the merest weed of comfort or of 
virtue would grow under the feet of angels. In this 
was the distinction between Mrs Arden and Julia Reay. 
The one liad hardened her heart under her trials, and 
slnit it uji in itself; the other had ojiened hers to tho 
purest love of man and love of God; and the result 
was to be seen in the despair of the one and in the holy 
peace ff the other. 

Full of these thoughts, I sought out njy poor lady, 
detormiued t« do her real bei^t if I could. Bho 
received me very kindly, for I had taken care to pro¬ 
vide myself with a sufficient introduction, so as to set 
all doubts of my social position at rest; and I knew 
how fkr this would go witii her. Wo soon became 
fest friends. She seemed to tost on me much for 
sympathy and comfort, and soon grew to regard me 
with a sort of motherly fondness Hiat of itself bright¬ 
ened her life.' 1 paid her all the attention which a 
devoted son might pay—humoured her whims, soothed 
her pains; but Insensibly I led her mind out from 
Mtself—first in kindness to me, and then in love to her 

lOsked for him just before the midsummer holidays, 
»and with great difficulty obtained an invitation for him 
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to spen^ them with her. She resisted! my entreaties 
stoutly, but at last was obliged to yield; uot to me, nor 
to my powers of porsuasion, but to tlie holy truth of 
wliich 1 was then the advocate. The child came, and I 
was there also to receive him, and to enforce by my 
presence—which I saw without vanity h. jQ great influ¬ 
ence— ^ fitting reoep^n. He was a pensive, clew, 
intcrestmg little fellw; sensitive and affectionate, 
timid, gifted with wonobrful powers, and of great 
beauty. There was a shy look in his eyes, winch made 
mo sure that he inherited much of his loveliness from 
his mother j and when we were great friends, he shewed 
mo a small portrait of ‘ poor mamma j4 and I saw at 
once the most striking likeness between the two. No 
human lioart could withstand that hoy, certainly not 
my poor ftieud’s, She yielded, fighting desjjerately 
against mo and him, and all the powers of love, wliicii 
were subduing her, hut yielding while she fought; and 
in a sliort time the child had taken his proper place in 
her affections, which he kept to the end of lier life. 
And she, tliat desolate motlier, even she, with her 
scared soul and petrified heart, was hrouglit to the 
knowledge of pciico by the glorious power of love. 

Prosperous, famous, happy,. blessed iu home and 
hearth, this has ho<;ome my fundamental creed of life, 
the basis on which all good, wliether of art or of morality, 
is rested: of art especially; for only by a tender, reverent 
sx)irit CiUi tlio true meaning of his vocation be made 
known to the artist. Ail the rest is mere imitation of 
form, not insight into essence. And while I feel that I 
can live out of myself and love others—the whole world 
of man—more than myself, I know that i possess the 
secret of happiness; ay, thougii luy poweriVere sud¬ 
denly blasted as by lightning, my wife and children 
laid in the cold grave, and n>y haitpy home deiolated 
for ever. l*’or 1 would go out into tlie thronged streets, 
and gather up the sorrows of others, to relieve them ; 
and 1 would go out under the quiet sky, and look up to 
the Father’s throne ; and 1 woidd pluck peace, as green 
herbs tVom active benevolence and contemplative adora¬ 
tion. Yes ; love can save from the sterility of selfish¬ 
ness, and from the death of despair: but love alone. 
No other talisman has the power; pride, self-sustain¬ 
ment, coldness, pleasure, nothing—nothing—but that 
divine word of life which is life’s soul! 


POPUL^SkB MUSIC —MAINZEif, 

In our days, vocal music is beginning to assert in this 
country the place, it has long held abroad as a groat 
moral educator; no longer regarded as a sui^fiffluity of 
the rich, it is now established as a branch of instruction 
in almost every school, and is gradually finding its 
way into many nooks and corners, where it will act as»| 
an antidote to grosser pleasures, by supplying the 
means of an innocent and elevating recreation. 

Tlio apostle of music, considered as a boon and pri¬ 
vilege of ‘ the million,’ has lately passed away from the 
scene of his active labours ; and it is but a tribute due 
to his memory as a philanthropist gind man o? genius, 
while we deplore hi* loss, to pause for.a moment ^id 
briefly trace his career. 

Joseph Mainsei was born, on the 21st October IBOl, 
at Trfives, of parents in the middle rank of fife. When 
qu^ a c!^d, the predominating taste of his life was 
so strongly developed, that in spite of harsh masters 
he le'hrned to play on the piano, violm, bassoon, and 
several wind-instruments; and at the age of twelve 
could read at sight the most difficult music, and even 
attempted composition. Manic, however, was not in¬ 
tended to be his profession, and was only qartied on 


"J 


a relaxation flrom the severer studies to which Mai» 
devoted himself at the uBlTersity of Trfives, where he 


/ took the highos^ degree in general merit, md the Srst jj 
prize for natural sdencc. At the age of twcnty-on&, ho 
left college to descend into the heart of the Saarbruok 
Mountains "as an engineer of mines, whore, according 
to custom, he had to commence with the lowest grade 
of labour, and for mouths drag a heavy wheel-barrow, 
and wield the pickaxe. Yet here, iu reality, dawned 
his mission as the apostle of popular music: hs relieved 
tlie tedium of those Interminable nights of toil—for 
days there wore none---by composing and teaching 
choruses, thus Icadkig the tainera both in labour and 
in song. Tliis iftderground life, however, was too 
severe for his constitution; and ho was obliged to 
return home in imx>airiM facalth. He now studied 
ftivin^ and music; and, after a time, was advised to 
traVtipbj order to perfect himself iu tlio latter branch 
of art.'"‘Under Rinck at Darmstadt, and at Vienna 
and Rome, he enjoyed every advantage; and, on leaving 
the Eternal City, ■^as inidted to a farewell JSte by 
Thorwalds^n, where all the eminent Jirtists Of tlie day . 
were present, and joined in singing diis com|>03itions. 

On returning home, after two years’ absence, ho adopted 
music as bis vocation, and published his first elementary 
work—the Singsc/iuk, which was introduced in Prussia 
and Germany as the m^thodc in schools; and soon after, 
the king of Prussia sunt him the gold medal awarded 
to men eminent in the arts and sciences. ri.»is, how¬ 
ever, soon offered more attractions to Mainzer than his 
native place, and thither ho repaired and pitched his 
tent for ten years. During this period, he established 
his reputation as a compdlcr of dramatic, sacked, and 
domestic music, and as an acute and elegant writer and 
critic. His opera of La Jacqueme had a run of seven¬ 
teen niglits consecutively at tlie theatre. He was soon 
welcomed into the literary and arti^ie circles of Paris;. 
and one evening, at .giu elegant rdunion, beuig invited 
to play, he {mprovisej a piece, which was taken for o'* 
comiKisition of Palestrina’s., MJuty were moved to 
tears, one pair of pre-eminently bright eyes esigjciaUy; 
and the consequeucaj was, that the composer and the 
bright eyes were soon after united in marriage 1 

But amid tliese captivating saluns and congenial 
occupations, wliat had become of the static of xiopuhtr 
music ? He was not asleep; only digesting and pre¬ 
paring a system which should, by its sinqilieity and 
clearness, bring scientific music within the roach of 
tlic humblest as well as the highest classes of Society. 

At last^it was matured, and the working-classes were 
invited to come and test it—gratuitously of course. 

A few aecoi>tcd tlje invitation; but tlieir sucij^ss and 
delight in the new art flms opened up to them, was so 
great, that the ‘two or tluree’ pioheers soon swelled into 
an arm^ of flOOO oifiiriers / But a band of 3000 woflk- 
men itf Paris was considerad danggrous: it conld not 
bo credited that tliey met merely for social improve¬ 
ment and relaxation; some political design musteurcly 
Jiu'k under it: government was alarmed, the police 
threatened ;tmd it was left to Mainzeris choice either to 
remain in Paris without his artisan classes, or to seek 
elstwhere a field for his popular labours. He decided 
at once on the latter alternative, and departed for Eng¬ 
land, amidst the heartfelt ropets of those whom he had 
attached so strdbgly himself, while he inculcated 
peace, order, and every social virtue. On Ms revisiting 
Paris long after, his. oid p'hpfls serenaded him un¬ 
molested ; and in 1849, the Ihitituia of J’rance volun¬ 
tarily pla^ his name on theif list for tjio membership 
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cnpiicity of the people lie found to be above r.ather than 
below the average of otherciations; all that was w.mt- 
iiig was to convince the people of this by the cultivation 
of their neglected powers. As a preliminary step, he 
excited those friendly to the object to found the , 

‘ Association tn- the llevival of Sacred Music in Scot- 
liBul,’ of which he w.as the dircqtor and moving, spring; 
and innlor its auspices ho comraonced a course of ym- 
tuitiiiis teaching to classes ftfrmed o6 pupils from the 
parish and district schools of Edinburgh, precentors, 
teachers, and oporativi-s. The success of these normal 
classes was so great and so rapid, that at the end of the 
first year the vnipils were able to become teachers in 
their turn iis. their own schools or homes ; and at the 
close of the second and third sessions, concf'rts and 
rural fetes w ere held, at which many hundreds of yi)ung 
voices joined in giving true and powerful expression to 
such works of the great masters as Jiulas Maccabceus; 
while for the delight of their parents’ firesides, and 
their own moral improvement, the children carried 
home with them those simple hut touching and expres¬ 
sive melodics, composed by Main/.er for their use. At 
the same tune, Mr Mainzer carried on classes for the 
u)iper r.anks, e.spccially for young children ; gave lec¬ 
tures on the history of music, from the earliest times 
and in all countries ; and puhlisheil a talented work on 
Music <111(1 Kduciitiitii, of which very favourable reviews 
appeared at the time.* Mainzer had a ptstadiar pre- 
,dilection for Scotland; its scenery, its histoiy, its 
music, all supplied lood for his various tastes. With 
a poetic appreciation of the beauties of nature, he- 
desired no greater pleasure th.ati to wander in perfect 
freedom atifoiig our locji^ind hills ; and his descriptions 
of I'ldiuhurgh, the Highlands, and Western Islands, i 
whicluappe.ired in the (.iaxette, have brought 

.some ami inspired more wdlh the wish to visit the 
Switzerland of Britain. 'J'hc history and mu.sic of 
Scotland threw fresh light upon each other under his 
researches. He delighted to trace the reciprocal iidht- 
eiice of nationtil events luid national music, from the 
time of the (iuldee establishments of the sixth century, 
when ‘Joua w'as tlie Home of the north,’ down to the 
(aicciuiiiIci's r^duiriit, and the Jacobiti? songs of tlic Inst ! 
century. Sinee these days, tlic spirit tliat invented 
and handed down pojmlur song has passed away with 
the'national and elainiish feuds which gave rise to tlie 
gatheiiing song and the lament. The age of iieace has 
been‘heralded in by the songs of Burns and Lady 
Nfiirne, the nuthores,s of The ImikI o' the, Zew/, who has 
done much to re.sturc the taste for our beautiful old 
nielodiei;>«by wedding them to ]mrc and appropriate 
vcrse.t 

In such pursuits, Mainzer—by this time dubbed 
^doctor by a German university—iiassed five years very 
jileasantly, hut, in a worldly i>omt of view, very unpro- 
fitubly. He liad failed on first copiiiig to Edinburgh 
in obtaining the musical chair, which seemed so upiiru- 
priate a niclie for him ; and Iiowever reluctant to leave 
liis favourite nunnal classes and his lulopted home, still 
wlicn he looked to the future, he was compelled to 
think o# leaving Edinburgli—for the (Jerinan proverb 
still held true: ‘ Kunst gcht nach hrod and if man 
eaDnot live by* bread alone, neither can the artist 
live without bre.od! At this juncture, the Chevalier 
Neukomm, of European celebrity as a composer and ; 
organist, and a valued friend of Dr Mainzer, came to 
Edinburgh to inspect his friehd’s normal classes. He < 
was so much delighted with them, and considered Dr 
Mainzer so little appreciated by the general pablic, ! 
that he persuaded him to try Manchester os his fhture 
field of exertion. 

In the autumn of 1848, accordingly, Neukomm intro* 
^ccd^Mjiinzer to the'leading men ot that city, who 


♦ See ChamUrs't Journal, Na Sao, Nmv Series. 
^ Boo hays from 4to. , 


vsicaiit by tlie of DoTUZOtti; be would not 

occcfit the proposal of a later JTrencu jyovernment to 
return and establish his system: he preferred the 
freedom of.action which He enjoyed in Britain. 

In London, a period of arduous lalamr eommenced. 
Mainzer arrived without patronage, Vitliout the prestige 
that his name had earned abroad, and, what was a 
greater drawback,»without any knowledge of Englisli! 
But, nothing dauhted, with his usual energy ho set 
about the task of acquiring tlie language, which he did 
in.an incredibly shojjt time—eummeneing, like a chil(l, 
by naming all fimriliar objects, and going on, until, with- 
>■ out perplexing himself with rules their exceptions, 
he had acquired facility enough to lecture in public. 
Ilis work on Music, ami Educ.uliou shews with what force 
and purity of style ho could afterwards write in English, 
ft was the same principle — that of commencing witif 
practice and letting theory follow—which he carried out 
in his system of ‘ Singing for the Million.' He argued, 
that as children leant to speak before they can reatl or 
construct langtiago grammatically,, so they ought to he 
taught voc:il music in such a way as to mtrodueo the 
rules of harmony grailuaHy, and preit.ire tbem for tlie 
tnanipulation of an instrument, if it is intended they 
should learn one; while for the great in.asses of liolli 
eliildreii and adulhs, the voice is tlie best .and only 
instrument, and oiie'tliat can he trained, with cerg jim 
exctgtinns, to take part in clioral, if not in solo singing, 
and at the same time be made a jiowerful and pleasing 
:igent in moral culture. ()u this subject, we sliall quote 
Dr MaiSzer’s own words, when speaking of tin' com¬ 
positions introduced into liis classes, he s:iys: ‘ Besides 
religious compositions, tltere are others, wliidi refer to 
the Creator, by calling attention to the beauty aiiil 
grandeur of his works. Sonj.*,' shewing in a few touch¬ 
ing lines the wondrous instinct ot the sjiarrow, the ant, 
the bee, and cuUivatjiig a feeling of rcsjiect for all 
nature’s children. Besides these, there are songs in¬ 
tended to promote social .'ind domestie virtues—order, 
cleanliness, humility, conteiitiiient, unity, tenijn'rancc, 
^&c.; thus impressing, not the •letter of the hiw of 
charity on immatun* minds, Imt '.'le spirit of it in 
the memory, and*sft idyntilying tliem with the very 
fibres o£ the heart.’ 

With such views :uid principles, Mainzer arrived In 
Eilgluml, toprop:i,gat(‘ liis liumanisisig art; and T/Oiidon 
soou heeanie the centre of a .‘•erics of lectures ami 
classes, held in the principal towns aecossible by rail¬ 
way—such as Brighton, (I.xford, Beiuliiig, tic. But thi^ 
divided work was not satisfactory, ami the natiunal 
schools and ijopular field in London were preoccupied 
by TIullah, who had some time previoiisly*iutrodueed 
Wilhcm’s system, under the sanction of government. 
'I’here was room ami to spare, however, for every 
system, and Maiyzer wished every man go<»l-speed 
wlio advanced the cause; but .as a fresh field for liis 
own exertions, after two yeara t^PqH^ in England, ho 
turned his thoughts towards Eiiinlmrgh, where he had 
been invited by requisition,*'and warmly received 
irfl842. • » • 

On his return hr.Scotl.and, he fofind his causa some¬ 
what damaged in his absence, by the attempt of pre¬ 
centors to teach his system in congregational cla.sses. 
Unlike the church-organists of England, the Scotch 
precentors arc not edupated musicians—a naturally* 
good voice and ear is their only pre-rci^uisite. Dr 
Mainzer soon repaired this mistake in those congrega¬ 
tions which invited his personal sufierintendence; ind 
in one church (Free St Andrew’s) theagood effects of 
his system are still to he heard, in a congregation 
forming their own choir, and singing i(j four parts. 

To restore this country to fcie standard of musical 
eminence which we kurtw.from old authorities that it 
hold, in the sixteenth feptur^, was tlie object of I>s 
Maiuzer’s cni'rgctii eudeavours. . The elements, he 
; believed, jvere «uot 'wanting. In Gotland, the musical 
i a ■ • • • 
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rucuivud him so cordially, that he at once took his 
proper position, and enterod on a career both useful 
and profitiible, and which continued to bo increasingly 
successful, until at Christmas 1850, he was laid aside 
by ill-health. Over-exertion -hatl brought on a com¬ 
plication of diseases, to which he was a Aartyr for ten 
months,, and which terminated fatally on the KJ*h 
November 1851. During that long period of intense 
suffering, his active mmd was never clouded nor 
repining, and at every interval of comparative ease, he 
read or listened to rwuling with avidity. During the 
first months of his illness, he superintended the publi¬ 
cation of a new musical work, called 7H« Orphean, two 
numbers of which appeared; and his hu* exertion in 
this way was arranging two songs : 7'hc Sh/h of Charles 
Swain, and Longfellow’s FootsUps ofAiujeh, gdapted to 
Weber’s last song. Prophetic re(iuii.‘ms lailh ! 

A few weeks after hia death, the hall which had 
been built in Edinburgh for the classes of the Associa¬ 
tion which he founded, was opened by an amateur 
concert given as a.tribute to ids memory, lie had 
promised to ]irosido on this occasion ; but ids place 
was filled by his aged, bul still vigorous frieiul, the 
(’)ievalier Noukotnni, who had conic to Edinburgh, at 
the request of the Association, to compose a series of 
p.Sidm8, one of which was simg by the pupils. Music 
for the Psalms, adapted to (he varying meaning of earh 
rew, has hitherto been a desideratum in the musical 
world; now being supplied in {Jlicvalier Noukoinm’s, 
work, and alrcaily subscribed for'by no mean judgms 
—the Queen and Prince Albert, the king of Prussia, 
Ac. It was toucldng, and yet gratifyinjf, to see one 
of Dr Jllainzer’s oft-cberishfKi hopes reali.lbd for the 
first time that evening—tliat of the musical union, of 
accomplished amateurs of private life witli the fiupils 
of the normal classes. 

Having tlius briefly traced Dr Mniiiz(“r’s ilfc, it now 
rcmainil to offer a few remarks on his general eharaef er. 
Ills talents were of a diversified and high order j and 
those who knew him only as the author of ‘ Singing for 
the Million,’ were not aware of his general cultivation of 
mind. In the deiul and living languages, he was equally 
at home: now'he would bo speculating on the. forma¬ 
tion of the Greek chorus, and ag.ain mastering some 
dialect of modern Europe, in order to elucidate the 
history of the people or their music and poetry. His 
literary articles were sought after by all the Ic^uling 
journals in Germany and Paris; and liis volunibs of 
i‘^kelcties of 'I'ravel, and of I'he Lower Orders in Ihiris, 
are graphic and entertaining. A year or two ago, a 
A'btiV’c liibliographigue of his works appeared‘''tli Paris, 
wliich contained a list of above thirty publications. 
Great diligence, joined to enthusiasm, enabled liim to- 
accoinplish so much in these various departments of, 
literature. Hia manners, tiw, were of that frank, cor¬ 
dial, and agreeable tone which inspires confidence, and 
prepossessed every one in his favour; so that from 
all he could obtain the infonuatiou which he wislied, 
and they could afford. Over Ida pupils, ids influence 
was immense. lie had the rare art of engaging the 
entire attention of children; and while he mnftitained 
strict discipline, he gained their warmest afl’ection: 
his own earnestness was reflected on lift counten«nCts 
of his pupils. 

Those alone who knew him in private life could 
thoroughly estimate that purity of mind and heart 
which eminently characterised him, along with a child¬ 
like simplicity and uivworldliness, whicli often, indeed, 
made him tlie prey of designing persona, hut whicli, 
joined to his general information and cheerfulness, 
made his society most attractive. Ills personal appear¬ 
ance was indicative of a delicate and nervous organisa¬ 
tion ! slight and fragile in figure, with an in^JllfctuaU 
foreho'iul and eye, that spoke of the preiiotideraiieoj* 
the spiriiuefte in his idiosyncrasy; one of those miitus 
which are ever w’orking beyond the powers of the body; 
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ever phuining ijfiw achievements and now labours of 
love, and which too often, alas! go out at noouday, 
while half their fond projects are nnai-eomplished, yet 
not before tliey have made a^iiuiio to live, and left the 
world their debtors ! 


A NEWCASTLE PAPElt^IN 17C5--G. 
Tiikhk is scarcely anything more’ entertaiuing and 
instructive than a leisurely ioo^ over an old newspaper 
fife. A newspaper of any age is ay attraction, and tlic 
current newspaper sometlyiig more, for it is now a 
uccessUj’. Hut tl^ no.xt place to it in point of interest ? 
is periiiqis due to the journal half a century, or two- 
thirds of a century old. It introduces us, if we bo 
outhful, to the habits df tftir grandsires; and if we 
e in ‘ the sere, the yellow leaf,’ to the habits of 
our more fully thiiii the pleasantest novel or 

most chlorate essay, and far mure intimately than the 
most correct and complete historical records. It 
enables us to observe freely the position and avoca¬ 
tions of the denizens of the past, and catch hasty, but 
most suggestive glanees at bygone days ; it ‘ shews the 
very age and body of the time, its foNn and pressiire.’ 

It i.s a mile.stone from which wc may reckon our pro- 
gre.ss, and must delight as well as surprise its by the 
iulvaiicenient it shows us to have* made in social and 
political life, particularly with regard to those ‘triumphs 
of mind over matter,’ for which recent times have been 
pre-eminently distinguished. ^ 

Tlie writer of this article had lately an opportunity 
of inspecting a file of tlie Ne.wvastle, Chronicle, for 
17(i5-G, and the contrast between journals and things ; 
in general whicli that examination forced on tlie atten- | 
tioii, was in some rcspeclH*&tiflieiently striking ortjurious ; 
to he, in his opinion, deserving of some permanent record, j 
At iireseiit, the journal in questiou almost, if not entirely, | 
reaches ‘ the largest size alloweil by law;’ at that time, [ 
it consisted merely of a single deiiif' sheet. Now, the 
New castle iK'ople would he niiiazcil beyond mcasiiro if 
they did not rceiavc a* breakfast-time, on the morning., 
of puhlieatiun, the parliamentary, and all other import¬ 
ant news of the night; then, Jlie latest T.aindon news 
was four days old. Hut a better idea of the journal 
can jicrliaps be given, by stating what it lacked than 
what it then conta'ned. It had no leaders, no parlia¬ 
mentary reports, and very little indeed, in any shape, 
that could be termed political news. Jji tliese matters, 
i^s conductor had to say, with Canning^ knife-grinder: 

‘ Story 1 God bless you, I have none to tell, sir.’ Not that 
the political w'orlcl was unfruitful in uil'airs of moment; 
it was a liiftc of no small change, interest, and excite¬ 
ment. In the period referred to, tlie Grenville ministry 
had endeavoured to hiirJen the American colonics, by 
means of tin; st.anqi-duties, with some of the debt con¬ 
tracted in the late w'ar. 'i’licreiipon, immense discontent 
had arisen at hfiaic igid abroad; tliat odnitnistra- 
tion liad fallen; and Ihc^ Koekingham niinistry, which 
was then funned, found full employment (in 17CG)in 
undoing^whaf had Been efli'cted in the previous yerft. 
Hoy the Grafton imnistry was n«^ formed; liow tlie 
unfortunate design of taxing the uoionisls was revived; 
and liow that policy ended, roiulers of English Ustory 
know full well. John Wilkes, too, had been aueady 
persecuted into prominenoe, although not yet forced up 
to the heighf of Ids popularity with the masses. But, 
notwithstanding these and other stirring incidents, tho 
Chi%nick wa.«, polilically speaking, almost a blank. 
Erom time to time, it was stated tliat the royal assent 
hiq} been given to certain measures; but concerning tlie 
prepaVation and discussion of those measures, nothing 
was known. A few otner political facts of interest, 
indeed, such aa tho arrival ot‘ Wilkes in London from 
Erance; the repeal of the objanxious Stamp Act; the 
riots of tlie Spitaliiclds weavers aceuunt of tho 
importation^of*Erench silks; and an attack upon tlie 
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At tills time (1765-0), Dt Johnson had reached the 
zenith of liis fame; Gray vaa hecomiiig popular} 
Smollett hod written most of his novels} Goldsmith 
was about to iwesent the world with his exquisite Fiber 
of Wokffiddt Gibbon had returned to England from 
iiome with tto idea (£ Tim Decline and ^all floating in 
his braip} Thomai Chfttterton, • 

- ' theiviarvellous boy, 

The sleeplesi soul that perished in his pride,’ 

had already ^vea jToofs of liis wondrous precocity} 
the gen^ne sailor-l>oet, Falconer, had lately published 
Tie S/dpwrecki Laurence Bteme had just collected 
the materials for liis Sentimental Journey f Sir William 
Ulackstone bad publislied his celebrated Commentaries ,■ 
Wesley and Whitefleid had not yet ended their useful 
career} the star of Edmund llurke was rising; and 
Jeremy Bentham, being then (1706) hut soveuteea 
years of ago} had taken his master’s degree at Oxford, 
althou)^, it is true, the first literary performance of 
the eccentric philosopher did not appear till some years 
later. Homo, Moore, and Cohnan, had ajipcared sue- 
cessfuHy as dramatists, and were about to be followed 
by Mocklhi, Cumberland, Goldsmith, and Shericlua. 
Newcastle or district celebrities of the time included 
Mark Akenside, the author of The Flettsures of the 
Imagination; Dr Thomas Percy, dean of Carlisle, who 
published, in 1766, ills Udiques of JEru/lish Poehy; and 
I>r John Langhome, a northern divine of uo small 
impulajity in his day as a poet. Among other illus¬ 
trious livmg men, were Horace Walpole, Henry Mac¬ 
kenzie, Biair, Hume, Adam Smith, Dt liubcrlsoii, 
Garrick, Beynolds; and lastisiiot least, WAliaiu Pitt, 
who, in 1700, was created Earl of Chatham. 

But let us teturn to our more immediate purpose— 
that of making a few selections from the Chronicle, 
some (rf which will doubtless reflect fiir less credit on 
tlio age than the enumorntiun we have just made of 
eminent individuals. Now and then, a duel took place j 
in Hyde Park. Tlie amusements of some of our aristo- ! 
crate did not always exhibit them hi any very dignified | 
position, as witn^ the subjoined:—‘ Sir Charles Bun- i 
burv ran 100, yards at Newmarket for 1000 guineas, 
against n tailor witli 40 lb. weiglit of cabbage, alias 
shreds.’ 

Here is a paragraph, from the number for March J 5, 

1706, relative to the recreations of some less elevated 
in the social scale: ‘ Sunday morning, a little Before 
three o’clock, a mateh at marbles was played under the 
piazza at Coveat Garden by the Uglit of thirty-two 
links (by several rogues well known in thav circle), for 
tweiity guineas a side.’ 

A few other quotations may bo deemed worthy of 
republication, aUhougli some of them may liavc no, 
direct or impoitant bearing. The audacity of highway 
robbers at this period is known to everybody. The 
following, dated December 21, 1766, gives a tolerably 
oorroet idea of the usual style odopt^ by those gentle- 
njOB of the road:—‘ Thursday, the Leeds and Leicester 
stage-eoaclses wore stopjied on Finchley Common by 
a liighwayman, who took from the, passengers'^ consi¬ 
derable sum of money. A nobleman's cook, a young 
woman about tweuty-flve,^ declared sh 6 would net be 
.robbed, when the highwayman, admiring her courage, 
let her afono. He broko the coach-glass with his 
Ipistol, gave the coachman half-ttorown to get it 
jnended.' ^ws from London, dated January 9, 1766, 
say#: ‘ Rsriy nn Tuesday morniugi a memto of par- 
J4m»ent) on his roturn home in a chair to his liouse in 
New Palace Yard, was sttmnod and robbed by a single 
footpad of his purse, in which were sixty-three guineas.’ 

About tha aaste tune, wc. arc informed that ‘the 
celebratad J.if, Rousseau hath for the present jtakero 
up his rosidenoo at a friend's house in Putney.’—TJ^ 
number for October 20, 176fe contains an advertiro- 
ment of a ‘beggar’s stand’ (copied from tho Publk 


Advertiser'^, ‘ toibe let, in a cliaritable neighbourhood. 
Ineoine, about SOs. a week.’ 

Tho following rofbrenco to our acquaintances, the 
Sikhs, now. sufficiently well tnown, is curious, as it is 
doubtless one of their first appearances in the columns 
of the English press. It is dated July 6, 1700: ‘The 
Beyques, an idolatrous peoxile inhabiting tho neighbour¬ 
hood of Cochemire, whose name wasthardly known two 
years ago, have beaten Abdaly and 'the Patanes whom 
Im commanded.’ Modern Cockneys would stare to 
read a iiaragraph like this: ' A gr<git deal of gross hath 
been cut down about Islington, Kentisli-Town,’ &c. 

We wiU conclr^c our selections, which have now 
grown quite desultory and miscellaneous, by tiie brief 
obituary of a ‘ remarkable ’ man, from the Chronicle of 
July 26, 1766 i ‘Thur:41ay, died at his house near 
Tlamjistead, tlie Kev. Mr i^utkeoto, remarkable for 
havl^ a leg of mutton every .night for supper during 
a coura» of forty years, smoking ten pipes as constantly, 
luid drinkhig three bottles of port.’ 

- • - : - 

GENIUS FOR EMIGRATION. 

Lady E. Syuart WouTLEr, in the odcount of her jour¬ 
ney in America, mentions that she saw a man proceeding 
on foot across the Isthmus of Papama, bound for the 
Pacific, carrying a huge box on his back that would 
almost have contained a house. It was really a dread¬ 
ful thing to see the poor man, full-cry for California, 
toiling along with Ills enormous burden, imder ^tropical 
sun, the heat of wliich lie required to endure through 
forty miles of wilderness, and no chance of relief or 
refreshment by tlie way.,^et this serio-comie sjiectacle 
is not singular. Multitudes seem to liave gone to the 
diggings witli every species of encumbrance, and in a 
totally unsuitable garb. Spldadid dress - coats and 
waistcoats, boots and pantaloons^ but no working- 
clothes, nor implements for camping, and in many 
instances not even a Roak; everything suitable for the , 
enjoyment of their gulden promises, with nothing to 
assist ill rcalisiiig them. • * 

Nearly the sonic thing has occurred in inniAnerable 
instances as regards Australia. The men going thitiier 
must in general be sliciilierds or their masters} and to 
be eitlicr to any purpose, they must gojar into the bush, 
^or this they required a talent for cmstructing huts 
for themselves and servants, and iiurdles for tho cattle, 
and consequently tools to assist them} but tliey often 
went without either tools or talents, and so had to pay 
extravagantly for very common services. Thty may 
have lia^ common clothes, but they had made no pro¬ 
vision for living far from the assistance of women } and 
consequently, if ||,coat-slcevo was torn, it muit hang 
just as it was; if a stacking was out at heel, havmg 
neither needles nor worsted, nor tlie power of using 
them, they ifiid no pther resource b»t to tie the hole 
togeriior. 'They had no idea of washing and dressing, 
and consequently must want clean linen, or stockings, 
and every other article of clean apparel, till a '#oman 
eould be heard of, and bribed to assist them. The 
consequeneciwas, that it was cheaper to buy new articles 
than either wasipr mend the old. It is doubffol whether 
maAy hsd not omiPted to learn to share themselv^, or 
to provide razoA or strops, or even scissms. 

'Q'hen as to baking bread, or cooking llie humblest 
meal, th^ were*equall^at a less. They seem to have 
had no idea of^the humblest gn^e, or even of a flat and 
easily-cleaned stone fof a .heaiih; and so, having 
kneaded their ‘damper,’ it is never said how they 
thrust it i}} the ashes till it waa ^^iaily heated, and 
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comparatively lit to be eaten. They hiive mutton, and ] 
mutton only; but how cooked is equally unknown. 
It is not known that they have jiny apparatus what¬ 
ever, stew or frying pan^ or even a hook -and string. 
Yet the natives of Gotland may have seen many things 
nicely baked by means of a hot hearthstone below, a 
griddle with live coals above, and burning turf all round. 
A single pot with^atcr is a boiler; with the juice of 
the meatf or little more, a stew-pan; or merely sur¬ 
rounded by Are, an oven: but it i.s believed miuiy haye 
not that single pot.*- Even the cheap crock that holds 
salted meat might also be turnei^ into a pudding- 
dish ; and such a vessel as that wh]r<h of old held the 
asitos of the dead, and now' occasionally holds salt, the 
•French peasant often turns into a pot-au-jhi —a pot for 
boiling his soup—and nuAce^ that soup out of docks 
and nettles collected by the wayside, w'ith a little meal 
—delicious if seirsoned with salt and a scrap of meat, 
or a well-picked lark or Bjiarrow, or even a nicely- 
skinned and washc-d thigh of a frog ! 

Tile native's of New ilolland themselves get fat upon 
serpents well-killed—thaf- is, with the heads adroitly 
cut off, so ns not to sufter the poison to go tiirough the 
body; or upon car'th or tree worms nieely roasted. The 
Turlcs roast their hebohs —something ne.ar to mutton- 
chops—by lioldiiig them to the lire on skewers. Eut 
tile inhabitants of (ireat Eriluin, accustomed to com¬ 
forts unknown to any oilier part of tlie worlil, an*, 
when deprived of these comfort", the most helpless in 
the woutl. 

'J'he natives of Ireland might bo supposed to be excel¬ 
lent subjects for emigration, for at home they have often 
only straw and rags for beds, stones fur seats, and one 
larger in the middle for a tghV’; while the basket or 
‘kish’fiiat washes the potfitoes, receives them again 
when boiled: so tliat the pot and basket are tlie only 
articles of furniture. «Simplicity beyond this is liardly 
conceivable: there is but one step beyond it—wanting 
the pot, and tliro«ing the potatoes, however cooked, 
broadcast upon tlie stone-table ; and this is possible by 
rruasting the potatoes in tlie eihbers. The (luaclios 
of South America t^eaeh liow even the most savoury 
meal of beef may' be oktaiiicd without pot or oven— 
namelyfby roasting it in the skin! It is called rnnte- 
con-cuero —flesli in tlie skin—and ia pronounced deli¬ 
cious. Diogenes threw away his dl-sh, liis only article 
of furniture, upon seeing a hoy drink from bis hand; 
and after this example, an Irishman might throw away 
his pot; thougli we would nut recommend him to do se. 

Unless people know how to prepare food, they may 
starve in the midst of comparative pli-nty. It is 
alleged—though wo do not vouch for the fact—that 
wlicn vthcat and maize were carried into Ireland and 
given gratis, the famine was not stayed. 'I'hongli 
they liiul tlie wheat and maize, tliey could rfot grind 
them ; if ground, they could not cook them—they had 
neithei* vessels nor fuel; if ves#els attd fuel were given, 
they were still unable to nssift themselves—they had 
nqt skill to cook them ; and if copked, t^iey (^nild not 
eat them—they had never been ac(-ustonicd to do so! 
Such aro the oflectswf carrying contentment too far : the 
individual becomes wholly rcsourceless. 

We«try to induce them to flsli tvitU the same results. 
If we give tliem boats, they liave no' nets; give then]' 
nets, they know not how to use them; t^h them to 
use them, and they can ncitlicr cook nor eat the fish ; 
and ns to selling them for other comforts, there i| no 
market! Without a knowledge*of agriculture, or 
Ashing, or even talents to feed themselves, such men 
are useless in any quarter, unless as subjects to*bo 
'^■taught; and now at last, but jureatly ^)o late, they are 
being taught, and the mueli-abused railway will con’y 
their produce tb the.mSrkbt. » ' 

The Bcottish Qe^t is* more shifty. In the old days 
when ho liad Hesh «nd little else to cat, he could broil 
it^n the bools; and ^ SAoteh collop is pbrhaps equal to 


a Turkish kebob. Wo wonder if in Australia the lOiig- 
forgotten Scotch collop liai^boen revived? It requires 
no cooking-vessels. It maybe held to the Are on a 
twig, or laid on the coals and turned by a similar twig 
—bent into a collop-tungs—or even by the Angers. 

In the llAkfllion of 1746, the Scoto-Celt could 
kaead into a cake the meal, wliich hqcarriud ai^his sole 
provision, and knew that it might td be Arod upon a 
griddle; but if ho had no omer convenience, be could 
knead it in his bonnet, and cat it raw, and go forth to 
meet and conquer the best-appointed soldiers in Europe, 
It was only when at last lie liad neither rest nor fmid 
tliat lio was (Kspersed — not conquered. A lowland 
Scot is bettor. With a disii and hot water, and of 
course tlie meal and salt, he can make brose, and live 
and thrive upon it. 

How John Hull, wlio in his own country is carni¬ 
vorous, and will have ins roast-pig on Sunday, if he 
should slave all the week—how he gets ‘on in a n6w 
country, is more doubtful. Very likely, having more 
wants, lie makes more provision for them; but ns 
below a certain rank he is not a writing animal, less is 
known of liis successes or dilHeultios. For our own 
part, we think we would liavc made an excellent 
('rusoe, and your Crusoe is the only man for a nciv 
country. 

Some years ago, we travelled over the backbone of 
Scotland, and returned somewhat on its western An, 
Aoth on foot; and all our equipments were a travel¬ 
ling dress, a stout umbrella, and a parcel in wax-cloth 
strapped on our left shoulder, not larger than is gene-- 
rally seen in the hands of a comiuereial traveller—that 
i.s, twelviiinches by sJfc or eiglit; and yet we never 
wanted for anylliing. It is true we had generally the 
convi'bience of inns by the way; but if by our Tm- 
n‘ller'.i (lukh (whicli we also carried) w'e saw the stage 
was to be long, an oaten cuke, with a jtlug of whcateii 
bread for tlie last inoulliful, to keep down licartliurn, • 
and a slice of cold beef or ham, or a hard-boiled egg, 
were ample provisions. Drink 7 There was no lack 
of drink. Springs of tlio most beautiful water were 
frequent by the roadside, and constantly bubbling up, 
witliout noise or motion, through the purest sand, 
though heaven only was looking upon them; and a 
single leaf from our inemorandum-book, formed into 
the shape oi' a grocer’s twist as wanted, served us ns 
a drijlking-eiip throughout the journey. Had we even 
been overtaken by night, it was summer, and a bed 
untler wblns, or upon lieatlier, with our umbrella set 
against the wind, and secured to us, would have been 
delightful. Once, indeed, we feared this would Lave 
been our fate ; for on the very top of Corryarriek, and 
consequently nine miles or more from house or home 
idn any direction, wc sjiraiiied our ankle, or rather an 
old sprain returned. To all appcaraiice, we were done 
for, and piiglit have sat stiff for days or weeks by tho 
solitary spring that happened to be near at tho instant. 
Hut a piece of Aaniiel from tlie tliroat, and a tape from 
the wondrous parcel, enabletl us again to wag; and wo 
Anished our allotted journey to Dalwhinnie in time for 
dinner, \ea, and supper in one—and then to our journal 
with glorious ^ronity! 

Odr arrangements for the continent were equally 
simple. * Wlien we were asked to shew our luggage, on- 
entering France, we produced a portmanteau nine 
inches by six. ‘ Voiliimamagasinl’ It was opened, and 
there were certainly some superAuitics, though natural 
enough in an incipient traveller. ‘line plume pour 
ccrire I’Histoirc de la France!’—‘Un cahier pour la 
memo! ’ And tho intending historian of France, even 
with his imported pen and paper-book, and also three 
shirts and some pairs of socks, was allowed to go to his 
^nuu», with his maytmn in his liaud, adS start by the 
l^t conveyance; while his less fortunate fellow- 
travellers hud to dine in absence of their luggage, and 
per'haps givtj^tho town that had the honour of being 
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their laiK^ing'pIacc, the profit of their company for the 
night. • 

But Tv-hat is the use of all these insinuations of 
aptitude for colonisation, when there is not such 
another man in the world ? We beg pardon ; but wo 
have actually discovered such another, an# to introduce 
him suitjibly has been the sole a,ira of our existence in 
writing this interesting nrefaco. In a most authentic 
newspaper, we find the ftllowing admirable history, 
copied from the iVeio York Express :— 

‘ A man who had been an unsuccessful dclver in the 
mines of Georgia, on hearing the thrilling news of tlic 
gold placers of California, had his s^rit quickened 
witiiin him; and although ho had arrivedi at an age— 
being about sixty—when the fires of youth usually 
cease to bum with vigour, he fixed his eyes upon the 
far-distant and but little-known country, and resolved 
that ho would wend his w'ay thilher alone, imd oven in 
the absence of that friend, generally thought indispens¬ 
able, money, of which ho was wliolly destitute. 

‘ Linder such circunistnuees, it would not avail to 
. think of a passage round “ Tlie Horn,” or hy the more 
\ineertain, and at tlic same time iinpeidected route, 
across tlic Isthmus. But as California was on this 
continent, lie knew lliat tliore was a way tliither, 
tliough it might lead tlirough trackless deserts and 
barren wastes. Tliese w'Gre not enougli to daunt ids 
determined spirit. He bent his way to the “ Katlier of 
Waters,” and worked his way as lie could, tilijrc foiindt 
hiniscirat ■“ Independence,” in liealtli, and wffii no less 
strcngtii, and witli I.jO dollars in liis ptir.se. Ho liad 
no family to provide for, or even eonipaiiiofl to care for, 
on tlie route which he was altyvt to enter. •V'ot some 
tilings were necessary for liiniself; and to relievo liis 
body from the pressure of a load, lie jirovided l.lm.sclf 
with a wlieol-barrow, on whieli to jilaee Ids traps. 

‘ It must not ho supposed that our iiero w:is ignorant 
of the large nunihor of eiidgranis tliat was moving over 
the plains, and it is quite, prohalilo tliat his s.agae.ity 
was precocious enougli to look aliead at tlic result of 
attempting to carry fortvanl sueli ponderous loads, and 
such a variety of at least dispensable things as the earlier 
parties started with. A detailed list of the amount and 
yariety of goods and wares, useful and supertluous, 
including many of tlic appendages of leflned and 
fisliiouablc life, would astoni.sh tlie reader. Our hero 
was not in a. hurry. Ho reasoned tims: “Tlic^vorld 
was not made in a day; tlie race is not always ftft- llio 
swift.” He trundled along Ids barrow, enjoying tlie 
conitbrts of his pipe, the object of wonder to many, and 
the subject of iiiueli sportive remark to tliose wlio were 
hurried along liy their fresh nml spirited teams on tlieir 
first days. 

‘ Many weeks had not passed, liowcvcr, before our, 
traveller had tangible evidence tli.at trouble bad fallen 
to the lot of some who liad preceded Iiim. A stray ox 
was feeding on his track: the mate of wliich, he after¬ 
wards learned, was killed, and this one turned adrift as 
useless. lie coaxed this waif to be tlie companion of 
his journey, taking care to stop where he could provide 
himself with the needful sustcniqjce. He Iftid not 
travelled far before he found a m-ito for his ox, and ere 
long a wagon, which had given way in some of its jpurfs, 
and been abandoned hy its rightful owner, and left in 
the road. Our travelling genius was aroused to turn 
these mishaps to his own advantage; so ho went 
straightway to work to patoli and bolster up the wagon, 
bound his Mthful oxen to it, and changed his employ¬ 
ment from trundling a wheel-barrow to driving a 
■team. Onward moved the new establishment, the 
owner gathering as he wont, from the suporahuiulancc 
of those who had gone before him, various articles of 
utility—sudi as flour, provisions of all kinds, l^oksj 
implements, even rich carpets, &c. which lia<f been ca.^ 
off as burdensome by other travellers. Ho would 
occasionally find poor worn-out animals that had bSca 


left behind, andjas it was not important for Iiiip to 
speed his course, he gathered them together, stopping 
where there was abundance of grass, long enough for 
his cattle to gain a little streiiglli and spirit.’ Time 
rolled on, and his wagon rolled with it, till he reached 
the end of his journey, when it was di.scovered that he 
had an uncommon fine team and a gocal wagon, &c. 
which produced him on tlic sale a'lOOdollars. 

‘ Being now relieved of the care of liis team, and in 
tlip midst of the gold-diggings, lie soon closed liis 
prospecting by a location; and w''*ilo nil around him 
were eoncentratingjtlieir styengtii to eon.sumniate tlio 
work of years in « few inontiis, lie deliberately com- 
mcneed building, flnisliing, and, as fast as he could, 
fumisliing, a conifortablc cabin. His woixl he gatliererl 
and regularly piled in a sfraij^lit line and peiqiendicular 
iiy y^door, convenient ns tliougli tlic old lady liad 
beer?lTOiin to jirovide his meals. He acted upon the 
adage, *^ever to start till you are ready.” How our 
lioro was ready to eonmience working liis “ claim ;” and 
tills lie did, as lie iid cverytliing el.se, steailily and 
systenialieaHy. , 

. ‘ Hi' m.ay»yet bo seen at ids work, with the prospect 
—if lie lives to be ail old man—of b?iiig rich; for in 
the I.ast two years lie lias aeenmulaled 10,000 dollars.’ 

Need wc add a word ? Tins is deeukslly tlie kind 
of man for emigrating —or, indeed, for remaining at 
home. Wo, being of his own cliaraeter, can conceive 
liis delicious nights of eamping out, his head under 
Iii.s wlieel-liiirrow, until lie arrived at llu: dignjjy of a 
wagon; liis principal luggage lieiiig perliaps a coverlet, 
to preserve liiiii from tlie cold in sleep, and a gnii that 
unscrewed, and its appendage.s, to provide him a fresh 
liird or lieef. It is very qjrc^able that he suiight ncitlior 
of tlic.se, Init was contcim-d witli sonictliing tonecn- 
trated and ]ireserveil, ami tlius feasted; and with a 
drink from some delicious spriisg, or from a bottle— 
that could not be broken — supplied at tlie last'spring 
lie liad passed, lay down eonscioiis d liis progress, well 
satisfied witli tlie past, and hopeful of the future. 

On bis arrival at Ids destination, hi,s conduct is 
equally exemplary. Every one should provide for the 
preservation of life and liealtl^ as^iJst measures; and 
if not done at a rate wliieli future exertions ar* likely 
to render iirolitnblc, why make tlie expenditure ? Now, 
many are in all these now adventures expending on 
inevitable necessities—having made no previous pro¬ 
vision for them—.sucJi sums as render alkllieir exertions 
lippeless; wiiile at the same time they are sacrificing 
hcaltli and strcngtii. 

Tile govcniiiiciit of Australia has certainly been 
very sueccsSful in preserving order at tlie gold placers 
tliere, and bus given its sanction iqion moderate terms; 
for here, we believe, gold and silver mines nro inter 
rei/aliri, .tnd could have been entirely soixed by the 
crown. We sincerely trust it will approjiriate the 
great and unexpected rey.-nuc thence arising in ifiiprov- 
iiig tlic roads through ^lis magnificent country, and 
providiiiE shelter for the traveller; for at tliis momcn|, 
many or tli# roads^ being over the steepest moun¬ 
tains, and tlic gradients unmitigat»d liy cuttings,' or 
any other act of engineering whatever, they are all 
but impassable, and are travelled with the gijpatest 
^ortiiro to the unfortunate animals concerned. It 
was the reproach of Spain, that though in possession 
of South Aifierica for centuries, she hod formed few 
roads; and that the few formed were bad, and tlio ’ 
acci^nniudalion in Bieir neighbourhood of the worst 
description—oft#n oiien sheds, without food or fumi- 
tu'ie, or indeed inhabitants; or if inhabited, with only 
stones for 8eats,«md ra^ed mounds of earth for beds. 
Even now, in little more than half a oentury, things 
arc better in «Vustniha ^han 1#iis, at least wherever 
government has extended. But there is a vest deal 
more to bo done; aad it is a pitji'that* in tlio first 
place 8ttital}le schools .arc not forced for the persons , 
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intepding to emlgra^, tmd opportaitty given them 
to do so, without the degradation of crhne, and the 
expense and disgrace of q^nviction. 

> 

employees and employed. 

The Wwttninater Review for .Tanuary, in an able and 
temperate artlcld{' entitled Employers and Employed, 
delineates the progress of the working power from the 
original condition of serfdom, tlirough that of vassalage, 
which prevailed inathe middle ages, to tlio system of 
simple contract in which w* now fljd it in Prance and 
America. This the writer regards attpart of a universal 
progress towards a more and more equalised condition 
of the various orders of men—‘ an equality, not perhaps 
of wealth, or of mind, or of inftcrent power, but of sociaj 
condition, and of individual rights and freedom.’ In 
England, however, wo are only in n state of transition 
from that relation of protection on the one hand, and 
respect or loyalty on the other, which constituted the 
system of vassalage, to the truo»democr.atic relation 
which assumes a perfect equality and independence in 
the contracting parties. ‘ Tlie lUiuter cannot divest 
himself of the idea, that in virtue of his rank he is 
entitled to deference and submission; and the work¬ 
man conceives that, in virtue of his comparative 
poverty, ho is entitled to assistance in difliculty, and 
to protection from the consequences of his own folly 
and improvidence. Each party expects from the other 
something more than is expressed or imidied in the 
covenant between them. The workman, asserting his 
equality and independence, claims from his employer 
services which only inferiority can legitimately demand; 
the master, tacitly and in hi^jakrt denying tliis equality 
and in3ependence, repudia^s claims which only tlic 
validity of tliis plea of equality and independence cmi 
effectually nonsuit or Mqnidate.’ 

Argmng that ‘ the recipnxial duties of employers and 
employed, as sttchf are comprised within the limits of 
their covenant,’ the writer goes on to say, that never¬ 
theless there remains a relation* of ‘ fellow-citixcnship 
and of Christian neighbourhood,' by virtue of which tlie 
employer owes semce io his work-people, seeing that 
‘ everywnan owes service to every man whom he is in a 
position to serve.’ I^et not tlie rharisaic fundholder 
and lazy mortgagee Suppose that the great cmirtoyers 
of labour are thus under a peculiar obligation from 
which they are exempt. Tlie obligation is assumed to 
be equal upon all who have power and means; and it 
only lies with special weight at the door of the employer 
Of multitudes, in as far as he is in a situation to exercise 
influence over their clioractcr and conduct, *and usually 
has g^ter means of rendering aid suited to their 
particular necessities. i 

Before proceeding to expound the varioifs duties 
thus imposed upon the employer, the writer lays down 
a prinnwy duty ns essential tea tlie •duo performance of 
the rest—namely, he must sag to making his business 
sgexiced; and for this end ho musj pe>saess a guSicient 
capital at starting j and he must n#t, for any reasons of 
vanity or benevolence, or through laxness, pay higher 
wages than the state of the labour-market and the 
prospects of trade require. Of the secondary duties 
which next Come in course—and whicli, be it remenv 
bered, arise not from the mastership, tot from the 
neighbourship—the first is that of ‘ making his fac¬ 
tory, and the processes carried on there, as hedthy 
as care and aanitary science can render them.’ ‘This 
is the more incumbent upon him, as ft is little likely 
to be thought of or demanded by his workmen. R is 
a topic on which his oultivatad InteBigence is almost 
. Bute to place him for ahead of them; and out Of the 
■ superiority, aa wo hat^e •scciis springs %he obligation.’' 
Our reviewer adjij the remark, that, ‘ in the minor 
workshops, stud cs^ially in the work-rooms of tailors 
; apd seoihstresscB, jbljp Employers are still, fiir the most 


part, unawakaied to the importance and imperativeness 
of this class of obligations. • The health of thousands is 
s’acrifleed from pure ignorance and want of thought.* 

One mode of serving those who work for him’, which 
the circumsl^oes render appropriate, is to provide 
them with dobent and comfortable dwellings. Much 
llSa been done in this way. ‘In almost all,country 
establishments, and in tnosUof those in the smaller 
towns, the employers haveXeen o*reful to surround 
their mills with substantial and well-built cottages, 
often with gardens attached to them, containing four 
rooms—kitchen, acuUery, and two bedrooms: cottages 
which are let for rents which at once remuncrato the 
owner and aSe easy for the occupier.’ Even in largo 
towns, wliere there are great local difficulties, somc- 
tliing has been done by the building of Model Lodging- 
houses, and by the efforts of Societies for improving 
the Dwellings of tlio Boor. The writer specifics one 
of the greatest difflcnltics as existing in the working- 
people themselves: when provided with a variety of 
rooms for the separation of the varimis members of 
their families, they are very apt to defeat the whole ♦ 
plan by taking in lodgers, and contenting themselves 
witli tl)c filthy and depraving huddlement out of which 
tlieir benevolent superiors endeavoured to rescue them. 
But it may be hoped that, by promoting only a few of 
the more intelligent and better-disposed to such im¬ 
proved dwellings, and thus setting up good examples, 
•the multitude might in time be trained to an appre¬ 
ciation of the decency and comfort of ampler accommo¬ 
dation. Anptlier wide field of usefulness is open to' 
the employers in the establishment of schools, rckding- 
rooins, bn"is, wash-hudSles, and the like. 

It strikes ns that the writer of this article is not true 
to lii# own principle in his view of the duties of tlio 
employer. 'VVe readily grant the duty of making his 
business prosperous and his worksliops healthy. To 
fail in the latter particular especially, were not merely 
to fail in a duty, but to incur a heavy positive blame. 
But wo cannot sec how it is incumbent on the employer 
to provide liouscs for the persons who enter into the 
labour-contract witli him, any more than to see that 
they get their four-pound loaf of a certain quality or 
price. It may be a graceful thing, a piece of noble 
bcncvoloneo, to enter into these bvdlding schemes, but 
it is also to go back into that system of vassalage out 
of wjlich it is assumed that tlie relation of employer 
and eDiplo 3 ’-cd is passing. Either the new buildings 
will pay as speculations, or they will not. If they are 
sure to pay, ordinary speculators will be as ready to 
furnish tlicm as bakers are to sell bread. If the con¬ 
trary be the case, why burden with the actual or pro¬ 
bable loss tlic party in a simple contract which involves 
I no such obligation ? Clearly, there must be no great 
reason to cxjicct a fair return for capital laid out in 
this way, or we should sec building schemes for the 
working-classes taken up extensively by ordinary spe¬ 
culators. For employers, then, to enter mto such plans, 
must in some degree be the result of benevolent feelings 
towards their men; raid, so far, we must Itold tliero is 
an acknowledgment on both sides that the system of 
vassalage is yet extinct amongst us, and that th« 
time for its extinction is not yet come. 

If wo look, however, at the entire condition of the 
working-people of England, we shall see that it acknow¬ 
ledges the same truth in some of its broadest features. 
TVlicn a time of depression comes, and factories do not 
require half ,of their usual number of hands, or even 
BO many, it is never expected, on any hand, tW the 
superfluous labourers are to maintain themselves till 
better times return. The employer is expected to keep 
them in his service, at, least on short time, and at a 
M^ueed •remuneration, although at a ruinous losa to 
Rimself. The workmen, though well aware of the con¬ 


tingency, make littlo or no provision against it, tot 
calmly trust to the-funds of their employers, Or ito 
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contributions of the class to trliich these belong. Now, 
while such a practice exist*, the relation of employer 
and employed is not that of independent contractors, but 
so far that of the feudal baron and his villeins, or of a 
chieftain and his ‘following.’ It is, in ^ct, a volun¬ 
tarily maintained slavery on the part of Tlie operatives 
—a habit ns incompatible with political liberty as with 
moral dignity and progress, and therefore a sore evil in 
our state. Obviously, t^perfect the system of inde¬ 
pendent contract, the workmen would need to redeem 
themselves from that condition of utter unprovidedness 
in which the great bulk of them are for the present 
content to live. Instead of what we sle so prevalent 
now—a sort of hopelessness as to the benefits of saving 
—a dread to let it be known or imagined of them that 
they possess any store, lest it lead to a reduction of 
their wages (a foolish fallacy), or deprive them of a 
claim on their employer’s consideration in the event of 
a period of depression (a mean and unworthy fear), wc 
must see a dignified sense of independence, resting on 
the possession of some kind of property, before we can 
expect that even this stage in the Progress of Labour 
.sljall bo truly reached. 

But is it not just one of the essential disadvantages 
attending the contract system, or may we rather call 
it the system of weekly hire, that while it if/'f mpts the 
employer to frugality, by the obvious bem*£fd to him 
of constant accumulation, it leaves the cmpiuycu, as a 
mass, without a sufficient motive to the sa^r. virtue,* 
and thus insures their being retained in tlmt unpro¬ 
videdness which forbids independence an(J true social 
dignity? On this point, were we a worjjman, we 
should be sorry to rest in an itiflrmative, or to allow it 
to slacken our exertions or sap our self-denial; because 
if tliere is a higher development of the labouring* state 
in store for society, it can only be attained by the more 
speedy perfection of the contract state in the. entire 
imkpendenee of the worh-man. The writer from whom 
we have quoted thinks, and with his sentiments wc 
entirely concur, that ‘ society, in its progress towards 
an ideal state, may have to undergo modifications, com¬ 
pared with which all previous ones will seem trifling 
and superficial. Of one thing only can we feel secure 
—namely, that the loyal and punctual ilischarge of all 
the obligations arising out of existing social relations 
will best hallow, beautify, and elevate those relation.s, 
if they are destined to bo permanent; and wilfjbest 
prepare a pcaceM and beneficent advent for their suc¬ 
cessors, if, like so much that In its day seemed eternal, 
they too arc doomed to pass away.’ 


AKEOSOTE OF THE FIEI.D OF SllEKRIFUUIK. 

My grandfather, William Wilson, was born in the 
farmhouse of Drumbrae, on the estate of Airthrey, at no 
great distance from the field of Sherrifmuir. At the 
rebellion of 1715, he was a lad of fifteen years of age, and 
learning that the rebels under the Earl of Mar had met 
with the royal forces under the Duke of Argylo in the 
neighbourhood, on the morning of Sunday the 12th 
November, while it was Still dusk, he^went to the* top of 
a neighbonring hill named Qlentye, from which the 
whole of the moor was discernible, and oii'which a minf- 
ber of country people wore stationed, attracted to tho 
spot, like himself, by curiosity, Being at no great dis¬ 
tance from both armies, he could see them distinctly. 
The Highlanders, who observed no regular order, ho 
compared to a large, dark, formless cloud, forming a 
striking contrast to the regular lines and disciplined 
appOarasoe of the royal army. After observing them 
for some space of time, an orderly dragoon, sent by tho 
Duke of Argyle, rode up to the spot where the spectators 
stood, warnmg them to remove ^m a position m which 
they wore in al gieat danger as the combatamfo them-y 
selves. My gnuidfother Mcordingly returned home, 
listening tilth atm to the sharp report of musket:^, inter¬ 
mixed with the hooming of cannon, Vrhich now informed 


hhn that the battle had commenced. He had not.been 
long in the house when a dismounted dragoon made bis 
appearance, requesting to hare his left wrist bandaged, 
BO as to stop the blood. The iiand had been cut ofi'', and 
his horse killed under him, and he was on his way to 
Stirling to seek surgical aid. While his wishes wero 
being complied with, he occupied himself in taking some 
refreshment, till one of the farm-servants came in mid 
warned him that four armed Highlanders were coming 
down the hill in the direction of the house. The soldier, 
who had no doubt been taught j^t the Marlborough 
school, and served perhaps at^Ramilhes and Blenheim, im¬ 
mediately went ouj^o the front of the house, which con¬ 
cealed him from his enemies. Presently, he heard by the 
footsteps that one was near, when he instantly presented 
himself at the gable, audssh'st the foremost Highlander 
with his carbine; then, seeing that the others came on 
in file, with short distances between, he advanced 

to meot4Jicm, dropped the second with a bullet from his 
pistol, and out down the third with his sword.* Tlie 
fourth, seeing the fate of his comrades, took to flight. 
After this wholesale'^xecution, the dragoon, with perfect 
coolness, returned to the house) finished his repost, tran¬ 
quilly said liis thanks and adieus, and went off In tho 
direction of Stirling. The next morning the country 
peo])]e were summoned to bury the dead. The ground 
was thickly covered with craiireucji, and life still re¬ 
mained ill numbers of both armies, who begged earnestly 
for water. But what struck my grandfather particularly 
was, that the heads and bodies of a great many of the 
slain royalists w-ore horribly mutilated by tho c'symorcs 
of tho Highlanders; while on those of the Ilighlandors 
themselves nothing was observed but the wound which 
had caused tlieir death .—Communicated by Mr Alexander 
Wilson, shoemaker, 

THINNESS OF A SOAI'-BUHBLE. 

A soap-bubble as it floats in the^ight of the eui^reflects 
to the eye an endless variety of the most gorgeouS'Hnts of 
colour. Newton shewed, that to cveh of these tints 
corresponds a certain thickness of the substance forming 
tho bubble ; in fact, he shewed, in general, that all trans¬ 
parent substances, when reduced to a certain degree of 
tenuity, would reflect these coloursl 'Near the highest 
point of the bubble, just befSre it bursts, is ^always 
observed a spot which reflects no colour and appears 
black., Newton shewed that the thickness of the bubble 
at this black point was the 2,.500,000th part of an inch ! 
Now, as the'bubblc at this point possesses the properties 
of water as essentially as does the Atllmtie Ocean, it 
follows that the ultimate molecules forming water must 
have less dimensions- than this thickness.— Lardner’s 
Handbook. , 

ENGUSII rLOUGHING. • 

, The following, written from England, is going the round 
of the pajlcrs, and is as true as the gospel, in my opinion. 
1 have seen better ploughing here with a pair of oxen than 
in the old country avith^vo horses; but JohnnWwon’t 
learn. ‘ Lord! only look at five great, elephant-looking 
beasts in one plough, with*one great lummokin fellow to 
hold the’hamWe, and another to carry tho whip, and 
boy to lead, whose bftits have more jron on them than 
the horses’ hoofs have, all crawling as if going to a fune¬ 
ral ! What sort of a way is that to do work 1 It makes 
me mad to look at ’em. If there is any airthly dfumsy 
fashion of doin’ a thing, that’s the way^they are al-wavs 
sure to git tmre. They’re a benighted, obstinate, Imll- 
headed people the English, that's the fact, and always 
was.’* Well done, Joiyithan—quite true !—Nrom a private 
Letter from Bostof. 

■» JOHN BUNT AN AND MINON-PlttS. 

In No. 417 of this Joimal it is chronicled that John 
■Bunyan scrupled to eat mince^pie]^ because of the super- 
’stitious character populady attached to them; but it 
would appear from an anecdote ’sent^ to ut by i corte- 
mondent, that if this fras true at all of the author of the 
PUgrim's Prtgr^,he must have Vecqived new light upop 
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the subject at a later period of life, \%hen ho was im¬ 
prisoned for preaching—so says the anecdote—in Bedford 
jail, a superstitious lady, thinking to entrap him, sent a 
servant to request his ac£eptsince of a Christmas pie ; 
whereupon Bunyan replied : ‘ Tell your mistress that 1 
accept her present thankfully, for I have learned to dis¬ 
tinguish between a mince-pie and superstition.’ 

—^- >- 

• F 0 R k S T - T E A C H I N G S. 

Tiianis was travelling in the wild-wood * 

Once, a child ofwnig; 

And he marked the forest-nionarclfc, 

, As be went along. * 

llerc, the oak, broad-eaved and spreading ; 

Here, the poplar tall; » « 

Here, the holly, forky-lcaved ; « 

Here, the yew, for the bereaved ; 

Here, the chestnut, with its flowers, and its siiinc- 
bestudded ball. 

Hero, the cedar, paliny-branchcd* 

Here, the hazel low ; • 

Here, the asjicn^ quivering over; • 

Here, the powdered sloe. 

Wondrous was theii' form and fashion, 

Passing beautiful to see 
How the branches interlaced, 

How the leaves each other chased, 

Flutteriuglightly hither, thither on thewind-arous<!)d 

i^OC. 

Then he spake to those wood-dwellers : 

‘ Y 0 are like to men. 

And I learn a lesson from ye 
Wtth my spirit’s ken. ^ 

Like to us in low beginning, 

Children of the psj^ient eiirth; 

Buri4 like us, to rise on high. 

Ever nearer to t^e sky. 

And, like ns, by slow advances from the minute of 
your birth. , 

‘ And, like niort#!*, ye have uses— 

Uses each his own : • 

Eaclf his gift, and each his beauty, 

Not to other known. 

Thou, O oak, the stioiig ship-builder. 

For thy country’s gooil, 

Oivest up thy noble life, 

Like a patriot in the strife, • 

Oive.st up thy heart of timber, as he pouretli out his 
blood. 

• 

• Tlwu, 0 poplar, tall and taper, 

Tlcachcst up on high j 

Like a preacher pointing upward— • * 

Upward to the sky. 

Thmi, 0 holly, with thy berries, 

Gleaming redly bright, • 

Cnmest, like u pleasant frieiffi, 

• Wheh the dying year hath end, • 4 • 

Conicst to the Christmas party, round the ruddy 
flrc-light. • 

‘ liow. O yew, with sombre branches, 

And dark-veiled head— 

Like a monk within the church-yard, * 

When the prayers are said, • 

Standing by the newly-buried 

In the depth of thought— • • 

Tellest, with a solemn grace, • 

Of the earthly dwelling-place. 

Of the soul to live for ever—ofAhe body come to 


0 r.edar, stofln-tndiering, * 
Bent with yqars, and old, 

<';j$tandest Aith thy broad-eaved branches. 
Shadowing o’pr^thif mould • , 


Shadowing o’er the tender saplings. 

Like a patriarch mild, # 

When he lifts his hoary head, 

And his hands a blessing shed. 

On the little ones around him—on the children of 
his chiU. 

* And the light, smooth-barked hazel, • 

Aivd the dusky sloe, 0 
Are the poor men of the forest-— * 

Are the weak and low. 

Yet unto the poor is given 
Power the jtarth to bless; 

And the sloe’s small fruit <rf down, 

And the hazel’s clusters brown, 

Are the tribute they can offer—arc their mite of 
UEefulness. 

‘ When tlie awful words wore spoken, 

“ It i.s finished ! ”— 

Wlicii tlie all-loving heart was broken. 

Bowed the patient hciul; 

When the earth grew dark as midnight 
In her solemn awe— 

Then the forest-branches all 
Bent, with reverential fall — 

Dent, as bent the Jewish foreheads at the giving of 
the law. 

‘ Dut one tree was in the forest 
That rpfused to bow ; 

Then a sudden blast came o’ei it, 

And a whis]icr low 

Made t^e leaves and Wanches quiver— 

Shook the guilty tiW ; 

And the voice was: “ Tremble ever 
To eternity: 

Dc a lesson from thee read— 

He that Iiowe-th not his head, , 

And obeyeth not his Maker, let him fear eternally! ” 

’ .So thou stamlest ever shaking, 

Ever quivering witli fear, 

I’or the voice is still upon thee, 

And the whisper near. 

Like the guilty, conscience-haunted ; 

And tlie name for thee 
Is, “ Tlie tree of many thoughts”— 

Ia^“ The tree of many doubts 
*And thy leaves arc thoughts and doubtings—for thou 
ai t the siiincr’s tree. 

‘ Thou, (J chestnut, richly branched, 

St.andest in thy might, 

Dising like a leafy tower 
In the summer light. 

And thy branches are fruit-laden, 

Waving bold and free ; 

And the beams upon thee shed 
Are like blessings on thy head : 

Thou art strong, and fair, anil fruitful—for thou art 
the good man’s tree. 

‘ So,*farowell, great forest-teachers: 

There is a spirit dwells 
• I« the veinffigs of each leaflet. 

In each flower’s cells: 

Ye have each a voice a.nd lesson. 

And ye seem to say: 

“ Open, man, thine eyes to see 
In each flower, stone, and tree, ' 

Sometliiiig pure and soniething holy, as thou passest 
on thy way.” ’ F. C. W. 
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VENICE. 

At six, on a bright morning, the 1st of Soptcmbcr 
1851, we left tlie quay of Trieste in the steamer for 
Venice. We were in no particular mood upon the 
subject. If anytiiing, we rather feared that the famous 
City of the Sea might turn out to liave been over¬ 
praised. However, we resolved to be candid. 

The morning passed pleasantly enough. We admired 
the snowy toi)S of the Styrian Alps on the right, and 
the deep green of the Adriatic was beautiful. ‘'VT* hiul 
calculated upon an eight hours’ voyage; it was 
scarcely eleven o’clock when the ijinivicles and towers 
of the city began to appear abo^^he wafer’s edge to 
the west, taking us a little by sVifprise. 11 w.a.s tlumce- 
forward an interesting occupation for an hour or |o to 
watch these objects gradually rising out of the waves. 
By and by, a large dome took its place amongst them ; 
then some little donies and more pinn.aelcs; at length 
a connected range of city oVyects lay along the horizon, 
and this we knew was Venicu. The steamer by and by 
began to wind through some straits or channels of the 
sea, with fortifications covering the low bunks on both 
sides. It went on; and about one o’clock, under a 
bright sun, w'c found ourselves in an open spiu'e of sea, 
opposite the famous series of buildings composed of the 
Doge's Palace, the Cathedral of San Marco, the Pic^tza, 
•&C.—objects perhaps of their kind the most geuerfi,lly 
known in Europe. 

The first few minutes w'ns a confused ini.xture of 
romantic association and solicitude about a right hotel. 
Our thoughts slid with prosaic facility from the lion on 
the top of the obelisk, so well remembered from Caua- 
Ictti’s pictures, to the sign of the Leone Bianca—a place 
of entertainment not far off, much rocommondod by 
Murray. I recalled the Byroniau heroines sailing about 
in those gondolas, which we saw skimming away here 
and there, and wondered whether it would be Ixjst to go 
to Darnell’s or the Emperor of Austria. The flrst^busi- 
ncss was to get a gondola for ourselves and luggage; 
thus, at the very first reducing to the character of a> 
mere cab that picturesque species of conveyance—I, the 
conductor of the party, wondering all the time how much 
those two cowled villains would charge me. Seated 
there with my two ladies, we speedily proceeded along 
the Grand Canal towards the hotel last mentioned, to 
try. if we could obtain accommodation in it. It was 
curious to land from a boat at the steps of a house, and 
walk from the sea into the hall. I'> was dazzling to 
see the splendour of the building, with its fine marble 
I vestibule within, and its superb staircases. Wo'uid not 
i find In it, however, exactly the range of rooms we 
required, and we after all returned along the canal, and 


tried ||||s Hotel de I’Europe, a similar, but somewhat 
plainer lilusc, wlierc we got apartments to our mind. 

I was curious at first to study the arrangements of 
houses and streets iu»Venice', llcrc I found that what 
Iiad once been liic iialacc of a jioblc, presented, first, a 
ground-floor* about three feet above tjic medium level 
of the Adriatic, comjKwed of a broad vestibule crossing 
tbrougli from front to rear, witli tlic inferior ap.irt- 
ments on each sidi'; second, a floor ttf good apartments, 
with an open hall in the centre right over the vestl- 
jbulc—tliis liall adorned with ijieliircs; third, a similar 
good floor, with another hall in the centre, wh’jih had 
been the hauqueling or dining-room, and was now used 
ns the sdlli’-a-iiiaii-jer of llie liotel—and this sallc bad 
balconied windows at one end looking out upon the 
euiiitl. 'riiero was, I a fuurtli floor of iaferior 

rooms, l(\it tlierc I ue\er liad occasion to be. Most 
of the rooms, looking out at thc,sides of the building 
into nari'ow lanes, were ill-lighted : only those having 
windows to the i'ront were light CT ehocrful. I'he 
w'alls, stairc.ases, and floors, wore all of marble—the 
iwoportions large, and’tlie decorations elegant. The 
date, ‘Jan. 167G,’ appeared over ai'» inner door in the 
sallc'. * , 

A side-door in the rear of the house gave me exit for 
a W'alk int(j tlic towii. I found myself in a paved lane, 
liere ealle<l a cal/e, with g(HKl houses on each side. It 
led me into a wider lane, which Inul all tl»c characters 
of # stret't, excepting that it was comparatively narrow, 
and only traversed by people on foot. Here I found 
shops of inat^' kinds, but almost all on a small scale; 
as also many stalls for the sale of fruit and other ^jctty 
articles. Eollowing tliis way to the right, I soon came 
fo tlie ouViide of tlie great square, which is the prin¬ 
cipal public place in the city. It was but necessary 
to go through a wWe p^sage, to find myself iR the 
I’utxza —that well-know* paved and arcaded quad¬ 
rangle, wljijcl^ we havf seen so often in pictures; the* 
fiir cxtremriity being dosed by the, singular church of 
Ht Mark, while close by rose the lolfy campanile and 
the three tall flag-stafls. Wo sauntered for an |iour 
about this grand central region, viewing the outsides 
of'Hungs only, and dreaming of those scenes of the past 
with which tli?y were connected. After dinner, I again 
went out by myself to vralk through the town, for it 
was agreed that wc slfould put off icgulox sight-seeing 
till next day. Let not the reader be surprised to hear 
of walking through Venice. It is permeated in all 
directions by calles and niJ^row streets, wliich cross the 
^als by high^ arched s^nev bridges, thus giving 
i^destrian access to and from all parts of the,city. 
Certainly, however, no such thing as a Vading thorough- 
, fare exists, a^id it must be d^u]| for strangers, to. 
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acqitire tliat local knowledge which will enable them 
• to find thOT way without a guide. Unlike all other 
citiea, no kind of reihide, not so much as a wheel¬ 
barrow, ever rattles along these narrow, tortuous ways. 
The gondolas upon the canals are strictly the only 
conveyances used^m Venice. Tlius the city has a still¬ 
ness whhih, even In its most briliiont days, must have 
impressed strangers with a sense of melancholy. In 
our time, when Venice is reduced at once from inde¬ 
pendence and from wealth, the ^ffect is peculiarly 
depressing. I felt as if Venice wwre only a curiosity 
to look at for a few days, not a place in wliicli 
any considerable portion, life could be spent with 
comfort. ( 

Next morning, at eight o’clock, by which time we 
had breakfksted, a gondola with two rowers waited 
for us at the porch of the hotel, along with a clever, 
well-informed youth named Alessandro, who had 
undertaken to bo our cicerone. The charges for botli 
, gondolas and guides had, we found, been 'raised since 
the late troubles, in common with everything else in 
Venice, liberty being always somehow a provocative to 
taxation, whether temporarily or permanently enjoyed. 
What in 1813 would imve cost six English shillings, 
now stood us eight or nine. The gondola, as is well, 
kno'vMit is ^ long boat, pointed at both ends, and 
painted black—furnished in the centre with cushioned 
seats, all black, over which is erected a kind of cot, 
with windows, to screen the passengers. One man 
stonds^in the fore, anotliejrm the back part, rowing 
with their faces forward, the oar working in a twisting 
manner on the top of^ piece of wood curiously grooved 
for the purpose. I cannot say that I saw anything I 
very peculiar in i!io dress of the gondoliers, or indeed 
in the ai>peBrimce of any of the people of Venice, 
excepting tlie female water-earners. With that excep¬ 
tion, the people aiotdrcssed in much 'he same manner as 
is customary over Euro*t>c generally. So far as 1 recol¬ 
lect, not a single veiled or half-veiled la<ly, sailing in 
her own gondola, met our eyes wliiie we were in Veniee. 
We have to revert for all such things to Goldoni’s plays 
and the. pages of our own Byron. 

The real grand thoroughfare of Venice is the Caivde 
Grande—& wide curving street, which sweeps through a 
great part of the city. The principal palaces of the no- 
hilitjn the superbest of the churches, and the best hotels, 
are placed along this water-street. As we moved along, 
Alessandro told us, in respectable Frcncli, tlie histoiy 
of each great mansion, and what its owners had done 
in this history of the rcpublif: a recital as intelligent 
and as accurate as could lui’ue been expected in a book, 
'®l 08 t of these buildings have a^mcliu^diol^ decayed 
look, being generally very old, and few of the owners 
being able to spend much in or on them. A few that 
lool^ tolerably fresh, are found to be occupied by the 
post, the customs, or some other office, the insignia of 
which figure in gaudy colouring over the princij^al 
entrance. In connection with most of iJie palaces, the 
name of some architect of reputation is menijoned. 
They are wholly of marble; and,' in many cases, round 
stones of a precious kind, or pieces of marble of a bril¬ 
liantly veined character, are^t in a species of fiSne- 
work in fron^ communicating a peculiarly rich eflffect. 
The leafflfip^mg oircamstance com^ded with thed^ 
superb mansions, is*thoir being so closely beset-b^i 
‘^aings.- We saw only-one or two width had 
spare space .associated witii theuf, torform either a 


court-yard or a piece of garden-ground. Space is indeed 
the great want of Venice. 'Many of the canals, dividing 
lines of houses as lofty as those of the Old Town of 
Edinburgh, are not wider tliaa the teynds of that cele¬ 
brated city. ® And yet there we see the landing-places 
abd entrances of magnificent mansions, though more 
frequently the houses on so^ narrow canals have the 
air of merchants’ stores and warehouses. 

It would be vain to attempt a detailed description of 
one-half of the wonderftilly beautifrd old churches, 
palaazos, and* other buildings, which we examined 
during this and the subsequent day. We were agreeably 
disappointed on the whole ^ for wo had come with an 
idea that we should see only the shell of ancient Venice, 
and few of those works of art which used to be associated 
with its name; whereas the fact is, tliat all the most 
remarkable old buildings are entire, and in tolerable 
order; and scarcely a picture, or statue, or antique 
curiosity, has been lost during the political changes 
wliich the city has undergone. Doubtless, it is living 
Venice no more: it is Venice reduced to a museum— 
but what a museum! And hero I must do the Austrian 
government the justice to say, that it appears to have 
a deep feeling of interest in tlie ancient monuments 
of the Topublie. It contributes handsomely for their 
mainteimace; and no modern proprietor of an old 
palazzo caii^make any change in it, till he has satisfied • 
a tribun^ of taste, .*,}iat the change will be in keeping 
with the antique and picturesque glories of the place. 

W^' went at an early hour one day to see the Pisani 
palace: one of those which are attractive on account of 
I their containing good works of art. The Pisani are an 
illustrions family: and the representative still lives in 
this fine old mansion, or at least occasionally occupies 
it; but he is a broken-down old man, who has survived 
wife, children, and other relatives, and his death must 
speedily close tlie many-centuried history of his name. 
It was with melancholy feelings that wo stepped into 
the hall or vestibule, whose broken plasters are still 
graced with coats-armorial and emblems of ancient 
digwty; amongst the rest, two standards wrapped up 
round their staves, probably memorials of the great* 
Pisano—a naval commander of the fourteenth century. 
The liousekceper’s little children were playing about 
the place, as children in an ordinary city wo'uld play 
in a street among the doge and carriages. Mounting a 
wide side-staircase, we reached a handsome first floor, 
composed of a central salle and side-rooms, tolerably 
furnished; and here we found the two pictures for 
which the Pisani are famous—The Death of Darius; and 
his Queen supplicating Alexander, by Paul Veronese. 
Tlioy are beautiful paintings ; and by their value, sUll 
give i^sort of dignity to this decayed family. 

Another palacenvo visited was that of the Vendramini 
dJokryhi, nowthe property of the Duchesse de Berri, who 
makes it her oriUnary winter-quarters. It is a largo 
and elegant building, in a form approaching that of the 
letter Z, with a flower-garden in front of the receding 
part. The duchesse is understood to have purchased it 
for 120,000 zwanzigers—equivalent to about L.4000, 
and not the value of the stones of which it is built. With 
great good taste, she has made no altemtion in the 
decoration or destination of the rooms, but has added 
mo^erq furniture, family portraits, and many objects 
of virtu. The series of apartmwits oh the first floor 
above the vestibule is extensive Mid superb; and though 
tlte tout enseinb^ is more characteristic of a modem 
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French princess than of an andient Venetian familf, it 
was pleasant to see at leasi^one of the palazzos of the 
ancient republic handsomely fhmished, and having the 
appearance of cheerful occu^tion. Among the portraits 
are some that could scarcely have bee?^ expected to 
survive, the Revolution of 1792—as Louis XIV.; Loms 

XV. when a boy; some of the princesses, aunts of Lotus 

XVI. ; also the dauphin^ther of the latter monarch. 
There is likewise a beautiful cabinet of Marie Antoinette. 
Such' articles, wo presume, must have been obtained 
from the palaces at the downfall of royalty, and pre¬ 
served by various accidents till tlie restoration, when 
the royal &mily would of course be eager to recover 
them at whatever expense. We saw here* a portrait of 
the Duchesse, with her infant Son, standing in widow’s 
weeds, beside the bust of her assassinated husband; 
also portraits of the Due do Bourdeaux, his wife, the 
Duchesse’s present husband, and her younger set of 
cliiidren. In a glass-case were the gilt spurs of Henri 
IV. The Duchesse gives gay parties in winter, vfhen 
the full suite of rooms must have a fine effect. 

The churches of Venice are numerous—about a 
hundred in all, being one for every thousand souls, 
while I am told there is a priest for every hundred. 
We visited eight or ten of the most remarkable ; and so 
bewildering was their magniflccnce, and so confounding 
the multitude of fine things shewn in them, that if I 
had not taken note of everything at the moment, I 
must have had only one confused idea ol^-stnething' 
supra-mundanely fine. A great churchMn Venice 
is usually a structure of pure marble, with a dome or 
tower. The interior is one opeiy<{5ace, witlv^he usual 
double colonnade, a railed off mtar-spiice at the upper 
end, and little chapels in the aisles on both ^ides. 
Generally, over the principal altar is some large 
scriptural picture—a Crucifixion, or a Taking Down 
from the Cross, or an Ascension ; the production 
of Titian, or Tintoretto, or Paul Veronese, or some 
other artist of tlio Venetian school. Over the lateral 
altars are similar works of art. Sometimes one of 
these side-chapels is at the same time the tomb of .a. 
noble family, which assumes the duty of keeping it in 
order. In many of the churches, notliing can exceed 
the beauty of the sculpture which is lavished over the 
interior; and, while many features are common, each 
usually contrives to have some siieciol beauty or,some 
exclusive possession on which a peculiar fame tests. 
For example, the church of San Georgio Maggiore has 
some wooden carved-work by a Belgian artist, of sur¬ 
prising beauty. G/i Scaki is a paragon of elaborate 
decoration. The church of the Frari, old and Gothic, 
is full of grand tombs, including those of several doges, 
that of Titian, and a monument to Canova. The Santa 
Maria della SahiU has a fine collection of pictures 
over and above those in the church. This church was 
built in 1632, by a decree of the Senate, as an act of 
thanksgiving to the Virgin for putting an end to a pes¬ 
tilence by which 60,000 people had been carried off. It 
is a most beautiM structure, frill of fine things; and 
■altogether a curious monument of that dchwion of 
ignorance and misdirected piety which made men 
assign to a chapter of priests the duty now committed 
to a Board bf Health, and persuaded them that a 
diurch was of much greater efficacy for the cure of the 
pestilence than an hOspitaL 

I have as yet said scarcely anything of the ducal 
palace and church of San Marco, which are the princi¬ 
pal and central objects of Venice. _ The first is a quad¬ 
rangular bttildihg, with a court iu the centre; very 
peculiar antique architecture, with a double row of 
arcades bofrt outside aiffi in; the wuole having a strik¬ 
ingly Oriental charaetdr. In front, and at one side, is a. 
pavement, formiag the wincipal open space in’VShieef 
the haunt, of course, of many loungers of all charac¬ 
ters *, and distinguished by the two well-known pillars, 
one of whidi bears the lion of St Mark. The interior 


of the palace presents a succession of grand, old halls, 
the scene of the court-glories of the ancient doges. 
One, called the Soda del Maygior Consiglio, is 164 feet 
long by 74'broad. It has a dais at one end, on which 
the throne must have been placed; and over this a 
picture of Paradise by T'intoretto, covering the entire 
end of the room—of course 74 feei^ long—being thus 
the largest picture ev^ painted on'eanvas. Around, 
under the ceiling, are the portraits of the’series of 
doges. The Sala del Senato still cxliibits the seats of 
the senators, etich furnished with* its candlestick for 
protracted discu^lons — a* melancholy memorial of 
departed indepeniKnco. We gazed, too, on the Hall 
of the Council of Ten, and the lesser room where the 
more terrible Council of^Three held its sittings; ^ 
now reduced to mere show-places, but still strongly 
suggiling their original destination. The Lion’s 
Mouth, 4t> the outer gallery, to wliicli kny accusation 
could be committed, was not forgotten. After dwelling 
a due time upon the rooms, and the numerous pictures 
and other works of art presented in them, we descended 
into the dungeons or pozzi-^-na.TTo'vr stone-chambers 
de.stitute ol'light, where Venetian justice formerly kept 
its victims—a terrific specimen of the reckless inhu¬ 
manity of past times. Finally, we passed to the 
Bridge of Sighs, which is dctcctrd to be an after¬ 
thought structure, designed to connect the palace with 
the more modem prison in the rear, a canal inter¬ 
vening. I suspect, after all, that many of the stories 
told about the pozzi and the bridge are mertf'lfiythe, 
the reflection of ideas wliich the appearance of the 
places suggests. 

The church of San Marco, adjoining the palace, and 
forming one side of tlio "^’iazza or square, is4ike no 
other building 1 ever saw—decidedly Oriental in style 
—indeed such a building as Aladin might have evoked 
by liis lajnp; which reminds ftp, by tlie way, that 
there is a prevalent tinge of the Hast all over Venice, 
seen in the architecture particularly. Tho vaulting 
and arching of this cl'jirch arc all described as Byzan¬ 
tine in .style, and are therefore round; but it has teen 
a custom in Venice to fix up on suslsa building as this 
any reliques of antique scult)turc which ha^e teen 
taken in the countries with which the Kepublio was at 
war: accordingly, ihe front of San Marco bristles all 
over with curious pillars and carvings, including, above 
all, tho four celebrated bronze horses wjffich Napoleon 
took to Paris, and whieli were restored after his down- 
fitll. Walking through one of tho low-browod doors, 
we pass across a vestibule, where a stone is pointed 
out ill the pavement as the spot on which tho emperor 
Barbarossa laid his he.ad beneath the foot of Pope 
Alexander HI. Then proceeding into tho interior, you 
find the dusky atmosplicre dimly blazing with a pecu¬ 
liar glitter from the walls and ceilings, the whole being 
one mass of gold iposaic, on which scripture s'sbjects 
are inserted in a darkef colouring. Tliink of a huge 
church, the interior fading of which is composed of 
pieces ofr gilt'»Btonp,deach no bigger than the point W 
your finger would tever! But thbi is not all. The 
wide-extending pavement is seen to be composed in 
like manner of small pieces of marble and pr^ous 
stones, set so as to form regular figures, all mostwxact, 
itnd still wonderfully entire, though it has endured Hie 
feet of dailyn thousands for several centuries. tJnfor- 
tunately, firom some infirmity in the vaulting below, 
this’singular floor ii thrown into undulations, in some 
places so great to require care in walking over them. 
I spent hours in wandering about and examining the 
many curious things which are to be seen in this 
church, including those bf its fiunous treasury. It is 
truly surprisi^ that, afrter ^,many reveduHons, so 
many of these valuables have.been preserved. Hie 
fldeUt;^ of the priesjhood to thein charge is surely 
deserving of sqme admiration,, considering how many 
opportnnltils there n)\v>t have teen of makhig away 
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withiprccious articles, after which nJ inquiry would 
probably have ever been made. 

A campanile, or bell-t<^er, has been ei-octed in the 
square near the church, and is one of the* most con¬ 
spicuous objects in \*enice; rising, as it does, above 
every other building. It seems slender; but I wgs 
surprised to- find, on a rough measurement, that the 
sides are not less^than fifty feet wide. A paved way, 
instead of a staircase, conductrf'to an open logtjia near 

gondolas,’ all duly labelled for their respective courses 
through the city, and rauk^ up in front like so many 
of the terrestrial machines which haunt the ordinary 
railway termini of this earth. However, we had the 
consolation oj reserving this' to the close of our visit, 
when, of course, we must have awaked out of our 
A^-nctian feelings at anyrate. The train brought us 
to Padua long before bedtim^ 


the top, ■whence j'ou can have a complete view of t^e 
<Mty. I remarked that the tops of many of the houses 
are of use in the same way us gaidens and summer¬ 
houses are in other countries. Sk'oplc go there to 
smoke, or to take their coftee—the chimneys being a 
very slight obstruction to s^uc^ enjoyments in a country 
■where little fire is used. AVe here also luid a gooii 
view of the celebrated orohxjio of Venice; a*tower con¬ 
taining an ancient clock of peculiar elaborateness of 
construction. On the top stand two metal giants, 
armed with ponderous hammers, with which to strike 
the hours and quarters on a huge ^icll, placed between 
them. There is something terrible in these automata; 
and the feeling i^ not allayed wdien you hear that one 
of them once committed a innulur, having with Ids 
hammer knocked an incautious workman over tljc 
battlements I The pampanile was begun in !l()2 ; and 
I felt interested in tracing its resemblance, both in 
architecture and relative situation, to the square tower 
of St Andrews, which is supposed to be of nearly the 
same 

My limits leave me no room to dilate upon our visit 
to the Aceaderaia. Indeed, in tlio visit itself, we could 
do little more than pause here and there as a Titian 
dr Tintyretto east up in the^iiAtltitude, of pictures, or 
■when we came before some specimen of the very early 
masters, of ■whose works there are many dating so far 
back as the end of Hie fourteenth century. 'I'liere 
were some pictures representing transactions in Venice, 
of not much later Rate, whicli I regarded with interest, 
as preserving to us the appearance of men and things 
f in that age; particularly one dcifteting some miracle, in 
which several griyry eeelesiustiea ar” seen swimming 
about in the (Iraml Ca»al, wliile ladles look on from 
window% and balconies, which 1 eonvineed myself still 
exist there. I_inii.st be equally brief with that place 
wliich no countryman of Shakspearc can avoid visiting, 
though the present liialto is, after all, later than his time. 
It is of a curious strueture as a bridge; there being 
three rows of building along it, containing shops, witii 
two roadways for passengers. One crosse.s backwards 
and forwards, muttering: ‘ On the liialto thou hast 
rated me,’&c.; goes distractedly into a shop, to purchase 
a breoilpin, as a nicinorial of the place; and then plunges 
down the stairs, to resume his place in the ^gondola. 
Wc took a couple of hours to pay a visit to the Ar¬ 
menian monastery, on the island of San J^azzaro—the 
place fd which Hyron resorteii in tirder to study the 
Armenian language. It is a (vrious old establislimcnt, 
■vnjth Bomu modern activity alioul^ it in the ^iflusion 
of literature; the monks having^ printing-office in 
tolerable briskncss^wlience they issue books in various 
languages. Wo were delighted with the flush of 
beautiful flowering, from the oleander bushes in the 
central court, and the vino-hung alleys in tlie garde® 
behind. 1 must not forget, in this hurried close of niy 
ndveutim>, the two moonlight sails we fiad through 
those mysterious watery streets, ■where, the assoeiatjons 
of day and of the active world bcfiig shut out, wc Iblt 
as if each light in the .old palazzi illunitiu'd some scene 
of mediaival romance. That was like no other thin^iii 
our lives. - <|n tlie third evening, wcaleft this dream- 
city bjg^-'nieans which we had studiously ignored all 
the tiSBS of our visit—fiaffielyi a railways which crosses 
froittWenice to the mamland. It was something of"a 
vwcener to fliid ourselves at ‘ tho"Station,’ on the bank 
m^oap-ot the e.u^, &ud see a range oS ‘omnibus 


REALLY! INDEED! IMPOSSIBLE! 
During a prolonged summer sojourn ■with kind friends 
resident in a 'quiet country town, we became quite 
interested in the tactics of the neighbours, and 
acquainted with their social condition. 

‘I think wc have almost cxliaustod our ■visiting 
round,’ saul onr hostess, Mrs Smith, one moniiiig, as 
she replenished her card-c.ise, ‘with the exception of 
Ileally, Indead, and Impossible, to whom we must intro- 
lUicc you. You look puzzled! but I mean the three 
Misses Bonderlay, who are usually distinguished by 
these intcrjeetional names. AVe will forthwith send 
them an invitation to tea this very evening, and they 
shall be their own etymologists.’ 

At the appointed hour, three laxlics were ushered 
into the drawing-room, bearing so startling a rcsem- 
ihlance ki^eaeli other in person, manner, and costume, 
that wc ai once decided they must ho trins. Not 
so, however^ there ■was a year or two’s difference 
in age %tweeu tna.^ which rendered the strong 
n-seinblaiicc more remarkable. They were tall, well- 
fornurf.. plump ladies, of middle or imcertain age; with 
round, mmieaning faces, flaxen locks, and palc-bluc 
eyes. 'There w'as not a iiereeptiblo thread or pucker 
different in tlieir three dresses, w hich must have fitted 
all indiscriminately; the flaxen curls were arranged in 
precisely the same -waves round each mealy eounte- 
nmice; and the neat caps, with bright-green ribbons, 
doubtle.ss had the same exact quantity of tulle and 
gauze in their fashioning. Each sister owned a delicate 
work-basket—trinal baskets also; and in each recep- 
t.aele reposed a similar square of worsted-work, the 
same^io the last stitch. AVe heard the visitors muned 
as Miss Bonderlay, Miss I’aulina Bonderlay, and Miss 
Constautia Bonderlay; but that was of no use, since 
they were not ticketed, and our hlmidcrs became 
embarrassing and ludicrous. AVe addressed Miss Bon¬ 
derlay as Miss Paulina, when the senior lady drew up 
i-vi'ith dignified composure, and pointing to a sister, 
said: ‘ I am Miss Bonderlay: that lady is SCss Paulina 
Bonderlay.’ And so on with the other two, who ex¬ 
plained that tliey were juniors, as they waved a lily hand 
towards their eldest sister, indicative of her supremacy. 
But as the evening .ailvanccd, wo learned to distinguish 
them bg a peculiarity of expression, which had gained 
for these amiable 'iflaidens the somewhat singular cog- 
nsiuans of RcRlly 1 Indeed I and Impossible 1 for their 
conversation, if conversation it could be called, consisted 
almost wholly of these interjections, pronounced in an 
unvaiying, monotonous voice, while no shadow of emo¬ 
tion was perceptible on the cloudless expanse of tlicir 
unwrinkled physiognomies. 

AVlien they were addressed in the usual conversa- 
tional appeal which demands a reply of some kind. 
Miss Bonderlay, sipping her tea, or bending over her 
^orkj so/tly ejaculated:' ‘Really!* Jf you turned to 
Miss Paulina for some more tangible announcemeut 
of her opinion, sho respimded, in precisely the same 
tone: ‘Indeed 1’ And v^hen, as a last resource, you 
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looTtwl towards Miss Cotjstantia, the word ‘ Impos¬ 
sible!’ and that word alone, fell in honeyed ac¬ 
cents from her ruby lips. By this means they were 
easily distinguished; ancf their most intimate Mends 
often failed to recognise which was whneh when apart, 
andiisomctimes even when they were together, uptil 
the talfcmanic syllables gave to each her individuality. 
The peculiarity irave ri^^ to a little good-humoured 
ridicule; hut for our part, we thought it quite wonder¬ 
ful how well they played their part in conversation 
with so small a stock of words. There is much iilia- 
bility of meaning, however, in an interjection; and in 
company, where there arc always sevcrpl persons who 
are anxious to be heard, it is a positive virtue. In Miss 
Constantia’s intonation of her favourite ‘ impossible! ’ 
it seemed to me that there mingled a dash of sadness, 
a kind of muBic.al and melancholy cadence, which was 
followed by an unconscious absence of mind, evidenc¬ 
ing the fact, that her thoughts were what is vulgarly 
termed ‘ wool-gathering.’ C)n mentioning this impres¬ 
sion to Mrs Smith, she complimented us on our keen 
observation, since, in truth, a tinge of the romiuitic <Hd 
attach to the history of the fiiir (lonstantia; and she 
then sketcheil the following outline, leaving alt details 
to Ik: filled up by the imagination of the auditor:— 

The Misses liondorlay, it seems, ha<l attained the ago 
of womanhoo<1, when, by the decease of their surviving 
parent, a man of high moral rectitude, hut a stern 
diseiplinariau, they were left in pos.soBsioj^ a coirf- 
fortable independence, fully cqu;d to ^Inr moderate 
wants. They had been governed, v^tfr^uch an iron 
rule, and treated as such nbsotai(#au1oinati.>*from their 
cbildbood, that when the hanuof death released them 
from the dcsjwtic sway, its efl'cets still eoiitiiiue^ ajipii- 
reiit in the coiistriunt which habit had renden*d second 
nature. They continued to reside in their native town, 
only removing to a smaller house, and pursued unde- 
viatingly the routine they had always been neeus- 
tomed to—a routine which might well bear coiui)aTison, 
in its monotony and apathy, with that of monastic 
seclusion. Rumour, with her thousand tongues, had 
never singlctl out these vestal ladies as objects of matri¬ 
monial schemes ; no suitors darkened their doors or dis¬ 
turbed their peace; they made no enemies, and, perhaps, 
no very enthusiastic friends. They listened to the gossip 
retailed by their neighbours, as in politeness bound, but 
the imperturbable ‘Really!’ ‘Indeed ! ’ and ‘Impotsiblo! ’ 
gave no encouragement to gossip: they never askial 
questions, never propagated reports, but listwied and 
ejiu.‘ulntccl, and ejaculated and listened, giving and 
receiving no offmee. It never was positively ascer¬ 
tained w'Lcther the Misses Bouderlay conversed among 
themselves ; but popular opinion maintained, tliat they 
did not, assigning the ill-natured reasofi, that tliey had 
nothing to say. Being neither oral inquircr.s nor 
readers, what could they have to talk about? .‘Still, 
popular opinion is often wrong, and iK'rhaps it was so 
in this instance. At anyrate, if they did not exchange 
confidential sentiments, quarrels were avoided; and 
smootWy the three fiiir sisters sailed down the 4roublous 
stream of time. 

It was a great and stirring event in their trqnquil 
Jives, when a ntatcmol uncle, as if to vindicate the 
fidelity of old ronuuice, did actually retui-n from 
India to Ills native land with a large fortune. Mr 
Elliston, a. childless widower, took up his a,hode at a 
watering-place, and sent for his eldest niece. Miss 
Bonderlay. She promptly obeyed the summons, and 
of course it was generally reported, and with some 
colouring, that tho bulk of the nabob’s fortune would 
be hers if i^e ‘ played her card well.’ But she did 
not play her cai^s well, as tho event turned out; fM 
the old splenetic Indian tired very soon of,the*moni?t 
tonous ‘ Really 1'—tho sole response to his v^onderful 
narratives Of tiger-hunting and Eastern marvels in 
general. At length, Mr ElUstoh bluntly gave his visitor 


to understand tliat he wished to see Miss Paulina?; and 
poor, crestfallen Miss Bonderlay returned home, and 
Miss Paulina departed in ller turn to fill the vacant 
place at the nabob’s boo^d. She ivmained a consider¬ 
able time longer than her cider sister had done; and it 
was surmised that ‘ Indeed 1 ’ had proved more agreeable 
than * Really 1 ’ But, alas ! for himian foresight and 
conjecture, the second Miss Boimerlay re-appeared 
in her native town for the purpose of despalcliing the 
iliird relief in the iier-son of Miss Constantia. ‘The 
young one will have a human tftngue,’ nnitlcrcd the 
choleric Indian want *a companion, not a parrot.’ 
Tlic poor gentleman never imagined that there could 
be three jiarrots in one family; and he naturally 
eoneluded, that his el>t>ic'i laid fallen on the right 
nieee at last. 

ISBIien he found out his mistake—and wo need hardly 
say thglt he was not long about that—his chagrin and 
eonstornatiou may he imagined. Indeed, had it not 
been for the presence of a certain Major (leorgo, there 
is no doubt that wffen he heard the sweet ‘Impossible!’ 
of Miss Constantia, he would instantl.y have consigned 
her to the’bani.shmont and oblivion of lier sisters. But 
Major George’s quiet influence restrained the threatened 
ebullition of wrath ; though wlicii in's best stories and 
jokes after dinner were received with a gentle ‘ impos¬ 
sible!’ whieli meant citlier ‘really,’ or ‘indued,’ or 
anything else it might pass for, TTnele Elliston struck 
the table violently with bis elenebed hand, exclainiiug 
in a passion: ‘Impossible? madam—impossiiilP? Do 
you mean to give me the lie ? I tell you, the anecdote I 
have just relateil is perfectly pos.siblc, and, moreover, 
perfectly true. What do you mean by impossible ? I 
hale imjiossibles. Noibing is impossible! »Do you 
mean to insult mo, luadain—heigh?’ 

‘Impossible, dear uncle—impossible!’ meekly ejacu¬ 
lated the gentle fair, aflrightwl at sneh an unusual 
display of excitement ; and it was fortunate that 
Major George called off her uncle's fittention from poor 
Miss Constantia’s nn^onseious delinquency. 

Major George was an Indian crony of Uncle Elliston’s; ■ 
considerably younger, however, than the latter, and, 
as the spinsters remarked :*:'ntentiously, only sallow 
enough to he interesting, aud only old enough to 
be sedate! Ills purse was amply filled, and Major 
(ieorge was on tlie look-out for a wife; but being most 
jiainfully sliy and sensitive, it seemed rather a doubtful 
case if be would succeed in ids as])irmgs. With the 
<iahob. Major George was an immense favourite; but 
except that they liad luinted tigers together, there 
seemed nq adequate reason for so strong a preference 
—the taciturnity of the one being as remarkable as the 
communicativeness of the other. Mr Elliston called 
George,a ‘good fellow,’and slajiped bis shoulder appro¬ 
vingly; and introduced him to Miss Constantia with sly 
and iieeuliar empressement. Major George’s vjpit was 
prolonged, and MiSs (lolistantia’s visit was prolonged far 
beyond the period allcftted to her sisters; and Uncle 
Ellistos grajjually yeased to rave at ‘ Impossible I’ But 
a terrible climax spproachcil, and how it came about 
110 one ever know: Major George At off for Baris early 
one fine morning, and Miss Constantia appeared at 
the breakfast-table with eyes red and swollfti with 
•weeping. The nabob insisted on knowing what was 
the matter, and why liis favourite had taken flight so 
unceremoniously. 

,‘ You don’t megn to say you’ve refhscd him. Niece 
Con ?’ cried her uncle, ‘for I know he meant to make 
you an offer of iiis hand and heart.’ 

*‘ O no, uncle, no I—impossible!’ sobbed the weeping 
lady. * % 

‘Ohl deuce take your impossibles, Con Bonderlay. 
Tell me if tlfe lad askiM you marry him, and what 
your answer was ? ’ ’ * • 

She hesitated-—looked up—lodked Sown—looked 
startl^ ; “and’ then 'murmured, if examining /or 
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the flist time the word, as it slipped musically from 
between her lips, ‘Impossible!' 

* Well, Niece Con, I thidk you’ve said mpossibb once 
too often in ^ur life, if thb is to be the upshbt. Come 
now, be candid Siud don’t bo a Tool! Did you intend to 
reftise Major George ?’ 

‘Impossible!’ was the reply; which, habitual as it 
was, burst fortli this time in a passion of tears and 
blushes. * 

Mr EUiston always affirmed that he saw at a glands 
how the matter stood; tliat, in short. Major George 
had made a ‘fool of himlolf.’ 'fhe lady had not 
intended to reject him; but the major, from his shy, 
shamefaced nature, on hearing Miss Constantin’s fatal 
‘ impossible I' in reply to hi* luve-suit, had flown from 
the scene of disappointment without an attempt at 
explanation. Acting on such a supposition (for mere 
supposition it remained, neither the lady nor gentle¬ 
man making the slightest confession), Mr EUiston 
addressed liis,niece with more gentleness, a dash of 
pity mingling*in Ids tone: ‘Niece^onstantia, 1 shall 
write to Major George, and bring him back again ; hut 
mind you don’t say “ impossible ” a second tfme! ’ 

However, Mr EUiston indulged in the fault of pro¬ 
crastination, which in him often led to results he did 
not anticipate: he sarely remembered that exceUent 
maxim, which advises us never to postpone till to¬ 
morrow what can be performed as well to-day. To¬ 
morrow came, indeed ; hut with it also came an attack 
of goxtt^ which incapacitated Mm from exertion for 
weeks; and scarcely was he convalescent, when a 
letter was put into his hands from the absentee, an¬ 
nouncing the marriage of Majoj George with a very 
pretty and charming young lady. Mr EUiston handed 
the missive to his niece: she perused it in silence; but 
her uncle told Mrs Smith, in strict confidence, that he 
felt almost sure a tear fill on the paper. Be that as it 
might, shortly afte^j^ards, when Mr EUiston signified 
his indention of inviting Major George, Major George’s 
young bride, and the young bride’s elder sister, to pay 
^him a visit, Miss Constantia expressed a desire to 
return home. Heweincle acquiesced with rather too 
much aljcrity for convcjftional polkesee, exchuiniiig as 
he did so: ‘ I only hope, Niece Con, that George's wife 
won’t be a “Dear me!” or a “Well, 1 never!" but a 
hearty, comfortable, chattering woman, with a wiU and 
a way of her own! ’ 

Nor were Mr EUiston’s hopes in tliis instance doomed 
to disappointment; for Mrs Major George had not onl/ 
an actual tongue, but a way and a will of lier own so 
decided, that ere the expiration of their visit, she suc¬ 
ceeded jn bringing about a union between tlie nabob 
and her elder sister. Some folks affirmed, that Mr 
EUiston came speedily to endure the flat contradictions 
of his wife with the humility of a broken spirit, and to 
speak T*(ith tender regret of his mc^k and inoflensive 
nieces. They, quiet souls, hetrd of their uncle the 
nabob’s marriage without suiflrisc, and without cx- 
pftssing emotion of any kind, bejwnd tl»2 ‘llc.aUy!’ 

‘ Indeed! ’ and ‘ Immssible! ’ appertaining to each, as 
her distinguishing characteristic or mark of identity. 
Wlien we first met the Misses Bondorlay, with their 
trinal boskets and squares of worsttnl-work, they were 
preparing a beautiful hearth-rug as a present for their* 
uncle’s wife, to be formed of these identical squares, 
with numerous others of a similar construction, and 
surrounded by a corresponding Jiandsomo border. 
Since that ^riod, we have been favfured with ex¬ 
quisite specimens of their united industry; for the 
greatest pleasure’ of. their lives consists in bestowing 
such-like gifts of hnnaiworkr on their friends and 
acqusintan^ ' ^ ^ 

But vwfSKave derived anothel benefit fiSim our interr 
course Wh tj>c skiers. Whenev^ wo find ourselves 
at a 1^ for an inoffensive reply, or arp unwilling to 
puwii* a discussion^ eve find a fUfo refuge In copying 


their harmless peculiarity; for, after all, the meaning 
of-words depends very much on intonation: and wo 
have not unfrequently had confirmed, by our own ei^e- 
rience, the theory we have "ventured to promulgate 
—that there la much virtue in such interjections as 
Be^lly I Indeed I and Impossible I jj' 

THE GREAT AFGHAN PLUNDER. 

Every war is a blunder; every battle a blot of shame 
upon human natiue; and the greatest wisdom a suc¬ 
cessful belligerent can shew, even when he has been 
forced into thf fray by his beaten antagonist, is to get 
out of it as fast as ho can. But some wars are viewed, 
not as they ought to be, as indications of the slow pro¬ 
gress of the human race from barbarism, but through 
the medium of the lofty and chivalrous feelings of the 
resisting party, or the party which takes arms against 
oppression. Hence, w<ir and' glory have come to be 
associated in the vulgar mind; and hence the mere act 
of fighting is termed honourable, although it is obvious 
that, abstractedly, it should excite only feelings of 
shame. Even the late Afghan war is looked u^n as a 
ealamif^, relieved tliroughout by flashes of heroism and 
gleams of success—a war wliich, rightly viewed, is 
either one of the greatest crimes, or one of the most 
stupendous blunders recorded in Mstory I 
This war, we observe, has already found a chronicler, 
Jnd one '^n^'iiliarly qualified, both by his knowledge 
and talent, .•> do justice to the subject.* Although 
possessing alk essentials of history, however,.the 
book lias wmething and is therefore not strictly 

a history, in tlie convenHonal sense of the term; the 
text a%iwcll as the margin being burdened with letters, 
diaries, and documents of all kinds—the crude materials 
which it is the province of tlie historian to digest. The 
author, notwithstanding, has a clear Mstorical head; 
his narrative, when he permits it to flow uninterrupted, 
is animated; his reflections generally pIiilosopMcal; his 
summaries of individual character acute and distinct; 
and so peculiar have been his sources of information, 
tliat lienceforward no man will sit down to write ujiou 
tills era of the Mstory of India, or of Central Asia, 
before carefully consulting the volumes of Mr Kaye. 

These volumes, however, comprise between tMrteen 
and fi^rteen hundred octavo pages, filled with hard 
namet* and minute details, and rendered more difficult 
by tlie unpardonable want of on index. Although a 
necessity, therefore, for the more rcsx>ectablo libraries, 
and a thing to be hoarded by all collectors as a work 
of reference, the book has little chance of being known 
to the mass of the public; and we propose, therefore, 
to arrange the few extracts we are able to give, in such 
Jr, way as, with*tho aid of our own filling up, may con¬ 
vey to the general reader—what, we suspect, he has 
never received before—some distinct idea of one of the 
most fantastic tricks that ever made the angels weep. 

'rherc is no country in the world more secure from 
external invasion than India; but on the west, more 
cspociallf', nature has interposed between her and the 
more civilised powers of Europe and Asia a sue- 
ccasiqp of rivers, mountains, and deserts, absolutely 
impassable by an army of any formidable magnitude. 
Notwithstanding tMs, there had been long an uneasy 
feeling connected with the idea of the teiritoriM 
aggrandisement of Russia, and of late years, by the 
desire manifested by that power to interfere in 
the affairs of Persia. In 1837-88, therefiak, when 
a Persian army was before Her^ with Russian 
officers busy in the camp^, it is no wonder that, to pre¬ 
viously excited imaginations, the ’ danger should have 


\i* HHtary qf the Wew in Afghantelan! from the onpubliahcd 
Lettoraand Journals of Polit|oal and MUIlaiy OUBoers eajAoyeA 
In A^hanlstan throughout the entire period cdBrltUh Oonneotlon 
with* that Country. By John‘WlUiain Kaye. S vels. hondon: 
Bentley. IBS]. 
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seemed to assume a tangible form. The principality 
of Herat, although on th# other side of intervening 
deserts, extending for many hundred miles, was in 
itself a fertile and beautiful oasis, where a numerous 
army might be refreshed and prorisiowf^, and estab* 
lish^ as on a vantage-^und. From thence the 

Fersions^ strengthened and officered by the Hussiads, 
^might roU on towards Cai^l, and there prepare for a 
'^descent upon India. This magnificent but terrible 
idea was not examined in its details—^it was taken for 
granted as a thing not only possible but probable; 
and the ffir-distant region of llindostan, separated as 
it was by deserts, mountains, and rivers from tlie 
tumult that agitated Central Asia, was sflrred by con¬ 
flicting feelings of terror and exultation. British India, 
from &e Himalaya to the sea, is dotted here and there 
with native states, which tlie inconsistent policy of the 
Company in Lcadcnball Street has preserved in a 
kind of liberty, as relies and remembrancers of a past 
regime. But besides these uncertain prot^gi^, we had 
to look to the natives in our own provinces, who seemed 
to expect that something would happen—they knew not 
what, any more than their rulers. ‘ Among our Mus¬ 
sulman subjects,’ says Mr Kaye, ‘the feeling was 
somewhat akin to that which had unsettled their minds 
at the time when the rumoured advent of Zcinaim Shah 
made them look for the speedy restoration of Moham¬ 
medan supremacy in llindostan. In their eyes, indeed, 
the movement beyond the Afghan frontiig>Cook thi* 
shape of a Mohammedan inva-siou; and iUI^'s believed 
that countless thousands of true beltf>:<n!s were about 
to poiur themselves over the of the B^injah and 
llindostan, and to wrest all the country between the 
Indus and the sea from the hands of the infidel usurpers. 
The Mohammedan journals, at this lime, teemed with tlie 
utterances of undisguised sedition. There was a decline 
ia the value of public securities; and it went openly 
from mouth to mouth, in the streets and the bazaars, 
that the Company's Kaj was nearly at an end.’ 

Under these circumstances, it seemed necessary to 
look to the intervening country, Afghanistan, which in 
tills stimmary maimer was to be made a ‘ platform of 
observation’ for the Perso-Russian army to prepare for 
its descent upon Hindostan. The Afghans U'ere tribes 
of hardy mountaineers, inhabiting a wild .and thinly- 
peopled country. They consisted of soldiers, hujbaiid- 
men, and shepherds, all convertible, at a moWnt’s 
notice, into thieves and bandits ; and through their for¬ 
midable defiles flowed an uncertain stream of commerce, 
connecting India with the distant provinces of Persia 
and Russia. So little was knovm of these mountaineers, 
that In the early part of this century, their prince, 
Shah Zematui, was a formidable bugbear to the Indian 
Council, and notliing was thought of fot a time but aif 
invasionof the Afghans. Inoneof thesuddenrevolutions, 
however, so common in semi-barbarous states, tliis shah 
was taken captive, and his eyes punctured with a 
lancet—-a summary act of deposition in the East, for a 
blind man cannot reign. Two of his brothers competed 
for the vacant throne; and notwithatanding the efibrts 
of a famous king-making vizier, Futteh Khan, the prize 
fell for a rime to the lot of him who is so well kno^ndo 
English readers by the name and style of Shah Soojah. 
But his incapacity was soon manifest. Sometimes a 
king, sometimes a bandit, and sometimes a fugitive 
subsisting by the sale of his jewels, his cause at length 
became mto^ther hopeless; and after being robbed of 
his last treasure, the Koh-i-Noor—ns has already been 
detailed in this Journal*—he took refuge in the British 
territory. 

Futteh KhttU, the king-making vizier, had twenty 
brothew; but one pf the younger fry he treated witM 
especial n^lect. ‘ ^Hie ion of a woman of the KuzillbasSf 
tribe, looked ddwnupon by thehlgh-bred Douranee ladies 

* Bee.No. !9i.‘ 


of his fhther’s household, the boy had begun life Ip the 
degrading office of a sweeper at the sacred cenotaph of 
Lamech. Permitted, at a latyr period, to hold a menial 
office abouhthe person of thepowerhil Wuzeer, he served 
the great man with water, or bore liis pipe; was very zeal¬ 
ous in his ministrations; kept long and paiufril vigils; 
saw everything, hoard everything in silence; bided his 
time patiently, and when the hour ciffaie, trod the stage 
of active life as no irresolute novice. A stripling of 
fourteen, in the crowded streets of Pcshawur in broad 
day, as the buyers and the sellers tlvAinged the thorough- 
frires of the city, h'» slew one of the enemies of Putteh 
Khan, and gallop?9 home to report the achievement to 
the Wuzeer. From that time his rise was rapid. The 
neglected younger brotljer of Futteh Khan became 
<.he favourite of the powerful chief, and following the 
forttgps of the warlike minister, soon took his place 
among chivalry of the Douranee Empire.’ 

The name of this youth is well known in the annals 
of our time: he was Dost Maliomed, a gay, bold, 
frank, during character, who rose from the excesses of 
his early years into somctliing resembling a hero of 
romance. One of these excesses wag committed when 
. he had taken by assault the Palace of Herat. It con¬ 
sisted in tearing the jewelled waistband from the person 
of the wife of one of the royal princes—a terrible outrage 
in the eyes of these barbarous soldiers of the farther 
East, who, even when covered with blood, and loaded 
with rapine, cast down their eyes before the females of 
their enemies’ household. In this case, the i^assfaned 
garment was sent by the liuly to her brother, the son of 
the then Afgliim king, and a bloody vengeance followed, 
not upon the author of the outrage, but on the king- 
making vizier, who, failing into the hands of tlje prince 
whom he hail himself placed upon the throne, was 
literally hacked to pieces. Dost Mahomed now rose 
like a rocket. The base and fAble remains of legiti¬ 
macy seemed to die away of its own weakness, and the 
despised younger son of the king-lhaking vizier soon 
reigned supreme at Cabool. Let us note that this was 
in 182G. The new king, says Mr Kaye, ‘ had hitherto 
lived tlie life of a dissolute soldier,. His education had 
been neglected, and in his very boyhood he had been 
thrown in the way of pollution of the foultSt kind, 
Ifrom his youth, lie bad been greatly addicted to wine, 
and was often to be seen in public reeling along in a 
state of degrading intoxication, or scarpelyable to keep 
liis place in the saddle. All this was novifto be reformed. 
He taught liiinself to read and to write, accomplish¬ 
ments which he had bofom, if at all, scantily possessed. 
He studie<J the Koran, abandoned the use of strong 
liquors, became scrupulously abstemious, plain in his 
attire, assiduous in his attention to business, *urbM 0 
and coiwtcous to all.’ In 1833, Shah Soojah, issuing 
from the British territory, made an abortive attempt 
to recover bis kingdom j but Runjeet Singh, t^e ruler 
of the Sikhs, was moJe successful in wresting from 
him Peshawur, a provlvice of Afghanistan, and Dost 
Mahomsd, V^h ir» rage and terror, began to lo#k 
around him for a foreign alliance. liis grand aim was 
to secure the friendship of the British; but this was 
scornfully refused. The governor-general, with exqui¬ 
site irony, replied to his overture: ‘ My friersl, you 
are aware that it is not the practice of the British 
government to interfere with the affiurs of other inde¬ 
pendent states r and a British envoy to Cabool, while 
refusing everything that was important for him to ask, 
kindly cautioned him to abstMn frtHu connecting himself 
with any other power. 

Such was the position of afikirg in Afghonhitiua when 
the government*of Indi9,in 1888, was roused to a sense 
of what seemed immediate dan^r by the movements 
ip Central Alla. On thd one hS^ th^ was a de facto 
king, who had reigned twelvh yqars, who was now 
stm^ling in the grasp of rite puler’of the Pupjab, and 
eagerly ^iciting tlio ,ailliince of» the British j. wlyle ■ 
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the Bassians and Persians, Ic^^ucd bA’ore Herat, were 
already negotiating for afooting in his country. On the 
other hand, there was ai^oposed exiie, who had tried 
repeatedly, and in vain, to recover his throne, whose 
whole life had been a tissue of misfortunes and feeble¬ 
nesses, and who now lived on the charity of the Com- 
'pany in their own territory. The obvious policy was to 
secure the indep&idencc of Afghanistan and aid her 
resources'. How to do this? To embrace the prof¬ 
fered alliance of Dost Mahomo<l, or force Shah Soojgh 
upon the country, snnd pn-pare for tho reception of 
the Persians and liussians, by kindling a civil war? 
Tile latter was the course detcnnii^'d on! A league 
was formed, known juj tlie history of our time as the 
Tripartite Treaty—ihcli^lii^ Runjeet Siiigli, Shah 
Soojah, and tho British govcrainent. By tliis docii* 
ment, it was agreed that certain large portions of tiic 
Afgiian territory, including Peshawur, should belong 
for over to Bunjeet Singh ; tliat the maliarajuh siiunld 
likewise possess the passes hotli of tho Sutlej and the 
Indus, with power to bar the ■vrify at his plcnsuni; 
that the Afghans and Siislis should mutually exchange 
military assistance when required ; and that the fricinls 
and enemies of any of the tlirce Iiighcoiitraeting parties 
[ should be the friends and enemies of all. 

There was not a nord in this treaty, it will l)e seen, 
of a British war in Afghanistan; hut the Indian 
government soon came to enlarge its views, and 
instead of merely patting Shah Sc«>jali on the hack, ' 
and ti^ng him upon his countrymen, it determined to 
take the field in such force as w'ould instantaneously 
settle the whole affair. The celebrated Simlah mani¬ 
festo was aocordingly drawn up. in which the governor- 
general J?avc ‘ his most exquisite reasons.’ uupolitely 
stigmatised by a great portion of the Indian press as 
a tissue of falselioods. With this, however, we. have 
nothing to do; our buiUncss is with the fact, that liefore 
this proclamation had obtained general curi'ency, infor¬ 
mation liad been rdbeived that the siege of Herat was 
raised, and the Persian army on its retreat. Tliis was 
» awkward. Tlie occasion of the infended British invasion 
of Afghanistan wa% an end. No aattcr. A large 
and brilliant army w'as aircady assembled on the hanks 
of the Aldus, and tho war must go on ! Many persons 
from the first considered the result doubtful; and Shall 
Soojah himself liad his misgivings, when lie found that 
he was to lie ibreed by Christian bayonets upon a nation 
of bigoted Mohiuiimedans! 

But although tlie eluinge in the state of affairs ir. 
Central Asia made no cliange in the belligerent resolves 
of the Indian governnicnt, it determined tliegi to reduce 
the size of the army, and so make a little war instead of 
a great*onc. Scarcely had the Anny of the Indus, as it 
was called, licgun its iiiareh through Seiiide, wliyn it ivas • 
beset with difficulties. ‘ Between Sukkur and Shikar- 
poor tjje camels liail dropped down dead by scores, j 
.But tlierc was a worse traettof ebuntry in ailvance. i 
The officers looked at their inaiis, and traced with dis- ' 
may tho vast expanse of sandy de|grt, w]jcre green ; 
pasture met the eye, and no sound of water spoke to i 
the ear. But the*season was favourable. Escaping 
tho, ar*d and jiestilential blasts of April and May, and 
tho ndkious exhalations of the four sucecedliig months, ' 
the column advanced into Ciitcli. The hard, salt-mixecl 
sand crackled under their horses’ feet, as the general ' 
and his staff crossed the desert, on a fine bright niglit i 
of early March—so cool, that only nhon in a full gallop i 
the riders ceased to long for the warmth of their cloaks, i 
The distance from Shikarpoor to Dauur is a hundred \ 
and forty-six miles. It was accomplished by the Bonfal t 
column in sixteen painful manties. ’Vf ater and forage i 
vfere so scarce, that the cattle suffered terribly on the d 
way. The camels fell‘dad by scores <Jii the desert; " 
and ftether mi, thtBelbochee robbers carried thoip off i 
with appallhig demerit;^. When'the column reached i 
. a cultivated tract qfcountiy, the-grecn firopt, were used i 


I as forage for the horses. Tho ryots were liberally paid I 
: on the spot; but the ageftts of the Bcloochee chiefs 
often idundcred tho unhappy cultivators of-the money 
! that had been paid to 'thcm,%ven in front of the British 
camp.’ Tho ^Bolon Pass was more formidable, ‘ Tlie 
stream of the Bolan river was tainted by tl»e bodies of 
tlfo camels that had sunk beneath their loads, 'llie 
Bcloochee freebooters were j^vering about, catting off 
our couriers, murdering stragglersf carrying off ouft 
baggage and our cattle. Among the rocks of this 
■ stupendous defile, our men pitched their tents, and 
toiled on again day after day, over a wretched roa<l, 
covered with hfese flint-stones, surmounting, at first by 
a scarcely pel-ceptible ascent, and afterwards by a diffi¬ 
cult acclivity, the great Brahoo chain of hills. The 
Bolnn Pass is nearly sixty miles in length. Tho passage 
was accomplished in six days. They were days of drear 
discomfort, but not of danger. A resolute enemy might 
have wro^ht mighty havoc among Cotton’s regiments; 
but the wemies with which now they had to contend 
were tlie sharp flint-stones, wliieh lamed our cattle; the 
scanty pasturage, which destroyed them ; and the 
marauding trilx's, who carried tliem off. The way was 
strewn with baggage, witli abandoned tents and stores; 
and luxuries, which a few weeks afterwards would have 
fetclied their weight twice counted in rupees, were left 
to be trampled down by the cattle in the rear, or carried 
off by the plunderers about them.’ 

• Tlicsd^a.agreeables were surmounted; Soojah was 
installed ab .('aiidahar; Ghuznoe was captured in gal¬ 
lant style—V‘-VU fifty prisoners were hacked to pieces 
by oriiera of the Dost Maliomed was beaten 

wherever he shewed himlelf; and, finally, our victorious 
army^irrived at (’alxMil. Glorious victories are always 
highly appreciated in England, 'fhe chief actors in 
this expediiioti were rewarded with titles of ear), baron, 
baronet, and knight; and ‘ all went merry as a miir- 
riage-bcll.’ Not, however, hut that tlierc were moments 
of misgiving among the conquerors at Cabool. Dost 
Mahomed, though beaten, was not subdued, and his 
repeated sni.dl suece.sses made him almost formidable. 
But even this was at an end, and the Dost surrendered 
himself prisoner. 

Tlie British force remained in Cabool two years, 
where officers and men alike misconducted themselves, 
as soldiers always do in a conquered country. The exas- 
porat^lin of tlie natives lieciune more and more manifest: 
Akbar Khan, a son of Dost Mahomed, liovered about 
tlie country, the'evil genius, as it is supiiosed, of the 
rising storm ; and at lengtli an insurrection broke out 
in the e.itj’. In tliis tissue of surprising blunders, per- 
liaps none is more remarkable than tho facts, that the 
general selected to command an array so critically 
•placed was a poor old man, feeble in body and mind, and 
that the wives and children of many of the officers were 
present with their husbands and fathers, as if the 
causeless invasion of a country, and the massacre of 
tliousands of its inhabitants, liad been a party of 
pleasure! The moment of retreat at length came; 
snow- cohered the ground; the dreary posses of Rhoord- 
Cabool were before them; and as they turned their 
bqpl» upon tljp city, they were saluted with farewell 
volleys of musket-bullets. 

The story of this fatal retreat has been often told. 
'Ihe result was communicated in the following manner 
to the British troops shut up in Jelalabnd: ‘At last, 
on the IStli of January, when tlio garrison were 
busy on the works, toiling with axe and shovel, with 
their arms piled and their accoutrements laid out 
close at hand, a sentry on Bie ramparts, looking out' 
towards the Cabool road, saw a solitary white-fficod 

K orsemaii struggling on .towards tlie &rt. Tlie word 
os passed; the tidings spread. Fiescntly the 
ramparts were lined with officers, looking out, with 
throbbing hearts, through unsteady telescopes, or with 
straining eyes tracing tlie road. Slowly and painftilly, 
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ns though horse and rider both were in an extremity of 
mortal weakness, the solita»y mounted man came reel¬ 
ing, tottering on. They saw that he was an English¬ 
man. On a wretched, weary pony, clinging, ns one 
sick or wounded, to its neck, he sat or, rather leant 
forward j and there were those who, as they watched 
his progress, thought that he could never reach, rlh- 
aided, the walls of Jelalatmd. A shudder ran through 
the garrison. Tliat solimry horseman looked like the 
messenger of death. Few doubted that lie was the 
bearer of intelligence that would fill their souls with 
horror and dismay. Their worst forcbotlings seemed 
confirmed. There was the one man vfho was to tell 
, the story of the massacre of a great army.* A party of 
cavalry were sent out to succour him. They brought 
him ill wounded, exhausted, half-deoil. Tlie messenger 
was Dr Brydon, and he now reported his belief that he 
was the sole survivor of an army of some 1 (5,000 men! ’ * 
From this wholesale butchery, which wc are not dis¬ 
posed to detail, the women and children, w general, 
and the husbands of the ladies, -were rescued by Akbar 
Khan. They were held for a time, by tlie sou of Dost I 
Mahomed in a sort of captivity; where some of them 
had leisure to write narratives of their iulvcntures, 
while others, with an inconsistence romiiion and enter¬ 
taining in melodramatic pieces, amused themselves 
with fun and frolic I 

And what became of Sh.ah Soojah? ‘Rising early 
on the morning, he arrayed himself in roTO,>?ipparcl,* 
and, accompanied by a sniall party of lilRdoBtanees, 
proceeded under a salute, in a chair Vii^atc, towards 
his camp, which had been pitc)iL>d^ c«eah-Simgli. But 
^ijuh-ool-dowlah, the son of i-lSe Newab, had gone out 
before him, and placed in ambush a party of Jezai^'hees. 
As the shah and his followers were making their way 
towards the regal tent, tlie marksmen fired upon them. 
The volley took murderous effect. Several of tlie 
bearers and of the escort were struck down, and the 
king himself killed on the spot. A ball had entered 
his brain. Soojah-ool-dowlah then rode up; and ns he 
contemplated liis bloody work, the body of the unhappy 
king, vain and pompous as he was to tlie very last, was 
stripped of all the jewels about it—the jewelled daggL-r, 
the jewelled girdle, the jewelled head-dress—niul it 
was then cast into a diteli.’ 

It was of course impossible for the Company to suffer 
the blot upon their arms to remain : inileed,4thcir 
safety in India required that no tarnish of defeat should 
rest permanently upon their name. The British troops 
at Candahar and Jolalabad were ordered to march 
upon Cahool, where, ns an enduring mark of the retri¬ 
butary visit, ill addition to pillaging tlie shops, setting 
fire to the liuiises, and murdering the unresisting 
inhabitants, they destroyed—not the fortress—but the" 
haxaar, the great commercial depot of Central Asia I 

Tht obj&'ta of the war were }iow urcomphshed. But 
Shah Soojah was dead. The king we hod driven from 
the throne, however, was still alive: Dost Mahomed, 
therefore, was restored; and nothing remained to be 
done, since the grand drama had lioen brouflj|it to a 
conclusion, but to celebrate tlte happy dinouement by a 
fSte. This, accordingly, came off at Ferogepore. ‘ Th^n 
there was feasting and festivity in the gigantic tents, 
hung with silken flags, on which, in polyglot cmblazcu- 
ments, were the names of the actions that had bt*en 
fought j many complimentary efiusions, in tlie shape of 
after-dinner harangues; and in the mornings grand 
field-days, more or less, according to the ‘‘ skyey in¬ 
fluences.” The year—a most eventful one—was closed 
with a grand military display. The jilain was covered 
with British and Sikh troops, and in the presence 
of Pertatib Singh, the heir - apparent of Lahore;', 
Dhyan Singh, the miifister; the governor-gsneral, the'' 

* A "ketch at tills fiuaons retreat adll appear In a forthcoming 
volume of CKambtrtfi Poehet UuetUmy. 


coramander-in-cnief, and others of less note, some 40,000 
men, with 100 guns, wore manoeuvred on the great 
plain. On this grand tab]c|LU the curtain fell; and 
the year opportunely closed in gaiety and glitter—^in 
prosperity and parade.’ 

Wo have now concluded our task, but without 
having boon able to convey even a faint idea of the 
stores of information that arc contifined in these valu¬ 
able volumes. They are destined, however, tti retain a 
p<irmaneiit place among the books of reference which 
enrich our national literature, aiOl contribute to its 
advancement. • • 

__ - 

O O 0 A S IO N A rJ' N O T E S. 

^ Xr-XACITV IK 1K.SECTS. 

HovHp’ER useful insects may be in the general economy 
of niilm^ it is but too true that farmers and gardeners 
often find them a pest, and with eaeli returning summer 
the pages of iigricuilural journals abound with remedies, 
offensive and defence, ag.ninst the obnoxious invaders. 
In such cases, it becomes desirable to knowwliat reme¬ 
dial means are the most efficiuaous, apd we arc glad ‘to 
find that the question has been taken up by persons 
competent to discuss it. Among these. Dr J. Davy has 
given the results of liis inquiry yi a paper, ‘ On the 
Effects of certain Agents on Insects,’ wliich has just 
been published in tlic Ti’ansaetions of the Entomological 
Society, and is well worth reproduction in a condensed 
fonn. The experiments were begun in tliewitWr of 
18.10, the season, as will be remembered, being so mild 
that inserts were readily met with. Their objects 
were threefold—to test the eil’eets of temperature, of 
gases, and of vapours. 'In the former, rocoursqpvas bad 
to extremes of heat and cold. A bee placed in a tem¬ 
perature of 32’ became at first more active, but tlie 
next morning was found torpid, lls if dead; a registcr- 
tbermoiiieter shewing that 25’ had been the lowest 
temperature during the night. ’I'Ansferred to a tem¬ 
perature of 52’, the bee revived in half an hour, and 
on the following day Exhibited the same results under 
the same conditions. A fly whieh.,qn December 8, was 
lively on the wing, in a tennierature of 63’ indoors, 
was disinclined to move at 40’; and still fiioro so, 
stirring only when louebod, at 33’, but did not become 
torpid, ns in the ease of the bee, even at 23', signs 
of life being distinctly visible. Several trials made 
with different species of flie.s ail gave fhe same result 
-HI remarkable power of siistaiiiiiig life. The iiietliod 
atlopted was to enclose the hiseets in a glass tube, 
and place ^hem out of doors all night; and tliougli 
tlie tuljv was frequently covered with frost, (lii^ soon 
revived in the warm temperature of a room. It is 
perhaps ^cargeJy jiossiblo to estimate the degree of cold 
which insect life will bear without destruction, since 
many of these creatures survive the terrible wimers of 
tlie arctic regions. * StiH, a knowledge of the efiects of 
reduction of tenipcratur# will be valuable, as affording 
data by,wliijli to judge of the effects and probable 
duration of visitations of insects, and of tlie nature 
of the precautionary measures to tt: adopted. In an 
experiment of alternate temperature from 40“ to G6* 
tried for five days on a bee, the creature at last ‘%cased 
to give any sign of vitality.’ 

'The influence of heat appears to he much more rapid 
than tliat of cold: a fly exposed to a temperature of 
120’, died in two of three minutes; and 118'proved 
fatal toanother: whilea third, placed in a temperature 
increased gradually to 96*, remained alive for more 
thin an hour. Others boi-e from 80" to 90° fca: two 
hours; and in tne insAuce, a fly survived from 86°' 
- to 100° for several hours, but became uneasy with a 
slight rise, and died at 105°' bee, taken on March 
16, from a temperature of 45’, \yts exposed to 80° 
without any apparent diminution of activity^; at 90’ 
I it ceased to bflzz; and at 98'’, qpased alto^tbcr jo 
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moys, and did not revive. Although these results are 
too few to enable us to determine the laws with respect 
to the influence of iempgrature on insects, they may 
serve a purpose, in shewing that the effect.is not that 
gradual one of hybernation, where activity and torpor 
succeed each other but slowly. 

In tlie series of experiments with gas, it was found 
that flies placed it carbonic acid gas became instantly 
motionless, and died if left for any length at time. 
Some revived after an hour’s immersion; others, af^r 
two or three hours-*the revival being slow in proportion 
to the time of exposure to the gas.* Somewhat similar 
results were obtained with flies and^^bees in hydrogen 
and azote. To try the effect of deprivation, a fly was 
shut up in a tube with bu^ a amall quantity of common 
air, on the 6th February, in a temperature varying from 
62“ to CO’ during the whole time of the experiment. 
The insect manifested no uneasiness until the 26th 
day, and was found dead on the 28th. Another fly, 
enclosed in a similar tube, with aequantity of air not 
more than ’a few times its o\>n volume, became 
languid on the second <lay, and motionless on the 
twelfth, but reviip^d on being taken out. 

Flies immersed in oxygen were found dead the second 
day, with a diminution of the quantity of the gas. 
Coal-gas produced almost immediate insensibility, with 
a few feeble attempts at revival, but in no case elTectual. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen also proved especially fatal—an 
instant’s immersion was sufHcicnt to destroy hfe; though 
witMtfffcwn at once, not one of the flics rccovercid. It 
wag the same when the portion of gas diffused in the 
air of the tube was so minute as to be scarcely appre¬ 
ciable. On bees, too, the effect was similar; the deadly 
nature the gas on their delicate organisation being 
invariably destructive. Like results were obtained 
with chlorine. 

In the class of vapdhrs, ammonia proved fatal in one 
case, and harmless in another; muriatic acid stupifled 
in two, and killed'in twenty-four hours. The vapour 
of nitric acid was equally fatal ^ith sulphuretted hy¬ 
drogen ; and, in alcoholic vapour, at, a temperature 
of 74“, ‘ for a few •minutes the fly ..hewed increased 
activity ; in a few raor^ it became nearly motionless; 
after about a quarter of an hour, it appeared to be 
torpid. Now, exposed to the air of the room, in a few 
minutes a slight motion of its feet was seen; after a 
couple of hours, it was nearly as iu?tive. as ‘before the 
experiment; two hours later, it was found dead.’ The 
same effects, with slight variations, were produced c»i 
Other flies. With ether, cessation of motion was almost 
instantaneous, followed, however, by rqyivification, 
except^n one instance: brief immersion in chloroform 
did not prevent revival, but an exposure of eiglit 
minutes killed; camphor and turpentine w<!re boUi 
fatal: with attar of roses, musk, or iodine, no ill effect 
was pQirceptible. 

The experiments with prusSic aiid are worthy the 
attention of entomologists, wtth whom it is often a 
matter of importance to kill an insect '^gith she least 
possible amount of injury. In these instances, the plan 
pursued was to chtrge a small tube with the acid, and 
place it inside that containing the insects, llie vapour 
of 1-Iteth of a grain was sufficient to destroy bees and 
flies; and that of seven grains proved fatal to large 
beetles, and the largest kind of b^s. Although as yet 
the investigation has taken but a limited range, it will 
be seen that it opens a wide field oj research: the next 
step will be to group or chws those agegts which appear 
to have produced similar cflects. It is remarkably as 
Dr Davy observes, * that most of the substances whmh, 
even In minute portions mixef with ftmmon air, pre¬ 
vent the slow combustion of phosphorus, as indicated 
tyits shiidBg in the dmk, havfe the effectfon the insetrts 
on whiejb^ey werji tried, of suspending animation/ 

furtheri ‘Sotpe of the rasultsmaynotbeun- 
dMeiwing notice forqproctical pyrpoies-las those in the 


instances of sulphuretted hydrogen, oil of turpentine, 
and camphor, in relation to the destraction of parasitical 
insects, whether infesting .plants or minerals, or to the 
preservation of suhstanoes from the attacks of insects. 
To be appl!ca}>le to the preservation of plants, of course 
it is necessary that the agents to he used should not ex¬ 
ercise on them any materially injurious efiects. Tins 
must be determined by expmments made expressly fer 
the purpose. The few trials I havssyet made on seeds 
seem to sliew, that the steeping them in a solution in 
water of sulphuretted hydrogen' has not prevented their 
germination. The seeds tried were mignonette, cress- 
seed, and that Sf a Nemophila; analogy—namely, that 
of steeping the seed of the cercalia in a solution of the 
white oxide of arsenic, is in favour of the same conclu¬ 
sion. Further, for the preservation of articles, whether 
of clothing or furniture, it is hardly less necessary tliat 
the substances to be employed should have no oflTensive 
odour. Judging from the effects of attar of roses, and 
from what we know of scented woods not being liable 
to be attacked by insects, the probability is, that any 
volatile oil of agreeable perfume will answer tiie pur¬ 
pose required, and prove a true instance of ttie utile et 
dufee combined. 

‘As carbonic acid gas, and some of the other agents 
mentioned, produce merely a tempor.aiy torpor, it may 
be a question wliether this gas, or simple immersion in 
water, may not be advantageously substituted for the 
•fumes Sl^umiug sulphur, destructive of life, at the 
yearly gntik ^rmg of honey; llie former, indeed, may be 
said to be i*i in the Levant, where the smoke of 
the fire leaves, the carbonic acid generated 

may be considered asTiluefly operative, is employed 
to stmjify the bees preparatory to the spoiling of their 
hives.’ 

CHILDREN SUCKLED BV WOLVES. 

TJlis subject is one which will not be unwelcome to 
those whose faith in the myths of JRoman history has 
been dissipatiri by Niebuhr and others: they may still 
believe the story of Romulus and Remus and the wolf. 
Tlie Honourable Captain Egerton, in a communication, 
from India, says: ‘ Colonel Sleeman told me one of the 
strangest stories I ever heard relating to some children, 
natives of this country (Oude), carried away and'brought 
up l)v wolves. He is acquainted with five instances of 
tliis, *n two of whicli he has both seen the children and 
knows the circumstances connected with their recap¬ 
ture from the animals. It seems that wolves are very 
numerous about Cawnpore and Lucknow, and that 
children are constantly carried off by them. Most 
of these have, of course, served as dinners for their 
captors, but some have been brought up and educated 
“by them after their own fashion. Some time ago, two 
of the king of Oude’s sowars (mounted gendarmes), 
riding along the banks of the Goomptje, saw three 
animals come down to drink. Two were evidently 
young wolves, but the third was as evidently some 
other animal. The sowars rushed in upon them, caj)- 
tured ttic three, and to their groat surprise found that 
one was a small hakod boy. He was on all-fours, 
Jike«liiB companions; had callosities on Ms knees and 
elbows, evidently caused by the attitude in moving 
about; and bit and scratched violently in resisting the 
capture. The boy was brought up in Luckiiow, where 
he lived some time, and may, for au^t I know, be living 
still. He was quite unable to i^eulate wwds, W 
had a dog-like intellect—quick at understanding signs, 
and so on. Another enfant trouvf, under the smne 
circumstances, lived with two English people for some 
time. He learned at last to pronounce the name of a~ 
^y who was kind to him, and for whom he shewed 
some'affSetion; but his intellect tns alweys clouded, 
and more like the instinct of a dog than the of a 
huinan bring. There was another more wonderfid, bnt 
hardly so wril-authenticated, story of a boy who never 
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could gret rid of a strong wolfish smell, and who was 
seen, not long after his capture, to be visited by three 
wolves, which came evidently with hostile int^ions, 
but vdiich, after cdoselybxanfming him—ho seeming not 
the least alarmed—played with him, and,some nights' 
afterwards brought their relatione, making the number 
of yisitoM amount to five—the number of cubs whi<* 
composed tlie litter ftom .^hich he had been taken. 
There is no account of any grown-up person having 
been found among the wolves. Probably, after a cer¬ 
tain time, the captiyes may have got into a set of less 
scrupulous wolves, not acquainted with the family: the 
result is obvious.’ * 

» 

EtfiCTBO-HAONETIO MACUINB. 

Tlie electro-magnetic machine invented by Professor 
Page, has ftrom time to time been noticed in our 
Journal, and we have now to give a further account of 
this interesting mechanism, as furnished by an Ameri¬ 
can periodical. It appears that several of these macliincs 
have lately been submitted to critical examination by 
competent autUority at Washington, and with very 
favourable conclusions. The principle has already been 
cxplaine<l—namely, the alternate rising and faHing of 
an iron rod within a helix through whic.h an electro¬ 
magnetic current is made to pass: when the current is 
on, the TO<i rises, and remains, as it were, self-suspended, 
equidistant from all parts of the surroundinc helix; 
and falls as soon as the current ceases ImiX^aking 
contact with the battery. The ‘ rod ’ of the 

machines submitted to the examination-’' 330 lbs.; 
no sooner, however, was contact '’,^ 0 , tlian it foaa into 
its position. ‘ Dr Page then stood on the top of the 
roil, winch not only sustained his wciglit, in addit’pn to 
its own, hut he pushcnl with his hands against tlie 
ceiling, increasing the downward pressure on the rod, 
which was only acted upon as a powerful spring would 
have been, but still maintaining its perpendicular 

r tsition concentric to the inner surface of the helices. 

iield,’ says the reporter, ‘ an iron rod in my hand, with 
thq end of which I touched that of the suspended rod. 
I could not detach it by pulling or jerking, and could 
only alter its position so as to cause the annular space 
to become eccentric instead of concentric. The instant 
the battery was disconnected, the rod fell to the floor 
with its fi^ force.’ 

By moving the wires from the battery up and ®own 
outside the pile of helices, it was clear that an upward 
and downward movement of the rod would follow, 

* and that a shackle-bar attached from this oscillating 
rod, and to a crank, would convert this reciprocating 
motion into a continuous one.’ To this contrivance 
the name of ‘Jumper’ was given, of wliich one was 
exhibited, the helices weighing 800 lbs., and the rod 
626 lbs.; and by the means above mentioned, it lias 
been converted into a working-engine, with a twelve- 
inch crank, and a fly-wheel of four and a half feet in 
diameter. ‘ On the outside of the helices,’ to quote the 
deteription, ‘was placed a line of pieces of metal, so 
arrai^ged as to render the attachment with the battery 
and its necessary alternations pdribrmable by the 
engine itself. B^ore starting tho engme, I tietUaus 
arm of the fly-wheel, at one-tliird greater distance from 
the centre than the length of the crank, to on upright 
beam of twelve inches diameter, which formed part of 
the frame of the engine. The cord used was the better 
Irind of bed-cord, of great strength, nearly thrcc-eightlis 
of ah inch thick. This was passed twice round the 
fly-wheel arm and post before being tied, and with 
■ pieces of able-lMtber intervening, to prevent tho cord 
being cut by the comCTS of the post. Such a fixture, 
I am confident, would have held a five horse-TOwer 
steam-engine starting, with ftdl pressure ^f steam 
bn the piston, and no previous motion. Not so, how¬ 
ever, Vririi this engine, for tho breq§|ing of the ooid and 
(tentact with the battery occurred at the same instant 


of time, leaving fin impression in tlie beam to the dqptli 
of the cord, des^te the protection of the sole-leather.’ 
The engine continued to work^n the most satis&ctory. 
mannerand Dr Page attached a circular-saw, which 
was used in wood, to a depth of six inches, and at a 
speed such as could bo anticipated from the power 
which we afterwards found the engine to possess. 

Careful experiments made to testfthe power of the 
engine, shewed it to be equal to seven horse nearly; and 
tluv estimate for consumption of acid and use of zinc is 
twenty cents for each horse-power 1>er day of twenty- 
four hours. The es^pe of acid vapours from the bat¬ 
teries is an evil i!lat wiU have to be guarded against, 
to prevent the pernicious eflccts produced in several 
electro-plating establishment^, where the health of the 
workmen has been seriously injured by tho liberated 
gasesj^jj^his defect being overcome. Professor Page’s 
clectra-TO(^ietic engine may become higlily valuable 
in engineering and manufacturing processes. To quote 
tho conclusions of the report—‘ the cost will be loss 
than tliat of a steaih-engiiic of the same'power: the 
weiglit will he but one qiiartci; if boilers and contents 
be taken into account: the expense, of firemen and 
engineers is dispensed with: buildings, and stocks of 
goods, and vessels may he more cheaply insured than 
when steam-engines arc used, .as thyre could be no risk 
from oxidosion or fire: tlie expenses are only active 
wliile tlie machine is positively in action, whereas an 
’ ordinary steam-engine continues its expenses whenever 
the fire is burning. 

‘Dr Page’s engine, if used ten times during the 
day, of six minutes each time, would have but one 
hour’s ex]K*iises for the^d:iy; whereas a steam-engine, 
under similar circumstances, would, he subject tq nearly 
or quite the full cxiicnses of fuel for twenty-four hours, 
or equal to the expenses of continuous work.’ 

♦ 

THE SCIENCE OF COI.OUB IN UKESS. 

Unfortunately for our health and (Rimfort, the teach¬ 
ings of science are too o^ten disregarded, if they interfere 
with our habits. Science, when not practically applied, 
loses its value; it wants fixedness, stability. Its appli¬ 
cation is its embodiment; witholit it, it is a mere %ment 
of the brain. Its business is to inform the mind, and 
remove erroneous iiiipressions ; and its highest aim is 
usefulness. The popular belief with respect to dress, 
that a black dress is warmer, both In winter and 
summer, than a white one, is crroneoTis. The truth 
is* that, tlie material being the same, a black dress 
is cool in winter and warm in summer—while a white 
one is warm,in winter and cool in summer ; that is to 
say, the one is cool when we require warmth, and 
warm when we require to be cooled ; while the other is 
•warm when wo are cool, and cool when we are warm, 
and thus answers the purpose of dress, which is, to 
protect the body from the influence of the weather. 

Science teaches ftiat lark colours absorb heat, and 
part with it much more rtipidly than light ones ; black 
and wliita beigg the two extremes. How strange that 
this knowledge has not been applied to dress I If the 
bowls of two spoons, the one polislibd, and the other 
ismcared with soot, be held near a fire. It vrill be 
found that the blackened one becomes hot much Axmor 
than the other; and if now they he both made hot 
by holding them against the bars of the grate, and 
then removed from the fire, and suspended in tho 
air, it will he seen .that tho blackened one will get 
cool much soonqr than the other. It is true that the 
diffirence in this cose is chiefly due to the polish on 
one of the spoons, hut it is not altogether due to it.. 
Again: if hot wlter he'poured into two vessels, the’ 
bne white and the other hloo^ Jthe water in the latter 
wyi cool befor^ the other.* ^ Ittewise if two persons, 
one dressed in black ,and the other wfaijie—all other 
conditions being tho same—^were to' go ^m.the cold 
external ^*mto a heatc^ romn, thoone in black wooid 
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fce^ the heat sooner than the other, and on leaving the 
room would feel the cold sooner; conse<iuehtly, would 
be more likely to take c!|)d than the other. It is there¬ 
fore evident that a light-coloured dress is more condu¬ 
cive to health and comfort than a dark one, since it 
prevents the external heat or cold from too suddenly 
.reaching the body, and prevents the body from too 
suddenly parfingVith its heat; and thus, that it keeps 
it in a more equable temperature. 

We may now understand the reason why aniinal|.in 
the polar regions sire white—their wliiteness preserves 
tlte heat of their bodies uiuch letter than any other 
colour. So likewise the earth, in Consequence of the 
whiteness of snow, is prevented from parting with its 
heat. It is not so much by snow protecting tlic earth 
from tlio external cold,* tlitit it does sucli valuab^j 
service, as by its preventing the railiatitm of the. internal 
heat. Tliis whiteness of snow, and of tlie polar animals, 
must not he lookeil upon as the result of blind <'h,ance; 
it strikingly exemplifies tlie wisdom and goodness of 
the Creator.- • 

The above ohservatiems arc peculiarly appli<-ahlo to 
the case of men engaging in arctic expeditions. I do 
not know what dress they usually wear, hut it is quite 
clear tlmt a white woollen one would 1 k’ the most 
appropriate; and ^ it li.id a gloss upon it, it would 
he so much the hotter. 'I'liis they might liavc learned 
fi-om observing the animals in those regions. 

1 JJ T) 1 N ’ S S A I L O It - S O N (i S. 

In a recent article in this .Journal,* we gave our opinion 
of practical sea-life, and incident.ally alluded to the 
songs of Dibdin. The i)aper' excited some interest; 
and we may, llierefore, venture to say a little inoi'c 
about these colehrated songs, concerning which the 
public in general hasstilways had, and still lias, a very 
erroneous impression. 

Wo coramenee*witli an assertion wliieli will startle 
many—ntimely, tliat Dibdin’s songs never were, are 
not, and never can be, iiopular ith sailors. About six 
years ago—if we ij?follect rightly ns t j date—the Lord.s 
of the Admiralty, consiiiering that IJibdiii’s songs had 
alwaylhecn ‘worth a dozen pressgangs,’ as the coiiinion 
saying is, ordered that twenty of t^e best songs sliould 
bo printed on strong p.apcr, and presented to every 
man and boy in the royal navy. This aet, liowever, is 
not so mucli to be regarded as a strong evideneo of the 
private opinion of tlie nantii-al magnates in question*— 
but tlie cliief of them is invariably a landsman —as of 
their dcfbrence to, the force of public cstiination on the 
subject of tlie songs. J.et it not ho fliougnt, from the 
tenor *of our subsequent remarks, that we ourselves 
are at all prejudiced against Dihdin. So f'nx is it the* 
reverse, that we wore brought up from cliildiiood ‘ in 
belief’ of that gifted lyrist: onr father repeated to us in 
early life his finest songs, and*we have never ceased to 
regard him with sincere adinwation. He was a man of 
true genius in ins peculiar walk,^nd it Jias Jicen well 
and truly said of liim, that, ‘ had Jie written merely to 
amuse, iiis reputiflion would have been great; hut it 
stands the higher, because his writings always advocate, 
tlie cause of virtue; charity, liumaiiity, constancy, love 
of country, and courage, are the subjects of his soijg 
and of his praise.’ 

Dihdin liimsclf was not a sailor, and his knowledge 
of sea-life, of seamen, and of sej-slang, is generally 
attributed to the instructions of liis brother, tlie master 
of a 8hip._ 'J'liis hrotlier was subsequently lost at sea, 
and Dibdin is said to have written Poor Tom BotSUrtg 
‘ns his elegy. Dibdin’s sea-lorrfwas, tlitreforc, altogether 
second-hand and theorcti^i; and his songs, on the whole,! 
pr^wtikU idealised ftnd cxiiggerated ambodiment of | 
t^lpfifacteriitics^ life*, and habits of seamen; but It* is 


Wonderful how accurately and skilfully he introduces 
allusions to sea-manmuvAss, and how very rarely he 
errs in nautical technicalities. They were written in 
war-time, when the natioif was excited to a pitch of 
frenzied cntliusiasm by a succession bf unparalleled 
naval victories—when a prince of the blood trod the 
(fuarter-deck, and Nelson was ‘ Britannia’s god of war.’ 
Tlieir popularity with lan^nen was tlien incredible. 
Everybody sang Dibdin’s ^a-sonifs, deeming them a 
perfect mirror of sea-life and seamen’s cliaracter. 'Ihe 
truth is, he has exaggerated both Jlie virtues and the 
follies of sailors to an absurd degree; and his blue- 
jacketed herots are no more to be accepted as a fair 
type of sailbrs, than are Fenimore Cooper’s Chingacli- 
g(X)k and Leatlierstocking as types of the Bed Men and 
trappers of North America. Herein, we conceive, is 
the jjrimary cause of Dibdin failing to enlist strongly 
tlie symimtliies of real blue-water tars; and the very 
same reason, witli some modifications, prevents all 
prose works, descriptive of sea-life, from Ixiing favour¬ 
ably rceeived hj- practical mariners. We have lieard 
the ‘sailoring’ portions of the finest works of Cooper 
and otliers scofled at by seamen; and the very best 
book on sea-life ever written, Dana’s Two Years before 
the Mast, is lield in no sort of esteem by tlie very men 
for whose benefit tlie author avows he wrote if, and 
wliosc life he has so vividly, and, as we think, faithfully 
described. Every sailor wo have questioned concerning 
• that b8^—and there are few sailors who liavo not read 
it—clecla!\J that lie ‘ thouglit notliing of it;’ and that 
all his nie$.:v:,(cs lauglied at it as mucli as hijnsetf. 
They sa^tliat l>iira>*^iiake8 too much’ of every tiling, 
and that ho gives fall(!*and exaggerated notions of lifi- 
on shipboard. We personally deny Ibis; hut sailors, 
as a I'ody, are such prosaic people, that they will make 
no allowance whatever for the least amplification of 
. b.ild matter of fact. If the author dilates at all on 
his own feelings and impressions, they chuckle and 
sneer; and if lie errs in the least—or the compositor for 
liim- in ills luiuticul details, tliey cry out tliat lie is a 
know-nothing, a marine, a liorse-joekc}% a humbug. 
To please seamen, any book about their profession 
must be written precisely in tlie lucid and highly- 
imaginative style of a log-book—tlieir sole standard 
of literary excellence. 

Sailors arc shrewd and sensitive enough in some 
respects, 'riicy do not like to be flattered, and cannot 
bear to be caricatured; and they feel tliat Dibdin has 
—uncouseiotisly—been guilty of both towards them. 
According to Ids songs, sailors lead a life of unalloyed 
fim and frolic. Ho tells us nothing about their 
slavery when afloat, notliing aliout tlie tyranny they 
are frequently subjected to; and in his days, a man- 
o’-war was too often literally a floating pandemonium. 
He make.s landsmen believe that Jack is the happiest, 
most enviable fellow in the world: storms and.battles 
arc mere pastime; lopped limbs and wounds are nothing 
more than jokes ; there is the flowing can to ‘ sweet¬ 
hearts and wives ’ every Saturday night; and whenever 
tlie sli^ comes to port, the crew have guineas galore 
to spend on lasses und Addles. In fine, both at sea and 
,V^jore, according to his theory, jolly Jack has little to 
do but make love, sing, dance, and drink—grog being 
‘ his sheet-anchor, his compass, Iiis cable, bis log; ’ and 
in tlie True British Sailor, we are told that 'Jack is 
always content.’ Now, Jack knows very well this is 
all ’long-shore palaver, and he gives a shy hail to stmh 
palpable lime-twigs. ‘Let the land-lubbers sing it!’ 
thinks he; ‘ I ’ll none on’t 1 ’ 

Dibilin takes the first sip of his Flawing Can with the 
ominous line— 

^ ‘ A sailor’s lift *s a lift of wo H 

ButVhat follows-?— 

^ ‘ Why, then, he takes It cheerily 1 ’ 

A pleasant philoscPiy this j but we happon to know 
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that sailors do mt take cheerily to ‘ a life of wo ’—they 
would be more than men if Jhey did. He talks coolly 
about times at B(Sa when ‘sjp duty calls the gallant 
tars.’ Wo should very much like to know on board 
what ‘ old barkey,’ and in what latitude and longitude, 
this phenomenon happened, and would have no parti¬ 
cular objection to sign articles for a voyage in such 
Phoenix of a ship; for in all the vessels we ever were 
acquainted with, tlmre waiS* never such a thing hoard 
of, ns * nothing to d^ As to ‘ Saturday nights ’ exclu¬ 
sively devoted to pledging ‘ sweethearts and wives ’ 
over a flowing can in the forecastle, wc are sorry to 
say, we regard that as little better than a poetic myth. 

Doubtless, at the time Dibdin'.s songs wre written, 
sailors sang them to a considerable extent, for the 
public enthusiasm would in a way compel Jack to 
acquiesce in these eulogies on himself; but the said 
Jack never took them fairly to heart—^liow could he, 
when every voyage he made must have given the lie to 
many of those glowing pictures of life at sea ? And 
from that time to the present, Dibdin’s songs have 
gradually been forgotten among seamen, till, at this 
day, we question whether there is a foremast-Jack 
afloat who can sing half-a-dozen of them; and, probably, 
not many men aboard merchantmen know more tluin 
one or two songs of the hundred in question, although 
they may recollect fragments of .several. 

Dilalin’s songs might he ‘worth a dozen pressgangs’ 
for manning the navy in war-time, and, for we 

can predicate to the contrary, they may be s^gain; but 
wc reiterate our conviction, that thcv^^l^'cr caused 
sailors to ship aboard a man-o’-WfUf i4an(fsmcn might 
volunteer by scores through 'iilc influence''of such 
stirring, patriotic ditties; but seamen, who ‘ kney the 
ropes,’ would never be induced to ship through ihcir 
agency. 

Dibdin docs ample justice to tlu' bravery, the ge¬ 
nerosity, the gooii-humour, the kind-heartedness of 
sailors; and, as a class, they deserve his encomiums. 
His songs abound with just and noble sentiments, and 
manly virtues were never more constantly and strik¬ 
ingly enunciated by any antlior. We dearly love 
Charles Dibdin for this ; and as a writer of popular 
lyrics, wo class him as the very first England has ever 
produced. In this department of literature, we con¬ 
sider he holds the same place in England as Burns 
does in SScotland; Beranger, in Erauec; Ereiligralli, in 
Germany; and Haiis Christian Andersen, in Denmark. 

The reader will now ask: ‘ What songs do sailor.s 
sing ? ’ Wc answer, that their favourite sea-songs * are 
the most dismal, droning doggrel it is ixissible to con¬ 
ceive ; and yet they relish them miglitilj', because tiiey 
are stern matter of fact, and in most instances arc 
descriptive of a battle, a chase, a storm, or a slii])wreck 
—subjects appealing powerfully to their sympathies. 
The following may be taken as. a tolerably fair speci¬ 
men of the style of the genuine ‘ sailors’ songs:’— 

* It was the seventeenth day of May, in the year ’ninety- 
six, 

Out taut frigate the Ajax, she from Plyinouth,di<J set 
sail; . 

Eight days out, corn’d a squall from north-east -by norths 
Avd then by four'bells, moniing-watch, it did freshen 
to a gale.’ 

Perhaps the mos^ universally poptilar song among 
seamen is liah Britannia; but in general they do 
little more than sing the chorus, and the way in 
wiiich a crew of tars, when lialf-seas-over, will mono¬ 
tonously drawl out ‘ Britons never, never, never shall 
- - - - ^ ■ ■ . ' * 

♦ We must expi|titt that tho teorWnff-soKgs of scamon—or such 
as they sing when heaving at tho pawl - winiUaes, catting the 
anchor, and other heaVy piecea Of worh—are of a di®ront»claBs 
altogether, and consist obiofly of a variety of appropriate choruses 
to lively and Inspiriting tunes. Those songs round well, and are 
worth anything on Ithipbiiard, fbr they etlmulato the men far more 
than grog would do with only a dead, liioAt hoavo or hauL 


be slaves'! ’—repeating it over and over again, as if they 
never could have too much of a good thing—is highly 
amusing. Wo believe tliat a.Bedded majority of the 
songs sang in tho forecastle ure not sea-songs at all, 
but purely land-songs; and, strange to say, the most 
popular of these are sentimental ditties, such as were, 
a score of years ago, drawing-room favourites t It is 
very rich to hear ‘ ancient marinercsil rough as bears, 
hoarsely quavering. I'd he a hutterjlyl or, Ci no I we 
never mention her; or, 2'he days we went a-gipsying, long 
time ago I They are also very partial to songs about 
bandits and robbers,^ , 

Well, after all,'^ have often, when in a tight craft, 
tossing amid liowling billows, complacently repeated 
—and perchance shall again—the closing lines of Tk& 
f^ailiir's Consolatum, which, We believe, but are not 
certaigj»I)ihdin wrote— 

4irhen, Bill, let us thank Providence 
That you and 1 arc sailors I ’ 


‘ S E IV' E D M k) S L IN B.’ 

Under the above tcchnie.'il name is produced in Glas¬ 
gow a manufacture little known Inyond the sphere of 
those iinniodiately engaged in the business, the import¬ 
ance of which, however, as a meani of eniployiucnt to 
the poorer Scotch and Irihli ix'asaiitrj’, renders it de¬ 
serving of more attention than it has hitherto received. 
Sv'wed muslins include all those articles whir;^aro 
eoinposcd of muslin with a pattern embroidered on it 
by' the hand—such as colhws, sleeves, chemisettes, &c. 
together with the long strips of embroidery used, like 
laces, for trimming dresses, petticoiits, &e. and colled, 
technically, triiiimings. The manufacture df these 
articles in the form in which they are now used was 
for a long period i>eculiar to Erq^ice, and that country 
alone sn]>plied all the rest of the worltl with the limited 
quantitie.s which the high co.st peraiitted to be con¬ 
sumed. All orabroidereil collar, thirty-five years ago, 
was all article of luxtB-y only attainable by the ricli, 
while the far greater part either dispensed with it 
altogether, or conteiiled tliomsglveiJVith one of plain 
muslin or cheap net. Soon after that period, the rudi¬ 
ments of tho iiiamifaeturo began to be established at 
Glasgow, VI here for some time it made but moderate 
progres.s, and was eonlined to the production of a very 
low class of goods, leaving still to the Hseneh all the 
flper and more tasteful departments of tho trade. 
During the last ten years, however, the progress has 
been very rapid ; and now it supplies nbundaiitly, witli 
cheap and %ootl embroidery, the v-hole British and 
American demand, to the" almost total exclusion of 
,botli Ereiu'li and Swiss work. 

The prScess by which a perfect piece of embroidery, 
delicately worked in a graceful pattern, and as white us 
snow, is produced, i« farj^iiiore complicated than might 
he imagined. The siiniflc plan by which industrious 
ladies vvork a single collar on a traced pattern, witj|i 
clean hands Hi a p3re atmosphere, w ill not do when 
hundreds of thousands of collars are lo be made, at the 
lowest rate, by poor children, in smoky hovels. In 
"order to understand tlie matter clearly, it may^e as 
vvell to transport ourseh cs to one of the large establish¬ 
ments ill Glasgow, ill whose extensive, well-lighted lofts 
the whole mechanism of the manufacture may he seen 
at work. 

Ill the highest rootn, where tho best light is obtained, 
wc find a numbed of men, seated at small tables at tho 
wiiilows, engaged in drawing paUerns. These are the 
designers, whose abusine^ it is to produce a constant 
land rapid succession of new paUerns, either original or 
^adapted from ^ho Prencli deJigBs, which lie scattered 
ort their tables. They are a .very intelligent class, 
possessing considerable originality, %iid, wliat is even 
more impoatonty tliorouglily uitdcrstanding the art of 
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pr^tlcal adaptation of costly designa to the necessities of 
the inunufactttre, without wldch the inf^nious sketches 
of the French would be ualueless. B is proper to add, 
that their powers of'iu'raatioa are steadily increasing 
year after year, and that the time is probably not 
remote when th^ will be independent of the Parisian 
doiigners. 

The patterns sketched by them are transferred by 
the ordinary prorass to lithographic atones; and on 
entering the adjoining room, we find a large number of 
Uthpgraphic presses at work, some of great size. The 
unbleached muslin here reaeives impression of the 
outline pattern, as paper is printot in the ordinary 
press; and the substitution of stones for the wooden 
blocks formerly used, has greatly cheapened and facili¬ 
tated this process. The cSinAd blocks were expensivg 
to out, and useless when the pattern was finished: the 
pattern is now put on the stone with great economy, 
and, the requisite number bomg struck off, is erased to 
make room for another. 

The printed webs are now cariicd from the press¬ 
room to the floor below,, where the green warehouse 
is situated—the common receptacle of the unbleached 
muslin going oift to tlie w'orking, and of the sewed 
goods coming in. The former arc now made up into 
parcels, and sent off to the agents who arc employed 
in the working districts to give out tlie work to the 
sewers, from whom they are again returned into the 
same department when sewed. We see them lying 
heapsii in every direction, so saturated with dirt, 
that the pattern is hardly distinguishable from the 
muslin, looking and smelling as if no purativc pro¬ 
cess could ever render them clean and sweet. The 
interval which elapses between the goods leaving the 
green warehouse and returning to it varies, with the 
nature of the goods, from a fortnight to six months; 
although occasionally^ieces remain out much longer, 
and sometimes drop in after the lapse of years; while a 
per-centage are ifcvcr returned at all, a loss which 
constitutes an item in the cost of the remainder. About 
three-quarters, at least, of all tliff embroidery is worked 
in Ireland; the refraining quarter being sewed in tlio 
sonth-western counties tof Bcotland. In Ireland, the 
8ewing‘districts, at first confined to a very limited space 
in the neighbourhood of Donnghadee, have gradually 
spread, until the whole north, and even a portion of the 
western wilds of Connauglit, have been covered with the 
agents of the Scotch and Irish manufacturers. There 
H every prospect that their extension will not stop hem. 
it is requisite that the work should be performed at a 
very small cost; and from the position and habits of 
the Irish, they are able to work cheaper than the Scotch. 
The niture of the employment is also peculiarly fitted 
to them. It can be performed in their own cqttages at 
leisure times, or by children, not otlierwise useful. No 
cleanliness is required, as it matters not how dirty the 
piece is when finished; and tk3 payments are prompt 
and in ready money. The remuneration is small, espe¬ 
cially to children learning, and vapes, acjordipg to the 
skill and industry of the worker, from Gd. to 5s. a week; 
but this is paid irfeash immediately on the completion 
of the piece. It is easy to sec what an important 
addition may thus be made to the means of a poor 
cotter, by the labour of the young children and girl*, 
who would probably otherwise have no employment 
whatever. 

The goods being fairly iback ijp the green ware¬ 
house, the -next process is to discharge the load of dirt 
contracted in the smoky mud-hovel, *and restore the 
original snowy hue of the cotton. For this puriwse 
they are sent out to what it termed a Weachfleld, 
although those Who should visit such a ptoee hi hopes A 
of seeing a verdant laVri, stitewn with Hie iriftte folds 
Of muslin waving in 'the summer breeze, would be 
grievously msap^inted- A bl^achfield is simply a 
huge steam wash-house, with red brick'walls and a taU 


chimney vomiting smoke, with not a particle of turf 
about it. Here, amidst v^umes of steam, and the un¬ 
ceasing splash of water, tl^e mirky moss is subjected to 
repeated agitations in hot and ctdd solutions, by means 
of revolving hollow wheels, inside of which the em¬ 
broidery is tossed and tumbled for many days. A little 
cLlorino is at lost used, with rauoh care, to complete 
the bleaching; and after a term, varying from ten days 
to three weeks, the goo<ls ai^' once jpore returned to the 
manufacturer, of a pure white, starched and dressed as 
may be required. We shall find them by walking from 
the green warehouse into the darning and ironing 
rooms where 'the final process of examination and 
finishing goes on, and whence they are turned out in a 
complete state into the saleroom, on the lowest floor 
of the establishment, to be disposed on long mahogany 
polished counters for sale. The extreme economy and 
method of this long process may be imagined when we 
are shewn very pretty collars, the entire cost of which— 
designing, sewing, muslin, bleaching, and profit—only 
amounts to 3(1., yet including a rather elaborate pat¬ 
tern ; while a yard of good serviceable edging is produced 
for 2^<i. 

Tlie entire amount of the manufacture must of course 
be conjectural, but it has been estimated at about three- 
quarters of a million sterling a year. The principal 
part is sold in Glasgow, but a part of the Irisii pro¬ 
duction is disj'osed of in Belfast. If wo take, as the 
iprice o^hc work, two-thirds of the gross sum, the 
remaining^ird being cost of muslin, expenses, charges, 
and profit, T*,j^fihaU have L.500,000 as the sura an¬ 
nually distributdlticn^ ready money, in small sums ■ 
over tlio* south of Sc^land and the nortli of Ireland 
—a most important addition to the resources of the 
rural'population of those districts. In addition to 
this, a large class of workers, male and female, are 
employed in Glasgow in the preparation and in tlie 
finisiiing of the goods—as designers, lithographers, 
weavers, clerks, darners, ironers, and pattemers. These 
arc all well paid—some very highly; and the young 
women composing the three latter classes ore a remark¬ 
ably well-to-do, prosperous class. 

The growth of the manufacture has been much acce¬ 
lerated by the export-trade to the United States, whore 
its superior cheapness and intrinsic excellence have 
induced a large consumption. Could we prevail on the 
Frenfii government to relax the prohibition which now 
bars its entrance into that country, a new and wide 
field would be opened for its extension, even at a pretty 
high duty; as the Frcncli^manufacture, in its present 
state, is quite inadequate to supply the demand for , 
cheap embroidery there. Even as it is, a good deal, is ^ 
smuggled in, and may be recognised by the eXB^kMd j 
eye Corning the windows of the shops 
increased demand must tell inqncdiately in 
Ireland, the only place affoitdifig.an increased supply of 
labour; and on this account,' the prosperity and exten¬ 
sion of the trade in sewed muslins must be an object 
of interest to all who desire the amelioration of tho 
condition of the Irish peasant. 


* 'AN AMERICAN CONFESSES A FAULT. 

The Americans are said to bo grievously addicted 

to-: we would rather avoid the word. Travellers 

have spread the imputation; but travellers are known 
to speak from prejudice, and their report did not appear 
to be altogether trustworthy. At length, strange to 
say, the dtarge of being intolerable—must we say it? 
>—fitters is made by one bt themselves, and of course 
theiq cap be no more said on the subject: the fact 
is confessed. This makvellouily candid, but painftil 
acknowledgment, occurs in the recently-published 
work, iSSxteAet of lEurcpean Cepitak, by Vf, Wtae, 
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obseiyationa respecting the stote of .csUe4 Brai^h- carpenters shall therefore erect gibbets on which to hang 

waite, which we candidlr Wliereii^i^ iappiy to a ,h>n> all concern^ when the widow is consumed. Let us all 
drod other viUageS' IStjglilettd,-^d;Jhoce particularly ect'liccording to national ^ustoms I ’ No suttee took 
Scotland;—'The'yl^i<%a{iM'Braithwaite^ for example, con- place then or afterwardarf*-^’* 0% IVapier's AdminUlra- 
tains, in proportion tb its' population, more dirt, disease, tion of Sdnde. ' ^ 


and death than any decent town. It is one of the most 
I romantic ipd filthy Tillages in England, hnd yet it might 
easily be made one#C the cleanest and neatest. There are 
lanes, aUi^s, and cbdrts in almost all small towns and 
Tillages, in which tho mortality is greater far than that 
of our great towns ; jiay, in hamlets, and isolated farm- 
houses in this, as in many other country districts, there is 
often inore sickness in proportion toTl^ population than 
in cities ; and I could point nut within a circuit of a few 
miles, localities in wdiich, during the last few years, 
scrofula, small pox, measles, i^id typhus fever have left 
theirravages ; and which, with proper care and cleanlinesses 
might, 1 firmly believe, have escaped. But that disease, 
and especially infectious disease, haunts all ill-drained, 
ill-cleansed, and ill-ventilated places in both town and 
country, there are now few intelligent persons that require 
to be conTtneed ; and the question hat come to be with the 
well-informed part of the public, as it has long been the 
question with inedjeal men—has not the time now arrived 
to compel those who harbour the filth and the contagion 
that cariy off one-half of mankind, to expel those ene¬ 
mies to the human face 1 The innumerable statistical 
inquiries of the last ten years on this subject, all go to 
prove that dirt, squalor, close air, and stagnant water, are 
the causes of Oiie-nalf the mortality of mankind in civi- . 
lisedwMintries. The inajurity of thinking people of all 
classes—and these, though a small minority of mankind, • 
are the directors of every great social movement—are 
coming to see that we must proceed with this sanitary 
businew at once ; and that, if not by mild means, then 
by a little wholesome compulsion, we must oblige the 
owners of property haunted by death and contagion, to 
yield to the demands of society. If a man may not 
harbour a ferocious buirdog in his alley, is he to keep a 
noisome ditch ruiiqfng at Targe there ?—and if he may 
not hold a main of fighting cocks, is he to keep cholera 
and typhus in his house I For mg part, I cannot see, if 
a justice of the peace can stop a man foom knocking me 
dowit with a bludgefta, why he should not be authorised 
to interfere to save me froih a typlius fevr ; and if he can 
prevent Doys from endangering the lives of passengers by 
firing guns on the high roads, why he should not also be 
enabled to forbid the open sewers and other nuisances, 
which, if not so noisy, are even more dangerous. A 
railway company pays heavily for the lives and limbs 
of passengers sacrificed by the neglect or r.ashness of itr 
officials—should not a town be equally liable for the 
losses caused by a public violation of the laws of licalth 1 
Wo move slowly in this neighl>ourhoou, disliking 
change^ and hold strongly, while tlie rest of the world 
is advancing, to the old ideas; yet even 'Worijsworth’s • 
consecration of this sentiment to Cumberland— 

■* Hail usages of pristine mould. 

And ye that guard them, a ountbins old !" 

can scarcely apply to bad drainage and ventilation,* We 
should think not. There is a scand^ons deCcieilby in the 
ordinary institutes of the country on this important 
subject of town ana village cleaning ! 

• NATIONAI, CUSTOMS. 

Sir C. Napier put down the practice of suttee, whlchf 
however, was rare in Scinde, by a process'entirely charac¬ 
teristic ; for, judging the real cause of these immolations 
to be the profit derived by the priesta, and hearing of an 
intended burning, he made it known th|t ho would stop 
the sacrifice. The priests said it was a religious rite 

be meddled with—that all nations had . 
ohould be respet^cd, aii^ this was a very ^ 
he general, aiRecting to be struck with the ; 
ied: * Be ^ so. 4'his bumint; of widows is 
prepare the funeral pile. But my nation 
itomr When men bum women alive, we 
ijaupg .'tbdin, and ciyifisbate all their ‘property. 'My 


BYTHESEA. *, 

BY CALDBB faMFBBtt. 

When tired of towns, and piii^ng sore 
For change to healthful ground. 

Thou turn’s! from crowds—still at the core 
Feeling thy heart’s worst wound— 

When 4hou hast knocked at every door, 

Yet no admittance found: 

At every door where Pleasure in 
Glides, with a suriiiy grace, 

But which thine own bale barreth up 
From thee—then seek a place 
Where gates of stone and brass arc none 
To frown thee in the face 1 

The woods have walks, where thou maysl find 
A balm to salve thy grief; 

And in and out where waters wind. 

Are sources of relief. 

In which, if thou wilt bathe the mind. 

Thou’It have no cotnfort brief, 

But peace—that falleth like the dew ! 

^For everything that shews 
Gm^sunshine speaketh marvels true 
On^jcy and repose, 

And i3v?Titl)iyal scenes, beyond 
All that thelWl world knows! 


world knows! 


I Yet more, than wood or woodland rill 
Can give of keen delight, 

Wc glean from ocean-margins, till 
The spirit—at the sight 
Of all its range of changeful change— 
Bccometh, like.it, bright! 

Bright when the sunlight on it falls. 

Or grave and grand when, dark, 

The shadowy night lets down its pall 
Upon each human ark ; 

And every surge seems but to urge 
Extinction of life’s spark t 

-A ebauge, an always active change, 

* An everness of grace, 

Of grace and' grandeur, takes its range 
Over the ocean’s face : 

As in a book for thoughts men look. 
Thoughts in it we can trace I 
A thought to turn us from ourselves 
And all our petty cares— 

A thought to move the spirit’s love 
To God, and God’s affairs; 

And thereby give to all tfiat lire 
The sympathy that spares— 

That spares our brother man from blame, 
And pities bim when o’er 
Ifis nature come such clouds of shame 
As menaced us before: 

I God ouljr can the sea-swell tame, 

The mental peace restore! 

Look on the ocean, then, and foel 
Its turmoil and its calm 
Amuse or tranquillise thy mind— 

A stimulant or balm ; 

A thundertone to make thee think. 

Or, gently soothing psalm ! 
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TIME’S BEVIEAV OF CHARACTER. 

KOUEKl’IEIMtE. 

Some characters are a puzzle to history, and none is 
more so than that of Robespierre. Aceoriliiig to popular 
belief, this personage was a blood - tliirsty monster, a 
vulgar tyrant, who committed the most unheard-of enor¬ 
mities, with the basely selfish object of mising him.self 
to supreme power—of becoming the Cromwell of tlie 
Revolution. Considering that RolK'spierre was for 
five years—1789 to 3 794—a prime leatlcr in tJie p'/iitical 
movements in France; that for a Icngtli of tip' he was 
personally concerned in sending a li-i.^'i'is^and fifty 
heads to the. scaffold per diem; jii . i lat lh(^ Reign 
of Terror ceased immeiliately on liis ovcrllirow—it is 
not surprising that his character is associated witl^ all 
that is villainous and detestable. Nevcrtlielcss, as the 
obscurities of tlio great revolutionary drama clear uj), 
a strange suspicion liegins to lie entertained, that the 
po])ul.ir legend respecting Robespierre is in a consider¬ 
able degree fallacious; nay, it is almost thouglit that 
this man was, in reality, a most kind-he.irtod, simple, 
unambitious, and well-disposed individual—a person 
who, to say the least of it, deeply dejilored the horrors 
in which considerations of duty had unhappily involved 
him. To attempt an unravelment of these contra¬ 
dictions, let us call up the phantom of this mystcr’yus 
personage, and subject him to review. 

'J'o understand Robespierre, it is necessary to under¬ 
stand tbe French Revolution. The pro.vimatc cause of 
that terrible eonviilsion was, as is well known, an utter 
disorder in all the functions of the slate, and more 
particul.'irly in the finances, equivalent to national 
bankruptcy. That matters might have been substan¬ 
tially patched up by judicious statesmanslnp, no one 
doubts; but that a catastrophe, sooner or later, was 
unavoid.'ible, seems to bo equally certain. The mind 
of France was rotten; the principles of socwjty were 
undcmiiued. As reganls religion, there was a* uni¬ 
versal scepticism, of which the Ix'st *litcrnture of the 
day was the exijonont; but this unbelief ^as greatly 
strengthened by the scandalous abuses in the eccle¬ 
siastical system. It required no depth of genius to 
iwint out that the great principles of brotherly love, 
humility, equality, liberty, promulgated as part and 
parcel of the Christian dispensation eighteen centuries 
previously, had no practical efficacy so far as Franco 
was concerned. Instead of equality before God and 
the law, the linmblcr classes were feudal serfs, without 
any appeal from the cruel oppressions to whicb tljpy 
were exposed. In the mWst of gloom, licaxsseau’s 
vague declamations on the rights of man foil like a ray 
of light. ' A spark was communicated, which kindled a 


flamejt^thc bosoms of the more thoughtful and enthu- 
siiistifir A" astonishing impulse was almo-st at once 
given to mvestigation. The philosoplier had his adher¬ 
ents all over France.'' Viewed sis a sjjeeics'of propliet, 
he was, properly siTC.aking, a • madman, wlio in his 
naviiigs hail glanced on the trutl), bi\t only glanced. 
Among men of sense, his ornate declamations eou- 
cerning nature and reason would liave e.xcited little more 
attention than tliat wliieli is usuuHy given to poetic 
and specnlative fancies. 

, Amidst an impulsive and lively people, unaccustomed 
to the practical consideration and treatment of aii'SIBes, 
there arose a cry to destroy, root up; to sweep itway all 
Iirefcrenccs and privileges; to bring down the haughty, 
and raise the depressed; to let all men be free and 
equal, all men being brothers. Such is the origin of 
tlio three words—liberty, equality, and fraternity, whicli 
wiTC caught up as the charter of sacial intercourse. It 
is for ever to be regretted tliat this explosion of senti¬ 
ment was so utterly destructive in ifs charaeter; for 
therein has it iiillicted iniiiiensc wrong on what is 
abstractedly true and tc.autiful. At first, as will bo 
reniemlwred, the revolutionists did fJOt aim at estab¬ 
lishing a republic, but that form* of government qeces- 
sarily grew out of their hallucinations. Without 
pausing to consider that a nation of cin.inclpatcd serfs 
were unprepared to lake on themselves the duties of an 
enlightened population, the plunge was ^giihesitaliiigly 
made. 

At this coniparntively distant d.ny, even with all the 
aids of the rts’ording press, we can form no adequate 
idea of the fervour with which this great social i>vcr- 
tjirow M’as set about and accoinplislicd. llio best 
minds in Ji'riiiicc were in a state of ecstasy, bordering 
on delirium. A vast future of hiiniaii happiness 
seemed to tlavni. lYraii’jy, force, fraud, all the bad 
passions, were to disap|X;ar under the boiicfieont 
approaeli ‘rf llyasor.. • Among the cntlmsiasts who* 
rushed into this marvellous frenzy, jviis Maximilian 
Itobcspicrre. It is said by his hiograplicrs, that 
Robespierre was of Eiigliish or Scotch origin: we 
seen an account whicli traced him to a family in the 
north, of not a dissimihir name. His father, at all 
events, was an advocate at Arras, in French Flanders, 
and here Maximilian yras born in 1759. Bred to the 
law, lie was sent^s a representative to tlie States- 
Gcnc^al in 1789, and from this moment be entered on 
his career, and Pays was ^is homo. At his outset, ho 
nyde no impression, and scarcely excited public notice. 
His maimci'S w^c singulasly ft’Strvod, and his habits 
austbre. Tho man lived witbiir hiityielf. Brooding 
over the works of Rousseau, ho ipdul^cd in'tho^ dream 
of renovating tl»6 morri world. Wko Moliainuied, 








contriving the dogmas of a new religion, llobespicrro 
spent days in soUtude, pondering on his destiny. To 
many of tlie rovdutioifey leaders, the struggle going 
on was merely a pdlitkal drataa, with a Convention for 
the (iffaoMement. T6 Robespierre; it was a pliilosophical 
problem j all his thoughts aimed at tlie ideal—at the 
apotheosis of human nature. 

Let us take a Idjdt at his personal appoaginee. Vision¬ 
aries are usually slovens. They despise fasliions, and 
iipagine that dirtiness is an attribute of genius. To 
do the honourable member for Artois justice, he Vas 
aWe this affectation, fr.nall aid neat in person, ho 
always appeared in public tiistefuilj* .Crossed, according 
to the fashion of the jicriod—^hair well combed back, 
frizzled, and powdered ; eopions frills at tlie breast and 
wrists; a stainless wliite wai.Acoat; light-ldue coat, wijli 
metal buttons; the ssish of a representative tied round 
his waist; light-coloured breeclics, white storkings, and 
shoos with silver buckles. Hucli was liis ordinary 
costume; and if wc stick a rose in ids button-hole, or 
place a nosegay in his linml, wc fliall have a tolerable 
idea of lus wliole cq^uipmciit. It is saiil lie some¬ 
times appeared in top-boots, which is not improliabic; 
for this kind of boot lind liecome. fashiouable among 
tiic republicans, from a notion tliat as top-Iioots were, 
worn by gentlenjen in England, they were allied 
to constitutional govemineut. Jtobespien-e’s features 
were sharp, and enlivened hy liriglit and deeply-sunk 
blue eyes. Tlierc was usually a gravity and intensg 
tliOiightfulness in his counlennnee, wliich conveyed 
an idea of ids being tliorougidy in earnest. Yet, ids 
address was not unplensing. Unlike modern Ereueli 
politicians, ids face was always smooth, witli no 
vostig^ of board or whiskers. Altogetlier, therefore, 
he maybe said to have been a well-dressed, gentle¬ 
manly man, animated witli proper Belf-re.siK>et, and 
having no wish to cAirt vtdgav applause by neglecting^ 
the decencies of poliie society. 

Before cnterii^ on Ids puldie career in Paris, Bobc- 
spierre Iiad probably formed ids plans, in wldch, at 
least to outw'iirJ appearance, there was an entire 
negation of.self.,, A stern incorruptibility seemed tlie 
basis of his eliaractev; and it i.s rjulte true tliot no 
offerf from the court, no overture.s from associates, 
liad pow'cr to tempt Idin. Tlieve was only one way 
by which ho could sustain a Idgli-smiled in<lcpcnd- 
cnee, and tlial wnis tlie course :ido]ited in like circum¬ 
stances by Andrew Marvel--■ simple w.ants, rigorous 
(•eononiy, a disregard of fine company, an avoidamj- of 
expensive liabits. Bow, (ids is tlie curious lldng in 
Robespierre’s Idstory. I’lM-hnps there was a tinge of 
■ pride in ids living a life, of indigence ; luA in fairness it 
is ciftifled to he called an honest ]iride, wlieii wc con¬ 
sider that the means of profusion were withm ids react. 
t)n his arrival in Paris, he procured a liuinhle lodging 
in tlie Marais, a populous district in the iiortli-casteni 
faubourgs; but it lieing vepriSicntod to him some 
time afterwards, tliat, as a >u1>lie man, it was uus.afc to 
c;xpo8e himself in a long walk ^laily to ai^jj from this 
obscure residence, he removed to a Ijouse in the Rue 
St llonord, now»niarkcd No. 300, opposite the Church 
of the Assumption. Here he found a lodging witli M. 
UiHiilay,'a respectable but humble cabinet-maker, who 
had become attached to tlie principles of the Revolu¬ 
tion ; and here he Wfis joineil by ids brother, who 
played an inferior part in public affairs, and is known 
in Idstory as ‘ tlie Younger Robe|pierre.’ The selection 
of this^ dwelling seems to have fallen in witli Robe- 
spierre's notions of economy; and' ft suited his limited 
patrimony, which consisted of some rents irre^larly 
paid by a few small farmer# of ids property in Artois. 
These ill-paiil rents, wij,h ids salary as a represeutati^, 
are said to haVc Bn^orted*tlirce per^ins—liimaelf, His 
brother, imd bis sister; and so straitened was fie in 
clre-uinstances, that Ije had to borrow oixasionally IVom 
, his landlord. J^^en with all his pihchiAg, lie did not 


make both ends meet. Wo have it on authority, that 
at his death'he was owing L.160; a small debt to lie 
incurred during a resld&ce of five years in Paris, 
hy a person who ‘ffguiw a loader of parties; and 
the insignificance of this sum attests his remarkable 
self-denial. 

t Lamartine’s account of the private life of Robespierre 
in tlie liouse of the Duplays is exceedingly ftocinating, 
and w'e shoulil suppose iirfounded on well-authorised 
facts. The house of Duplay, says, ‘ was low, and 
in a court surrounded by sheds filled with timber and 
plants, and had almost a rustic appearance. It con¬ 
sisted of a parlour oiieniiig to the court, and commu¬ 
nicating wkli a sitting-room that looked into a small 
garden. Erom the sitting-room a door led into a smail 
study, in whicli was a piano. There was a wiiiding- 
stnireasc to the first floor, where, the master of tlie 
house lived, and tlicnce to tlie apartment of Robespierre.’ 

Here, long aetpiaintauce, a common table, and asso¬ 
ciation for several years, ‘ converted the hospitality of 
Duplay into an attachment that became reciprocal. 
The family of liis landlord hccamo a second family to 
Robespierre, ami while they adopted his opinions, tiicy 
neither lost tlie simplicity of their manners nor negieeleil 
their religious ob.servanecs. Tliey consisted of a fatlier, 
motlicr, a son yet a youth, and four daugliters, the 
eldest of wliorn was twenty-five, and the youngest 
oiglitcen. Eamiliar with the fatlier, filial witli the 
motli^^ palenial willi the son, tendiw and almost 
brotherlj^witli tlie young girls, he inspired and felt in 
this Em.w^gniestie circle all tlioso sentiments that 
only an ifrdeJftnsanl inspires and tbels by spreading. 
:djroud*ItB sympatlhfcfi. Love also attached ids.heart, 
wliere toil, poverty, anil rotironU'Ut had fixed liis life. 
ElAnore Duplay, tlie eldest daughter of liis liost, in¬ 
spired Roiiespierrc witli a more serious attaelmiont than 
her sisters. The feeling, ratlior predilection than passion, 
was more rcasonal'le on tlie part of Robespierre, more 
ardent and simple on the part of tlie young girl. TJiis 
affection aWbrded liim tenderness without torment, 
liappiiiess without excitement: it was the love adapted 
for a inaii plunged nil day in tlieagitationKifpultlic life 
—a repose of tlie iieart after mental fatigue, lie and 
Eieoiiore lived in tlie same house as abetrothed couiile, 
not as lovers. Roiiespierrc hud demanded tlie young 
girl’s liand from lier parents, and they had promised it 

to kiln. 

‘“'I’lio total want of fortune,” he. said, “and tlie 
uncertainty of the morrow, prevented liini from ninrry- 
ing her until tlie destiny of Eraiieo was determined; 
but he only.awaited tlie moment wlien tlie Revolution 
sliould be concluded, in order to retire from the turmoil 
and strife, marry iier wliom he loved, go to reside ■with 
lier in Artois, on ojje of the fanns he liail saved among 
tlie possessions of ids family, and there to mingle liis 
obscure happiness in tlie common lot of his family.” 

‘ 'I’lio vici8sitii<le.s of the fortune, influence, and 
popularity of Rooospiorro effected no change in ids 
simple mode, of living. The multitude came to 
implore favour or life at the door of his house, yet 
nothing found its way within. The private lodging of 
llobcspiciTj consisted of a low chamber, constructed 
ifi the form of a garret, above some cart-slieds, with 
the window opening upon the roof. It afforded no 
other prospect tlian the interior of a small court, 
resembling a wood-store, where the sounds of tlio 
workmen’s hammers and saws constantly resounded, 
and which was continually traversed by Madame Duplay 
and her daughters, who there performed all their 
houseliold duties. This chamber was also separated 
from that of the landlord by a small ipom common to 
the family and himself. On the other side were two 
raoms, likewise attics, which were inhabited, one by tlic 
son of the master of the house, the other by Simon 
JDplay, Robespierre’s SMretary, and the nephew of 
hlShost. 
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‘Tile chamber of tho deputy coiUainecl only a 
wooden bedstead, covered with blue damask orna- 
inented with white flowers, *'» table, and four straw- 
bottomed chairs. This apart&’ent served him at once 
for a study and dormitory. ■ ilis paprs, his reports, tho 
manuscripts of his discourses, written by himself in 
a» regular but laboured hand, and with many marks gf 
erasure, Wbre placed carefully on deal-shelves against the 
wall. A few chosen booksr^verc also ranged thereon. 
A volume of Jean "^^ques Rousseau or of Racine 
was generally open upon his table, and attested his 
philosophical and literary predilections.’ 

With a mind continually on tho strgfch, and con¬ 
cerned less or more in all the great movoiyents of tho 
day, the features of this remarkable personage ‘relaxed 
into absolute gaiety when in-doors, at table, or in 
the evening, around the wood-Are in' the humble 
chamber of the cabinet-maker. His evenings were all 
passed with the family, in talking over tho feelings of 
tlio day, tho plans of the morrow, the conspiracies of 
the aristocrats, the dangers of the patriots, and tho 
prospects of public felicity after tho triumpli of the 
Revolution. Sometimes Ihjbespierre, who was anxious 
to cultivate tho mind of his betrothed, read to tho 
family aloud; and generally from the tragedies of 
Racine. lie seldom wont out in the evening; but 
two or three times a year lie escorted Madame 
Duplay and her daughter to tho theatre. On other 
days, Robespierre retired early to his chanilw;^, lay 
down, and rose again at night to, work. T' s imiu- 
merablo discourses lie liad delivered in two na¬ 
tional assemblies, and to the JaceV’ articles 

written for his jonnial while !■ / mul one; "ilic still 
more numerous manuseripts of speeebes wbieK he 
had i)rcpared, but never delivered; tljc studied iftyle 
so remarkable; tho indefatigable corrections marked 
with his pen upon the manuscripts — attest liis 
watchings and his determination. 

‘ Ilia only relaxations were solitary walks in imita¬ 
tion of his model, ,Jean .Tacques Rousseau. Ilis sole 
companion in these perambulations was his great 
dog, whicli slept at his chamlicr-door, and always fol¬ 
lowed him when he wont out. This colossal uninial, 
well known in the district, was cidlod Rrount. Robe¬ 
spierre was much attached to him, and constantly 
played with him. Occasionally, on a Sunday, all tlie 
family left Paris with Robespierre; and the politi'uan, 
onoc more the man, amused himself with the mother, 
the sisters, .and the brother of Eleonore in the wootl 
of Versailles or of Issy.’ Strange contradietiou! 
The man who is thus described as so .amiable, so 
gentle, so satisfied with the humble pleasures of an 
obscure family circle, went forth daily on a self-imposed 
mission of turbulence and terror. Let us follow him to 
tho scene of his avocations. Living in the Rue St 
Ilonorii, lie miglit bo seen every morning on his waj% 
by one of tlio narrow streets which led to the rooms of 
theNationnlAssembly, or Convention, as tlio legislative 
body was called after tho deposition of Louis XVI. Tlie 
house so occupied, was situated on a spot now covered 
by the Rue Rivoli, opposite the gardens of the Tuiiories. 
In connection with it, were several apartments used by 
committees; and there, hy the loading members of t>ie“ 
House, tho actual business of the nation was for a long 
time conducted. It was by tho part ho played in one 
of those formidable committees, that of ‘ Public Safety ’ 
—more properly, public insecurity—that ho becomes 
chargeable with his manifold crimes. Eor the com¬ 
mission of these atrocities, however, he hold himself 
to be entirely excused; and how he could possibly 
entertain any sudi notion, remains for us to notice. 

Tho action of tho Revolution was in the hands of 
three parties, into wMch the Convention was dTOded— 
namely, the Montagnards, the Girondists, ^nd the 
I’luine. The last mentioned were a comparatively 
harmless set of pemona, who acted as a neutral hbily, 


and leaned one way or the oilier according to their con¬ 
victions, but wiiose votes it was important to obthin. 
Between tho Montagnards awl tho Girondists there 
was no distinct difiTorenco of planciple—both wore keen 
republicans and levellers; but in carrying out their 
views, tlio Montagnards were tho most violent and 
nnstcmpuloiis. The Girondists expected that, after a 
little preliminary harshness, the R^gmblio would Iw 
cstablishi'd in*a pacific manner; by the force, it may be 
called, of philosoyiic conviction spreading ‘through 
society. They wore thus tiie modprates; yet their 
moderation was nnfortunatqjy ill miuiifestcd. At the 
outset, they coiii.'^u.fticod the disgraceful mohbings of 
the royal family; they gloried in the horrors of the, joth 
of Angnst, and tlio liuiniliation of the king; and only 
began to express fears tlii.t things were going too far, 
vOien massacre became tlie order oi' the day, and tlio 
guillqUne assumed the cbaractcv of a national institu¬ 
tion, ll^l^y were finally borne doWii, ns is well known, 
by the sfiiperior energy and audacity of their opponents; 
and all jierished ore way or other in .the bloody 
struggle. Few pity them. 

We need hardly recall the fact, that the dis¬ 
cussions in tho Gonvention were gifcatly influenced 
liy tuniiiltiiary movements out of doors. At a short 
distance, wero two political elulis, the Jacobins and 
tlie Cordeliers, .and there everything was debated 
and (h'lerinined on. Of those notorious clubs, the 
jiiiost uiieoiiiproini.sing was tiic .Tacobins ; conse¬ 
quently, its principal members were to be %ind 
.among tbe party of the Montagnards. During the 
hottest time of the Revolution, tiie three men most dis- 
tiiiguislied as Montagnards and Jacobins were Marat, 
Daulon, and Robtsiiierre. Mirabeau, the orator of 
the Revoliilion, had already disappeared, bJSng so 
fortunate as to die naturally, before the practice of 
mutual guillotining was cstnblisli;sl. After him, Verg¬ 
il iand, tho leader of the Girondists, was perhaps tlie 
most efleetive speaker; ami till his fill, he possessed a 
commaudiugf iullueiiee in the Convention. Danton was' 
likewise a speaker of vait power, and from his towering 
figure, lie seemed like a giant amons pigniies. Marat 
might be termed tho representaj^ve of tlio kennel. He 
was n low demagogue, flaunting in rags, dirt^s and 
venomous: he w.as iihiays culling out for more blood, 
as if the grand desideratum was tlic anniliilation of 
uiaukiud. Anuaig tlio extreme men, Robespierre, by 
ills eloquence, his artifice, and bis bold counsels, con¬ 
trived to maintain his position. This^'as no c.asy 
matter, for it was neia-ssary to remain'firm and unfal¬ 
tering in every emergency. II(‘, like the others at the 
helm of aifaifk, was constantly impelled forward by tho 
clubs, but more so by the incessant clamours df the 
pmb. At the Hotel do Villo sat tlic Commune, a crew 
of Iilood-thirsty villains, headed by Hebert; and this 
mi.screant, with liis armed sections, accompanied by 
liaid female furies, beset ,the Convention, and carried 
measures of severity by,fhcer intimidation. Let it 
furtlier be remembered that, in 1793, France w.as kept, 
in appreliSisiiSi of invasion by the Allies under the 
Duke of Brunswick, and the army of onigrant nciilesso 
umler the command of Conde. The lioveriiig of these 
fA-ccs on the frontiers, and their occasional suectjpses, 
produced a constant alarm of counter-revolution, which 
was believed to be instigated by secret intriguers in 
the very licart of the Convention. It was alleged by 
Robespierre in his greatest orations, that the s^ety of 
the Republic depended on keeping up a wholesome state 
of terror 5 and tha^U who, in the slightest degree, leaned 
towiftds clemency, sanctioned tho work of intriguers, and 
ought, accordingly>to be pxacribed. By such harangues 
- i-in the main, miserable sophistiy—he acquired pro¬ 
digious popula^ty, and was in Yoat irresistible. 

Thus was legalised the Reign of^ Terror, which, 
founded in false reasoning and insan5'’fear1, we must, 
ncvertheless,^looh bock upon as k t^ng, at Icakt to a 
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cerjain extent, reconcilable with a sense of Juty; inas¬ 
much as even while signing warrants for transferring 
hundreds of ppoplo t^the Revolutionary Tribunal— 
which was equivalent to sending them to the scaffold 
—Robespierre imagined that ho was acting through¬ 
out under a clear, nn imperious necessity: only ridding 
society of the elements that distui’bcd its purity and 
tranquillity. Stupendous hallucination 1 And did this 
fanatic «rcally feel no pang of conscience ? That will 
afterwards engage our consideration, frequently, he 
was cnile<l on to ps'csoribo and execute his most intimate 
friends ; but it (loos not a{)j)oar ^at any personid con¬ 
sideration ever stayed his procee(m»|fi>’. First, he swept 
away Royalists and aristocrats; next, he sacrificed the 
Girondists; last, he came to Ids companion-Jacobins. 
Accusing Danton and his* friends of a tendency jto 
moderation, he liad the dexterity to get tliein proscribed 
and belieaded. AVlion Dantoii wa-fs seized, he could 
hardly credit his seTiscs i lie wlio liad lung felt himself 
sure of being one day dictator l)y public acclamation, 
and to have boon deceived by^tliat dreamer, Robe- 
spicrn>, was most huiuiliatiug. Rut Robespierre would 
not dare to put him to deatli! Grave miscalculation ! 
lie was immolated like the rest; tlio crowd looking on 
with indifference. Along with him perished ('umille 
Desmoulins, a young man of lettens, and a Jacobin, but 
convicted of advocating clemency. Robespierre was 
one of Gamille’s private and most valued friends; he 
Imd been ids instructor in politics, and had become Onq 
of »liio trustees under his niarriagc-settlemeiit. Rolni- 
spierre visited at thq liouso of ids proli't/c ; cluitted 
witli tile young and handsome Madame Desirumliii.s at 
lier parties ; and frequently dandled tlic little Horace, 
Desmoulins on ids knee, and let him play with Ids 
hunch*of sc.als. Yet, because tliey were aclherents of 
]>antoii, lie sent iiuslxind and wife to tlic scaffold witidn 
a few weeks of eacli dlier! 'Wliat elcxiuent and toueldng 
appeals were made to old recollections by the niother of 
Madamc! DcsmoSiIins. Roljespiorro was reminded of 
little Horace, .and of Ids duty a.s a family gu.irdian. 
All would not do. His licnrt Vas niarhie ; and so the 
wretclicd pair wqre guillotined. Camille’s letter to Ids 
wife, tlie night before Vc was led to tlie scaffold, cannot 
l)e road witliout etuolion. He died with a lock of her 
hair clasped convulsively in ids hand. 

Having tlms cleared away to some extent all tlioso 
who stood in tlie way of Ids view,s, Robe,sjderre lic- 
thought Idaiself of acting li new part in public affidrs, 
calculated, as lie tliought, to iligidfy tlie Repul^lie. 
Gliauniette, a mean confederate of Hebert, and a mouth¬ 
piece of the rablile, had, by consent of the Convention, 
establislied Paganisiii, or the worship of Iteason, as tlic 
n.atiotial religion. Jtobespierre never gave Ids .approval 
to this outrage, and took tlie earliest opportunity q^' 
restoring tlie worsldp of tlie Supreme. It is said, that 
of all tlic missions with wldeh lie believed himself to be 
eluirgcd, tlic higlicst, tlie liojjest «n ids eyes, was tlie 
regeneration of tlie religiou| sentiment of tiie poojile: 
,to.unite heaven and eartli by tlds bon'd of a faitli wldeh 
the Republic liad broken, was fo? Idiu ti^e eifd, the con¬ 
summation of tlic Revolution. In one of Ids paroxysms, 
lie delivered an aiidrcss to tlic Convention, wldeh iii- 
(liie%l them to pass a law, acknowledging tlic existence 
of God, and oialaining a public festival to inaugurate 
the new religion. This fete took place on tlie 8fl* of 
June 1791. Robespierre lieadcd tlic prixiession to tlio 
Champ de Mars; imd lie Bccincd on the occasion to 
have at length reached the grand* realisation of ail his 
hopes and desires. ^ From tliig coup (Mhdaire he returned 
home, magtdlied in .the estimation of the people^ hut 
ruined tlio oyc.-i of the Conyentio% His conduct liad 


ho was no% ths^arted in all hjs selicmes. His wish 
W close tlic Reifen of Terror and allow tlie new 


moral world to begin; for his late access of devotional 
feeling bad, in reality, di^sed him to adopt benign and 
clement measures. to arrest carnage was now 

beyond his power; he iwid invoked a demon which 
would not be laid. Assailed by calumny, he made tlic 
Convention resound witit his speeches; spoke of fresii 
proscriptions to put down intrigue; and sjjread itiJi- 
vcrsal alarm among the members. In spite of the most 
magniloquent orations, he saw that his power was 
nearly gone. Sick at heart, he iiSgan to absent himself 
from committees, which still continued to send to the 
scaffold numbers whoso obscure rank should liave saved 
them iVom siaiiucion or vengeance. 

At this juncture, Robespierre was earnestly entreated 
by one of his more resolute adherents, St Just, to play 
a bold game for the dictatorship, wldeh he repn-sented 
as tiic only means of saving the Ropublie from anareliy. 
Anonymous letters to tlic same effect also poured in 
upon liiiu; and prognostics of his greatness, uttered by 
nn obscure fortune-teller, were listened to by the great 
demagogue with something like sujicrstitious respect. 
Hut for tliis iiersoniil elevation ho was not preiiared. 
I'aeing up and down his apartment, and striking his 
forehead witli his liand, lie candidly acknowledged 
tliat he was not made for power; while the bare idea 
of doing anything to endanger tlie Republic amounted, 
in ids ndnil, to a species of sacrilege. At this crisis 
in his fate, tlierefore, ho temporised: he sougilt jieace, 
if iii%eonsolation, in solitude. He took long walks 
in tlio^oods, where ho spent hours seated on tlie 
ground, on^avdng against a tree. Ids face buried in his 
hands, or Var!!Si*J^bent on tlie surrounding natural ■ 
objects*’ Wliat wasrae precise tenor of Ids meditations, 
it wiuld be deeply interesting to know. Did tlic great 
promoter of tlie Revolution ponder on tlie failure of his 
asidrations after a state of liuuian perfectibility ? Was 
lie tom by remorse on seeing rise up, in imagination, 
tlie thousnnd.s of innocent individuals whom, in vindi¬ 
cation of a theory, lie liad consigned to nn ignominious 
and violent deatli, yid whose removal had, politically 
speaking, proved altogetlier fruitless? 

It is the more general beliefj that in tlfese .soiitary 
rambles Robespierre was ))rep:iring an oration, wldeli, 
as lie thought, should silence all Ids enemie.s, and restore 
liiui to parliiimeutary favour. A month was devoted to 
tills rlietoriciil effort; and, unknown to him, during tliat 
iiitjjTval all parties eoaleseed, and julopted tlie resolution 
to treat Ids oration vlien it came witli contempt, and, 
at all liazards, to liave liiiii proscribed. 'J'lie great day 
eanic, .inly' 2lJ (8th Tliennidor), 1794. His speech, 
wliieli he read from a iiaper, was delivered in his liest 
style—in vain. It was received witli yells and liootiiigs ; 
and, with dismay, he retired to tlie Jacobins, to deliver 
it over again — as if to seek support among a more 
subservient audience. Next day, on entering the Con¬ 
vention, he was openly accused by Tallien and Hillaud- 
Varennes of aspiring to despotic power. A scene of 
tumult ensued, and, amid cries of Uown with the tyrant! 
a writ for ids committal to prison was drawn out. 

It must be considered a flue trait in the character 
of Robespierre the younger, tliat he begged to be 
included in^tlio same decree of proscription wdth his 
*bftitlier. irds wish was readily granted; and St Just, 
Cloutlion (wlio had lost the use of his logs, and avas 
always carried about in an arm-cliairj), anil Le Bas, 
were added to the number of the proscribed. licscued, 
Iiowevcr, from the gendarmes by an insurrectionary 
force, headed by Barras, Rolwspierre and ids coiicagucs 
were conducted in triumph to the HOfel de vilic. 
Here, during the night, earnest consultations were 
held ; and tile adlierents of Robespierre implored him 
in desperation, as the last chance of safety fer them 
all»to siddrcss a rousing proclamation to the sections. 
At length, yielding univillingly to these frantic appeals, 
l^e commenced W'riting t}iO required address ; and it wns 
while subscribing ids name to this seJitigus document. 
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that the soldiers of the Convmtion burst in upon hint, 
and he was sJiot througli th<^aw by one of the gen¬ 
darmes. At the same moAcnt, Le Bas shot himself 
through the heart. All wore mode prisoners, and carried 
ofl’—the dead body of Lo Bas not excepted. 

,»* , * * * * • 

While residing for a short time in Paris in 1849, we 
were one day conducjM byTl friend to a large house, 
with an air of faded grandeur, in the eastern faubourgs, 
which had belonged to an aged republican, recently 
deceased. He wished me to examine a literary curiosity, 
which was to be seen among other relied of the great 
Itevolution. The curiosity in question was *the procla¬ 
mation, in the handwriting of Robespierre, to which 
he was in the act of inscribing his signature, when 
assaulted and made prisoner in the Hotel de Villo. It 
was a small piece of paper, contained in a glass-frame; 
and, at this distance of time, could not fail to excite an 
interest in visitors. The few lines of writing, com¬ 
mencing with the stirring words: ‘ Couraye, mes mm- 
patrio/es !’ ended with only a part of the subscription. 
The letters, Rfibes, were all that were appended, and 
were followed by a blur of the pen; while the lower 
part of the paper shewed certain discolorations, .ns if 
made by drops of bloo<1. And so tliis was the last 
surviving token of the notorious liobespierre ! It is 
Romowhat curious, that no historian seems to bo aware 
of its existence. 

» ♦ f 

Stretched on a table in otic of the■’‘■■iAoins of the 
Convention; his head leaning a chmr; his 

fractured jaw supported by a handkerchief passed round 
the top of his he^; a glass with vinegar and a spi^nge 
at his side to moisten his feverish lip.s; speeclUeas 
and almost motionless, yet conscious!—there lay Robe¬ 
spierre—the clerks, who, u few days ago, had cringed 
b(‘fore him, now amusing them.selvcs by pricking him 
with th(‘ir penknives, and coarsely jesting over his fall, 
(ircat crowds, likewise, flocked to see him while in this 
undignified posture, and he was overwhelmed with the 
vilest expressions of hatred and ahuse. The mental 
agony which lie must liave experienced during this hu¬ 
miliating exhibition, could scarcely fail to bo increased 
on hc.aring liimsclf made the object of unsparing and 
boisterous declamations from the adjoining tribune. 

At tlirce o’clock in tlie afternoon (July 28), the 
soners were placed before the Revolutionary Trilninal, 
and at six, the wliolc were tied in carts, the dead body 
of Le Bas included, and conducted to execution. To 
tills wretched band were added the whole family of the 
Duplays, with the exception of the mother; slie having 
been strangled the previous niglit by female furies, who 
lind broken into her house, and liung her to tlio iron 
rods of her bedstead. They wxrc guiltless of any 
political crime; but their private connection with the 
principal object of proscription was considered to be 
sufficient for their condemnation. The circumstatiee of 
these individuals being involved in his fate, could not fail 
to aggravate the bitterness of Robespierre’s reflcatioiis. 
As the dismal cortege wended its way’along the Rue St 
Honord, he was loaded with impreeationa by wonign. 
whose husbands he had destroyed, and the shouts of 
children, whom he had deprived of parents, were the 
last sounds heard by him on earth. Yet he betrayed 
not the slightest emotion—-perhaps he only pitied the 
ignorance of his persecutors. In the midst of the feel¬ 
ings of a misunderstood and iiiartyretl man, his head 
dropped into the basket 1 

'These few lkcts and observations respecting the career 
of Robespierre, enable us to form a tolerably correct 
estimate of his character. The man was a bigot. A 
perfect Republic was his faith, his religion. To imognty, 
perseverance, and extraordinary self-clcnial under temp¬ 
tation, he united only a sanguine temperament aird 
moderate abilities for the working-out of a mistaken 
principle. Honest and zealous in his purpose, his 


conduct was precisely analogous to that of all religious 
persecutors—sparing no pain o'.j^lood8hed to accompli^ 
what ho believed to be a good end. Let us grunt that 
he was a monomaniac, the question remains as to his 
general accountability. If he is to be acquitted on 
the score of insanity, who is to be judged ? Not so 
are we to exemi>t great criminals frorj pnnisluncnt and 
obloquy, liobespierre knew thoroughly what* he was 
abqpt; and far as he was misled in his motives, he must 
be held responsible for his actions. Before entering on 
tlie desx>cra4! ei^'r^ise of’demolisliing all existing 
institutions, ivitli llic hope of reconstructing the social 
fabric, it was his duty to be assured that his aims were 
pnocticahlc, and that lie wsi^ himself authorised to think 
and act for the whole of mankind, or specially coimniSf 
sioned to kill and terrify into liis doctrines. Instead 
of tlii|jjj|hcre is nothing to siiew that he Imd formed any 
distinct (ggieiiio of a govcniincnt to take the place of tliat 
which lie liad aided in destroying. All we learn is, that 
there liovered in hisliiind’s eye some vague Utopia, in 
wliich imblic atfuirs would go >oii very mticli of them¬ 
selves, tlirougli the mere force of univer,sal Benevolence, 
lilieralcd from tlie bosom of Nature. I'or bis folly awl 
audacity in nourishing so wild a theory, and still more 
for llic butclicries by wbieh^ie suiiglit to bring 

it into operation, we innst, on a review of bis whole 
eliaracler, adlicre to tlie popular belief on the subject. 
*Acqui(ted, as be must necessarily be, of the cluirge of 
IK'rsoiial ambition, be was still a monster, only tlie titore 
dangerous and detestable for justifying murder on the 
ground of principle. W. C. 

INRANT SCHOOLS IN llUNGAltY. 

The Austrian govornmeiit has for some years been 
e.xertiiig itself, in connection witB tiie clergy, for tlie 
iiiiprovenient and spremi of c-duciition in all the pro- 
viiieea of tlie empire, being anxious to do all in their 
power to save tlie couj^try from tliose excesses wliich 
are so often found in eorincetion witli ignorance. As an, 
Knglisliman, living in frii'iidly intcafourse with mem¬ 
bers of the imiierial family, ani? many persons b^li in 
tlie administration, 1 am happy to avow my thorougli 
conviction, that sucli, pure and simple, is the object held 
in view in the establishment of schools throughout tlie 
om])ire, and above all, in that of tlic infant schools, 
wliieli are now planted in every plaee^wliere there 
exists a sufficiency of population. I liave all along 
taken a decji interest in tliese little seminaries in the 
kingdoms of#Bolieinia and Hungary, and am highly 
sensible of the liberal and humane principles on jrliieh 
tlioy are eondneted. 

* Each cAitain.s from two to three hundred children, 
between one and a half and five years of age, all of 
them being the offsjiring of the liumblor classes, and 
many of them orphans. All arc instructed iu the same 
room, but classed apart ;'*that is, the girls occupy one 
half of th» apartment^ and tlie boys tlie other, leaving’ 
an avenue between them, which is occupied by the 
instructors. The boys are under the*superintendence 
c4 a master, and tlie girls under tliat of a mistress. 
Both, however, teacli or attend to the various tfbees- 
sittes of eitlier, as circumstances may require. Infants 
too young to learn, and those who are sent, either 
because they arc orphans, or because the extreme 
poverty of the mother obliges her to do outwork, are 
amused with toy# and pictures, all, however, of an 
instinctive nature, and which the elder children delight 
to exhibit and explain to Uiem in their own quaint little 
ways. I have fr^nentlY seen an infant, scarcely able 
k walk, brought in for tljc flrsj^ time, and left on one 
of Uie benches ♦f the schom-roomi, surrounded by those 
i already initiated. Thp alarm its nqw position ocea- 
I sioned to th^ little creature, at ithus suddcniy.linding 
itself abandoned by the pnly perSonswith whom it was 
I familiar, in the midst of g multitude of unknown 
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fttces, can easily be imaigncd. A flood of tears was the 
first vent to its foelin^ accompanied by a petulant 
endeavour to follow its parent or nurse. It was im¬ 
mediately, however, surrounded by a score of little 
comforters, who, fhll of the remembrance of past 
days, when their^fears and their sadness were in like 
mamier soothed and dissipated, would use a thousand 
little afts of consolation—ono presenting a toy or 
picture, another r^eating wliat has almost beconw! a 
formula of kindly ro-assurance, till smiles and sunshine 
Would succeed to tears andTcloudsmpdv tlia* little brow, 
and confidence smd content to fear and mistrust. 1 
have often seen the day thus pass with neophytes as a 
dream, only to be broken vihen the parent or nurse, 
returning to take them home, found them in the conttb 
of a little joyous group, the gayest of the gay I 

One, after all, cannot wonder at this change, when 
he contrasts tl>e scenery of the interior of an infant 
school with that of the generality^)f poor liomes. Tlie 
child, making, as it were, its first voyage in life, luis 
here been introduce.!, neft merely to a society conducted 
on principles of gentleness and kindness, but to a fairy¬ 
land of marvels for tlio fascination of its intellectual 
faculties. From tlic cciliug to tlic dadu —the waiu- 
scoltcd space at »!ie base, for in Hungary this old 
arrangement is still maintained in its fullest form —the 
walls are covered with pictures of scripture scenes and 
obj^ts in natural history ; while the dado itself, termi- * 
natmg above in a shelf, exhibits busts, stuffed animals, 
and pots of flowers—the whole placis, indeed, being a 
kind of mnseum, specially adai)ted for the enjoyment 
ns well as instruction of the young. At first, filled 
with winder and delight, the infant begins to study 
the meaning and character of tlicsc objects: after a 
sliort attendance, yog find they can tell tlie namc.s of 
many, and speak many things regarding them. < )ne da.v, 
M'hilc attending % Bohemian infant school, which was 
dismissing, and as 1 was examining some of tlie birds 
upon llie shelf, a little hand w.if insinuated into mine, 
as if to get it warmed—as is often done by e.bildren— 
wlien, looking doil5i, 1 belicld a bright, intelligent face, 
appargntly eager to inakusome conimuiiicatioii. ‘Tuzok, 
tuzokl’ (‘Bustard, bustard!’) said a little voice. 
Encouri^cd by my smile, there, was immediately 
added: ‘ Ez tuzok, ez mazzar honban, tlsza fetiil 
jitnu(‘ That is a bustard from Hungary, from file 
river Teiss.’) Anotlicr little on<', attracted liy tliis 
observation, pointed to the elcpliant, and said in Oer- 
man: ‘ Und der ist elephant: er kommt voii weiteii, 
von ausland —von moryc-nland!’ (‘And thftt is the elu- 
phanl>i it comes from far, from a foreign laud—from the 
morning-land! ’)—th.it is, tlic East! , 

The children learn the first rudiments of religion, 
duty and obedience to their parents .and teachers, spell- 
iilg, &c. After tlie cxpiratimi of.the time allotted to 
them hero, they are sent to normal schools, where 
^hey are instructed in all the various branches of edu¬ 
cation which arc necessary to fit fhem fA- aiiy situation 
or profession forcwliich their several talents seem to 
have destined them. 

Al^ parents of tlie lower classes are compelled \>y lat^ 
to send their children to school at a certain age. If 
they are in easy circumstanecs, they contribute a smTill 
sum monlliiy towards the expenses of the establishment. 
Those who arc unable to pay the fhll sura, pay the 
half or a part; others, again, suclf as a great portion of 
day-labourers with large families,•and who cannot 
even supply their children with necessary food*and 
clothing, pay noilnng: it is rwjrely necessary for these 
to be fumislied with a certificate of their incapacity t% 
pay fori!^ edncation«of their children and the state 
takes .pi||iwhole phorge of their instruction on itself." 

We have hlready spoken of the deep interest we have 
taken Irt the projm'ss bf tho infant seliooM. We visit 
Aiem frequently, 'anif attend aM tl^c examinations. On 
entering, it is scareely*poafibIe to recognise in clean, 


orderly inmates, the dirta ragged, quarrelling, scrateh- 
ing, screaming children or the back^struets, wliicli, how- i 
ever, they were only a short time ago. All is changed: 
the miserable hut, the narrow street, and muddy lane, for 
a pretty room full of pleasant objects; the timid look and 
(fistrustfiil scowl, for sunny choerftilness and*open con¬ 
fidence. There is no unkinjl distinction among tho lower 
classes in this country, and by tjiis I mean tlie whole 
of the Austrian states. There-^eing only two classes 
—the nobles and tho commons—none of the commons 
despise each other, however poor or humble their 
situation n^py* be. The barefooted orphan, kept and 
educated by charity or the state, is not an object of 
contempt or ridicule to the child of the prosperous 
artisan, who stands clothed in its little snow-white 
frock and pink ribbons beside its less fortunate com¬ 
panion. Neither is any distinction made on account of 
religion. Tlic infant schools of the empire are for the 
children of all the poor—Catholic, Lutheran, cvanjplical, 
&c.; and the two lielonging to Jfresburg, to which wc 
lierc particularly allude, contain from sixty to seventy 
of the hatter in every two imndred. 

I was present at an examination of one of our 
I’reshurg seminaries in September last. A number of 
girls and hoys, from three to five yiairs of age, with a 
very few a little older, who had conic in comparatively 
late, ^ore subjected to the usual questioning in the 
v.arious Iwanches of their very elementary erudition. 
Some of l^^u^•^ios proved beyond the jiowcrs of tlie 
generality S^h^jjiildren; but this led to no expression 
of dejection or awkwardness. They evideaitly all endoa- 
vonmd to do llieiv very liest. It was interesting to 
obsc*ve, that so far from pining to see a cleverer neigh- 
hour answer what they had failed in, they seemed to 
feel a triumjih wlien, after a general difficulty, it was at 
length found tliat so/ne <me could give the right answer 
—shewing that they might have a feeling of emulation 
as to the lionour of tho school, hut none as between one 
jiupil and another. On several occasions, when some 
unusually intelligent little creature would come from a 
back-form, and solve a question which had bewdlderod 
those in front, there wa,s a sensible expression of delight 
over the avholc school. 

In a far-off corner sat a little boy, poorly dressed, 
andyif pallid countenance, but with a keen and intelli¬ 
gent eye, which had attracted my notice from tlie 
beginning. Tlic more diffieult tho txucstions grew, ids 
eye was li.ved witli the keerior gaze on tlic face of tlie 
master. Several times I observed a puzzled eliild east 
backwards to Iiini a look, as expressing tlio assurance 
tliat he was able to solve all difficulties. At leugtli, on 
a sliglit motion of the muster’s hand, tho little brown 
boy was seen to dart from his obscure recess, and, pass 
rapidly across tlic forms, wliile his companions eagerly 
made way for liim, clapping their hands as in antici¬ 
pation of some brilliant achievement. In an instant, 
tile boy stood lx>fore the master, liis dark eye full 
of anxious expression, liut quite devoid of doubt or 
anxiefy. All our.attention was at once directed to the 
half-clothed, barefooted child, to whom the questions 
Vwc now pat, and by whom they were answered with 
a promptitude auij precision most wonderfnl. And 
who, wliat was he, that little brown boy ? Some did 
not care'to ask, and others said: ‘Who would have 
thought that that little beggar-boy would have b«n so 
smart! ’ But God has chosen the yilo things (to man) 
of this earth to Income a bright and shining light to 
tlie world. We asked who that little boy was, imd 
the master smiled, shook his head, and said:.*Oh, I 
scarcely know myself: it is a little boy the police b^ve 
Bcnb ua in lately from the streets. It Is noli - aliove 
three weeks since he came, but’he is A good atid very 
dpver child—very desirqus to leam, and ne!v«f .Ibrgets 
anythingl’ ‘ . 

. I WHS affected by this trivial circumstance, reflecting 
how many little brown boys like this th«sre ihust he in 
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various .countries called civiUsed, who, for want of a 
refuge where love and light ®re predominant, remain 
the outcasts of the streets, and become the prey of vice 
and ignorance. 


* THE LOSING GAME. *. 

[The following story Is by no iy»ans a piece of mere Invention. 
The iiilncl{>id points we>i« narrated to mo by a very intelligent 
young Nortb-8oa iislierms^who bad frequently beard tlie legend 
from a gritszled^ld sailor on board the sni.ick in wbicb he w-os an 
nppronticc. The veteran used to toll the story as having happened 
to himself; and ho bad told it so often, timt he flmily bellevotl it, 
and used to get into a passion when any of the erow^ared to doubt 
or laugh. I have, of conrso, licked the rough outlines of tiio story 
or anecdote into something like shape; but the main incidents are 
repeated to this day by the sailors of tbo ‘ Marking Fleet,’ ns tlio 
squadron of handsome smaclcs are ealicd, wlileh, iiailitig from llic 
town of Barking, in Kssex, pursue the toilsome task, in all seasons, 
and almost in ail weatbors, of supplying thu Mondon market with 
North-Mca turbot, soles, and cod. Tbo story is told In tho first 
person, us Dick Hatch himself might Iiave narrated it. j 

Nicii forty years ago, ra.ates, when I wa.« as young and 
supple .as thu hoy Bill, tliere—though I wjis older than 
liim by some years—I was serving niy apprenticeship 
to the trade aboard the sloop Lively Nan. Tlicre were 
not such big vessels in the tnide tlien, mates, as now ; 
but they were tight craft, and numued by light fellows; 
and they did their work as well as the primes'.^'Upper, 
of tlie Barking Fleet. AVcll, tbe'.,ti.’('/y Nu^ . as about 
tlie (luickcst and most weatberly of tl> whole fleet; 
and she bail a great name for, 71 .. ng the q^uiekesl 
runs lietwcen the fishing-grounds and the ri'?cr. But 
it wasn’t owing so mueli to the (lualities of the si^iaek, 
iis to the seamanship of the skipper. A prime sailor 
he, was, surely. There wasn’t another injin sidled out 
of the Uiver Thames who could liimdlu a smack like 
Bob Ooss. When he took the tiller, somehow the craft 
seemed to know it, and bobbed up half a point neareh 
to tlie wind; and when we were running free wilJi the 
main-sheet cased ofT, and the foresail sliiveriug, ijcr 
wake would bo as straight as lier mast; only, he was 
a rare fellow for carrying on, was old Captain Goss! 
We would be staggering under a wdiole main-sail, when 
the otlier smacks had three reefs in theirs ; and it was 
iklds but we had one line of reef-points triced np, wlicn 
our nciglibours would be going at it under storm- yysail 
and storm-jib. lie worked tlie Lively Nan liard, lie 
did, old Captain Goss. Sweet, .and wliolcsome, and 
easy as site was—for slio would rise to any sea, like as 
i'omfortable as a duck—Old Goss all but drove her 
under. Dry jackets were scari'c on board the Linly 
Nan. If there was as much wind stiiTing as would 
whirl round tile rusty old vane on tlio topmast head,* 
‘Carry on, curry on!’was alw.ays the eaplaiu’s cry; 
and away we would bowl, half-a-duzcn of the lee-streaks 
of the deck under water. - 

Well, mates. Old Goss was a prime sailor; but ho 
was a strange sort of man. To see him in a passion, 
was sometliing you wouldn’t forget in a huiijy; and 
you wouldn’t have known him limg witliout having 
tho chance. Most of us can swear at, bit now ^apd, 
then; but you ought to have heard CniHain Goss 1 
He used even to frighten tlie old salts, that hiul com¬ 
mon oaths in their mouths from morning till iiiglit. 
He was worse than the worst madman in Beillam 
when his blood was up; and even tho strong, bold men 
of the crew used to cower before him like as the j 
cabin-boy." And yet, mates, he was but a little, 
jnaimod man, and more than sixty years old. He had 
. O' regular monkey-face; I never saw one like it—^brown, 
atid hH ov6r puckers, and workirig and twitching, like' 
the eptf vhere tJjo tide-ourJrents meet. He litfll bfit one 
eye, raid iie wore a big black patch over* the place 
where the other had been; but that one eye, mates, 
would screw into yott -like; a gimlet. Well, Captain 
Gflss was more than fifty when he came down to 


Barking, and bought the Lively Nan, and made a 
carrier"’ of her; -end nobody»know who he was, or 
where he came from. Therfe was an old house at 
Barking then, and I have beard say that its ruins are 
there yet. Tlie hoys said that Guy Fawkes—him they 
burn every 6th of November—used to live there; and 
the story went that it was haunted, ^nd Hint there was 
one room, the door of whicii always stood ajar, and 
nobixly could cither open or shut it. AVell, mates, 
OM Captain Goss wasn’t the sort of, man to core much 
about Guy Fawkeses or goljlins ; so ho hires a room in 
tliis old house—T^cefous elicap be got it!—and when he 
was ashore, you could see a light in it all night; and if 
you went near, you might listen to Old Goss singing 
ro.nring songs aliout tliti brisk boys of tlio Spanish 
main, and yeliijig and liiizzaiiig to him,self, and drink- 
ing.^at ho culled his five-water grog. Five-water 
gro^nijfltes—that was one of his jokes. It was rum 
m.'ule iSft on the fire; and lie could drink it seuldiug 
aud never wink : .uid lie would drink it till he got 
reg’lar wild, lie w’as never, rigid-down drunk, but 
just wild, like .a savage beast! Aud then he would 
jumi> up, and make-believe be w'as fighting, and 
boiler out to give it to the Spanish dogs, anil tliat 
there were lots of doubloons below. I ’vc gone nij’self 
with oilier youngsters, to listen’at the door; and 
once will'll III' was in the lit, yelling and singing, and 
limgbing and swearing, all at onei'. I’m jiggered if lie 
didn’t out witli a brace of old lirass-moimted ship’s 
pistols, and fire them right and left in the air, so that 
we cut and run a deal faster than we came. Of 
course the report soon got about that Captain Goss 
was an old pirate, or at tlie best an old bucaiu'er; aud 
the Barking folks used to tell how many Crews ho 
had made walk the jilank, iiiid how tliere was hlood- 
luarks 011 his bauds, wliieli he ua’d to try to cover with 
tar. But no one (l.ared to say a word of tiiis to liim; 
and as he ■was a iirimo sailor, aud»even kind after ids 
fashion, when he had taken first a reg’lar quantity of 
his five-water grog, Ift; never wanted liands. At sea, 
lie was often wild enough with liquiv; but he no sooner 
pul his hand on tho tiller, tlsm fie, seemed all rigid: 
and the Lively Nan walked througli it like smoke. I’m 
jiggered, mates, if ibat old fellow couldn’t sail a sliip 
asleeij or awake, drunk or sober, dead or alive. 

AVell, then, sucli was my oldc.aiitain, Bobby Goss; and 
now I ’ll tell you what happened to him. One evening, i 11 
rjie antumn-tiine, iuid just when we wl>b3 beginning to 
look out for the cquinoetiaks, the Lively Nan was lying 
wiib her aii^ebora-peuk-^for we didn’t mean to stay long 
—ill Yarmouth Hoads. 1'here were three men on board, 
and one luiy with myself; tliey called liim Liiwfencc. I 
forget liiis other name, for I aint seen him for many a 
^c.’ir. \V^ell,'tIiu men liad all turned in for’ards, and 
we tii'O wore left to wait for the captain, wlio had gone 
aslioro; .and after lie ealjic back, to take our spells at an 
anebor-watch till dayligiit, when we were to trip, and be 
otf to tlv;j D^ger. .The weather was near a dead calm, 
and warm tor the time of year. 'Fhc lAvely Nan was 
lying with her gaff hoisted half-way ftnd the peak settled 
down, so tliat we mightn’t lose any'tiino in setting the 
sjiil in the morning; and Lawrence and I wore i^ing in 
the fo’eastle, with our piipes in our mouths, watching the 
shore, to see if the captain was coming ofi*, and seeing 
tho sun go down over the sand-hills and tho steeples 
and the wind-mills^ of Yarmouth. There weren’t many 
vessels in thei^pads; but the Yarmouth galleys, that go 
di^lging about among the sands, were stretching hi tor 
the beach with the last puff of the evening breeze; and 
the herring-boaile could^ seen going off to their ground 
like specks out upon the sga.. Then presently it got 
dark, and tilt) town-lights of Tftxmouth came sparkling 
out, the harhour-light the higges^* and^ away to the 
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: soutli’ard, tlio LowstoAFt Lighk-Iiouso. But, after all, 
there aint much amuti^ent in watchinj; lights, and 
we both of us wanted t&turn in; but till tlic captain 
came, there was no waitn blankets for either. ^ we 
got wondering what Old Goss was doing at Yarmouth, 
and what was keeping him, and whether he’d come 
aboard drunk or sober, and whether he’d blow ns up, 
and whether he’d%pe’s-eud us, which was as likely us 
not or perhaps more. Well, so hour after hour passed, 
and the night was so calm wo could hear the chinses 
of the Yarmouth dSocks, and the water going lap-lap 
against the sides of the Lirely itiA the rudder 

going cheep-cluvp as the sw'ay of the soa stirred it. 
At last, says Lawrence: ‘ It’s reg’lardull here; let’s go 
below.’ - 

‘ What’s the use ? ’ says I: * there’s no light, and tli« 
hands arc all fast asleep.’ 

‘ No,’ says he; ‘ to tlie captain’.s cabin I me.an. 
There’s a lamp there; and w'o can hc.ar the oars of the 
boat, and be on deck again, and nojme the wiser.’ 

Well, mate's, I had some curio.sily to get a glimpse 
of the captain’s cabin, vAxcra I very seldom went, and 
hover stayed long: so down we went, lighted np the 
lamp, and looked about us. There wasn’t much, how¬ 
ever, to see. It was a black little hole, with a brass 
stove and lockers, ^iid a couple of berths, larboanl 
and starboard, and a small picture of a fore - and - aft 
rigged schooner, very low in the water, and looking a 
reg’lar clipper; and no name to her. Well, mates, all 
at once 1 caught sight of a pack of cards lying on 
a locker. ‘Here’s a bit o’ fun,’ says I; ‘Lawry, let’s 
have a game;’ and he agreed. So down we sat, and 
began to play ‘put.’ A precious greasy old lot of 
cards tli^jy were ; and so many dirt-spots on them, that 
it required a fellow with sh.arp eyes to make out the 
dirt from the Clubs and Spades. However, we got on 
somehow. When onc*was rc.idy to play, lie knocked 
the table with his knuckles, ns a signal to the otlicr; 
and for hours anfl hours we shuffled and dealt and 
knocked until it was late in th^ night, which I ought 
to h.ave told you was Saturday niglit. At last, just 
as we ended a ganu;, and when wc were listening if a 
boat was coming, before? beginning another, we heard 
the Yaftnouth clocks ring twelve. 

‘Put up the cards," s.ay8 Lawretico; ‘I’ll not pl.iy 
more.’ 

‘Why not?’says I. 

‘Bwause,’ says lie, and he stammered a little— 

‘ because it’s Siind.ay.’ » | 

Well, mates, 1 liad forgotten all my notions of that 
kind, and so I laughed at him. But it was«iio use. 

‘ 'I’hop,’ says he, ‘ that phiys cards on a Sunday, runs 
a double chance of deatli on Monday.’ 

His mother had told him this, and so hc.refiAed out- 
and-out to go oil. ‘Well,’says I, ‘I aint atVaid, and 
I’d play if I had a partner.’ 

Mates! the cards were lyiHg in* a pack, and the 
words were hardly out of hiy mouth, before they 
shppcd down, and spread themsolves oct «)>on the 
table 1 Lawrence gave a loud screech, and jumped 
up. ‘ Oh!’ says Re, ‘ it’s the Old Un with us in the 
c.abiii!’ and up the* companion he tumbled, and I at his 
heels ;*dud ruslicd for’ard as hard as we could pelt, 
and cuddled under the foresail—which was lying oft 
the deck—all trembling and shaking, and our teeth 
chattering. 

‘ I told you what it would be,’ says Lawrence. 

*I’U never play cards again,’ says I, ion a Sunday!’ 


i il never play cards again,’ says I, ion a Sunday!’ 
Just at that minute we heard oars, and then a hiSl: 
‘The Lively Nari, ahoy!’ It wi« Old Goss’s voice, and 
it was so thick, we knew he wasn't sohlr. So we slunk 
out, ^jJ^ihliiig and.ciinging to each other. The 
lamm»p,!«uming up yie cabin skylight* but we wese 
afi|^fp loolwdowt^ But if we (jidu’t look, ive could 
not lielp Jiearing; and sure enough there w»s the rap 
knuckles on the .table, as if Somebody w.is impatient 


that his partner didn’t play. Well, wc were more dead 
than alive when the captlKn come alongside in a shore- 
boat, and tumbled up the4ij[c, abusing the boatmen for 
the price he liad to pay them. He had a lantern, and 
noticed the state wc were in at once. 

‘Now, then,’ says he, ‘you couple-of young swabs, 
wiiat are ye standing grinning there for, Hkff powder- 
monkeys in the aguer? What’s come over you, ye 
twin pair of snivolling Molly Co^es ?’ We looked at 
each other, hut we were afraid t^peak. ‘ What is it ? ’ 
he roared ag.ain, ‘or I’ll make your backs'as hot as a 
roasted pig’s And on this, Lawrence reg’larly 
blublx>rcd qjit: ‘ The devil, sir; the devil is iu the 
cabin playing at double dummy “ put 1 ” ’ 

You should have lieard Old Goss’s laugh at this. They 
might have heard it ashore at Yarmouth. Just as it 
stopped, the sound of the knuckles came up through 
the skylight. 

‘ Who’s below ?’ says the captain. 

‘ No one,’ says I. 

‘But Davy Jones,’ says Lawrence, 

‘Tlien,’ says tlie captain, witii an oath tliat was 
enough to split tlie mast, ‘ I ’ll play witli him I It’s not 
iK'en tlie first time, and it m.ayu’t be the last. Go 
for’ard, you beggars’ brats, and don’t disturb us;’ and 
he went down the companion. 

But wo did not go for’ard. No; wo stretched our¬ 
selves fjn the dock, and peeped down the skylight. Wo 
Vould only see faintly, but we did sec the captain sitting, 
holding hi^{^id of cards, and another hand opposite, 
all spread no lingers holding it, and no man 

behind it« 'riiore was a rap on the table, and I am sure 
it wiis not the captain that struck it. 

‘■Vlry well,’ sa,A s lie ; ‘ wait till I’ve thought. You ’re 
so confounded sharp.’ 

Tlien lie played, and there was a dark shadow on the 
table—wo did not know what, but it made our hair 
stand on end. 

‘I'lay fair, Old Un !’ says the captain. ‘Tliorc goes 
king of trumps. Ha! timt’s what 1 thought! Of 
oourse, tlio devil’s own luck—it "s a proverb. Well, 
never say die. Tliero ! ’ and he played again. 

But we could stand it no longiT. AVo scrambled to 
our legs, and the next minute were down in fo’eastlc, 
rousing the men. Tlicy were sleciiy enough, you may 
be bound; but we almost lugged them out of the 
hamnfocks. ‘Turn out, turn out, shipmates, for God’s- 
sake: the devil’s aboard-this ship, and he’s jilaying 
cards with the captain in the cabin.’ At first, mates, 
the hands thought we had gone mad; but we both of us 
told in a breath wliat wc had seen; and so in a minute 
or two we all went aft, creeping like cats along the 
deck. But there was no need. Wo lieard Old Goss’s 
Voice raging like a fury. 

‘ You ’re a cheat, Old Un,’ ho was yelling out. ‘ You 
cheat all mankind: you’ve clieatcd me. Come, play; 
double or quits on the first tum-up. Wliat’s that ? 
Nine of Spiides! Seven of Spades I Wliat! no'trumps ? 
I say, don’t you mind the old craft under the line ? 
That’s her opjiosito you; so, play away.’ 

‘ Mates,’ says an old salt—his name was Bartholomew 
Cecdc—‘ mate#,’ says he, ‘ this is a doomed ship, and I 
won’t ship for another v’y’ge.’ 

‘ Nor I;’ ‘nor I,’ says several, as wo crept along. 

‘He’s only mad with drink,’ whispered the mate. 

‘ It's all five-water grog.’ 

‘ Is it ? ’ sfliid Bartholomew. ‘ Look down there I ’ 

The men crept to the skylight, and peeped; and so 
did I. What we saw, not a jam forgot the longest day 
he lived. The captain was dealing the cards furiously; 
riiis face working and swelling; his hair bristling np; 
Tiis g^d pye gleaming, and the patch-off the othhr, the 
blind one, whidi was shiAing, too, as it were,* like a 
rotten oyster in the dark. 

‘Play!’ roars Goss at last; and then he paused, as if 
ho was thinking of liia next card. The table was 
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raitpod. He played; and then quick and furious the 
curds came down; the castain all the while raving, 
shouting, and foaming at |he mouth. 

‘ Against me—against me—against me I Avaunt 1 A 
man’s no match for ye. Yo have all! Lost .again! No; 
here—stop. On the next card, I stake myself—py 
ship—my’- 

‘Stop!’ shouted old Bartholomew. He liad been 
standing at the foot of the companion, and he burst into 
the cabin. ‘ Stop, Cjytain Goss, in tlie name of God I ’ 

Goss tamed round to him. His face was so like the 
Evil One’s that wo did not look for any other. Then 
a brass-mounted pistol—a shot—and rolling smoke: 
all passed in a minute. Then the captain flung a card 
ui)on the table, and with a yell like a wild Ix^ast, 
sliouted out; ‘ Lost! ’ fell over the cards, extinguished 
the lamp; and we neither heard nor saw more, till there 
came a shuffling on the companion, and Bartholomew 
crawled out with his fimc all blackened by the powder, 
and the blood trickling from bis ebook, wliere tlie l)all 
bad grazed it. Wo all went for’ard, mates, and li.ad a 
long palaver, and rcsoIvc‘d to go aslion' at daybreak, 
ami leave a doomed captain and a doomed ship. But 
we didn’t know our man. In tlie gray of the morning, 
we beard tlie handspike rattle on the hatch, ajid we 
tumbled up one after the otlier. The captain was there, 
looking much as usual, hut only iialcr. 

‘ Man tlie windlass,’ says ho. 

‘ We’re going ashore, sir, say| Barthoionv \v firmly.'’ 

‘ How ? ’ says the captain. 

‘ 111 tlie boat,’ says Bartholomew » 

‘Are you?’ says Goss: ‘look at Jierl’ IV had cut 
licr ntlrift, and she was a mile off. . 

‘ Aiid now,’ soys Goss, ‘ I was drunk last nigln, and 
frightened you — jilajing tricks wilh e;irds. Hon’t 
be ftiols; do your duty, and defy Davy .Jones. If 

not’- And then ho flung open liis pe:i-eo;it, 

and we saw four of the hrass-inouiitcd pistols in his 
bolt. But, mates. Ids one eye was worse than tlie four 
muzzles, and we slunk to our work, and olx'yed him. 
The easterly breeze came fresli, and we were soon 
howling atvay nor’ard. The captain stood long at the 
helm, and we gathered Ibr’ard. ‘We’i-e lost!’ said 
Bartholomew; ‘we’re lost men! 'We’re bought and 
sold!’ 

‘ Bartholomew,’ shouts the captain, ‘ come and take 
the iielin !’ Ho went aft, mates, like a lamb ; aAd tlic' 
cajilain walked for’anis, and looked at us, one after 
atiotlier; and the one eye cowed us. We were not like 
men; and he was our master. When he went lielow, 
we groiipeil together, and hxiked out to windward. It 
wits getting black—black; the wind was coming off' in 
gusts; and the Lively Nim began to dance to tlio seas 
tliat came rolling in from the eastward. ‘The etxui- 
noctiall’ we says one to auotlier. In an liour more, 
mates, ail the sky to windward was like a big slioct of 
lead; with white clouds, like feathers, driving athwart 
it—tlie clouds, as it were, winter tlian the firmament. 
You know tlie meaning, mates, of a sky like tliat; and 
accordingly, by nightfall, we had it; and tli* Lively 
Nan, under close-reefed main-sairand storm-jib, was 
groaning, and plunging, and diving iuHlie seas-Ahe 
wind blowing, mates, as if it would liavo wnmehed the 
mast out of the keelson. Many a gale have I liccn in, 
before and since, but that was the worst of all. Well, 
mates, wc thought 'wc were doomed, but wo did our 
■work;, silent and steady; and we kept the smack under 
a press of canvas tliat none but such a boat could 
bear, to claw her ofi" the lec-shorc—off them fcarsoino 
BODils that lie all along Lincolnshire. Captain Goss 
was as bold anti cool as ever, and stood by tlie tiller- - 
tackle, and steered the slup as no liand but liis^coqjd do.' 

It was the gloaiuing of the night, mates, when the 
gale came down, heavier and heavier—a perfect blast, 
that tore up the very sea, and drove slieots of water 
into the air. We were a’most blinded, and clung to 


cleats and rigging—the sea tumbling over and ov6r us; 
and tlie iKior, old smack at tengtli smashed down on 
her beam-ends. All at oncC, the must went over tlie 
side; and as we righted and rose on the curl of a sea¬ 
way, Bartholomew sung out, loud and shrill: '* Sail, 
ho 1 ’ We looked. Right to windward, mates, there 
was a sort of light oiicuing in the^clouds; sumcthiiig 
of the colour of the ring round tlie moon in dirty 
wcatlier, and nigh as round; and in tlie middle of it 
Whs a smack, driving right down^pn ns, lier bowsprit 
not a cable-length from qur broadside. Slie looked 
wondrous likt**he"’Lii.'r/y Nan liersolf, and some of 
us saw our own faces clustered for’ard, looking at 
ourselves over (lie bow ! 

As tills notion -was passed from one to another, wc 
'cried out aloud, that our hour was come. Captain Goss 
wajJp the middle of us. ‘ Hold your baby scrceehes,' 
saj^rhp- ‘You’ll be none the worse; it’s me and the 
smaelwhe has to do witli.’ Even, as ho spoke, slie was 
on us. Some fell sii their knees, and others clenched 
tlieir fists and tlicir teeth; but instead of tlie crash of 
meeting tinilK’r, we heard bui a rustic, and the sliadow 
of licr sails flitted, as it wore, across us; and as tliey 
passed, the wind was cold, cold, and struck us like 
frost; and the next minute the Lively Nan had sunk 
Ix'low our feet, and we found ourAdves in the roaring 
sea, struggling among the wreck of the must. Tlie 
smack was gone, and tlie strange sliip gone, and the gale 
blowing steady and strong. One liy one, mates, we got 
astride of the mast, and lashed ourselves with odds and 
ends of broken rope; and then we began, as we rose 
and fell oil the sea, to look about and muster how many 
we were. 'I’lie crew, including tlie captain, was seven 
liands, hut we were sure tliere were eight mcii sitting 
on the mast. It was too dark to sec faces; but you 
could sie the dark figures clingipg to the sp;tr. 

‘ Answer to your names, mates,’ says Bartlioloinew, 
wiio somehow took tlie lead. And* so lie called over 
tlic list till he came to the eax>taiii. 

‘ Caiitain Goss ?’ < 

‘ Here,’ says tlie captain’s voice. 

We now knew there was sojnebddy behind liim who 
was not one of the crew. It was too dark, lio««ver, to 
sec distinctly, and Goss interrupted our view such as 
it was. 

‘ IVlio is the man on the end of the most. Captain 
Goss ? ’ s.iyg Bartlioloniew. 

‘You might bo old enough to gueSISthat!’ replied 
Aie captain, and liis voice was liiisky-Iikc, but quite 
clear; and it never trembled. ‘ Some men call liim 
one tiling, komc another; and wc of tlie sea call him 
Davy Jones.’ * 

MatcjL at tliat we clustered up together as well as 
wc coiilu, and fixing oiir eyes on wli.at was passing at 
the other end of tlie mast, we Iiardly attended to llie 
seas that broke O’ier and over us. At last, we saw 
Captain Goss, by tlie'light of the beds of bursting 
foam, fumbling fur somoUiiiig in liis breast. , 

‘ Is iti, lable yoft have there ? ’ cried Bartholomew. 
The captain didn’t answer, but pujled out the thing 
he was trying for; and we guessed somcliow, for wc 
‘ could hardly see, that it was the greasy pack uf^ards. 

■ ‘ Double or quits !’ he shouted, ‘ on all I’ve staked ;* 
dnd in another instant there was one horrid, unearthly 
screech, like what wc heard in the cabin before, and 
tlie mast, as it were, tipped tlio lieol of it, the cross- 
trees rising many Tcet above the water. 'Whether or 
no it was the motion of the waves that had tossed it, 
nePman can say • but when the mast rolled again with 
the next sea, tljji heel upmo up empty: Captain Goss 
I and his companion were gone 1 

‘Thank (^,’ says Old Bartholomew, ‘for Jonah 
i» in the serf? In less than half aij hour, mates, wo 
were tossed ashore, without a bruile or Scratch. We 
walked.th* beach till daylight; and then we ‘saw that 
the mast had dissjppearcd. Nonfe‘ ever saw more a 








timber or a rope’s -end of the Lhdy Nan. She had 
been staked and won; bbt the greasy cards, mates, 
lay wet add dank npon tne-beach, and wo left them 
to wither there among, the sea-weed. 


PABTNEUSaiP IN COMMANDITE. 

It is a general prejudice, that a subject like the law of 
p.Trtncrship is a matter for the Icg-ol profession only, 
or,-at-most, for the consideration of capitalists embarked 
in partnership business. But it is, !R tiCth, a subject of 
great interest to the public at large, and especially to 
that valuable jxnrtion of the community who possess 
ability and character, and ha\^c a little property—but, 
not much—at stake in the soundness of our institutions. 
Tills class have, however, of late begun to shew a visible 
interest in the subject—an interest which, h.ad it existed 
earlier, might have prevented any (if the anomalies of 
which we complain from, increasing to their present 
excess., 

The political economists have ever admitted the great 
influence of combined capital; they have iiointed to 
many valuable operations, such ns gas-works, water¬ 
works, railways, &c. which can be performed by coin- 
biiied capital, but are Iwyond the capacity of individual 
capitalists. They have also admitted the efficacy of a 
division or combination of labour; wlicther it bo that 
of the mcchanie, or of sonic higher grade, sueli as tiie 
designer and projector. Tlie views of tlie older school 
of political economists would be in entire concurrence 
with anything tliat would facilitate sucli <’ombinations, 
where several men witlyikill or money take their parts; 
as, for instance, where one is the buyer of rawinatiTials, 
another keeps the aticounts, another draws patterns, and 
another acts as salesman. On the other hand, some 
novel speculators go so mncli fartiier, that they -would 
revolutionise societyVand, by force, compel it to be orga¬ 
nised in^o co-operative sebtious. It infers no sympathy 
with these wild schemes of destruction, and nrlilieial 
"Teconstruction, to desire tliat our la w'^ihould give facility 
for co-operation and combination—nay, that it sliould 
give to it every cnconragemcnt consistent with otlier 
interests, and with civil liberty. « 

But our law, unfortunately, insti-sul of doing tlius, 
lias set hea-vy impediments in tlie way of co,ioperation ; 
we might speak more strongly, and say, tliat it has 
prepared pitfalls, in wliich any person guilty of having 
joined in a co-operative sclierac, may at once find Iiimself 
overivhelmed, as a punislimcnt for his ofleiice. Invest 
part of your savings in a comjgmy’iii which you liavc 
reliance; assist a young man;»of whose capacity and 
luAiesty you think well, by investing igonqfr in his 
business; and som| day you may find yourself ruined 
for having done so. 

Tlioe* readers who have turned any attention to this 
subject, will at once sec that we refer to tlie law of 
unlimited resiKinsibility in partnerships. Except when 
the company proceeds under an act of parliament, a 
charter, or patent, limiting the rijsponsibllity, every 
partner is rcsjionsible for the debts aigl obligations of 
tlie concern, to tVio last farthing he possesses. V(*ry 
often, a young man of enterprise and i^ility, acting as 
manager, overseer, or in some other respectable capacity, 
receivesAjif^l share ki*theiproflts to ejicourago him 
to has^no Control over the management: 

sonid^llding, man plunges, to serVe himself^ into d^nr 
gcrous speculations,sand there fs a ban*kruptcy. The 
young man lias done nothing but good service ^ along 


to the partnership, and to its creditors, and all wiio 
have had dealings vdth it ;Jyet, if he hath saved a trifle, 
it is swept away with the Iflbcte of the real specula¬ 
tors. Take another case equally commons Ayounglnan 
coKimcncos business alone, 07 in company wit^ others: 
they have intelligence, ability, and honesty, but little 
capital. A capitalist, wh<^ perMps, conducts some 
Larger business of his own, miglfiringrafting kindness 
on prudential considerations, be inclined to cmbiurk with 
them to a certain extent; but be finds, that instead of 
a prudential* step, notliing could be more thoroughly 
imprudent. He will have to embark not only the small 
sum he destined for the purj^ose, but his whole fortune. 
Dealers v.dio liavc transactions with the young partners, 
will know that a man of fortune is * at their back,’ as it is 
termed, and will give them credit and encouragement 
accordingly. AVi thont being conscious of any dishonesty, 
the firm will be led to trade, not on the capital whicli 
their friend lias advanced, but 011 the eaj»it.al which lio 
possesses. Of course, they do not intend that he should 
lose liis fortune, any more tliiui that they themselves 
sliould lo.se tlieir business and pecuniary means. But 
tlicsc tilings iiappon against peojile’s intentions and 
^neliiiatkins; and the friend who wished to aid them 
witli a modorato and cautious advance, is ruined; while 
tliose who wqrc giving reckless credit, and who encou¬ 
raged da^erons speculations, arc paid cent, per cent. 
It is the fc.ai’ of such a eonsummation os tliis ihat 
gciiermly makes tlio well-intending friend abstain from 
ultimately comniitling himself with those with whom 
he would have fain co-operated. 

It is quite riglit that trading companies should not 
trade on f.ilse resources, and be able to laugh at their 
creditors by pLocing out of tlie reach of the law the 
funds with which they li.avo speculated. Yet this can 
lie done under the present system; and tliero is a class 
of men in tlic commercLal world, biuidcd logctlier by 
peculiar ties and interests, who are said to accomplish 
it on a large and eoinprchensive scale. It is thus 
earricj^ out: A penniless man starts in business, sup- 
jiiicd with abundaiit capital by his friends: tliey may 
demand 6, 7, or 10 per cent, for the use of it; and if 
tliey manage, wliicli they may, to avoid the residue of 
the Law of usury, they are safe from the law of partner¬ 
ship. The new man, by liis prompt jiaynients and 
^ilmndant conimaiiJ of capiul, works hunself into good 
credit. It is an understanding, that when ho has been 
thus set afloat, tlie money advanced by his friends is 
to bo gradually repaid, lie is then left to swim or 
sink. If the former be his fate, it is well for all 
parties; if the latter, his friends will not be the suf¬ 
ferers ; stheir capltid is preserved, and they can play 
the same game over again, in some other place, with 
tlfb ♦lope of aS equally happy result. 

The same modifications of the law whicli would free 
partnership of its terrors would be only naturally ac¬ 
companied with safeguards to protect the public against 
such schemes as these. In France, America, and many 
other countries, there is a system of partnership, with 
limited responsibility, known by the natte of ‘Partner¬ 
ship in Commandite.' Even with us, limited responsir 
(bility is by no means unknown- It is, however, granted 
caprieioualy and unsystematically, without those ohseks 
«Bd regulations which, if there were a general system, 
would be adopted to make it safe and effective. ‘ 1 wish,’ 
said Mr Duncan, a solidtor, when examined bdoro th^ 
Select Committee on the Latv of Partnersf% ‘ to draw 
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the attention of the committee first to tliis simple fact 
—that all the Tailway, gag,\an(l water and dock com¬ 
panies, and all the ^ogfaph companies, as a matter 
of course, have limited liability. It is impossible to 
tnaee why they hare got it, but they hare got it as a 
habit, 4hd for any extent of capital they desire. 
Whether a project bo to make a railway from one 
small place to another, or*»o provide gas to supply any 
town, great or sma/!i>^l those companies, ns a matter 
of course, come to tife legislature and ask for, and 
obtain, limited liability. They are commercial com¬ 
panies, ■ and one cannot trace the reason wby they 
should have limited liability a bit more than any other 
company—but it is so.’ 

Here we have at least a precedent, wliieli is of 
importance in a cojintry like this, so truly conservative 
in the sense of adhering to anytliing tiiat is fixed law 
or matter of traditional business routine. Now', in 
these concerns, wliere tliere is often so mucli wild 
speculation and misman.agoment, no one is responsible 
iK'j'ond the subscribed stock; yet while wo liear 
enotigh of the stockholders tliemselves losing their 
pro])crty, we seldom, scarcely ever, liear of tlie credi¬ 
tors who deal with them, in contracting for tlicir works 
or otherwise, losing. Tlic reason is, because tlie extent 
to wliich tliey can pay is known, and the people who 
deal wdtU tlio company calculate accordinglv. Un¬ 
limited liability existing in some indefinite‘'partiup, 
while it too often ruins tliesc \.arlles thei .selves, is a 
bait for that indefinite credit lyoduces their 

min, and sometimes leaves the^css creditor unpaid, 
even when ho lias taken tlie last fartliin^ from tlie 
unfortunate partner. 

In the commandite iiartnershijis, however, the re¬ 
striction of liability does not aiiply to all tlio siiareliold- 
ers, as in the case of our great joint-stock comp.tnies. 
Full responsibility aliglit.s only on those partners wlio 
take it upon them, wlio liave an interest in the profits 
measured by their responsibility, and w'lio are know'ii 
to the world to be so responsible. AVith regard to 
tliose whose responsibility is said to bo limited, it 
would Ih) more accurate to say, tliat they have no 
responsibility at all; there is a fixed sum wliich they 
li.ave invested in the concern — they may lose it, but 
it is there already; and there is uotiiing for wliich they 
have, properly speaking, to be res))(msiblc. Tlic'tnetbod 
.adopted in Friuice may be dcscriiieil thus:—'I'liere is a 
priv.ato act car contract, in wliich are given the names of 
the ]iartntTs, and the sums contributed by them, 'riie 
names of tlie gimnts, or those who, as o..tcnsiblc con¬ 
ductors of the business, are to be re.sjKjnsibie to the 
whole extent of their property, are then published. 
AVilh regard to those who put in nionc*y witlibut ii»- 
ciirring farther responsibility, it is only necessary to 
publish the sums contributed by them: no farther 
information reganling them would be of any use, unless 
to their follow-partners, who would iKirliaps nke to 
know if the concern is patronised by men of sense, and 
they may satisfy themselves by looking at thg deed of 
partnership. Now, there is perfect fairness in all tliis. 
The public know the persons who agreo.^o take the /uU 
responsibility; they know also the amount of money 
put into their hands by other iiarties. In deciding 
whether they shall deal or not with this body, they aio 
not perplexed by mysterious visions of possible rich 
unknowns who may.be brought in for the company’s 
obligations. We cannot sec that such an arrangement 
is in the least unfair, and wo are convinced that it 
would bo proiltfptive of great good. The subscrilKtrs 
with limited responsibility, or cxmimnditaires, as tlicji 
are call^, are not cut off from all control over the 
mana^em^t of .their funds: it is their oiit'n fault if 
they join a commandite company where they are ilbt 
allowed to inspect the books, and check rashness or 
extravagance. 

It seems to be frequently the case, that a set of able 


workmen, in 'the- kind of artistic manulketures for 
wliich France is celebrated, J,^como tlie g&ants ot such 
companies. This, we believe, is a form in which wliat- 
over clement of good may happen to lie in, the co¬ 
operative theories of a recent school of Socialists will 
be found. The commercial witnesses lieforu the select 
committee, spoke of ribbons ami other ornamental 
manufactures, which were only produced in perfection 
bj establishments where tlio energies of the designers 
were roused by the'possession ou>a share in tlie busi¬ 
ness, and in Us management, as g&mits. Coinciding 
with these priu?iic.ar witnesses, the theorists on politicid 
ecoiunny wlio were consulted on the occasion—such as 
Mr llabhage and Mr , 1 . S. Mill—^lield that many inven¬ 
tions that nn,ght bo ititentcd and used, and many 
ingenious (liseoverie.s made liy men of the operative 
cl||k were lost to the world liy the defective state of 
tliedj^. Tliey would often get those wlio, riclier tlian 
themselves, have reliance on their judgment, to aid 
them in (“iirryiiig dut their iiivcntions or-improvements, 
wei’o it not for tlie law of unjimited responsibility. 

AVe can even anticipate, from anytiiing that will 
facilitate fruitful investment by thd worldng-classes, a 
still wider—we might say, .a. political effect. 'I’hc cliicf 
defoc't in our otherwise sound soci.al system, is tlie 
want of fusion bi'twcen tlie elffes of employers and 
employed. As some other countries arc subject to the 
more serious evil of being without a middle-class 
between the aristoeracy and the <iommon people, so 
we wimt a sub-grade, as it were, lictween the middle 
and the working ciasses. It is too much tlie practice 
to consider them as separated from each otiier by 
interests, tastes, and feelings. It is, on tlie contrary, 
tlic nail tnitli lliat tlieir interests are iifdissolubly 
united ; but if llicrc were a less broad lino separating 
them from eacli otlier, tliis wtmld be more apparent. 
The true way to fill up the gn]i happily for all parties, 
i.s not for the middle-class to desceWd, hut the working- 
class to rise. Nothing could better accomplish this, 
than imparting to them facilities for entering into 
Imsiiiess on a sm.nll scale on thcin own account. The 
hopelessness with which thij workman looks at the 
poisition of the employer, as that of a great itipltaiist, 
would ihcn lie tvriied into hope and enflonvonr. 

It is often said, tli.at the operative classes shew aiT 
unfortunate indisposition to advance onwards, and 
abandon their uniform routine of tuU: the answer to 
l|tliis is—try them. They liave adopted tlie means at 
their command in other countries. Mr Davis, an 
American^ gentleman, gave tlio select committee an 
animated view of the ambitious workmen of the New 
Kiiglaiid states, where, he said, ‘ nobody is dontented 
witli bite prt'sent condition—everybody is struggling for 
eoiiietliing better.’ Now, to be discontented with one’s 
condition, in tlieslmpc of folding tlic arms, a.nd abusing 
the fate that liaifnotijseut chance prosperity, is a bad 
thing; but tlie discoistent—if such it can be justly 
ealled-^wlij^li incites a man to ris'e in the world •Iw 
honest exertions, is in every way a good thing. Me 
Davis said, ho has been told that^in Lowell, sumo "of 
the young women hold stock in the niills in which they 
work. Imagine a factory-girl holding slock ir»a mill I 
, \Vc believe that unlimited responsibility was really 
founded on the old prejudices against usury or interest; 
and as these prejudices are fast disappearing, we may 
hope speedily to, see this relic of their operation 
removed. Tojrards this end, let the operatives every- 
tlliere meet to consider this question, so important to 
their interests ; and, as we Iwlieve they frill generally 
see the proprifety of ftrthering a law to establish com¬ 
mandite partnerships, lot them petition the House of 
jCommon's jftocordinglj^. ’Whether the classes with 
capital will move in the matter, ia doujrtful; for they 
are not ^he partiei to be cbjefly oenefited.. The best 
way is not to trust to them on the. subject; but for the 
workmg-dasses to take the (hing into their own hands, 
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aod BfAte no exertion to procure an act of parliament 
0$ tiie kind we speak of.|. We feel assured, that such 
im act irould do more to inspire hope among artisans, 
and to put them in the ■W'a7 of fortune, than any other 
law that could be mentioned. 


RECEN»T FIltE-PANICS. 

The panic*created by a cry of fire in theatres, churches, 
and other public byildings, may be said to cause \ 
considerably greater number, of deaths than the flames 
themselves. Few persons, indeed, (tPe Wlh-nt to death, 
means of escape from conflagration being usually found ; 
whereas, the number suffbeated and bruised to death 
by mere panic, is lamentably* large. The following 
is the account of a most disastrous flre-panic, whieli ' 
wc gather from a paper in an American Journal of 
Education. 

In the city of New York there is a school, known 
as the ‘ Ninth Ward School-house,’ (Irccnwieh Avenue. 
The house is built of brick, and consists of several 
floors, access to which is obtainc<i l>y a spiral stair¬ 
case. The bottom Mf the staircase is ]iavcd with stone, 
and ten feet square in extent. Standing in the centre 
of this landing-place, we look np a circular well, as 
it may be called, rodnd which the stair winds with 
its balustrade. The school is attended by boys and 
girls, in different departments, under tlieir respective 
teachers. It wiis in this extensive establishment, 
numbering at the time 1233 Ijoys and COO girls, tiiat 
the panic occurred, and it broke out in a singular and 
unexpected way. 

One day last lIecomi)er, Miss Harrison, a teacher in 
the female department, who hiul been for some days 
indisposed, was suddenly, and wliilc performing her 
duties in the school, sfized with a paralysis of the 
tongue. The spectacle of their teacher in this distressing 
condition, naturally «ugg(‘sted to the children tlutt she 
was faint, and required water. At all events, the word 
wafer was uttered. It was repe.atial. It be<‘ame a cry; 
and the cry excited tjio idea of Are. A notion sprang 
up that tlie school wift on Jire. That wiis enough. The 
floor wnsiin an uproar; and tlie noise so created in one 
department was communicated to the otlicrs. Tlie 
“*rliole school was seized witlj panic! Now aimmenccd 
a rush towards the various doors. Out of each jioured 
a flood of cliildrcii, dashing wildly to the staircase. Tile : 
torrent jammed up, and nnablc to find outlet by tlie, 
stair, burst the balustrades, and down like a cataract 
poured the maddened throng into the central well, 
falling on the jiaved lobby beneath. The ^eeiie was 
appallingt ‘ Before the current could Ixs arrested, the 
well was filled with the bodies of eliildrcn to tha depth 
of about eight feet. At tills juncture, tlie alarm reached 
the Ninth Ward Station-house, the fire-bell was rung, 
and a detachment of the policy, hurried to the scene. 
Here a new difficulty presented,itself. The afternoon 
8cs;}ion of the school having couimciiced, the main outer- 
doors, which open upon the foot of the staiif, hod been 
closed. Against tlwso the affrighted children were 
wedged in masses, and as the doors open inwanl, it was 
some tiipe before relief could be given them. The 
police fortunately effected an entrance by a rear-door,, 
but for whicli timely help, many more of the children 
would probably have been suffocated. 

‘ Much conimcndation is duo to the teachers for their 

S resence of mind. Miss M‘Farland, one of the assistants 
i the primary department, finding tlie cliildren of hiy 
department becoming alarmed, placed herself in tlie 
doorway, and exerted her utmifet streigth to arrest 
them as they endeavoured to rush from the room; and 
nlthong^ti^eral limes threwn down and trnmphxl upon, 
she stjp^sisted in^er efforts, until, finall^she was so' 
muclylyaifed, * to Ifli compelled to relinquish the pos^. 
So impetuohs was tlio^rusli, however, that flvl of the 
teachers were forced' over tlie balusters, and foil with 


the children into the well. The sterner discipline 
exercised: over the boys’ (Mpartments prevented them 
generally from joining in tnewuSli. Only three of the 
pupils in the Upper male department wore among 
the killed. Some of the boys jumped out of the win¬ 
dows, and one of them h«^ his neck brokei^ by the 
ftdl. As soon as they gained admittance, the police 
took iiossession of the pvemises, and commenced 
handing out the children from ^ir perilous position. 
Those that were on the top were but slightly injured ; 
but as soon as these had bwn removed, the moat heart¬ 
rending special^ presented itself. Some among the 
policemen were fathers, whose own children were there. 
They worked manfully, and body after body was taken 
I out: many of them lifeless at first, came to when they 
once more breathed the fresh ai^ but many were 
beyond aid, and death was too plMnly marked upon 
their pallid features. Some werti injured by the fall, 
and lay writhing in agony ; some moaned ; while others 
shrieked with pain; and others, .again, when released, 
started off for home, apparently unconscious of the 
awful scene through which they had passed. The bodies 
of the dead and wounded were mostly taken to tlio 
Ninth Ward Station-hou.se, which is near the school, in 
a few minutes, news of tlio woident spread through ^he 
neighbourhood, and niotliers came rushing to the scene 
by scores. Oceasionally, a mother would recognise the 
Ijjfcless of a child ns it was lifted from the mass, 
and tlien tlie piercing erj' of agony tiiat would rend the 
air! One afl^pr another, the bodies of the dead were 
removed; and at length litters were provided, and tiio 
wounded ifere carried away also. Nearly one hundred 
families cither mourned the lo.-s of children, or watched 
an.xioiisly over the fonns of tlie wounded.’ 

Tlio coroner’s jury which s.at on this case of wholesale 
d(‘Structi(>n of life, decided tiiat no blame could be im¬ 
puted to any of tlic tcaf-hers in tlic sclioul, and that tlie 
deaths wore a result of accident. At the same time, 
they strongly condeiiinisl the construction of tlio stair, 
and tlie unfitness of tlie balustrades to withstand pres¬ 
sure. 'Tlie whole ease suggests tlic imiiolicy of giving 
spiral stairenses to buildings of this class ; in oil such 
establishments, the stairs should be broad and square, 
with numerous landing-places. 

Strangely enough, the scusatioir caused by the above 
catastrfphc liad not sulisided, when another .aise of 
destruction of life occurred in New York from a simi¬ 
larly groundless fear of fire. This second disaster is 
noticed as follows in the newspapers: 

‘Monday night (January 12), between the hours of 
nine and ton o’clock, a frightful calamity occurred at 140 
Centre Street, in a rear building owned by the Com- 
lyissioncrs of Kniigratiun, for the reception of the newly- 
arrived emigrants. The building is five storeys high, 
and each flo<ir apiiropriatod for the emigrants—the upper 
rooms principally for the women, and the lower part 
fur th(i men. In this place, six human lives were lost, 
and perliups as many more may yet die from the injuries 
sustained It seems that between nine and ten o’clock, 
the City Ilall bell rang an alarm of lire in the fifth dis- 
triqj;, and somq^f tlio women on the upper floors called 
out ‘^flre,” which instantly created a panic of alarm on 
each floor among them, and a general rush was mode for 
the stairway, which lieing very contracted, they fell one 
on the top of each other, creating an awful state of con¬ 
fusion. So terrified were some, that they broke out 
the second and third storey windows, and sprang out, 
falling with deadly violence in the yard below. 'The 
screams and cries of tlie affrighted women and children 
called the aid of the police; and daptain Brennen, 
Aded by his effleiont o£9cers, rendered every assistance 
in his ^ower, and succeeded, as quieWy as possible, in 
eiftricating the injured as well as the dead firom the 
Bcencv of calamity. Six dead bodies were conveyed to 
the station-house, and 0i^ht perstms were conveyed to 
the city hospital with broken wms and bodily iijjurios. 
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,8omo of whom arc not expected to survive. Many 
others were injuroJ, mpre or less, but not deemed suffi¬ 
ciently so to be sent to the f^ospital. 'rhose killed ore 
all children, except ox^, who is a young woman about 
twenty years of age. They were all suffocated by the 
number of persons crowded on them. The Bcenc at the 
Sixth M^prd Station-house presented a woful sight, the 
niothcrs of the deceased children bewailing over them 
in the most pitiful mannons At the time the alarm was 
given, there were ahem 480 emigrants in the building, 
the larger projjortion women and children, who were 
up'stairs; and in forcing their way down stairs, the 
balusters gave way, thus precipitating them down in a 
very similar manner to the unfortunate children at the 
Ninth Ward School-house. There was, it seems, no 
cause for the alarm of lire any more than tlie Iwlls rang 
an alarm; which ^rm did not refer to that district, 
but was misconstrued by the emigrants tq lx: in their 
building. Alderman Barr w'as quickly on the sjiof, 
rendering every assistance in his power to alleviate the 
sufferings of the poor unfortunate emigrants.’ 

The details of tliesc two calamitie.s arising from 
sheer panic will not be useless, if they serve to shew 
the extreme d.anger and folly of giving way to a terror 
of lire in crowded huilding.s. I.,ct us iinprt'ss upon all 
tlic necessity for so disciplining tlieir nerves, tliat on 
hearing a call of lire in a church, tlieatre, or other 
pliuie of assemblage, they may ai-t with calmness and 
eommon sense; those nearest the door going »ut, an<J 
tlie others quietly following. It .3 in llie lii„ucst degree 
improbable — not to say imposa'bl<> — ^lat in sueh 
places Are, before its discovery. .vain such a height 
as to cut off, unaided by panic, iiie ■ scape iff a single 
man. woman, or child in the house. We shoi^d re¬ 
member, that not merely on Ihc lirst di.seovery of fire, 
hutwlien the building is actually in lianies, the firemen 
are at work w'ithiii the walls; and that tliese men arc 
protected by no immunity but tliat arising from their 
own courage and self-possession. 


THINGS TALKED OE IN LONDON. 

• J<\hruat{/ Uij2. 

I’noFESSOK Earaway’s lecture, with which, according to 
use and custom, the E'riday evening course at theTioyal 
Institution was opened, has been tlic most noteworthy 
topic of seientilic gossip since my last. Tlie subject, 

‘ Lines of Magnetic Eorce,’ is one not easily popularised, 
otherwise, I should like to give you an abstract of it. 
One requires to know so much beforehand, to conipro- 
Iiend the value and signilieunce o‘f such a lecture. The 
learned professor’s experiments, by which lie demon¬ 
strated his re.isonings were, however, eminently into? 
testing to tlic crowded auditory who had the good- 
fortune to listen to him. lie promises to gSve us, 
before the close of the season, another, wherein m: will 
make use of that telescope of the mind—spccuhition, 
and tell us much of what his ever-widening researches 
have led him to conclude ■ conccrtiing magnetism ; a 
science on which he lielicvcs we arc shori*y to get l^'age> 
‘ increments of knowledge.’ Mr Wheatstone, ton, 
having produced a paper resuming his stereoscopic 
iiivestigatioM, had the honour of reading it before the 
Royal Society as their Bakctian Lecture, as I prog¬ 
nosticated a month or two since. Of course in this 
practical age the inquiry is put—Of what use is the 
stereoscope or pscudoscope? With respect to the 
former, it is said that artists will find it very service-^ 
able in copyii:g statuary groups; and a suggqstiijti has 
already been mode, to adapt it to tho purposes (tf 
microscopic observation, as the objects examined .will 
be seen much more accurately under the extraordinary 


relief produced by the stereoscope, than by the ordinary 
method. And it may interest astronomers to inow, 
that Mr Wheatstone believed it possible, by means of 
the same instrument, to poricet our knowledge of the 
moon's surface and structure. Eor instance: he pro¬ 
poses to take a photographic image of tho moon, at one 
of the periods of her libration, imd a second one about 
fifteen months afterward,®, at the mpit libration, which, 
ns you know, would be hi the opposite direction to tho 
fijst. The two images being then viewed id a stereo¬ 
scope, would appear as a solid spherg, iu which c;onditiun 
we shouhi doiyjtless get sugh an acquaintance with the 
surface of our ‘Satellite as can be obtained by no other 
means. The reason for taking the images with so long 
an interval between is, tliat although c.ach one ropre- 
,sonts the same object, eahh must be taken at a different 
angle I iiiid for an object so distant as the moon, the 
di||jfence caused by the libration would, it is lielievcd, 
be 8;^eicut for tlie desired result. In tlie small 
pictures, liowevor, tlie difference of' .angle is so sliglit, 
tliat to the uiqiraeJised observer they ,a]qicar iirceisely 
alike ; it is, nevertheless, essqptial to the effect that tho 
variation, though minute, should exist. With respect 
to tlie jiscudoscope—which mnke.s ;li|^)utsido of a tea¬ 
cup appear as the inside, and tlie insi^;:s the outside; 
which tran.sfornis conve-xity into concavity, and the 
reverse; and a seuliitiired face I’nto a liollow mask; 
which makes tlie tme in your garden appear inside 
your room, and the Jiraneiics farthest off eoinc nearest 
to tho eye; and which, when you look at your pictures, 
represents them as sunk into a deep recess in tlie wall, 
— witli respect to this instrument, its practical uses 
have yet to be discovered. But as your celebrated 
eountrynian. Sir D.avid Brewster, is working at the 
subject, a.s well as Mr Wheatstone, we shall iTot, so say 
the initiated, have to wait long for further results. 

Besides these lectures, a couase is being delivered at 
tlie Museum of Practical Geology, ri-ecntly oiicned in 
.Jermyn Street, by eminent profoasors, as you may 
judge from the fact of De la Beehc, E'orbes, and Play¬ 
fair being among thani. Some of the ipost promising 
of the pupils at the School of Di;fiign are allowed to 
attend these lectures gratis. A* same institution, an 
attempt is to be made to do what has long Ixten done 
in Paris—namely, to admit working - people to the 
best scientific lectures free of cost. Now, thetvforf',’’ 
is the time for the working-men of tho metropolis to 
shew whether they wish for knowledge and chlighten- 
^nent or not. They have only to prPSienl themselves 
at the Museum, jiay a registration-fee of sixpence, 
conform to tlie rules, and so qualify themselves for the 
course of iSx lectures. It is a caiiital opportunity; and 
I, for one, hope that hundreds of the intelligent work- 
ing-nie.% of I.ondon will avail themselves of it. They, 
on their piirt, may find government education not 
unacceptable; and government, on the other hand, en¬ 
couraged liy a sueeessfj^l experiment, may feel inelindd 
to extend its benefits.* If a clear-headed lecturer on 
political economy could also he appointed, perhaps Jn 
time our iiullistrial’fellow-eouiitrymeu might conic to 
understand tliat strikes arc always®, mistake, and tho 
masters, that fair play is a jewel. 

Notwithstanding the stir about invasion and •matour 
|•ifle-cllll>s, other matters do get talked about—as, for 
instance, the astronomer-royal’s communication to tho 
Society of Antiquaries on the place of Cassar’s landing 
at his invasion of Britain. The learned functionary 
settles it to Ws own satisfaction by tide-calculations: 
hij has also becA holding an interesting correspondence 
with a lady on the geography of Suez, as bearing on 
the Exodus of«ScriptUlc. And this reminds me that 
DrJ. AVilson has written a paper, published in the 
"proceediiig^f the Bombay bmnch of thq Royal Asiatic 
Society, tollecido a long 'debattd qupstiou- tho identi¬ 
fication of tho Hazor of Kedar, reflirred to_in' Jeremiah 
—‘ Concoiiing Kedar, and conceijipg the'kingdoms of 
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Haatoi*, whicli Ndmchadreziar king of Babylon shall 
smitoj’ & 0 . The doctor, ,^er CM^ful'research and 
reasoning, believes the fuins known as lladliar or 
Hatra, not far distant froKi Nineveh, to be the remains 
of the denounced city. Layard and Ainsworth have 
both viaited and described the place, as many readers 
will remember. Those interested in the progress of 
research in Biblical countries, will bo gratified to know 
that Dr Robinson lias left the United States for another 
tour in tlie Holy Land. Now that Christians are more 
tolerated in Thrfccy than in some other countrk's 
nearer lionic, travelling in the East will perhaps be 
facilitated. ' sv 

Talking of travel: the Legislative Council at Sydney 
have granted L.2000, to fit, out on expedition to search 
for Loichardt; Captain Beat^on, with his steamer, is 
nhout to start for Behring’s Strait to look for Franklin;*- 
Lieutenant Ihin has returned from St Petersburg—tlie 
.emperor would not pennit liim to go to SilaTia; and 
last, supplies of money and gooils have been sent out 
tolirs Barth !ind Overweg, inCcuti}-il Africa, to enable 
them to pursue their discoveries; and tin; Britisii 
resident at Zanzibar has Ween instructed to assist them. 
We may tlms hope, before long, to add to our know- 
le<lge botli of the torrid and frigid zones. 

To touch upon a home topic: wc are told tiiat govenv- 
ment are ratlier ni'rijid of tlieir own bill lor iiitennural 
interments passed last session, wliicii may account for 
none of its provisions having yet been carried out. Tlie 
project now is to suptTsedc tliat hill by anotiier, whieli 
is to extend the practice (»f cemetery interment. Tlii.s 
looks like a want of faith in sanitary principles. On 
the other hand, the sale of the lazaretto at JSIarseilles, 
with a v’iew to construct docks on its site, is a i)roiif 
that the IFrcneh government can do sonietliing in the 
way of sanitary reform. It i.s, in tact, quite time that 
the superstitious notions about infection, and tin' 
vexations of quarantine, should give place to somidir 
views and more (rational mctliods. Meantime, as 
meteorologists say, wc are corning to the cycle of hot 
summers, it behoves us more than ever ta bury the 
dead far from towns. The Registrar-General tells u.s 
that, on the wliole, wo are improving, a”d it is not k'ss 
on individual than a national duty to forward the 
improvement. Aeeording to tire return just publislied 
•4ov the quarter ending Decemlrcr last, tlie births in 
1851 amounted to 010,2.51, the largest number e.cr 
registered, being an excess of 5 per cent, over former 
returns. The deaths were OS.'i.iKtiJ, leaving a surplus 
which increases the population of Englimd and Wales 
to more than 18,000,000. In the same quarter, 50,200 
emigrants, chiefly Irish, left tlie kingdom. Witli 
respect to marriages, which also exceed in nmnbcr those 
of former years, the Registrar re])eats what lie Ihis often 
said before, that marriages increa.se ‘ when the sub¬ 
stantial earnings of the people are above the average; 
and the exiieriencc of a cent^iry, »d uring wliich tlie 
prosperity of the country, thoi^gh increasing, 1ms bcim 
constantly fluctuating, shews‘tliat it is prudent to 
husband the resources of good tftnes af^.iintlc future 
contingencies. Wprkmen, if they arc w'isc, will not 
now squander their savings.’ Are we to infer from 
tills, tl^t a batl time is coming ? 

I have at times given you some of our juist-offlce 
statistics, let me now send you a few from America^ 
The postmaster-general reports to Congress, that in 
the year ending last .June there were within the United 
States 6170 mail-routes, comprising a length in the 
aggregate of 19«,2!)0 miles; of post-offices, 19,796; .of 
mail-contraetors, 551*. The distance travelled in the 
year over these routes was 53,3^2,252 fuilcs, at a cost 
of 8,421,764 dollars, or rather more than six cents per 
milf per annum. On mofe tkau 36,000,000 of these 
miles the service i§ performed by coaches,''knd ‘ modes 
not specifled; Hhe ratnainder by railway and steam-bqat. 
There were feix foreign nthil-routes on which tiie Hnniml 


transportation was estimated at 616,206 miles. The 
gross receipts of tlio post-otBce dq>artment for the year 
amounted to 6,786,498 dollars, being an increase of 
nearly a million over the preceding year. If, after 
this, we can' only get Ocean Penny Postiige, wo will 
give the republican postmaster work to do that shall 
ad^ some score of p.ages to his report. 

iTottwill perhaps remember ray tell&g /on, some 
time ago, of tlie (li8cu8sion,^hat had been going on in 
the United States re.specting a prime meridian. Some¬ 
thing has now come of it. Tfyf coramittgo appointed 
by Congress to consider the subject, have recommended 
‘ that the Greepwicli zero of lon^tude sliould be pre¬ 
served for ti\p conveniuueo of navigators ; and' that tlie 
inoridian of tlie National Observatory—at Wosliington 
—should be adopted by the authority of Congress as its 
first meridian on the American c(^incnt, for defining 
accuriitcly and permanently terril^al limits, and for 
advancing the science of astronomy in America.’ This 
decision, tliougli it may disappoint tliose vt'ho considiT 
it derogatory to the national honour to reckon from 
tlie meridian of Greenwich, is nevertheless the true one. 
In connection with it, the Americans intend to bring 
out a nautical almanac. 

Another topic from the same quarter is, that Pro¬ 
fessor Emi of Yale College has been making an inte¬ 
resting series of expcriment.s on fermentation—a pro¬ 
cess of whii'h tlie original cause h.as never yet been 
satisfactorily explained, and is still a moot-point with 
bheniists. Tliey tell us it is one by which complex 
substam-es are dcconipo.scd into simpler forms, as some 
suppose, by 'clieinicHl action; others, by development 
of fungi, «diflerenl in difl'erent substances. Among 'tlie 
experl^iiients, it was observed tiiat the yeast of cane- 
sugar solution produced no fermentation wliatever 
when poisoned with a small quantity of arseiiious acid ; 
with oil of turpentine, and creasotc, similar negative 
re.sults were olitained. Tlie introduction of ereain-of* 
t.irtar along vitli the arsenic neutralised its eflect, but 
not so with the other two ; and, singularly enough, the 
appearance of the liquof always sliewcd when the 
poisoning was complete ; ‘ tlie nitrogenous layer on the 
ccll-iu(>rnbrimc seeming to have undergone a change 
similar to that produced by boiling.’ Jud{|iiig from tlie 
results, Protessor Erni believes ‘ tiiat alcoholic fermen¬ 
tation is caused by the development of fungi, lie. 
could never trace the process witliout observing at the 
very first evolution of earbonio acid, tlie forniatiou 
of yeast-eolis, although it is very dilficult Lo decide 
cerfaiulj' wliieh precedes the otlier.’ His own opinion 
is in favour of the commencement by the yeast-cells. 

Another noteworthy subject, is Dr \V. ,T. Burnett’s 
paper to the American Association, ‘ On the Relation of 
,tlie Distrihution of Lice to the Different Faunas,’ in 
wliieli he endeavours to demonstrate, that the creation 
of animals was a multiplied operatiou, carried on in 
severa'l localities, and that they do not derive from one 
original parent stock. Difl'erent auimals have different 
parasites ; but, as he shews, the same species of animal 
lias the same parasite, wlierevei* it may bo foimd. 
Accordihg to Latreille, the pediaths found in the woolly 
lieads of African nepoes ‘ is sufflcieutly distinct from 
th'dlP of tlie Circassian to entitle it to the rank of a 
distinct species; ’ from which, and similar instances, the 
doetor concludes: ‘ Whatever may bo urged In behalf 
of the hypothesis of the unity of the animal creation, 
based upm the alleged metamorphosic changes of 
t^es, it is my opinion that the relations of their para¬ 
sites, and especially the lice which are distributed 
over nearly all of them, must be considered as fair and 
full an argument ns can bo advanced against such 
liypothesis, for it is taking np the very premises of the 
hyiiothesis in opposition.’. Dr Burnett will perhaps 
find Sir Charles LyeU ready to break a lance with him 
on the point at-issue. 

Something interesting, to worker^ in melal has been 
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brought before the Franklin Institute at Phibdelphia 
—it is a method of giving to iron the appearance of 
copper, contrived by Mr Pomeroy of Cincinnati, who 
thus describes it—rather h^boriously, by the way 

‘ Immerse the iron in dilute sulphuric acid, for the 
purpose of cleansing the surface of the article which is 
to be coated; and &a8 cleansed, submit the iron t^ a 
brisk hedt tp dry it; when dry, immerse the article in 
a mixture of clay and wat jf, and again dry it so as to 
leave a thin coating of the clay on its surface s it is 
then to be immer8e(^jfi a bath of melted copper, and 
the length of time requisite for the iron and copper to 
form a union, will depend on the thickness of tlic 
article under operation. The object of tjic clay is to 
protect the copper from oxidation during the process of 
alloying or coating, and to reduce it to tlio required 
thickness it is pa^d between rollers. The result of 
this annealing prcTOss will be a smooth surface, fully 
equal to the brightness of pure copper.’ Let mo acid 
to tliis, as a dnisli to transatlantic matters, that a Mr 
Allan, at St Louis, having observed that in washing- 
m.'iciiines only the linen on the outside of the heap w.as 
perfectly clcuuscd, lias patented a new machine, whicli 
comprises a chamher or tub with a narrowed neck, in 
wiiicli a plunger is inserted; and this, ‘with the clothes 
wra])ped aronnd it, passes througli the ntirrowcd neck 
of the eh.ambcr, and pressing forcibly on tlie water 
confined within, drives it violently tlirough the l) 0 (iy of 
the clothes, carrying the dirt w itl\ it.’ ^ 

Science is not idle in Frauoi, notwithsi ndiiig thf 
social perturbations: some of our engineers arc tiilkiug 
about the trials of electro - mjtrp , . lofomottves re¬ 
cently made on one of llie railVuys in tli.a* country, 
and arc ratlicr curious as to wliat may be tlie Result. 
'I’o travel without tlie wliiz and roar of .steam wouiil 
he a consummation devoutly desired by thousands of 
fravcllcrs. And among tlie tojiics from the Acadeinic, 
there is one important to the naval service—M. Nor¬ 
mandy’s apparatus for converting sea-water into fresh 
watdi. IJrielly descrilied, it is a series of disks, placed 
one above tlie other, communicating liy concentric 
galleries, (uid placed in a vapour-bath at a pressure a 
little above that of tlic atmo.sphcre. ‘The sea-water,’ 
says the inventor, ‘circulating in the galleries heated 
by tile surrounding vapour, gives ofl'a certain qu.intily 
of vapour, wliich, mingling witli the. atmosplicrie air, 
iiiirodnecd l)y atube from tlic outside, finally coi^ienses 
as jierfectly aerated fresh water in a refrigerator, which 
is also in communication with the atniosplioro. No 
other means of apfitation or percolation is so efllcacions 
or economical.' 'riie app.aratu8, whicii is fi'ee from tlie 
defect of depositing salt while distillation is gojng on, 
i.s ratlier more tlnm three feet in height, and eigliti'on 
inches diameter. It will yield two pints of water peg 
minute, n.t an expenditure of about 2^ llis. of coal for 
each 45 lbs. of water. 

Next, Monsieur Rochas proposes a metliod f* jirc- 
serving limestone monuments and sculptures »r im 
indefinite period. This material, as is well known, ^ 
very liable to disintegrate, and liie remedy is to silicify 
it. Specimens of limestone so prepared were "xliihitcd 
to the Aeaddmie, but without any explariation of tlie^ 
process. We know tliat brick and stdno have twen 
coated with glass in a few instances, to insure their 
preservation; and that at Professor Owen’s Buggestion, 
some decomposing ivory ornaments, sent over by Mr 
Layard, were restored by boiling in gelatine; but M. 
Rochas aims at something still greater—nothing less 
than the siliclfying of a number of crumbling limestone 
statues which have been lately discovered by a Frcnch- 
man who is exploring the temple of Serapis atMemplnSj^ 
Tliey will then be strong enough to bear removal. _ » 

Naturalists may learn something from •Msnsieur 
Falcony, who states that a solution of sulphate of zinc 
is an efectual preservative of animals or animal sub¬ 
stances, intended for anatomical examination—it may bo 


used to inject veins, and tlie ejects last a considerable 
time. Another consideration/is, that it is hamilcss: 
dissecting-instruments left irj tho solution for twenty- 
four hours were not at all iivurcd. 

A WORD TO GENTEEL EMIGRANTS. 
Thf, tide of emigration is rustling so powerfully through 
the land, that not only labourers an(i artisans arc swept 
away in its stream, but many of tho gentry of the 
cSiintry are beginning to join ing^ho movement, and 
wonder what^,Riey are to«do with their young ‘olive 
branches,’ ‘unless they emigrate to Australia, and 
found a new liomo .and plant a new family there.’ 
Many of the class hn.vp taken this step, and many 
’more arc lingering on tlie brink; and endless and 
auxjjRis are tlie inquirie.s eonstanliy made for the 
transmitted by those adventurous spirits who 
have led tlic way to new worlds of enterprise. For the 
working-classes, a^ lias liillierto been favourable; but 
for the class above tbcni—th» professional man, and the 
small capitalist—the accounts are pot, on the wliolc, 
encouraging. ‘ The lal lour-markct is never overstocked; 
blit,’ says a correspondent of a later date, ‘I pity the 
professional men, tho doctors and Mtwyers, wlio come out, 
and tlic clerks, few of whom arc wanted, and who find 
provisions and house-rent much dearer than at home, 
and to wliom the privations they undergo must be 
great hardships. Men used to the everyday luxuries 
of a London life, delicate women bred up in habits of 
exiiense and idlene.ss, have a severe ordeal to go through 
on their arrival in that land of work,’ The «:hange of 
climate, and tlie discomfort of their hastily-raised log- 
caltin, often entered upon wlign not lialf dried, fre¬ 
quently produce thvers, ivhicli, at lionie, would require 
a long .succession of nursing, meiigail attendance, and 
afterwards change of air; hut with only a help, absent, 
wlienevcr it pleases iicr, often with no medical advice 
witliin reacli, a damp and cold lioiise lialf furnished, 
an uncertain siipjdy of even eotrmion necessaries, and 
a total absence of all luxurfcs, it is really surprising 
tliat recovery talqs iilacc at all. Now, it unfor¬ 
tunately liappens.'tliat the jirevious educ.ation of ait- 
these emigrants has been directly adverse to that 
which would have been desirable for such an after-life, 
young ladies and geiitlemon .arc taiigli» dependeneo as 
duty of civilised life. (Children are naturally inde- 
pendimt and active, and would gladly use their activity 
in helpin;* themselves. How proud is a child to be 
alloMcd to do any of the servant’s work! and Iww awful 
the re%iko tliat follows the attempt; till at last, poor 
Inimau nature is cramped, shackled, and gaggeil. 

Hard, then, seems the destiny that removes these 
pampered childremof I'^ropean soe.ioty from tlicir luxu¬ 
rious necessaries-the ^ilet, the lady’s-maid, and all the 
other amiendagos—andloavos them w'holly to their oyti 
rcsourctl, vBth tliflr solf-iiiflietcd ignorance, and tlicir 
hluiideriiig attempts to remedy it. • 

I liavc, tliercforo, to propose to all wlio intend to 
emigrate, that they sliould—before taking a jtep in¬ 
volving so great an outlay, and the breaking-up 
V their life liere—submit themselves to an ordeal' of 
six or twelve months, in order to ascertain whether, 
in trutli, tlicir bodies and minds are fitted for the situ¬ 
ation tliey are catering upon. Let any gentleman 
who is thinkiHj? of settling in Canada or Australia, 
take a labourer's cottage in a distant county—a few 
pounds will supply o4e infinitely superior in comfort 
and hcaltliihlncss to the log-cabin of the bush that is 
to lie his ultwatc dcstinati(ih-*-let him take a little land 
ilnd a bit or garden in a good ^armjng county; engage 
one farm-servaut (nnlesa ho has sons able to take liis 
place), aifel a rough country-jfirl to do the* cOarso work 
• •• 

* 
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of th^ houae. The ladie? of the family muat, of (»mrse, 
perform all thereat; wain all tiie fine linen, iron,make 
the beds, sweep the rooiV, superintend and assist in 
' the cooking, the dairy, cate of the poultry and the pigs; 
for, of conrse, such appendages must bo indispensable 
in such an establishment. Tlic gentlemen will work on 
the farm, cultivate the garden, and gain all the expe¬ 
rience tliey can in manuid trades, carpentering and 
cabinet-nviking; and thus by degrees the whole family 
will have their bodies and minds strcngtliened, and th^r 
habits formed for tlicir new work; or they will discover, 
as many have done wlien too into to d«iw back, that 
the effort is beyond their powers-^iat*thc tastes and 
habits'of social life are too closely entwined with their 
wliolc l^ing, to leave them the power to withdraw from 
them at will. * , 

Tills may seem a forbidding picture, but I can 
assure them it is very far superior iu comfort to the 
realities they will find in the bush. It is true, that tliis 
retirement will effectually withdraw them from their 
magic circle of friends and luxuriel'; but let us for a 
moment compare the two«8teps, migration and emigra¬ 
tion, and ask ourselves if the experiment above men¬ 
tioned be not worth the tri.al. In the one, u’e give 
uji, probably for life, our country, our friends, and 
generally a part of (yir family, witli all tlie comforts of 
a state of law and civilisation ; we enter uiion a Certain 
and constant life of labour, after a long, tedious voyage; 

and, if in mature ago, bear about witli us a never- 
eeasing yearning for home, whieh retains its place in 
our liesurts witli all tlic lieiglitcned colours with wliieli 
memory invests it. In the otlier. w'e must, it is strue, 
separate ourselves from our long list of aeiiuaintanees, 
and be al^scnt from the dinner-party and tlie ball; but 
all our interest in social life will be kept up: we can 
see at least a weekly newspaper; and altliough we 
may have descended if few steps iu the, social scale, 

wo, shall not be obliged to make the aeiiuaintancc of 
convicted felons. * 

Another view of this plan may be taken. Suppose 
ten, or twenty, or thirty persons W narrow means w'ere 
to associate for the purpose of taking some large, old- 
f.tsbiancd house in the country -many such, may be 
found—%.nd agree upon a joint scheme of elieap living 
jnd independent lalwmr, plain ani* economical dre^s, 
plain furniture, and a simple but wliolesoine table: 
would not this bo better tlian all the risks anil priva¬ 
tions of expatriation ? Tlie Americans do not emigrate 
—they migrate; and there are .siiots in any of tliesy 
three kiu^onis, a-s wild, as solitary, and as liealtlifiil, 
as can bt; found in the regions of tin; Kar West. But 
wo do not, however, suggest migration as a substitute 
for gonfeei emigration—although we suspect it would 
in many cases prove so—but merely as a step Cowards 
it—a Bcliuol of trial, or training, or both. 


conouKs IN joukss. | 

‘Incongruity may be frequently observed adop. 

lion of colours without reference to their accordance with 
the complexion or ilEaturo of the wearer. We continually 
see a light-blue bonnet and flowers surroundiri" a sallow 
counteifince, or a pink opposed to one of n glowing red; a 
pale complexion associated with a canary or lemon yellow, 
or one uf delicate red and white rendered almost colourless 
by the vicinity of deep red. Now, if the lady with the 
sallow complexion had worn a transparent white bonnet; 
or if the lady with the glowing red complexion had' 
lowered it by .means of a bonnet of a de^er rod colou ; 
if the pale laily liad improved the cadaverous hue of 
her countenance by eurroundii(t it wkh pale-green, 
which^ contrast, would have suffused it with a delicate 
or had the factt ' , 

yiS' ’’' , t'Whose rwl ami white, ^ ’ 

-. - ww , Natures own Afoet Mit cunning"iuuia laid on,’ 

arrayed iii a light. blue, qy light - green, or in a 


tnuis]>arent white bonnet, with blue or pink flowers on 
the inside—how different, and how much more agreeable, 
would have been the impression on the spectator 1 How 
frequently, again, do we see the dimeniuons oif a iail and 
embmpoint figure magnified to almost Brbbdi^nogian 
proportions by a white dress, or a small woman reduced 
to jjilliputian size by a black dress 1 Now, os the optical 
effect of white is to enlarge objects, and that of black to 
diminish them, if the large yonian had been dressed in 
black, and the small woman in white, the apparent size 
of each would have approachei^the ordinary stature, 
and the former would not havo appeared a giantess, or the 
latter a dwarf.—jAfw Mcrrifield in Art-Journal, 


SITTING ON THE SHORE. 

The tide has ebbed away; 

No more wild surgings 'gainst tlic adamant rocks, 
No swnyings of the sea-weed false that mocks 
The hues of gardens gay: 

No laugh of little wavelets at their play; 

No lucid pools reflecting heaven’s broad brow— 
Both storm and calm alike arc ended now. 

The bare gray rocks sit lone; 

The shifting sand lies spread an smooth and dry 
That not a wave might ever li.ave swept by 
TI) vex it with loud moan; 
tinly some weedy fragments blackening thrown 
To rot beneath the sky, tell what has been. 

But Desolation’s self is grown serene. 

Aftlr the mountains rise, 

Arid the broad estuary widens out. 

All sunshine; wheeling round and round about 
Seaward, a white bird flies; 

A bird 1 Nay, seems it rather in these eyes 
An angel; o’er Eternity’s dim sea, 

Beckoning—‘ Come thou where all we ghid souls he.’ 

O life ! O silent shore 

Where we sit patient! 0 great Sea beyond, 

To whicli wo look with solciiin hope and fond, 

But .sorrowful no more !— 

Would wo were disenihodied souls, to soar, 

And like nhite sea-birds wing the Infinite Deep !— 
Till then, Thou, Just One, wilt our spirits keep. 


THU IMI.O DE V.tCA, OR COW-TREE OP IIKAZIL. 

This is one of the most remarkable trees in the forcsti 
of Brazil. During several months in the year when no 
rain falls, amt its branches are dead and dried up, if the 
trunk be tapped, a sweet and nutritious milk exudes. 
<rhe flow is most abundant at sunrise. Then, the natives 
receive the milk into large vessels, whieh soon mows 
yellow and thickens on the surface. Some drink pTeiiti- 
fuliy/f it under the tree, others take it home to their 
children. One might imagine ho saw a thepWd distri- 
tinting the milk of his flock. It is used iq tea and coffee 
in placi^of common milk. The cow-tree is one of the 
largest in the Braailian forests, and is used in ship- 
biyldiiig. 
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THE CHARITABLE CHUMS’ BENEFIT CLUB.* 
Thb ‘Mother Bunch’ public-house stands modestly 
aside from tlic din, traihc, and turmoil of a leading 
London thoroughfare, and retires, like a bashful maiilcn, 
from the gaze of a crowd to the society of its own select 
circle. It is situated in a short and rather narrow 
street, leading from an omnibus route running north 
from the city to nowhere in particular—or, if particulars 
must be given, to that complicated assemblage of carts, 
cabs, and clothes-lines; of manure heaps and distff'gan- 
ised pumps; of caged thrushes, blackbirus, and magpies; 
of de.ad dogs and cats, and co’ s of thriving rats; of 
imprisoned terriers and gofti.i <rfc out on parole; shrill 
and angry maternity and mud-loving infancy; nqjl of 
hissing, curry-combing grooms and haltered horses, to 
which Londoners have given the designation of a Mews. 
Mr Peter Bowley, the landlord of the ‘ Mother Bunch,’ 
was the late butler of the late Sir Plumberry Mnggs; 
and having succeeded, on the demise of the baronet, to 
a legacy of L.600, and finding himself unable any longer 
to resist the charms of his seven years’ comforter and 
counsellor, the cook, supplemented as they were by the 
attractions of a legacy of the like amount, he liad united 
liis destiny and wealth with hers in one common cause. 
The name of Sir Plumberry Muggs, even though its 
worthy proprietor was defunct, was still of sufll^ent 
influence to procure a licence for his butler; and within 
a few moutlis of liis departure, Mr Bowley had oiiened 
the new Inn and Tavern for the accommodation of Her 
Majesty’s tliksty lieges. He had congratulated himself 
upon the selection of tlic site, and upon the suitableness 
of the premises to the requirements of a good trade; and 
his heart swelled within him, as he sat at the head of bis 
own table, on the occasion of the house-warming^is- 
pensing with no niggard hand the gratuitous viandsV^ 
unlimited beer, which were at once to symbolise and'n -1 
augurate the hospitality of bis mansion. He had a snug 
bar curtained with crimson drapery, for the convosicncc 
of those who, declining the ostentation of the public 
room, might prefer to imbibe their morning-draught* 
with beeomiiig privacy. He had a roomy tap-room, 
where a cbeerfhj, Are was to blaze the winter through, 
and a civil Gaayhiede minister to the wants of the 
humblest guest. There was a handsome parlour hung 
round with eporting-prints, with cushioned seats and 
polished mahogany tables, where W tradesmen of tho 
neighbonrhood inight take their evening solace after 
the fatigues of buidiiew i and, more than Ml this, he harl 
an immense saloon au'the first floor above, caleulated 
for sodai conviviMily the laigest scal% and fiimislicd 
wijih miners, j^tuiuii, Md ,*n bid ^nd-]^ano, a portion 
of the fares of the ^ceued Blupiberry Muggs. 


' Mr Bowley, however, soon made the uuplcaslng dis- 
tsttvery, that it is one thing to open an establishment of 
the kind—which lia^ already swallowed up two-thirds 
of his cfipital—and another thing to indiiceVbe public to 
patronise it. Notwithstandiiiff the overflow which had 
gathered at his house-warming, and* the numberless 
good wishes wliicli had been expressed, and toasts 
which had been drunk to Jiis grosperit}', yet the 
prosperity did not come. Of the hundred and fifty 
enthusiastic well-wishers wliu had done honour to his 
• entertainment, squeezed his hand, and sworn he was 
a trump, not a dozen ever entered the house a second 
time. Do what he would, Bowley could not ert'ate a 
business ; and the corners of his mouth began visibly to 
decline ere the experiment bad hasted a couple of months. 
He made a desperate eftbrt to get up a Frec-aild-oasy; 
he hod tho old piano tuned, and set an old fellow to 
play upon it with open windowf; exliibitcd a perpe¬ 
tual Htinuunccincnt of ‘ A Concert this Evening;’ and 
liim.self led oil' the humiony, to the tJfne of Tally-ho, at 
the top of his voice, wa.s all of no avail. The half- 
doten grooms who joined in feeble chorus did not pay 
the expense of the gas; and he f^und*thc Free-and-easy, 
without abettors, the most difficult thing in the %orld. 
So he gave it up, and fell into a brown study, whicli 
engrossed liiiu for a month. He had visions of White- 
cross Street before his eyes; and poor Mrs Bowley 
sighed again, and sighed in vain, after the rcincnibrance 
ofgsir Plumberry's kitchen, and its vanished joys. The 
only symptom of business was the gathering of half-a- 
dozen nightly customers, who sipped their grog for an 
hour or two in tho parlour; and one of these, ^torc- 
^ver, had^icvcr paid a farthing since he had patronised 
the house. There were twenty grogs scored up against 
him, besides a double column of beers. Mr Bowley 
will put an end to tflat, tR auyratc; so he signals the 
Jiibulous debtor, and havllig got him within the folds 
^ the crii{|sojy curtains, he politely informs him, that* 
credit is no part of his system of do^g business, and 
requests payment. Mr Nogoc, the convivial defaulter, 
t#ho is a gentleman of fifty, who has seen the vorld, 
an^ knows how to manage it, is decidedly of Bowley’s 
opinion—that, ns a general rule, credit is a bad plan; 
inasmuch as, so far as his experience goes in the public 
line, to afford it to ^^our customers, is the ffnt st^ 
towards losing it yourself. But he feels himself free 
to cdhfess, that he is at the present moment under a 
cloud, and that i^ woul4 he inconvenient to him to 
l^uidate his sc^ just then, though, of course, if 
Bowley insists, &c. While B5v*ley is pausing to con- 
sidet which wfft be the best wa/ to insist, Mr Nogoe 
carelessly Iqgds the odhversatimt to liliother topic, and 
begins to descant* upon Qie marvellsais capabilities of 
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the ^Mother Bunch ’ f% doing a flrst-rato trade; and 
f hints mjsteriomly a* eplendid thing that might be 
made of it, only suppoeiag that his friend Bowley knew 
his own interest, and went the right way to work. The 
landlord, who is now all ear, and who knows his own 
interest well enough, pours out to his guest a glass of 
his &vourite ‘ cold without,* and seating himself oppo¬ 
site him at the liftle table, encourages him to be more 
explicit.* A long private and confidential conversation 
ensues, the results of which are destined to changed^he 
aspect of affairs ^t the ‘ Motlier Bunch.’ We shall 
recount the process for thd infornagtiofl^f our readers. 

Next morning, Mr Bowley is altogether a new man; 
brisk, cheerful, and active, he has a smile for every¬ 
body, and a joke and a ‘go^-morning’ even for the 
cobbler, who has the cure of soles in that very quesr 
tionable benefice, the Mews. He visits his tap-room 
guests, and informs them of a plan which is in operation 
to improve the condition of the labouring-classes, of 
Which they will hear more by ^d by. lie is pro¬ 
foundly impressed with the sublime virtues of charity, 
benevolence, brotherly •love, .and, as ho terms it, all 
that sort of tiling. Day after day, he is seen in close 
confab with Mr Nogoe, who is now as busy as a bee, 
buzzing about here, there, and everywhere, with rolls 
of paper in his ^nd, a pen behind his ear, and 
another in his mouth, and who is never absent an hour 
together from the ‘Mother Bunch,’ where he has a 
private room much frequented by active, middle-aged > 
persons of a rather seedy cast, and where he takes all 
his meals at the landlord’s table. The first-fruits of 
these mysterious operations at length appear .dn the 
form of a prospectus of a new mutual-assurance society, 
under tlie designation of ‘ Tlic Charitable Chums’ 
Benefit Club; ’ of which Mr Nogoe, who has undertaken 
its organisation, is to jmt as secretary and chairman at 
file preliminary meetings, and to lend his valuable 
assistance in getting the society into working order. 
Under his direction, tens of thousimds of the prosjiec- 
tuses are printed, and industriously circulated among 
tlie artisans, labourers, small fradesmen, and serving- 
men in all parts of, the town, both far and near. Pro- 
miscs^f unheard-of aiivantages, couched in language 
of most affectionate sympathy, are addressed to all 
, whom it may concern. The same are repeated again 
and again in the daily and weekly papers. A public 
meeting is called, and the names of intending members 
are enrolled; special meetings follow, held at the largo 
room of the ‘Mother Bunch;’ the enrolled members qre 
summoned; officers and functionaries are balloted for 
and appointed; rules and regulations aip drawn up, 
considered, adopted, certified, and printed. Mr Nogoe 
is confirmed in his double function as secretary and 
treasurer. Subscriptions flow in; and, to^Bowley’s* 
infinite gratification, beer and spirits begin to flow out. 
The Charitable Chums, though eminently provident, are 
ns bibulous as they are beneifelenf; for every sixpence 
they invest for the eontiiig<Xicic8 of the future tense^. 
^hey imbibe at least half-a-crown»for thg c;i^cncies (# 
the present. The society soon rises into a condition 
of astonishing Asperity. The terms being liberal 
Ijcyond all precedent, the Charitable Chums’ become* 
wondirfully popular. A guinea a week during sick¬ 
ness, besides medical attendance, and ten pounds sat 
death, or half as much at the death of a wife, are 
assured for half the amount of subscription payable at 
the old clubs, llic thing is as soheap as dirt. The 
clerk has as much as he con do to en|pgigter the names 
of new applicants, and keep accounts of the entritice- 
money. Bjr way of keeping the society before the 
public, special meetings aro'held twice a month, !■ 
report progress, and jwrade the state of the fand£ 
Befiore the neiw society is a‘year old, th^ have nearly 
one thousand pi^nds in hand; and Bowiey’s house, 
Bhw known far and»wide as Ihe centra and' focus 
of the CharitableOhums, awf^nis witb that provident 


brotherhood, who meet by hundreds under the ausplTOs 
of ‘ MotW Bunch,’ to cultivate sympathy and brotherly 
iovev and to irrigate those ilelicdte plants with libations 
of Bowiey’s gin and Bpw&y's beer. The Rrec-and- 
ea|f is now every night choke full of wide-inouthed 
harmonists. The * Concert this Evening’ is no longer a 
nS&re mythic pretence, but a very substantial, and voci¬ 
ferous fact. The old grand-piano, and the old, ragged 
player, have been oashiOred, and sent about their 
business; and a bran-new i^adwood, presided over 
by a rattling performer, occupres their place. Bowiey’s 
blooming wife, attended by a brace of alcoholic naiads, 
blossoms beneflth the crimson drapery of the bar, and 
dispenses ‘ nods and becks, and wreathed smiles,’ and 
‘ noggins of and ‘ three-outers,’ to the votaries of 
benevolence and ‘Mother Bunch;’ and thO landlord is 
happy, and in his element, because the world goes well 
with him. 

When Whitsuntide is drawing near, a general 
meeting of the club is convened, for tlie purpose of 
considering the subject of properties. A grand demon¬ 
stration, with a procession of the members, is resolved 
upon: it is to come off upon Whit-Monday. In spite 
of the remonstrance of a mean-spirited Mr Nobody— 
who proposes that, by way of distinguishing themselves 
from the rest of the thonsand-and-one clubs who will 
promenade upon that occasion, with music, flags, ban¬ 
ners, brass-bands, big drums, sashes, aprons, and white 
wands, they, the Charitable Chums, shall walk in pro¬ 
cession in plain clothes, and save their money till it is 
wanted—and in spite of five or six sneaking, stingy 
individuals, so beggarly minded as to second his pro¬ 
position, and who were summarily coughed down ua 
not at to be heard, the properties were voted; and the 
majority, highly gratified at having their own way, 
gave carte-bhmche to their officers to do what they 
thought right, and for tlie credit of the society. Ac¬ 
cordingly, flags and banners of portentous size, together 
with sashes, scarfs, and satin aprons, all inlaid with the 
crest of the Charitable Chums—an open hand, with a 
purse of money in it—were monufacturod at the order 
of the secretary, and consigned in magnificent profusion 
to the earc of Mr Bowley, to be in readiness for the 
grand demonstration. A monster banner, bearing the 
designation of the society in wliite letters ty)on a ground 
of flame-coloured silk, hung on the morning of the day 
from the parapet of Bowiey’s house, and obscured the 
good ‘ Mother Bunch,’ as she svning upon her hinges, 
in its fluttering folds. The procession, which went off 
in irreproachable style, was followed by a dinner at 
Highbury Bam, at which above a thousand members sat 
down to table; and after wMcli, thanks were voted to 
the different officers of the club; and, in addition thereto, 
a gold snuff-box, witli an appropriate inscription, was 
presented to Mr Nogoe, for his unparalleled exertiems 
in sacred cause of humanity, as represented by 
thq society. 

The jovial Whitsuntide soon passed away, and so 
did the summer, and the autumn was not long in 
follow^g; and then came the cold winds, and fogs, and 
hoar-frost of November. Tlio autumn had been sickly 
jvjtli fevers* and Dr Dosem, the club’s medical man, 
had had more eases of typhus to deal with than he 
found at all pleasant or profitable, canridering the 
terms upon which he had undertaken the physicking 
of the Charitable Chums. He was heaM to say, that 
it took a deal of drugs to get the fever out of them ;• 
and that, though he worked harder tiian any horse, he 
yet lost more of his patients than he had fair reason 
to expect. With nearly flf^n thousand membOTS, the 
deaths in the pluh became alarmingly frequent. Nogoe, 
as ho took snnff out of his gold, bOs; shrugged his 
sbdhlddrs at the rapifl disappearance the fonda, as 
one ten-pound cheque after another wee handed over 
to fhe disconsolate widows. His uneasineail woe not at 
all alleviated by the. inception a biU of two hundred 
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I and flftjMwunds for properties, &c. among whidi stood 
his ennflf-box, set down at thirty-five guineas, upon 
which he knew, for he hajj tried, that no pawnbroker 
would lend ten pounds. He cail^ a special council of 
all the officers of* the dnh, and laid the state of nffiirs 
before them. The first thing they did, was to pass ^ 
vote for tHb immediate payment of the property biils; 
a measure which is hardly ^to bo wondered at, if we 
take into account that they were themselves the 
creditors. The treasure^ handed them a cheque for the 
amount; and then, apprising tliem that there was now, 
with claims daily increasing, less thai^two hxmdrcd 
pounds in hand,' which must of necessity be soon 
exhausted, demanded their advice. They advised a 
reissue of prospectuses and advertisements; which 
being carried into efibet at the cost of a hundred pounds, 
brought a shoal of fresh applicants, with their entrance-; 
money, and for the moment relieved the pressure upon 
the exchequer. 

But when the November fogs brought the influenza, 
and a hundred of the members were thrown upon their 
backs and the fund at once; when it became necessary 
to engage additional medical assistance; and when, 

' in spite of unremitting energy in the departments of 
prospectusing, puffing, and personal canvassing, the 
money leakcxl out five times as fast as it came in, 
then Mr Nogoe began to find his position peculiarly 
unpleasant, and anytliing but a bed of roses. #With 
‘ fourscore odd’ of sick mem-<ors yet uj n the books—* 
. with five deaths and three half-d<»nths unpaid—and the 
epidemic yet in full force, hi .«»..eld an ifliwholesome 
December threatening a continuation of 8ick%>ss and 
mortality, and a balance at the banker’s hardly lufli- 
cient to pay his own quarter's salary. Again he calls 
ins colleagues together, and states the deplorable 
condition of afTairs. The representatives of the five 
deceased raemiKirs, whom Nogoe lias put off' from . 
time to time on various ingenious pretences, having 
become aware of the meeting, burst in upon tlicir i 
deliberations, and after an exchange of no very! 
complimentary lemonstrances, backed by vehement 
demands for immediate payment, are with difficulty 
induced to withdraw, wliile the committee enter 
upon the consideration of tlicir cases. Nogoe pro¬ 
duces his budget, from the examination of which it 
appears, that if they are paid in full, there will remain 
in tlie hands of tJie bankers, to meet the derffands 
of the ‘fourscore odd’ sick members, the sum of 
48. 7d. Wliat is to be done? is now the question. 
A s|K‘cchification of three hours, during which every 
member of the committee is heard in his turn, helps 
them to no otiier ex^dient than that of a subscription 
for the widows, and a renewed agitation, by means of 
the press and tlio hill-stickcr, to re-establish the funds ' 
by the collection of fresh fees and entrance-qmnoy. 
Tlie subscription,- the charge of which is conflde?^|o a 
deputy, authorised tb collect voluntary donations 
the various lodges about town, titrns out a failure^ 
the widows, who want their ten pounds each, dis¬ 
gusted at the off’er of a few sh^lings, flocS in a 
body to the nearest sitting magistrate, and clamor¬ 
ously lay their case before his worship, %ho gravsiy 
informs them, that the Charitable Chums’ Benefit 
Society Iwing duly enrolled according to Act of I’ar- 
' liament, he cap render them no assistance, as he is not 
authorised to Interfere wirii their proceedings. 

- Ip the Side of this exposure, the agitation for cram¬ 
ming the society down the tliroats of the public goes on 
more desperately than ever. By this means, Mr Nog<w 
manages to hold on till Christmas, and then pocketing his 
salary, resigns his office in fiivour of Mr Dunderhead, 
who has hithe^ pgared as honorary Viee-SoqietJ|ing, 
and who entew Office with a gravity becoming 
the occasion,, Tfnd^ management, affhirs are soon 
brought to a stiind-sM]!.' Notwiwtopding his prrfoimd 
faith in iho capabilities dC Gie Cliatitablo Chums, and 
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his settled conviction that th^ immense body iflust 
. embrace the elements of stabiliv, ids whole course is but 
one rapid descent down to the verge, and headlong over 
the precipice, of bankruptcy. The dismal announcement 
of' no effects,’ first breathed in dolorous confidence at the 
bedsides of the sick, soon takes wind, • All the C. C.i 
in JLiOudon are aghast and indignant the news; and 
the ‘Mother Bunch’ is nightly assailed by tumultuous 
crowds of angry'members, clamorous for jusfiSe and 
rcsfitutioii. 'iho good lady who haj^gs over the door¬ 
way, in nowise abashed at tl^e multitude, receives them 
all witli open aRps. #iidignation is as thirsty as jollity, 
and to their tliirst at least she can administer, if slie 
cannot repair tlieir wrongs. Nogoe has vanished from 
the locality of the now tlwiving inn and tavern of his 
friend Mr Peter Bowley, and in tlic character of a 
jjCapegoat, is gone forth to what point of the compass 
m(^idy exactly knows. The last account of him is, 
that he had gone to the Isle of Man, wlierc he endea¬ 
voured to get up a railway on the Exhaustive Principle, 
Imt without effect. As for that excellent individual, 
Bowley, he .appears among tlie diddled and disconsolate 
Chum.s in the character of a martyr to their interests. 
A long arrear of rent is due to him, as well .as a lengthy 
bill for refresiimeufs to the various committees, for 
which he miglit, if ho chose, attach <lic properties in ids 
keeping. Ho scorns such im ungeutleinanly act, and 
freely gives tliem up; but ns nobody knows what to do 
with them, as, if tiioy were sold, they would not yield a 
farthing each to the host, of members, they remain roiled 
up in his garret, and are likely to remain till tlicy rot, 
the soft memorials of a past glory. 

'Tlie Cliaritalde Chums’ Benefit Society has fulfilled 
its destiny, and answered the end of its creation. It 
h!i.« iiiiido the world acquainted with the undeniable 
merits of ‘ Mother Bunch,’ and encircled that modest 
matron with a host of bibulous and admiring votaries; 
it has elevated Bowley from the clasg of struggling and 
dc.sponding speculators, to a substantial and influential 
member of the Licensgd Victuallers’ Company: it lias 
at once vastly improved tlic colour of his nose and the 
aspect of liis bank-account; and wlme he complacently 
fingers the cash whudi it has Caused to flow in«a con¬ 
tinual current into ins pocket, he looks remarkably 
well in the character of chief mourner over its untimely* 
fate. 

- —» - 

, LA KOSIEllE. 

Anorr twelve miles from Paris is situated the pretty 
vernal liamh't of Maisons Laflttc. It hangs around 
the Chilteau Lafltte—a princely residence, formerly the 
propertj>and dwelling of the .well-known banker of 
*that name, but for many years past in other hands. In 
front of the chateau, a broad avenue of greensward 
strikes straight awiyr through a thick forest, extending 
many miles across tlic rouiitry; and parallel with the 
.front of the building is afl avenue still broader, but not 
\o long—^a #randeA,lWe—wherein the various/c<e* or 
Oie hamlet are celebrated, and whicl^ moreover, forms 
a principal scone in the following narrative. 

* Before the Revolution of 1793, the name of G^tilhm 
was familiar as a daily proverb to the people of MjUsons. 
There were three or four branches of the family living 
in the neighbourhood, and well known as industrious 
and respectable members of the jwasant class. 'When 
tlic earthquake comes, however, the cottage is as madi 
im^riled as theepalaco; so the events which brought 
Loms XVI. and Mario Antoinette to the block, and 
sent panic into every qgurt in Europe, also broke up 
^nd dispersed tlfe humble house of Gostillon. In the 
awful confusion of the rimes, ^omo were slain upon 
barricades; stftne sent hither and thither with the army, 
to perish in La Vendife or elsewhcree’andnsamo fled to 
seek safety and .peace in foreign lands. Tliu» it came 
to pass, that at length there were olliy three females in 
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MBfooais—a widow andnicr two daughters— hearing the 
otice common name. Mme Veuve Gostillou managed 
to obtain a living by emtivating a small garden—the 
flowers and fVuit from which she sold in the markets 
of Paris—^and by plying her needle. Her daughters were 
named Julia and Cecilia, and there was the somewhat 
remarkable difibrcncc of eight years between their ages. 

Just as Julia had reached her fourteenth year, and 
little Cecilia her sixth, a terrible misfortune happened 
to the industrious widow: a stroke of paralysis 
deprived her of tlte use of her limbs, and rendered her 
unable longer to maintoiil'hcrseUtand^liittlc family by 
the labour of her hands. A time of severe distress 
ensued for this remnant of the once numerous and 
hearty family of the Gostillpis; but it w:w only for 
awhile. Julia—slirewd, spirited, and industrious-- 
worked night and day to perform the labour hereto¬ 
fore the portion of her parent, and to liquidate the 
extraordinary expenses of the poor widow’s sad illness, 
and the derangement consequent thereupon. Steady 
assiduity seldom fails of success. It was not long before 
she had the iatisfaction >of finding matters proceeding 
in a'somewhat s^aightforward manner — doetor’s bills 
paid; arrears of rent, such as they were, maile up; and 
the little business in flowers, fruit, and needle-work 
proceeding smootlilj;,and satisfactorily. There is much 
attractiveness in the virtue ami good-behaviour of 
youth; and Julia, handsome, intelligent, modest, and 
sweet-tempered, soon became the favourite of all who 
knew her. 

The peasantry of France have, from .ancient times, 
maintained the custom of publicly demonstrating their 
esteem of any young female member of a community, 
who, in Jier progress from childhood to adolescence, or 
rather to womanhood, may have given evidence of the 
jiosseBsion of any unusual amount of amiability and 
cleverness. Young ^irls who are deemed worthy of 
public recognition ns examples of virtue and industry, 
are waited upon 'oy the villagers on a fete-day, led 
forth, seated on a throne of flowers, crowned with 
roses, blessed by the ci/rf, add presented with the 
honourable title of Aa Jiosieiv. The custom is grace¬ 
ful and poetical; and'-the world hardly presents a 
more Charming spectacle — :it once so simple and so 
^touching — as the instalhition of a rosa-rr in sonic 
sequestered village of France. The associations con¬ 
nected with it arc pure and bright enough for a Golden 
Age. All who take part in the little ceremony are 
humble, people, living by their labour; the queen of 
the day is queen by reason of her industry and virtue; 
they who do her such becoming and /'ncouraging 
homage, old and young, lead lowly and toilsome lives, 
and yet have the innate grace thus to evince their 
reverence for the besf qualities of human’' nature. 
The pageantry of courts, and pomjious crowning of 
kings and queens, grand and splendid as they -are, 
have not such spiritual frai^Tande as these village 
queen-makings; soft glimmcrivigs and shinings-through 
(rf the light of a better world— g. world w^ whicly 
man, let Conventionality disguise him as it mSy, always 
has some sympatlBes. 

For three years, the exemplary Julia had continued* 
to sup^rt her helpless parent and little sister, when, 
in accordance with tins custom, the good folks of the 
hamlet determined to shew their appreciation of her 
estimable qualities at the next fete, by crowning her 
with TMcs, and enthroning her uytli the usual cere¬ 
mony in the Grajide Allde. In the meantime, Victor 
Colonne, eon of the steward of the cnilteau, happelied 
to pay a visit to the poor widqw’a cottage; and there- 
catne again, and ag/hn, andeagain, courtingv 
JuHa GostlilMi. . » . 

But iJ^Btor and Julia*were •not mode for each other. 
He ^'thriftless^ddle,‘dissolute—the small rang of tW 
careftd, Industriou*, virtuous, 
good-loolsing—of a ^rk, salumine beauty. 


insidioUjs/y impressive, like the dangerous charms of a 
tempter; she was radiant and iustrouf with the sweet 
graces of modesty, innocence, and intelligence. Julia, 
however, young and susceptible, was for a time pleased 
witli his attentions. Persuasive powers of considerable 
potency, and personal attractions of no mean sort, were 
n&t exerted and prostrated at her feet entireJy in vain. 
Ingenuous, trust&I, and inexperienced, she Usteiied to 
the charmer with a yieldiiig: and delighted car, and was 
happy as long as she perceived nothing but sincerity 
and love. It was but for a time, however. The 
Widow Gostillou liked not her daughter’s lover. Of 
more mature 'perception, of sharper skill in reading 
character tlian her child, she conceived a deep distrust 
of the airy smile and studied gallantry of Victor 
Colonue. She took counsel with matrons old and 
circumspect as herself; made herself acquainted with • 
Victor’s history; watched his looks, listened to his 
words n.irrowly and scrutinisingly; and, day by day, 
felt more and more strongly that she liked him not— 
that tliere was mischief in his restless eye and soft 
musical voice. She communicated her fears to Julio, 
told her the history of her suitor, and bade her be on 
her guard. .1 ulia was startled and distressed. These 
suspicions checked the brightness and little glory of 
her life, and settled wniily and hazily on her soul, like 
damp breath on a mirror. But they served as points 
of departure for daily thoughts. Looks and words 
> were Vatched, and weighed, and pondered over with 
wistful studiousncRS; and while Victor believed his 
conquest toulx; achieved, his increasing assurance and 
gradual^abaiulunmunt of disguise were alienating him 
from the object of his pursuit. Julia had accompanied 
him cih difiTerent ocrasions to the clikteau; been presented 
to his father; and had been seen, admired, and kindly 
spoken to by the Conitessc Meurien and her daughters. 
Victor had lost no opportunity of strengthening his 
suit by stimulating her ambition and pride; but it 
was without avail. Though pleased for a time, she 
soon discovered that he was cold, heartless, and even 
dissolute. The intimae-y betwixt them was fast relaps¬ 
ing into indifference, and, on her side, into dislike, when 
a certain dgnuucMent of Master Victor's notorious love- 
makings, accompanied by disgraceful circumstances, 
determined her to put an end to it, once and for all. 

‘ So 3 -ou arc determined ? ’ exclaimed he with ill- 
rcstriSned anger, as she repeated lier resolve to him for 
the fourth or fifth lime. 

‘ Yes: 1 will have nothing more to say to you,’ 
replied slie firmly. 

‘ Then my father and his reverence the cure' may 
lose all hopes of me! ’ returned he bitterly. ‘ I have 
done mnch ill—I own it; I have won no one’s esteem: 

I have been idle, irregular, profligate. But wherefore ? 
Because I have hiid no one to care for me. Since my 
niotl^Vr died, I have liecn left to myself, with no kind 
hjizrf to guide me, no kind tongue to warn me: what 
y.omler that youth sliould go astray?’ 

‘No one to care ibr youl’ exclaimed Julio, not 
without a tinge of sarcasm. ‘ Do not your father and 
monsieur the curd Bo their utmost for you?' 

, ^The onc^proves, and the other prays for me,’ said 
Victor, with a derisive smile; then tumir^ to Julia, 
with a face in which penitence, respect, and affection 
were well simulated, he exclaimed r ‘ but thou, dear * 
Julia, art the sovereign of my soul! in whose hand 
my fate is jdaced. It is for you to shaiie my des¬ 
tiny : will you award me loy« or perdition ? At your 
bidding, no honourable dee^^Bll be too high to mark 
my ob^ience.’ 

‘ Then return to Marie Bnrdn, and redeem the pro¬ 
mise you made her,’ exclaimed Julia wminly. 

‘ Nay,* sweet Julia, if iny priestess bids me tnm away 
from heaven, I am justified In protesting. Hope is the 
spring whence .good obd great wwks flow. Bid me 
despair, and y’ou bid me seek ruin.’ 
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‘ Pool) I ptjoh 1 ’ exclaimed the young girl with eon* 
-tempt. ‘I am plain Julia Gostillon, who lores-frauhnass 
and honour. You liave ngither one nor other, and so I 
love you not^ and again and again I n>peat it, 1 will 
have nothing more to say to you.’ , 

Though the persevering Victor continued the 
collo^uy^tand exerted himself to the utmost, sparftig 
neither vows nor tears, Julia remained firm. At last, 
seeing tliat his case was hoficlcss, he changed his tone 
into one of sorrowfhl resignation—declared that honest 
frankness was a great virtue, and that it was well they 
had discovered that their alfcction was not reciprocal; 
and, in conclusion, begged the wearied^Tulia to accom¬ 
pany him that night to the chateau for ftie last time, 
for the purpose of explaining to his father, who might 
otherwise be troubled with suspicions, that their court¬ 
ship was broken off by mutual consent. After much, 
persuasion, Julia consented, and accordingly paid heiS 
last visit to the chttteau that same evening. 

A few days after this occurrence, the loth of June 
arrived, the day of the fete. On the prc'ccding evening, 
unknown to the good Julia, a score of light-hearted 
girls were weaving garlands of flowers, and preparing 
the crown of roses, in the house of neighlomr Moiolle; 
in that of neighlx>ur Bontemps anotlicr gay party 
were industriously ornamenting a wooden throne with 
coverings, hangings, and cushions of brightest-coloured 
flowers; and half the people of the hamlet were think¬ 
ing of Julia, aud preparing'iouqiicts, p '.cuahioiiS, caps, 
and various little trifles, to present to licr on the 
morrow. • 

In duo course the morrov. came. The sujpincr .sun 
had not risen many hours, when troops of bngld-v'ved 
girls, lustrous with rosy cheeks, braided hair, *snow- 
white gowns, and streaming ribboiw, went, tripping 
beneath the trees, towards the cottage of Widow Go.s- 
tillon. After them came bands of youtlis and boys, 
and anon men and matrons, and the elders of the phicc, 
till nearly all the little community was gathered round 
the house. Early as it was, Julia had risen, and was 
at work. She had had her own pleasant anticipations 
of the futo—though she had not heard that a rosieie 
w'ns to be crowned, much less that the honour was iu 
store for herself—and had intended, by commencing 
some hours earlier than usual, to have done )ier,work 
so much the sooner, that she might share the pleasures 
of the festal day. But all thoughts of worhi were 
quickly banished by her eager visitors, who, tuueliud 
even by the fact, that they had found her busy at the 
time when all were holiday - making, embraced her, 
praised her, bade her prepare for coronation, wept, 
laughed, chatted, clapi^ed their liands, jumped, danced, 
aud made such a bustle, that Widow Gostillon, in some 
consternation, cried out from her chamber to know* 
what was the matter. And the poor widow wept, too, 
wlien she discovered what was going on—wept sWfnmly 
in thinking over Julia’s fidelity to lierself, her inujSij^, 
olevemcss, self-denial, sweetness, and, as a pidSd 
mother might, of her beauty. And presently th^ 
neighbours brought forth the poor invalid in h§r chair, 
and placed her on a pleasant spot beneath the trees, 
whence she might behold the instollatioiv Then Ju^a, 
retired with those appointed to bo her attendants—her 
tiring-women, the ladies of her court; and when, some 
time after, she came forth, bluslung and trembling, and 
with hap;^ tears upon her face, wearing her simple 
holiday dress of white muslin, ornamented, in charm¬ 
ing style, with wreaths of roses, the cries of ‘ Vive la 
rosiirel’ might have bt^.hoard a long way off. 

A little while, and sounds of music and of many 
voices filled the Grande >^1(^ The long rows of booths^ 
and marquees, dahciilg-roonM, gymnasiums, toy-tables, 
bonbon tables, 'fiiitlt*^Us, &c..&c. weip surrohndfed by 
busy crowds: all was activity and cheerfulness. In a 
large open space**!!) the midst, a sht^ distance from 
the ftont of the ch&teau, the flow^y throne, gorgeous 


I in variety and vividness of cwours, was set up»on a 
I dais on the greensward. Tli^aiid of eclehinnts, with 
Julia and her train in tiieir^midst, advanced. Little 
Cecilia w'alkcd by her sister’s side, hand in hand, in 
proud surprise. Before them, an aged peasant marched 
solemnly, bareheaded save for his silver hair, carrying 
the crown destined for Julia; and with him, also bare¬ 
headed, the curd. A benediction,* accompanied by a 
prayer that the metaphorical ceremony might have 
scene influence in attracting the youthftil people pre¬ 
sent to the practice and pursuit of firtuo, having been 
uttered by thp^pricria Juliafwas handed to the throne, 
and tlic crown of roses was phiccd upon her head by 
the white - haired veteran. A sweet chorus was then 
chanted— rive la roj^icre !—in the melodious verses 

•of which 1 1)0 signification of the ceremonial and the 
praises of the fctc-qucen were redted. 
i , Thus far matters had proceeded happily, when the 
Attention of the gay party was attracted by the appa¬ 
rition of a c-ommissaire of police, wlio, marching up 
with the aspect of a man having impc)ttaut aud dis¬ 
agreeable business to perforfii, exclaimed ; ‘ Kh, bien ! 
we arc merry to-day 1 Accept my bgst wishes for your 
enjoyment. Can you tell me, friends, whore I am 
likely to find a fair dimoindle —one Julio, daughter of 
M™® Veuve Gostillon ? ’ ^ 

‘ Volta, monsieur! ’ cried sec eral, much surprised. 

‘ Our rosierc is she ! ’ 

‘ Ah, what a fate i.s mine! ’ muttered the worthy 
c'ommissaire, much aflected, as he looked at tlic beauti¬ 
ful and rose-wreathed Julia. ‘ If 1 hod ten thousand 
francs, 1 would give Ibcm all to be spared this work; 
but duty is iluty. Courage ! all may yet Iks well. 
Eriends,’ eoutinued he, raising liis voice, ‘ qjccuse me 
if I interrupt you some few minutes. I would not do 
it were I not bound to. It will bo necessary for Mb® 
Julia to accompany me to her flome. I trust we sliall 
not be absent long.’ He raised Ids cap, offered his 
arm; and .Tulia, ainn/od and frightenocl, descended 
from her throne, and conducted him to the cottage. 

‘Pardon, ing^emoiSelle,’ said he, when tliey stood 
inside; ‘I am instructed to si-arcljthis house.’ Julia, 
puzzled, confounded, bowed nascut. 

The commissaire proceeded, with a hasty haSd, as if 
he wished to get the work quickly over, to ransoc^f 
drawers and boxes. Whenever one or the other had 
been searched in vain, he clapped his hand to Ms breast 
and muttered; ‘ God be thanked^*, and appeared as if 
^is mind wore in some me.'isure relieved of a burden 
which oppre.s8cd it. At length ho arrived at Julia’s 
chamber -j here, as elsewlicre, drawers and boxes 
seemed to present no signs of tlie object soi|gbt for : 
the tbajiksgivings of tlic commissaire were frequent; 
Ills cheerfulness appeared to be returning. Presently, 
however, he proceeded to turn out the contents of 
Julia’s little reticule-basket ; first came a pocket- 
handkerchief, on the cotners of which flowers hod been 
wrought by .Julia’s needle. ‘ Very pretty ! ’ remarked 
the coiumis|^ire. .Then appeared a number of slips 
Mf rare plants, recently collected. ‘Ah! you are a 
ibotanist ? ’ said the commissaire. • 

I ‘ They are from the conservatory of the Comte 
Meurien, at the chfitcau; I meant to have planted them 
to-day,’ said Julia. 

‘ Who gave them to you ? ’ 

‘ M'n® Lavino, the/emme de chainbre.' 

‘ Ah, diable.! I hppe you have nothing else from that 
chateau?’ - * 

f I liave nothing else,’ replied Julia, blushing, and 
somewhat discomposeiL as she remembered Victor, 
t ‘What is the matter?—why are you agitated?’ de¬ 
manded the commissaire, regarding her fixedly. 

^ ‘ It is notMng,’ said Poor J^lia, much distressed by 
his stem ana scrutinising look.' 

‘ Nothijig ? X leaf it is something! Alaal X begin In 
lose hope.* ' ^ 
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‘ Hope of what ?’ assfd Julia wondoringly. 

*Of your innocenc^’ replied tho commisaaire 
sternly. . ' 

‘ Mon Dieu I What do you mean ?' 

‘ Ah, restes tranquillc, pauvre demoiselle; nous 
venrons toute-sidte.’ And with a shrng, he continued 
his inTestigation of the contents of the roticule-bashet. 
It contained a grfcat variety of Dttle knick - knacks, 
whichfossith much patience, the commissaire turned 
out and examined, one by one. At length he came<gto 
B .Uttle'parcel, the Vaper-envelope of which appeared to 
be part of an old letter, attd waB«.thickj;i^ covered with 
writing. It was one of Victor’s letters. Julia blushed 
again. 

‘ What have we here ? ’ denjtgnded the constable. 

‘ I forget what there is inside,’ said Julia. ‘ I hardly 
knew it was there.’ 

‘ Let us see.’ 

He opened two or three wrappers—the portion of the 
letter formed the outside one, the ^others being blank 
white paper—and there fell out, descending upon the 
table with a’'sharp jingle, a pair of gold bnicelets, 
ornamented with pearls and turquoises, a superb coral 
necklace, and a diamond ring. 

‘Mademoiselle!’ exclaim^ the commissaire, whose 
face appeared to late all flexibility of expression the 
moment the discovery was made, presenting now merely 
the stern, impassible, mechanical look of on ofilcer on 
duty, * these arc the identical articles for which I have 
been searching for the last three days. W'ill you be 
good enough to change your dress as quickly as pos¬ 
sible, and prepare to accompany me to the office of M. 
Morelle, magistrate of this district ? ’ 

At thip juncture, the Widow Gostillon was convoyed 
back to her cottage by some of her neighbours, with 
little Cecilia by her side. Entering Julia’s chamber, 
her young friends foihtd her in a swoon, from which 
the commissaire was assiduously endeavouring to 
recover her. A fccene of a most painful character 
ensued. Without afflicting the reader with a recital 
of the agonised and indignant xifotesta^ons of Julia— 
the anger and affright of Widow Gostillon—the sorrow, 
sympathy, and amazemunt of the villagers—suffice it 
to say,^ that the commissaire, in the course of the 
jnoming, conducted Julia into the presence of the 
'magistrate. 

It appears that the articles of bijouterie found in 
Julia’s reticule had been missed from tlie chamber of 
Mbs Antoinette Meurien the very morning after J ulig, 
visited Victor’s father at the chateau. The young lady 
had seen them on her toilette early the preceding even¬ 
ing, an^ had not worn them for some days, so tliat she 
coidd not have lost them whilst walking or ric^ng. It 
was evident they had been abstracted. A se^h was 
instantly commenced. Tlic domestics were examined, 
and their rooms and boxes searched, but without 
either finding the property or fixing suspicion on any 
one of them. The police weie then apiirised' of the. 
rtjbbery. The servants of the huqschold^un^rwent a, 
second and official examination, hut all earnestly du/ 
dared their innoc&ce. It being ascertained, however, 
thaf Julia had visited the house the night on wdiicli tho < 
property was lost, an order was issued, commanding 
that her residence be searched, and tliat she be brought 
before the authorities. Among the witnesses who 
proved Jtilia’s visit to the chAtoau was Victor Colonne. 
In mingled affliction and indignation, ho answered the 
questions put to liim, and declared tlj^t she who had 
but lately been ffie object of his ardent affection tlas 
tho very honour and uurity. A lengthened 

mcamiiuiA^P@fcited from himHhat heSihad conducted | 
Julia, ^^^p chambor of Antoinette, for the pur- 
posfr ajjHpiBiring her the iuperB manner in whicli it wps 
thrpjipl^and desbrated. She had stepp^ up tp tlie 
/Bdmittal, and had surveyed herself, as was 
veppMural, in ike glass, bpt it was only fbr a 


moment; he was close to her all the time, and indeed 
tbey baldly remained In the chamber two minutes: 
they enter^ looked round, ^d retired, and that was 
all. It was true, he did not'^eep his eyes on his com¬ 
panion aU the time; but had she taken anything, he 
could not have failed seeing the act. 

'A general impression prevailed among the people 
at the ch&teau tliat Julia was innocent; that it was 
impossible for onC so virtudos and intelligent to commit 
so disgracefhl and rash a tbef];. fride^, the tide of 
suspicion had been fast turning' against Victor himself, 
when it received a new direction by the discovery of the 
missing articled in Julia’s reticide. Another examina¬ 
tion ensuedi the distracted Julia, as has been stated, 
being herself brought into the presence of the magis¬ 
trate. In intense affliction, she declared her innoocnce: 
that she knew not how tho articles had got into her 
reticule; she had not put them there; did not know 
they were there; had, indeed, never touched them at 
all. The portion of the letter in which they had been 
wrapped was handed to her, and she was questioned 
concerning it. ‘ It was part of a letter,’ she said, ‘ which 
had been addresseil to her by Victor Colonne.’ She 
remembered receiving it; but by what means it came 
to be applied to its present purpose, she did not at all 
know. M. Morelle sternly bade her tell the truth, 
and conceal nothing; it would be better for her. In 
great agony, she earnestly reiterated what she had said. 
It was useless; the evidence against her was too strong 
to he shaken by merely her own denial. Moreover, the 
commissaire. lof police, in delivering his evidence, laid 
much erpphasis upon the embarrassment and 'distress 
she liad evinced whilst he was searching the little 
basket in which tho articles were found. 

Tlie case was on the point of being decided against 
her, when, by what may be termed a providential inter¬ 
position, the tables were suddenly turned, and she was 
rescued from the jail, from ipfamy, and x>erhaps from 
death! A young girl, one of the domestics at tho 
chateau, having examined the portion of the letter 
which formed a link in the circumstantial evidence, 
produced from her pocket another fragment, which 
exactly fitted to the first, and made tho letter com¬ 
plete! With much curiosity, and indeed excitement, 
all Hotenod eagisrly to what she had to say. She stated 
that tlie fragment slie produced, which formed the 
rcinunidcr of tlie torn letter wrapped round the stolen 
articles, she had picked up in the garden of the chateau, 
where it had been dropijed by Victor. Julia’s reticule 
hail been left on a scat under a tree; the witness saw 
Victor open it, and take out a letter. He did not know 
she was at hand; indeed, could not see her. He tore 
the letter into two pieces: he appeared agitated. One 
'piece of the letter dropped to the grou^, the other 
he did something with which she could not perceive, 
and ^liaccd in Sie reticule. When he was gone, she 
pqijM 1 up the fragment which hod fallen; a^ seeing 
^'Wit's part of a lovo-lettei^ full of warm protests, &c. 
'She put it into her pocket, intending, she said, to 
joke liiti about it. A few minutes more, Julia came 
hy, took up her Aticule, and went home, declining 
Vaqfor’s comiwny, though he requested permission to 
escort her. 

Hereupon, Victor was immediately submitted to a 
severe re-examination. Aghast at the disclosure just 
made 5 abashed at the many angry eyes directed 
towards him; harassed by tlie sear^ing questions of 
the magistrate, and the smi^’Of guilt, his assurance 
and hypocrisy completeljf^Piarted him; and, after 
equivocating and protestir^ ^ some time, he sullenly 
confessed all. Discarded 'by Julia: he had attempted 
to effect her ruin I . 

T1£ gdbd little Julia vras almost aa tnudh overcome 
by the overwhelming cmoliOTS which now possessed 
her; as she was-at the miserable port^n in which 
maligidty had so lately placed her., t^st Victor WM 
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being convey^ to tiie jiul, where he #as to suf&r the 
puniehraent due to hU^Til^ny, Julia was condfutted 
homo to her now rejoicing parent, amidst the congra¬ 
tulations, caresses, and Raises, of troops friends. 
The day after her acq#ttal, the throne was^gain set 
up in the Grande AUde, and the oration to her industry 
and virtites was completed in triumplmnt fashion. 
The Meurien family, fe^ng deeply the injury she had 
suffered, gare their presendb at lier inauguration, and 
afterwards did jnany a friendly act for her. She is 
now as industrious and charming, and as much re¬ 
spected as ever, though no more Julia Gostillon, but 
Madame Viohel—^being the wife of a tMH^'ing herbalist 
of that name. As for Victor, he has not Ibeen seen at 
Maisons since.' 


RAMBI/ES IN SEARCH OF WILD-FLOWERS. 

■ EARI.T MONTHS OP THE YEAR. 

A RAMBLE in search of wild-flowers in January would 
be pretty much ‘labour in vain;’ at least so far as 
that one special object was concerned. I do not mean 
to say that all nature is dead at that season, for there 
are mosses, lichens, and fungi to be found in abun¬ 
dance; but flowers, in the ordinary meaning of the 
word, ore not to Iks found, unless we consider those 
brilliant frostwork flowers srhich we ometimfs finsj 
as sudi. It was a season uuna’ially cold for Devon¬ 
shire, when, with a merry of boy» and girls, I 

sallied forth to see how nature looked deckel in her 
robe of virgin white. Hill and valley wore one sl^eet of 
‘innocent snow;’ and every twig, leaf, and blade of 
grass; every spray of the furze and heath; and every 
broad, drooping leaf of that beautiful fern the hart’s 
tongue (Scohpendrium vulgare), was coated with hoar¬ 
frost, and sparkling in the rosy sunbeams like the 
flowers in a magic garden. At Sherbrook Lake, where 
a rivulet of clear water usually flows along the bottom 
of the ravine down to the sea, there was now a hard 
mass of ice, on which our boys rushed for a passing 
slide; and above, whore the deeper water lies under 
the shadow of the brushwood, the frost had been’busy 
performing its frolic feats— • 

‘ And see where it has hung th’ embroidered banks 
With forms so various that no powers of art, 

The pencil, or the pen, may trace the scene! 

Here glittering turrets rise, upbearing high 

i Fantastic misarrangement!) on the roof 
.aree growth of what may seem the sparkling trees 
And shrubs of fairyland. The crystal drops. 

That trickl<l^down the branches, fast congealq^ 

Shoot into pillars of pellucid length, C 

And prop the pile they but adorned before. fSt 

Here grotto within grotto safe defies 

The Bunhesm ; there, embossed and fretted wild, ^ 

The powing wonder takes a thopsand shapiit 

Capnoious, in which fancy seeks in vain 

The likeness of some object seen beforti^ . • • 

From the beautiftd beacon cliff—to which, wc eagerly 
toil through the. snow, and up and down the sUppeiy 
hiU-sides—we behold the s^ as still and smiling as in 
summer, and ah deariy reflecting the exquisite blue of 
the vault above; butea^i^ the many little rills which 
the long rains precedf£^he frost had caused to flow 
over- the face of the is now a stationary thread. 

of silver, apdl-boimd hy the enchaining frost; and* 
iciclea, oldr&ahloned people call themt ajku, of 
three or &et long, omameiat the. overhanging 
ledgo^ to 1 ^ 1 . todie bdkoh->-ft(r, far helow—when 
m tl^#rdea«e> (heir present stations. But 


the air is so very keen that njkhlng but jiho bri^ness 
of our walk, and the enlivcm»nt of an occasional spell 
of snow-balling, in which the roniors are tempted to join 
the juniors, prevent our stagnating into ‘pellucid 
pillars’ ourselves. So much, then, fbr our January 
ramble. The season of wliich I have now to speak was 
most different. .After unusual cqjd, especially after 
snow, it is not imcommon to see an early sprityjyippear, 
and so it was now, as Spenser says— 

‘ The fields (M lau^, the flowers dfd freshly spring, 

The trees dm' bud/tud early blossoms bore 

and so warm was it one day towards the end of February, 
and the air so sweet, thq|; I resolved on having ‘ Jack’ 
^iil sallying forth in search of wild-flowers—not flowers 
Ij&l frostwork, but real spring jewels. 

'*On this excursion, I thought it expedient to take 
Fanny, wliich, though a somewhat stubborn little beast 
of burden; yet s8 bent was I on seeing the sweet 
spring-like hedges and baiihe, that I agreed to endure 
Fanny; and at the given time on Ijpr I mounted, and 
after much persuasion, got her under-weigh: the boy 
George bringing up the rear. 

And now on wo go, Fanny (fiither tiresome, and 
George ratlior merciless; for when she will poke 
her head into the hedge, and stand stock-still to 
eat, or, worse still, suddcidy push up against a stone¬ 
wall, to the imminent danger of crushing my foot to 
pieces, ho thumps and pushes her till the echoes in 
Echo Lane reverberate with the unpoetical sound. 
However, on wc go by degrees, and And *he banks 
everywhere rich with fresh springing grass and deep 
full beds of moss, witli every here and there the pale 
lemon - tinted petals of the primrose just peeping 
through the partial openings in theit shrouding mantles 
of green; and there, alxive us, hangs that which 1 had 
hoped to flnd-«i-the dhtkins of the hazel, which have 
been hailed by children for centuries uuder the names 
of ‘ Pussy-cat’s tails,’ or ‘ Baaslamb’s tails;’ and a more 
interesting flower for examination as we pass onwards 
we can scarcely have, for its structure is very x>eculi^ 
and beautiful. Wc will gather a good bunch of these 
pretty pendent tassel-like elust^s; and seel as we 
break off the stems, what a shower of gold - dust is 
icattercd over us, and flics in afr directions through 
the air! So abundant is this yellow pollen beneath the 
scales of flie catkins, that wo shall find, if we place 
them in our moss - basket, that the table bejpw them 
will be .coated with it in the course of an hour or two. 
The common hazel or nut - tree affords a flue illustra¬ 
tion of the structure of that division of plants to which 
most of our common European trees belong, and which, 
from its including; Ih# oak, is called ‘ the oak-tribe.’ 
1 shall hot, however, mfpatiato on the hazel, the pride 
\ of our^ld^apBe.J.)ank 8 , but look beneath its Icftg 
\Blender Branches, and there, lurking modestly, do I 
*see that pretty little yellow flower, the lesser celan- 
« dine (^Ficaria vema.') Every one knows this little 
early blossom by sight, jf not by name. Ill iBot is 
formed of numerous clustering tubercles, or oblong 
knobs, with fibres. This root is sometimes washed by 
the rain until these tubercles appear abovp ground, 
when, as Lpudon tells ns, ‘ ignorant people have some- 
times been le^ to fancy that it rained whmt’ The 
cilandiue has slightly-hranchqd stems, two or three 
inches in height, oiu which grow alternate stalked 
I heart-shaped Ibaves, meathod at the base, where they 
, sometimes contain one or tivo toobs like those of the 
soot. The flowers, whicb are\e™i»al solitary, arc 
' much Ute a butter-cup—of a goldeg'y®ll®B*'> excoed- 

. ingly shining, within, and tinged with green on the 
; outsides, ‘ ikfter tlie flowro doeays,’ says Gerarde, 
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‘thcje springeth up ak^ttle flue knop or headftil of 
aecde.’ This head of alone is left by about May 
to mark inhere the plwit grew; and even this soon 
dries up and disappears. Wordsworth has thrown an 
interest c^ut this plant, which it would not otherwise 
have possessed, By his elegant little poem colled The 
Lesser Celandine. 

Here and thesre;. also, in the more sheltered spots, 
we fln 4 a blossom or two of the pretty pink herb 
Robert(Gera«iwn Jtobertiamm), with its hairy jred 
stems, and divided, leaves, and star-shaped blossoms 
of bright rose-colour; or a« earls,plant^rf the ground- 
ivy (^Glechdma hederacea) gemming the ground with its 
purple, labiate flowers on the sunny bank beneath 
the underwood, luring one for a moment to believe 
that the sweet purple violets were already comet, 
vain hope I which not only the season but the place 
forbids; for though I have found while violets near 
the scene of these excursions, in the south of England, 
yet I believe the sweet-scented purple do not grow 
in that neighbourhood. In a late tamblo, there was a 
spot winch I was eager*to reach; for there I knew 
that i should find 

a 

‘Chaste snow-drop, venturous harbinger of spring, 

And pensive monitor of fleeting years.’ 

This pretty well-known flower, sometimes called Fair 
Maid of February (^Galanthus NivaJis), belongs to the 
same natural order as the daflbdil and narcissus—the 
Amaryllidea;. Geranle calls it ‘the timely flouring 
bulbous violet,’ and thus graphically describes it: ‘It 
riseth out of the ground,’ s-ays he, ‘ with two small 
leaves flat and crested, of an overworne grecne colour, 
betweene, the which riseth up a small and tender 
stalk of two hands high; at the top whereof couimeth 
forth of a skinny hood a small white floure of the 
bignessp of a violet coAipact of six leaves, three bigger 
and three lesser, tipix-d at the points with a liglit 
greene; the small^ one fashioned into the vulgar 
forme of a heart, and prettily edged about with grecne; 
the other three leaves are longer and sharp-pointed. 
The whole floure hapgeth downe his head by reason of 
the weak footstalk whereon it ^oweth. The root is 
small, white, and bulbous.’ It is one of the earliest 
powers which appear, and may often Iw seen bursting 
through the snow, the virgin white of its petals by no 
means shamed by the lustrous purity of its cold bed. 
It has no calyx; six stamens; the illaments short and 
hair-like; the anth^s oblong, with a bristly point, an^ 
one pistil, the style being cylindrical, and longer than 
the stamens. The capsule, which is nearly globular, 
contains throe cells, in which arc numerous globular 
seeds. It is found in orcliards, meadows, and ^le sides 
of hedges, and named from two Greek words signifying 
‘ milk’ and ‘ a flower.’ 

And now we reach the orchard: but how am I to get 
in ? There is nothing for it fiut a scramble up that 
b.ank round the root of that%>ld oak, whose gnarled 
bales will afforfl me footing, and .-it wilf bo'casy to 
descend on the other side; and so, with a lew slips/ 
I contriv^ to lantl in safety among the long, tangled 
grass,, and broken branches of apple-trees, richly 
clothed‘'with lichens, mosses, and fungi, in a spot 
which looked as if untrodden by human foot for year#. 
But that could not really have been so, ibr no doubt 
the old trees had borne their usual crop of ruddy 
apples, which had been duly housed. Tl>c value of an 
apple - orchard in Devonshire—that livid of delici^s 
cider—is not a trifle, and our farmers do not leave thlir 
orchards untrodden anid uucaT|d-for. This was, how¬ 
ever, suiBoiently wild. But now for ifty snow-drops: 
there they wave in thouwnds-.^ 

‘ Like pendent flakes of vegetating snew— * 

The early Heralds of the infant year— 

la ©very stage of Jieauty, from^the hhit thkl a tiny 


spot of green and white, bursting through the dark 
earth, mit^t give, to tlie fully - developed blossoms, 
hanging lightly on its graceful stalks, rob^ in its vestal 
garb of white, and sheddin;}' its own peculiar fbfgrance 
on the pijre air. 1 gatiiei^ed ItMrge sapplles—enough to 
make me the envy of all the lovers of spring-flowers 
wiiom I met; enough to fill my moss-basket,iand vases, 
and glasses without end for myself; and enough to send 
a feeling of spring biightnCss and joy into the hearts of 
two or three invalids, to whose sick-rooms 1 sent some* 
of these pretty messengers. ' 

Somewhat draggled with the wet grass, and muddied 
with the slippery hedge-bank, I at last returned to the 
lane where ‘1 had left Fanny. However, there was no 
one but George to notice my appearance, and he was 
too much taken up with tlie basket of fine roots which 
he had procured (be sure always to take a trowel and 
basket with you on such expeditions), to caro how I 
looked; and, besides, as ‘ no man is a hero to his valet,’ 
so no lady is a fine lady to her donkey-boy; and home¬ 
wards we turned, threading our way between the over¬ 
arching trees, not as yet shewing sign of leaf; but their 
richly-tinted bark, varied by mosses and lichens of dif¬ 
ferent hues, and partly mantled with ivy, now in full 
berry, looked almost as beautiful, as the sunbeams fell 
on them, and the blue sky shone between, as they do 
in tlieir summer verdure. 

On we jogged, Fanny well pleased to be on her homc- 
ivard fcourse; until at last, coming to a cross-way' which 
would liave cither led us straight home or taken us 
thither by a. little circuit, I, lured by the desire of 
seeing whether the daffodils began to shew blossom, 
resolved* on the latter road, not duly considering that 
perliaps she Iiad decided on the former. But so it was ; 
and, notwithstanding sundry stripes, her will remained 
unsubdued, ns she presently evinced. After we liad 
gone a little way up a lovely sunny lane—slowly 
indeed, fur she was evidently as perverse as she could 
be, yet with much enjoyment on my part—I was 
gazing uiJwards at some delicate white clouds, which 
a light breeze wafted across the face of the sky, or 
watclnng some bird in its flight, wlien suddenly I 
felt the jogging onwards cease, a slight undulating 
motion, and found tliat my feet were on the ground. 
Fanny had lain down in the dust, and I hod but 
to rise as I would from a low chair to be standing 
quictlj- by her side. George dared to grin, and 
there wore two or three country-people who hap¬ 
pened to Ixj passing at the time, who were convulsed 
with laughter at my expense—a laughter in which I 
could nut but heartily join. IIow much has fancy to 
do with such tilings! How grand is tlie idea of a 
camel or an elephant meekly kneeling down to receive 
or deposit its load! how dignified 1 should have felt 
had I thus descended from oue of thoS#noble animals! 
whil^<lthi 8 mode of being deposited by a poor little 
doplAy made us all laugh! 'Fruly, ‘there is but a step 
to^wben the sublime and the ridiculous;’ and my ad- 
eventure certainly.smacked of the latter. But Fanny 
had conquered; and, as if with one stroke to confirm 
her victory, and to'l'ejoice over it, she suddenly turnetl 
over on iter Ijack, cracked the girths of the old saddle, 
and rolled over and over in the dust with all four legs 
up in the air. This was too ihuch for endurance; so, 
leaving George to readjust the saddle as best bo miglit, 
and bring home our basket of spoils, I turned bock, 
and sauntered homewards vith my bunch ol ‘ timely- 
flouring bulbous violets ’ At Ke^abrook I 

discovered a new treasure-r-fflptfhich, however, I after¬ 
wards found to be comnM,^ uthough It was then 
^unknown to me—and it was solfie time before 1 could 
make out what it was. I took it for a saxifrage, but 
couIdT fiiid nothing, under thfl.t iiead wjaich exactly 
answered to it. It was, I at last discover^, the golden 
saxiftago {Chryso^lemdm.- ojmosityUmnC) or bjipoiitc- 
leaved Bcngrecn, nearly allied to tike saxtfh^es, and of 
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the natural order saxifrage, but n6t one of them. I shorter cut than that which I Ad followed; and tyiless 
found it fringing the side of the brook between the Jack or 'Sam can honour mevith their company the 
wall and the water. It grows about four or live inches next time I go flower - pickifg, I sliall sorely, as the 
high, vwith branched stelbs bearing very succulent, Scotcli say, ‘ ride upon shanks naiggie.’ 

kidney-sliaped leaves opposite each other—the radicle . ' ___ 

leaves on long foot'Stalks, whilst those of tlie stem- 

leaves are much shorter. The flowers, wliich are o# a AN EVENING IN WESTMINSTER, 
in general bears ten stamens, whilst tlio next boasts by appointment at a house m Westmuistef^ith a 


of but eight each. Itsscapsules are two-beaked, one- 
celled, and two-valved, the seeds numerous and roundish. 


gentleman, wlio had kindly underta]^en to introduce us 
to a very remarkable institution in that part of the 


It is named flrom chiysos, ‘ gold,’ and spkn, ‘ the spleen.’ metropolis. A wa/S of a few minutes through the 
There is another specimen much like this, of which I plashy streets brought us to a wide gateway, like the 


have spoken, Chrysosplenium aUemilifoUum; but it is entrance to a hrassfounder’s yard. Wo soon found 
larger, liMdsomer, and less common. In the Vosges ^^urselvos in a narrow court, encumhered witli building 

«us plant iM much used-as our own water-cress is m ^^terials and surrounded with plain brick structures, 
Engiaad—for a salad, under the name of Cres^on </«,., , , , ..i , ^ * 

lioche. There is a little flower, elegant and singular^ appeared to have eitlicr been rec^ently erected, or 

appearance, tliough, as its name indicates, not one of' bJ” undergoing some clianges designed to adapt them 
raucli splendour, which resembles tlie golden saxifrage, t<> now purposes. Everytliing looked plajn and homely, 
in the peculiarity of Iiaving a diflbreut number of even to rudeness ; but we, lu^ertliclcss, knew well that 
stamens in its crowning floret from those of tlic lower a heart of humanity and noble intention beat under the 


turn; but it is entrance to a hrassfounder’s yard. \ 
In the Vosges «oQr8olvos in a narrow court, encumhered 


ones: this is the green raoschateV (ri(foa;a moMha- 
tellina), adoxa signifying ‘ inglorious.’ Tlie flowers 
are pale-green, in a terminal liead of five florets, the 
upper of wliich is fuur-cicft, and lias eight stamens, tlie 
otiier being five-cleft, willi ten stamens in each. Its 
fragile stem and delicate compound leaves,' affd tlig 
early season at whicli i{ blossoms, -dve iittraetion to 
this little plant, and make it a favourite w^th me. The 
butter-eups arc not yet in a ; but tlie daisies! Oli, 
what store of daisies is iiu' every bank and^ii every 
field, and wliat troops of liaby children, witli'tlieir 


rougli exterior of tlie idaco. 

Itatlier less than four years ago, the teacher of a 
ragged school in Westminster eneufantcred, in the course 
of his professional exertions, tlirec or four boys who 
had hitlicrto been thieves, but now expressed a desire to 
leave tlieir evil courses. ll.aving some reason to repose 
faitli in tlieir professions, and being humbly anxious to 
assist tliem in so good a purpose, lie received tlicm into 
a poor garret-lodging, hired and paid for out of his own 


iicia, and wnat troops ot naiiy cuiiuren, wiiii tneir resources. He supported tlicm there, taught and 
ittle baskets, sitting' on the green turf and piekmg 

them 1 do love the daisy: and indeed I much fear that ... a i • i j i • a*- ai 

I sliould Iiave been found taking part witli that ‘ merry m getting them 

troop’ of ‘ ladies decked with daisies on tlie plain,’ of passages to Amcnc.a, wliere they h,ave since prospered. 


wliich we read in Dryden's elegant fable of The Floirer 
and the Leaf, rather tlian witli tliosc wiser and more 
renowned wlio ‘ chose tlie leaf ’: — 

‘ A tuft of daisies on a flowery lay 
They saw; and thitherward they bent their way; 

To this both knights and dames their boninge male, 
And due obeisance to the daisy paid. 

And then the band of flutes began to play, , 

• To which a lady sung a virelay : 

And still at every close she would repeat 

The burden of the song—“ the daisy is so sweet.’’ ’ 

The structure of the daisy lias been noticed in a 
former paper, and its appearance needs no description. 
But there is one other flower wliicli I meet with tha^ 
must not escape us, and that is that noble plant, tiie 


from two to three feet across, and form a shelter foi> 
poultry and small animals from the min. ^It is a 
composite flower of the sub-order •T'uhuUflorcae. I'lie 

large clBb-shaped bunch of flower comgs before the ^ ^ ventilation. The bcis were mere bags of straw 
leaves'are more than partially developedrand are Sfa ” ... 

pale-purple tint, and of a most deliciois fragrance, not P*“’" aft given, 

unliko til© heliotrope* When these die off) the niagui- * strictest regulations arc mamtainccl; but there is 
fleent leaves form quite a beautiful object in the land- no restraint. Tlie inmates can leave the institution if 
scape. Artists are fond of introducing them into the they please. Their coming is entirely voluntary; and, 
foreground ,of their sketches, and very ornamental tliey to make sure of tlidir being thoroughly in earnest, they 
are; but tfaey.phoutd not to place tliem where dr# not admitted to the humble privileges of the place, 

should grow, uinong dry tbgy y^ve lived a fortiught upon a pound of bread 

bare boards. In the 

only to be founrigrowlng in mmst and shadowed places,' ,A, ® ^ 

and usually in the vluinity of a brook, to wbicl» they o«ter buildings, the bo^s trained to Mt^ntry, 
form a very adornment.—But hero we arc at tailoring, and shoemakiiig. A few are instructed in 

home, and there Stands Fanny at ftiy door with.lier printing: in their little office, we i^uqd.ohe ordinary 
load ^ treasure, Geo%s hftving ^tt^ her home by a press, besides a> small one for t&kii^ proof^ ‘They can 


Mr Nash—for such is the name of^this philuntiiropist 
of liuuible life—Continued his benevolent exertions 
and s.acrifices, till warious gentlemen, hearing of 
what lie was doing, eainc to his assistance. A little 
money being then collected, it was found possible to 
take in a greater number of boys. In short, Mr Nasli 
became the head of a little institution for the reclainw 
ing of criminal and vagrant youths, which has finally 
become located in the yard we have described, under 
the name of the London Coloqjjpl Training Institution 
ind Ragged Dormitory. It is still a kind of family 
arningcniejt of Mr Nasli’s own, taking its character 
mainly from his benevolent and self-saeriflein^ efforts, 
althougli drawing pecuniary support from the public, 
and ostensibly graced with a list of lionorary office¬ 
bearers, with the Earl of Shaftesbury at their liead. 

There is ’ a pre^oss^sing simplicity in the whole 
afliiir. We found the gjound-floor of the new building 


Wwingin mmst and shadowed places,' ,A, " . . " 

w vlulnity of * brook, to wbiel* they outer buildings, the 
m iidornment.--But hero we arc at tailoring, and shoemakiiig. A 
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exec^nte ghop'li^ and j^ards for the tradeamea in the 
Sei^bourhood, and 'wwreceiyed a cqsy of an annual 
report which had been'printed very neatly by them. 
In work, schooling, religious exercises, and walks out 
of doors on the ordinary days of the week, the time 
passes useMly and not disagreeably. At the end of a 
year, they are, if, not provided with employment at 
home^a^t to some of the colonies with a small outfit, 
generally at the expense of some benevolent individual. 
Lord Shaftesbury i.as been particularly liberal in fur¬ 
nishing means for their shipmewt. TKS inmates feel 
that they may now have a hope in the world. They 
hear of companions who are prospering in America, 
and they work cheerfhlly on ia the faith of getting there 
also. Very few fail in their course, or act dishonestly 
towards the institutiou. When one or two lately left 
it, taking away things not belonging to them, the others 
set out in search of them, caught, them, and handed 
them over to the police. This shea's how their hearts 
are interested in the institution. Tlicy feel that Mr 
Nash acts toward! them in pure kindness, and they are 
anxious to make a suitable return. And kindness 
really is the sole principle at work in the place. One 
good man rules these sixty outcasts of society without 
guard or assistance; without the use of punishment, 
beyond a temporary restriction of meals; without, 
it may be said, any force whatever, but that of liis 
benevolent intentions. 

At tlie time of our visit, the establishment contained 
abopt sixty inmates. We felt a peculiar interest in visit¬ 
ing the room of probation. There had been four youths 
in it in the momiug; but one had withdrawn, not being 
able to stand the severity of the test. The three 
remaining youths stood up in their wretched attire, and 
we questioned theih in succession. They had all been 
thieves, and all of tlicm hod passed through several con¬ 
victions—one through no less than twenty-two. We 
asked this last youKi how he had come to think of re¬ 
treating to the Colonial 'l^raining-School. He said, that 
he knew he could not go on much longer without being 
transported: he dreaded this fate. Some companions 
who had been in the school, but deserted it, told him of 
it, They praised the institution, as one where every 
kindness was shewn to unfortunate youths, notwith¬ 
standing that they had themselves proved imworthy of 
its benefits. He therefore came, determined to suffer 
whatever might be inflicted upon him, ratfier than go 
back to4iis wicked courses. We learned that lie had 
been for several years a pickpocket, residing in a 
low lodging-house at Is. 9(1. a week; sometimes well 
off, sometimes otherwise, but always harassed by the 
terrors of punishment. Accorcl'ng to his account of the 
boys who live in tliis manner, ttiere are some who enjoy 
ito fre<^om, and would not abandc^ it; ||iut i^ere are, 
many who would much rather turn from'it, if art 
opportwfity were iflbrdod them. We afterwards spenU 
some time in the school-room amongst the boys; heard, 
them sMg h hymn, aiid, at the request of the governor, 
addressed a few words to them, chiefly suggestive ef. 
hope respecting their fhture career. During the whole 
time, their behaviour was marked by peribet pro¬ 
priety ; w6 did not observe even ai\ indecorous look in 
the whole company. 

We bade adieu to Mr Nash, with a ^ep sense of bus 
heroio ^Uanthropy, and of the value of the tesson 
which he giving ss to the iCeans o6 reclaiming the^ 
desert 'places of society. ,Ab far as the ftinds supplied 
to Mth permit, he is trknsfortning the juvenile delin- 
. quests of ^ Lonfioii streets into respectable citizens, 
having a]|p^yjredhem^ a hundibd and flftf^ix, and 
either provided for* them in Inland,* or despatched 


them to the colonies. One may well suppose, that in 
the process of reformation much must depend upon 
the special character of the person who exercises the 
reforming discipline. A ' mere routine of School 
exercises, of scripture readings, of h^mn singings, 
would go little way with minds so vitiated by bad 
habits, if there were not a particular effort«made by 
the disciplinarian to make aU work thoroughly into 
the moral nature of the#* pupils, so as to produce 
a real renewal of feeling and spirit. Even to rouse 
the unfortunate being fh>m the idea with which lie 
is apt to start, that he is only called upon to enter 
on a new career which will be better for him> in a 
worldly poiftt of view, and to elevate him to the supe¬ 
rior and only vitally serviceable idea, that he must 
love goodness for its own sake, and for the love of tho 
Author of all goodness, is no light task. We can, 
therefore, imagine scarcely any position calling for a 
more peculiar combination of qualities than that of 
tho conductor of tliis extraordinary seminary. It is a 
■ strong testimony to the suitableness of Mr Nosh for his 
functions, that they were entered upon under the 
impulse of his ooti mind. Wo have further proof of it 
in the good effects of his teaching, for the histories of 
many young men who have passed through his hands 
can 1)6 traced from authentic d(x:uments. One who 
emigrated to tlie United States so lately os March 1850, 
already reports that he is earning there L.S, 198. per 
,wcek,'^n(l has just married a young woman who had 
saved 300 dollars; another of Ids pupils is now acting as 
a missionary in Australia. They write to their former 
governor in the most grateful terms, and with strong 
expressions of Iiope regarding their own future. It is 
interesting to tluuk of all this good being done by indi¬ 
vidual exertion and self-devotion. No government 
interferes : there is no certain fimd to bo depended on. 
A simple man, sensible of humane obligations towards 
the unfortunate, comes forward and puts lumself in 
direct intercourse witlt them. They might mistake tlio 
views of a government, or of a st't of parish authorities; 
they might lean unduly upon any formally-appointed 
fund. They cannot mistake the designs of a mere 
human being like themselves, or become spoiled by 
indulgence in so poor a retreat. The gratitude due by 
society to such a man is incalculable. 

It is gratifying to think tliat Mr Nash does not stand 
alonern his disinterested course. Tljere is a Mr Ellis, 
a shoemaker in Albany Street, Itegcntis Park, who, 
under tlie impulse of religious feeling for the unfor¬ 
tunate, has taken a number of delinquents into his 
care, with a view to reforming them. Four years ago, 
he l^gan with two, to whom he assigned certain rations. 
The first movement was an act of self-denial on their 
igiart. In order to secure the admission of a emnpanion, 
who could not otherwise have been provided for, they 
agre^that their rations should be divided wlt^ him; 
antkfAn these terms he was admitted. Soon after, tho 
E^moer was uuneased to fifteen; and with this number 
■eMr Ellis has gone on most successftiUy. T^e boys 
have bqpn industrious, and only one has been guilty of 
any offence. The' prosperous man of the world, who 
thinks himsglf entitled to use all his own for his own 
sole gratification, will hear of these thinOT with incre¬ 
dulity, and pity Ellis and Nash as e'ntuusiasts, who 
foolishly sacrifice themselves for a Whim; but wc 
greatly doubt if the worldling’s proudest or mqst 
luxurious hour gives one-half the true satisfretion 
wliich these men eigoy in the midst ‘d’ their' "raggM 
adherents, under the blessM'-lu^ of resetting them 
from destruction in this wmid end the next, 
j The subject of juvenile delinquency is beginning 
^ to attract a good deal of attention, fqr is now 
deaify !«en that the root of most of j»e^tory 
i crime by which the country is afflicted lies here, and 
till-the lopt is struck at, the bramdtes irUl coiitinue to 
I flourish, It appemu .that for some yekrs the number 
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of juvenile criminnlB has on the increase; auguring, 

of-course, an. ultimate increase in the number of adult 
offenders.. - Some vigecrous measure for the reduction 
of juvenile dejinquenoy i* felt to be now required. 
Amidst all the alarms whicb it is exciting, and amidst 
the expressions df hopelessness which we often hear from 
those wh<vgive little attention to the subject, it is grati¬ 
fying to find, that there are some glimpses of what ap¬ 
pears to be the right course ta be taken. First, one groat 
point is very clearly established—^that it really is pos¬ 
sible to reclaim juvenile viriminals. It camiot, however, 
be done by punishments of any kind. It is to be done 
by kindness, religious influence, and industrial occupa¬ 
tion, along with the bolding forth of a hope Cf transition 
into a better course of life. Tliose who may be incre- 
dulous on this point, had better acquaint themselves 
with the facts of the case. It is too little known, tha^ 
there has been a society at work for the last sixty yeaiP 
in Ei^land, for tlie reform of juvenile offenders. It’ 
has a farm at Red Hill, near Reigate, from which about 
forty youths go out every year to agricultural labour 
and humble trades, in which the great bulk of them do 
well. The similar institution at Meftray, 8ear I'ours, 
produces similar results on a greicter scale. And the 
simple truth at the bottom of tho whole affair is, that 
young thieves are, in general, deserted or orphmi chil¬ 
dren, or children driven forth to destitution by vicious 
parents: criminal through circumstances, and finding 
no true happiness in their wicked kir I of life, a larg« 
proportion of them desire to reform, and will suffer not 
a little in order to obtain; 'emssion t(S respectable 
society. ^ 

It has lately been shewn, that society has a ^rong 
interest of a pecuniary nature in the reformation of 
juvenile delinquents. A boy or youth continually going 
about as a pickpocket or petty larcenist, is a destruc¬ 
tive animal of somewhat formidable character. To get 
quit of him at last by transportation, costs at the least 
calculation L.150. Now, ho can bo put through the 
twelvemonth’s course of reformation in such a school 
as that which we have.de8cribed, and deported as a free 
emigrant to Australia (where he is welcomed), for L.25. 
Thus, even in an economical light, the reforming of the 
youth is a great gain. Magistrates are everywhere 
impressed with the hopelessness of a mere judicial 
treatment of these hapless children. They conic back 
to the dock at almost regular intervals; severity is of 
no avail with a poor wretch who, on being discharged 
from jail, finds all honest employment denied to him. 
It is by reform alone that we can rid ourselves of this 
moral pest, by which our country is disgraced. 

There is but one difficulty in the case, and that is 
one involving profound social questions. Shall w'c see 
criminal children taken care of, and treated kindly,* 
while many of the cliildren of the honest poot^are so 
ill off? Shall we not, by taking these children Vder 
our care, and so relieving parents and others of j’ j'tjr 
responsibility towards them, sap the principles of tlih 
industrious poor, leading them to desert or cast off their 
children, whom they will now be sure of seeinfr cared 
for by others? We must admit that there is much 
force in these queries; but it would be wi^ng to allow 
them" altogether to deter us, where tlie reasons on the 
other tide are so urgent. It may be possible, by keep¬ 
ing to such individual efforts as those of Mr Nash, or to 
thote of little unobtrusive societies, to prevent much of 
the evil apprehended. And it may also be practicable, 
at we find if proposed, to. arrange that there shall be a 
legal cli^ uponpaients *^ the expenses incurred in 
r^orming th^ oamhuj ompring. Thus none who are 
not iheinaelves deslitute, eoSd safely leave their chil¬ 
dren to the, Stances of h criminal life. It is also gnost 
detuable^ that the-state should limit its interference to 
grants of mimey in j^portlOn to the sums advanced 
by piivate or Jo^ ea^t, and to thb^for^pg of a law 
for the detention' of ’ vagUbt and crikinal <Mdren 



‘MEN OF THE TIME.’ 

A NEAT little volume, well filled with information, has 
made its appearance under this title; f the ohjaewbeing 
to •present sketches of living notables—men who, in 
their several walks of life, tread fn advance of the 
general niiiltlSude j% this ^d other countries ; and 
from whose actions we may learn the character and 
aims of the parting era. Tho idea of gathering together 
materials of this kind, and laying tho result in an 
tficcessible form before tfie public, is a good one. All 
will depend, however, on the manner of execution. 'File 
jittempt before us, being tho first of its kind, is perhaps 
•ecossarily imperfect, and we may expect some improve¬ 
ments should the york realise the expectations of its 
publisher. For example, wo miss the names of various 
men of note, to whom England owes many acknowledg¬ 
ments—such as Dr Neill Arnott, Mr^Sdwin Chadwick, 
Archibald Alison, &c.—and in several instances, also, 
the sketches actually given are very deficient in attain¬ 
able facts; while there occur i^tices of individuals 
whose names can scarcely be said to be known to the 
public. With these imperfections, the work is a handy 
biographic compendium, full of amusing particulars, 
that cannot fail to be useful in the way of reference. 
To provincial libraries, the book will be a cheap and 
agreeable accession. As a specimen of the manner 
of execution, we present the following scraps of 
quotation:— • 

‘Brooke, Rajah Sir James, is a Somersetshire man, 
born on the 29th of April 1803,^t Combe Grove, near 
Bath. His father was engaged in the civil service of 
the East India Company; and when of sufficient age, 
the future rajah was sent to India as a cadet, and, on 
the Burmese war breaking out, went to the scene of 
i operations; entered J^n active military service; and 
wliilst storming a stockade, roceVed a bullet in his 
chest. This wound kept hftn for awhile hfdanced 
between life and death, but a strong constitution stood 
him in goo<l stead, and he was able to reach England 
on furlough, to seek the full restoration of his health. 
When sufficiently strong, he set out on a tour tlirough 
France, Switzerland, and Italy,'*the languages, as well 
^ manners and condition of which he studied; but 
the longest leave of absence will expire at last, and we 
find our heso, in due course, again setting out for the 
East; failing, however, to reach it at once, forsthe ship 
in which he sailed was wrecked on the Isle of Wight. 
In his next vessel, he was more fortunate, and safely 
reached India, to resume his duties; but finding a long 
official corrcsiwndejiee roquisite to explain why a ship¬ 
wreck should have delayed an officer’s return, he 
resigned the service of*thc East India Company, and 
dn IBSCW^ailbd from Calcutta for China. “In this 
^yage,” says Captain Keppel, in^iis Expedition to 
%orneo, “wWle going up the China seas, he saw for 
‘the first time tho islands of the Asiatic Arc]}ipelago 
—islands of vast importance and unparalleled "toagty 
-Llying neglected and almost unknown. He inquired 
and read, and became convinced that Borneo and. the 
Eastern Isles afforded an open field for enterprise and 
research. To carry to the Malay races, so long the 
te]|or of the European mmihant-vesscl, the blessingB 
of civilisation, to suppress piracy, and extirpate the 
slave-trade, bec^e hisnhumane and generous objects.; 


* The reader wUl find excellentlaatter on this nihleot In tlaiy 
Carpenter’s reoent vohnne on Befomutofy Schoohs, and In a 
‘ Report of the Prooeedlngi. of a Con&remM oi^he SuliJoct of 
Preventive and Reformato^ flehoola,»held at Birmkishani on t)te 
9th and. 10th of IMbemtier 18S1.‘, . 
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and that hour tbebnergiea of liia powerful mind 
were'devoted to this on^ pursuit. Often foilM—often 
disappointed, with a jRirsererance and enthusiasm 
whicit defied all obstacle, he was not until 1838 enabted 
to set sail from England on his darling project.”’ 
Having procured and manned a yacht, he sot out on 
his exp^ition to the Eastern seas, in spite of all 
sarcasms from creakers; and ‘ when the news came 
home^bgt I>o had truly engaged in the suppression of 
the Malay sea-robbers, and had been rewarded by dhc 
cession to him, hy a grateful native prince, of the 
territory and govcrnorslicp of, Sarav ik — a tract 
embracing about 3P00 square miles of country, with a 
sea-board of about fifty miles—said crijfikers tegan to 
think the adventurous undertaking not so wild after 
all. The steps by which ho Itccamc rajah of Sarawakr 
may be here recounted. When in his vessel, the 
Royalist, he reached the coast of lluit country, ho found 
its ruler engaged in the suppression of one of the 
rebellions frequent in uncivilised regions. His aid was 
solicited by Ute llajnh Muda Ilassim, and that aid 
being given, secured the triumph of the autlioritics. 
Muda being soon afterwards called by the sultan to 
the post of prime-minister, suggested the making the 
English captain his successor nt Sarawak — a step 
eventually taken. The newly-acquired territory was 
swampy and ill cultivated by the native Dyaks, who 
varied their occupations, as tillers of the land, by 
excursions amongst neighbouring villages, in sfardi of 
heads. To rob the native of a ncighlHiuring town of 
his cranium, was regarded in much the same light as 
the capture of a scalp would be amongst North 
American savages. Brooke saw at once that no 
improvement could arise whilst murder was regarded 
not only as a pleasant amusement, but to some extent 
as a religious duty. He declared head-hunting a crime 
punishable by death *-to the offender. With some 
trouble and much risk he succeeded to a great extent 
in effecting a reform. Attacking at the same time 
another custom of the country — that of piracy—he 
acted with such vigour, that a class of well-tueuning 
people at home, stimulated to some extent by the 
private enemies of'Brocke, accused him of wholesale 
butchei^’. The fact that the destruction of pirates 
was rewarded by the English executive by the payment 
of what was called “ hej^-money,” justly increased the 
outcry. To kill one pirate entitled the crew of a ship- 
of-war to a certain prize in money—to kill a thousand, 
entitled them to u thousand times the amount. Th^ 
premium on blooil was wrong in principle, and the 
result of a wholesale slaughter of Eastern pirates by 
order of Brooke, led to the very proper abolition of the 
custom of paying this “head-money.” The ipen who 
are entitled to the praise of securing this amelioration 
of our naval system were not, however, content with 
the triumph of the just jmrtion of their case;. they 
sought to brand the rajah Its a‘cruel and greedy 
adventurer—in which attcmpUhcy fortunately failed. 
R is surely unjust to test the outs of (u m^ living, 
and ruling amongst savages by the strict usagei/) 
of actiofi ackn^^^ged and found most proper fof 
guidance in citmised communities. When, after 
Ids firrft appointment, Bajah Brooke returned to sec 
his friends and to take counsel in England, he w(#i 
welcomed very warmly. He vvas made Knight of the 
Bath; invited to dine with the Queen; found his 
portrait in the print-shops, and his biography in the 
magazines and newspapt'rs. The gottcrnment reepg- 
nisM his positiqu^ ordered a man-of-war to take mm 
new settlemmt; gave him the title 
of GovernjMIMIlibuna.' with a salary of L.2000 a year, i 
with a^mpPL.SOO a yetur as a consular agent, and 
affbr dslHWih thq services of a aeputy-governor, also on 
wy—rtlfe hope being that the result of all 
^ the opening of a’new emperium for 
To» this notice mighl be added an 


expression of deep regret that there should be any 
controversy as to the rciil nature of Sir James Brooke’s 
operations in the East. This scandal ought surely to 
bo put an end to by somS distinct mvestigation and 
avowal one way or the other. ' 

The above notice of Sir James Brooke naturally 
sr^gests a recollection of his relentless accuser, Joseph 
Hume, and we turn up the account of tliat personage. 

‘ Hume, Joseph, a BadlCal Beformer, whose history 
adds anotlicr memorable example of perseverance rais¬ 
ing its ];)osscssor from a humble station to distinction, 
lie wiis born at Montrose, in the year 1777. While 
he was still ybiing, his father, the master of a small 
trading-vessel of that port, died, leaving his widow 
to bring tip a numerous family. Mrs Hume, it is 
related, maintained herself and her children by means 
of a small earthenware business, and placed Joseph in 
a school of the town, where he received an education 
which included instruction in the elements of Latin. 
AVith such scanty stores of knowledge, he was appren¬ 
ticed to. a surgeon of Montrose, with whom he served 
throe year.s^ Having attended the presented lectures 
to the medical classes iii the university of Edinburgh, 
he was admitted^ in 1796, a member of the College of 
Surgeons in that city. India was at that time a 
favourite, and, indeed, almost the only field for the 
young who h:ul no other fortune than their talents and 
enterprise. 'I’o India, acconlingly, Mr Hume‘went, 
/md entered as a surgeon the naval service of the i^ast 
India Company, lie had not been, there three years, 
before he wts placed on the medical ostablishmont of 
Bengal.. Here, while increasing his professional repu- 
tatio^ fic had the opportunity of watching the whole 
operation of the machinery of the Company’s service, 
liis quick eye soon detected the deficicueies of the 
greater number of the Company’s servants in command 
of the native language, an acquirement so valuable in 
possessions such as ours. He determined to acquire a 
knowledge of the dialects of India, not doubting that a 
sphere of larger utility and greater emolmneut would 
oiien before his cffort.s. The Mahralta war breaking 
out in 1803. Mr Hume was attached to Major-general 
Powell's division, and accompanied it on its march from 
Allahabad into Bundelcuud. The want of interpreters 
was now felt, as Hume had expected, and the com¬ 
mander was glad to find among liis surgeons a man 
capaWe of supplying the deficiency. He continued to 
disch.-irge his new duties without resigning hie medical 
apiKiintincnt, and managed to combine with both tlic 
offices of pay-master and post-master of the troops. His 
ability to hold direct intercourse with the natives con¬ 
tinued to be of immense service to him, and enabled 
liiin to hold simultaneously a number of offices with 
•most varied duties, such as nothing but an unwearying 
frame and an extraordinary capacity could have emibled 
anyj^M person to discharge. At tlie conclusion of the 
pep^, he returned to the presidency, richer by many 
imden speculations, for which a period of war never 
Tails to offer opportunities. In 1808, having accom- 
plishcde the object for which he left his native land, 
he came to England, and, after an interval of repose, 
dsfi'miined wpon making a tour of the country, the 
better to acquaint himself with the condition of its 
inhabitants.’ After making this tour, and' visiting 
various continental countries, he return^ to England, 
where he devoted himself to a political career;.and 
since 1812, ho has for the most part had a seat in the 
House of Commons. His parliamentary histoiy since 
1818 has been that of a reformer eff abu^s and enemy 
of monopoly, and he is respected even by those who 
I differ from him in opinion. 

Om next specimcn.is— 

‘ iWfteiiay, William Makepeace* aathor, liom 
in> In^a,' in 1811. He is of good' family, and was 
originally intended for ^e bar, of wjiich he is now a 
member. He kept seven, or eight terms at Cambridge, 
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but left the university without taking a degree, fdr the 
purpose of becoming an artist. After about three 
years’ desultory practice, he devoted himself to litera¬ 
ture, abandonii]^ the design iS>f making a position as 
a painter, and only employed his pictorial talents in 
illustration of his own writings, i'or a short time, ho 
conducted a literary and artistic review, similar in plhn 
to the Athenmum; hut the new journal, although cha¬ 
racterised by great abilitj^ perished in competition 
with established rivals. He also, with the assistance 
of Dr Maginn, started* a newspaper; but this was 
unsuccessful. His first distinction was won as a writer 
in Fraser's Magazine, Punch, and othef pgriodicals of 
character. In the latter amusing periodical appeared 
his Jeames’s Diary, a clever satire on the follies of the 
railway mania, exposing the hollow foundation upon 
which railway fortunes and reputations w'ere inad<^ 
His Snub Papers, published in the same manner, havIS 
since been collected and reprinted with great success. 
His satire is as keen as that of Fielding. His Paris 
Sketch-Book appeared in 1840. Ilis Irish Sketch-linuk, 
with numerous engravings drawn by the author, was 
published in 1845. In the next ytjju’, appeared hi.s 
Notes of a Journey from Cornhill to Grand Cairo; and in 
1847, the first numbers of Vanity Fair appeared, in the 
proper name of their author. Tiiis, Thackeray’s first 
fully - developed novel, has been follow'ed by Atthnr 
Pendennis, completed in 1851. His ChnstiniiSjbook, 
entitled The Kickleburks on die Hhine, ' .xs attacked by 
a writer in the Times; whereupon MrThax'keiay replied, 
in a very unmistakable way, '■ .. . preface to the second 
edition of the work. The critic fared very ba(lL' in the 
contest.’ The cimrge mode against Mr Tiiac^e^y is, 
that he abuses the characters of the literary class with 
a view apparently of catering to public prejudice. We 
believe that any such imputation is entirely unfounded ; 
and that Mr Thackeray’s observations on Ibo infirnii- 
tios of authors are due to an honest expo.sition of ids 
subject. Mr Tliackcray has lately imparled mucti 
delight by delivering lectures on tlie literary personages 
of last century; and in this very act has gracefully 
raised the public estimation of living authorcraft. 

We may extract the following passages respecting 
the early career of Mr Dickens:— 

‘ Diclrang, Charles, the most popular writer of his 
time, was born in February 1813. at Landport, Forts* 
mouth. Ilis father, the late Mr John Dickens, tn tlic 
earlier part of his life, enjoyed a post in the Navy Fay 
Department, the duties of which requireil that lie 
should reside from time to time in different sea^iorts: 
now at Plymouth, now at Portsmouth, and then at 
Shcemess. “In the glorious days” of the war with 
France, these towns were full of life, bustle, and cha¬ 
racter ; and the father of “ Boz” was at times fond 
dilating upon the strange scenes he had wi^ussed. 
One of his stories described a sitting-room lu'.pnce 
eiyoyed at Blue-town, Shcerness, abutting on' tlje 
theatre. Of an evening, ho used to sit in this room, and 
could hear what was passing on the stage, and join in 
t^e chorus of God save the King, and Britamfia rules 
the tFacM-^then the favourite songs of ^EngliBhinen. 
The war being at an end, amongst those <ffho left site 
publie service with a pension was the father of our 
novelist. Coming to London, he subsequently found 
lucrative employment for his talents on the press as a 
rejiortcr of parliamentary debates. Cliarlcs Dickens 
may, therefore, be said to have been in liis youth 
familiarised with “copy;” and when bis fatlicr, with 
parental anxiety fijr his future career, took the preli- 
mina^ steps for making his son an attorney, the 
dreariness of-the proposed occupation fell so licavily 
upon the mind the future autlipr, that he iiutnccd 
his father to ^KUmit him to resign the kw, and join the 
Xiarliaracntaryiuorps of a daily newspaper. His first 
engagement was on the 2We Sun, an ultra-liberal paper, 
then carrying on a fierce atru^c fbr existence, from 


the staff of which he after’/anls passed into* the 
reporting ranks of the Mornhy Chronicle. On that 
paper, he obtained rcpntation*as a first-rate man—his 
reports being exceedingly rapid, and no less correct. 
In the columns of the Chronicle he soon gave proofs 
of other talents than those of a reporter; for in the 
evening edition of that journal appeared the ^-etches of 
English Life and Character, afterfi'ords collected to 
form the two well-known volmnes of Sketehes^bg Boz, 
prjblisiied rc-spcctively in 1836 and 1837. These at once 
attracted considerable notice, and Attained great suc¬ 
cess ; and thc^ublislwr of the collected edition, anxious 
to make the most of the prize which had fallen to his 
lot, gladly came to an arrangement with Mr Dickens 
and Seymour, the comic (^anghtsinnn—the one to write, 
sand the other to illustrate a book which should exhibit 
adventures of a party of Cockney sportsmen, 
’lienee the appearance of Pickwick, a book which made 
fft author’s reputation and the publishers’ fortune. 
After the work ligd connncnced, piior Seymour com¬ 
mitted suicide, and Mr Ilahlot K. Browfte was selected 
to continue tlie illustrations* which he did under the 
signature of “ I’biz.” Meanwhile, Air Dickens had 
courted and married the daughter of Mr George 
Hogarth, tlien, and now, a musical writer; a man of 
considerable attainments, and wht^ in his earlier days, 
whilst a Writer to tlic Signet in Edinbtirgli, enjoyed the 
intimate friimdsliip of Sir Walter Scott, Jeffroy, and 
tlie other literary notables at that day adorning the 
Modem Atlicns. The great success of F’lcA-MnVjfc brought 
down upon its antlior demands from all sides for 
another work, and “Boz” agreed to write Nicholas 
Nirklehy, to be published in monthly parts. In the 
prefatory notices, which give additional vaUie to the 
cheap and elegant reprint of the works of Dickens, we 
are indulged with slight glimp;|ps of his own recollec¬ 
tions, personal and literary.’ It is unnecessary to 
note the titles of Mr Dickens’s subsequent works, all 
of which have justly obtained popularity. He has 
latterly entered on a path not dissimilar to our own, 
and in this he has our very best wishes. 'Tlie cause of 
social inclioratioii needs a union ofJiearts and hands. 


AKCIIBISIIOF WIIATELY’S BOOK - 
OF SYNONYMS. 

Accniucv of language is one o^thc tilings which, in 
'tfdimiry speech and writing, is but inditfercntly 
observed. 'I'ho reason, pcrliaps, is to be sought, not in 
any gpnerak indifference to correctness or precision, but 
ratlier in the want of some recogniswl authority, some 
siKicific mlcs or principles, to whicli the use of words 
apparently synonymous, yet of sliglitly diffbrent signi- 
ffcation, might be distinctly and easily referred. It is 
in regard to the finer sliailcs of meaning, the subtler 
touches of expression, Rhe application of words and 
plirases whore the strictest exactness and perspicuity 
i,^re rcqiiu'edfthat itn ordinary Englisli style is apt to 
fc^ecomc loose and shadowy; and i^is precijicly here 
flat wc are entitled to expect thcJisjverest, cliastest 
•lorm of utterance. Coleridge usckI to compliun of a 
general confounding of the woiil ‘ notion ’ witu ‘ idea,’ 
and was often at great jiains to point out tlic distinc¬ 
tion between the two, as also between many other 
'^pls similarly misused. Archdeacon Hare, too, has 
r^narked upon the common misapplication of snch 
wo|ds as ‘education’ for ‘instruction,’ ‘government* 
for‘ administration,’ *tho church ’ for ‘ the priesthood ’ 
or ‘ministry;’ and ind^^ holds that snch a oonfonnd- 
ring of terms leafs to serious practical misunderstandings 
and confusions.* Any o^p, upqp reflection, will perceive 
that in the common use of these anA nnmherlcss other 
words, there is oftqn a signal loc^ of qjeanicss and 

* 8cc aumi9at Truth. FiAl HirieK. 
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predrion, and wiU harwT iidl to tiotice that the error 
proceed frotn a want o^ue attention to the nice and 
peculiar meanings of words whidi are vaguely pre- 
eumcd to havi^t^ same signification. 

As a help to those who may wish to attain a some¬ 
what more than common correctness of style and 
language, Archbishop Whately has recently published 
asmallv^k m English Synonyms;* and the rapidity 
with tiiisah the first edition has been disposed of leads 
us to infer that the public is to some extent preparedoto 
take an interest in the subject. The second edition, 
‘revised and enlarged,’ is* now'*?efore‘fes, and it is 
thought that a brief glance at its contents may not be 
unacceptable to some of our present traders. 

The word ‘ synonym,’ as the archbishop observes, is, 
in strict reality, a misnomer. ‘ Literally, it implies an* 
exact coincidence of meaning in two or more woidSj in 
winch case there would be no room for discussion j but 
it is generally applied to words which would be more 
correctly termed psfwrfo-synonyms—that is, words 
having a shade of difference, yet with a siifficient 
resemblance of meaning' to make them liable to be 
confounded. And it is in the number and variety of 
these that, as the Ablxf Girard well remarks, the rich¬ 
ness of a language consists. To have two or more words 
with exactly the samC sense, is no proof of copiousness, 
but simply an inconvenience. A liousc would not be 
called well furnished from its having a larger number 
of chairs and tables of one kind than were net'tled, but 
fbom its having a separate article for each distinct use. 
The more power wo have of discriminating the nicer 
shades of meaning, the greater facility we i^ssess of 
^ving force and precision to our expressions. Our 
own language possesses great a<lvantages in this 
respect j for being partly derived from the Teutonic, 
and partly from the Lctin, we have a largo number of 
duplicates from the two sources, which are, for the 
most part, thougli,. not universally, slightly varied in 
their meaning. 

‘ These slight variations of meaning,’ he proceeds, 
add to the copiouspess of the English language, by 
affording words of •‘more or less familiarity, and of 
greateromd less force. 'I'his may easily be understood, 
ff we consider that the branch of t^c Teutonic, spoken 
ill England daring the Anglo - Saxon period, never be¬ 
came extinct, but that three-fourths of the English 
language at present consist of words altered or derived 
from that ancient dialect; that these words usually 
express the most familiar ideas—such as man, house, land, 
&c.; and that the Erench terms gratlually introduced, 
being those of a more highly civilised prt)ple, »werc 
adapted «lo express the more refined ideas. This is true 
even of physical objects ; thus, for instance, most of the 
names of the animds used for food are still Teutonic— 
such as ox, sheep, swine, &c. The Anglo-Saxons, like 
the modem Germans, had no objetrtion to say ox-jlesh, 
sheep-flesh, swine’s-flesh; but tne Norman conquerors, 
introducing a more refined cookery, introduced with it 
IVench words for the flesh of the animkl; f'ence wcj 
have beefl mutton, j&rk, &c.’ n 

It has not hem the author's design to notice all thf 
synonyifs in the language—that, as he remarks, would 
be an almost endless undertaking; ‘but merely, aftej 
excluding technical terms, and words which do exactly 
coincide, to select a few of those groups of words wliich 
are in most frequent u«e, and are most liable to 
confounded.’ His purpose, perhaVs, will be m^re 
distinctly shewn, if we add a few more^scntcnces frftn 
t|ie pie£^. 

persons,’ says he, ‘infigine %at two words 
either coindde precisely in tlioir meaning, so as 
in the prin^y and strict sense of the word, 

, B^onytnous," o/elre stand for two (more or lesS) 
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disrinct things. Indeed, it Would (fften be regarded as 
almost a truism to assert this ; .but those who maintain 
such an opinion overlook the fret, that two words, 
without exactly coinciding in sense, may nevertheless 
relate to ..one and the same thing, regarded in two 
different points of view. An illustration of this is affbrded 
in‘the relation which exists between the words, “ infer¬ 
ence ” and “ proof.” Wh«!ver justly infers, proves; 
and whoever proves, inferl^ but the word “inference’' 
leads the mind from the premises which have been 
assumed, to the conclusion which follows from them; 
while the word “proof” follows a reverse process, and 
leads the miner from the conclusion to the premises. 
Wesay : “Wliat do you infer/row this?” and “How do 
you prove that ? ” * Another illustration may be quoted 
in the synonyms, “expense” and “cost," Tlie same 
article may be expensive and costly; but wc speak of 
expense in reference to the means of the purchaser; of 
cost, in reference to the actual value of the article.’ 

This work does not profess to deal much with 
etymologies; the author thinking that any very strict 
attention to the derivation of words, in connection with 
synonyms, would-* only tend to confuse the subject. 
The history of the origin and growth of words must 
undoubtedly throw light upon their meanings; but be, 
nevertheless, holds the two questions to be completely 
distinct and separable ; and thinks that, in an inquiiy 
into the actual and present meaning of a word, the con¬ 
sideration of what it originally meant may frequently 
lead ns into error. A few suggestive remarks are given 
upon this matter. 

‘ Our .Question is, not what ought to be, of formerly 
was, t'le meaning of a word, but what it now is; nor can 
we be completely guided by quotations from Shakspearc 
or Milton, or even from Addison or Johnson. Lan¬ 
guage lias undergone such changes, even within the 
lost sixty or seventy years, that many words, at that 
time considered pure, are now obsolete; while others— 
of which the word “ mob ” is a apecimen—formerly 
slang, are now used by our best writers, and received, 
like pardoned outlaws, into the body of respectable 
citizens:.’ The standard, accordingly, to which the 
author refers in the work before us, is the sense in 
which a word is used by the purest writers and most 
correct speakers of our own days. | 

The synonyms arc arrangetl or classed according to 
the pdtts of speech to which they belong—namely, into 
particles, nouns, acijectives, and verbs. The uses of dl I 
the words are well defined, and sufficiently illustrated 
by examples; a table of contents and a complete index 
are also odd^, rendering reference to any word as easy 
as looking for it in a dictionary. The table of contents, 
indeed, will be found to jerve most of tlie purposes of a 
Vocabulary of synonyms: a glance at it will fequently 
give all the words of similar signification to the , 
party'ttlar one for which you may happen to require an 
equivalent. Erom tlio part of the book relating to 
verbs, we take the following; the words pnder notice 
»being. To teach, instruct, inform, educate — 

‘Of %e8c words, the first two are often used 
synonymously, but they have also a distinct meaning, 
“‘fitoaching,’" strictly speaking, when distinguished 
from instruction, is applied to the practice of an art 
or branch of knowled^s instruction, to the theory. 

A cliild is, correctly speaking,'tnsfructof in the gram¬ 
mar of a language, and taught to speak the language. 
Thus, teaching may be merely mechanical; while 
“ instruction’’Implies a degree understanding in the 
pupil, as well as in the master. A child who 1^ been 
jeatght to learn lessons 1^ rote, without understanding 
%em, will find difiSculty In oomprehendhig instruction 
in the principles of* what he has learned $ hence, we 
speak of teaching a brute, but never instmetih^ it. 


» Bae Wbatalys Logte, book Ir., obap. S, H, ta wWoh tbs above 
is iUustrftted 'by the diflbvenoe between llte rond firota Z^ondon to 
Vork and the road liroin Yoilc to tondon. 
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‘ Information,* again, hj diBtingjjijhod from instrtiction, 
in relation to the truths convoye^l hy it. Matters of 
fact, made known to one who could not have known 
them before, are called information: instruction elicits 
new truths out of subgect-matter already e;(isting in 
the mind—(see Whately’s Logic, book iv. § 1.) 

‘ A tra-^tfUer gives us information respecting forei^ 
countries; a metaphysician instructs us in the prin¬ 
ciples of moral science—pfinciples drawn from facts 
already known to us. The two processes may take place 
at the same time: a child in learning a lesson receives 
both information and instruction: he is taught things 
he never knew before, and also taught t(j apply and 
make use of what he does know already. In fact, 
pure mathematics is the only branch of instruction 
which includes no information, as the propositions arc ' 
all based on principles previously assumed. In slior^ j 
a person who is informed, knows something he did nOp ’ 
before; one who is instructed, understands something he 
did not before; one who is taught, can do something ho 
could not do before. 

‘Education is more comprehensive than any of the 
other words before us. It includes whole course of 
moral and intellectual teaching. One who gives occa¬ 
sional lessons is not said to educate. To educate, (agree¬ 
ably to its derivation, from “ c-duco,” not “ in-duco 
includes the drawing out of the faculties, so as to teach 
the pupil how to teach hiiuseZ/'; which is one ^f the 
most valuable of arts. • 

‘Moral training, considered by itself, is called ‘‘teach¬ 
ing;.” this constitutes no f’'..ptiou to the rule laid 
down, as its object is to enable us, not to Anogj, but to 
do wliat is right.’—(P. 32-34.) % 

‘ Few words, perhaps, are more apt to be misapplied 
than the string of adjectives treated of in the section 
next quoted—namely, benevolent, beue/ieent, charitable, 
munificent, liberal, bountiful, phihinthroplr. 

‘Benevolent and beneficent, together wiili their con¬ 
jugates, have curiously diverged from their original 
meaning. Etymologically, “ benevolent ” implied merely 
wishing well to others, and ‘‘ beneficent ” doing well; 
now, “ benevolent ” includes both kinds of feelings and 
actions, and “ beneficent ” is restricted to acta of kind¬ 
ness on a great scale, and generally performed by some 
one of exited station and character: hence, we speak 
of tlie “ beneficence ” rather than the “ benevolence ” of 
the Creator. It may perhaps be said to folio# from 
this, that “ benevolent ” draws our attention more to 
the character of the agent; “ iKnieflcent,” to that of 
the act performed—retaining, so iar, a tinge of their 
etymology. 

‘ “ Cli^table ” (when not used in reference to a mild 
and candid judgpncnt of others) seems to be restricted 
to one kind of benevolence—that which consists iif 
alms-giving. w • 

‘ “ Munificent ” resembles “ beneficent,” in rctorriug 
always to favours on a large scale, and conferred by 
superiors; but there is this important difference, that 
“ beneficent ” always implies some real and essential 
good done, while “munificent,” .as its detivation 
implies, may bo applied equally to any gift, whether 
rewv us^ul or not. One who makes k presentitif 
jewellery or pictures to a friend, is munificent, but 
would not bo called “ beneficent.” If he raised a dis¬ 
tressed fiunily from starvation, the word “ beneficent ” 
would be more'appropriate. But one who gives largely 
to the publifi, or to some institution, is called muni¬ 
ficent. . It seems to convey the idea of splendour. No 
one can be oaBed munificent who does not give on a 
large scale. , ( 

‘ Any one who is ready to give freely, as the etymology 
inqfiies, on whatever scale, is “liberal.” “ Bountiful,” 
again, is stronger Huui “liberal,” and implies giving in 


♦ The henai s*« nseU faera instead of tbe verbs Ibr oonvenionoo’' 
sake, as,thoy piwisely oarrrspoiia 


abundance; it also differs frori “ liberal" in being re¬ 
stricted to giving ; while “ lib^kl ” is ap^ied to an easy 
style of expenditure in geillral; to the reverse, in 
short, of “ stingy,” or “ miserly.” Many people live in 
a liberal style, who are very far fropi being “ bountiful.” 
Bountiful always seems to imply, giving out of an 
ample store. 

‘ “ Philanthropic,” as its etymology indicates, implies 
benevolence solely in reference to the human root, and 
always to masses, not to individuals. One who devises 
some plan to benefit numbers, is called “ philanthropic 
hut wo should not tiA of •“ philanthropically giving a 
loaf to a hungry diiltl.’' ’—(P. 33-85.) 

As space is beginning to press, our last extract 
must be short: it relating to words often enough em¬ 
ployed indiscriminately— imagination, conception, fancy, 
^‘“Imagination” and “fancy” are frequently oon- 
; ftnxnded together, but arc, nevertheless, very distinct 

their signification. In the first place, “ imagination ” 
implies more of g creative power than “fancy;” it 
[ requires a greater combination of various powers, and 
is therefore a higher o-vorcise?of genius. “Fancy,” on 
the other hand, is more an employment of ingenuity 
I .and taste, though it also requires inventive jiower. 
Secondly, “ imagination ” implies a longer flight; 

“ fancy,” rather a supcessioii of sliUrt efforts: the one is 
a steady blaze; the other, a series of sparkles. An epic 
poem would require an exercise of the first; a ballad, 
or other lighter production, of the last: hence, we may 
sec that the differeneo between the two is, in some 
measure, one of subject-matter; for the same power 
which we call “ fancy ” when employed in a melody of 
Moore, would be called “ imagination ” in the works 
of Dante or Milton. In short, the efforts of»“ fancy ” 
bear the same relation to those of “ imagination ” that 
tile carving and polishing of g gem or seal does to 
sculpture. 

‘in the third place, wit may come into works of 
“fancy,” and could'not he admitted into the province 
of “imagination.” Me some with what are called 
conceits. ^ 

‘ “ Conception” has something in«counnon With imagi¬ 
nation, but it implies more detidedly a creative* power, 
and is referred to something tangible and real; whereas, 
in efforts of fancy .ipd imagination, there is always-a 
consciousness of unreality. Tlie province of “con¬ 
ception ” is that which has a teal existence: hence, 
the productions of painters, sculptors, and musicians, 
yc eidled “ conceptions.” “ Conception ” also denotes 
somethuig framed and originated in our own mind; 
whereas tl« imagination or fancy may be acted on 
merely from witliout. Tlie poet or writer of fiction 
exercises his own conceptions, but awakens tlie 
imagination of Ids readers.’ 

These quotations will give as general a notion of tlie 
work as can bo conveyed by a few extracts. To those 
among our readers who Jiay bo in quest of such a book, 
we can decidedly recommend it as one that is ccrtaiii 
i.to be usfJfuL* It i8%y far the best of the kind that we- 
ihave ever happened to meet with; »nd we tkink that 
■ it were universally studied and coilsulted, the result 
' would be a great improvement of expression^both in 
(^mraon speech and literature. 

I ‘ CIIAI>TEE ON CATE.’ 

In No. 419 this Journal, an article with the above 
helding mentions among the exports from New York to 
New Granada 100 cat*. Wherever our contributor may 
I have picked up^is inteAigence, the original source is the 
New York Herald; but, unluckily, a paper of a more 
practical character—if w* mayi^udge.from its title— The 


pry-Goodi Reporter, pves the cuitom»liouse entry in full, 
in which ^e change of a single yowehinak^a prodigious 
difference. The entiy is this: ‘ lOfi oois —125 dollars— 
to Granada.’ * • 
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o A^MARIWEII'S WIFE. 

‘Ah dreant! ’ pale Helen cried, 

With hectic cheeka aglow: 

* Whjr wake me 1 Hide that cruel beam ! 

1 ’ll not win each another dream 

On thiaeide heaven, 1 know. 

‘ I almost feel the leaping waves, 

*“ •fl?he wet spray on my hair, 

The salt breeze singing in the sail, * 

The kind ar^'is, strong as iron-mail, ^ 

That held me safely therea ' • 

* I’ll tell thee:—On some shore Tetood, 

Or sea, or inland bay,, 

Or river broad, 1 know not—save 
There seemed no boundary to the wave 
That chafed and moaned alway. 

‘ Tlie shore was lone—the wave was lone— 

The horizon lone; no sail 
Broke the dim line >’twixt sea and sky. 

Till slowly, slowly one came by, 

Half ghostlike, gray and pale. 

* It was a very Mttle boat. 

Had neither oars nor crew ; 

But as it shoreward bounded fast. 

One form seemed leaning by the mast— 

And Norman’s face 1 knew'. 

‘ He never looked nor smiled at me, 

Though 1 stood there alone ; 

His brow was very grave and high, 

Litswith a glory from the sky— 

The wild bark bounded on. 
a 

* I shrieked: “ Oh, take mo—tnke me, love ! 

The night js falling dread.”— 

“ My boat may come no nearer shore ; 

And, bark 1 how mad the billows roar! 

Art thou afraid 1 ” he saicl. 

•* * 

Afraid I with thde ? The wind sweeps fierce 
The foamy rocks among ; 

A perilous voyage waiteth mej’— 

“ Then, then, indeed, 1 go with thee,” 

1 cried, and forward sprung. 

‘ All drenched with brine, all pale with fear— 

Ah no, not fear; ’twas bliss !— ' 

I felt the strong arms draw me in ; 

If after death to heaven I win, 

“Twill be such joy as this ! 

‘ No kiss, no smile, but aye that clasp— 

Tender, and close, and bravo; 

While, like a tortured thyig, upteapt 
The boat, and o’er her de^k there swept 
Wave thundering after wave. 

C J 

* I docked nat to the stonny deep, / 

Nor to tile angry sky; f 

S Whether for life or death we wrought, 
y whole worltl dwindled to one thought— , 

ITAers Ae is, Ifttre am I! 


* On—on—through leaping wares, slow calmed 
With salt sprapr on our hairl 
And breezes singing in the sail, t 
Before a safe and pleaskiit gale, 

1^||e boat went Doundin{|fair: 

whether to a shore ft came, 

Or seawai^ sailed away, 

Alas) to ni^s all unknown; 

.0 bap^ dreiunr tdo quickly down• 
Oomel,crtel day!’ » ^ 


Pale Helen lired-T-or died: dull time 
O'er all that history rolls; 

Sailed they or sunk they on life’s waves {— 
1 only know earth holds two graves, 

And heaven two blessed soula 


BB3«TTANCE8 TO AND EEOM EHIORAnA. 

Within the past few yearssa system of foreign exchanges ' 
has been perfected in this country, by which the smallest 
sum of money can be remitt/id either way across the 
Atlantic, with perfect security and the greatest dispatch. 
Drafts are draiyn as low as Is. sterling, which are cashed 
in any partiof Great Britain or the United States. This, 
to emigrants who wish to bring over their money without 
fear of loss, or to residents here who wish to remit small 
" sums to their relatives or friends in Europe, to enable 
them to come to this country, is of vast importance, as it 
guarantees them against loss; that is, when the drafts 
are good. This is, therefore, the great point at issue. To 
obtain drafts of undoubted credit and security is the first 
thing to be considered. There are dozens of drawers on 
both sides of the Atlantic, all of whom have their friends, 
who place more or less confidence in the character of the 
bills drawn. We have no doubt they are all sound and 
solvent. We know nothing now to the contrary. The drafts 
can be obtained in any city in the Union, for any amount, 
from Is. sterling upwards, drawn upon some place in 
Europe; and drafts can be obtained in various European 
cities fiayable in any city of the United States.— Abridged 
from the New York Herald. 

* rOBEST-THKES. 

In cos.tomplating the length of life of one of the 
revereftd and hoaiy elders of the forest, we are apt to 
forget that it is not to be measured by the standard of 
man or of the higher animals ; for it is really not the 
ineasuie of an individual existence, but, as itwero, of the 
duration of an empire or a nation. A tree is a p'opulous 
community, presided over by an oligarchy^ qf which the 
flowers are the aristocracy, and the leavi^h the working- 
classes. The life of the individual members of the com¬ 
monwealth is brief enough, but the state of which they 
are members, has often a vast duration; and some of 
those whose ages we have referred to, coulit they take 
cognisance^ of human alFairs, would look with contempt 
upon the instability and irregularity of human govern¬ 
ments and states, as compared with the unchanging order 
and sk.curity of their own. — Professor Forbes in Art- 
Journal. 

, WHISKY AND MISEKY. 

Whisky and misery, whichever be cause, whichever bo 
effect, always go together. There has been, .as is well 
known, a failure of the potato-crop, and consequently u 
famine, in the West Highlands and Hebrides, In the 
island of Mull, about L.3000 of money raised in charity 
was B^ijit in the year ending October 10 , 1848, for the 


cleeiii^iiary support of the people. In the same space 
of time, the expenditure of the people on whisky was 
L^009 I We do not know how much had jiroviously 
been spent on whisky in that island ; but we may judge 
from tilt fact ascertained regarding Skye. In the year 
ending October 10,* 1860, the sum paid in the latter 
isjpnd for wlysky was L.l 0,855—considerably more than 
doitble the amouta expended in by the Destitution 

Fund, and more than double the consumption if the same 
distriid in 1845, the year before the distress oomiueiiced ! 
‘ That is,’ says the Quarterly Jteview, which quotes 
the facts from excellent authority, * the increated con¬ 
sumption of whisky exactly tallies with the extraneous 
aid received; in other words, the whole amount of 
charitable assistance went in wkisky ! * 
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THE DINNER-BELL. 

In one of Webster’s magniflucnt speeches, he remarks 
that BO vast are the possessions of England, that her 
moVning drum-beat, following the sun ami keeping 
company with the hours, circles the Htfrtli daily with 
one continuous and unbroken strain of its martial airs. 
There is another musical sound, within the Briti.sh 
islands themselves, which docs not as yet cpiite traverse 
the whole horary circle, but bids fair to do so in the 
course of time, and to this wo would diive*- the atlcfltion , 
of the American secretary, as a fitting subject ibr a new 
peroration. We allude to t'’*' ..j^nner-bellf At noon, 
in the rural districts of England, this channin^^sound 
is heard tinkling melodiously from farm or village 
factory; at one, in the more crowded haunts of industry, 
the strain is taken up cro it dies ; and by the time it 
rexu'hcs ^(^otland, a full hungry ijcal swells forth at 
two. At throe till past four tliere is a continuous ring 
from house to Rouse of the small country gentry; and 
at five this becomes more distinct and sonorous in tlie 
towns, increasing in importance till six. From that 
time till seven and half-past, it waxes more and more 
tashionable in the tone, till at eight it stops abrujitly : 
not like an air brought to a conclusion, but like one 
broken off accidentally, to be by and by resumed. 

The dinner hours of the labouring-class ar# no 
doubt regulated according to busines.s, and perhajis 
receive some modification from national cliaractcr. Au 
Englishman, for instance, is said to work best after his 
meal, and accordingly his dinner makes its appearance 
sometimes as early as noon, but never later than one; 
while a Scotchman, who is fit for anything when half- 
starved, is very properly kept without solid food till 
two o’clock. As for the smaller gentry, who sc^A to 
dine at workmen’s liours, and yet do not pretend to the 
abnegation of the great, they may follow their own' 
fancy without doing any harm to others; but the case 
is different as regards the hours assigned to ihwer- 
parties, for these affect the health and conjfort of the^ 
whole body of the gentry together. * 

Wo are no enemy to dinner-parties; on the con¬ 
trary, we think we have not enough of them, and we 
never shall have enough, till some change takes place 
in their, constitution. We aro a small gentleman our¬ 
selves, %ho dine at the modest hour of four, and what 
is the we to. us of a six or seven o’clock invitation ? 
We accept it, of course, being socially disposed, and 
. being, mo^ver, philosopher enough to see that such 
meetings are go<^ for in soclet/: hjit so fair M*the 
' meal itseff g 0 es, iR|8 fo uis either useless or disagreeable. 
If we have ditwd already; tte ^ not wMit another dinner; 
and if we have notdiiii^ Oar appetite is lost from sheer 


It is vain to say, Let u»all dine lmbituall 3 '' at 
siSs^seven—eight o'clock. Few of ns will—few of us 
can—none of us ou;j|it. Nature demands a solid meal 
at a much earlier liour; and true refiiicrtient suggests 
tliat the object of the evening reunion should not be the 
sati.sfaction of tlic day’s hunger. Only half of this fact 
is seen by tlie cl,asse.s who give the law to fashion, and 
that half consists of the grosser aiuj coarser necessity. 
They have ii.Iread}’^, more esi)eeiai^ at their country 
seats, taken to the tiffin of tlie East, and at a rcoson- 
,ablo hour make a regular dinner of hot meats, and 
all the usual neccssories, under the name of lunch. 
So complete is this meal, that the ladies, led away 
no doubt by association, meet some hours after¬ 
wards in mj’sterious conclave, to drink what our 
ancestors called ‘a dish of tea;’ and havilig dims 
diluted the juices of their stomachs for the reception 
of another suiiply of heavy fdbd, they descend to 
dinner! 

The evening dinner is, tliorefore, a mere sliow- 
dinner, or smnetliiiig wj^rse. But it is still more objec¬ 
tionable on the score of taste thgp on the score of 
health. We find no fault witji thb elegances of the 
table, ill plate, crystal, china, and so fortli; HUt an 
English dinner is not an elegant meal. The guests arq,^ 
suiijioscd, by a polite fiction, to have the hunger of the 
wliolc day to satisfy, and provision is made accordingly. 
Varieties of soup, fish, fiesh, fowlj game, rich - mode 
dixies, load the board siircoil for a group of well-dressed 
men and women, known to have already dined, and who 
would affect»to shudder at so heavy a meal, if it was 
termed supper. There is a grossness in this arran^ment 
•which is strangely at variance with tlie real advance¬ 
ment of the age in refinement; but it has likewise a 
paralj'sing effect both upon the freedom and delicacy 
of social intercourse. Those show-dinners ore too 
costly to bc' numerous, ftven a comparatively wealthy, 
man is cof||pelled to look closely to the number of his 
el^crtainments. Ho scrutinises th» claims •of his 
^uaintauce; lie kceps-a debtor and creditor account 
of Winners with them; and if now and tlien he tnvites 
a Aest for the sake of his social qualities, he seta him 
dow* in the bill of cost. Tins docs away with all tljo 
fines social feelings which it should hq the-province 
of Acli nicctiugs t« foster and gratffy, and adds a 
tontj of moral -Pulgarity to the material vulgarity 
of the repast. # 

% Is it impossiye to bring about a reform in this 
important matter ? Difficult, ^ot iiupossiUc. Dinner¬ 
giving is not au integral (art X tliCNmonarohy, and it 
mig\it therefore be touched-*—if not todrudelv—without 
a political'revolution. The grdnd ^tacld wo^iid bc 
the unsettled ctelms, «A has given*B a show-dinner, 
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and it is the duty of B to return It. Imitation fbr 
invitation is the layr of^he game. How, then, stands 
the account? Would it be necessary to institute a 
dinner-insolvency court, where all defaulters might 
take the benefit of the act? We think not. No 
creditor in his senses would refuse a handsome com¬ 
position ; and if it could bo shewn—as it might in the 
present'oase—that the composition was in real, though 
not ostensible value, equivalent to the debt, liesitation 
would vanish. Before proceeding torshew this, wo 
shall present what may bo called the common-sense 
statement of the whole case:— 

Mankind in their natural'state dine at noon, or at 
least in the middle of the working-day. It is tlfii 
middle meal of the da^^thc central of three. In our 
artificial system of society, it has been postponed to a 
late hour of the afternoon, so as cither to become the 
second of two meals, or, rvhere I’unch is taken, the 
third of three. The change is not cousisteiit with 
hygienic principle; for, if lunch be nut taken, the 
interval between breakfast and dinner is too great, and 
in that case hunger tempts to make the meal too heavy 
for the exhausted'*]powers of the stouumh: if, on the 
contrary, lunch be taken, dinner becomes an absurdity, 
as in that case a meal so elaborate and heavy is not re¬ 
quired, and caimot healthfully be partaken of at so late 
on hour. Nevertheless, in a plan of life whicli devotes 
the eight or nine hours after breakfast either to business 
or to out-door amusements, it is needless to think of 
reviving the old meridian dinner for any but laiiiea and 
Other stay-at-home people; nor oven for them, seeing 
tliat they must be mcinly determined in their arrange¬ 
ments by those leading members of the family who 
have to spend tlirft part of the day away from home. 

There is a need for some refonn which would at 
once accommodate the busy, And save the multitude 
ftom the disadvantages of heavy six-and-scvcn-o’clock 
dinners. This might be cfToctcd by arranging for only 
a supper at six or seven o’clock-rtbat is, some lighter 
' meal than dinner—cleaving every' one to take such a 
lunch in the middle of the day as he could find an opiwr- 
tunity of eating. Let this supper be the meal of family 
reunions—the meal of society. Composed of a few light 
taeteftil dishes, accompanied by other indulgences, ac¬ 
cording to taste or inclination, and followed by coflec, 
it would be a cheerful and not necessarily unhoalthful 
afiair. As a meal to wliich to invite friends, being^ 
cheaper, it would allow of mure society being indulged 
in tliaa is compatible with the monstrous jnesent- 
mehts of meat and drink whkh constitute the.modern' 
company dinner. It would fc ■ practically a revival of 
those nice supper-parties wlueh ou]i; giwndfathcrs 
indulged in afl^ the hours of business, and of* de 
pleasantness of*which we have such glowing account 
Thfit this is really the common-sense view of Ihb 
question, can hardly be doubted. By bringingAhe 
cost'witliin reasonable limits, the plan proposed relpves 
the entertainment fix)m morM vulgarity; and by j/'oid- 
ing all suggestion of a meeting fpr the gratiflcatiln of 
mere physical hunger, it relieves it firom maferial 
vulgarity. We have l|l||ghed too heartily at* the 
dinner of the ancients in ^spgrine Pickle,’ to wish to 
lead back the age to a classic mod^; and yet on aR 
wibjeqts connec^ with* taste, there are some things 
to ^ learned from that people whose formative genius 
is stUl the^’weadBr cif<the w(wld. The meal'of society 
among the Oreekk’ consisted of, only two courses, or, to 


speak more strictly, of one course and a dessert; and 
the first or solid course was in all probability made 
up of small portions of earh kind of food. The more 
vulgar Romans added in all coses a third, but occa¬ 
sionally a fourth, fifth, sixth, even a seventh course; 
and at the fall of the empire, barbarian taste uniting 
with the blmi luxury of Rome, heaped viand upon 
viand, and course upon course, till the satire of a later 
poet became mere common-place:— 

* Is t^is a dinner, this a genial room ? 

No; ’tis a temple, and a hecatomb 1 ’ 

Tliis extravagance has gradually given way in the 
course of civilisation. We liave no more meals con¬ 
sisting of a score of courses; no more gilded pigs, fish, 
and poultry; no more soups, each of three or four 
different colours: but as yet we are only in the midst 
of the transition, and have not got back even to tllo 
comparative refinement of the Greeks. At the end of 
their first coursy, the more earthly part of the enter¬ 
tainment was already over. Then the guests washed 
their hands; then they were presented with perfumes 
and garlands of flowers; and then they drank wine, 
accompanied with the singing of the psean and the 
sound of flutes. Simh adjuncts, with us, would for the 
most part bo out of place and time; but some of them 
might ho taken metaphorically, and others entirely 
changpjl—such as the libation to the gods'—to suit a 
new< religious fooling, and a new form of manners. 
The modern ccem might thus be mode to surpass that 
of the anmonts in refinement and elegance; and it 
would include, as a matter of course, some of the 
amusements—varying from a song to a philosophical 
discussion—which gave the charm to their symposia. 

As for the symposium, wo shall have notliing to do 
w'ith that vexed subject, further than just to hint—for 
wo should be loath to exclude from the benefit of our 
proposed reform a certain numerous and respectable 
class of the community—that in ancient times it had 
no necessary connection with the dinner at all. A 
littltt wine-and-wator was drunk during the dessert— 
never during the first course-and tlieu the meal was 
over. The symposium was literally a drinking-party, 
giyen, for the sake of convenience, after the dinner¬ 
party ; but so iar from forming a part of the latter, 
the guests were sometimes different. It was, m &ct, 
in this respect, like the cyenjig-ebmpany wo occasion¬ 
ally fl'nd assembled jn the drawing-room on getting up 
front. showT^nners. 

But sjjjjh references to the customs of bygone ages 
■are introduced merely to shew, that among the most 
accoi%iighed people of history, the social meal was 
lookql upon as » field for the display of taste, not of 
Jiitat/baxbaxian magnificence whidt consists in quantity 
•t»id 'cost. "The ccena of the modems should fer excel 
that otvthe Greeks in elegance, refinement, and sim¬ 
plicity. \ We have all history for our teacher; we have 
a finer s^tem of morals; we have a purer and holier 
religion; and a corresponding inflnenoe should be fidt 
in our sociM manners. When the olqoct of the feast 
is no longer.the aatisfeetkm ttf mere physical hunger, 
it should ba something intended to mlniSM to the 
appetites of tW ujind. When the dinn«? is no longer 
thes chief thiiiU, gome trouble will doubtless be taken 
with the aworfenent of the composgr: Simultaneously 
witb the busi^ss of eating and drinking,, we shall 
have , anecdote soi^, music; smiles, dud laughter. 
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to make ns forget the business or troubles of the day j 
and in the morning, instead of arranging our debtor 
and creditor accoimt of inyitationa, we shall throw in 
the evening’s gratification to strike the balance, and 
then make haste to begin a new score. • 

• i” 

TWO KINDS OF HONESTY. 

Some ’ few years ago, there tesided in Long Acre an 
eccentric old Jew, named Jacob Benjamin: he kept 
a seed shop, in which he likewise carried on—not a 
common thing, we believe, in London—the sale of 
meal, and had risen from the lowest drJgs ff poverty, 
by industry and self-denial, till ho grew to be an 
affluent tradesman. He was, indeed, a rich man; for 
us he had neither wife nor child to spend his money, 
nor kith nor kin to borrow' it of him, ho had a grcaL 
deal -more than he knew what to do wdth. Lavisir 
it on himself he could not, for his early habits stuck 
to l)im, and his wants were few. lie was tiJways 
clean and decent in his dress, but he had no taste for 
elegance or splendour in any form, nor had even the 
pleasures of the table any charms to liim; so that, 
though he was no miser, his money kept on accumu¬ 
lating, whilst it occurred to him now and then to 
wonder what ho should do with it hereafter. One 
would think he need not have wondered long, when 
there W'erc so many people suffering from the wiyit of 
what he abounded in; but Mr Be jamin, hoiest, 
man, had his crotchets like other folk.s. In the first 
pl.aco, ho liad less sympathy’ povcrty*than might 
have been expected, conswtering how poor bad 
once been himself; but he had a theory, just i% the 
main, though by no moans without its exceptions— 
that the indigent have generally themselves to thank 
for their privations. Judging from bis own experience, 
he believed that there was bread for everybody that 
would take tlie trouble of earning it; and as he had 
had little difficulty in resisting temptation himself, and 
was not philosopher enough to allow for the varieties 
of human character, he had small compassion fur those 
who injured their prospects by yielding to it. Tlien 
he had found, on more than ono occasion, tliat even to 
tlie apparently well-doing, assistance was not always 
serviceable. Endeavour w’as relaxed, and gratuities, 
once received, were looked for again. Doubtless, part 
of this evil result was to be sought in Mr Benjaffliii’s 
own defective mode of proceeding; l)ut I repeat, be 
was no philosopher, and in matters of tliis sort he did 
not see much farther than his nose, which was, however, 
a very long one. 

To public charities he sometimes subscribed liberally; 
but his hand was frequently withheld by a doubt 
regarding tlie judicious expenditure of the funds, and 
this doubt was especially fortified after chanoiiut to 
see one day, as he was passing the Crown’nnd 
Anchor Tavern, a concourse of gentlemen turn out, 
with very flushed faces, who had been dining toge¬ 
ther for the benefit of some savages in the Southern 
Pacific Ocean, accused of devouring human* flesh 
—a practice so abhorrent to Mr Benjamin, that he 
had subscribed for their conversion, But»'failing Srr 
perceive the connection betwixt the dinner and that 
desirable Vousummation, his name appeared henceforth 
less ^qurattiy in printed lists, and he felt more Un¬ 
certain than before as to what branch of unknown 
posterity he should be<iueath his fortune. 

In tM meanthne, he kept on the even tenor of his 
way, standing behind his counter, and serving Ms cus¬ 
tomers, assisted by a young woman called Leah Lect, 
whq acted as Ma lAopwoman, and in whom, on the 
whole, he f«3fe tiiorQ..jtatonft than in anybody els^ in 
the world, iiumind) that U even sometimes glanced 
across his mind, whether he should not make her the 
heiress of Ml.hts Wealflh. He never, however, gave hbr 
the least reason to expect sUdt a thing, being Mmself 


incapable of' conceiving, that if he entertained* the 
notion, he ought to prepare her by education &r the 
good-fortune that awaited her. But he neither per¬ 
ceived lids necessity, nor, if he had, would he have 
liked to lose the services of a person he had been so 
long accustomed to. 

At length, ono day a new idea struck him. lie had 
been reading the story of Ids namesake, Benjamin, in 
the Old Testament, and the question occurred toliim, 
hov^many amongst his purchasers of Jhe poorer class— 
and all who cmiie to his shgp personally were of that 
class—would wing bJ#k a piece of money they might 
find amongst their meal, and he thought he should like 
to try a few of them that wore Ids regular customers. 
The experiment would uniusedds mind, and the money 
he might lose by it he did not care' for. So ho began 
jgrlth shillings, slipping one in amongst the flour before 
*18 handed it to the purehascr. ^ut the shillings ne\ or 
crane back—jicrhaps people did not think so small a 
sum worth returning; so he went on to half-crowns 
and crowns, and now and then, in very particular 
eases, ho oven ventured a gufliea; but it was always 
with the same luck, and tlic longer lie tried, the more 
he distrusted tliero being any honesty in the world, and 
the more disposed lie felt to leave all his money to 
Ijcah I.eet, who had lived with IditV so long, and to his 
belief, liad never ivronged 1dm of a penny. 

‘Wliat’s this you have pul into tlie gruel, Mary ?’ 
said a pale, sickly-looking man one evening, taking 
BOiuetliing out of his mouth, wldeb he hold towards 
the feeble gleams emitted by a farthing rush-light 
standing on the mantel-piece. 

‘ 'What is it, father?’ inquired a young girl, approach¬ 
ing him, ‘ Isn’t tlie gruel good ? ’ 

‘It’s good enough,’ replied tite man; ‘but her.j's 
sometidng in it; it’s a shilling, I believe.’ 

‘ it’s a guinea, 1 declare! ’ exclaimgd the girl, as she 
took the coin from him and examined it nearer the 
liglit. ^ 

‘ A guinea! ’ repeated the man^ ‘ well, that’s the 
first bit of luck I’ve bad these severaycars or more. It 
never could have come when weVanted it worse. *Shew 
it us liere, M-arj’.’ 

‘ But it’? not ours, father,’ said Mary. ‘ I paid away 
the last shilling we had for the meal, and here’s the 
change.’ 

‘ Uod has sent it us, girl! lie saw our distress, and 
hc^sent it us in His mercy 1 ’ said the man, grasping the 
Iiiece of gold with his thin, bony fingers. 

‘It must she Mr Benjamin’s,’ returned she.' ‘He 
uiu.st have dropped it into the meal - tub that (Stands 
by the counter.’ 

• ‘ How do you know that ? ’ inquired the man ■w'ilh an 
impatient tone and a lialf-angry glance. ‘How can 
you tell how it camg into the gruel? Perhaps it was 
lying at the bottom of me basin, or at the bottom of 
the sauce-pan. Most likely it was.’ • 

‘ O no, f|th#r,’ sairi Mary: ‘ it is long since we had 
a^guinca.’ • ■ 

t A guinea that wc knew of; but I’v8 had plenty in 
ml time, and how do you know this is not one had 
ovvlooked ? ’ 

^We’ve wanted a guinea too -much to overlook one,’ 
ansmered she. ‘But never mind, father; eat your 
gruel, and don’t think of it: your cheeks are getting 
quiti red with talking so: and you won’t be able to 
sleef when you to bed'. * 

• 1 don’t expect to 8leGp!,®||d the man peeirtthly; ‘ I 
sever do sleep.’ ^ w 

^ ‘ I think, you #111, after that nice gruel I ’ said Mary, 
throwing her arms round Ms ilegk, a^ tenderly kissing 
Ms cheek. 

‘And a minca tn it to it 4 reli 8 \ too!’ re¬ 
turned the mthcr, with a faint smile end an esibreesion 
of ntfhncBs, betokeningsan Inner naltire very different 
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from the exterior which sorrow and poverty had 
iiiorustcd on it. 

His daughter then proposed that he should go to' 
bed; and having assisted him to undress, and arranged 
her little household matters, she retired behind a 
tattered, drab-coloured curtain which shaded her own 
mattress, and laid herself down to rest. 

The apartment in whicli this little smie occurred, 
was'bn the attic storey of a mean house, situated in one 
of the narroAv courts or alleys betwixt the Strand*and 
Drury Lane. 'Ine furniture it contaiiU’d was of the 
poorest description; the cracked w indmv - panes w'crc 
coated with dust; and the scanty lire in the grate, 
although the evening was cold enough to ntake a large 
one desirable—all combined Ja testify to tlie poverty of 
the inhabitants. It was a sorry retreat lor declining; 
years and sickness, and a sad and cheerless honu; for 
tlie fresh check and pifkd hopes of youth; ami all tlie 
worse, that neither fatlicr nor daugliter was ‘ to ti>e 
manner lamt;’ for poor .John Glcgp liad, as he said, had 
plenty of guineas in his time; at least, wliat should 
have been plenty, had' they been wisely hu.sbaiided. 
But .lohn, to de,*eribe the thing ns lie saw' it himself, 
had always ‘had luck against him.’ It did not signify 
what he undertook, his undertakings invariably turned 
out ill. 

He was Iwrn in Scotland, and had passed a great 
portion of his life there; but, unfortunately for him, he 
had no Scotch blood in his veins, or he might have, 
been blessed with some small modicum of the caution 
for which that nation is said to lie distiuguislicd. His 
father liad bcsni a cooper, and when ijuite a young man, 
John had succeeded to a ■well-established business in 
AbordcQU. Ilis principal-commeree consisted in furnish¬ 
ing the retail-dealers witli cask.s, wherein to pack their 
dried fish; but partly,fnnn good-nature, and piirtly from 
indolence, he allowed thenr to run such long aceounts, 
that they were apt to overlook the delit altogether in 
their calculations, and to take refuge in haiikrnptey 
when the demand was pressed and the supply of goods 
withheld—his negligence thus proving, in it.s results, as 
injurious to them .as to himself. Five hundred pounds 
embanked in a scheme projected by a too saiiguiue 
friend for establishing a local newspaper, wliicli ‘ died 
„Cre it was bom;’ and a fire, oeemring at a time that 
John hod omitted to retiew his insuranec, had seriously 
damaged his n'sonrecs, wlieii some matter of business 
having taken lilm to tlie Isle of Man, he was agreeably 
surprised to find that his branch of trade, which liaiLof 
late years laicn alarniiiigly declining in Aberdeeji, was 
there iji the jnn.st floarishin.g condition^. Delighted 
with tjje prospect this state of affairs opened, and ciiger 
to quit the spot where misfortune liod so unrelentingly 
pursued him, John, having first seetircd a house at 
Ramsay, returned to fetclt his wife, cluldren, and mer¬ 
chandise, to tills new home. Having freighted a small 
vessel for their conveyance, lA expected to be deposited 
at his own dmir; but he hud unhappily forgotten to 
'Rscortaiu the character of the eaptain, ■w ho, under pre¬ 
tence that, if he entered the harbom-, he if.'iould prji- 
bably ftc wimvbound for several weeks, persiiaipd 
tliem to go ashore in a small boat, promising to 
till they had landed their goods.; but the ho.at Inulino 
sooner returned to the ship, than, spreading Jits ptiU 
to the wind, he was soon out of sight, leaving Johiwand 
his family on the beach, with—to recur to his ^wn 
phraseology—‘notiung but what they stood up iii. • 

Having with some difficulty found shelter foil the 
night, they proceeded om|||he following morniug "n a 
boat to Runsay ; bpt her^Tl was found that, owing to' 
Bome inrormolity, the people -^o hadcposscssion of thir 
house iiefused to give it un, and the wanderers were 
obliged to take refuge fit an inn. The next thing .was 
to pnrshe, afid rtliovcr tite lost goods; but some weoks 
elapsed imvm a(! opportunity of doing sti could be, 
found; and at length, when Jqjin.did reach Liverpool, \ 


the Captain luul left it, carrying away with him a 
considerable share of the property. With the remainder, 
John, after many expenses (gnd delays, returned to the 
island, and resumed his business. But ho soon dis¬ 
covered dto his cost, that the calculations he had made 
were quite fullaeious, owing to iiis having neglected 
tb inquire whether the late prosperous season been 
a normal or an exceptional one. Unfortunately, it 
was the latter; and severAl very unfavourable ones that 
succeeded, reduced the family to, great distress, and 
finally to utter ruin. 

Relinquishing Ms shop and his goods to his cre¬ 
ditors, >fo|)u 'Olegg, licart-sick and weary, sought a 
refuge in London — a proceeding to which he was 
ni’ged liy no prudential motives, but rather by the 
de.sire to fly us far as possible from the scenes of his 
vexatious and disapiHiintmcnts, and because be had 
heard that the metropolis was a place in which a man 
might conceal his imverty, and sufi'er and starve at his 
ease, untroubled by imiiertincnt curiosity or officious 
benevolence ; and, above all, believing it to be the spot 
where he was least likely to fall in witli any of M.s 
former Hcquain|;vnce. 

Rut here a new calamity awaited him, worse than 
all the rest. A fever broke out iu the elosely-popii- 
lat(d noighliourliood in which they had fixed their 
abode, anil first two of his three cliildrcn took it, and 
died^- and then himself and Ms wife — rendered meet 
subjects for infeetion by anxiety of mind and poor 
living—■were attacked with the disease. He recovered; 
at least he'Survived, though with uu enfeebled coiisli- 
tutioiu.but he lost his wife, a wi.se and patient woman, 
wlKyhad been his eomforlor and sustaincr througli 
all iii.s misfortunes — misfortunes which, after vainly 
endeavouring to avert, she supported with heroic and 
uncomiiliiiuing fortitude; but dying, she left Mm a 
precious legacy in Mary, wiio, with a line nature, and 
the benefit of her mother’s jirccept and example, had 
lieeu to him ever since a treasure of filial duly and 
tenderness. 

A faint light dawned through the dirty window on 
the morning succeeding the little event with which we 
opened our story, when Mary rose softly from her 
humble couch, and stepping lightly to where her 
father’s clothes lay on a chair, at the foot of his bed, 
she put her hand into Ms ■waistcoat - jiocket, and, 
extrKoting therefrom the guinea which had been found 
ill the gruel the iireceding evening, slio transferred it 
to her own. She then dressed liersclf, and having 
ascertained that her father still slept, she quietly left 
the room. 'I’lie hour was yet so early, and the streets 
so deserted, that Mary almost trembled to find herself 
in them alone; but she was anxious to do what she 
considered her duty witliout the pain of contention. 
John.Glegg was naturally an honest and well-inten- 
tionf^d man, but the weakness that had blasted Ms life 
adhered to Min still. They were doubtless in terrible 
need of the guinea, and since it was not by aijj^ means 
certain that the real owner would be found, ho saw no 
great diarm in appropriating it; but Mary wasted no 
casuistry on the matter. That the money was not 
dcgitimatciy theirs, and that they had no right to 
retain it, was’ all she saw; and so seeing, slio acted 
unhesitatingly on her convictions. 

yiie had bought the meal at Mr Benjamin’s, because 
her father complained of tliq quality m that she pro¬ 
cured in the smaller simps, mid on this occasion he had 
served her himself. From the earliness of tlm hour, 
however, though the shop was opeq, he was not in it 
when she arrived on her errand of restitution; but 
addi-essing Leah Leet, who was dusting tlie counter, 
she mentioned tlie circumstance, and tendered the 
guinea;* which the other took and dropped into the till, 
without acknowledgment or remark. Now Mary had 
not restoreil the money with any view to praise or 
reward: the thought of dtber liad not occurred to 
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her; l)Ut slio was, nevertlieless, pained by the dry, yon could do very well for 3 ' 0 ur 8 clf, and I think*Hiat 
cold, thankless manner with winch the restitution was pretty face of yours would ftet^pu a husband perhaps,’ 
accepted, and she felt thstj a little civility w'ould not And Mary flung her arms about his neck, and tolj 


have been out of place on such an occasion. 


And Mary flung her arms about ids neck, and tolj 
him how willing she was to work for him, and how 


She was thinkix^ of this on her way back, when she forlorn she should be witliout him, and desired she 
observed Mr Benjamin on tlie opposite side of the might never hear anj’ more of such wicked wishes, 
street. The Ihct was, tliat ho did not sleep at the Still, she had an ardent desire to give him tlie fowl and 


'street. The Ihct was, tlutt ho did not sleep at the 
sliop, but in one of the suburbs of the mctro^lis, and 


Still, she had an ardent desire to give him tlie fowl and 
the ale he had longed for, for his next Sunday’s dinner ; 


he was now proceeding fnfln his residence to Long but, alas ! she could not compass it. But on tliat very 
Acre. When he caught her eye, he was standing still SuAlaj', the one that succeeded tl||>se little events, 
on the pavement, and locking, as it appeared, at her, LcaliLeetapi^ared with a smart new bonnet and gown, 
so she dropped him a courtesy, and widked forwards ; at n tea-party given 'JJr Mr Benjamin to three or four 
while the old mim said to himself: ‘ 'riiat’s tiie girl that of his intimate friends. He was in the habit of giving 


It’s tjie girl that of his intimate friends. He was in the habit of giving 
got the guinea in her meal ycstenlny. 1 wonder if she such small inexpensive entertainments, and ho made 
has been to return it!’ it a point to invito Leah a partly because she made the 

It was Mary’s pure, innocent, but dejected conn- tea for liim, and partly because be wished to keep her 
tenanec, that had induced him to make her the subject jJjCit of otlicr society, lest slie should get married and 
of one of his most costly experiments. He tliought if Te((ge him—a tiling he iiiuch deprecated on all accounts, 
there was such a thing as honesty in the world, that it She was aeeustoiued to his basiiicss, he was accustomed 
would find a fit refuge in that young bosom; and tlie to her, and, above ail, she was so honest! 

early honr, and the direction in which she was coming. But there are various kinds of liohestj’. Mary 

led him to hope that ho might sing Kvrfka at lust, (ilegg’s was of the jmre sort ; it was such as mature 
When he entered the shop, Leah sj^iod behind the and licr mother had instilled into her: it was the 
counter, as usual, looking very staid and demure; but honesty of Jiigli principle. But Leah was honest, 

all she said was, ‘Good-momiiig;’ and when he inquired because she had been tmigli 

if anybody h.od been there, she quietly answered: 'No; policy: and as she had Ik 
nobody.’ extremely necessary that slu 

Mr Benjamin was confirmed in his .axiom; hut he ! axiom, or she might come t( 
consoled himself with the idea, that t... the girl wnsJ like otliers she saw, who 1 
doubtless very poor, the guinea might be of some use failing in this particulhr. 
toiler. In the meantime, was boiliflg the gruel Now, after all, this is hu 


ill she said was,‘Good-momiiig;’and when ho inquired because she had been taught that Iionesty is the best 
f anybody h.ad been there, she quietly answered: 'No; policy: and as she had licr livfflg to earn, it was 
lobody.’ i extremely necessary that she should he guided by the 

Mr Benjamin was confirmed in his axiom; hut he ! axiom, or she might come to poverty and want bread, 
lonsoled himself with the idea, that i... the girl wasJ like others slie saw, wlio lost giitxl situations from 
loubtless very poor, the guinea might be of some use failing in this particulhr. 


toiler. In the meantime, was boilifig the gruel Now, after all, this is hut a sandy foundation for 

for her father’s breakfast, the only food she cout^^afford I honest j'; because a person who is not actuated by a 
him, till she got a few shillings that were owing % Iier higher motive, will naturally have no objection to a 
for needle-work. little peculation in a safe w’ay—that is, wlscn they 

‘ Well, father, dear, how are you this morning V’ think there is no possible chance of being’ found out. 
‘ I scarce know, Marj'. I’ve been dreaming; and it In short, such honesty is hut a ci^interfeit, and, like all 
w-os so like reality, that I can hardly believe yet it was counterfeits, it will not stand the wear and tear of the 
a dream;’ and his eyes wandered over the room, as if genuine article. >Snch, however, was I.c.ah’8, who Inul 
looking for something. been bred up by worldly-wise teachers, who noitlicr 

‘ Whnt is it, fatlu'r ? Do you want j'onr brcakfii.st ? taught nor knew .any better. Entirely ignorant of Mr 
It will he ready in five minutes.’ Benjamin’s eccentric method of' seeking, what two 


ting for something. been bred up by worldly-wise teachers, who noitlicr 

Whnt is it, fatlii'i' ? Do you want j'onr brcakfii.st ? taught nor knew .any better. Entirely ignorant of Mr 
vill he ready in five minutes.’ Benjamin’s eccentric method of' seeking, what two 

I’vo been dreaming of a roast fowl and a glass of j thousand years ago Diogenes thougkt it worth while to 


Scotch ale, Mary. 1 thouglit you came in witli tlic 
fowl, and a bottle in your hand, and said: *' See, father, 


look for with a lantern, she cotTsidered that the .guinea 
brought back by Mary was a waif, which might be 


this is what I’ve bought witli the guinea w'c found in appropriated withoilt the smallest danger of being- 


the meal!”’ | 

‘ But I couldn’t do that, father, you know* It 
wouldn’t have been honest to spend other peopl(’’s 
money.’ I 


called to account for it. It had prohablj", she thought, 
been dropped into the meal-tnb ly some careless cus¬ 
tomer, who would not know how ito hiwl lost it; and, 
e’Kn if it were her master’s, he must also be quite 

_A _• l.-.A Al...*. t 1 _l_1 ‘A _..1_ Ja 


‘Nonsense!’ answ'orcd John. ‘Whose money i.s it, ignorant of the acehlent that had placed it wliere it 
I should like to know? What belongs to no one, we was found. •'J'hc girl was a stranger in the shop; she 


may as well claim as anybody else.’ 

‘ But it must belong to somebody; and, as I knew it 
was not ours, I’ve carried it back to Mr Benjamin.’ * 
‘ You have’ said Glegg, sitting up in bed. ^ _ 


‘ Yes, I have, father. Don’t be angry. I’m sure jmu 
won’t when you think bettor of it.’ 

But John was very angry indeed. He was dreadfully 
disappointed at losing the delicacies that his sick 


had never been there till the day before, ani^ might 
never be there again; and, if she were, it was not likely 
she would speak to Mr Benjamin. So there could be 
no risk, .as far as she could see; and the money came 


I’m sure j'ou just apropos to pufchaw’ some new attire that the 


change of sc.vson renderifl de.sirable. 

Many of us now alive \'an remember the beginning, 
of what te c^lcd tlie sanitary movement, previous to 


appetite hungered for, and which, Uo fancied, •would which as nothing was said ab(\tit the ^retched 


do Wore to restore him than all the doctors’ stuff' in dfc'cUings of the poor, nobody thought of tliein, nor 
London; and, so far, ho was perhaps fight. lie vfce the ill consequences of their dirty, crowded jooms, 
bitterly reproached Mary for want of sympathy with utj| bad ventilation at nil appreciated. At length 
his snflhrings, and was peevish and cross all day. At tlwlidea struck somebody, «’Iio w'rote a pamphlet about 
night, howevi^, his better nature regained the ascend- it, ^lich the public did not read; but as the author 
ant j Mid when he saw the poor girl wipe the tears sen! it to the newspaper editors, they borrowed the 
from her eyes, as her nimble needle flew through the hiul and took up the subject, the importance of which, 

, scams of a shirt she was making for a cheap warehouse by '^ow degrees,epenetrate^ho London mind. Now, 
in the Strand, bis heart relented, and, holding out liis amongst the sources of Mfllth possesseil by Mr Ben- 
hand, he. drew her fondly towards him. Jamin were a great m-BiyTiouses, which, by having 

‘ You’re right, Maiy,’he said,‘and I’m wrong; but mioney at his Aimmand, he had bought cheap from 
I’m not roysrif with .this long illness, and I often t^ink those who could not afor(>j|o wait; and many of 
if I had good food I should get well, and be able to do these were situated in squklid neighbourhoods, and 
something for mysbifr It falls, bawl Upon you, my girl; were inhabited by miserably poor pimple; 4jut as these 
and often when I see you slaving to support my useless people ditf not fall under his eye, he had never thought 
life, 1 wish I was doid and oat of the way; and then of them—he had only tliought of tliiSlr rents, which lie 








received with more or le«t regularity through the handa Mr Benjamin, however^ was at tliat moment enga^ 
of his agent. The sum^due, however, were often deii- in the contemplation of an ill-painted portrait of a girl, 
dent, for sometimes the tenants were unable to pay that was attached by a pip over the chimney-pioee. 
them, because they were so sick they could not work; It was without a frame, for the respectable gilt one 
and sometimes they died, leaving nothing bcliind them that hadiformcrly encircled it, had been taken off, and 
to seize for their debts. Mr Beiyarain had looked upon stjld to buy bread. Nothing'could bo coarser than the 
tills evil as irremediable; but when he heard of the execution of the thing, but as is not unfrequently the 
sanitary movement, it occurred to him, that if he did case with such productions, the likeness was striking; 
something towards rendering Ms property more eligible and Mr Benjamin, being*now in the liabit of seeing 
and wholesome, hf might let Ms rooms to a better drass Mary, who bought all the meal they used at his shop, 
of tenants, and that greatpr certainty of payment, to- recognised it at once, 
gethcr with a little Mgher rent,*Would remunerate him ‘ That's yoiu* daughter, is it?’ he said, 
for the expense of the cleaning and repairs. The idea ‘ Yos, siiy she’s often at your place for meal; and if 
being agreeable both to his love of gain and his bene- it wasn’t too great a liberty, I would ask you, sir, if 
volence, he summoned bis buiWer, and proposed that he you thought you could help her to some sort of employ- 
should accompany him over tliesc tenements, in ordef ment that’s better than sowing; for it’s a hard life, sir, 
that they might agree as to what should be done, and in this close place for a young creature tliat was brought 
calculate the outlay; and the liousc inhabited by Glcgg up in the free country air; not that Mary minds work, 
and his daughter happening to be one of'them, the old but the worst is, there’s so little, to bo got by the 
gentleman, in the natural course oli events, found him- noodle, and it’s such close confinement.’ - 
self paying an unexpt'Cted visit to the unconscious Mr Benjamin’s mind, during this address of poor 
subject of his last experiment; for the last it was, and Glegg’s, was running on his guinea. He felt a distrust 
so it was likely'to remain, though three months had of her honesty-y»r rather of the honesty of both father 
elapsed since he made it; but its ill success liad dis- and daughter; and yet being far from a hard-hearted 
coumged him. Th<}re was something al>out Mary that person, their evident distress and the man’s sickness 
so evidently distinghished her from his usual customers; disposed him to make allowance for them. ‘ They 
she looked so innocent, so modest, and withal so pretty, couldn’t know that the money belonged to me,’ 
that be thought if he failed with her, he was not likely thought ho; adding aloud: ‘ Have you no friends lierc 
to succeed with anybody else. ' in London ?’ 

‘ Who lives in the attics ? ’ ho inquired of Mr Harker, ‘ No, sir, none. I was unfortunate in business in the 
the builder,' as they were ascending the stairs. country, aihl came here hoping for better Idck; but 

‘ There’s a widow and her daughter and son-iu-law, sicknq#« overtook us, and we’ve never been able to do 
with three children, in the back-room,’ answered Mr anyf^bod. But, Mary, my daughter, doesn't want for 
Barker.* ‘J believe tl\o women go out charring, and education, sir; and a more honest girl never lived I’ 
the man’s a brickl.nyer. In the front, there’s a man ‘ Honest, is she?’ said Mr Benjamin, looking Glegg 
called Glcgg and his daughter. I fancy they ’re peoide in the face. 

that have been better off at some time of their lives. ‘ 1 '11 answer for her, sir,’ answered John, who 
He has been a tj;pdcsnian—a cooper, he tells mo ; but thought the old gcutlcman was going to assist her to a 
things went badly with him; and since he came here, situation. ‘ You’ll excuse me mcntionuig it, sir; but 
his wife died of the fever, and hf’s beed so weakly ever perhaps it isn’t everybody, distressed ns we were, that 
since he had it, that;he cun earn notliing. His daughter would have carried back that money she found in the 
lives by her needle*’ meal: but Mary wou/d do it, even when I said that 

MftVy was out; she “liad gone to hike homi! some perhaps it wasn’t yours, and that nobody might know 
work, in hnp®* of getting immediate payment for it. whose it was; which was very wrong of me, no doubt; 
A couple of sliilliugs would purciiase them coni and but one’s mind gets weakened by illness and want, and 
food, and they were much in need of botli. John I couldn’t help thinking of the food it would buy us; 
was sitting by the scanty fire, with his daughter’s hut Mary wouldn’t hoar of it. I’m sure you might 
shawl over his shoulders, looking wan, wasted, and tnist Mary with untold gold, sir; and it would be a 
desponding. ^ real charity to help her to a situation, if you know of 

‘ Mr Benjamin, the landlord, Mr Glcgg,’ said Barker, such a thing.’ 

John knew they owed a little rent, and was afraid Little decinetl Leah that morqing, as she handed 
they had come to demand it. ‘ I’m sorry my daughter’s Mary her quart of meal and the change for her hard- 
out, gentlemen,’ he said. ‘ Will you bo pleased to take ^ earned shilling, that she hod spoiled her own fortunes, 
a chair.’ and that she would, ere night, be called upon to abdi- 

‘Mr Benjamin is going round his property,’ said catOoker stool behind the counter in favour of that 
Barker. ‘He is proposing to make a few repairs, and hum ole customer; and yet so it was. Mr Benjamin 
do a little painting and wli^ewashing, to make the could not forgive her dereliction from honesty; and 
cooms more airy and comfortable.’ the more he had trusted her, the greater was the shock 

‘ That will be a good thing. elr,’*answcVed Aicgg—‘ a to his confidence. Moreover, his short-sighted views 
very good thing • for I believe it is the closeKcss of the of huiffan nature, and his incapacity for comprehending 
place that makOT us country folks ill when we come/o its infinite shades and varieties, caused him to extend 
Londog. I'm sure I’ve never had a day’s health siifcj fifs ill opmfon farther than the delinquent merited. In 
I’ve lived here.’ /, spite of her protestations, be couW not believe that this 

‘You’ve been very unlucky, indeed, Mr Glegg,’mid was her first misdemeanour; but concluded that, Uko 
Harker. ‘ But you know, if we lay out moneyf we many other people in tha world, she iia4 only been 
shall look for a return. We must raise your rent.? reputed honest because iflie had not been found out. 

‘ Ah, sir, I suppose so,’ answered John with a «gh; L^h soon found lierself in the very dilemma had 
‘and how we’re to pay it, I don’t kilow. If I cCuld deprecated, and the apprehension of which had kept 
only get well, I shouldn’t iiiind; for I’d ratJier break her so long practically honest—without » aitustiem, 
stones on the road, or sweep a crossing, than see mj| and with a damaged character, 
poor slaving from morning to Sight for such a As Mary understood book-keeping, the duties of her 
pittuip.* , • I * nemofflee were soon learned j and the only evil attend- 

^>ere to«tlirow down this partition,'and open ing it was, that she could not t^e care of her lirther.. 
aiother sHiidow here,’, said Harker to Mr .Benjamin, Bi|.t detennined not to lose W, IMr,. Benjamin found 
‘ it'woula make a fiorafbrtable wartment of it. There ineMis to teamcile tho4ilficulty by giving them a room 
■wo^d be room, tbSn, for a bed in the recess.' behind the shop, where they lived very comfortably, 

■ '.ill' ' ■ . . . ‘i 
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till Glegg, recorering some portion 6f health, was able 
to work a little at Ws trade. _ . 

Li process of time, hoigerer, as infirmity began to 
disable Mr Benjamin for the daily walk from his resi¬ 
dence to his shop, he left the whole management of the 
business to the father and daughter, receiving every 
shilling o^the profits, except the moderate salaries ne 
gavo'thcfln, which were sufficient to furnish them with 
dl the necessaries oflife, thmigh nothing beyond. But 
when the old gentleman died, and his wiil vitas opened, 
it Was found that he hac! left everything he possessed 
to Mary Glegg; except one guinea, which, without, 
alleging any reason, he bequeathed to Eeal^Beet. 


DECIMAL SYSTEM OE COINAGE. 
Tub pounds, shillings, and pence which served for the 
simple reckonings of our fathers, have entailed upon 
us a' highly complicated system of accounts since 
we have become a great commercial people. Steam- 
engines, locomotives, and electric telegraphs have mul¬ 
tiplied our transactions a htindredfuld, but no adequate 
labour-saving machinery has been int?oduced into the 
counting-house, where the value of these transactions 
has to be recorded and adjusted. The simple and 
scientific method of computation by what is called the 
decimal system, is used at this moment, we nr# told, 
by more than half the human race. Not only has if 
liecn by law established in of the«cuuntries of 
Europe, but throughout the great enipires (rf China 
and Russia; it is penetrating the Ottoman ]%ipire; 
it has obtained n footing in Persia and Egj’pt; and it 
is universal in the United States of America, whence 
it has made its way into several other transatlantic 
states. Among ourselves, the tiling is approved and 
admired in the abstract, but we dread the trouble it 
would give us to fall into a method to which we are 
unaccustomed; and we apprehend, on very insufficient 
trrounds, that much confusion would arise during the 
transition. Moreover, it is to be feared that out of a 
spirit of prejudice or contradiction, many would not, 
even under the penalties of law, adopt the change. 
At this moment, as is well known, certain classes of 
people persist in selling com and other articles by old 
local measures, although at the risk of prosecution. 
Thus, in Scotland, W'o still hear of fidots, bolls, and 
mutchkins, notwithstanding that these antiquated 
measures were abolished upwards of twenty years ago. 
In short, it would appear tliat the change of popular 
denominations in weights, measures, and moneys, is 
one of thfi things which the law, in ordinary ^sircum- 
stances, has great difficulty in reaching. 

This difficulty, however, ought not to ho deemed 
insuperable. The boon given to society by the decimal 
system is worth struggling for. On this account, it 
appears highly desirable that the people m largo 
should be made tlioroughly acquainted wUh its prin¬ 
ciples, and be able to weigh the .advant^es agaifist 
the difficulties of such a change. Some years ago, the 
sttlject was pretty fiiUy discussed in several literary 
and commercial periodicals; and recently, Mr Taylor’s 
little vilork* has presented it in a more permanent 
form. Our own pages appear particularly suitable 
for giyingwidc circulation to a familiar and popular 
exposition af the subject. . 

The ancients used certain letters-to represent^ 
numbers, and we still employ the Roman numeral 
ebanmters as the most elegant way pf expresshig a 
date in typography or sculpture; Wt every one must 

■ * The Decimal Sjrsteqi j «• applied to the Coinage and Weighte 
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see what a tedious business tho, calculation of darge 
sums would be according to this cumbrous system of 
notation: nor is it easy to say whereabouts our com¬ 
mercial status, to say nothing of science, would have 
been to-day, had it never been superseded. The 
Romans themselves, in computing large numbers, 
always had recourse to tho abacus—a counting-ftaino 
with balls on parallel wires, somewhat similar to that 
now used in infant-schools. 

ft was a great step gained, and most important 
preparation ^r clearing away the’ darkness of the 
middle ages by the lijlit or science, when between the 
eighth and thirteenth centuries the use of the characters 
1, 2, 3, &c. was generally established in Europe, having 
been received from Ea.s^rn>natious, long accustomed 
So sciontiHc computations. The great advantage of 
numbers is, that they proceed on the decimal 
systipi—that is, they denote diflerent values according 
to their relative places, each character signifying ten 
times more accordingly as it occupies a platic higher. 
Thus 8, in tlie first place to the right, is'simply 8; but 
in the next to the left, it is 8(?; in tlic tliird, 800 ; and 
ill the fourth, 8000. Yet we do not* require to grasp 
tliese large nunihers in our thought, but deal with 
each figure as a simple unit, and subject it to cver^'' 
arithmetical procc.ss without cverfMverting to its real 
value. To some, it may seem superfluous to explain a 
matter so familiar; but we have met with many who 
know pretty well how to use our system of notation 
mechanically, yet do not know, or rather have not 
thought of the beautifully simple princii>le on which 
it proceeds—that of decimal ascension. 

Now, we want to see the same principle applied to 
the gradations of our money, weights, and siicasurcs. 
Instead of our complicated denominations of money— 
namely, pounds, each coiitaining^twenty shillings, these 
each divisible into twelve pence, and those again into 
four farthings—wo want a scale ii^which fen of each 
denomination would amount to one of that immediately 
aliove it, as in our notation. And instead of our com¬ 
plicated system of weights and iqpasurcs, wc want one 
similarly graduated system—each measure and weight 
rising ten times above the forftier. All calcula^ons of 
prices would then be made by simple multiplication. 
What a gala-day fiA- school-boys when the pence aad 
shilling table would be abolislieil by act of parliament, 
and there would no lunger b«! tho teble of avoirdupois- 
weight to learn, nor troy-weight, TOr apothecaries’, nor 
Ijjng-mensure, nor square-measure, nor cloth-measure, 
nor liquid-measure, nor dry-measure, but one decimal 
scale of weights and measures would suffice for every 
commodity, and there would only be their nama’s to get 
by heart in order! Every one sees that tliere would 
be an astonishing simiilification in this system of 
reckoning by tens — that tho study of aritlimetic 
would be iinmensgly fficilitated, and the business of 
the counting-house di^sted of puzzling calculations. 
Let us see whereabouts wc are in the way towards 
attainmtet. • • 

AboulFtcn years ago, a parliamqntary commission 
(,h\ tho subject of weights and mcasfires, advised the 
(woption of a decimal scale, but rccommcn^d as a 
liliaiinary step, the decimation of the linage. 
Kfcarding it as important, however, that great deference 
sh'bld be paid to existing circumstances, and that the 
pneent relative notions of value, so deeply rooted in 
till public mind, Should he disturbed os little as 
poffsible, they piinted out the fadlitles existing in our 
present coinage for a re-Kcrangement on the decimal 
plan. They said tliat i<the pound might be preserved 
precisely on tl!b present footing, and thus would be 
maintained in name the fli4ce o£ ev^thing above 
twenty shillings in ralne.'^They remarked that the 
fivrthing, which is the 960th pqrt (4L.1, snight bo set 
down as the 1000th, which would ho a vari4tion of 4 
per cent only — senftwhat less ffian that to whicli 
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copper is liable from fluctuation of price. We hare 
thus the units at the <me end of the scale, and the 
thousands at the other f it remains only to interpose 
the tens and hundreds between them, by introducing 
a florin ns the tenth of a pound, and a cent—equal to 
aid. nearly — as the tenth of the florin. Adopting 
these views, the following would be the new and simple 
scale of money-reckoning:—ten millets, 1 cent; ten 
centif^ 1 florin; ten florins, L.l. 

Nothing was done, however, in following up tliasc 
recommendations,* till the subject was Iwought before 
the House of Commons by'Dr Jaiin BoWring, in 1847-. 
The consequence of his apjwal was, that a coin deno¬ 
minated a florin, ond-representing tlte tenth of a pound, 
was struck, and put in ciretjjation. It was, however, 
considered ‘ an unfortunate specimen of Iloyal Mint art.t 
and the issue was disc<)utinued, though a few 8i)eciinon8 
still linger unforbiddeii among us. 'I'lie matter is thus 
at a stand-still, and may probably not l>e agitated 
again till tlie people generally afe more iiniwessed 
with its importance, and disposed to urge it on the 
legislature. ^ * 

The first thing wanted is obviously an abundant 
issue of acceptable florins. No matter tliougli tlic c'oin 
he recognised by the ignorant as a two-shilling piece, 
rattier than as the Slmth of a pound ; it is a decimal 
coin witli wliich they may become familiar witliout 
disturbing their old ideas .and inodes of reckoning. The 
single step that would then remain to be taken is the 
decisive one—the introduction of tlie com equivalent 
to one-tenth of a florin, accompanied by the witlidruwal 
of the representatives of duodecimal division, and a 
legislative enactment that all accounts kept in ])iibiic 
offleos, on rendered in private transactions, should be 
in the decimal denominations. 

Ttie only difflculty ^hieh lias appalled the advocates 
of tlie decimal system, is with respi'ct to tlie (■ont-pii*cc. 
It is said to Ik- too small for a .silver coin, too large fir 
a'copiicr, and niix^J metals find no favour at the Mint. 
But if it is to be a denomination in accounts, it must 
have a representative coin, aniPa silver cent could he 
very little smaller ^Tian our prc.seiit 3d.-piecc. ‘ TIic 
great mass of the people,* says Mr Norton (a correspond¬ 
ent of t1ic.l//t«a(c«i« on tills subject), ‘will not adopt .an 
olistraction; you must give them sianethlng wliicli they 
eah'see, handle, and call by name, if you wisli them to 
take notice of it in their reckonings.’ Mr Taylor, and 
some other writers, have proposed to evade this difflculty 
by passing over the cents altogether, and counting only 
by pounds, florins, and millets. Tlie French, say thef’, 
have in theory a decimally graduated scaje, yet they 
always |cokori by francs, and cents, wliicli arc IdOtlis 
of francs; the intervening decime licing ignored in 
prnetiee. So, likewise, tlie Aincrieaiis liave tlic dollar, 
the dime (its tenth part), tlie cent (its Iiundrcdtii), 
and the mill (its thousandth'). ‘ it is now nearly 
tliirty years,’ says Mr Jolin tiuiul-y Adams, in his j 
report to Congress in 1821, ‘ sfiicc our new nioncys of 
ifbcount have been establislicd. The dollar •and the 
cent have become fiuniliarised to the tongut Init the 
dime anil Uie nifli are so utterly unknown, tliat now 
wlien the recent coinage of dimes is alluded to, it fe* 
always ffecessary to inform the reader that tlicy are t^- 
cent pieces. Ask a tradesman in any of our cities wlKt 
is a dime or a mill, and tlie ciianees are four in five wat 
he will not understand your question.’ Tliis, howcf|Cr, * 
we canqot lielp considering one ofothc greatest incLn- j 
veniences of transatlantic and continental reckoniips, | 
Wo are accustomed to talk of amounts in as small num¬ 
bers^ as possible; and one’ of tljp great advantages we 
see in decimal gradations is, that wo sh*uld never have' 
a number above f), cxcej)t.iu|i;)und8. There is some¬ 
thing not only trou|flesonSo»1iut indefinite, in tlie ideiqof 
ten and twenjfy in wimparison with one and two; and a 
French account in francS bewilders us when if founts 
to tlteusandsi and %iilllons. Pjoljably tlie lialf and 


quarter francs of France, and the half, and quarter 
dollars of America, have been the means of exploding 
the decimals next below them; and on this ground we 
diffor from those who plead tor the continuance of our 
present shillings and sixpences, as half and quarter 
florins. The' shilliug is a coin so inseparably connected 
with 12 and 20, that no decimal system will obtain 
wliilc it exists. It is useless to say, that it wpuld be 
retained only as a circulafton coin, and not as a deno¬ 
mination ju accounts; for so long as we have it at' 
all, we will certainly reckon from it and by it. For 
purposes of common barter, there ou^it to be a two- 
cent piece, ^ fdur-cent, and perhaps a seyen-cont; and 
thus we shall be compelled to think decimally. ‘ If it 
is worth while to alter at all,’ says Mr Taylor, ‘ought 
we not to go the whole required length, and a|m 
without timidity at tlie possession of a scale coa^ubte 
at once witliin itself, and so escape an indefinite pro¬ 
longation of the purgatory of transition ? In a change 
like the one under corisidoration, the work of pulling 
down an old system is far more difficult than that of 
building up anotlicr, and every prop must be removed 
before it will falK’ 

Witli respect to the copper coins, tliere seems to be 
no liurry about di.stnrbing tlioin. It appears that the 
Hutch stiver and the Fri'iich sou luive maintaiucii 
their place in spite of legislation. So, probably, would 
tlic I^iglish penny, and properly enough as a 4-millct 
^niece. We i'ear our poor jieople would feel it to be an 
:ittcm])t to mystify tliem, were the govenmient to 
withdraw tliis familiar coin and substitute a 5-miIIet 
piece, as sonic have reeoinmendod, for the sake 'of 
estab/Shiug a binary division of tlie cent. It would, 
doiibtle.s.s, be considered doBiriiblo, as an ulterior 
measure, to have a more exact copper coinage, marked 
as one millet, two millets, and four millets; but 
when we have, without scruple, passeil as the twolftii 
part of a shilling the Irish jK-iiny. wiiii'li is really 
only the tliirteentli part, we may, in tlie meiintime. 
use oiir jiresent eojiiier money, which will differ only 
a twciity-fifth from the new value attached to it—a 
diserejiniiey of no coilsequoiice, except to the Itolders of 
large qiniiitities, from wliom tlie Mint would be bound to 
receive it back nt the value it liorc wlien is.sucd. Tliose 
coppers, liowever, ought not to be used beyond the 
value of the cent, for then would arise the confusion of 
dealirrg with the 1(10 millets in the florin, or what would 
popuiarly be termed an odd half-penny in every shilling. 
For the same reason, (he adjustment of prices, in order, 
to be equitable, siumld lie caleiilated downwards from 
tlie pound ainl florin, not upwards from the peiWiy. 
Thus, if a labourer’s w.agcs have been Is. 8d, a day, his 
employer must not say that 15 pence are CO fartliings 
•—tliat is, C cents; but Is. 33. is five-eighths of a 
florin, -jihich amount to nlwmt G cents 2 millets. 

SiiSii is tlic plan wliich lias been officially laid down 
for a ilecimni i-ojiuigi-, and such the steps neodflai to 
carry it out. I’he only scheme we have seen which 
inateriully difibrs from it is that of Mr H. Norton. He 
selects Tor the higiiest denomination the half-sovereign, 
and proposes to call it a ducat. 'I'lic shilling, as now 
iXyUse, would then he the second denomination; the 
third, lie proposes, should bo a cent, equal to about lith 
of a iKumy, and whicli, he says, would be fairly repre¬ 
sented by our Jarge unmilled pennies. If newly ehris- 
tened; the fourth denomination to be a * rap,’ the tenth 
of the cent, and somewhat less ^han half a' farthing. 
The great advantage adduced in favour of this scale is, 
that it would bo much more likely than the other to 
secure general adoption. Thp removal of the pound, 
he says, affects chiefly the higher and educated classes; 
it leaves the shilling, which is tlic staple and standard 
for tne masses, and also the penny, with .slifflit altera¬ 
tion, accompanied by the utter removal of the old one. 
It is also said, that a half-frirthing piece would be a 
great boon to the poor, especially in Ireland. The 
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circumstances alleged in riicommendation of this scale, 
are just what appear to us to bo its defects. The con¬ 
tinuance of the poor maii'a penny would not appear a 
boon if he found there were to be only ten of theni for 
a sliilling; especially as many small articles, ^idi were 
a penny before, would probably be a penny still, the 
dealers nyt finding it convenient to adjust the fnmtifin. 
We well remember the dissatisfaction of the poorer classes 
in Ireland at the equalisatiiAi of the currency in 1825. 
Hitherto, the native silver coins had been 5d. and lOd. 
pieces, a British shillutg hod been a thirteen-penny, 
and a half-crown, 2s. 8^1. This half-crown was the 
usual breakfast-money of gentlemen’s •servants—^that 
is, their weekly allowance for purchasing everything 
except dinner. When the servant now went to the 
huckster’s, and got, as heretofore, 6d. worth of bread, 
9d. worth of tea, 4d. worth of sugar, and 5d. wortli of 
butter, there was only Cd. of change to buy anoth^ 
loaf in the middle of the week, instead of 8W., whkfr 
was wont to afibrd, we will not say wliat, over and j 
alwvc. It is for a similar reason that we say, if there j 
remain anything whicii can be either identified or con¬ 
founded with a penny, it siiould be lowered rather than 
raised in value. Small prices are not calily adjusted, and 
the temptation in the other case lies on the side of the 
dealer not to alter them. It is more certain, for instance, 
that a baker will take c.ore to divide 2s. worth of bread 
into twenty-live penny-loaves, when a penny conics to 
be the twenty-fifth of a florin, than that lie will tlividjj 
Is. worth into ten only, if a penny be ome the tentii of 
a shilling. And it would be less hardship lor the poor 
housekeeper to find her j't.ai^-loaf l-25tli smaller, 
if she could discern the reduction, than to only 
ten for her shilling, even if they were a lillh larger. 
Besides, we should fi-el it to be a jioverty-stricken 
thought, that our internal commerce should be reduced 
to barter in half-farthings’ worths, and that our mer¬ 
chants and bankers should hav-e no tienoniination above 
the value of 10s. for the, enormous sums which figure 
.in their books. 

The subject of names is worth a remark or two. 
’rhe commissioners recommended ‘ florins,’ us aflbrding 
facilities to fojvigners for understanding our monetary 
system ; and in tliis respect it has advantages. ‘ Cent ’ 
and ‘ millet ’ arc etisily enunciated, and they convey to 
the educated classes, whether at home or abroad, the. 
relative value of the coins. We cannot say, Inm’ever, 
but we would prefer a more familiar nomeuclature than 
florins, cents, and millets. Mr Norton’s suggestion, 
that the names should not only be capable of easy and 
rapid utterance, but that they should be of the same 
'reutonie origin as our shilling and iviiiiy, is worthy of 
serious consideration. Dr Bowring, who advocated a 
strictly decimal scale, suggeste<l tlic names, ‘ queens 
and ‘victorias' for the two middle deuomijiations, 
leaving pounds and fiuthings as tliey were. No\T, if it 
Ihj deemed proper to change the name of the unfortu¬ 
nate florin wlicn it makes its reappearance, ‘queen’ 
would be a very pretty substitute; but ‘ victoria’would 
soon bo mangled down to its flrs{ syllable, clf this 
style of nomeuclatun* be preferred, ‘prince’ would be a 
mort! suitable name for the little ccnt-pi(*c. Mr pe 
Morgan is for ‘ pounds, rojmls, groats, and farthings.’ 
But ‘ royal’ is nut capable of rapid enunciation, and 
‘groat'is docddedly objectionable for designating ten 
farthings, as it is still sacred to iburpence in the English 
mind. Whatever the names, the full enunciation of 
them at flrat would appear stiff and solemn; but abbre- 
viated tnodes of expression W'ould soon l)C established. 
‘Pour-two’ would be understoo^l as L.4, 2 (florins),, 
while ’four and. two’ would convoy four florins, two’ 
cents. Wlien tli^ denominations were used, it would 
be ‘ four-Uireo-two,' there being little danger of a rais- 
understandiiig aa to whetlrei' tins ‘ four* were pounds or 
florins. So, in writing, It would only be necessary to 
write after any sum the name of the lowest denomination, 


ns 48, 8, 7c., which would be known as L.48, 8 iinrius, 
7 cents; or, to add ciphers for all lower denominations, 
ns 48300, which, whether poimed or not, would convey 
L.48, 3, 0, 0. 

In a future paper, we will resume the subject of 
decimals, viewing it with reference to weights and 
measures; when its advantages will more fully appear, 
by the facility it affords for the calcidutiuii of prices. 

\tlIY THE SCOTCH DO.NOT SHUT 
TT^E MOOR. 

Nation.s have curious and almost unaccountable pecu¬ 
liarities. One interlards conversation witlr shrugs, and 
anotlier witli expeetorn^ou > and a third, liy way of 
•indicating satisfaction, rubs its liands. The Scotch 
liave a iK-culiarity of tlieir own. Wlien tliey quit a 
‘room, tliey do not sliiit the door, but merely draw it 
4|ently after tliem, so as to leave it unlatelied. Some 
individuals may nqf be strictly attached to this prac¬ 
tice ; but on tlie wliolc the Scotch may, for tlie sake 
of distinction, be said to 1* an anti-door-siiutting 
nation. Now, wby such should bo tlie case, becomes 
an interesting piiilusopliical {troblem. 

Mncli consideration linvc we sitent in pondering on 
tills national otlffity, ami are frd* to admit that the 
eonclnsions arrived at arc not so satisfactory as could 
be wislied. Nevertlieless, in default of any better 
exiilanation of the phenomenon, wliat we liave to say 
jjiay possibly carry a degree of vveiglit. 

Tlie reason wliy tlie Scotcii do not simt the door is, 
as we imagine, liighly characteristic. It is not tliat 
they are ignorant of tlie important fact, tliat doors are 
made for siiutting. 'I'liey are fully aware that latclies 
.are not mere oriiameiitul attributes of doors—things 
stuck on not to be used. And eunuut be imputed to 
tliem, that they leave doors ojien for tlie sake of ven¬ 
tilation. In siioi't, if slriingc'rs were to guess for a 
liiiiidred years, they would fail to*liit upon the real, 
true, and particular reason why the Scotch do not shut 
the door. One wouliPnaturally think, tliat as the act 
of siiutting tlie door is tlie prerogatlje of tlie person who 
quits ail apartment, it would nat by so mindful lyieople 
be neglected. And neitlier it is. 'ITiere is no neglect 
in tlie matter. Tl.e twotcli take a profound view pf 
the subject. They institute a rigorous comparison 
between siiutting and not siiutting. True, tliey arc not 
taiiglit to do so, any more tlian Ji'ronelimcn are taught 
to make gestures. It is in tliem. Tliey are born with 
a^utiiral proneness to consider, as if it were a question 
of algelmiig quantities, wdietiier the satisfaction tliey 
niiglit impart by siiutting the door would iiotjie more 
than counterbaliuiccii by the dissatisfaction that might 
accrue from distinctly and uiiiiiistHkably shutting it. 
Still, it seems strange how any displeasure could Ijo 
incurred by the iierfbrmaiicc of what all the rest of 
niankind believe lo 1# a mark of good - breeding. 
Strange, indeed! But ft surely will be observed, that 
much doremiiii on nmking a princiiilc of a tiling. And 
with resect to good-breeding, wliat if it can ye placed 
i{i a double point of sight ? It may ba the e tiquette in 
•s4me countries to sliut the door; WflUfeL proves 
n\thing. In Europe, men uncoveri^gSMolads on 
elVeriiig tlie prescnc'c of tlie great; Oiey 

unViver tlie feet. Eashions are loemV*^ Wlien the 
Scilteli do not shut the door, tliey act conscientiously, 
acilirding to ancioiit national usage. We may 
eet^in that tljcy liave deliberately, arithmetically, 
and cautiously, weighed the qtiesfion of shutting in its 
.various and delicate jicarings; and arrived at tlie 
clear uonvictio* that, all things considered, it would 
be better not to shut! ^ . 

pf course, the Scotch hkvihg by ityiate logic, attained 
to a principle, they adhere to it as a Hiing ^phich neitlier 
argnmenf nor_ raillery can u^set. * 'I'hey have very 
properly resolved npt4o be icoasonefl, nor laughed, nor 
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cudgvUed out of their opinion. The door ought not to Deducting 8 from l<5,18 remdn. Result—balance of 
be shut I That is a tru^ as effectaaliy demonstrated 13<19ths in favour of not shutting the door. Nothing, 
as any trutii in matbemauc^; and sUch being the case, therefore, could be more cleanly demonstrated than tlmt 
they will die rather th a n yi^ld the point. Let it be the Scotch are strongly justified in' leaving the door 
understood, therefore, that in these obsori'ations wo open wh«a they quit an apartment. Doubts, indeed, 
aim not in the slightest degree at proselytising our may be entertaintS as to the values arbitrarily put on 


as effectaaliy demonstrated 
lauc^; and sUch being the case, 


northern friends. They are a nation of anti-door- 
shutters, and that, on principle, they will remain to the 
end df the chapter. 

It may, nt the^samc time, bo mentioned, that iSiis 
acute people have no special objection to^eeing a door 
shut, provided anybody else doeSr it. Tneir principles 
apply only to shutting by their own hand. What 
might bo very wrong in them, while quitting an 


tills respective items in the account i but to venture 
into this remote port of the inquiry, would be to plunge 
us into the depths of metaphysics. Even supposing 
wo were to make the matter as clear as tlie sun at 
noonday, there would still bb sceptics. On shewing 
the above arithmetical calculation,, for example, to an 
English lady, 'Who has for a numbw of years studied 
Scotch character and manners, she, with a degree of 


apartment, would bo paopet. enough for him who bluntncss that was exceedingly startling, gave it as her 
remains. lie may rise and shut the door, if h(S unqualified opinion, that the whole thing was a piece 
feels inclined. It is his affair. Strictly speaking, he of nonsense; and that the only reason, as far as she 
should appreciate the dolicaey of feeling which has could observe, why the Scotch do not shut the door, is 
gracefully left tlie performance of this simple act to that they have never been taught that it is consistent 
his own discretion. Yes, it is in tins line instance of with good-manners to do so. Tlie audacity of some 


. steady principle that wc sec a discrimination of polite¬ 
ness exquisitely ingenious and beautiful. The English 
have the reputation of being a blunt, downright jioople j 
and their practice of shutting tlie door after them 


people is really w'ondcrful! 


EDEOU AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


makes it certain the^ are so. Wlien they draw to the Thkrb is something extremely pleasant in the general 


door, turn the handfe, mid hear the latch click, they as 
good as say: ‘ There, the door is shut; the thing is 
done. I leave no doubt on the subject; 1 care not 
what you think of me; I have done my duty.’ Tliis is 


regularity with which the picture of Egypt unfolds 
itself on either hand like a double panorama as you 
dcsccild the Nile. When moving in the opposite direc- 


England all over—great, unealculatiiig, independent-. perpetual current, you are sometiincs 

minded England I The Scotch almost pity this daring compelled to^reep slowly on, .tugged by a tight-strained 
recklessness of character. They are astonished at its rope aOhe rate of seven or eight miles a dqy; whilst 


boldness. It is action resting on no proper grounds. 


wind rises unexpectedly, and carries you with 


How differently they proceed! Treating it as belonging bewildering speed through forty or fifty miles of sjenery. 


to the science of numbers, tlie following becomes the 
method of stating the puestion :— 

•Given that there is a door wJiieli may or may not he 
shut on quitting apartment, let it be shewn by tlie 
rules of arithmetic whether it would be preferable to 
shut the said door or leave it open. Write down, first. 


But the masts being taken down, and the sails folded 
for the rest of the voyage, and the oars put out, you 
begin to calculate with tolerable certainty on the rate 
of progress; for though violent contrary winds do fre¬ 
quently blow during part of a day, it is almost always 


the arguments for not slmttin'g, according to their possible to make up for lost time in the iiours that 
supposed value; tlif*!! do the same for the arguments neighbour on sunset before and after. Weli-soasoned 


per contra; lastly, sum tip both,.-ud strike the balance. 
Thus— l 

- >'0K NOT MilUTTINti. 


* MiitTii '. Assouan to Ombos, and from Orabos to Silsil 

Becau^ the door is apt to slam, which would be ex- ^dfou, and to the stations beyi 

ceedingly unpleasant, and might suggest the idea c.™ „,,gtinatelv adverse waath^ 

that you went out in a passion—valued as . 4 exceptions ot obstinately nuverse weatiier. 

If it did not slam, it might still make a creaking , True, some portions of the view are missc 


Nile-travellers confirm our experience; and ns we had 
rowed and floated within a calculated time from 
Assouan to Ombus, and from Ombos to Silsilis, so did 
we precced to Edfou, and to the stations beyond, with 


noise—valued as. 

Supposing it to make no noise at all, the hiipres- 
sion » conveyed that you are going away never 
to return, whereas you have no such intention. 
Chances of your causing a noise to disturb the 
company on opening the door when you return. 
Probable loss of oliaracter by c^vejiing the notion, 
that you are peremptory and abrupt in manners. 
Giving the parties remaining the option of shutting 
or not, as suits their fancy, .* • * t • 

That bydeaving Dhe door open, yon do not commit 
yourself to a efeterminate act, . 


FOR STIOTTINO. 

That a cold wind may not blow into the room;/ 
this not probable, for it will be easy for in 
remaining in the apartment to* rise and shut ] 
door tliemselves, . . . . , • 

That by a fa^, possibility you may give offence 
by Ieuvim||pii^oor open, *. . . . 

That y 0 ja|P^ prevent per^ns outside Overbearing 
vhat;^:jaid; this of ssmnll* account, for people 
should wt speak about things they do not wish 
to be i^ftted, e , 


^ True, some portions of the view are missed during 
2 the hours of night-travelling; but these have most 
probably been seen during the ascent. Besides, though 
the scenery of the Nile is certainly not monotonous 
^ oenough to weary the eye, yet there is a general same- 

2 ness in^ts details, a want of those bold, original features 
whiclf in other countries stamp the character of parti- 

3 culnr localities. Two parallel lines of mountains ever 
within sight of each other, now advancing towards tlie 

2 river through a sea of verdure in promontories, always 
■ nearly with the same level outline, now recoding in 

q^icirculq( sweeps; a narrow flat plain^ loaded with 
^ crops and palm-groves, and intersected by canals and 
dikes, sometimes equally divided by a tortuous stream 
of vast breadth, but sometimes thrown, as it were, all to 
;0 one side, east or west; occasionally a long line of pre- 
e ciplces descending sheer Into the very water; once only 

I a regular defile with rocks on cither band $ islands in 
the river, sandbanks, broad, itinding re<U!}ies—such, in 

II a few words, is a description of Egypt It is the variety 
of cglour produced by that mighty painter, the sun, 
that ^ves all the beauty to the landscape; and of this 

j it is almost impossible to convey an idea. The chaste 
_ lov^iness of the dawn, the imyestk: splendour of noon, 

3 and the marvellous glories of the sunset-hour—the 
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thousaud hues that glow and trembio, and melt and 
mingle around through all the scenes of this great 
drama of light—:Words hare not yet been invented to 
describe. • • 

And then the night i Who can sit down and recall 
and couni* over the impressions which dy like a trdbp 
of fairies over the thrilling ronses at that mystic hour, 
when the skirts of retiring day have ceased to flutter 
above the western hills, ^nd the moon casts down her 
pale, melanoholy glances on the silent scene, and the 
stars—our guardian angels, according *10 some—seem 
to stoop nearer and nearer to the earth as slumber 
deepens, as if to press golden kisses upon the eyelids of 
those whom they watch and love 1 In all countries 
tliese hours are beautiful; but in Egypt—let those wi 
doubt come and witness all that wo beheld, and whid 
is indescribable, on tlie evening that wc-left the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Silsilis on our way to Edfou—on that 
calm, placid river, over which brooded a silence inter¬ 
rupted only by the alternate songs of the crews of the 
two boats as they leisurely pulled witli the current. 

It was late in the afternoon of next day when 
we reached the landing-place; hut we immediately 
set out to see the ruin, if ruin it can be called, for 
it is almost in perfect preservation. After tiHvers- 
ing a broad extent of ground covered with rank grass 
and prickly plants, we came ♦ the cusSomary palm- 
grove, and then entered what romancers would mobably 
call the ‘good city’ of Edfou. It is a consnfe^rable 
collection' of huts, principally constructed of mud, 
clustering amidst mounds of rubbish at the base 
of the temple. The lofty propylasa, above a hun¬ 
dred feet high,' I believe, were of course seen from 
afar off, both during our walk and in ascending and 
descending the river. As is the case in nearly all other 
Egyptian buildings, the effect at a distance is anything 
but picturesque. Erom want of objects of comparison, 
the impression of great size is not produced; and 
nothing can be meaner in outline than two towers like 
truncated pyramids, pierced with small, square windows 
at irregular intervals. On a nearer approach, however, 
the surface-ornament begins to appear; and the central 
■ doorway, overhung by a rich and painted cornice, pre¬ 
sents itself in its really grand proportions, but crushed, 
as it were, by the vast size of the twin towers, which 
now seem magnified into mountains. At Eldfou the 
effect of this surprise is partly injured by the circum* 
stances: first, the accumulation of hnts tlirougji which 
you approach; and second, that of mounds of dir?which 
have risen nearly to the height of the doorway. How¬ 
ever, when you come to the summit of these mounds, 
almost oh a level with the lintel, and look down between 
the enormous jambs into a kind of valley formed by 
the great court, with'its wonderful porticq*and bcl^f 
' columns, it is difflcult to conceive a more imposing 
scene, 

The walls on. all sides wore covered with gigantic 
figures, quite wonderftil to behold in their serene ugli- 
neis; but (tWakeninig no more human sympatliy than 
the aiagulgr figures we saw on the Cliinese-patterned 
plate stiu^ over the doorway in Nubia. The exaggera¬ 
tion that is inaaUy indulged in with refference to* 
Egyptian art k if we were to attenjpt to 

describe these sculptured ornaments according to our 
own imprestitms, we should run the risk of being 
accused of carioUtute., ‘We do not mean on tiiis temple 
only, but on all the temples of Egypt. Now and then 


a face of beautiful eexpression, though still with Jieavy 
foatures, is met with; but in general both countenance 
and figure are flat, out of proportion, and stiff in draw¬ 
ing, whilst the highest effort of colouring consists of 
one uniform layer, without tints or gradation. Eerliaps 
amidst tlio many thousand subjects fumid in tombs 
and temples between Phil® and Cairo, one or two may 
be^reatod with nearly as much skill as was exhibited 
by the Italian painters before the time of Cimabne— 
except that f^arccly e# attempt even is made at group¬ 
ing or composition. Nor must it be supposed tliat the 
Egyptian school-was in course of* development. They 
seem to have arrived at 4ho lughest excellence of wtiich 
[•their intellect was capable. Their outlines, though in 
general excessively mean, arc very firmly drawn; and 
^ey represent details with a laborious ingenuity worthy 
of the Chinese, Some enthusiastic antiquarians describe 
with great animation, the scenes of public and domestic 
life which occur in such profusion; and, book in hand, 
we have admired and wondered at—jiot the genius of 
the artists, but that of their historians. How, in fact, 
do the Egyptians really proceed ? They want to repre¬ 
sent a hunt, for example : so tlu^ sketch a man with 
his logs extended like compasses, armed with a huge 
bow, from wliieli ho is in the act of discharging a 
monstrous arrow. Then close by they draw, without 
any attempt .at perspective, a square enclosure, in which 
they set down higgledy-piggledy a variety of animals, 
some of them sufficiently like nature to allow their 
spccie-s to be guessed at. In one corner, perhaps, is a 
sprig of sometliing intended for a tree, and intimating 
that all this is supposed to take place in a wood. This 
liieroglyphical or algebraical mQ|li(xl of ‘ taking off’ the 
occurrences of human life is applied with almost 
unvarying uniformity. Sucli was jjigh art among the 
Egyptians; whom it is now the fashion to cry up at 
tlie expense of tliose impertinent Grecians, who pre¬ 
sumed to arrive at excellence, oljjiost at perfection, in 
so many departments. • 

However, tlio vast size of tlfe figures on the A'ont of, 
the propylaea of Edfou does certainly, in spite of their 
awkwardness, produce an imposing effect, especially at 
the time we first beheld them, wiien the gray twilight 
had doseondod upon the earth, and night was already 
thickening iKiiieath the heavy ^lortico. We walked, 
qf rather slid, down into the great court. It was 
surrounded with massive columns loaded with orna¬ 
ment, and •looked grave in the extreme, in spite of 
the heaps of rubbish that encumbered it, anebenabled 
us to ascend to the summit of the colonnade at one 
corner. The architecture of the Egyptians was certainly 
sublime. Their stylo aiiticixiated and surpassed the 
Gothic in majesty, tl^ugh certainly not in beauty. 
Tiicir massive walls, Cmopcan columns, dim porticos, 
gloomy chambers, proauco even now all the terrific 
impressftos^tliey bould have desired. Perhaps the 
crumblW^ ruins which encumber thesroof, the»wretched 
romaias of Christian buildings one# erected on tills 
vhmplc as on a rock for security, rather heighlpn than 
(Araiuish its cff’ect. We walked round a vast wall 
st^ in perfect preservation, which encircles 'the 
wiidowless parallelogram formed by the temple, and 
re|che8 about half its height, leaving a narrow court 
lilfe a moat all rouhd; and we felt that these religious 
edifices had be#h fortresses likewise, and that temporal 
as well as spiritual terrors had of yore surrounded 
them. Wlien shall we-be able to wrihg forth the secret 
of that ancienf time? When will its history cease to 
be a myth, its kings beefitneOraal personages, its civilisa¬ 
tion something better than atmuanse ? As yet, nothing 
has b^i^discovered except a stringaof diq^ted fhets, 
whi(di scholars arranm each after ffis own fashion, and 
which no more' resilnble any otner known series of 
- ■ ■ ■■ •___ 
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humtjli actions than the accidental combination of the 
kftleidosoopo does tliis livtog and breathing world. Wo 
want a key, and a key Rks not been found. So men 
go stniuhiing on through the inextricable labyrintli, 
and exiiaust more ingenuity' in rain speculations than 
would suffice to bring a variety of modern sciences to 
perfection. 

It was perfectly safe to indulge in these thon^its, 
because even if any mighty antiquary had been at 
hand, ho would have been obliged to confess titat 
although some tra\h may have been brought to light, 
it is impossible to' put onc’^ flngSv upon it. For almost 
all men who have studied Egyptian antiquities ditTer 
entirely in their conelusions—all arrange dynasties in 
w diflbrcnt manner, and find piorc mistakes than dis¬ 
coveries in their preflecessors. Well, thought we, let" 
us leave them to their researches: if they do not find 
the i>ot of gold, they may cultivate the ground. For 
our part, we will hsisten on to where you pale gleam of 
yellow light is pouring between tho<,propyla>n and the 
body of the temple over the court-yard upon an enor- ' 
mous mountain of rubbish. It was tlie moon that liarl 
risen — not to cplighten the scene, but to render it 
more dim and uiysterioiis, more full of strange shadow's 
and illusions. On such occasions it is difficult even 
for the least imagifoUtive to clieek a tliought of what 
tliRt pale, thoughtful-looking orb, which lias watclied 
the changing aspects of tliis scene for so many tliousand 
years, could tell if it had a tongue! We gazed inquir¬ 
ingly at it, but as it rose liigher and liiglier, and 
poured down more light on all objects around, it seemed 
to smile nt our inquisitiveness, and to bid us turn less 
eager glances towards the dust and rubbish of old 
timea, wlipre perchance we may find a precious stone, 
perchance n bit of broken glass — but liend our eyes 
more steadfastly to tl\j; future, the centuries unborn, 
the inevitable, though not yet created infinite. 

Edfou is situated at a. little distance iulaiid on the 
western b.mk of tfie Nile. As usual, the land in the 
neighbourhood of the rivci- is liigh in comparison with 
that which is beyond—that is tA say, there is a con¬ 
tinual descending sjjijio to the edge of the desert, wlierc 
at thistjtirae of year theiV is, us it were, a succession of 
iai'ge ponds, watcr-uliannels, and 'marslics. It is im¬ 
possible to reach the desert except ,hy a long, elevated, 
tortuous dike, which begins nc.ar the town and termi- 
■ nates near the foot of a spur of tlie Libyan chain, some 
three or four miles distant. IJy tlu' aitl of the telescope 
we could distinguish in the niches of tiie rock a varleb^ 
of dark spots resembling the entrances of grottos; .aiul, 

. hearing that others had made the same observation, 
though ^without undertaking the fatigue of a visit, 
we determined to set out next morning, and coinbino a 
little sporting with antiquity-hunting. 

Though the sun was not very high, it was sufficiently 
warm when we started, and wc had good reason for 
anticipating a broiling ride. 'At liiis point there is 
not an atom of shmle, not file semblance of a tree 
between tlie river and the stony desert. All the palm- 
groves cluster roqpcl the town of Edfou and tlVvillas 
north ana soullia We were soon upon the dusty dik^ 
whieli, p wc proceedetl, seemed to lift us higher anfl 
higher above the level plain, half bright - green, hu 
sheeted with water, that lay in death-like repose, 
reflected the sun’s rays like a burnished mirror, lit 
soon appeared that our anticipations of good sport wre 
not to tie disappointed : on all sides^ as far as the lye 
could reach, as well os' near at hand in<the pools at the 
base of the pUr or dike, appeared innumerable birds, 
Large flocks of paddy-birds, often 
ca^t,^ while ibis, speckled the greeA of the fields; 
cnorastous pelicans stood j^wgiiig their enormous beaks, 
as if in drowsy contem|flation, over distant poofa; 
storks and hgrons^singjc, or arranged, as it were, in 
military fcay, accom^ied them ; and pwidigious 
masses of white birtls glittered is the sun on tlic verge 


of the tnarshy plain. Tlien the water was alive with 
cormorants, geese, ducHs, divers, teal, coot, that swam 
about in amazing numbers, qr, startled at the slightest 
noise, flew generally at a cautious distance overhead. 
Birds of »• prey were of course Ukewiae numerous— 
hawks, kites, vultures ; and whole flights of large, 
bl&ck crows went by now and then, cawing vocifer¬ 
ously. We could ^ee also prodigious numbers of the 
gluitta or red-logged parfiiidge flying northward or 
settling on the edge of the.desert. It seemed os though 
a grand parliament of the feathered creation were 
about to be held. 

When w(\,reached the desert we found a small Coptic 
convent standing amidst the ruins of a much larger 
one near the head of the gkr. We visited it in tlio 
course of the morning, and were civilly received and 
conducted over the establishment. However, there 
was nothing particular to see. The grottos we found 
to be of no interest wliatever, being only a few feet 
deep, anil containing neither sculptures nor inscriptions. 
At tlie base of the rocks were some oblong mouths of 
wells, but they wore nearly filled with sand, so that, 
in an antlqunriay point of view, wc liad reason to be 
disappointed. Wc passed some time on the plain, 
eoveretl with lia/feh, a kind of coarse gra.S8, to the north 
of tlie convent; siiceoeded in getting some partridges to 
add to our water-fowl; and returned in tlie afternoon 
with p, donkey-load of game to the boat. 

On the opi’iosite side of the river there is some good 
ground for hare-shooting. Wo had been there before 
witli succesft; and detcriiiined on a second visit. The 
sccnerj^ presented a curious contrast to that on the 
west i^ank — no dikes, no jionds, no marshy fields. 
The country extends frcim the bank in a high level 
plain, principally overgrown with halfeh-grass, to tlie 
desert. Formerly there was scarcely any cultivation ; 
all was abandoncil to unprofitable thickets, that grew 
wild down to the river’s margin. Now a good deal of 
clhounii is grown ; and in Jaimary we saw the bright 
green hlailes of wheat coming up amongst the stubble. 
Tlie castor-oil plant lias been introduced, but as yet 
the unprofitable silk-tree and the wild buriies arc far 
more common. 

The change that has taken place is attributed to the 
fact, that a Frencliiiiati, in the service of the pacha, has 
diiK'overed coal - mines in tlic vicinity; and this is 
fartlieF eonflrined by the name bestowed on tlic moun¬ 
tains—(lebel et Faliin (Mountains of Coal.) But none 
tif the valuable mineral has as yet made its appearanci', 
and sceptics pretend that none ever will. We saw four 
or five large black heaps at a distance, and thought 
they might be tlie proilucc of the neighbourho^; but 
oil drawing nigh they turned out to be pliarcoai manu- 
tactured in the desert, and brouglit down for sale by 
the ]^'<buiiis. There is a village of Ababde beneath 
the desert hills on the extreme verge of the plain; 
and the new cultivation seems entirely due to its 
inhabitants. 

It was late in the evening when wc this time came 
to the Mare-ground-; but wo expected to take advantage 
of puss, as we liad done once before, by moonlight. As 
' beat awut among the bushes, myriads of drowsy 
sparrows, that had settled to rest on the boughs, rushed 
up with a tremendous noise, but sank down again 
almost instantaneously, to be once more.disturbed. We 
started a few hares, but they glided away like shadows 
in the twilight, and we got no shots, tnomhig 

we again tried our fortune; but it would,appear as 
if the w-ary tilings had held a council war, ani 
[decamped with bag and baggage. We found the 
sparrows lively and twittering, as tSiough their night's 
rest lead not been disturbed; iidndrcds .of doves cooed 
securely on the boughs; and linlf a do2en mighty storks 
flew off from the midst of a dew-bespangled copse. 
But though we turned but the crews of two boats in 
deihult of dogs, not a hare shewCil its cars; and we 
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govo up the search disappointed. It is remarked by 
old travellers on the Nile, that these animals constantly 
shift their quarters; twt,indeed,- in the course of a 
night, as VQ perhaps ^tuitously supposed, but from 
season to season. - • r 


AN ENGLISH WORKMAN’S ACCOUNT OP 
A ‘STRIKE’ IN*NEW YORK. 

It was my second suninter in New York: a residence 
of two years in that busy and cnteri>rising city had 
enabled me to form jnstcr views conccfniiig the social 
policy of its inhabitants than those which had presented 
themselves to mo on first landing; two years, if pro¬ 
perly made use of, will serve to correct many fallacies, 
and to throw light on places and people. Tliere is, 
nothing like seeing witli your own eyes, if you wnnP 
really to know whnt the two latter are—whether they 
come up to your standard of comparison or otherwi.se. 
In several respects, chiefly material, I liked America 
better than England; the abundance and cheapness 
of provisions, for instance, and the case with wliich 
fruits and other luxuries—to say notbl'hg of books and 
newspapers—were procurable by the working-cliisscs, 
presented, at that time at least, a striking contrast to 
the state of things in the ‘ old country.’ I liked, ttM), 
at first, the sort of free-and-easy intercourse tlie 
working-men witli tliose, conventionally «i>enking, alH>v(^ 
tliem. Jack considered himself as gmid as Ms master, 
tliough not without occtisioiifl' mortificoaiuns at not 
finding the sentiment reciprocated. Tlie feeling, liow- 
ever, imparted a show of independence, ratlier cii^ivat- 
irig to one who was not a little imhued witli ‘old-country' 
radicalism. On the other hand, I had been astonished, 
not to say disconcerted, at finding—whieli 1 did more 
and more every day—how niiuii luechanics are looked 
doe’n upon in the United States. You have only to 
wear jacket and apron, and write yoursi If artisan, to 
be excluded from ‘good’ society as rigidly us if born 
under the castc-laws of India. Where there appears 
to be an equal chance for all to rise, those who liavc 
risen draw the line of demarcation witli niucli gieater 
severity than strangers are willing to believe. 

Another point on which my notions were corrected 
was, that it was not so rciy easy to find work in New 
York as is commonly reported; and that, tliuughsivages 
were 20 per cent, higher than I liad been accustomed 
to, the high price of clothing, lodging, &c. made it, 
notwithstanding, necessary for a man to be exceedingly 
carefiil of his expenditure, if he wislied really to save 
inoncy.,^ There was no royal rraul to wealth on that 
side the Atlantic any more than on (his. 

Yet, among the facts wliieli 1 liked, there was a set-* 
off for this: it was the absence of those stupiil tnulc- 
regulations which in England, and on the continent of 
Europe, hamper so annoyingly the movement of com¬ 
merce, and complicate so vexatiously the relations be¬ 
tween employers and employed. Few of these relies of 
feudal-age pdicy exist in the United iStates: awnaster 
takes as many apprentices ns he pleases, perfectly re¬ 
gardless bf anything his journeymen may ihiuk or 
to the contrary. He believes, and not without reason, 
that while !u) pays them fair wages for their labour, iJioy 
have MO rl^g^tt to iutorfero with his mode of conducting 
his business. It was a relief to get dear of the tradi¬ 
tionary customs and usages of European workshops, and 
to feel that Bic way was clearer for rising out of the 
ranks, fivd there was one exception, in a large foundry 
and enpne-ljsctory into tthich I sometimes went to see, 
an acqudntaiKie,: 'there the ‘ old-country ’ customs, a.s 
to drinking (When now hands were taken on, prescribing 
coercive ahd so forth, were in full vigour. 

My shoproatOji greatly amused one day by my 
account of what J IjadP aeon and heard in the factory, 
and our foreman ekownicd In language that would 


have done credit to Sam Slick: ‘ Well I if stliem 
machinists nint tho pighoadedest fellers I ever heord 
tell of!—they must be Johnny Bulls!’ 

Such were some of my exporieneos of American life, 
and I was working on in my usual plodding way, when 
I found that there was still something to be learned. 
The journeymen cabinet-makers tbrougbout the 
city took it into their heads that too great a share of 
the profits of trade went into the masters’ pockets," and 
tht^ determined, by demaiuling high^ wages, to secure 
if possible anfiucroased proportion for themselves. The 
masters lieiiig iiifoniiffl of the fact, maintained the 
contrary, and thereupon issue was joined. An ‘ old- 
priee book ’ an<l a ' new-price Imok ’ canio immofliately 
to be talked alwit, w-itl^ a fervour scarcely exceeilcMl 
^y that of the O. 1’. hostilities, well remembered by old 
^aygoers in Jvoiidun; and among the men, a few 
f^tbitious spirits assumed tlie direction of afl'airs, and 
<miw around them many willing helpers. Preliminary 
meetings were liclA to organise an oi)position to tho 
masters, and to take measures for tlie proper setting- 
fortli and enforcement of the*claims of the men, and 
tlie grounds on wliich the advanue of wages was 
deuiandeil. Deputation.s were appointed ,to wait on 
the eniplo^-ers, or ‘ liosses,’ and sliew reason why tliey 
shouhl ‘give in;’ but tlie bosses*<M'ould not give in, 
and declared tlieinselves to be the best judges of their 
own business; th.at wages were ns high as sale-prices 
would allow, and that a ri.sc was out of tlic question. 
On hearing this, the men threatened a strike, to take 
phicc by a certain day, if their demands were not 
complied with. 

From leu to t.welve hands were employed in the 
shop where 1 worked—a ratlier heterogeneous assem¬ 
blage. The foreman and one or two others weto 
Apierieans, and tlie rest were 4>t^fUiuiis, French, and 
Irisli—I being the only Eiiglisliinan. Notwithstanding 
tlie diversity of nation, tliere was Imt little in senti¬ 
ment, for witli the exeeptioii of tffc apprentice, who 
was not a fri*e agent, and myself, they all determined 
to ‘ turn out,’ and nftny a taunt luul 1 to bem: for 
refusing to join them. Our lx>ss*wq,s a man well to do 
in the world. -Having of courstfhourd of the threytened 
strike, ho said; ‘ Well, you can do just as you like. 
There’s no boss in, the city pays better pnees than 
1 do, and they wont go up a cent the higher for all 
your striking.’ 

For my part, I was quite takifo by surprise by tho 
strike; it was the last thing I sliould have expected to 
sft yi America. But there it was, sure enough; and 
now tliat tljt' Ixiss liad so unequivocally declared Ills 
sciitinioiits, I lie sliop became tlie more demonstgitive in' 
tlie expression of theirs. They wore not going to bo 
.slaves for anybody; it was a free country; they had a 
riglit to liigiier wage.s, and higlicr wages they would 
have. Tlie Britisher wasn’t iitilf a man; he was a 
sneak, who ought tb lia^e stayed in his own tyrannical 
country; and much mofo to tlie same effect. Conso- 
quciitly,«3n tjic dayifixed, they just showed themselves 
at the sh^ for a few minutes after bi^^akfast, and then. 
went in a body to a great ‘ masasmeeting,’ called 
•fw the first day of the strike; and all tlie while 
Cl kigrants from Europe were pouring into th “city- at 
tr*Wate of ten or twelve hundred every wee,k. 

.M first mcasni-c was to ascertain the numbers who 
liaiS struck, liow many were recusants, and in what 
sh(,fis they wore working, with a view tp devise means 
forTfocurinB a total cessation of wwk in all tho sliops 
of the city. Advertisements of the - proceedings 
.speedily appeared in the daily impers, chiefly in those 
wliich, lieing wld at a cent apiece, circulated most 
largely among the worlrin&jMpulatiou. The masters 
warned, that holdiug;2ut oA their part would 
be of little avail; and as to the ‘nilsguidyamcn’ who 
porsistedfla working, tlieyweroInvitSd tojorttuho ranks 
of tho insuigents, 'ivRh promises stf work at twelve 
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dollans a treek, or the option of being stigmatised 
as unvrorthy members of society. Compared with 
the ‘tum-oute,’ the nnmtjer of those who persisted in 
their labour was very small. As for myself, it seemed 
at first uncommonly dull to hear only the noise of my 
own tools, or of the apprentice’s, echoing througii the 
workshop. But the weather was fine; my ‘job,’ a 
‘ secretli^y bookcase,’ was one that I liked; and I kept 
On Without a single misgiving ns to the propriety of 
my determination. 

After a few days spent in debates ai^ discussions, 
and adjustment of differences bbiween the old and new 
list of prices, deputations were sent round to all 
shops where the men had not joined the strike, and, 
among others, they visited ipe. f'or some reason — 
perhaps to avoid vexing the boss — they would not 
come up stairs, and requested rao to meet them at the 
basement door. On gohig down, I saw some five or 
six weU-dresscd, intelligent - looking men—not a rare 
sight among the mechanics of New York—and then, 
they standing under the ‘ stoop,’ and I letining against 
a pile of maple-joists, oric of them opened the business 
with a little diaicrtation on political and social I'co- 
nomy, and the inherent right of men to band themselves 
together for the common good; after wliich, ho inquired 
my reasons for conlShuing to work in opposition to the 
will of the majority, 'riiose who have lived in America, 
and those only, will bo able fully *to comprehend the 
signiflcanco of these four words in italics. My answer 
was, that ‘ I had eomc to America to better myself, 
and could not affbrd to lose time.’ 

‘ But you need not lose time. There’s a steam-hoat 
fitting up down below at the dock; we can get you 
work on (board of her at twelve dollars a week.’ 

‘ I da^'.know anything of steam-boat work; and if I 
did, it would not suit fue to give up a steady place 4’or 
one that must necessarily be uncertain.’ 

‘ You mean to, say, then, that you will keep on 
working where yon are ? ’ 

‘ I do.' 

‘You must be a fopl to work for eight or nine dollars 
a week, when, by tganding out, you could get twelve.’ 

‘ Net so sure of that it is but a few who can make 
two dollars a day, and I am not\one of them. Nine 
dollars is about a fair rate, for wh<y& I can do.’ 

‘ That’s no reason why you shouldn’t try to hotter 
yourself by standing out. The bosses must give in, 
if all hands will .only strike; and if it weren’t for 
you European slaves and convicts, we’d soon ea^y 
our point.’ . 

The term convict is a taunt frequently applied to 
Englishjncn by working-people in the United States, 
and its introduction into the argument did not at all 
surprise me. 

‘ I have little inclination,’ I answered, ‘ to throw 
myself out of work just to enable you, and a dozen or 
two more, to get your twelve ^bllars a week. My first 
^uty is, to take care of mysllf and ray family. Our 
boss is a good fellow in the main.'and IVlon’i; want to 
leave hija; andj^jiesides, there’s another feak.)n why I 
won’t strike.’ * 'v 

‘ AnJwhat’s that?’ / 

‘ Because it won’t Succeed. You might as well Iry 
to stop the' stream of the Hudson, as to keensup 
wages, while fifty or a hundred cabinet-makenitfare 
coming in eveary week from Germany, ready to work 
for twelve dollars a month.’ • f 

* That shews how much you know iHxmt it. In our 
great and free country, tliere’s work for all Europe; so 
it’s aojmtiln ying wages can’t be kept up.’ t 

‘SiPPw or not,’ I retorted, * th^’s my opinion, 
BiMpIlMl stick tq it tiU k fiilii a better.’ 

■ jMl ^this, the opposite-party delivered himself Of a 
Mm^y hanngu% in >vhich arguments wq{« quoted 
Adfilm Smith, iDe Tocqneviile, and others,"with con¬ 
siderable flncney;‘*'all intended,*apparently, to convict 


me of flagrant error, and prognosticate ‘consequences.’ 
I had not at that time read the works of these writers, 
and had only very ybnthfl)! experience to oppose to 
such a weight of antboifty; tod being, besides, one 
of thoseiiunfortunate individuals who cannot think 
of the right thing to say until twenty-four hours 
after the occasion has x3asW, I remained silent. My 
opponents mistook silence for assent, and left me, 
expressing a hope that feoy should see me at their 
committee-room next day. 

The passage, at the entrahee of which this scene 
had taken place, was separated frirni a tumor’s shop 
adjoining by a thin wooden partition, and the turner, 
who was a New Yorker, stopped his lathe to listen to 
our parley. When he heard me turn to go up stairs, 
he shouted: ‘ Ilillo I Johnny Bull, they were rather 
too many for you. You must get up a little sooner in 
the mornin’, if you want to circumvent Yankees 1 Look 
out for squalls, old fellow I ’ 

‘ Words is only wind,’ I replied, quoting one-half of 
a ‘ down-east’ lalage, as I ran up the stairs ; he, how¬ 
ever, before I got out of hearing, added the second half: 
‘ but blows hurts.’ 

Three or four days passed away ; trade was remark¬ 
ably brisk, and a few of the bosses gave in—a fact 
announced with great exultation by the turn-outs, who 
now felt confident of victory, and urged their demands 
morq strenuously than ever. But compliance was no 
\part of the bo8.ses’ intentions, for no sooner were the 
arrears of unfinished work cleared oflT, tlum the hands 
found tliem'solvea again at liberty. This proceeding 
natur^y irritated the straggle somctrliat; and eub- 
scrijitions for the sujiport of those who, habituated to 
live from hand to mouth, had saved nothing, were 
called for with renewed importtinity. The strike was 
beginning to feel the pressure of the laws of nature. 

Now and then, one of my shopmates would drop in, 
and intimate that it would be dangerous for me to 
persist in liaving my own way; but I felt no whit 
inclined to yield, for, although I had seen the houses 
of intermarried blacks and whites devastated, and a 
bonfire made in the street with their fomlture, I had 
but little apprcliension of personal violence, and the 
boss protested that he would ‘ see me righted,’ should 
any mischief befall. So it went on for a few days 
longer, when a second deputation waited upon me, and, 
less drtemonious tluin the first, they rushed.noisily, 
and without notice, up the stairs, and crowded Into 
my bench-room. Tliere were about twenty of them; 
their spokesman looked clean and respectable, but the 
others were a dirty, out-at-elbows, tobacco-chewing 
crew, only to be described by that expressive American 
epithet, ‘loafers;’ and they eyed me with very sinister 
’l(K)k8, while the leader began an appeal to my de 
rorpsf^^ll is scarcely necessary to repeat the argument 
that followed. Having nothing hew to offfer, I merelv 
said, that I considered myself at full liberty to work 
for whatever amount of wages to me seemed satis¬ 
factory ; that I would no more submit to any intc^e- 
rcncc tvith that liberty, than to any tyraniw over toy 
conscience; and that to I claimed at their hand*, was 

be let albne. Cries of ‘ Hustle him out 1 * ftequently 
interrupted me; and perhaps a prtof that ‘blows 
hurts ’ might have followed, but just as I finished, 
my boss came in, and commanded the party' to leave 
his premises, with an assurance that he would not 
sufffer me to be molested. The leator, who seemed as 
much ashamed of his followers as Falftaff was of hts 
ragged r^ment, immediately beat a retreat, and his 
troop with him | one or two, as thw Went out, declaring 
that they would ‘hammer’ me whenever they caught 
me in the street, I, however, went and came as usui, 
and fbr some reason-—perhaps the boss’*' d<*laration in 
my^favour—met with no annoyance. 

tSIiat was the upshot? As emigrant cabinet-makers 
arrived, they vro™ ooce engt^, and set to w<»k; 
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and at the end of six 'vree&a, the strike came to an end. 
Tlie twti-outi not only fidled in carryi^ their point, 
but .found themscivei in^a worse position than wiien 
they began, for numbers of them were .no longer 
‘ wanted,’ and had to rniwate to the country.or accept 
a lower .rate of wages than before, besides the loss of 
the best part of the busy* season. In our own sh8p, 
one Amerjpan and two of the Genuans were altogether 
dismissed, greatly to their %iortificatiou; and in this 
unexpected reverse, they began to perceive how they 
had ^n duped. 1, on tiiie other hand, having finished 
the first bookcase, was well sulvanced in a second; 
and had, besides, the satisfaction of kiibwi^ that the 
overplus of my six weeks’ earnings was safe^ added to 
the ‘ nest-egg,’ and of hearing my shopipates applaud 
my resolution, and wish that they had done likewise. 
Many were the conversations touching roosters and, 
men that grew out of the event, and, if permitted,* 
I may perhaps take an opportunity of making our 
conclusions publ^ 

One day, some two years after the strike, while 
walking down Washington Street, I met the leader of 
the second deputation aforementionetl. ‘ I gness I have 
seen you before,’ he said, laying a Miand upon my 

shoulder. ‘Didn’t you work at C-’s ? Ah! you- 

were the toughest customer we had ; but if we had all 
done as you did, it would have been better for us.’ 

»- 

THE DOCTOR VERSUS THE MEDICINE. ■* 
We have not taken any part ‘ the controversy now 
Kiging between the Allopatliists and Ilcmorop^hists; 
but we think it our duty to point out a signal ^netit 
which appears to have resulted from it. Allopathy 
means simply ‘ another suflering,’ and HomoDopathy 
‘the same sufibring;’ ftrom which the ingenious may 
conclude, that our regular doctors pretend to cure 
diseases by inducing other diseases, and the new school 
by inducing symptoms identical with those of the 
existing disease. But there is another difierence 
between the schools. The one gives the medicine 
boldly by the grain, tlie other cautiously by the mil¬ 
lionth port of a grain. Both sometimes fail; both 
sometimes cure. Whicli is right ? 

We cannot pretend to answer the question; hut in 
practice wo hold with tlie regular doctors. We do 
this because we are used to it. We may he said to 
have been born with their silver spoon in our moutlis; 
and we should be terrified if the gliost of a grain went 
in instead. We have done our duty from our j’outh up 
by pills, boluses, and draughts: wc can lay our hand, 
with a clear conscience, on our stomach, and avouch* 
that fiiiCt. We have ever held our doctor in tcSs^uch 
revtsrenoo disobey him; and wo revere liim more 
and more every day, since wc find him grappling closer 
and closer with the Homosopathists, and meeting them 
manftiUy on their own ground. ‘ Wo will not.’ says 
he, ‘ give in to the absurdity of attempting tif coun¬ 
teract a disease by a medicine that produces the same 
disease; but something good may be leametrarom yovr 
InfiftitMimal system. To tliat system you owe the 
foci that you arejaow at large: if you had given doses 
like ours of *uch medicines, you would have been 
in the hands of the turnkey or the mad-doctor long 
ago. Your cures have been effected by your giving so 
little as ntit to Interrupt nature in any appreciable 
manner. But we Iwill improve upon your placebos. 
If an iaflidtesliaal dose is good, no dose at all is better 
—and, ckCi^ilB.imeial cases, tAofr shall henceforward 
be our systepl* , , , , , 

Our read^ si^ tiiinlc this a jest; but it is actually 
the point at vhitdi, on mrt of t^ iwopathists, the 
ewntmversy haa.artfv«d, : A v«ry intelligent and infcl- 
Ugihle paper by Dr a Rad^o HaCdf YorqWi faM 


appeared in the Provincial Medical and SvrgicalaiTour- 
na\ in which the subject is Seated in a pleasant and 
profitable way. He is aware of the difficulty there will 
be in introduoing the new system—of the Surprised stare 
with which the paticut will regard the doctor ‘ doing 
nothing;’ and as confidence is an'important part of the 
cure, the rule cannot he made absolute. ‘But as often 
as it can be adopted it shouW. By degrees, tlie doctrine 
will work ifs way, that medical attci^ants are required 
to Survey, suiierintcnd, and direct disease, to watch lest 
harm accrue^nnoticcd, to eyiploy active remedies when 
required, or not to iiJbrfere at all, as seems to their 
own judgment best. Every case of successful treat¬ 
ment without medicines will assist to indoctrinate the 
public with this view, yy learning how much nature 
<:an do without medicines, jicople will be able to per- 
^ivc more correctly how much medicines, when they 
necessary, can assist nature.’ 

"^’lie following is given as an example of a case of 
non-interference. 4 A child, above the age of infancy, is 
cliilly, looks dull around its eyes, has headadie, pain in 
the back, quick pulse, and uo Appetite. It is not known 
that the digestive organa have been* overtaxed. The 
case may prove—anything. A local inflammation not 
yet inailo manifest by local iiain ^ the commencement 
of continued, or remittent, or exanthematous fever; in ■ 
tt word, there is scarcely any ailment of children of 
which this ra.iy hot be the commencement. If, on 
careful examination, no Iwial disease can be made out, 
we have no correct indication- for special treatment. 
Give nature fair play. But tiie cbild into n warm bed 
in a warm room, keep it quiet, stop the supplies of 
food, but not of water, and wait. Wlien reaction takes 
place, if there be anything serious, it shews kself, and 
we then know what to attend to. Very freqi|mtly, the 
cage is one of mere ephemeral*febrilo disorder, from 
exposure to cold; and in two or three days, the child 
is perfectly well again, without having taken either 
medicines or globules. But have wo done notiiing ? 
WliGii tlie heart was striving to restore the balance of 
the circulation, by addjiting tlie j;ccumbent posture, we 
gave it less work to do. 'riic cqn%blo warmth of bed 
was soothing to tlio nervous s(J-stem, and solicited the 
afflux of blood to the surface. By abstinence, we 
avoided ministering* to congestion of the viscera, and 
introducing ffxid which, as it could not be properly 
digested, would decompose, and irritate the stomach and 
bowels.’ Hero the do-notliing diStor actually assisted 
nature; he took care tliat slie should not be thwarted 
iiil*bM operations* and he stood by watcliing the case, 
like m attocney at the examination of a prisoner, who 
does nothing, but whose presence is essentiq} to his 
client. If the usual counteracting remedies had been 
iulministcrcd, a disease would have been induced, for 
whicli a process of convalescence would have had to 
be gone through. If the globules had been given 
simultaneously witfi th# hygienic treatment described, 
IIom'oBopathy instead of nature would hav§ had th^ 
credit ofkhe •ire. • 

‘ In a^hronic blood-diseases,’ 8ay%Dr llali, ‘ medi¬ 
cines aic useful, but hygienic treatitent’—the word 
■is explained by the treatment of the above casc^‘ must 
rank the first. In all acute blood-diseases, when mild and 
oct mring in a previously healthy constitation, a» they 
muill run through a special course, and last for a certain 
time, cases will frequently do ve^ well without toy 
meiticines. More frequently, a little medidne occa¬ 
sionally to meet ft temporary r^uirement is eervioeable; 
but in every case of this kind, however severe, ftie 
|difflcult point of medical judgment is, ratliei, when to 
do nothing, t^idb what to do. Hy^nlc treatment is 
invariably necessary. Actieg^on tpe pineij^e of the 
acqpucheur, that nature is tocareftifly watched, but 
that so long as she proceeds we^l, she is 'to.hglet alone, 
we shall "meet with few oases of Uluesa in^hich we 
cannot find opportuailies to jndidfflisly dispense witli 
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mecliftjne*,’ . Asoth^ difficulty hi adoptlng'thU system 
may be found la the do^^or’s fear, that if he dispenses 
with medfobieSf.Uie.^tieat may dispense with him; 
but we ate of ,Dr- Hall’s opinion, that this is quite 
illusory. ^Thq only dlfPcrence it will make will be, that 
patients will learn to trust more to the judgment of 
their medical attendant, and less to the efficacy of ids 
medicines. ^ 

Hj^dropathy proeewls on tlie hygienic treatment, 
although doubtlesj in a somewiiat rougli manner. Air, 
exercise, rubbing, cold watfr, simple food^ -aiieh are its 
substitutes both for medicinesStnd globules; and we 
tliink the regular doctors migiit witii great advantage 
take a leaf out of ifc book, as well as out of the book 
of homceopathy. With tins ri/orni, we would suggest— 
although with some timidity, for iloetors an- sonsitivd 
on the point—tliat a rc-exauiination, on bruaci scientific 
principles, even of common diseases, would do some 
good. Doctors are too fond of systems of treatment, 
which are not made to fit the pntfont, but which the 
patient is expeetod to fit. Diseases run tlicir course, 
and BO do remeslies; but it might lx- well to inquire 
what relation thsre is bi'tween the course of the one, 
and that of the other. Tin* unvarying treatment of a 
disease looks odd to a tliinking bystander. Tlie same 
medicines are admil>1stered in case after cose; the dose 
follows tlie symptom with the certaint 3 ' of fate. The 
patient dies—tlie patient recovers. What then ? Tlie 
doctor lias done liis best — evcrytliing lias been 
according to rule! 

The following arc the rules laid down for practi¬ 
tioners on tiie new system:— 

‘ 1. Never prescribe medicines when hygiene will do 
as well and can be enforced. 

' 2. Natrcr permit tlie patient, or those around liiiii, 
to expect more fronif.medicines tiian medicines can 
perform. 

‘3. Never prcsp'ibe moilicincs, except avoweilly as 
mere palliatives, when tlie period is gone by for them 
to be of ultimate scr> ice. 

‘4. Never concealJ:hc f/c«era/^ntention of the treat¬ 
ment; tliat is, wlnjfher it be ndcqjted witli a view to 
cure, w only to mitig,^te the disease, or merely to 
alleviate a symptom or symptoms ■ 


A WELCOME SACRIFICE. 

»y THE REV. JAMES qi^tBCOtSE ETOKS, . 

Vain is the blood of rare and SMtlm berdo, 

Pastured in meads where blue ^itumnus shines; 

,Va!n are sweet gums fi^oui londi’thiiA Indue girds. 

Or diamonds Sought in deep firazUish minesq 
Vain are Iberian fruits, and perfuined flowers. 

Rich as a Oreoian sunsets purest dyes. 

If deemed, when worship claims thy holiest hours, 

For Him in Heaven fit gift <fr sacrifice. 

The flocks thi.t roam on thrice ten thousand hills, 

£nch livibg thing that moves on shore and sea. 

The gems and gold which gleam in cares and rills, 
Saba’s low shrub, and Lebanon’s proud tree, 

The fragrant tribes that spring ou cliff and field. 

That flush the stream, or fringe the smooth lake’s brim, 
Breathe, burn, and bloom, at His high will "revealed, 
And own with joy their Light and Lord in Him. 

Our gains are His, and, laid before the Cross, 

These niiist of our oblations form a part, 

But oil ! the choicest ores and gems are dross. 

If brought without that pearl of price— the heart. 

The poorest serf who fears a tyrant’s nod. 

Whose inmost soul hard bondage racks and wrings— 
Tliat toil-worn slave may send unseen to God 
An offering far beyond the wealth of kings. 

" Come thou with breast from pride and passion freed, 
Hands which no stain of guilt has ever soiled. 

Feet swift'and strong for every gentle deed, 

Fairii, hope, and truth, by sordid crowds unspoiled ; 
Coibe with a spirit full of generous love 
For all beyond, and all below the skies 
Alake ready iliou, for Him who reigns above, 

The Christian’s gift—A living saceii’ICE, 


‘MV TRAVKLLINO COMPANION.’ 

An individual, signing himself ‘ A Protestant Dissenter,’ 
has written to us, to remonstrate against one of the 
heroines of tlio t.ale in No. 424, with thS above title, 
having been consigned by the author to the seclusion of 
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THINGS IN EXPECTATION. 

Thk passing age is acknowlcdgtxj to l>c remarkable 
in various respects. Great advances in matters of 
practical science; a vast development of individual 
enterprise, and general prosperity;—ak tbe same time, 
strange retardations in things of social concern; a 
singular want of earnestness in carrying ont objects of 
nudeniablo utility. Much grandeur, but also much 
meanness of conception; much wealth, but also ’,puch 
perverty.’ A struggle between greatnest and littleness f 
intelligence and ignorance; light pnd dnrkij.ss. Some¬ 
times we feel as if going fori.'.i»u, sometimes as if back¬ 
ward. One day, we seem as if about to start a hJl^idrcd 
years in advance; on the next, all is wrong sonicwhere, 
and we feel as if hurriedly retreating to the eighteenth 
century! 

Upon the whole, however, we are ourselves inclined 
to look at the bright side of aifuirs; and in doing so, 
we aye not without hope of being able to make some 
proselytes. XiCt us just sec what are the prospects of 
the next twenty years—a long enough space for a man 
to look forward to in anything else tlian a dream. War, 
it is true, may intervene, or some otlicr terrible catas¬ 
trophe; but we shall not admit tliis into our hyjiotlicsis, 
which proceeds on the assumption, that although Mople 
may wrangle here and there, and here and there ny at 
codi other’s tliroats, still the bulk of civilised mankind 
will go on tranquilly, enough to present no direct barrier 
to the advancing tide. Hero is a list ol a few trifles in 
expectation. 

A line of communication by railway from England 
to the principal cities in India, interrupted only by' 
narrow sea - channels, and these bridged by\fc!.im- 
bwts. It will then bo possible to travel from London 
to Calcutta in a week. 

At tbe same time, there will bo railways to other 
parts of Akia^Ispahan, Bagdad, Damascus, amb-leru- 
saletni Prom the last-mentioned city, a line will pro¬ 
bably proceed thtrough the land of Edmn, to^uoz an^e 
Cairo; thencC to Alexandria. This last portion is already 
in hand. Think of a railway station in the Valley of 
Jehosb^at'k As the course of the Jordan presents 
few ‘ engineering difilcultics,’ there might be a single 
line >11. the teay .from Nazareth to the Dead Sea, on 
wbio^ a steamer,might take passengers to the neigh- 
Petta. At a point near the shore of tliat 
mysterikmi’«|ai)^ a late traveller indicates the 

■'i^)ot whore transformed into a pillae of 

it would be tot make this a 
t^riew die adjacent socuery 
yrimi and teikehed, as if fresh from the 
wondrous work of derastattoU! 


’.^t cannot be doubted that in a period much short of 
twenty years, railways will have i)euetratod from Berlin 
northwards to liusfia; and therefore a communicatioir 
of'this kind through the wlioki of Europe, even to the 
shores of the Indian Oecan, a ill be anjotig the ordinary 
tilings of tlie day. 

As for communication by electric telegi-aph, where 
will it not be? Every town *df any importance, 
from Moscow to Madras, will bo connected by the , 
marvellous wires. These wires will cross seas; they 
will re.-ich from London to New York, and from New 
York to far-western cities—iiossibly to California. The 
sending of messages tliuusands of miles, in the twinkling 
of an eye, v ill be an cvexyday affair. ‘ Send Dr. 
So-and-so on by the next train,’ will bo the (yder des¬ 
patched by a family in Calcutta, xvhen requiring 
medical assistance from Lomloii^ and accordingly the 
doctor will set olT in bis ti-avels per express, from the 
I'liiunes to the banks of the Gangus. Spanning the 
globe by thought will then be no longer a figure of 
speech—it -will be a reality. Seienec will do it all. 

Ixmg before twenty years—mAs^ likely in two or 
• three—a journey round tlio ■#orld by steam iway bo 
achieved with comparative ease and at no great expense. 
Hero is the waj- we' shall go : London to Liverpool by 
rail; Liverpool to Cbagres by steamer; Chagres to 
Panama by rail; Puiinina to Ilong-Koiig, touching at 
St Praneiseo ; IIong-Kong to Sineaporc, whence, if you 
haos a fancy, you can diverge to Borncoj Australia, 
and j^aland; Sineaporc to Madras, Bombay, 

Aden, and Suez—the whole of the run to tliis point 
from Panama being done by steamer; Suez to Cairo, 
*and Cairo to Alexandria (rail in preparation); lastly, 
by steamer from rVlexandria to England. It is deeply 
interesting to watch th% progress of intrusion on- the 
Pacific. Already, within these few years, its placid sur¬ 
face has Ijpcn packed with steam-navigation; of which 
almost cv^y day brings us accounts ^f llio cjptcnsion 
over tbi^bcautiful ocean. Long secluded, by difficttUy 
ef access from Eurojxo, it is now in the course of being 
clTectually opened up by the railway across the Isthmus 
of Panama. And tlie grandeur of tliis invasion by 
steam is beyond tlie reach of imagination. Thousands 
of islands, clotlied ig gorgeous yet delicaie vegetation, 
and enjoying tlm finest climate, lie scattered like 
diamonds in a sea on which storms never rage—each 
gn itself an eartlily paradise. When these islands can 
be reached at # moderate outlay of time, money, and 
trouble, may we not ex^^cf to seo them visited by 
the i curious, and flourishiiigTks dents of civilised 
existence> There 4 'reason*to leiievV^Atbat the 
equable climate of nliuv of them would prove suitable 
for, ^jsrsons aflf^ted with the •complaints of northern 
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; and therefore they may become the Sanatoria 
of Europe. _* Gone to wijxter-quartera in the I'aciflc!' 
—a pleaeant notice this of a health-seeking trip twenty 
years hence. 

It may be reasonably conjectured, that this great and 
varied extension of journeying round the earth, and in 
all climates, will not be unaided by new discoveries in 
motiye jwwer. At present, wo speak of steam; but 
. there is every probability of new agents being brought 
into operation, lest bulky and less costly, before twenty 
years elapse. Even while wo wjite, men tif science are 
painfhlly poring over the subject, and giving indica¬ 
tions that in chemistry or electricity reside powers 
.which may be advantageously pressed into the service 
of the traveller. Admitting, fiowcver, that steam wil^ 
, he retained as the prevailing agent of locomotion, we 
have grounds for anticipating improvoincnts in its 
, application, which will materially cheapen its use. As 
regards safety to life and limb, much will be done by 
better arrangements. In steam - I'oyaging, we may 
expect that means will he adopted to avert, or at least 
assuage, *ho terrible cahimitics of conflagration and 
shipwreck—betted acquaintance with tlic principles of 
spontaneous combustion, and with the uaturnl law of 
storms, being of jtsclf a great step towards this 
important result. 

One of the latest wonders in practical science, is a 
plan for cooling tho air in dwellings in hot cliiimtes; 
by which persons residing in India, and other oppres¬ 
sively warm countries, may live habitually in an 
atmosphere cooled down to GO degrees Fahrenheit, or 
the oidinary heat of a pleasant day in England. Tlie 
’very ingenious yet simple means by which this is to be 
effected, Vill form the subject of noticci in our next 
number. Meanwhile, we may observe that tlic dis¬ 
covery is duo to Mr Cl’l’iazzi Smyth, nstronomor-roynl 
for Scotliind; and if perfectly succc-ssful in practice, 
of whicrfi there c*n bo no reasonable doubt, it will 
hare a most important effect in extending Euroi)ean 
influence over the globe. t 

The extension of»iliE' English langiuge over the 
civili^d world is*a curiosity of the age. Freiieli, 
Gorman, Italian, and other continental tongues, seem 
to have attained their limits as wrnatmlars. Eacii is 
spoken in its own country, and by a few fashionables 
and scholars beyond. But the language which pushes 
abroad is the English; and it may ho said to be root¬ 
ing out colonised French and Spanisli, and becoming 
almost everywhere, Ixyond continental Europe, ^e 
spoken and written tongue. Long the Spanish m'/oyed 
the 8uprem.acy in Central America; but it^ias ioliowed 
the fat? of the idle, proud, combative, and good-for- 
n(»thing people who carried it across the Atlantic, and 
is disappearing like snow before the sun of a genial 
spring. The sooner it is extinct the better. Already 
the English is the vernahulax from the shores of the 
Atlantic to tho Pacific, whei.'vcr civilised settlements 
‘are formed. As large a population nqjr sjjeaks this 
nervous language in America .as in Great Bij^ain; and 
this is dhly an ^icatiou of its progress. Byi^ieans of 
a rapidly-increasing population, the English PanguagQ 
will in*twcnty years Ije spoken by upwards of fifty 
million Americansand if to these wo add all Within 
the home and colonial dominion, the number spealAig jt 
at that period will not be short of a hundred miffions. 
"What an amount of letter-writipg and printing will 
this produce! And, after all, how sijjall that amount 
in compai’isoti with what will be seen a hundred 
years hcn^i^when many hundred millions of meiu 
English in speecli a^|ji feeling, what^ 
their locaj agd political' distinctions I 
The ip|TOcation *whi^ one experiences in contgm- 
plaqjS; wts of this Hnd, transcends the powc# of 
laaapwer To aH appearance, <jnr English.tongue is 
th^Xpression o&civil and rcljgious fteedom—in fiict, 
Of o^mou sense; and its spread over tho globe 


surely indicates the progress of dvilised liabits and 
institutions. 

In referring to the qualities which are usually found 
in connection with the prevalence of English as a ver¬ 
nacular, we are led to anticipate prodigious strides in 
thp popularising of literature daring tho next twenty 
years. What, dso, may we’not expect to sea done for 
the extension of epistolwy correspondence? Inter¬ 
course by letter has ad^Tmccd only one step of its 
progress, by tho system of inland penny - postage. 
Another step remains to be" effectedtho system of 
carrjdng Ictteig oversea on the same easy terms. 
That this*Ocean Penny - Postage, as it is termcil, 
will bo carried out, at least as regards the larger 
British colonics, witliiu a period much under twenty 
years, is exceedingly probable. When this grand 
achievement is accomplished, there will ensue a stream 
of intercommunication with distant lands, of which _wo 
can at present form no proper conception, and which 
will go far towards binding all parts of the cartli in a 
general bond of brotherhood. 

Such arc a few of tho tlungs which we may bo said 
to bo warranted in looking for witliiu a reasonably 
sliort period of time. Other things, equally if not more 
contributivu to human melioration, are less distinctly 
in exiHJClntion. Tlie political prospects of the conti¬ 
nental n.atiuns are for the present under a cloud. With 
all tie glitter of artistic and social refinement that 
Vurrounds them, the bulk of them appear to have 
emerged but little beyond the middle ages; and ono 
really begins to inquin.', witli a kind of pity, whether 
they b^ve natural capacities for anything better. The 
near proximity to England of ^lopulations so backward 
in all ideas of civil polity, and so changeful and 
impulsive in then' character, cannot but bo detrimental 
to our hopes of national advancement among our¬ 
selves; so true is it tluit peace and happiness arc not 
more matter of internal conviction than of external 
circumstances. 

Unfortunately, if there bo something to lament in 
the condition of our neighbours, there is also something 
to humiliate on turning our attention homeward. In a 
variety of tilings which are required to give symmetry 
and safely to the social fabric, there appears to be an 
almost systematic and hopeless stoppage. 

Nevriy tlie whole of the law and equity administration 
of England seems to be a contrivance to put justice 
beyond reach; and whether any substantial remedy 
will be applied during tho present generation may lie 
seriously doubted. 

It is universally atlmittcd that, for tho sake of tho 
public liealth, interment in London and other large 
cities should be legally prohibited; and that various 
other ^aiiltary arrangements in relation to these 
popuious localities should bo enforced. ITet, legis¬ 
lation on this subject seems to he beyond the grasp of 
statesmen. 

Tho system of poor-laws throughout tho Unitcil 
Kingdom is, with the best intentions, a cause of widely- 
spread demoralisation. These laws, in tlioir operation, 
gfc, in fast, a scheme for robbing the industrious to 
support the idle. But where Is the legislator who will 
attack and remodel this preposterous system? 

The prevention of crime is another of our formi¬ 
dable social difficulties. Every one sees how young 
and petty criminals grow up to be old and great ones. 
It is ai^itted that the punishment of crime^ after 
disorderly habits are confirmed, is no sufficient check; 
and that, if the evil is to be cured, Wo must go at 
once to its root. But when or how is this to be done ? 
Again, there is a call for that scarcest of all things— 
staftssmanship. ‘ 

The bitterness of sectarian. oOntonUtm is another 
of' the things which one fools to be derogatory to an 
age of general progress. ' No longer are men peimitfod 
to kill each other in vindication of opinion, but how 
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mournful to witness .persecution by inuendo, vitupera¬ 
tion, and even falsehood. Individuals and classes are 
seen bombarding each otiilt in. vile, abusive, and cer¬ 
tainly most unchristian language, all ostensib^ in the 
name of a religion which lias for a fundament prin¬ 
ciple, an ujter repudiation*of strife! Whether aiijr 
amondmcut is to be looked for in this department 
of aflkirs vrithin the next twenty years is exceedingly 
uncertain. 

In the roll of disheartening circumstances in our 
social condition, it would be unpardonable to omit the 
enormities of intemperance, which, thougW groaned over 
day after day, remain pretty much what fiiey have 
beorf for years; and it is to be feared, that so long as 
reformers confine themselves to attacking’mere symp¬ 
toms, instead of going to the foundation of the evU— 
a deficiency of self-respect, growing out of a want of 
instruction in 'things proper to be known, and for 
which the education of the country makes no provision 
—all will be in vahi. How far there Will prevail a more 
enlarged view of this painful subject, is not discoverable 
from the present temper of parties. 

Tlie legislative conservation of igtlbrancc in the 
humbler classes of the community, to wliicli refer¬ 
ence has just been m.ade, is surely a blot on our social 
economy. It is seemingly easier to girdle the globo 
with, a wire, than to make sure that every diild 
in Her Majesty’s dominions shall receive the simplest^ 
Clements of education. Within the sphere of the me-' 
chanic or the chemist, fiights ’ _ ond the* Imunds of 
Imagination may bo pursueu without restraint, and 
indeed with commendation; but anything in N'cial 
economics, however philanthropic in design and bene¬ 
ficial in tendency, falls into the category of disputa¬ 
tion and obstruction; and, woj'st of .'ill, education, on 
which BO much depends, is, through the debates of eou- 
temling ‘interests,’ kept at a point utterly inadeciuato 
for the general enlightenment and wellbeing. 

Thus, many matters of moment are cither at a 
stand, or advancing by fi'feble and hesitating steps, and 
the distance to be ultimately readied remains vague 
sud undefinablc. At tho same time, it is well to bo 
assured that improvements, moral and social, are really 
in progress; and that, on tho whole, society is on tlio 
move not in a retrograde direction. Even with a stone 
tied to its leg, tho world, as we have said, contrivA ‘ to 
get on some way or other.’ 


THE WRECKER. 


Os a certain part of tlie coast of Brittiuiy, some yqars 
back, a gang of wreckers existed, who were tho terror 
of all s^ors. Ever fin the look-out for tho unfortu¬ 
nate vessels, which were continually dashed upo\4lu‘jr 
inhospitable shores, their delight was in tho storm and 
the blast; they revelled in the howling of fierce wind, 
and tho lightning’s glare was to them more delightful 
than the brightest show of fireworks to tho dwell'^r hi 
Then they came out in droves, •limig 


some gallant ship in distress. So dreadful were the 
passions lit up in these men by the love of lucre, that 
they eVOT resorted to infamous stratagems to lure 
vessels on shore. They would light'false beacons; and 
strive in every way to delude tho devoted bark to its 
destruction. 

The village of Montreaax was almost wholl^y inha¬ 
bited by men, who made wrecking their profession. It 
was a collection of ihiaerable huts, built principally out 
of tlie brofeen inSteiMs of the various vessels drisen 
on shore j and oifiWhly inhabited by fishermen, who, 
however, ralfely ii^sosrted to tho deep, except when,a 
lohg contiBusmoe of fine Wither rendered their usual 
avocation less prosperous tium usual. Tliey consisted 
hr all cf about thirty fanfiUes*, wreckers, for tho most 


part, from.father to son, and even from motk^ to 
daughter—for women'joinod freely in the ‘ atromous 
trade. Atrocious indeed 1 for murder necessarily ac¬ 
companied pUlagc, and it rarely happen^ that many 
of tho crew and passengers of the unfortunate vessels 
escaped alive. Bodies were indeed found along the 
shore; but even if they exhibited the marks of blows, 
the sea and the rocks got the credit of the deed. • 

The interior of the huts of the hamlet prescnteil 
a motley apMjarauce. Their denizes were usually 
clothed in alT kinds cP co^ume—from tho peculiar 
ganherits of Englishmen, to tho turbans, shawls, and 
petticoats of Lascars, Malays, and others. Cases of 
spirits, chests of tools, b^rol.<w of flour, piles, of hams, 
oiieeses, curious arms, spy-glasses, compasses, &c. were 
k^rust into coftbrs and corners; while all the villagers 
Iwore in the linbit of sixmding money that certainly W'as 
noT(‘oined in France. The state of tho good people of 
Montreaux was on% of splendid misery; for, with all 
their ill-gotten wealth, their iiniirovidcnee and careless¬ 
ness was such, tiiat they often'wanted necessaries—so 
true is it that ill-got money is never w*!ll-spcht money. 
A montli of fine weather would almost reduce them to 
starvation, forcing them to sell to disadvantage wliatever 
they still possessed. *• 

Tliis was not, however, tlu; cn.so with every ono of 
them. A man dwelt among tliciii, and had done so 
for many years, wlio seemed a little wiser and more 
careful tlian the rest of the community. His name 
was Pierre Sandeau. He was not a native of the 
place; hut had long been established among them, 
and liad at once slicwn himself a worthy brother. 
He was pitiless, sclttsli, and cold. Less fiesry than 
liis fellows, ho liad an amount of caution, whicli made 
tliem feel his value; and a regily wit, whicli ollcn 
helped them put of dilfieulties. His iuflueiicc was soon 
felt, and lie became a kind of ebief^ He was at last 
recognised as the head of tlio village, and the leader in 
all marauding expeditions. But tho great source of 
his power was his forCsiglit had always either 
money or provisions at hand, and wag always ready to 
help one of his companions—fffr a eonsidefation# In 
times of distress, lie bought up all the stock on hand, 
and even sold on ciedit. In course of time, ho had 
become rich, had a better liouse tlian the rest, and 
could, if ho liked, have retired froij^business. But ho 
seemed chaJaod to his trade, and never gave any sign 
of abandoning liis disgraceful occuiiation. 

(Ifh^day, however, he left Montreaux, and stayed 
away fortnight. When he came back, lie was 

not alone: he was accompanied by a young andllovely 
girl—one of tho.so energetic but sweet creatures, whoso 
Tjiflueiieo would be supreme with a good man. Made¬ 
leine Saiideau was eighteen—tall, well-proportioned, 
luid exceedingly lihiK^omc; she was, moreover, educated. 
Her father had taken he^rom school, to bring her to 
his house, which, though so different from what she was, • 
used to, she piCsidedbver at once with case and nature. 
Great wa^tiie horror of-the young girl#vhen slip found 
out tho^haracter of tho people arotnd her. She 


large towns. Then they came out in 

about the cliffs and rocks, hid in caverns and holes, and _ ^ ^ 

waited with intense anxiety for tho w'eleoni^sight oiH itmonstrated freely with her father as to the dreadful 
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nature of his life; but tho old man ■was cold and 
inoxo|able. ‘ He had brought her there to preside 
over %is solitary house,’ he said, ‘ and not to lecture 
him; ’ and Madeleine was forced to bo silent. 

She saw at once tlie utter futility of any attempt to 
civilise or humonfbe the degraded Mngs she associate 
with; and so sho took to tho children. With great 
CUflculty, sho formed a school, and made it her dfdly 
labour to instil itit only words, but ideas and principles, 
into the miuds of tits youlig, tuifledged wreckers. She 
gained tho goodwill of the sdfiers, »by nursing both 
you]% and,oM during tisoir hours of eipkne8e^l^ well as 
by a slight kwnvledgb of me^ina which she had 
picked up in a way arts never expmined, but which 
alwSys made her ailcnt and saffwhen sho tiiought of it. 
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wften a black and Jfloomy night carae round, and the 
whole village was on foSt, then Madeleine locked her¬ 
self in her room, knelt down, and remained in prayer. 
Now and then she would creep to the window, look out, 
and interrogate the gloom. She never came forth to 

f reet her father on his return from these expeditions. 
Ter heart revolted even against seeing her parent 
undser such circumstances, and towards morning she 
went to bed—rarcdjr, however, to sleep. » 

On one occasibn, after a cold and l^tcr day, the 
evening came on suddenlj^. IMack elouos.covered the 
horizon ns with a funeral pall; the wind began to IubwI 
round the hamlet wtth'fcarful violence; and Madeleine 
shuddered, for she knew^ wh|t was to bo expected that 
night. Scarcely had the gale commenced, when Piente 
rose, put on a thick i)ea-jacket and a sou’-wester, 
armed himself, and swallowing a glass of brandy, went 
out. Ho W'as the last to leave the village ; nil the rest 
had preceded liim. lie found them encamiK?d in a 
narrow gorge, round a lingo fire, carefully concealed 
Miind some rocks. Ifwas a cold, windy, wet night; 
but the wTCckess cared not, for the wind blew dead on 
shore, and gave rich promise of reward for whatever 
they might endure. • 

A man lay on <t1ie look-out at the mouth of the 
gorge under a tarpaulin. He had a night-glass in his 
hand, with which he swept the dark liorizon, for some 
time in vain. But the ivind was too good to fail tliem,, 
and the wreokers Iwl patience. 

It was really a terrible night. It was pitchy dark: 
not a star, nor one glimpse of the pale iiuxm could 
be distinguished. The wind howled among the rocks, 
and casf the spray up with violence against the cliffs, 
which, however, in front of the gorge, gave way to a 
low s.andy beach, forngng the usu.al scene of the wreckers’ 
operations. A current rushed into thi.". narrow bigiit, 
and brought on numerous sjiars, boxes, and boats 
—all things welcome to tlicse lawless men. 

‘A prize!’ cried the look-out suddenly. ‘A tall 
Indiaman is not mor^ than ahnilc off shore. She is 
making desperatg enbrts to c'lear the point, hut she 
wonk Jo if. She is oifrs, lads; ’ 

‘Give me the glass!’ exclaimed Pierre rising. The 
other gave him the telescope. ‘ Paitli, a splendid brig! ’ 
said the patriarch with a sinister smile—‘the liuest 
windfall we liavo had for many a reason. Jean, you 
must out with the cow, or perhaps it may escape us.’ 

Tlie cow w.TS an abominaiiic invention which Pierre 
bad taught his comrades. A cow was tied to ^iCike, 
and a huge sliip’s lantern fastened to its.ljorri^' 'Tliis 
the aiiimal tossed about in the hope of diSengaging 
himself, and in so doing presented the appearance of ii 
ship riding at anchor—all tliat could be seen on siicl# 
nights being tluj moving light. By this means liad 
many a ship been lured to destruction, in the vain 
hope of finding a safe anclfirring-ground. Tiie cow, 

< which was always rc.ad}', vfas brought out, and the 
trick resorted to, after which <tlic vweekers waited 
patientjy for tiki result. V 

The Indiamfti was evidently coming on «»'I 

all th% eftbrts of her gallant crew seemed j«>werless to 
save her. Her almost nakal masts, and her dark hull, 
with a couple of lanterns, could now plainly to dis¬ 
tinguished as she rose and fell on the waters. Suylenly 
she scorned to become motionless, though quivenng in 
every fibre, and then a huge waa'e washed clean over 
hordecks. • 

‘ She Im stnick on the Mistral Hock,’ said Pierre. 

* Good will be in pieces in an hour, and everf 
attmpP come on shore! ’ «> 

‘meiy are putting otit*the*hoat 8 ,’ observed Joan. 
jfho wreckers <clutel)ed their weapons. If the crow 
Idndcd yt'Saibty, theic hopes were gone. But no Crew 
had for many years landed in safety on ti'at part of 
the coast: by Ibme mysteribus fatality, they had 
. always perished. ' , 


Presently, tUi«o boats were observed pulling for tlic 
shore, and coming towards the sandy beach at the 
mouth of the gorge. They frere evidently crammed full 
of peoplg, and palling all for one point. The boats 
approached: they were within fifty yards of the shore, 
atid pullidg still abreast. They had entered^the narrow 
gut of "Water leading to the gorge, and were already 
out of reach of the huge waves, which a minute before 
threatened to submerge them. The wreckers extin¬ 
guished the lantern on the oow’s horn. There was no 
chance of the boats being able to put back to sea. 

Suddenly !f figure pushed through tlje crowd, and 
approach^ the fire near which Pierre Sandeau stood. 
It appeared to be one of the wreckers ; but the voice, 
that almost whispered in the old man’s ear, made him 
start. 

‘Father!’ said Madeleine, in a low solemn voice, 
‘ wlmt are yon ajbout to do ? ’ ' 

‘ Fool! what want you liere ?’ replied Pierre, amazed 
and angry nt the same time. 

‘ I come to prevent murder! Father, think what 
you arc about to do? Hero are fifty fellow-creatures 
coming in scairih of life and shelter, and you will give 
tliem dcatli! ’ 

‘Tins is no place for you, Matleloinc!’ cried the 
otlicr in a liusky voice. ‘ CJo home, girl, and let me 
never see you out again nt niglit! ’ 

‘^Aiway, Madeleine!—away!’ said the crowd angrily. 

‘ I will not away!—I will stay hero to sec you do 
your foul fleet!—to fix it on my mind, tltat day and 
niglit I may shout in your cars that ye are murderers ! 
Fatlj^r,’ added she solemnly, ‘imbrue your hands in 
the blood of one man to-niglit, and 1 am 'ho child of 
yours. I will tog, I will crawl thnnigh tlie world on 
my liands, but never more will I cat the' bread of 
crime!’ 

‘ Take her away, Pierre,’ said one more ruffianly than 
tlu! rest, ‘ or you may repent it.’ 

•Go, girl, go,’ whispered Pierre faintly, while the 
wreckers moved in a body to tlie shore, wliere the 
boats were about to strike. 

‘Never!’ shrieked Madeleine, clinging franticly to 
her father’s clothes. 

‘ Let me go! ‘ cried Pierre, dragging her with him. 

At that moinciit a tcKriblc event interrupted their 
struggle. A man stood upright in tlie foremost boat, 
guiding their progress. Just as they were within two 
yards of tlie shore, this man saw the wreckers coming 
down in a bod)'. 

‘As I exiK’ctedl’ he cried in a loud ringing voice. 

‘ Fire ! — shoot every one of the villains 1’ 

A volley of small arms, within pistol-shot of the 
holly of wreckers, was the uneijpectcd greeting whicli 
thesj? men received. A loud and terrible yell allowed 
the way in wliieh the discharge had told. Onc-half of 
the pillagers fell on the stony beach, the othdr half fled. 

Among tliose who Femaiued was Madeleine. She 
was kneeling by her father, who had received several 
shotsf and lay on tlio ground in agony. 

‘ You were right, |^rl,’ lie groaned 5 ‘ I see it now, 
evhen itrfSt too late, and I feel I have deserved it.' 

‘Better,’ soblied Madeleine, ‘better he here, than 
have imbmed your hands in the blood of one of those 
miraculously-delivered sailors.’ ‘ ' 

‘ Say you so, w 6 nwn?’ said a loud -voice near her. 

‘ Then you arc not one of the gang. 1 knew tiiem of 
old, as well as their infernal cut-throat gorge, and 
pulled straight for it, but quite prepared to give Biem 
a warm reception.* 

Madeleine looked up. She saw around her more than 
fifty men, three, women, and sonne elijldren, -She 
shuddered again gt the thought of-the awfhl massacre 
which would have oceuirted but for the sailor’s 
phtdence. 

‘ My good girl,’ continued the man, * wp' are cold, 
wot, and hungry 5 ,can you show us to some shelter?’ 
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* Yes; but do you bid some of your men carry my 
fiither, who, I fear, is dying.’ 

‘It is no more than Ife merits,’ replied the man; 
* ‘ but for your sake I will have him taken care of.’ 

‘ It is wUat I merit,’ said Pierre, in a stfonge and 
loud tone; ‘ but not from your hands, Jacques.’ • 

‘McrcifW God r cried the sailor, ‘whose voice is 
that ? ’ ■ ^ 

‘You wiE soon know; but do as your sister bids 
you, and then we can tal^ more at ease.’ 

Madeleine cast herself sobbing into her brother's 
' anna, who, gently disengaging her, htul a litter pre¬ 
pared for his father, and then, guided by^adeleino, 
the procession advanced on its way. An armed party 
niaruhed at the head, and in a quarter of an hour tiie 
village of Montreaux was readied. It was entirely, 
deserted. Tliere were fires in the houses, and lamji# 
lit, and even sitppcrs iirepared, but not a living thing. 
Kven the children and old women on hearing tlie dis- 
diargc of musketry, had flwl to ^ cave where they 
soinctiincs took shelter wlien tlic const- guard was sent 
in Searcli of them. 

The delighted sailors and passengess spread tliem- 
selves through tlie village, took iMissession of tlie 
houses, ate the suppers, and slept in the beds, taking 
can', liowcver, to place four sentries in well-conccalixl 
. positions, for fear of a surprise. Madeleine, lier fatiier, 
her brother, the ship’s surgeon, and n young h«l}*pas- 
senger, came to the house of old Sandcuu, wli i was pu# 
to bed, and his wounds dressed ilc said jiulliing, but 
went to sleep, or feigned to do so. 

Suiipcr was then put upon tlie table, and four 
persons above mentioned sat down, for n few minutes 
in silence. Jacques, the captain of tlie £ast-Indianiaii, 
looked moody and tlionghtful. lie said not a word. 
Suddenly, however, he was roused by hearing tlie 
young surgeon of tlie Jeviie Hophic speak. 

‘ Madeleine,’ said he, in a gentle but still imieli agi¬ 
tated tone of voice, ‘how is it' I find you here—you 
whom I Jolt at St Omcr ? ’ 

‘ Is this, then, the Madeleine you so often sptxik oft’ 
cried the astonislicd sailor. 

‘ It is. But speak, my dear friend.’ 

‘ Edouard, I am here because yonder is my father, 
and it is my duty to be where he is.’ 

‘ But why is your fatiier liere ? ’ continued the «ther. 

■ ‘lam lierc,’ said the old man, fiercely turning round, 
‘ because I am at war with tlie world. For a trifling 
error, I was dismissed the command of this very 
Jeme Sophie twelve years ago. 1 vowed revenge, and 
you see the kind of revenge I liare selected.’ 

‘ Dear father,’ said Madeleine gently, ‘ see what an 
escape ji’ou have hod !’ i 

‘Besides,’ interposed Jocquei, ‘there was up-occa¬ 
sion for. revenge. M. Ponceau, who had adoptra me, 
searcheti for you far imd wide, to give you another 
ship. They dismissed you in a moment of anger. 
They proved this, by giving mo tlie command of the 
Jeiine Sopltie as 'soon ns I could be trusted with at.’ 

‘'What is done is done,’ said Pierre, ‘and 1 am a 
wrecker! 1 have done wrong, but 1 aiunfiunisheijk 
Jacques, my boy, take away Madeleine; I see this life 
is not lit for her. If I recover, I shall remain, and 
become the trader of tlio village ’- 

‘No, father, you must come with us,’ observed 
Jacques sadly. ‘You and I and Madeleine will find 
some quiet spot, whore pone will know of the past, 
and where we ourselves may learn to forget. I have 
already saved enough to support us.’ 

‘And your wife,, air 7’ said the young lady, who had 
not hitherto, spok^. 

‘ Loonie, josa never marry me no^. You are no 
fit mate for Uie ion of a wrecker.’ 

‘Jacques,’ interposed the young surgeon, ‘neither 
you nor Madeleine hag.any .riglit to suffer for the 
oitors of your father, I made the acqimintmice of your 


sister at my aunt’s school in St Oinor. 1 lovdff her; 
and before I started on tliis jSmrney, I hod from her a 
lialf-proniiso, which I now call upon her to fulfil.’ 

‘ What 8 a> you, Madeleine ?’ said Jacques gravely. 

‘That I can never give my hand to a man wliom I 
love too well to dishonour.’ 

‘ Madeleine, you arc right, and you arc a noble girl! ’ 
replied lier brother. 

‘.Children,’ said tlie old man, with a groan, ‘ I see 
my crime qj»w in its full hideonsniss; but I can at 
least repair part of tl* ovH done. Now, listen to mo. 
Lot me see you follow tlie bent of your hearts, and be 
happy, and I will go wliore you Aiyll, for you will iiave 
forgiven your fatiier. Jlefiiijp to do so, and I remain 
Jierc—once a wrecker,* alwavs a wrecker. Come, 
iecide! ’ 

r .jMadeloiiK) held out her hand to Edouard, and 
Jifcques to lAMiuie, his friend’s sister, returning from 
tlie colony wliere hiv parents liad died. Tlie old man 
shut ids eyes, .and remained silent tlio rest of tlie 
evening. • 

Next day', conveyances were obtained from a neigh¬ 
bouring town, and tlie crow and passengers departed. 
Tlie reunited friends remained at Montreaux, awaiting 
tlie recovery of Pierre, Jacques*j 3 xccpted, he being 
forced to go to Havre, to oxjilain events to his owners. 
In ten days lie returned. Old Sandeaii was now able 
to lie removed ; and tlie whole party left Montreaux, 
whieh was tlicn stripped by its owners, and deserted. 

Tlie family went to Havre. Tlie fatlier's savings as 
a captain liad been considerable. United witii those 
of Jacques, tliey proved sullicieiit to take a house, 
funiisli it, and start both young couple^ in life. 
Edouard set iqj us a surgeon in Havre, ids brother-in- 
law was admitted as junior pawner into the house of 
Ponceau, and from that day all prospered with tliom. 
Old Sandeau did not live long. He was crusiied under 
tlicVeight of his terrible past; aniFhis deutlibed was 
full of Itorror and remorse.* 


LOWELL MECII^NI^S’ EAIR. 

Tiieut! are very few places in tlio world that bear the 
mark of progress so strongly as this town, destined, 
beyond all doubt, to be the Manchester of the United 
Stales, and to enter—indeed it now entering—into 

active rivalry witli tlie Old Cotfntry in her' staple 
'manufactures, cottons luid woollens. In tlie year 
few visited the small, quiet village, of about 200 
inlial Hants.. situated in a uiountain-nook at a bend of 
tlic Mcmlnac, at a ixdnl wlicrc tliat stream fell in a 
natural casendc, tunibliiig and gushing over ils rocky, 

I sliallow bed, quite unconscious of the part it was to 
play in the w^orld’s affairs. Tins village was twenty- 
five miles north-west of Boston, not on a high-road 
leading anywhere; feut,qievcrthele 8 s, it began to move 
on, as usual, by tlie crcAion of a saw-mill, as at that 
point it j^as Ipund convenient to arrest the doivnwaM 
progress ij tlie timber, and convert it mto plunk. And 
so it vrjMt on, and on, step iiy step, tRl it bc&unc the 
«plendifr town it is, so largo as to have two railway 
depots: one in the suburbs, and the principaf one in 
the xentre of the town—for tlic Yankees think the 
closv tlieir railways arc to the town tho better. . 

Lnvell now covers five square miles, with handsome, 
straight streets; the principal one, Merrimac Street, 
being a mile ania half in length, and about sixty feet 
wide, witli footways twelve feet wide, and rows of trees 
l^between them and tho road. The appearance of this 
street reminds^the spectator of tlio best in France. 
The loom-i»wer of a mau^^turing place, I under¬ 
stand, is estimated by. the number <Jf spindles, and this 
woiks 860,000; tho 'n^ls cm|gloy i4,00(i .males, and 

• This loyend is sttll tolcAiy tlio poBSanuV Brittany, who point 
out the slto of Montreaux. * 
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10,00bi«fma]og; the ntimbor of inhabitants reckoned 
stationary, 12,It fcas lately been raised to the 
dignity of a city by b charter of incorporation, wliich, 
in the state of Massachusetts, can bo claimed by any 
town when the number of its inhabitants amounts to 
10,000; thus it appoints its oflicers, and maniigcs its 
own affiolrs, as a b^y corporate and municipal. 

The most striking feature of the social system here, 
is the condition of the mill-workers, of which, as U is 
so different from Vurs, I shall give you apme particu¬ 
lars. The corporation of 'fjowwll has built streets of 
oonvenient houses, for the accommodation of tho work¬ 
men j and nine-tentlv of these arc occupied by the un¬ 
married. These houses ai;e fanned by the corporation to 
elderly females, whose characfors must hear the strictv 
est investigation, and at a rent just paying a low rate 
of interest for the outlay. They carry on tlie business 
under strict rules, wliich limit the numbers, and deter¬ 
mine the accommodation of the impatos, two of whom 
sleep in one room. Females, whose wages are 12s. per 
week, pay Cs. Cd. per week for board and loilging; for 
raMes, the wage% and cost of board are about 16 per 
cent, higher. ' Those females are housed, fed, and 
dressed as well as the wives and daughters of any 
trarlesman in Edinjlurgh or London. The hours of 
work at the mills leave them leisure; which some 
spend in fancy needle-work, so as to increase their 
income; and all, by arrangements .among themselves, 
have access to good libraries. 'Hie amusements arc 
balls, reading-rooms, lectures, and concerts; indioid, all 
tlMS means of intellectual cultivation are phuied within 
tlieir reach, and full advantage is taken of tlieiii. There 
is an onjhitiou to save money, which they nearly all 
do; those in superior situations, such as overlookers, 
have considerable supis in the savings-banks estab¬ 
lished by the companies owning the mills; the workers 
in each mill thus putting their weekly savings into the 
concern, from winch they rc'ccivc interest in money, 
and so having an interest in the w'cll-doing of the mill 
itself and a bond of ntta<’hnit«t to its pro]>rictors. 
In this manner, thy capftal of all is comstimtly at work, 
and jtTovision is made Sbr a possible slackness, whicli, 
however, has not yet befallen Lowell. 

To this place, it is no longw-ia toilsome journey 
from Boston. Three-quarters of'an hour, in a very 
commodious railway-carriage, brought me into the 
centre of the town, when 'a most interesting sight 
presented itself. The railw.ay liad been pouring in 
foir the occasion upwards of 20,000 ptTson^-Asnd 
in the streets, all was bustle and hannony.^th/fSsands 
of wcll-^lressed persons—some of the females Elegantly 
so—moving in tluungs here and there, all bearing the 
tokens of comfort and respectability. The occasion of' 
the gathering is called the Mcelianies’ Fair, held for a 
fortnight, dufing some days of which all mill-work is 
suspended; the attraction coifsisti^ of a horticultural 
,aad cattle show, and an exhibfiion of tho products of art 
and manufactures of the county, wliich isiMidldlosex. 

The Jjorticultiwal show was in tho Toim-hall, a 
largo, handsoma>apartment, with long aisles^ tables, 
covoretj,With piles of fruits and vegetables; and such 
fruits! peaches, nectarines, apricots, and tho choicest 
plums, ail of open-air growth, and not surpassed hr any 
I have seen—frilly equal to the best hot-house pr/Huc- 
tions of Eingland. Vegetables also very flue, allvqual 
to the finest, except the turnip, which in Now England 
is small. The itmeTs as boautifrii as in the Old 
Country, butuipch smaller; consequently, that part of 
tho show ^giwmueh inferior to our shows of tho kind! 
In itho owenfaig of each day, the flmif j are put up to 
aiMrtiOD, and a good dqai ofrmerriment is caused by 
this tMUPt 'of the entertainment. Those who supply the 
•how are waU pa^d, as. each morning thero is a Itesh 
supply; thus proving that it is not tlie select^ few that 
are eiliihited, but\he average j^oduce of the county. 

From theqee I wtdkdd to tho show of products of 


industry. I feund a building 600 feot in length, 40 feet 
wide, and two storeys high, crammed with such a variety 
of articlesthat it is extremely difficult to describe them, 
or, indeed, to reduce them to order in the mind. I do 
hot propoVe to send you a eatalogue, but to cqnvey, as far 
asJ can, the impression madi^upon mo. The ground-floor 
is devoted to the exhibition of agricultural itoploments 
and machinery. I havo ijo intention to enter into tho 
question of our own patent laws, but I cannot refuse to 
acknowledge the suiwriority qf the arrangements here. 
Tlie greatest advantage is, that the right to an inven¬ 
tion is so simply, cheaply, and easily secured, that there 
is no fllchfiig or ill-feeling. Talking with a very intel¬ 
ligent person, who was kindly trying to give me definite 
ideas in this labyrintli of cranks and wheels, by shewing 
and explaining to me the movements of a most singular 
machine for making carding implements—I said: How 
is it, that with those wonders, the American portion 
of the Crystal Valace in London should liavc been 
so scant? Ucre.is enough for almost an indefinite 
supjdy: tlie reaping-machine is hut a unit.' ‘ True,’ he 
replied, ‘ hut we could get no guarantee for securiug the 
patents; and iS one man was simple enough to give 
the English his reaping-machine, it did not suit others 
to be roblied. We have little ambition about the 
matter: satisfied with what we have, wc cannot afford 
to give away inventions for the sake of fine words.’ 
Thi^cxplained tho whole to me. 

Tho first store I looked over in this country was one in 
Boston, having an immense stock of agricultural imple¬ 
ments, and tools for every mechanical purpose. I should 
know,^omctl)ing of such matters, having whistled at the 
plough myself, and used most of the implements; and 
being therefore curious on the point, I looked in for the 
sake of old associations. I am positive that every 
article fiir agricultural and mechanical use is hotter 
made th.an with us, and more adapted to its purpose 
—tools especially. What has been said of tho plough 
in London, is equally true of aU other implements 
in use in America, from the most complicatetl to 
the most simple. The Englishman uses what his 
fathers used; the American -wdll have tho tool best 
adapted, whether existing before his time or not. In 
favour of this superiority in tools is the fine quality of 
the havd-woods used here. At tho Fair 1 ssiw some 
cojudf'and chaise wheels, of the most beautiful make, 
of hickory, which is as durable ns metal-spokes, not 
thicker than the middle finger, but strong enough lor 
any required 'weight, and •with great flexibility; and 
from its extreme tougluiess, calculated for the wood¬ 
work of implements. The apartment on the ground- 
floor was entirely occupied by machines in motion, 
■and each was attended by a person who explained, 
with j the greatest civility and intcUigenco, the uses 
of the various parts of the machine, sotting it going, 
or stopping it, as necessary: each had. its crowd of 
listeners; and I could not but admire the patience 
and politeness of the lecturer, as ho endeavoured to 
explaki the wondrotis capabilities of Ifis own pet 
machine. It would require a volume to follow the sub¬ 
ject thor^ghly; hut I will mention what appeared to bo 
the iiew'est inventions, or those not known in England. 

A crowd of ladies were watching with great attention 
the Sewing-machine—sewing away with the greatest 
exactness, and much stronger than by the ordinary 
mode with a needle, as each stitch is a knot. The 
inventor was shewing it; and he said he bad nearly 
completed a machine for the button-holes. The next 
was a machine called ‘ The Man '—and tnUy named, for 
a more marvellous proiduction can scarcely be epncelved 
—i^r making implements for carding,wool or cotton, 
the article passing in as raw ■vrire, g^g through 
before our eyes four processes of tlM most delicate 
description, and finally coining out a peifeot card, with 
its wire-teeth exactly set, and ready fer use. My atten- 
ti<m was drawn fo the application of tibe Jacquard 
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principle to a lown engaged in weaving a calico febrio, 
of various colour# woven udth a pattern, and tliua 
producing an elegant {article, thick, and well adapted 
for bed-mrnltuie. .^ut the most curious and simple, 
end withal, periiaps, the most important umention for 
f^ilitating manufactures, js what is called the ‘ Turoin 
■Wlioel,’ taking its name from the inventor. How simple 
may be the birth of a great idea 1 We all observe that 
a log under a waterfhll, coining down perpendicularly 
upon it, spins round, as on an axis, till it escapes. 
This led to the inventiod in question. The water falls 
upon the spokes of a horizontal wheel^ which it sends 
round with great velocity; and by tlvis contrivance the 
force of the water is more than doubled. I must not 
omit to mention the machine just invented for Weaving 
the fabric we call Brussels carpeting. This macliine 
will weave twenty yards of carpeting per day, with onA 
female to, attend it. The carpet is worth Ss. per yard/ 
while the wages paid for human aid in its production is 
1^. per yard; mocliinery can go little further. Let me 
add, that 1 was informed that everytliing on this floor 
was the invention of working-men. 

Upon ascending to the first floor, found the ap-irt- 
ment arranged with stands—each stand devoted to one 
sort of manufacture—and attended, as below, by an 
intelligent person, to shew and explain. Here was every 
description of furniture, cotton, and woollen fabric; 
but neither velvets nor silks, which have not, yet, 
been introduced. We know so mncli of our doings 
in England in the woollen and cotton line, that my 
attention was principally attincted to thdfeo specimens. 
Here was everything except the broad-clotlis-^all the 
patterns of plaid-shawls, so beautifully imitated and 
executed, that they would, I am sure, pass i.i Edin¬ 
burgh. I saw the kerseymere fabric that obtained the 
prize in London, and nothing could be more Ixiautiful ;-for 
the calicoes, I believe we caimot produce them cheaiKjr 
or better. A writer in a jourruil hero, observes : ‘ Why 
should our cotton go to England to be spun when wc 
can spin it in Massachusetts ? ’ A very pertinent ques¬ 
tion, well worth thinking of at home. We should be 
thankfhl to the projectors of the Crystal Palace, that 
it has opened our eyes, for nothing else could. There 
is no manner of doubt, that we can learn something 
beyond yacht-sailing; Mt we shall" not open our eyes 
to the widest until the arrival in our market of the first 
cargo of manufactured woollens and cottons •,*and as 
surely as we have barrels of flour and pork, we shall 
soon find them with us ; I saw first-rate calico, which 
could be sold at 2 d. per yard. 

The exports of manufactured goods fpm this country 
to all parts of tlw world is increasing weekly ; but of 
all.that another time, for 1 am carefully collectin|r 
information. One stand I would not omit, ^ it fur¬ 
nished evidence of the condition of the operative. The 
exhibition is managed by the mechanics themselves, 
and the profits are devoted to the support of a mechanics’ 
institute, with the usu^ advantages of library, balls, 
and concerts, but of a very superior order; while every 
female who provides any article of her own pnxluction 
for exhibition and sale, has a free ticket {putting to 
all the advantages of the institution. Tms is fount! a* 
useful stimulus, as the stand for tliose articles testified, 
consisting as they did ofall^descriptions of fancy-work: 
rugs, chair-bottoms, table-covers, tapestry, &c. produced 
in overhoum, tasteM in desi^ and beautiful in cxccu- 
timi, '.^Let me udf forget an invention, which is as great 
a boon to nfferera aa the water-bed: it is a contrivance 
applied to an ordinary bedstead, whicli, by turning a 
bwdte. wUliattpi^ any part of the body, or place the 
body in any reqqlred position. It was the invention of a 
mechAMd, was.mne months in bed in consequence 
of aa' Iooidmt, and' ;^t the want of something of the 
kM. It ia adapted fo i» Wlstead at a cost of £.3. 

From I went to th# cattle-show, . I could see 
tmtBt^^of t^d| u niMt the animals were gone; hut 


I was assured it was very fine. 1 believe it, if what I 
saw was a sxiecimen—a pair ^ working oxen, perfectly 
White, the pair weighing TOOT pounds. In our cattle- 
shows at home, we find plenty of bulk, but it destroys 
form and symmetry: here both were preserved. The 
fowls are of the long-legged Spanish breed, coming to 
table like trussed ostriches ; the plump English barn¬ 
door sort arc about being introduced. 1 had neariy 
forcotten a beautiful and extraordinary inventWn—a 
rifle, not heavier than the common^ne, that will dis- 
chiirge twei«y-four balls i^ succession without reload¬ 
ing. Wliere the rami%d is usually placed, is a smaller 
barrel, containing, when filled, twenty-four Mi-cart¬ 
ridges, imd, after discharging, the action of recocking 
introduces another catfridge, and so on, until the 
'whole are dischargetl; the, whole twenty-four can he 
SUscharged in as many seconds ! 

<^After leaving this interesting exhibition, whore I 
could have lingered a whole day, I was joined by a 
friend, an AmerJean—a gentleman of great attain- 
inents in science—to wliose remarks I am indebted 
for the following scraps. The Merrimac, when low—as 
when I saw it—is a trifling 8trcan> having a bottom 
of 'laminated rock, worn in channels by the stream. 
At spring and fall, there is tpn or fifteen feet of 
depth; and to remedy this inequality, an important 
.work was undertaken and executed: to this wo bent 
our way. It is a canal in form, but should more 
properly be culled a reservoir. It is miles long, 
100 feet wide, and 13 feet deep; of solid granite, 
sides and bottom—equal in durability to any work, 
ancient or niodoni. It is about half way cut through 
the solid granite rock, which in that part furnishes 
a natural wall. My friend liad watched its progress, 
and gave me many interesting details of the engineer¬ 
ing processes employed : among others, the tremendous 
application of steam and gunpowder. An engine bored 
holes in the rock fifteen feet deep twelve inches in 
diameter; and these were so placed; and in such num¬ 
bers, that at a single blast 170 tons of gronito were 
blown into the air—^n operation hardly conceivable. 
Tills canal leaves the town in a yesterl y d irection— 
being, at its outset, about a quarter of a n!!ia*fi«ni tlie 
Merrimac, but gradually approximating for a quarter 
of a mile, until it .■fouches and unites, with tliat river. 
Between the two, is one of the prettiest of public 
walks, ten feet wide, having row%Df trees on each side, 
and terminating in a point; being the end of a splendid 
gmnitc wall, at its base thirty feet thick, and tapering 
the tliickness, dividing the natural from the 
artih^tokaitreum. Here we come to a point of great 
interest: on the right is an artificial dam across the 
river, with two sharp lines at an angle of sixty-seven 
degrees, the point meeting the stream, thus stopping 
the waters, and insuring a supply for the reservoir, 
while it forms a cjscaite of about twenty feet. 

My friend gave me ^ery graphic description of the 
opening of the works. The whole was built in a coflfes- 
dam, qSite <fiy, anfi the opening was a holiday. Every 
spot wthin sight was covered wi#ii spec^tors, for 
whoiy the engineer had contrivc<l % surprise. Hie 
works used in -keeping the water out of theij'eservoir, 
and protecting the new dam, were undenmned, and 
cblrged with gunpowder. At a given signal, the 
tr:u was fired, and in an Instant the whole blew up; 
andwheu the smoke cleared .away, the fragments were 
floating down the Merrimac, and toe canal full of water. 

On the leftf from the pdnt, toe egress of water 
is regulated by flood-ga^ of a superior coBStruc- 
tion. The building crosses the canM, and contains 
seven huge |hte8, which ore raised Or dropped into 
their pla^s % heautiM flaechinfry. To each gate is 
attached an immense screw, Which stands perpendicu¬ 
larly, twenty feet long and ten inches imdi^eter. At 
its upper end, R musses through a matrix-worm in 
toe (Sentre irf a hiig^ ceg*wheo^ lying horizonlally. 
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Tlio U set in motion liy the slightest turning 

of a Imndlo; and here I saw the application of tiio 
Turpin Wheel I spoke (ff before—no engine or com- 
^ication, but a wheel fifteen feet in diameter, fixed 
horizontally, submerged in the stream, receiving the 
falling waters, and thus rapidly revolving, and by a 
gear, giving motion to tlie machinery for raising or 
lowering the immense gates, stopped or set going by 
merely turning a stop-cock, and ro(iiiiring no more 
force than an ordinary water-cistern. * 

I eatmot leave tins iny;resting spot tfwithont an 
attempt to describe the bcautiflil scene. A little to 
the riglit, the river widens into a sort of bay, witli 
several fine islands covered with w'ood; in froijt, across 
the stream, as far as the sye <^in reach, are the forests 
of New Hampshire, with occasional headlands of green-* 
sward. In the autumn, it has exactly the appear¬ 
ance of a gigantic llower-garden—the trees being of 
every imttginable colour. ‘Ali!’ said my friend, ‘this 
is an interesting spot: it was tlie kivouritc residence 
and hunting - ground of tlie Cliipijowas. The Indians, 
like your monks of old In Europe, always chose tlie 
most beautiful and picturesque sites lor tlicir dwellings; 
but they have retired before the advance of a civilisation 
they could not sliaiv or appreciate.’ Talking in tin's 
way, as we returned, lie called iny attentiou to a 
singular phenomenon in llie river. At some remolq 
period there was, and it remains to the present moment, 
a rock standing in the midille of the stream, about tw-elve 
feet in diameter at the top, of on ii-regular form, and 
of tlie hardest granite. Uy the action of the water, a 
mass of granite had been tlirowm on the top, w liere it 
lodged. At high-water, perhaps during three months 
in each year, the stream liad caused tliis mass to revolve 
on its own axis, until it lias worn itself of a round 
figure, and worn also tVe rock into a cup, now about 
six feet deep. Still, it revolves when the water readies 
it—nature still ph^ys at this cup-and-b.'ill—the ball 
weighing five tons. Talk of this sort brought us to the 
railway. Jn due time I re.ichcd home; and I do not 
remember to have everj^eeu mol'e interesteil tlian by 
the day spent at Ijqfvell. 

- 0 , c- —- 1 - 

THE SEA AND THl^ POETS. 

Oj’ throe poets, each tlie most original in liis language, 
and eacii peculiarly susceptible of impre.ssions from 
extermd nature—Ilor.'ice, Sliakspeare, and Hums — 
not one seems to liavc appreciated the beauty, tlie 
mi^cstic sublimity, the placid loreliiies.s, nlteriipOTg 
witli tlie teiTiflc grandeur, of the ‘ inany-8ott*»!i„*g sen.’ 
Judging from tlieir incidental allusions to it, and the 
use they make of it in metaphor and imagery, it would 
seem to have presented itself to their imaginations only 
ns a fierce, unruly, nntamalilo, and unsightly monster, to 
be loathed and avoided—a blot oAthe tiiir face of creation 
-j-n necessary evil, perhaps; Inft still an evil, and most 
certainly suggestive of no ideas poctiC in tliftir clfUracter. 

It is m*rvellousf for tlierc is not one of theye poets 
who does not dilcover a lively sense of the v aried 
charms aC liiiivcrsal nature, and has not painted them 
in glowing colours with tlic pencil of a master. Who 
has not noted with what evident love, with whi® a 
nicely-discriminative knowledge Shakspeare has pic¬ 
tured our English flowers, our woodland glades, the 
forest scenery of Old England, before *the desolating 
axe bad prostrated the iiride of English woods ? How 
vividly has not Bums translated into vigorous verse 
each feature of his native lapdsiyipe, till * 

-. * ^ildt (folia’s plains and fells, ‘ 

Her tnuirs, reu-brown wp heather-bells, I 

Her barjKS anft brae's, her dens and dells,”* * 

live^igain in the ma§jc of his sonjf And Horace—^wLth 


what cliamung playfulness, with what exquisite grace, 
has he not figured the oHve-groVes of Tibur, the pen¬ 
dent vines ruddy with the luscious grape, the silver 
streams, the sparkling fountains and purple skies of 
fruitful Cimpania 1 Looking on nature with a poet’s 
oyfi, ns did these poets, ono ftnd all of them, js it not a 
psychological mystery that none of them should liaye 
detected the ineffable beauty of a sen-prospect ? 

First, as to Horace. When climbing the heiglits of 
Mount Vultur, that Lncanian hill where once, when 
overcome by fatigue, the youthftil poet lay sleeping, 
and doves Covered his childish and wcarie<l limbs with 
leaves—Horace must have often viewed, with tlieir wide 
expanse glittering in tlio sun, the waters of the Adriatic 
—often must lie liave liailed the grateful freshness of 
the sea-breeze and the invigorating perfumes pf 

-‘ the early sea-smell blown 

Through vineyards from some inland bay.’ 

Yet about tliis sea, wliich should liave kindled Ids 
imagination and inspired his genius, this thankless 
bard poetises iil a vein sncli ns a London citizen, 
some half-century bat:k, miglit have indulged in after 
a long, tedious, ‘squally’ voyage in an overladen 
Margate hoy. 

NoSiuch spirit possessed liim ns that which dictated 
iJoor Campbell’s noble apostrophe to the glorious ‘ world 
of waters:’ * 

-‘ Earth has not a plain 

So bwndlcss or so beautiful as tliiiie ; 

The eagle’s vision cannot take it in ; 

The lightning's glance, too weak to sweep its space, 
Sinks half-way o’er it, like a wearied bird: 

It is the niiiror of the stars, where all 
Their hosts within the concave firmament, 

Oay inarching to the music of the spheres, 

Can see themselves at once.’ 

1 lor.iep, indeed, 1ms sung the praises of Tafentum— 
that lieautiful imiritinie city of the Calabrian Gulf, 
who.se attractions were such as to make l/ie delighle af 
Turentum a common proverbial expression. But wiint 
were these dcliglits as celebrated by our poet?—the 
perfeerton of its honey, the excellence of its olives,- the 
abundance of its grapes, its lengthened spring and 
temperate winter. For these, its merits, did Horace 
prefer, as he tells us, 'rarontum- to every other spot 
on llie wide earth—his beloved Tibur only and ever 
excepted. In truth, Horace'valuoil and visited tlie 
»''a-side only in winter, and then simply because its 
climat(>.vas milder than tliat to he met with inland, 
and therefore more -agreeable to the dilapidated consti¬ 
tution of a sensitive valetudinarian. HU commentators 
suppose he produced nothing during his marine hyber¬ 
nations^ if the inclement season froze ‘the genial 
current of liis soul,’ the aspect of the sea did not thaw it. 

, Jlis motive fo? his sea-side trips is amusingly set 
forth in one of the most lively and characteristic of 
his Epistles—the fifteenth of the first book. In this 
he inquires of a friend what sort of winter, weather is 
to be found at Velia and Salernum; two cities, one on 
the Adriatic, the other on the Mediterranean sea¬ 
board of Italy—what manner of roads they had— 

C hether the people there drank tank-water or spring- 
ater—and wliether hares, boars, crabs, and ftali were 
with yicm abundant.. He adds, he is not api^hensivo 
about their wines—knowing these, as we may infer, 
to be good — although usually, when from home^ 
he is scrupulous about his liquors,- whilst, when at 
home, he can put up almost with naytliing in the way 
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of potations. It is gnite plain Horace went down to 
tlie sea just in the spirit in which n turtle-fed alderman 
would transfer himself tOaCheltcnham; or in which a 
fine liuly, whose nerves the crusli,- hurrj-, and late 
hours of a Ixindon season had somowlmt slisturbcd, 
would exchange th6 dissipations of Mayfair for the 
breezy hills of Malvern, *or the nauseous waters'of 
Tunbridge Wells. 

This certainly explains, 8 ml perhaps excuses, the 
grossly uncivil terms in which alone lie notices the sea. 
One of the worst of Ulysses’ troubles was, according 
to him, the numerous and lenglhv sea-voyages 
which that Itha<ian gadabout had toTaki^ Horace 
wishes for Mievius, who was his aversion, no worse 
luck tlian a rough passage and shipwreck at the end 
of it. His notion of ii liappy man — i7/e bcalitu —is 
one who has not to dread the sen 
success hwl blessed not only his own country, but the 
whole world, ha<l — not tlie least of his blessings— 
given 'to the seamen a calmed sea —pacaitua niwv. 
Lamenting at Virgil’s departure for Athens, he re¬ 
bukes the impiety of the flrst mariner wlio ventured, 
in the audacity of his heart, to go afloat and cross the 
liriny harrier interposed between natioAs. Ho esteems 
a merchant favoured specially by the gods, should 
ho twice or. thrice a year return in safety from an 
Atlantic crnisc. He tells us ho himself had known 
the terrors of ‘ the dark gulf of the Adriatic,’ ani^ had 
experiencwl ‘ the trciwihery of the wcstc-r.i gale ;’ and exj 
presses a charitable wish, that the '-nomies of the Homan 
state were exposed to the d ILiUs of hotlif lie likens 
human misery to a sea ‘ roughened by gloomy winds 
‘ to emboi'k once more on the mighty sea,’ is hio ligu- 
rativc expression for once more eng.aging in tlu toils 
and troubles of the world; Home, agitated 113 ' the 
dangers of civil conflict, rescinhles an ill-formed vessel 
labouring tempest-tossed in the waves ; his implacable 
M 3 'rtale resembles the angry'Adriatic, in v'hieli also he 
finds a likeness to an ill-tempered lover. All through, 
from first to last, tlie gentle Horace pelts with most 
ungentle phrases one of the noble.st objects in nature, 
provocative alike of our admiration and our awe, our 
terror and our love. 

And even Sliakspenrc must bo ranged in the same 
category'. The most English of poets has not one 
laudatory phrase for • 

-‘ The seas 

Which Ood hath given for fence impregnable’ 

to the poet’s England. It is idle to s.ay that Sliak- 
speare was inland-bred— that he knew' nothing, and 
could therefore have cared nothing about the matter— 
seeing that, insensible as he might liavc been to its 
beauties, he makes constant reference to the sea, and*| 
even in language implying that his familiarity*'«ith it 
was not inferior to that of any yachtsman who has 
ever sailed out of Cowes Harbour. He uses nautical 
terms frequently' and appropriately. Ilomeo’s rope- 
ladder is ‘ the high top-galknt of his joy King John, 
dying of poison, declares ‘the tackle of his llkart L 
cracked,’ and ‘all the shrouds wherewith Ids life should 
sail wasted ‘ to a thread.’ I’olonius tclS^ Laerteo* 
‘the wind sits in the shoulder of your sail’—a techni¬ 
cal expression, the singular propriety' of wliich a naval 
critic has recently establisliefi; wliilst sonic of the eom- 
nicntatcn on the passage in King Lear, descriptive of tlie 
prospect fh>m Dovhr Clifls, alHnn that the comparison 
ns to apparent size, of the ship to her cock-boat, and 
the cock-boat to a buoy, discover a perfect knowledge 
of the relative proportlcms of the objects named. Inf 
Jlamkt, Othello, Tlut Tempeit, The Merchant of Uenicfl, 
The Conuds iff Etrrore, Tmetfth Night, iriflier’s Tala, 
Measure for Measure, and Pericles, seh-storms arc 
made accessory to the development of the plot, and 
sometimes described with a force and truthfulness 
whxcii foibjd the belief that the writer liad never 


witnessed such scenes; however, like Horace, iWis in 
the darkest colours tiiat Shakspcarc uniformlyspahits 
‘ the nuiititudinous seas.’ * 

In tlie Tale, we reatl of— 

-‘ tlie fearful usage 

(Albeit ungentle) of the dreadful Ncptuiii.’ 

In Henri/ U., of ‘ the furrowed sea.’ ‘ tlie lofty surge,’ 
‘tlu! inconstant billows dancing;’ in Henry VI., Queen 
Margaret finds in the roughness of tj#e English waters 
a presage licv approaching wo; in Richard If I., 
Clanuicc’s dream figures to us all the liorrors of ‘ the 
vasty deep;’ in Henry U//A., Wolsey indeed speaks of 
‘ a sea ofi glory,’ but also of his shipwreck thereon; in 
Hie Tempi si we re.id of 'dlie never surfeited sea,’ and of 
^he ‘ Bca-inargc sterile and rocky-liarilin the Mid- 
Augustus, wIiose^f(j«iBwic/.',s. Night Dream, ‘ tlic sea ’ is ‘ rude,’ and from it 
tliwinds ‘ suck up contagious fogs ;’ Hamlet is ns ‘ mad 
as the sea and wind;’ the violciic'c of Laertes and tile 
insurgent Danes is*[>aralleled to an irruption of the sea, 
‘overiieering of his list;’ in Jhe well-known soliloquy 
is tlie expression, ‘ a sea of troubles,’ which, in spite 
of Pope’s suggested and tasteless (Stiendation, com¬ 
mentators hate shewn to liave been used proverbially 
by the tircoks, aiul more than once by ACscliylus and. 
Menander. Still, Shukspeare, ngatii like Horace, was 
not insensible to the merits of sea-air in a sanitary 
lioint of view. Dionyza, meditating Marina’s murder, 
bids her take what tlu: Uriglitou doctor’s call ‘ a con¬ 
stitutional ’ by the sea-side, adding that— 

-‘the air is quick there. 


Piercing and shaipcus well the stumueb.’ 

As to Burns, bis nio.st fervent admirer carf scarcely 
eumjiiain when we involve him in thccensuic to which 
we liave alreiuly sulijected Horaft and Shakspcarc. >le, 
too. writes nlioiit the sea in such a fiishioii, that we 
should hardly have susjiccted, what ^ true, that he was 
born almost w ithin liearing of its w'avcs; that much of 
his life was passed on its shores or near them, and 
tliat at a time of life when..-./,'xlcrnal objects most 
vividly impress themselves on the mmses. and e xorcise 
the largest inllucnco on the tasu-. - ^ ^ 

'I'lie genius of ‘ Old Coila,’ in sketching the poet's 
early lilt*, says — 

‘ I saw thee seek tlie souni^yig shore, 

Delighted with tho dashing roar 

bi't.^few tokens of this ‘ delight ’ arc to be observed in 
his i^td^iy- He has, indeed, his allusions to ‘tumbling 
hillowbWWWff ‘ surging fo.ant; ’ to southeni climes w here 
‘ wild-meeting ocetins boil;’ to ‘ life’s rough oc<9in ’ and 
‘life’s stonily'main;’to ‘.hard-blowing gales;’ to tho 

* raging sea,’ ‘ raging billow..*,’ • boundless oceans roaring 
wide,’ and the like; but these arc the stbek-metaphors 
of every poet, and «vouI|jl bo familiar to him even had 
he never overpassed the frontiers of Bohemia. 

One sea-pk'turc,^and one alone, is to lie found irf 
Burns, aLl tins, it is fri'cly admitted, is exquisite: 

^niahold the liour, the boat arrl#; 

• ' Thou gocst, thou darling of my heavy 
Severeil from tlicc, can I survive I 

But fate has willed, and we must part. 

I 'll often greet this surging swell. 

Yon distant isle will often hail: 

E’en here Ltook the last farewell; 

Ther» latest marked her vanished sail. 

Along the solitary ehore, 

WhiJ 


I 


Aotoi 


Wldle flitting sea-fowl round nio cry, 
sresFtlie rolling, dashing roar. 

I’ll westward'turn«ny wstful eye: 
Happy thou ludhui grove, I *11 say, 

« Where now uiy Nanay’s pfth may be 1 
While ihrou^ thy eweets s^e loves to stray, 
011 1 tell im, dwe she muse on me f ’ 


i 
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This cliamiing lyxic, the pathetic tenderness of wtiich 
comm^ds it to every f^ing heart, is all that Bums 
has left in evidence that the sea h^ to hini, at least, 
one poetic aspect. 

CURIOSITIES OF CHESS. 

Morb has perhaps been written about chess-playing 
thsBi any other of the games which human ingenuity 
has invented for Jocreative purposes, mdjt is not easy 
to foresee tlie time wJieu Qissoatation or discovery on 
tile subject shall bo brought to a satisfactory conclu¬ 
sion. Scarcely a year passes that does not aild some¬ 
thing to our knowledge i-of tjie history of the royal 
game; and among the -latest additions, the able papo# 
by Mr Bland, published in tlie Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, is not the least deserving of notice. It 
contains many curious particulars and remarks, inter¬ 
spersed in its dry and technical uatrativc, suflicient to 
form a page or two of pleasant reatling for those—and 
they are not few—^to whom chess is intei’osting. 

We must prcrtiise that bir Bland t.ikes three but 
little-known Oriental manuscripts as the groundwork 
of his observations i; one of them, in the I'crsian 
character, is said V) he ‘ probably unique,’ tliougli, 
unfortun^cly, very imperfect. It bears no date or 
author’s name, these lieing lost with the missing por¬ 
tions, but the treatise itself contains internal evidence 
of very high antiquity. The author, wliocver lie ivas, 
tells us that he had travelled mucli through Persia 
and the adjacent countries, from the ago oi' fifteen until 
the middle period of life, during whicli he gained the 
knowledge and experience which enabled him to write 
his book. Besides wliieh, ho measured his strength 
■ with many masters offthe art of chess-playing, aildiiig 
on each occasion to In's reputation as a conqueror: 
‘ and wlicrcas,’ a* he relates, ‘ tlic greater mimlicr of 
professors were deficient in the art of playing without 
looking at the hoard, I myself .played so against four 
adversaries at ouoe, astd at the same time against 
another r(Bj> 0 !nont«lu thp usual manner, and, by divine 
favoilt, won all the games.’ Here, singularly enough, 
we find a Persian Staunton making himself famous 
perhaps long biifore Norman William thought of 
invading Britain— so true it is, that in mere intel¬ 
lectual achievements we have scarcely surjiassed bygone 
generations. He, the Persian, evidently cnlert.ained 
a comfortable idea of liis own abilities; for he l^.sts 
largely' of the improvements and new moves or pjjfHions 
which he has introduce<l into the game, ft^^^putes, 
too, th(f authenticity of the belief, that chess was 
originally invented in India, and tliat it was first 
introduced into Petsia in the sixth century of our era 
by a physician, whom Nushirwan had sent to seek for 
the work known as Pilpay’s FaVJes. * On the contrary, he 
contends thatohess, in its original and most developed 
Vorm, is purely a Persian invention,^nd tl^t tlif modern 
game is hut an abridgment of the ancient one. In how 
far this #tatemcljt is borne out by the fatst, wdihave at 
present no means of knowing; and until soimi morq 
oomplet*! manuscript or other work shall be brought to 
light which may supply the want, we must rest eor.teut 
with the account familiar to most readers—that* less 
was invented by an Indian physician for the diviision 
of the monarch, his master, and ti<p reward claimed in 
ggains of cMn, beginning with one g^ain on the first 
square of the "Board, and doubling the number in 
regularly jaai^ing progression up to the last. , 

We ^^Were briefly state what the ancient, or, as it 
is comilK^y called in the East, ‘ Timor’s Game,’ was. 
It required a hoard-xfifti 110 squares and 66 men— 
slmost as mimy agiin as arc used in modem cliess—Md 
the moves were cktrembly complicated and difflculkto 
Jwa. The reotangpilarity of thahoard was interrupted 
hy 4hur lateral squmres,. whidi served as a fort, or 


spocial point of defence for the king, whose powers, ns 
well as those of the other pieces, were in many'respects 
dififerent from those at paesent known. ‘ Timour’s 
mind,’ wo are told, ‘ was too exalted to play at the 
Little Cb 7 ss, and therefore ho played only at the Great 
Chess, on a board of ten squares by eleven, with the 
addition of two camels, two zarafalis,’ and other pieces, 
with Persian designations. 

Next we come to a Deplete chapter, entitled the 
‘ Ten Advantages of Chess,’ in which the views and 
reasonings are eminently OKcntal and characteristic. 
The first explqjtis tliat food and exercise are good for 
the mind e.s well as for the body, and that chess is a 
most excellent means for quickening the intellect, and 
enabling it to gain knowledge. ‘ For the glory of man 
is knowledge, and chess is the nourishment of the mind, 
the 8 ola<!e of the spirit, the polisher of intelligence, the 
bright sun of understanding, and has been preferred by 
the pliilosophcr, its inventor, to all other means by 
which we arrive at wisdom.’ The second advantage is 
in the promotion and cultivation of religion; predesti¬ 
nation and free-will are both exempliflM—the player" 
being able to ^movo where ho will, yet always in 
obedience to certain laws. ‘ IVhereas,’ says the writer, 

‘ Nerd—that is, Eastern backgammon—on the contrary, 
is mere free-will, while in dice, again, all is compulsion.’ 
Tim third and fourth advantages relate to government 
andv.var; and the fifth to astronomy, illustrating its 
ccveral plienomena as 'shewn by the text, according to 
wliicli ‘ the board represents the heavens, in which 
the squares arc the celestial houses, and- the pieces, 
stars. ^ 'I'lttf superior pieces are likened to the moving 
stars; and the pawn.s, which have only one move¬ 
ment, to the fixed stars. The king is as the sun, and 
the wazir in place of the moon, and the elephants 
and tnliali in the place of Saturn, and the rukhs and 
dabbabah in, that of Mars, and the horses and camel in 
that of Jupiter, and the Ibrzin and zainfah in that of 
‘V'enns; and all those pieces have their accidents, 
corresponding with the trines and, quadrates, and con¬ 
junction iind opposition, and ascendancy and decline— 
silcb as tlic heavenly bodies have; and the eclipse of 
the snn is figured by shah caim or stale mate;’ and 
much more to the same purport. "We question whether 
the astronomer-royal ever suspected ho was illustrating 
his o\jn science when engaged in one of his quiet games 
of cliess with the m-aster of trinity. 

The sixth advantage is somewhat astrological in 
character: as there are four principal movements of 
chess, these answer to the four physical,temperaments, 
Cold, Warm, Dry, and Wot, wliich are ruled by their 
respective planets; and thus each piece on the board is 
,made to have its peculiar significance in relation with 
the staj} 3 . It is further shewn, that chess-playing is 
remedial against many of the lesser bodily ailments; 

‘ and no illness is more grievous than hunger and thirst, 
yet both of these, when the mind is engaged in chess, 
are no longer thought of.’ Next in order, the seventh 
advantage, is ‘ in obtaining repose for the soul j' as the 
author observes: ‘ The soul hath illnesses like tu the 
Jfody hatjj|.,and the cure of these last is known; but 
of the soul’s illness there he also many kinds, and 
of these I will mention a- few.’ These are ignorance, 
disoliedicncc, haste, cunning, avarice, tyranny, Wing, 
pride, deceit, and envy. Deceit is said to be of two 
kinds: tlmt wMch deceives others, and. that ‘which 
deceives ourselves. But of all evils, ignorance is the 
greatest; * for it is the soul’s death, as learning Is its 
life; and for this disease is diess an eqiecial cure, 
since there is no way by Which men airive more 
speedily at knowl^ge and wisdom; and in film man¬ 
ner,*'by its practice, all the ftudts whloh form tiie 
disoaaes of tiie soid are converted into their oorre- 
eponding virtues.’ It is not to be do^rted that chess¬ 
playing may keep Indlvidukls out of ndsebmf; but, 
wltatever may Iiav^ hoen tike case in we 
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do not lioar of its transforming vicious ch.oracters into 
virtuous ones in our Ays. 

The eighth advantage i« social, inasmuch as it brings 
men of different degrees tt^eiber, and promotes their 
intimacy and friendship; and ' advantage tlw ninth, is 
in wisdom and knowledge and that wise men do day 
chess; and to those who object that foolish men also day 
chess, and, though constantly engaged in it, become no 
wiser, it may be answered, itiat tlie distinction between 
wise and foolish men in playing chess, is as that of 
man and .beast in eatii% of the tree—that the man 
chooses .its ripe and sweet fruit, whilg the beast eats 
but the leaves and branches, and the unripe and bitter 
fruit; and so it is with players at chess—the wise man 
plays for those virtues and ailvantages which have 
been already mentioned, and the foolish man plays it, 
but for mere sport and gambling, and regards not itM 
advantages and virtues. This is the condition of the 
wise man and foolish man in playing chess.’ From; 
this it seems a descent to the tenth advantage, which 
is, tliat chess combines war with sport; and ideasant 
allegories are made subservient to the inculcation of 
sound truths and important principles^ 

Next conies an explanation of the mode in which { 
Great Chess was played, with the nature and value of 
the various moves. Among the hard technicalities 
with which it abounds, the writer takes occasion to 
condemn the practice of giving a different value to the 
piece which may have reached the end of the IwarJ; 

‘ for,’ as he says, ‘ what is me- natural or just than 
that men should occupy tiie station of their prede¬ 
cessors? and that the son of a king should b<*como a 
king, and a general’s son attain the rank of u general.’ 
An instMce of rigid caste-law carried into a harmless 
recreation. 

In another manuscript, chess is shewn to have some¬ 
thing to do with a man’s fortunes: he who could watch 
a game without speaking, was held to be discreet, and 
qualified for a government office. And conquerors arc 
enjoined not to boast of their success; not to say, oven 
if such bo the case, that they have won all the games, 
but that they have ‘won some.’ Exemplary virtue 
is not, however, claimed for chess-players, as in the 
former instance, for some are said to be continually 
‘ swearing false oaths, and making many vain excuses;’ 
and again, ‘ You never see a chess-player ricli^who is 
not a sordid miser, nor hear a squabbling that is not a 
question of the chess-board.’ On the other hand, there 
were ‘rules of politeness in chess,’ wliich it behovid all 
persons to follow;—‘Ho who is lowest in rank is to 
spread the board^ and pour out the men on it, and then 
wait patiently till his superior has made his cIiouh; ; 
then he who is inferior may take his own- men, anjj 
place all of them except the king, and w hen the senior 
in rank has placed his own king, he may also ^ace liis 
Opposite to it.’ During the game, ' all foolish talk and 
riWdiy’ is to be avoided, and onlookers are ‘ to keep 
silence, and to abstain from remarks and advice to the 
playmand an inferior, wlion playing with a |upcrior, 
is enjoined to exert bis utmost skill, and not < under¬ 
play himself tliat his senior may win’—an^servatiqn, 
which whaiis called the ‘ flunkey class’ ni^it remem¬ 
ber with advantage. And flirther, clicss is not to he 
idayed ‘ when the mind is engaged with other objects, 
nor when the stomach is fiill after a meal, neither when 
ov^mome by huugmr, nor on tlie day of taking a bath; 
nor, in f^era), whfle roffering under any pain, bodily 
or mentak* 

CheS8>|)taying without tooking at the board, noi^ 
taught hy jtfo^sen, and supposed to be a compara¬ 
tively mod^WM, as we have seen above, known 
wd |Hnuitlsed mij^ oentuiies ago; and amon'^ the 
inatruoi^B' last -qnot^ ure tl:^ fer playing the 
' bUndibld-gamie.’' ^scyer is *to picture to him¬ 

self the hoard ias diyhled. fli»t into two oiqio^te sides, 
and tifea (dde kAo halves, tj^se of the king and 


the queen, so that when his naib, or deputy, anasunces 
that' aucli a kniglit has been played to the sd^d of 
the queen’s rook,’ or ‘ the qnoon to the king’s bishop’s 
third,’ he may immediately understand its elihet on Uio 
position of the game. This mode of playing, however, 
is not recommended to those who do not iMssess a 
powerful memory, with great reflection and perseve¬ 
rance, ‘without which no man can play blindfold.’ 
These, with other instructions, are followed bjr the 
aulhor’s remark, ‘that some have^arrived to such a 
degree of i)^.-fection as^to l;p,ve played blindfold at four 
or ffve boards at a time, nor to have made a mistake in 
any of the games, and to have recited poetry during 
tlie matehand he adds: ‘ I liafo seen it written in’a 
book, that a certain parson •played in this manner at 
^n boards at once, and gained all the games, and even 
jc^rected his adversaries when a mistake was made.’ 
'■•dlesides their conventional value, tlie pia‘es had a 
money value, which was cssentkal to bo known by all 
•who desired to wBi. The rook and knight were esti¬ 
mated at about sixpence caq/i; the queen, threepence; 
the pawns, three-halfpence; and the ‘ side-pawns,’ three 
farthings. The value of bishops varsecl, while the king 
was beyond all price. The regulations respecting odds 
were also well defined, in degreqs from a single pawn 
up to a kuiglit and rook; but Any one claimiug the 
latter odds was hold not ‘to count as a chess-player.’ 
And it was not unusual for works on chess to con^n 
puzzling problems, representations of drawn.games, 
and well-combined positions. Some authors describo 
five difterent kinds of chess; one had 10 X 10, or 100 
squares ; another was oblong, 10 X 4, which employed 
dice as well as the usual pieces; another board was 
cirtrular, with a central spot for the king,* where he 
could intrench himself in safety; another represented 
the zodiac, with s]>aces for e:*!! planet, according to 
tile numljcr of houses or mansions assigned by astro¬ 
logers. The ingenuity did not eiid here; chess was 
made to illustrate dreams, and to embellish many 
amusing games and ijecreations. Odes and poems were 
written upon it, and the poetc«at times exhibited their 
skill in a play upon words—fyr Instanc e; ^ 

‘■IVhen niy beloved learnt the chess-play of cruelty, 

In the very hegi^^niug of the game lier sweet check 
(rukh) took iiiy heart captive.’ 

It served also to point riddles, ifilne of which exhibit 
remarkable ingenuity, as shewn by tl\e following 
e^.imijile, where the name of Mohammed is cnigmati- 
ealiJ‘i.embodjcd. It is thus rendered: 

”The vow of Moses twice repeat; , 

'I'hc principles of life and heat; 

The squares of chess, in order due. 

Must take their place between tiiese two; 

When thus arranged, a name appears. 

Which evdiy liBisliiii heart reveres.’ 

Tlie solution, as given by a reverend ulema of Cofi- 
stantinJple to u learned German who could not solve 
the mytery, is: ‘ Take the “ vow of’Moses;!’ whidi is 
40; (|«ihlc it, and it becomes 80, eqravalent to the two 
Mims in the name Mohammed. Place undertthose the 
ba^s of tlio ternpersunents—that is, the elements— 
wllch are four (the power of the letter D); then take 
th^umber of the houses (or squares) of bhess, 'whicli 
are eight in a tow, and place it (8 bang equal to the 
letter H) betw^n'the two Ms, and you have the ntune 
of the prophet,^uhammed (MHMD.’) 

‘ It has been necessary,’ observes Mr Bland, ‘ to turn 
the Arabic (x^mentary a Uttle, in order to make the. 
solution more intelligitJe jx> those unacquainted with 
the trick of Eastern riddtea.* Sopae fiirther ei^anation 
is also required to illusteate the 'ablution itsw. The 
v(W of*McNMar refers to Ms ferty days’ Ikst; the four 
teSuperanmnts—fhe«bile, the atsalMe, ^egm, and 
blqod—ore represent^ intha Arabian system of physics 
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by tha four elements, ■which arc considered to be con- 
nected\rith them: the figures refer to the iminorical 
power of the ahJoA, or atphabet; and the enigma itself 
has been attributed, though on uncertain grounds, to 
Ali, the son-in-law of the i)roi)het.’ 


‘THE SUCCESSFUL MERCHANT.’ 

UsBEK this title has lately been produced a novelty in 
our literature, thetonemoirs of an eminent commercial 
man.* Samuel Budgett died irj^May ISoL at the age 
of fifty-seven. Though starting in life without capital 
or credit, he had. by the sheer exercise of his own innate 
qualities, risen to th<**head of one of the mosjJ colossal 
roneei-ns in England. Il.'ld he been merely a cUnor^ 
bargainer, and a skilful organiser of business arrange¬ 
ments, there might have been some value in his nunnoirs, 
as a guidance to young mercantile aspirants; but 
Bndgctt was something more than all this, and ids 
hiograpliy serves tlio far liiglicr pbrposn of shewing 
how a man m.ay be at oiipe a most adroit mercliandiser, 
and a man of liberal pr.actice, and a true lover of his 
kind. lA't it not* be supposed tliat lie was a xo/t man, 
wlio liaJ prospered tlirougli some lucky accident. He 
really was a thorough - paced follower of the maxim 
wliieh recommends buying in the elienpest iiiid selling 
in the dearest market: lie was reputed us /•<(’« in 
bqjilness. Burt he was also kind-hearted anti liigli- 
principlcd, and it is this union of remarkable qualities 
'wliicli gives bis memoirs their best value. 

Mr Budgett w'as a general provision-mercliant at 
Bristol, with. also a large wareliouoo at Kingswood 
Hill, wlierc his private residence was. His biograiilier 
presents him as lie c.ome daily into town to attend to 
business. ‘ You might have often seen driving into 
Bristol, a man under the middle size, verging towarils 
sixty, wrappcil up in a I'oat of deep olive, willi gray 
hair, an ojieii countcnaiire, a quick brow n eye, ami an 
air less expressive of polish than of push. He ilrives a 
phaeton, with n first-rate horsp, at full speed. He 
looks us if he liiul worksto do, and liad tlie art of doing 
it. On thg .way,-be overtakes a woman carrying a 
bundib. Lt (in instant, the horse is reined up by lier 
side, and a voice of contag-ious promiititude tells her to 
put up her bundle and mount, llic voice communi¬ 
cates to the astonished iiedestriua its own energy. 
She is fortliwitli seated, and away dashes tlie phaeton. 
In a few minutes, the stranger is deposited in Bristol, 
witli the present of some pretty little h<x)k, and J^'c 
plioeton hastes on to Nelson Street. There it^rfirns 
into tlic arcliway of an immense wareliouJR^f‘'Hcre, 
boy; take lay horse, take iny Jiorse! ” It is the voice 
of tlie head of tlie firm. The boy flies. 'J'lie master 
passes through the offlce.s as if he had tliree days’ work 
to do. Yet his eye notes cverytliing. He reaches his 
private ofiice. Ho takes from Jiis pocket a inemorim- 
duin-book, on which lie lias get down, in order, tlie 
iblties of the day. A hoy waits ^ at tl^i di^r. He 
glances at his book, and orders the boy to call a clerk. 
The clerlvis theft promptly, and receives his tinstruc- 
tions in a inoiiient. *• Now. what is the next th ng ? ” 
asks the master, glancing at his memorandum. Again 
the boy is on the wing, and another clerk appears, idle 
is soon dismissed. “Now, what is the next tliinli?’’^ 
again looking at the memorandum. At the call ofT«he 
messenger, a young man now ap|>roiu!heB the office 
door. lie is a “ travellerbut 'notwithstanding the 
hkbitual pu.sh and self-possession of lus class, he evi¬ 
dently is approaching his employer with reluctance, 
and embarrassment, lie almost pauses id tlie entrance. 
And now that he is face to face with thb'strict man of' 
business, lie feels muci^ciaifused. 

s 3^e Succa//ut MenMant .- Sketches of the Life of Mr Satnliel 
Biulgott, tote of Kingipvaod Hill. HwIVlIltom Arthur, AM. 
^milton, Aoiuub, Sc Co. Xami^oni 1823. 


“Well, what’s the matter? I understand you can’t 
make yuur cash quite riglit.’’ ^ 

“No, sir.” ' c 

“ How much are you short ?” 

“ Eigiitopounds, sir.” 

“Never mind; I am quitq, sure .you have done'what 
is right and honourable. It is some mistake; and 
.you won’t let it happen again. Take this and make 
your account straight.” 

‘ The young man takes the proffered paper. Ho 
secs an, order for ten pounds; and retires as full of 
admiration as Ijp liad approach^ full of an.xicty. 

“ Now, what IS the next thing ? ” 'riiis time a porter 
is summoned. He comes forward ns if lie expected 
rebuke. “ Oh 1 I have got such a complaint reported 
against yon. You know tliat will never do. , You must 
not let that occur again.” 

‘'riius, witli increilible dispatch, matter after matter 
is settled, and all who leave that office go to their work 
as if some one liad oiled all their joints. 

‘At nnotiier time, you find the master passing 
tlirougli the warehouse. Here, liis quick glance 
descries n man vj’lio is moving drow'sily, and he says a 
sliorp word that makes liim, in a moment, nimlile. 
There, he sees another blundiering .at his work. He 
had no idea that tlie master’s eye was upon him, till lie 
finds himself suddenly supplanted at the job. In a 
triee*4t is done ; and liis master leaves liim to digest 
lAie stimulant. Now, a man comes up to tell liim of 
sonic plan be has in his mind, for improving something 
in ids own department of the business. ’ “ Yes, tliank 
you, tliat’s a good idea;” and putting half-a-crdWn into 
his hand, he passes on. In another place he finds a 
man idling. You can soon see, that of ali spectacles 
Ibis is llie one least to his mind. “If you waste five 
minutes, that is not much ; but probably if you waste 
five niiiiutcs yourself, you lead some one else to waste 
file minutes, and tliat makes ten. If a third follow 
your example, that makes a quarter of an liour. Now, 
there are about a Iniiulred and eiglity of us here; and 
if eveiy one wasted five minutes in a day, wlint would 
it come to? Let me sec. Why, it would be fifteen 
hours; and flftei'ii liours a day would be ninety hours— 
about eight days, working-time, in a week ; and in a 
year, -would lie four hundred days. Do you think we 
could ever stand w'aste like that?” Tlie poor loiterer 
ia utterly confounded. Ho laid no idea of eating up 
fifteen hours, mucli less four hundred days, of his good 
emiiloyer’s time; and ho never saw before how fast five 
minutes could be multiplied.’ 

Mr Budgett was tlie son of a worthy couple, not 
exactly in poor, but in rather difficult circumstances, 
lie had .little school education; but his mother gave 
nim a gqpd religious training. From his earliest intel¬ 
ligent jears, he lovetl traffic. His first transactiem was 
getting a penny for a horse-shoe which he had found. 
Discovering that for a half-penny he got six marbles, 
but for a iieimy fourteen, he bouglit pennyworths and 
sold tliem in half.pennyworths to his companions, thus 
realising a profit. Meeting an old woman with a 
basket of epeumbers, he bought them, and by selling 
’ tfiem again, realised ninepence. Truly in his case the 
boy was father to the man. But, what was notable in 
him, he would give away his accumulated profits ali at 
once, in the purchase of a hymn-book, or for the relief 
of some poor person. Even then, it was not for sordid 
or selfish ends that he trafficked. In these early years, 
his singular tact also came out. *1 remember,’ he 
said, ‘ about 1800 or 1807, a young man called on my 

Another, from Mr D-of Shepton, to solicit orders 

in the grocery trade. His introduction and mode of 
treatifng my mother u*ere narroiyly watfffied by me, 
particularly when she asked the price of severM 
articles. On going in to my father, she remarked, 
there would bo no advantage In dealing with Mr 
D—a's she could not see that bis prlcw, were any 
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lower than those sl^ was in the hsibit of giving. I 
slipped aside, and bi^n to think: “ Wliy, that young 
man might have got my mother’s trade, if ho had 
known how; if, instead of mentioning so many articles, 
ho had just offered one or two at a lower ^rice than 
wo have been in the haby; of giving, she would twive 
been indfleed to try those articles ; and thus he would 
have been introduced, mosi^likcly, to her whole trade; 
beside, his manner was rather loose, and not of tlie 
most modest and attractive kind.” I believe the prac¬ 
tical .lesson then learned nos, since that, been worth to 
me tliousands of pounds—namely, Self-interest is the 
mainspring of human actions: you have t)nly to lay 
before persons, in a strong light, that what you prop(jse 
is to their own interest, and you will generally .accom- J plisli it.' 
plish your purpose.’ There are certainly few boys ofl^holesale 

twelve years who would have caught up such aii idea*- 

as this from so common-place a circunist.ance. 

By the time he was fourteiui, he had realised lliirty 
pounds by private barter. He gave the money to help 
his parents. When put as apprentice to an elder 
brother, a grocer in Kingswood Hill, it might have 
been expected that he would speedily .distinguish him¬ 
self; and so lie might have done as far as intellect w.as 
concerned; but, unluckily, his strength was at first 
inadequate for his duties, and his brother actually .sent 
him away as hopeless. With great difliculty, he made 
his way into another trader’s cmployir ent, and •there 
ho gave entire satisfaction. His brother then, re¬ 
claimed him, and though off^r,,. „ highei;salary where 
he was, he returned to serve out his time. Long lieforc 
that period had arrived, ho was lieginning to .soar above 
retail business. ‘ The markets were well watched', 
every advantage of time or change turned to account, 
and his singular power of cheap buying exerted with 
all vigour. The trade steadily grew ; every now and 
then those in their own line were surprised at the sales 
they were able to make, and the neighhouriuxxl re¬ 
sounded with the news of the great bargains to he had 
at Budgett’s. As custom increased, so did envy and 
accusation. Many scrupled not to declare, that they 
sold cheaper than they bought, and therefore mnst 
soon come to an end ; yet they went on, ye.ir by year, 

in steady and rapid increase. Ho already seemed 

to descry in the distance the possibility of a great wiiole- 
sale establishment; but this must be reached by little 
and little. He would not attempt what he could not 
accomplish. Any sudden' l)ound, therefore, by wliieh 
he was at once to pass the gulf now separating him 
from his object, was not to bo thought of. A little at 
a time; secure what you have, work it well, make it 
fruitful, and then push on a little farther; but never 
stretch out to anything now till all the old is perfectijt 
cultivated.’ •_ 

The brother, who was fifteen years his senior, and 
a man of ordinary character, was borne on by the 
towering genius of Samuel the apprentice. ‘Among 
the customers of the shop Were numbers of good 
women, who came from villages at a few iniJos’ dis¬ 
tance, mounted on donkcy.sT As the How of purchasers 
was great, a crowd of these patient steeds w^juld oflcgi i 
be for a long time about the door, while their resiiectivc 
mistresses were ohtuiuing goods. In this concourse 
from a distance, the quick eye of Samuel discovered 
the germ of an extended trade. Why should he not 
go into their neighbourhood regularly, and obtain their 
orders J so securing their custom always, and affording 
them accommodation, while he obtained new chances 
of extension? His brother was much more inclinei^ 
to purstie the regular course than to branch into any¬ 
thing new { knd the caution of the one probably acted 
as a useful counterbalance to tho energy of the other. 

But Ssmuel was not to be licld within the shop-walls; 
he liad his plans for erecting a great business, and no 
power could restrain Mni. He soon set forth to tlie 
villages Of Doynton and Pucmec^urch, and arranged 


to meet the good folks at fixed times, in one house or 
another convenient for thcm«aud there to rea^vo their 
orders. Ho made himself their friend: he was hearty, 
familiar, and in earnest; lie noticed their children ; he 
know their ways ; and he rapidly gained their favour, 
and effected considerable sales.’ 

‘ This point gained, he began to talk of supplying the 
smaller shops. “ Why should not we supply th^in as 
wjjll as other people ? ” His brother shrank from any¬ 
thing that^seomed to approach tko wholesale. He 
feared that they wouUl g»t beyond their means, and 
wished to pursue only the old course. S.amuel could 
wait, but lie could not surrender. Supply the smaller 
shops would, and i)y degrees tic managed to accom- 
Very gradually, "the range of this quasi- 
trado extended. Firmly keeping to his 
iWPese of working all ho had got, and going on little 
brittle, he made no abrupt enterprise—no great dash ; 
but on, oil he pfodded in tho humblest way, caring 
nothing for shi)w,*but careful that every foot of ground 
under him was solid. Ho gradually began to make a 
modest sort of commercial journey; and among trade.s- 
men to whom he would not venture offer the higher 
■articles of grocery, raised a considenablc trade in sueh 
descriiilions of goods ns he mi^ht supply without 
seeming to push into too important a sphere.’ 

Having m.ado a lucky purchase of butter, Samuel 
went amongst traders of his own kind for orders, and 
at first met with little but contempt. He persevered, 
nevertlielcs.s, and in a little lime made his way. By 
little and little his house, of which he became a partner, 
acqiiirofl a footing, and liegan to be talked of as a kind 
of prodigy for a vilhigc. Tlie leading priuciplo followed, 
was to do business entirely by ready-iiioney,‘in buying 
as ill selling. A wonder may bo felt how Mr Budgott 
contrived, with no advantage capital at starting, to 
act 111)011 thi.s rule. The plan is simple, and may be 
easily followed. Let the transnetmns be in a proper 
proportion to tho means. It looks a slow plan; hut, in 
reality, by sceuring, an exemption from pecuniary 
embarrassment, it allows a business, other circumstances 
being equal, to go on f'intri ilhnn^iiiinlil iitlurjiiiir bo 
the case. Mr Biidgett could ai'cept small profits on 
his ready-moiicy tijaiisactions, and by their frequency, 
outstrip heavier-pursed but also heavier-minded men. 

The leading maxims of SaniucLBiidgctt in husii^ss 
were— 'J'lirf, Push, and Pri/irlji/c. In the two former, ho 
was a great genius, .and much he no doubt was indebted 
to, tlicni. Yot we arc iiiclined to think that Principle 
haerthe cliicf hand in his success. He was entirely a 
just n?!®?.** Ho would rebuke a young salesman more 
severely for a slight inequality in his weigMIng-scales 
against the public, llnm for a neglect of his duty. It 
was a custom of grocers to mix up jieppor with an 
article called P. 1). Mr Budgett long kept a cask of 
P. 1).; but at longtl^ reflecting seriously on it one 
evening, he «cnt to the shop, re-opened it, took out 
the hyjjocrijjeal cjjsk to a iieiglihouring quarry, arift 
there staved it, scattering the P. H. amongst the clods, 
and sl^s, and stones ; after wliich returjled with a 
ligbtineart to bed. 'I'licrc was also a benevolence at 
the bottom of all Mr Budgott’s proccetlings as" a man of 
burfness. It appeared strongly in his relations to h}s 
sumltcrns and working-jwople. Though a strict disei- 
pliifiriiin, and not to l)e imposed upon in anything, he 
was so humane i^d liberal towards all around him, 
tl>at they served him as raudi from love as dnty. He 
has diseltarged men for misconduct or disloyalty, and 
afterwards pensioned their Ikmilies till they got other 
employment. .His liberality in supporting charitable 
institutions, and relieving private cases of distress, 
knew hardly any bounds; bin, at-a fair computation, it 
has been estimated at abwt a year. 

Ipbscrving one of Ms meif looking some time 
vety melancholy, he called him uja and inquired into 
thg cause. ‘The sickness ef Ids wife had entangled 
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him iiv^obt; he coaid not eat, he could not slee^); his making jrou an independent man But stay,- , 

life wa^a misery to him, |^iul he had exclaimed with a I had almost forgotten one tbii^ I called to see Mr 

pathos that sunk deep into my dear relative’s tender P-as I-drove through Stoko’s CJroft} 1 told him 

heart: “ Master, I am in debt; every time I go near the errand that had carried me away from homo all 
the river, something bids me fling myself into it, telling day, and be gave mo a sovereign for you to begin the 


me there’s water enough to rid me of all my troubles; 
and that if I don’t, I shall be sent into the prison there 
for debt!" 


world with." , 

‘ The poor fellow was too much affected td say any¬ 
thing more. The next morning, however, he appeared 

_V_ t. __ __..A _T. #».»♦. 5 a 


, ‘ Deeply affected, ho inquired of the poor man the again, but after a most complete fkilure in a valorous 
names of ids creditors, the amount of their respective attempt he made to express thanks, he was obliged 
claims, and the peculiar ciKun^gtances wlfluh had led to leave the counting - house, stammering out that 


to the contraction of each liability. Having ascertained “ both he and lijs wife felt their hearts to be as light ^ 
these particulars, and perfectly satisfied himself that as a featlicR” ’ 

the man had not for^tten the precept of th^ society Mr Budgett wfis, by family connection, a Wesh 
of which he was a meinOer—«“ Not to contract debt and at all periods of his life under a strong s^ 
without at least a reasonable prospect of discharging religion. lie l\ad even acted as a lay-preodier.^S 
it ’’—he asked him whether freedom from these liabi- his custom to have all the people of his establffi: 
lities would restore to liim peace of mind. The question assembled for religious exercises every morninjf'b 


religion, ne Had even acted as a lay-preocner.^gflvas’ 
his custom to have all the people of bis establSincnt 
assembled for religious exercises every morninjt'before 


was answered by a sort of sickly smile, which seemed proceeding to business. He was active as a Sunday- 
to indicate a perfect despair of such* a consummation, school teacher, and assisted with his purse and his own 
“ Well, come,” said the master, “ I don't think things active exertions in every effort to Christianise the rude 


are quite so h.ad, 


as tliey appear to he (o you. people of Kingawood. When ho became a highly- 


Seo here, my poor'fellow, you owe-pounds : it’s a prosiierous man,,he had a good country-house and a- 

very large sum for a man like you, to lie sure; and if- handsome establishment; but wealth and its relliie- 


you had run into debt to anything like this amount 
through oxtravagarfec, or oven tliouglitles.sncss, I 
should have regarded it as mi act of dislumesty on 
your part, and I miffht have felt it right to discharge 
you. But you are to be pitied, and not to be blamed. 
Cold pity alone goes for nothing, so let us see liow you 


ments never withdrew him from familiar personal inter¬ 
course with his people. Neither did it ever in the least 
alienate Iiim from his many humble relations. His 
cojidiset, indeed, in .all these respects was admirable, 
av.d well entitled him to be, what he was, the most 
revered mgn of his neighbourhood and kindred. At 

1,:. ii:,. __j_ -r __ 


can be hcljiod out of your troubles. Now, do you his death, the expression of mourning was widely 


think your cred'itors, considering all the eircuinstanoes, 
would take one - half, and be satisfied ? Here’s Dr 
Edwards—his bill is the heaviest; if we can get liim 
to take ono-half”- 

“One-half, master?’' exclaimed the poor man. 


spread, as if tlie whole population had felt in his loss 
tile loss of a friend. 

Tlie volume whieli supplies us with these particulars 
and e.\traets, is a very interesting one; yet wo could 
wish to see it abridged of some portion of the long 

it. ....I..:*. AX ^ _:i.1. _ 


“ but if they (towW take linlf, when''s the money to come episodes, in the stj’lc of pulpit discourses, with which 


from ? I ’arn’t got*a shilling in-the world but what's 
coming to me Friday night; and wlieii I take my j 
wages now, I ’urn’t any plensufe. in looking at the ' 


the author ha.s thought proper to expand it. If properly 
condensed, and the details of the life presented given 
perhaps ill somewhat bettor order, so as to explain more 


money, because it ’arn’t my own; ii should go to pay clearly the steps of Mr Budgett’s rise as a merchant, the 
my dejjt%„,aft4-4’i.i^hligfd to use it to buy victuals, work might become a vade-mecum for the yoimg man of 
I think in my heart I shall ne’er be happy again.” business, exhibiting to him a model of dioracter and 

‘Still more sensibly affected fiv the poor man’s conduct such as could not but exercise a good influence 
manner the longer the interview lastlfl, ray kind-hearted over his future career. 

relative begged him not to distress himself any more; he_■__• 

said that a Friend of his had given him a sum that was 

quite equal to one-half his debts, bade him return to I’ E 1’ BIR1) S O F IN DI A. , 

ills work, order a horse to Ik? put into harness as^ It is said, that when women adilict tliemselvcs to vice’ 
passed through the prd, and brought ro und ig aon of any kind, they carry it to extravagance, and become 
minutes; and told him to ho .sure to make TBWIelf as far worse than bail men. In like manner, when the 
happy as tie could till he saw him again. He imme- natural softness and amiability of the Hindoo character 
diately drove round to every creditor the poor man jreld to the temptations of luxury and dominion, the 
had, compounded with them for their respective claims, individiwt grow's into a tyrant as cruel and odious as 
and obtained their receipts in full discharge. On liis any of fiioso depicted in history. Tliis apparent dis- 
return, the poor man’s stare *if bewilderment was crepancy has given rise to many speculative mistakes; 
indescribable. Ho w.atched Ms master unfold the but, in our opinion, it is as certain that the mass of the 
receipts one by one without uttering a sjfUublc; and Hindoos arc gentle and kindly iu their nature, as it is 
when they were jjut into his hand, he clutched them tliat tho mass of women are so. It is a. curious, thing 

to sec the gallant 'sepoy on a march, attended by his 
.pot lamb.s,#siith necklaces of ribbons and white shells, 
and ears and feet dyed of an orange colour. But even 
wild creatures are at home with the kindly Hindoo. 
Fluttering among the peasants threshing com in a 
field, axe flocks of ivild peacocks, gleaning thrir break¬ 
fast ; and in the neighbourhood of a village, a traveller 

1__ £-\. A__. •• M « 


with a soft of cMvuIsivo grasp, but still not \ word 
escaped him. At mngth he exclaimed; “ But, inl'ster, 
where’s the money come from 

“ Never do you mind that, -was the replv; 

“ go home, and tell your wife you are out of debt; 
are an independent man. 1 only hope the credillrs 
have felt something of the satisfacticfi in forgiving you 


ono-half your debt to them, that we God feels in can hardly distinguish between the tame and irfld 

forgiving o?tr debts to him for Christ’s sake: I have j ducks, partridgeSj and peacocks. * 


sold that much.to all of them." ij^rte - 

* But the puzzling question had luit yet been of sc 
answered, and again it was put: “ But, master, where 'b of 
themoney come * baya 

^^tVell, well, I toli you a rniUND had given it to me fluttc 
for you. yea kneftv th^t Friend ns well arf I dp. their 
Thcrb now, you may leave your stork for to-day; Jo reach 
home to your wife, and thmk that-Friend together for Al: 


ft fine 


. together for | 


(tate-troe,‘ says a recent writer, ‘overhanging ft kind 
of school, at the end of one of the streets in the town 
of Juhbulpore, quite covered with tto nests of the 
bayn Krd; and they are seen every day, Add all day, 
fluttering about in scqreb, while the nwey ^Mreii at 
their play fill the street below, almost wi^in arm’s 
reach of them.’ 

Almost all the n^ives of'Zndia are fbnd of rearing 
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pet birds i and the petia, more ftequeatly than other¬ 
wise, a parrot, wliiclMs prized for its conversation. 
The same taste prevailed^we are told, in the fifteenth 
century, in the dty of Pwris, where talWng-birds were 
hung out almost at every window. The Authority 
says, that this was attended with rather an awkward 
result. ‘Leading.the pulaic life they did, in which 
they were exposed to every sort of society, the natural 
morality of the birds was S far lost, that they had 
become fiueut in every term of reproach and indecency; 
and thunders of applause flrerc elicited among the crowd 
of passengers by the aptness of their jepartces.’ In 
India, the taste is the same, but tlie habits dificrent; a 
sketch of which wo furnish from our Old Indian. The 
carpenter, she tolls us, wlule iilaning the plank, which 
he holds between Ids toes, amuses himself by talking to 
his parrot. The shoemaker, while binding Ids slippers, 
or embroidering Ids rich velvet shoes, for the feet of 
.some sable beauty, pauses every now and then, to 
listen to the chattering of his pet. Tlie on 

returning home, after disposing of his butter or butter¬ 
milk, first takes up some bamboo twigs, one of which 
is appropriated to each customer, and marking, by 
a notch with a knife, the quantity disbursed to each, 
turns, ns a matter of course, to his favourite parrot, 
and either listens to the recital of Iris previous lessons, 
or begins to teach him some fresh invocation to 
some score of gods and goddesses. These men se'slom 
condescend to teach their favourites a’.^thing else ^ 
but should a lady bo the owner, the parrot’s l''s.sons arc 
more varied, and more don-f.', 1 . in theil' character, 
lie is taught to call his mistress ‘mother,’ and himself 
‘Baba ndttoo’ (sweet child.) lie is somctiTue.s in¬ 
structed to rail at her neighbours, and sometimes to 
scold the children; and thus she lives in sweet com¬ 
panionship with her bird, feeding him with steeped 
grain, rico and milk, sugar-cane and Indian corn. Of 
the two lust he is exceccUngly fond. 

India abounds in a variety of parrots and perroquets, 
the ntunes of many of whicli I have forgotten; but the 
generic name is Tota. Tlio more common are the 
kudjlali, teeah, aaApahari. Theso learn to speak glibly, 
being generally taken out of tlie nest before they are 
fully'fledged. Crutches of various kinds arc selected 
for the poor captive, the most ingenious ol' which is 
made of a single joint of bamboo, the two ends.being 
formed into cups—the middle part being cut, and then 
bent and arched over the fire; the perch being formed 
<.f a straight piece of bamboo, which joins the two cups 
below. A hook fastened to the top of the arch enables 
the owner to suspend it from the thatched ceiling of 
his hut; and thus the parrot swings about, listening to 
his master’s pious ejaculations. At dusk, many of' 
these men may be seen parading through tbc*baza:ir, 
with their pets in their hands, the latter loudly Vocife¬ 
rating that Brahma is the greatest of gods, or that 
Krishna and-Radha were a loving couple; and so on. I 
have often been amused at tliis mode of displaying 
religious zeal and pious adoration. , 

Should you penetrate into tho more crowded parts 
of the bazaar, you might happen to see the t||to of tiiq 
bird-fancier displayed after a different, but, I am happy 
to say, excop&nal fashion. A shop may sometimes 
bo fouM baying a square space enclosed with a railing, 
with a diVan in the middle, for the accommodation of 
the master imd his visitors. On this railing a number 
of lards are p«®hed, many of them little tame bulbuls; 
these ore dettuned by a ligature, passing over the 
shoulders die bird, and tied under die breast, leaving, 
his wings tmd k^s free.’ The bulbul, though not the 
bird knowa hy diat name in Pernio, is a pretty songster; 
but he is as rntra^te a fi^ter.as a gamecock. 'Tflose, 
therofia^ cruel sports, bring their little 

pets to dieae wlim:®; no doubt birds of tho best 
metde are to be found ; and on the result of a battle, 
money and sweetmeats are lost an^ won, while many 


a poor' little bird falls a sacrifice to jt» masttS-is de¬ 
praved taste. Tho tiny ama^md, with lus glowing 
carmine nock, and distinct lituc pearly spots, may also 
occasionally be seen doing battle; be fights desporaScly, 
though he also warbles die sweetest of songs. 

The affluent Hindoo Baboo or Muhaiiiinedan Nawab, 
among other luxuries, keeps also bis aviary. In Uiese 
may be seen rare and expensive parrots, brought ftom 
the Spice Islanils. They delight also in diyuh 'and 
sha^ahs. 'Ihe latter is a smaller bircVflmn our thrush, 
but larger tlBin a lark ; Jiis breast is orange, the rest of 
his plumage black, anti in song ho is equal to 6 ur 
black-biril. The iliyul also sings sweetly ; be is about 
the same alzo as the sliaiuah. Iris plumage black, with 
a white bfeast, and ivhitci tip* to his wings. A well- 
trained bird of citber kind sells for about ten rupees, 
Agd twenty will be given for a cuckoo from tho»Nepani 
Tm^ A Baboo ivliom I knew had several servants to 
looK after his aviary, one of whom had to go daily in 
search of wliito imtS and ants’ eggs for his insectivorous 
charge; for the shamali and, diyul are both insect-' 
eaters. • 

iSoiiie of till', Mimist (Gracula), of •which there are 
several kinds in India, articulate ns distinctly, and are 
as imitative, as the parrots. Otvi of those biriis was 
once ’irought as a present to my little girl. The donor 
look bis leave, assuring us that the bird was a great 
speaker, and imitated a variety of sounds. Tliis I 
found to be too true, for I was awakened ly hitn next 
luorning at dawn of day. He had evidently been bred 
in the iieiglibourhood of the ho.spital, and also initiated 
into the mysteries of the parade. He coughed like a 
consumptive patient, groaned like one in agony, and 
moaned as if in the last oxtreiiiity. Then he would 
call a ‘halt!’ and imitate the jingling of tho ramrods 
ill tho muskets so exactly, tha# I marvelled how his 
little throat could go through so imuiy modulations. I 
was soon obliged to banish him to %distaiice from the 
sleeping-apartments, for some of Ids utterances were 
anything but suggestive of soothing or pleasurable 
sensations. 

The hill mina, a inountaiiiocf by lives 

long ill coniineracut in lowland dislrict.s. lVTtc?lfifving 
eniieared himself to_ his master and his family by his 
conversational powow and imitative qualities, he is not 
uiifrequcntly cut off suddenly by a fit, and sometimes 
expires wliile feasting on his breqji and milk or pea- 
meal-paste, or jierliaps when he has only a few minutes 
before been calling out loudly liis master’s name or 
thost^ of tlie cliildren. The hill mina is a inmdsome 
bird, a'?rf»S'*Iarger than our black-bird; he is of one 
uniform colour—a glossy black, like the smoothest 
Genoa velvet, harmonising beautifully with the bright 
yellow circle of skin round his eyes, his yellow beak 
and yellow legs. 

Tlie gi'acklo or ^aUk, 0 wliicli is a great favourite in 
the Isle of Trance, has b%.'n correctly enough described 
in Puiiintpon'g CyclniKvd'm. It is a gregarious bird,*, 
greatly cfilivcniiig tfie aspect of the grassy meadows at . 
sunset, when his comrtules assemble^ larg# flocks, 
^nd li^ng picked up their last meal of grubs Md . 
gras^oppers, resort for shelter to a neighbouring 
avcimc, where tlicy roost for tho night. The giackle 
is a,pamo and familiar bird, and will sometimes build 
its ny t close to the habitation of man. I have seen one 
on tlie top of a pillar, under the shelter of a veranda; 
and occasionally ati earthen-pot is placed for its 
accommodation in the fork of a neighbouring tree, 

I Though their brood may be constantly removed, they 
will return, yoim after year, to the same nest, expressing, 
however, theiirdisoontent gnd distress when robbed, 
by keeping up for some aaj% a,Jojid and querulous 
chattering. ' 

Those who dwell on the banks oS the Uanges may 
sometimes see, during tho rainy season, a large boat 
floating past, having a raised cabin, Uko a Bengalee 
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PRONOUNCERS. . 

Do you not find, in almost every company, one ulio 
pronounces decisively upon every matter which comes 
in question ? llis voice is loud mid firm, his eye bold 
and confident, and his whole manner oracular. No cold 
hesitations as to points of fact ever tease him. Idttle 
time does he require to make np Ins mind on any 
spoculntlvo subject. He is all yes or all no at once and 
without appeal. Opposite opinions ho treats witli^ at 
the best, a sublime pity, meant to be ttraceful, liu* in 
reality, galllnf'. lie is often a goose ; but, be he wdiat 
he may, it is ten to one that he ..-.cs oft’the majority 
of the company in the mere sweep of his gown. They 
are led by him for the time, fascinated by the energy 
of his pronunciations. They may all recover fmm him 
afterwards-^some after one day, some after ttvo, and 
particularly weak men after, perhaps, a week. At the 
moment, however, the pronouncer lias vast influence, 
and, if immediate action can be determined on, it i,s 
very likely that he drags his victims into some eom- 
inlttal of themselves, from which subsequent escape 
may not be very easy. 

tAThile pronouncing is thus tlic i>roininent quality of 
.1 feM’, it is more or less the vice of nearly all. Men 
feel that they have an inherent right to their oiiinion, 
and to the promulgation of it, .and are not every 
apt to reflect that there is another question—as to 
whether their opinion be worth delivering; wliethcr 
it has been formed upon a good basis,of knowledge or 
experience, or upon any basis at all; whetber it is the 
cfnanation of ripe judgment and reflection, or of some 
mere passing gust of ideas springing from the whim 
of the minute. Hence, when any question avisa^ it is 
seldom Tound that any one is quite unprepared to give 
some sort of decision. Even the giddy girl of seventeen 
will have something to say upon it, albeit she may never 
have heard of the matter before. It is thought foobsh- 
looking not to be able to pronounce, as if one imiJbriled 
the right of private judgment itself by jot being ^ 
prepared in every case to act upon it. In con^quence, 
what absurd opinions do we hear in all kinds of com¬ 
panies upon all kinds of topics! Ilow the angels, who 
know better, must weep I' 

A cohvsffsational party even of tolerably well-edu¬ 
cated persons, often presents itself in a ludicrous light. 
Some question has arisen amongst them. No one has 
[.any dear or deflni^ infqrmation upon it. They have 
lied disputes about the sitaplfst matters of fact involved 
in it - Tet no person, there, down to the youn^st, 
but would take acorn W held as iuMpable of pro¬ 
nouncing upon it. There me m many opinions as there 
are persons present, and not one less confident than 


aUMjuT. What is very natural in sueli circumstances, no 
one was the least respect for the opinions of any of the 
rest. Haeli, in fact,aloes justice upon bis neighbour for 
tlio absurdity of pronouncing ^without grounds, while 
incapable of seeing the absurdity In liimself. And thus 
an liour avill be passed in a most unpiUfitable manner, 
and perhaps the social spirit of the company be not a 
little marred. 1 low much liotter to^say: ‘Well, that is 
a subject I know nothing about: I will not undertake 
to judge.’ Supposing all who arc present to bo in the 
same iiredieaineiit, they might dismiss the barren 
subject, .and start another on which some one could 
throw real liglit, .and from wbieli, accordingly, all might 
derive some benefit. 

Is not this habit of pronouncing without prepa¬ 
ration in inquiry and reflection jii.st one*of tile 
causes of that remarkable diversity of opinion which 
is so often deplored for its unpleasant consequences ? 
In ignorance—fancy, whim, and prmudiec usurp the 
directing power. ’ If we take no timbmr consideration, 
wc shall be apt to plunge into an error, and afterwards • 
IxTSCvoro in it for the sSkc of consistency, or because it 
lias become a thing which wc rggard 
sueli cireumstanccs, no wonder tliere are as tn^y 
‘ minds ’ as ‘ men.’ But when any one can speak on 
the ground of woll-'.sfccertained facts, and after some 
deliberation on the bearings of the question, ho must 
carry otluTs m ith him, not by fnsciffiition, but by real 
conviction, and tlius greatly reduce the proirortiou of 
opimctis to men. Very likely, some other man has 
got hold’.-'f/f'-fc somewluit different range of facts, and 
come to different conclusions: he, too, will Imvo his 
pparty of followers. But there being two or three dis¬ 
crepant views on the subject, is a much less evil than 
there being as many ns there arc individuals. 

Tlie right of proifbunifing ujion public allhirs is one 
that would be particularly clung to if there were any,,|i 
danger ofr its %emg»lost, and it certainly is not in 
England Ah at any writer would be f«ind rgady to 
challciv^so valued a privilege. At *1110 same time, 
no oiu^ill seriously deny, that if this right wore used ' 
morepencrally with the advantage of a tolerable know¬ 
ledge”uf the subject, it would be an improvement. 
Bubljl men may be acting, as, indeed, they must gene- 
rally^o, upon certain data carefully brought out by 
inquiry: they mty judge and act amiss after all,for 
human judgment Ls fallible. But when wo contrast 
\heir means of forming a judgmcait with tliose of many 
jicrsons who llCsitate not to pronounce upon their 
measures, it cannot be denirti tlmt they stand in a 
strong position. 'When we hoar a b<5fH condemnation of 
their acts men who, so Ikr fr6m hating gone through 

1 the ^me process of inquiry, have not even perused the 
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docnmeiiti in which the grounds- of the ddministrativo. 
"l)Olicyi<were explained mn we do otherwise than smile 
at the.pretensions of ihe psearfo-judges ? Is not tho 
frequency of this unfounded jud^ng much more apt 
to harden an unlucky statesman than to moke him 
amenable tp counsel? On tlie other hand, -when a 
public man finds himself and his actions criticised by 
men who have knowledge, ho must be a hardy one 
indhed who can entirely disregard the judgment. 

If we attontv^ely study the progress of any ‘man 
Who has acquired influcn^;e oyer his fellotf-creatures— 
apart from certain matters ft wliich the feelings ere 
mainly conceruod—^we shall find that lie has distin¬ 
guished himself by a habit of not pronounf.lng wliere 
he has no means of forming y, judgment, sach a man 
has had tho good sense to see and confess that he couM 
not be expected to know many things sufflriently -well 
to entitle him to pronounce authoritatively upon them. 
He has probably giifen some considerable share of 
attention to certain subjects that are of some import¬ 
ance to his fellow-creatures, and tlius fitted himself, 
with regard to them, to'" speak with more or less deci¬ 
sion. Never femd guilty of giving a vague, crudely- 
formed judgment on tilings a hundred miles out of liis 
way, but, on the coptrary, obtaining credit occasionally 
for the manner in- which ho treats those with which 
he is conversant, he irresistibly acquires character and 
influence. Young hasty minds laugh at his taking 
such care not to commit himself: he is perhaiis taxed 
with getting credit for merely looking grave and hold¬ 
ing ids tongue. But this very holding of tho tongue 
when there is notliing to sa}', is, in reality, one of tho 
greatest, though often one of the last-learned virtues. 
Were l»?s merits purely negative, they would be great; 
tending as they do to save truth from tliat obscuration | 
which a multitude ill-formed opinions necessarily 
throw upon it. But we shall usually discover in such 
men a positive merit also in their power to illustrate 
and give a gnidftlg opinion upon certain subjects of 
importance to public or private interests. 

There is not one sentence in tliis little essay which 
,may not he justly set down as mere commonplace. 
WBwioieHfiWritSc the fault; but defend it on the ground 
that sound and useful commonplaces require n con¬ 
tinual refrosliing and re-prescntipent, so many persons 
being, after all, unaware or forgetful of them. 

On a similar ground of defence, we would take leave 
to remind mankind of tlie good old maxim, ‘ Hoar tho 
other party.’ familiar to most people, observed by 
some, there are multitudes who uniformly act as if 
they had never heard of it. To be quito ^ndid, wo 
often patch ourselves neglecting it; aiid mways, at 
the best, it takes a struggle to make it a reality in 
our conduct. Experience, however, impresses us** 
more and more with a sense of its being absolutely 
essential to the ascertainment of truth in any disput- 
alfe case. There is so murii bids from self-love, so 
much recklessness about trutn in general, and so mucli 
of even a sincere faithlessness af nariftior, that no 
partial accouq^f anything is to be trusted. It is but 
a smalf conces^n to the cause of truth, to v\jt till we j 
hear the statement of the opiwsite party, or nos^to prey 
nounee without it. If anything were required to prove 
how little this is reflected on, it would be the rei^jiress j 
of nearly all persona to tell their own story, without 
itttimatiDg the slightest doubt that it is to he imj^icitly j 
received on their own shewing. Qpe cannot walkHlong 
a street, but some friend will come up and inflict a nar¬ 
ration, limited entirely to his own view of a case in 
which he Is mtcrested or aggrieved, practically ignorinai 
. that toiwm^and 'must be another |^ay of stating it. 
And M | B ilt is tlie complaisance of mankiud, that no | 
oife JlPP^ of in^matiflg nnymecessity for consulting 
Bipiwl‘?guthority''before giving judgment. Here the 
vftMm hamt of Aoughtless pronouncing is doubly bad, j 
(^Itinvolres alse.a kind of fiattory. ^ 


I%ere me some novel doctrinm- and theories, which 
seem doomed to meet with ^itejudlce and opposition, 
but whleh yet must haveosome vitaUty about them, 
seeing that th^ survive so much ill-treatment. It is 
curious ^0 observe how little regard to the rulea_ of 
reasoning Is usually felt to be neoessaiy in opposing 
these theories—^how mere pronouncing comes to stand 
in their case' in the stead of evidence and argument. 
Although they may have*boen brought forward as mer6 
forms of possible truth—ideal points round which to 
rally the scattered forces of investigation—and only 
advanced as far as facts would go, and no further—you 
will fin^jlheiii denounced as visions, tending to the 
broach of the philosophic peace; while, on the other 
hand, those who oppose them, albeit on no sort of 
ground but a mere pronunciation of contrary opinion,^ 
obtain all the credit due to the genuine philosopher. 
Abstractly, it would bo generally admitted that any 
doctrtne for which a certain amount of evidence is 
sliewn, cafi' only be overthrown by a superior foiro of 
evidence on the other side. But practically this is of 
no avail. Doubt and denial are so important to philo¬ 
sophy, and confer such an air of superior wisdom, that 
merely to doubt and deny will bo pretty sure to carry 
Jxith the educated and tlie uneducated vulgar.' To get 
a higli character in that position is of course very easy. 
Little more than pronouncing is required. As to the 
re^ectivo positions of the affirmer and denier in some 
future time, when truth has attained the power of 
asserting lior reign against prejudice, that is another 
thing. <■ 

To return to the general question—If any one bo 
impressed by our remarks with a sense of the ab¬ 
surdity of pronouncing without knowledge and reflec¬ 
tion, let liim endeavour to avoid it, and ho will 
confer a sensible benefit on society. When next 
lie is in company, and a subject occurs to tempt 
him into an expression of opinion, let him pause a 
moment, and say to himself: ‘How, do I know any- 
tliing about it—or if I know something, do I know 
enough—to enable me to speak witliout fear of being 
contradicted ? Have I ever given it any serious reflec¬ 
tion? Am 1 sure tliat I have an opinion about it at all? 
Am I sure that I entertain no prejudice on the point?’ 
Were every one of us children of British freedom to take 
those precautions, there would bo more power amongst 
ns n, pronounce wisely. There would be a more 
vigorous and healtliful public opinion, and the amenity, 
as well as instructiveness of private society would be 
much increased. 


COOLING THE AIR OF BOOMS IN HOT 
„ CLIMATES. 

Iw our last number, allusion wga mode to a process for 
cooling the air of apartments in hot oUmates, with a 
viow to health and comfort. The mtolorabie heat of 
the climate in India, during certain hours of toe day, is 
well known to be the cause of much bad health among 
European settlers. By way of reiideriiq; the air at all 
cnduraljle, tlie plan of agitating it with punkahs, hung 
to, the roofs of apartments, the punkahs being moved 
by servants in attendance for the purpose, is adopted. 
Another plan of communicating a sensation of coolness, 
is to hang wet mats in ther open windows.. But by 
neither of these expedients is the end fo view satisfec- 
torily gained. Both are nothing else toau Ihalre-gliifts. 

The new process of epoling noW to .be dwetibed, ia 
founded on a scientific prindple, certain and sajis^- 
tory in its operation, ^vided it be'reduced jo iwimtice 
in a simple manner, discoverer is Professof Piiozzi 
Smyth, who has pres«itod a minqte aaconint of it to a 
paper in the Jounufl for October 

1850, and alto s^iarately lii a j^mphlet. We invito 
publio attention to this curlmw but simple inycntton, 
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of which wp shoil proceed to preeent a few princlplM 
the pamphlet Joet referred to. 

Mr srst epoaka the uselessness of the pun* 
kah, and the daog^r of the wet mats. ‘ The wet mats 
in the windows w the wind to blow through, cannot 
be employed but when the air is dry os well as hot, 
and even«thcn are most itnheallliy, for although 
air may feel dry to tlio skin, there is generally far more 
moisture in it than in our oifn climate; but the height 
of the temperature increasing the capacity of the air 
for moisture, makes that air at 80 degrees foci very 
dry, which at 40 degrees would be very damp. Now, 
one of the reasons of the lassitude felt iifwargi climates 
is, that the' air expanding with the heat, while the 
lungs remain of the same capacity, they must take in a 
smaller quantity by weight, though the same by mea¬ 
sure, of oxy^, the supporter of life; but if, in addition 
to the air being rarefied, it bo also still further distended 
by the vapour of water being mixed with it, it is dVident 
that a certain number of cubic inches by measure, ot 
tlie lungs full, will contain a less weight of oxygen than 
ever j so little, indeed, that life can barely be supported; 
and we need not wonder at persons lying down almost 
powerless in the hot and damp atmosphere, and gasping 
for breath. Hence wo sec that any method of cooling 
the air tor Indians, instead of adding moisture, should 
rather take it out of the air, so os to make oxygen pre¬ 
dominate as much as possible in the combined draijght 
of oxygen, azote, and a certain quantity < 2 the vapouij^ 
of water, whicli will always be present; and hcnlly any 
plan could be more pernicious the;. ...ic favourite thougli 
dreaded one by those w'ho have watched its results—of 
the wet mats. Cold air—that is, iiir in wiiich tlie 
thermometer actually stands at a low reading—^by 
reason of its density, gives us oxygen, the food of the 
lungs, in a compressed and couceutrated form; and 
men can accordingly do much work upon it. Hut air 
which is merely cold to the feelings—air in which the 
thermometer stands liigh, but which merely gives us one 
of the external sensations of coolness—on being made by 
a punkah, or any other mere blowing machine, to move 
rapidly over our skin—or on being charged with watery 
vapour, or on being contrasted with previous excessive 
heat—such air must, nevertheless, be rarefied to the 
full extent indicated by the mercurial thermometer, 
and give us, therefore, our supply of vital oxygen in a 
very diluted form, and of a meagre, unsupportingfj and 

unsatisfying consistence.The sine qua von, 

therefore, for healthy and robust life in tropical coun¬ 
tries, is air cold and dry—cold to the the^’niomctcr and 
dry to the hygrometer; or, in other words, dense, and 
containing little else than the necessary oxygen and 
azote, and this supplied to a room, fresh and fresh, in a 
continual current.’ 

lie next goes on to describe the principle of w new 
plan of coolingThe method by which I propose to 
accomplish this consummation, so devoutly to be de¬ 
sired, is chiefly by taking advantage of the well-known 
property of air'to rise in temperature on compressfon, 
and to fail on expansion. If air of any tempeiliture, 
high or^ low, be compressed with a certain force, the 
temperature will rise above whit it was bdfore, in a* 
degree proportioned to the compression. If the air be 
allowed! immediately to escape from under the pressure, 
it will .recover Its original temperature, because the 
fall in heat, (m .air expanding from a certain pressure, 
is to the rise on its being compressed to the 

same j but it, the air is in its compress^ state, it be 
robbed of &s acquired heat of cottqiression, and then be 
allowed to' escape^ it will issue at a temperature as 
much bedbw the original one, as it rose above it on 
compression. Thus the air, ^jng at 90 degrees, yill 
rise, if omnpressed, to a certain* quantity, to 120 de¬ 
grees; if it be k^ bi compressed and confined 
state until all the exfra BOi degreeit of heat have been 
conveyed away by radiotioa and conduction, and the 


air be then allowed to escape, it Will bo fouttfi, on 
issuing, to be of 60 degree| of temperature.* If a 
cooler be formed by a pipe under water, and air bo 
forced in under a given compression at one end, and be 
made to imiss along to the other, it may thereby, if the 
cooler be sufficiently extensive, bo robbed of all its heat 
of compression; aqd if the apparatus is so arranged, 
as it easily may be, that at every stroke of the pjnmp 
forcing in air at one end of the pipe, an equivalent 
quantity o&the cooled compressed* air escape from 
under a loaficd valve ^t tJie other, there will be an 
intermittent stream of cooled air prixiuced thereby, of 
(50 degrees h'ahronlicit, in an atmosphere of 90 degrees, 
which m^ bo led away in a, pip# to the room desired 
to be cooRid.’, • • 

• The only difficulty to he cnconntorcd consists in the 
pictiou and working of machinery. There can be little 
this score. Wo liave no doubt that any London 
engine-maker would hit off tlie whole sclicme of an air- 
cooling machine iii*lialf an hour. Wliat is wanted is a 
forcing-pump wrought by a opc horse or two bullock- 
power. This being erected an'd wrought outside of a 
dwelling, tlic air will be forced into "a convolution of 
pipe pa8.sing through a tank of water, like the worm of 
a still, and will issue by a chock-valve at every stroke of 
the pistoiv into the apartments to lib cooled. Properly 
arranged, and with a suitable supply of water trickling 
through tlie lank, air at 90 degrees will be reduced to 
()0 degrees or thereabouts, which is the temperature of 
ordinary sitting-rooms m England. What, it may be 
asked, will be the exiionse of such an apparatus for 
cooling the air of a dwelling-house ? AVe are informed 
that it will not be greater than that usually paid for 
heating with fires in this country; and if so, the 
expense cannot be considered a serious obstacle to the 
use of the aiiparatus. In the*easo of barracks for 
soldiers, liospitals, and other public establishments, the , 
process will prove of such important service, that the 
cost, even if greater than it is likely to be, should 
present no obstacle to its application. 

THE OlIUECII OF THE C 

.. WATEK. 

One beautiful cvcniii.g, in the year 1815, the parish 
priest of .San 1‘ictro, a village a few miles distant from 
Sevilla, returned much fatigued to^iis little cottage, 
where he found his aged housekeeper, the Seflora Mar¬ 
garita, watching for him. Notwithstanding that one 
is well accustomed to the sight of poverty in Spain, it 
was imp'issPile to help being struck by the utter desti¬ 
tution which appeared in the Iiouse of the gooA priest; 
the more so, as every imaginablo coiitrivanco had been 
•resorted to, to hide the nakedness of the walls, and the 
shahbincss of the furniture. Margarita had prepared 
for her master’s siyvper a rather small dish of offla- 
podriga, which consisted to say the truth, of the 
remains of the dinner, seasoned and disguised with.' 
great skiM, aniL witlf the addition of some sauce, and'k 
name. A® placed the savoury dish .Spon tl» tablA 
the pri^t said: ‘ Wc should thank GiW for this gqw 
auppejj^Margarita; this olla-podidga makes one’s 
wixtcm My friend, you ought t6 be grateM for findifig 
so gi* d a supper at the house of your host 1 ’ . At 
the word host, Margarita raised her eyes, and saw^ 
stranJer, who had followed her masteL Her counte¬ 
nance changed, and she looked annoyed. She glanced- 
indignantly first* at the unknown, and then' at the 
priest, who, looking down, said irt a low voice, and with 
*the timidity of a child: ‘ What is enough for two, is 
always euoughsffor three | and Purely you would not 
wish that I should allow a Chidstian to die of hunger ? 
He has not tasted food for' twp days/-* 

‘ A Chijstian 1 He is sfore* like ^ br^nd 1 ’ apd 
Margarita left the rootp miirmuring Joudly enough to 

behW. T' . * ' 
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I Mmnwhile, the nnwelcotae guest had remained »tand- 
I ing atttbe door. He iras a man of great height, half- 
' drcsscH] in rags, and cov^d with mud '; while his black 
hair, piercing eyes, and carbine, gave him an apiicar- 
ance which, titongh hardly prepossessing, was certainly 
interesting. ‘Must I go?’ said ho. 

ITie priest replied with an emphatic gesture: ‘ Those 
whom I bring under my roof are never driven forth, 
and'are. never unwelcome. I’ut down your carbine. 
Let us say graee^and go to table.’ , 

‘ I never leave my cadune, for, ns fiie Castilian 
proverb says, “■ Two friends nTei one.” My carbine is 
my best friend; and I always keep it beside me. 
Although you allow, me to come into j-our house, and 
do not oblige me to lotivo j.t until 1 wishlto do so, 
there arc others wlio woul<l think notliing of hauling 
mo out, and, perhaps, witli my feet foremost, (’omo— 
to your good health, mine liost, and let us to supper.’ 

The priest possessed im extremely good appetite, but 
the voracity of the stranger socni rbliged him to give 
up, for, not contented witli rating, or rather devour¬ 
ing, nearly the wliolo iff the olla-podrign, tlie guest 
finished a largp loaf of broiid, without leaving a 
crumb. 'While he ate, ho kept continually looking 
round with an cxjjression of inquietude: he started 
at the sliglitest sound; and once, when a violent gust 
of wind made the door bang, he sprang to liis feet, and 
seized his carbine, witli an air w'liieti shewed that, if 
necessary, ho would sell his life dearly. Discovering 
the Kiuse of the alarm, he rc.seatcd him.self at table, 
and finished his repast. 

‘How,’ said he, 'I have one thing more to ask. 1 
have been wounded, and for eiglit days my wound lias 
not been dresSbd. Give me a few old rags, and you 
shall be no longer burdened with my presence.’ 

‘I am in no liastc ^br yon to go,’ replied tlie priest, 
whose guest, notwitlishauding his eonstiint wntelifiil- 
ncss, had conversed very entertainingly. ‘ I know 
soiuctlting of sur^ry, and will dress your wound.’ 

So saying, he tixik from a eupiioard a e.n.'e con¬ 
taining everything necessarj^ md proceeded to do as 
<t^had said. The stranger had bled profusely, si b.-.l! 
hS^iuga'fiuLiBiA 'TTtrouglt liis thigh; and to liave tra¬ 
velled in tilts condition, .and wliiic sufTering, too, from 
want of food, shewed a strcngtli wliich seemed lianlly 
human. 

'You cannot po.ssilily continue your journey to-d.ay,’ 
said the host. ‘ You must pass the niglit here. A 
little rcsi will get up your strength, diminish tlic 
inflammation of your wound, and’—— ^ 

‘ 1 must go to-day, and immediately,' in^miptcd tlie 
strangejj. ‘ There are some who wait for me,’ ne added 
w'itli a sigh—‘ and there arc some, too, w lio follow mo.’ 
And the momentary look of softness passed from liisi 
features betw'oen the clauses of tlie sentence, and gave 
place to an expression almost of ferocity. ‘Now, is 
it finished? That is well. Kee, I can walk as firmly 
j as though I had never been*woundcd. Give me some 
bread; pay yourself for your ho 8 p 4 tality^'illi„tliis piece 
of gold, and ac^jgu.’ 

The |)ric8t wt hack the gold with displcaimre. ‘ I 
am not an innkeeper,’ said lie; ‘ and I do uotV^dl my 
hospitality.’ - ^ 

' ‘ As you will, but pardon mo; and now, farcwi^, :ny 
kind host.’ 

" So saying, ho took the bread, wliich Margaiita, at 
her meter’s command, very unwiyingly gave hiini and, 
aoon his tall figure disappeared amon;^ the thick foliage 
of a wood which surrounded tlie house, or rather the 
cabin. "An hour liad scarcely passed, when musket-f 
shots were hoard close by, and the unknown reap- 
p^ired, deadly pale, and bleeding from a deep wound 
the^ heart. ^ ‘ 

■' ‘ Takfe tliese,’ *wd he, giving some pieces of gold to 
his Jate host; ‘Ihey Sre Ibr my children-Anear tlio 
stream—in the valley.’ s 1 I 


I He fell, and the next inoment several polico-olBeors 
rushed into the house. Thg^ bastiljr secured the 
unfortunate man, who attepjpted no resistance. The 
priest entreated to bo allowed to-dress his wound, 
which tltey permitted; hut when tliis was done, they 
insisted on carrying him away immediately. They 
wiUttld not even, procure tt carriage; and avhen they 
were told of the danger of removing a man so severely _ 
wounded, they merely saW: ‘ 'What does it matter? If 
he recovers, it will only be to receive sentence of death., 
lie is the famous brigand, jJesd !’ 

Jose' tlianked the intercessor with a look. He then 
asked f<)r,a little water, and when the priest brought 
it to him, lie said in a faint voice: ‘ Remember! ’. Tlie 
rcfily was merely a sign of intelligence. When they 
were gone, notwithstanding all Margarita could say as 
to the danger of going out at night, the priest crossed 
the wood, descended into the valley, and soon found, 
beside the body of a woman, who had doubtless been 
killed by a stray ball of the police, an infant, and 
a little boy of aiiout four years old, who ivas trying 
in vain to awaken his motlier. Imagine Margarita’s 
amazement when tlie priest returned with two children 
in hi.s arms. • 

‘ Maj'- all good saints defend us! Wliat have you 
done, .senor? Wo liavc barely ciioiigli to live upon, and 
you bring two cbildren ! 1 suppose I must beg from 
do^r to door, for you and for them. And, for mercy's 
sake, who arc these cbildrenThe sons of that 
‘brigand, giiisy, thief, murderer, perhaps! 1 am sure 
they liavc m vor been baptised!’ At. this moment tlic 
infant began to ery. ‘ And pr.ay, Sefior Clc'rigo, Iiow do 
you mean to fecal that child? Yon know very wcdl 
that wo have no means of paying a nurse. Wo must 
spoon-feed it, and nice niglits tliat will give me! It 
ciinnot be more than six montiis old, poor little crea¬ 
ture,' she added, ns iier master placed it in her arms. 

‘ Fortunately, 1 liuvu a little milk here;’ and forgetting 
lier anger, .she busied herself in putting some milk 
on tlie fire, and then sat down Ixtgide it to warm the 
infiinl, wlio .sceinccl balf-frozc'n. Her master watclied 
licr in .silence, and wlien at last he saw lior kiss its 
little eliei'k, lie turiusl away with a quiet smile. 

Wlien at lengtii the little one had been hushed into 
a gentle slumber, and wlien Margarita, with the nssist- 
anc-c of her master’s cloak, and some of her own clothes, 
had made a bed for tlic elder boy, and placed him in 
it, tlic good man told her how the cliildren liad been 
etminiitteil to liis care, and tlie promise he bad made, 
tlioiigli not in words, to protect them. 

‘ That is very right and good, no doubt,’ said Mar- 
g.arita ; ‘ I only want to know bow we arc all to live ? ’ 
The priest opened ids Bible, anil road aloud: 

‘ Whosoever shall give to drink unto one of those 
little/lics a cup of cold water only in the name of a 
disciple, verily I say unto you, he shall in no wise lose 
his reward.’ 

‘ Amen! ’ said Margarita. 

Twelve years passed by. The parish priest of San 
Pictrt, who was now more than seventy years old, Was 
sitting in the sunshine at his door. Near him, a boy of 
■about t^slvc years old was reaiUng aloud from the 
Bible, looking occasionally towards a tall, fine-looking 
young man, who was hard at work in a garden close by. 
Margarita, who was now become blind, sat and lis- . 
tened. Suddenly, the sound of wheels was heank and 
the boy exclaimed: ‘ 011 1 the beautiful carriageT* A 
splendid carriage approached rapidly, and stepped 
before the door. A richly-dressed servant approached, 
and asked for a cup of water for his master. 

‘ Carlos,’ said the i«iest to the younger boy, ‘ go, bring 
wa^er to the gentleman; and add some wine, If he will 
accept it. Gk> quickly!’ At this moment, the carriage- 
door opened, and a gentleman, apparently about fifty 
yeoi'smd, oliglited. 

‘Are these your nephews ? ’ said he to the priest. 
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‘They arc more tlian that, soRorj they are my 
chihlron—’the children df my adoption.’ 

‘Howis that?' • 

‘I will tell you, sefior; for I am old and poor, and 
know but little of the world, and am in much need of 
a^lvice; for I know not what to do with these two 
children.’ • lie related th5 story we have just told. 

‘ And now, seflor, wliat do you advise me to do ? ’ 

‘ AjJply to one of the nobfts of the court, who must 
assi^m you a pension of four thousand ducats.’ 

‘1 asked you for advicei'sefior, and not for jest.’ 

‘ And then, your church must be rebuilt. We will 
call it the Church of the Cup of Cold water.* Here is 
the plan. Sec, this is to be the vicarage; and here, 

divided by this paling ’- 

‘ What docs this mean ? What would you say ? And, 

surely, I remember that voice, tlmt ftiee ’- 

‘ I am Don Jose della Tlibeira; .and twelve years ago, 
I was the brigand .Josi?. I escaped from prison ; ainl 
—for the revolution inn/le great changes—luu now 

powerful. My childiam ’- 

He clasped them in bis arms. And when at leugtli 
■ he had embraced them a l^undrcd tmie.s, with tiairs, and 
smiles, and broken sentences; and wlien^ill bad in sciiou 
degree recovered their composure, he took the hand of 
the priest and said: ‘Well, father, will yon not accept 
the Church of the Cup of Cold Water ? ’ The old man, 
deeply aifected, turned to Margarita, and repeated •,* 
‘Whosoever shall give to drink unto >-i>e of thes(^ 
llltle ones a cup of cold water onlv in the ni.nie of a 
disciple, verily I say unto yon l.i, scall in tio wise lo...e 
Ids r»‘ward.’ 

‘ Amen 1’ replied the aged woman, her voice tremulous 
from emotion. 

A short tim(' nfterward.s, Don .Toso ilellii llibeira and 
Ills two sons were p«;s<‘nt at the consecration of the 
church of San-Pictro-del-Vaso-di-Aqua-Frin, one of the 
prettiest chnrehcs in tlie iicighliourhood of iSevalla. 

MUSIC-GRINDERS OF THE METROPOLIS. 
Pbriia.i‘ 8 the pleasantest of all the out-door aceessories 
of a London life are the strains of fugitive mu.sic which 
iijie hears in the quiet by-streets or suburban high¬ 
ways—strains born of the skill of some of our wander¬ 
ing artists, who, with flute, violin, harfi, or brazen tube 
of various shaiie and designation, make the brick-walls 
of the busy eity responsive with thc.cchoes of harmony. 
ATany a time and oft have wc lingered entranced by tlie 
witchery of some street Orpheus, forgetful, not merely 
of all the troubles of existence, but of existence itself, 
until the strain had ceased, and silence aroused us to 
the m.atter - of - fact world of business. Ona blind 
fiddler, wo know him well, with face upturned tSWards 
the sky, has stood a public benefactor any day tliese 
twenty years, and we know not liow much longer, to 
receive the substantial homage of the music-lovmg 
million. But that he is scarcely old enough, lie anight 
have l>con the identical Oxford - Street Orpheus of 
Wordsworth:— * * * 

‘ His station is there ; and ho works on the crowd, 

Ho sways them with harmony merry and loud; 
lie fills with his power all their hearts to the brim— 
Was aught ever heard like his fiddle and him (’ 

Decidedly not—there is nothing to matcli it; and so 
thinks ‘ the one-penniod boy ’ who spares him his one 
penny, and .deems it w^ bestowed. Then there ai-e 
the harpers, with their smootii Erench-Iiorn-breathing 
and piccola-piping eomr^S«> wlu? at the soothing Hbur 
of taflUght affect the tranquil and retired paved courts 
or snhg enclosures far irtan the roar and rumble 'of 
chariot-wheels, where, clustered round with lads and 


lasses released from the toils of the day, they dispense 
romance and soiititncnt, and Jiarmonious eadeiices, in 
exchange for copper compliments and the well-meritccl 
applause of fit audiences, though few. Again, there 
me the valorous brass-bands of the young Germans, 
who blow such spirit - stirring appeals from their 
travel-worn and battered tubes—to say nothing of the 
thousand iierformers of solos and duets, wlio, wherever 
there is thetj^hanee of a moment’s herring, are re,ady to 
attempt their scduction^uptn our cars to the prejudice 
of our pockets. All these wc must pass over with this 
brief mention upon the jiresent occasion; our business 
being wilji their numerous q;rtithcses imd would-bo 
•ivals—the iid'amate nuisances who fill the. air with 
dkjj^rdant and fragmentary mutilations and distortions 
or liSttven-born melody, to the distraction of educated 
e.ars .and the perversion of the popular tasto. 

‘ Music by h.amll?-,’ as it has been facetiously termed, 
forms our jireseut subject. •This kind of Imrmouy, 
which is not too often deserving of the name, still 
constitutes, notwithstanding the large amount of indis¬ 
putable talent which derives its siyiport from the gra¬ 
tuitous contributions of tlie publia, by fp the larger 
jiortion of the peripatetic minstrelsy of tue metropolis. 
It would .appear that these grinders of innsie, with some 
few exceptions which we shall notice as we proceed, 
are distinguished from tlieir praiseworthy exemplars, 
the mu-sichans. hy one remarkable, and to theiu perliiips 
very eoinfortable ebaraeteristie. Like the exquisite 
Gharles Lamb—if his curious confession was not a 
bterary myth—they Iinvc ears, but no ear, though they 
would hardly bo brought to acknowledge the fact sc 
candidly as he did. They may he divided, so far as 
our observation goe.s, into the folloaving classes:—1. 
llaud-organists ; 'J. Monkey-organists; 3. Handbarrow'- 
organists; 4. Handciirg-organists; 5. llorso-and-cart- 
organisl.s; (>, Blmdbird-orgarnsts; 7. Tiano-grinders^ 
8. Flageolet-organists and pianists; jf’"litKlSy-ga(TOy 
players. 

1. The hand-organist is most frequently a French¬ 
man of the dep:u'tmeuts, nearly always a foreigner. If 
his instrimiciit be good for anytliii|g, and he have a 
talent for forming a connection, lie will be found to 
have his regular rounds, and may be met with any hour 
in the, week at the same spot he occupied at that hour 
on the weekgjrcvioa.s. But a man so circumstanced is 
at the head of the vagabond profession, the mqjor part 
of whom wander at their own sweet will wherever 
clianec may guide. The hand-organ which they lug 
about varies in value from L.IO to L.liiO—at least, this 
l.ast-nanicd sum was the cost of a first-rate instrument 
thirty ye.ars ago, such as -fere borne about by tlte street- 
organists of Bath, Cheftenhiim, and the fashionable* 
•wateriug-^dacite, and* the grinders of the West End of 
London at that x>erlod, wlieu musieal t jisnt wqs much 
less common than it is now. AVe havusecn a contract 
for re^rs to one of these instruments, including a new 
stop mul new barrels, amounting to the liberal sum of 
L.75f it belonged to a man who had grown so impu¬ 
dent in prosperity, as to incur the penalty of seven 
year^banishment from the town in whiclt he turned his 
hiindfe, for the ofibniic of thrasliing a young nobleman, 
who stood between him and his auditors too near for 
Ids sense of dignity. Since the invention of the metal 
►reed, however, which, under various modifications and 
combinations, applies the sole utterance of the harmo- 
nicon, celestina, seraphiua, eoljphon, accordian, concer¬ 
tina, &c. iSS.c. and which does away .with the necessity 
for pipes,^the street hand-orgap has assumed a diffe¬ 
rent and Infinitely vmrso character? .^me of them 
yet ipmaitt what the'old Puritans*catled ‘boxes of 
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whiattes’ — that i«, they are all pipes; hut many of 
tiiem T&ight vfith equal propriety be called ‘ boxes of 
Jews-har^’ being tdl reeda, or rather vibrating metal 
ton^s — and more' stiU are of a mixed character, 
ba^ng pipes for the upper notes, and metal reeds for 
the baas. The effect is a succession of sudden hoarse 
brays as an-accompaniment to a soft melody, suggest¬ 
ing the idea of a duet between Titania and Bottom. 
But‘this is fhr from the worst of it. The profession 
of hand-organia*' having of late years, misor^oly 
declined, being in fact at pees(git tlie iiexrgrade abavo 
mendicancy, the element of cheapness has, per force, 
been studied in tlie manufacture of the instrument. 
The .barrels of somd are so villainously prijpked that 
the time is altogether brBken,i-the ear is^ assuled with 
a minim in the place of a quaver, and vice verad —and 
occasionally, as a matter.of convenience, a bar is left 
out, or even one is repeated, in utter disregard of suffer¬ 
ing humanity. But what is worse still, these metal 
re^g, which are the most .untundble thin);8 in the 
whole range of sound-producing material, are con¬ 
stantly, ftom contact with fog and moisture, getting 
out of order; and howl dolorously as they will in token 
of their ailments, their half-starved guardian, who will 
grind half an liour for a penny, cannot afford to medi¬ 
cate their p->,'na, eifen if lie is aware of them, which, 
judging from his placid composure during the most 
infiraous combination of discords, is very much to be 
questioned.* 

2. The monkey-'organist is generally a native of 
Switzerland or the Tyrol. He carries a worn-out, doc¬ 
tored, and flannel-swathed Instrument, under the weight 
of which, being but a youth, or very rarely an adult, lie 
staggers* slowly along, with outstrctclied back and 
bended knees. On tlie top of ins old organ sits a 
monkey, or sometimes*! marmoset, to whose queer face 
and queerer tricks, he trusts for coinjicnsating the 
defective quality qf his music. He dresses his shiver¬ 
ing brute in a red jacket and a cloth cap; and, wlien he 
can, he teaches him to grind the organ, to the music of 
wiiich be will himself dance ifearily. He wears an 
■'eusrlasting smjyii^upon his countenance, indicative of 
hurahui', natural and hot assumed tor the occasion: 
and though lie invariably unites tiic profession of a 
beggar witli that of monkey-master and musician, he has 
evidently no faith in a melaiiclioly face, and does not 
think it absolutely necessaiy to make you thoroughly 
miserable in order to excite your charity. He will 
leave his monkey grinding away on a dmir-step, and 
follow yon with a grinning face for a liundred yards or 
more, singing- in a kind of recitative: ‘ Bate qualche 
cosa, si^or! per amor di Dio, ecccllenzn, date qualche 
eosal’ If you comply with his request, his voluble 
thanks are too rapid for your comprehension ; and if 
you reftise, he laughs merrily in your face as lie turns 
away to rejoin his friend and ci^adjufor. He is a 
favourite subject with the young artists about town, 
•especially if he is very goou-looking, or, better still, 
excessively ugly; and ho picks up'manjl^'a shilling for 
sitting, %taudifli^or sprawling on the ground, as a model 
in the studio. €t sometimes happens that heJias no 
organ—his monkey being his only stock in\*radc; 
When the monkey dies—and one sees by their tiLlan- 
choly comicalities, and cautious and painftit grinllces, 
that the poor brutes are destined to a short time of it— 
he takes up with white mice, or, lacking these,fcon- 
structa a dancing-doll, which, with the ^ of a Snort 

p Amovs Boue of the continental nations, Justice, though blind, 
Is not aupimaad to be deaf f nho has, on the conteaiy, a musical ear, i 
oon^clu til© VAXiooa {grinders of harmony to keep their insbru* 
rients in tune, the iMinolty of a heavy fini. In some of tho 
Oerm^^UM^Ml police have summary jiurlsdlction in offenoos 
empqwered to demand a certificate, with which 
0V^|inmW/W henad to be fumishol, shewing thadate of the 
lasftalKhr his hutrumedt. If he perpetrate fhlsS harmony, 
aiid hUplhtlflcate beam out, he is mifoted in tho fine. Such a 
byJapMsntld be a real bonus In London. ^ 


plank with an upright at one end, to which is attached 
a cord passing tteough the body orthe doll, and festened . 
to his right leg, he keeps copstaatly on the jig, to the 
I music of a tuneless tiu-whistle, bought tor a penny, and 
a very primitive parchment tabor, manutoctured by 
himself. These shifts he resorts to in tho hope of 
rewning his. ind^ndened’ and personal fteedom— 
failing to succeed in which, he is driven, as a last, 
resource, to the comfortle* drudgery of piano-grinding, 
which we riiall have to notice in its turn. 

3. 'riie handbarrow-organist is not uncommonly 
some laty Irishman, if he be not a sickly Savoyard, 
who has ipounfed his organ upon a handbarrow of light 
and somewhat peculiar construction, for the sake of 
facilitating tho task of locomotton. Ikom the nature 
of liis equipage, he is not given to grindin'g so per¬ 
petually as his heavily-burdened brethren. He cannot 
of course grind, as they occasionally do, as he travels 
along, so he pursues a different system of tactics. He 
walks leisurely along the quiet ways, turning his eyes 
constantly to the riglit and left, on the look-out for a 
promising ojicuing. The sight of a group of children at 
a parlour-window brings hinj into your front garden, 
where he establishes his instrument with all the deli- 
boratiou of u proprietor of the premises. He is pretty 
sure to begin hi^ performance in the middle of a tunc, 
with a hiccouglung kind of sound, as though the, pipes 
werf gasping for toeath. He puts a sudden period to 
his questionable harmony the very instant he gets his 
^nny, having a notion, which is tolerably correct, that 
you pay him for his silence and not tor his sounds. In 
spite of his discordant gurglings and squealings, he is 
welcomed by the nursery-maids and their infant tribes 
of little sturdy rogues in petticoats, who flock eagerly 
round liim, and purchase tlie luxury of a half-penny 
grind, which tliey perform con amore, seat^ on the top 
of ids machine. If, when your front garden is tlius 
invaded, you insist upon his decamping without a fee, 
he shews his estimate of the peace and quietness you 
desiderate by liis unwillingness to retire, wliidi, how¬ 
ever, lie at length consents to do, though not without a 
muttered remonstrance, delivered with the air of .an 
injured man. Ho generally contrives to house himself 
us night draws on in some dingy taproom, appertaining 
to tlie luwcst class of Tom-and-Jerry shops, where, 
for a few coppers, and ‘ a few beer,’ he will ring all the 
changS;s on liis instrument twenty times over, until he 
and his admiring auditors are ejected at midnight by 
the police-fearing landlord. 

4. The handcart - organists are a race of a very 
different and more enterprising character, and of mucli 
more lofty and varied pretensions. They generally 
travel in firms of twQ, three, or even four partners, 
drawing the cart by turns. Their equipage'eonsists of 
an org'Ji of very complicated construction, contaiuing, 
besides a deal of very marvellous machinery within its 
entrails, a collection of bells, drums, triangles, gongs, 
and cymbolB, in addition to the usual quantity of pipes 
and metal-reeds that go to make up the travelling 
organa- The music they play is of a species which it is 
not very easy to describe, as it is not once in a hqpdred 
itimes tlwt a stranger can detect tho mriody through 
the clash and clangor of the gross amount of brass, 
steel, and bcll-metal put in vibration by the machinery. 
This, however, is of veiy little consequence, as it is not 
the music in particuto which forms the principal 
attraction: if it serve to call a crowt( togettier, that is 
sufficient for their pu^se; and it is for this reason, 
we imagine, that the effect of the wlmle is contrived to 
resemble, as it very closely does, the hum add janjflc 
of Greenwich Fair wlten heard of an Eaater Mqnday 
froi® the summit of the Observatory Hill. Ifo, the 
main attraction is essentiallj' dramatic. In front of 
the great chest of heterogeneous sounds there is a stage 
about five cw six feet in widtlj, four in heiglft, and ; 
perhaps eighteen inches or two feet in depth. Upon , 
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this are a variety of figure*, about fourteen Inohes 
.long, gorgeoudy arrayed to crimson, puiple, emerald- 
green, blue, and orange riraperies, and loaded with 
gold and tinsel, oad •juu'lulag stones and spangles, all 
doubled to splendour by the reflection of a jtnirror in 
the background. ITie figures, set to motion by the 
same ma^inery which grinds the incomprehensible 
overture, ‘ perftoni a drama equally incomprehensible. 
At the left-hand comer is Daniel to the lion’s don, the 
lion opening his mouth in six-eight time, and an angel 
with outspread wings, buVsecurely transfixed through 
the loins by a revolving brass pivot, shutting it again 
to the same lively movement. To the tight^of Daniel 
is the Grand Turk, seated to his divan, and brandishing 
a dagger over a prostrate slave, who only venture-s to 
rise when the dagger is withdrawn. Next to him is 
Nebuchadnezzar on all fours, eating painted grass, with 
a huge gold crown on his head, which he bob» for a 
bite every Other bar. In the right-hand corner is a 
sort of cavern, the abode of some supernatural and 
mysterious being of the fiend or vampire school, who 
gives an occasional fitful start,- and turns an ominous- 
looking green glass-eye out upon the spectators. All 
these are to the backgAund. In tlie front of the 
stage stands Napoleon, wearing a long sword and 
cocked hat, and the conventional gray smalls—his 
hand of course stuck to his breast. At his right are 
Tippoo Salb and his sons, and at his left, Queen Victoria 
and Prince Albert. After a score or sc. of bars,*the 
measure of the music suddenly alters—Dani-^l s guai* 
dian angel flics otf—the prophet the lion lie down 
to sleep together—the Grand Turk sinks into the arms 
of the death-doomed slave. Nebuchadnezzar falls pros¬ 
trate on the ground, and the fiend in the gloomy cavern 
whips suddenly round and glares with his green eye, as 
if watching for a spring ui)on the front row of actors, 
who have now taken up their cue and commenced their 
I)erformnncc. Nnjwleon, Tippoo Saib, and Queen Vic-. 
toria, dance a three-handed reel, to the admiration of 
Prince Albert and a group of lords and la^lics in waiting, 
who nod their heads approvingly—when br’r’r! crack I 
bang! at a tremendous crash of gongs and grumbling of 
bass-notes, the fiend in the comer rashes forth from his 
lair with a portentous howl. Away, neck or notliing, 
flies Napoleon, and Tippoo scampers after him, followed 
by the terrified attendants; but lo! at, the precise 
nick of time. Queen Victoria draws a long swoiri from' 
beneath her stays, while up jumps the devouring beast 
from the don of the prophet, and like a true British 
lion—as he doubtless was all the while—flies at the 
throat Of the fiend, straight as an arrow lo its mark. 
Then follows a roar of applause from the discriminating 
spectators, amidst which the curtain falls, and, witli an 
extra flourish of music, the collection of copper coin* 
commences. This is always a favourite spedt^c wi^h 
the multitude, who never bother themselves about such 
trifles as anachronisms and unities; and the only difll- 
c.ulty the managers have to overcome in order to insure 
a temunerative exhibition, is that of finding a q’liet 
locidity, which shall yet he sufficiently frequegted to 
insuro them an audience. There are equipages of this 
description of very various pretensions and •perfection) 
.but they all combine the allurements of music and the 
drama in a greater or less degree. 

6. The horse-and-cart-organists are a race of enter¬ 
prising speculators, who, relying upon the popular 
Mnchant for music, have undertaken to supply the 
demand by wholesale. It is impossible by mere descrip- 
tfem to impart on adequate idea of the truly appalling 
AOd tremendous oharaetef of their performances. Theire 
mariflnes are some of th^ vast stmetures, which, 
toounted upon stout wh^lsi 'isad drawn by a counle of 
ssavieeable Iwrses, be mistaken for wUd-wast 

van#.. Ihey are erwnmed ohbke-fuU with every known 
mechanical contrivance for the production of m- 
Btunning noises. .Vi^airever they burst forth into 


uttm^ce, the whole parish is instantly odmoniaiied of 
th^ whereabouts, and, with the natural Instinct of 
John Bull for a row—no mStter how it origfiiates— 
forth rashes the crowd to enjoy the dissonance. The 
piercing notes of a score of shrill fifes, the squall of as 
many clarions, the hoarse bray of a legion of tin 
pets, the angrj' and fitful snort of a brigade of rugged 
bassoons, the unintermitting rattle of a dozen or more 
deafening drums, the clang of bells firing to pealsr, the 
bodm of gi»gs, with the sepulchral ^oar of some un¬ 
known connivance for ba^, -so deep that you might 
almost count the vibraRons of each note—those aro a 
few of the components of the horsc-and-cart-orgam the 
sum-tottjjj of which it is impossiUle to add up. Com¬ 
pared tO|thc vicinity of^a flsst-rater in full blow, the 
■inside of a itifnagcrie at feeding-time would be a para- 
ijyA of tranquillity and repose. The rattle and rumble 
oreiKtH and carriages, which drive the professors and 
possessors of milder music to the side-streets and 
suburbs, sink Intosinsignificance when these cataracts 
of uproar begin to peal forth; and their owners Would 
have no occasion to seek an Appropriate spot for their 
volciinic eruptions, were it not that tigs police, watchful 
against accident, have warned them from the principal 
thoroughfares, where serious conse|[ucnce8 have already 
ensued through the panic occosioncsii to hors es from the 
continuous explosion of such unwontetf sounds. In 
fact, an honourable member of the Ceinmons’ House of 
Parliament made a motion in the House, towards the 
close of the last session, for the immediate prohibition 
of these monster nuisances, and quoted several cases of 
alarm and danger to life of which they had been the 
originating cause. Those formidable erections are for 
the most part the property and handiwork of the men 
who travel with them, and who must levy a pretty 
heavy contribution on the pnb^c to defray their ex- 
pen.ses. Tliey perform entire overtures and long con¬ 
certed pieces, being furnished with spiral barrels, and 
might probably produce a tolerable effect at the distance 
of a mile or so—at least wc never heard one yet without 
incontinently wisliiiig it a mile off. By a piece of parti¬ 
cular ill-foitunc, we came one day upon one undergoinjiM 
the ceremony of tuning, on a piece of wastf-groimd 
back of Coldbath I’rison. 'Hie deplorable wail of those 
tortured pipes and reeils, and the short sfivage grunt of 
the bass mystery, haunted us, a perpetual day-and- 
night-mare, for a month. We eoulcLnot help noticing, 
however, that the jauiitily-dressod fellow, whose fingers 
wore covered with showy rings, and ears hung with 
long drops, who perfonned the operation, managed it 
with consuiymate skill, and with an ear for that sort of 
music most marvellously discriminating. 

6. Blind bird-organists. Though most blind persona 
either naturally possess or soon acquire an ear for music, 
there are yet numbers who, from the want of it or from 
some other cause, never make any proficiency as per- 
fdrmcrs on an imArunlbnt. Blindness, too, is (fften 
accompanied 'with some %ther disability, which disqpa-, 
lifles its jrictims forjeaniing such trades as they might 
otherwise be taught. Hqnce many, rathe^hfin remain in 
the workhouse, take to grtodiug rau^ in thS streets. 
Jlore^o are struck with one remarkable fact: the 
IrlslAan, the Frenchman, the Italian, oV the Bwoya:^, . 
at lilut so soon as ho is a man, and able to lug it atout, 
is provided with an instrument with which, he can 
ma^ a noise in the world, and prefer bis cloinarous 


clai^ for a rccompqpse; while the poor hhnd English¬ 
man has nothing but a diminutive box of dilapidated 
whistles, which you may pass fifty times without hear¬ 
ing it, let him grind as hard as he will. It is generally 
nothing more than an old worn-out bird-ojpm, to all 
likelihood chantobty bestowed by some compassionate 
Foil Sweqdtopipes, who has tlread^ used it up to the 
education of Ms htdl-flnchfts. Tlie* reawm, we opine, 
must be* that the lUajor p^, if hot the whole, of 
the. peripatetic tostroments of the*motrqpohs are the 
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1 property of speculators, -who let tlicm out on hire, and 
that t"!!© blind man, not being considered an eligible 
custonidr, is precluded from the advantage of thoir use. 
However this may be, the poor blind grinder is almost 
invariably found furnished as we have described him, 
jammed up in some cranny or corner in a third-rate 
locality, where, having opened or taken otT tlio top of 
his box,’ tlmt the curious spectator may behold the 
mystety of his too quiet music—tlio revolving barrel, 
the sobbing bellows, and the twelve leaden and ten 
wooden pipes —ho turns his monotonous hautic through¬ 
out the live-long day, in tlaf all«but vain appeal for tlie 
. commiseration of his fellows. This is really a mclan-. 
choly spectacle, and ^one wliieh wo would glfflily miss 
altogether in our casual rounds. r 

7. The piano-grinders are bj' far the nuist numerous, 
of the handle-turning fraternity. Tlie instrument they 
carry nbput with them is fiuniliar to the dwellers in 
most of the towns in England. It is a miniature cabinet- 
piano, without the keys or finger-boa^l, and is played by 
similar mechanical means to that whieli gives utterance 
to the hand-organ; but ofrcourse it re(iuires no bellows. 
There is one tlting to be said in favour of tlicse instru¬ 
ments—they do not make much noi.se, and coiiseqm ntly 
are no very great nuisance individually. The worst thing 
against them is the ftvet, that they are never in tune, 
and tlxerefoi^’"i£cver worth tlic h(*aring. After grind¬ 
ing for twelve or fourteen hours a day for four or live 
years, they become perfect al>ominations; and luckless 
Is the fate of the poor little stranger condemned to per¬ 
petual comptiniouship with a villainous machine, whose 
every tone is the tiause of offence to those whose charity 
ho must awaken into exorcise, or go without a meal. 
These instruments arc known to be the property of 
certain extensive proprietors in the city, sonic of whom 
have hundreds of them grinding daily in every quarter 
of the town. Some few^rc let out on hire—the best at 
a shilling a day; the old and worn-out ones as low as 
two or three pence f but the great majority of them are 
ground by young Italians shipped to this country for 
tl» especial purpose by the ownt^s of the instruments. 
.Th ese descendants of the ancient Homans figure in 
’TBWttj^n in a^aags'dilferent plight from tliat of their 
renowned ancestors. They may be encountered lu 
troops sallying forth from the filthy jmrlieus of Leather 
Lane, at about nine or ten in tlie iiioriiing, each with 
his awkward burden strapx>cd to his back, and support¬ 
ing his steps witli a stout staff, which also serves to 
support the instrument when playing. Eaeli one has 
his appointed beat, and he is bound to bring homo a 
certain prescribed sum to entitle him to a share in the 
hot supper prepared for the evening meal.*- We have 
more than once, when startled by the sound of the 
everlasting piano within an hour of midnight, ques¬ 
tioned the belated grinder, and invariably received for 
answer, that he had not yet been able to collect the 
sum required of him. Still the(e cap be no doubt that 
some of them contrive to save pioney ; inasmuch as we 
(fccasionally see lui active fellow set up on his own 
account, and furnished with an instl’iinietit iiulncnscly 
superior 4o thdifr of his less prosiicrous compatriots. 
So great is the dumber of these wandering Itelian 
pianists, that their condition has attracted the att^ion 
of their more wealthy countrymen, who, in conjuu^nn 
with a party of benevolent English gentlemen, have set 
on foot nn association for the express purpose of imimrt- 
ing instruction to pjwr Italians of all grades, of wlptn 
the vagabond musicians form the latest section. * 

It is easy to recognise the rule adopted in the distri¬ 
bution of 1^*^ instruments among the grinders: the' 
stoutest fel|W, or he who can take the best care of it, 
getf ^he best piano; wliilc the shatteroC and rickety 
ifmchine goes to the urehin of ten or twelve, who can 
^ scarcely drag it a hundred yards without renting. It 
is to be supposed jthat the instruments are‘all rated 
aecqrdiag. to-their quality. Thci/’Ss at this moment 


wandering about tiie streets of London a sinmilar and 
pitiable object, whose wretched lot must be known to 
hundreds of thousands, and who affords in his own 
person good evidence of the strictness of the rule aliove 
alluded ta as well as of the rigour with which the 
trade is dkrried on. We refer to a ragged, shirtless, 
and- harmlessly insane Italian lad, who, imder the 
guardianship Of one of the piano - mongers, is driven 
forth daily into the street^, carrying a blackened and 
gutted old piano-ease, in which two strings only of tho 
original scale remain unbro^n. The poor unwashed 
innocent transports liimself as quickly as possible to 
the genteelest x.eighbourhoad he con find, and with all 
the enthusiasm of a Jullicn, commences liis monotonous 
grind. Three turns of the handle, and the all but 
, defunct instrument ejaculates ‘ 6nksix more inaudible 
turns, and then the responding string answers ' tank.’ 

‘ Tink—tank ’ is the sum-total of his iierformancc, to 
any defects in which he is as insensible as a blind man 
is to colour. Asa matter of course, he gets ill-treated, 
mobbed, imshcd about, and upset by tho blackguard 
scamps about town; and were it not for the police, 
who have rescued liim times without number from the 
hands of Jus i>ei;sccutors, ho would long ere now have 
been redueed to us complete a ruin as his instrument. 
In one respect, he is indeed already worse off than tho 
dilapidated piano: lie is dumb as well as silly, and can 
only utter one sound—a cry of alarm of singular inten¬ 
sity^ this cry forms the climax of pleasure to the 
wretches who dog his steps, and tliis, umnoved by his 
silent tears ijnd wofril looks, they goad him to shriek 
forth for their express gratification. We have stumbled 
upon him at near eleven at night, griiiduig away with 
all his might in a storm of wind and rain, perfectly 
unconscious of either, and evidently delightwl at Iris 
unusual freedom from interruption. 

8. I'lsgcolet-orgonists and pianists. It is a pleasure 
to award praise where praise is duo, and it may be 
accorded to this class of grinders, who are, to our minds, 
tlie elite of tho profession. We stated aliovc that soma 
of tlie piano-grinders contrive, notwithstanding their 
dilRcult position, to save money and set up for tliera- 
selves. It is inevitable that the faculty of music must 
b*- innate with some of these wandering pianists, and it 
is but natural that these should succeed the best, and 
lie the first to improve their condition. The instru¬ 
ment which Combines a flageolet-stop with a piano is 
generally found in the possession of young fellows who, 
by 'dint of a persevering and savage economy, have 
saved suflicieut funds to procure it. Indeed, in com¬ 
mon hands, it would be of less use than the commonest 
instrument, because it requires frequent—more than 
daily— tuning, and would therefore be of no advantage 
(u a man with no ear. Unless tho strings were in strict 
unison with the pipes, the discordance would be unbear¬ 
able, aim as this in the open air can hardly be tho c^ge 
for many hours together, they have to lie rectified many 
times in tlic course of a week. As might be reasonably 
supposed, these instruments are comparatively few. 
When |ot to slow melodies, the flageolet taking the 
air, and the piano a well-arranged accompanimfut, the 
egect is roglly charming, and, there is little reason to 
doubt, is found as profitable to the producer as it is 
pleasing to tlio hearer. They are to be met with chiefly 
at the west end of the town, and on summer evenings 
beneath the lawyers’ windows in tho neighbouriiood bf 
some of the Inns of Court. 

9. Tho hurdy-gurdy player. We have placed this ' 
genius last, because, though essentially a most horrid 
jrinder, he, too, is ih some sort a perfonnOT. In Lradon, 
there maybe said to be two classes of them'—little 
hopping, skipping, jumping, reeling Savoyard or Swiss 
urehlhs, who dance and sing, and grind and . play, 
doing, like Cicsar, four things at once; and, whom you 
expect every moment to see rolling op' the paven»nt, 
but who continue, like so many kittens, to pitch on 
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their feet at last, notwithltanding all their antics—and 
men with sallow complexions, largo dark eyes, and 
silver ear-rin^ who stand erect and tranquil, and 
confer a dignity, not to‘say a grace, even upon tlie 
performance of the hurdy-gurdy. The boys for the 
most part do not play any regular tune, iBiving but, 
few keys to their instrumpnts, often not oven a com¬ 
plete oct&ve. Tlie better instruments of the adult 
performers have a scale of gvn octave and a half, and 
sometimes two octaves, and they perform melodies and 
even harmonies with somt^ing like precision, and with 
an effect winch, to give it ffs due praise, supidies a very 
tolerable caricature of the Scotch bagpipes. These 
gentry are not much in favour either with the genuine 
lovers of music or the lovers of quiet, and they know 
the fact perfectly well. ‘They hung about the crowded , 
haunts of the common people, and hud their harvest in 
a vulgar jollification, or an extempore ‘ liop ’ at llie door 
of a suburban public - liouse on a summer night. 
Thqre are a few old-women performers on this hybrid 
machine, one of whom is familiar to the public through 
the disseininatiou of her vem effigies iii a contemporary 
print. 

'I'lie above are all the grinders whicli,obscrvation lias 
enabled us to identify as capable ol' classification. 'I’he 
reader may, if he likes, suppose them to Ijc the metro¬ 
politan representatives of the nine Muses—and that, in 
fact, in some sort they are, seeing tliat tlioy are lliq' 
embodiments to a certain cxti'nt of the n-asicul 
of a section at least of the inhabitants of London^ 
though, if we arc asked wliicli is '' ipomcpe? whicli is 
I'lialia ? &c. &c. we must adopt the rejdy of tile sliow- 
mau to tlie cliild wlio asked whicli was the lion and 
which was the dog, and received for answer: ‘ Whicli- 
ever you like, my little dear.’ 

Willi respect to all these grinders, one thing is 
remarkable: they are all, with the c-xcejitioii of a small 
sav'our of Irishmen, foreigners. Scarcely one Euglisli- 
man, not one Scot, will be found among the whole 
tribe; and this fact is ns wehsome to us as it i.s singu¬ 
lar, because it speaks volumes in favour of the national 
jiropensity, of which we have reason to be proud, to bo 
ever doing something, producing something, applying 
labour to its legitimate purpose, and not turning an- 
otlior man’s handle to grind the wind. Yet there is, 
alas 1 a scattered and characterisnic tribe of vagabond 
Rnglish music-griuders, and to these we must iuru a 
moment’s attention ere we flnally close the list. Wo 
must c.all them, for we know no more appropriate 
name, cripple-grinders. It is impossible to carry one’s 
explorations very far through the various districts of 
London without coming upon one or more samples of 
this unfortunate tribe. Commerce maims and muti¬ 
lates her victims as effectually ns war, though not in, 
equal numbers; and men and lads without anns, or 
without legs, or without either, and men doumed up 
and distotteil, and blasted blind and hideous witli gun¬ 
powder, who have yet had the misfortune to escape 
death, are left without limbs or eyesight, often with 
shattered intellects, to flglit the battle of life, at fearful 
odds. Had they been rcducetl to a like miserable con¬ 
dition wliile enga^d, in killing their felloiu-creature^ 
on the field of battle "or on the dock of dftnage, a 
grateful oountry wjould have housed them in a palaco, 
and abundantly supplied their every want; but they 
were merely employed in procuring the necessaries of 
life for their fellows in the mine or the factory, and as 
nobody owes them any gratitude for tliat, they must 
do what they can. And behold what they do: they 
descend, btnng fit for nothing else, to the level of the, 
foreign musio-grinder, and, mounted on a kind of bed- 
carriage, are drawn about the strt*ets of London by 
their wives or children; being ftfrnislied with a blatant 
hand-organ of last centnty’s manufacture, whose ear- 
torturing growl draws the attention of the public-to 
their wofid plight, they extort that charity which 


would else fail to find them out. If there be somgthiiig 
gratifying in the fact, that this is the only {lass of 
Britons who follow such an i^lurious proftssion, there 
is nothing very flattering in tlie consideration, that even 
these are compelled to it by inexorable necessity. 

A VOICE FROM THE DIGGINGS. 

Tun voices that liave come from the diggings in Cali- 
forbia and Australia liarc hitherto bgen so loud and so 
many, tharthey liave serged only to confuse. We 
have the image before onr fmiey of a va.st crowd of 
human beings Imstoning over seas and deserts towards 
certain fs*ogrnphical points, wliercftliey meet, struggle, 
,fix. Wo^see^hem jiickibg uf lumps of gold from the 
Stffuce, or digging them out of the earth, or collecting 
® (flittering dust by sifting and wasUing; and then 
w'c near of vast torrents of the precious metal find¬ 
ing their way intq Eurojio, threatening to swamp us 
all with absolute wealth, and confound ami travesty 
the whole monetary (ransaetinns of the world. What 
we don’t see, is tiie gold itself. ^Vc should like, if it 
were only out of euriositj', to feel a handful of it 
ill our iiocket: but wo grojai in vain. A sovereign 
rosts twenty shillings, as lad'orc ;*j|nd tw’cnty shillings 
are a.s hard to come at as ever. NWWtlieless, we 
believe in the unseen presence of that slave-genius, who 
lends himself, with a sickly smile, to the service of , 
mankind, and buys tvhen we think he is sold ! -We have 
faith in bills of lading, and accejit without question 
any amount that is reported to lie dormant in the reser¬ 
voir of the Bank of Eughiud: only W'c wonder in jirivate 
whether the importations of the pri-cious metal are 
likely to increase permanently in greater proportion 
than the population in this quarter of the globe, and 
the spread of taste, comfort, an* luxury, calling every 
day new arts into existence, perfecting old ones, and 
distributing wealth throughout the cSnstnntly widening 
circle of talent and industry. 

But our present bu^iiness is with the diggings and 
the diggens. We have often w'islied we could interrogatga, 
one of those unquiet spirits in Abe man.^er of MaiiJtBfn 
—‘ Wniat is’t ye do?’ How do you manage? Bywhat 
signs do you know a locality tliat is likely to repay 
your pains? What are your instruments, your ma¬ 
chinery ? What do you conceive to be the prospects 
of your singular trade? And, in nict, our curiosity 
is at this moment to a certain extent gratified: a 
Voice has been wafted across the ocean to our private 
ear, and, undisturbed by the thousand other tongues of 
the diggingill we can listen to an account, distinct so 
far as it goes, of the whole process of gold^iunting. 
The voice emanates from Mr S. llutter, of Sydney, 
whose experience li.as Iain both in the Californian and 
Australian iiiine.s, and wo proiiose putting together, in 
as intelligible a way asawe can, the rough hifits with 
which we have been favoured. 

Mr RuUer,^n th^ 24th of May last, left Sydney Ibr 
the Ophir diggings, with a party, inclujjliig himself, of 
four individuals. A sleeping partner |pmaitie(f behind, 
whos^'luty it was to furnish the means of conveyaiice 
for taS first trip; but tlio four travellers entered with 
eaclif^other into a more precise agreement, the cbief 
articles of which we give, as being common in kuch 
adveatures:— 

1.^0 solemnly a^anj to stand by each other in all 
cirenrostftnees. « 

HI. Each man is to come provided with firearms. 

I * III. The cax>ital is to be > contributed equtdly, or 
credit given, as may be agreed to by the majority. 

XV. The pr(®t or loss to be equally divided. 

V, In the evenfnf death oi'^sablement occurring to 
any of the party, his share of the Hock imd profits is 
to be immediately handed brer'to hiiSfriends. 

On this paction b^g signed, tlje party set forth, 
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I«tovidpd with L.lOO worUi of goodB, a cart and a team 
of horsey and reached FaralIlatE^ a distance of eighteen 
miles, the first night, although ttey were obliged to send 
back one of the horsea, wlim had proved to be useless. 
Here Mr Butter alept in a bed for the last time during 
four mohths; and the next day, having purchased 
another horse, and sold some of their goods to lighten 
tho wagon, set forth again towards evening. The 
roal was nothing more thnp a dray-track, to which the 
norses were nnequ^; and after proceeding ^few mites, 
they were detainm at the village of Prospect for a 
week, till one of the partners hSd returned to-Sydney, 
and brought back a pair of bush-horses and a new 
cart. As they proceeded the next day, th^jv found 
the track over which they travelled become more and 
more populous; till, on crossing the Madqu-arrie, they J 
encamp^ in the midst of thirteen teams of cattle | 
and their thirteen companies, all bound upon tho same | 
errand as themselves. 

On-the 12th of June, in tho dusk of the evening, they 
reached the summit of a hill overlooking their destina¬ 
tion. The Sumracrhill Creek lay beft>rc them, with the 
camp-fires of fifty or sixty huts; and as they descended 
into the midst, tne inhabitants of this village of the 
desert were returning from work witli laughter and 
rude merriment. AlJter pitohiug their camp, and taking 
swne refresllfeVteit, they proceeded anxiously to inquire 
the news; and that night they turned in witli no very 
bright anticipations, after learning that the creek was 
high and goods low, the weather alternating between 
rain and frost, the mines overcrowded, and superfluous 
hands deserting them fast. They struggled for awhile 
against these evil auguries; they even contrived, with 
great labour, to pick up an ounce or two of gold; but 
at length, losing heart, the party broke up on the 23d, 
and all went home but^ur adventurer. 

His geological and mechanical knowledge enabled 
him to obtain a partnership with another band of gold- 
hunters then at whrk; and after spending some days 
in ■prospecting on account of tho new concern, lie found 
‘ a clunk he liked the look of,’ \^ich appi-ared to have 
lifien partially worked. Licences were accordingly 
tSIte out, the>*COmtniBsioiier lieing on the spot, and 
forty-five feet of frontage to tho creek were marketl off. 
As soon as the river Wame a little lower, they began 
in earnest to dig a ra,ce for turning the course of tlie 
water. Tlioir pump was made and fixed ready to 
dnun; a dam was emptied; six ounces of gold were 
obtained as an earnest of what they might expect; and 
then it began to rain, and the creek to roar, and the 
whole of their machinery was swept away. ^ 

Here was a new mishap: but these things will hapx>en 
in tlie diggings; and so our adventurers, agreeing to 
pay the commissioner a monthly licence for their ground, 
intending to return in the (fry weather to work it, 
removed bag and baggage to another part of the river. 
Here they dug away, but it ajqieare with no tempting 
success; and they took care ID return to the commis¬ 
sioner in time ,'08 they thought, to imflemrat their 
mouthly barg;;ij^. On tendering the money Tor their 
licence, feowetw, they discovered that they were just 
Italf on hour too late, and that the functional^ had, 

, disposed of their forty-five feet to another l^der. 
■Wliat to do now ? They fell in with a man, aif old 
friend of Mr Butter, just Betting off on a journey of 
sixty-two miles to the north, where he told th|m a 
piece of gold had been foim weighing lOfillbs. 
This invaluable man they instantly tcu'k into partner¬ 
ship, and purchasing fresh horses, they struck their 
camp, andjp^wed their new companion' across th^ 
oountra^Karch of a place called tho Devil's Hole, 
nea^jj^msorid’s End. It is no woider they l(Mt 
tjj wjlEHi F' As there wafno such thing as a road, th%y 
'MaPWge(l to thbsport their goods on the horses’ 
HU; and toe inlerestihg nator&of their journey may 
^jlfgiuwed at from the feet, that they to cross a ^ 


creek with ste^ banks sixteen times in the course of 
five miles. , 

They at length 'reached t^ Loiiita Diggings, near 
those quartz-ridges where, in feet, a 106 lb. lump of 
gold been found. They enbamped in the dark; 
and getti:&g up betimes the next morning, looked 
eagerly out on this land o& promise. It w|b a dull, 
dreary morning, and a heavy cmitinuoua rain plashed 
upon the earth. About 200 persons were taking tho 
air in this watery atmosphere, their dress and move¬ 
ments corresponding well wljjji the aspect of the hour. 
Borne were covered with an old sack, some with a 
blanket, some with a dripping, cloak, but all glided 
slowly abofrt in the rain, with a stick in their hands, 
and their eyes fixed upon the, ground. These phan- 
. toms were gold - hunters; and the silent company 
was -immediately joined by our adventurers, who 
glided and poked like the rest. Tho ground was 
new, and during two days gold was obtained in this 
way, from a particle the size of a head to a 
lump of nearly an ounce. When the surface was 
exhausted, digging commenced; but the foil was too 
tough for the common cradle, and although rich in 
gold, it would nert repay the trouble of washing. Upon 
this, the company broke up, each pursuing his own 
way; and our adventurer and another agreed to go 
down tlio country together to Maitland, prospecting on 
*lie way. 

llie place where tho largo mass of gold was found is 
Ml intersection between two quartz-ridges, rising from 
a high table-land in the midst of a congeries of moun¬ 
tains, offslioots from the range that extends from 
Wilson’s Point, on tho south, to Cape York, on the 
north. Tlie clay soil covers many acres below,and 
around tho ridges, and wherever.it was prospecteii by 
our adventurer, gold was found. ' On the 12 th of Sep¬ 
tember, he reached Maitland; and here he found a 
letter awaiting him, which determined him to choose a 
new hunting-ground. Some years before, it seems, a 
man he knew, who was at that time a shepiierd in the 
Wellington District, while crossing the country on his 
master’s Imsiness, lost his way in the gmlltes, and did 
not find it again for tvo days. While sitting down, in 
liis dilemma, on a qttartz-rock, he observed something 
glittering beside him, and hretiking off with Itis toma¬ 
hawk a piece of the stone, he c.trried it home with 
him a* a curiosity. At homo it lay for ytsars, till the 
reported discoveries of gold induciid him to ofer ii for 
sale to a goldsmith in Sydney. The result was, that 
he connected himself with a party of adventurers, and 
they all act forth for the place where he had rested 
among the gullies. His companions proved treacherous; 
and when they had come sufficiently near to be able, 
,as they thought, to find the spot without his assistance, 
they ti^ed him adrift. They sought the gold^ rock 
for three days—but in vain; and he went tack to 
Sydney, to inrite Mr Butter to accompany him. Here 
ends our narrative for the present; and a most instruc¬ 
tive one it is. The search for gold, omr iafermant tells 
us plainly, is a mere lottery, its results depending 
almost wholly upon chance. Plenty as the metal is, it 
frequentteeoststwenty shillings the sovereign’s worth; 
and, in snort, wc are at that point of transition when 
the mania is dying away, and the science has' not 
begun. When capital and skjU are brongiit to bew 
upon the larocess of mining in Aujitralia, It wOl bet^e 
a regular, though by no means amfraoahmsly profitable 
business; and even at present, steady latxHiring-nmn 
may spread themselves over thopmaat of miles of the 
lauriferouB creeks, if they will be satlsfiel with « pi^t 
of seven or eight shillings a day, . 

According to his expHienee, the plaoe to look for 
gold* is in the neighbourhood qf ^inot traces of 
volcanic action, ih- in small streams coming direct 
from MUs of vofesmic formatiem, at rhms fed V theso 
streams. An abundance of quartz (commonly called 
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spar) is unireTsall^ reckoned an indication of tiic 
presence (rf gold j and if ti*p-rock is found crisping 
up amid this quartz,'and {>ei&rated with streaks of it, 
so much the better. Smnetimes the solid quartz Hself 
is pounded, and gold extracted by tho aid,of quick* 
silver. When the gold is found in rivers, or on their 
bonks, pi^ediction is vain* nothing will do but the 
.actual trial by tl>e wash-pan. But where there is a 
bar or sand-bank, the riches* deposit will always be on 
the side of the bank presented to the descending stream. 
The metal in such digging is almost invariably foimd 
in small jangles, that appear to have been granular 
particles crushed or rolled flat by iome,enormous 
pressure. In California, these spangles were the 
beginning of the gold-fljiding. When the streams and 
their banks were well searched, the crowds of adven¬ 
turers tried, in desperation, what they could do by 
digging deep holes in tlie plains; and there the metal 
was found in such different forms as to indicate quite 
a different process of deposition. Borne of these holes 
were productive—although it was severe labour to dig 
fifteen or eighteen feet through a hard soil merely as 
an experiment; and in the course of time the plains 
were covered with tents. The influx of adventurers 
continued; and the old diggers, dissatisfied with gains 
that seemed to the new prodigious, retired further and 
further back, and began, to grope in the tcrra/!cs on the 
sides of volcanic hills, and among the detritus of c.x^ct 
craters. Here the harvest was rich, and as the crowning 
effort of the gold-passion, unasBi“'‘ed by niichinerjf, 
they actually in some cases ev.i d»ay tbessldcs of the 
hills! ‘ My own impression is,’ concludes our informant 
on this subject, ‘that, both in California and Australia, 
the chances of individual enterprise, and even of small 
companies, are decreasing rapidly; but that when tlie 


digs, fills the bucket with earth, and, If necessary, bales 
tho water out of the hole ; another takes the,bucket 
and empties it into the tray%f the machine; while a 
third rocks, supplies the machine with water, and 
empties the tray of the large stones. This, it will he 
seen, Is no child’s play: yonr gold-hunter is no idle 
wanderer, but a hard-working man, subjected to n 
thousand discomforts unknown in civilised lilb. 

The quicksilver cradle is a more complicated* and 
exilonsive machine, requiring six men instdad of three 
to work it.^ It is understoqfl, howeva, to save at least 
20 per cent, of the meta^ and indeed to be indispensable 
in some jdaces in California, where tho gold is in too 
fine paroles to be detected by ^hc common rocker. 
QuicksilYir lias so stro^ an^ffinity for gold, that the 
•minutest pni^cle of the latter having once touched, it 
Ipleprived of the possibility of escape; and witen the 
pfoi^s of washing has liccn completely gone through, 
the whole mass of gold particles will be found bound 
together by tho cjuicksilver into a compact lump, in 
size and shape often resembling an egg. The gold is 
thus obtained in the form cjf an amalgam; but the 
quicksilver is easily evaporated, if ^ts loss be of no 
consequence, or scparatiri without loss by a more 
scientific process. , 

We liave more than oi^eo useirtjio word prospectinff, 
which, wo believe, is peculiar to this Wm! of mining. 
The deposits of gold aye so capricious, that the adven¬ 
turers, in order to lose as little time as possible in 
removing from place to place, detach one of their 
number on the hunt* for a mine—and this is called 
prospecting. He sets out with a few provisions, a 
rifle, a pick and shovel, at all events, with a pan and 
I large knife; and on reaching some hopeful - looking 
! locality, he makes exi>erijnent8 on the soil by washing. 


mines so wrought have ceased to pjiy, capital and 
machinery, dircctcfl by science, will receive profitable 
employment for ages to come.’ 

The wash-pan we have mentioned may be of tin, if 
not required to be used with quicksilver, otherwise 
of copper or wood ; but of whatever material made, it 
should be some 15 inches in diameter at the top, 10 
or 11 at the bottom, and 6, or inches deep, 'fhe 
manner of using this is Icgmed only by practice and 
observation, and consists in a peculiar motion, by which 
the heavier substances sink to the bottom and remain 
there. While the solublo^and lighter parts are washed 
out. The principal use of the wash-pan is in rewashing 
the partially washed ‘ stuff’ taken from the rocker, 
and in prospecting to ascertain by trial tho value of 
a new place. 

'ITiis rocker, or cradle, may bo made of half-inch soft¬ 
wood, and consists of a trough 10 inches deep, 18 inches 
broad, and 4 feet long, closed at the brood end, amb 
open at the other; with a transverse bar at tVp upper 
part, two feet from tho broad end, to receive the tray. 
This machine is placed on rockers, like a cradle, and 
deposited so near the water that, when at work, tho 
man who rocks with his left hand may be able to r-acli 
the wat« with a small tin baler, provided Zffith a 
woodw handle two feet long, A bucketful of the earth 
to be washed is thrown into the tray, and't^e person 
ivho is to rock the cradle taking a balcrful of water, 
throws it unifonnly on tho mass in the tray, and keeps 
rocking and washing till the gold becomes obvious. 
These ore tlie simply implements of gold-hunting; and 
provided rrith th^,“the little company of adventurers 
pitch their teht end continue to dig, till they come to 
earth they think will pay fw wasliing. Ilie next 
monuBg, they get up perhaps , at daylight, for the sake* 
cf tbeicoolness of tte bour,,,aad pass through the sieve 
ten or fifteen budeets befora bteakfast. 'After bteak- 
fkst, all hands rearome work till about twelve o’clock, 
when they dine, fttea rest' through the heat of the 
day till three o’dodk, and go m again rill dark. They 
usosUy divide the wxrrk os ftfilcnfs: one in the bole 


Tlie considerations that determine his calling the com¬ 
pany to the spot are of course influenced by tlio circura- i 
stance of their having a common or a quicksilver cradle. 
He calculates the average value of flie gold he finds in 
several panfuls of tlie soil at different depths; and he 
takes into account th® distance it has to be carried for 
wasliing, the means of tr.ansit there exist, and how fes* 
oft'is tiic nearest store. The iwosjieotor, therefore,j1lla 
very important member of the concern, and in many 
cases tho success of the adventure depends upon his 
experience and sagacity. 


THE HISTORY OF JANE A POOLE, 

In the latter part of the fourteenth century, an incident 
occurred ii^tlie family of tlie Earl of Suffolk, wliich 
affords a curious illustration of old manners injfilngland. 
Wc shall follow the account of the circumstance, given 
in a manuscript in the British Museum. 

Sir Michel Poole, second Earl of Suffolk, bad several 
sons and daughters, lirst was Mighcll, son anddieir; 
then William, second S*m; and afterwards ten addi¬ 
tional olivebtonchas, of diverse names and both sexes 
—all of whom, however, died, and weqk down unmaz- 
ried to the cold tomb. Some felly ofiT lik& nipped 
•hloswns in their infancy; convents and wars ab- 
sorl^ the rest, till only the eldest two were left of 
all ibat numerous family to perpetuate the mm* of 
Poole, and raise the fortunes of the race. In'due 
cuuve of time. Sir Mighell married Elizabeth, ^ftgdtter 
of jLe right noble.kidght, Thomas Duke of Nonolk; 
and these together had two children, Jane and 
Katharine, but, alas! no son. Years passed on, and 
'the hope of an heir was at an end; but before that 
hope was quite laid aside, the tra^y of the house 
b^gan. A . 

Jane, as yet miress bM darlipg, a round, bright; 
wilM Acrub, beautiM wad loving, but pilghty in her 
passionate force, indotnitable tn to infiint will, 
beyond aU power of control—the ftne most eared for, 
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and oq whom was ancliored such a rich argosy of hopes 
and flr^t fond love—was one day given into the safe 
keeping of Maud, a youbS serving-girl, a rough, un tu¬ 
tor^ peaaant-giri, who was one of tlie underwomen to 
the bower-maidens. The king was coming to the castle 
that night, and every female Anger that could work 
was employed on the last stitches .of a dainty tajicstry- 
bod, which was to receive Ilis Majesty as l)ecamc his 
lordly dignity. Even the mother’s care must give 
way to the houseg’ife’s duty; even love mjeit yielcf’to 
loyalty. , 

Left alone in an upper apartment with her young 
charge, Maud beeame weary of confinement, and re¬ 
solved at all liazards <to dtssceud to the great ijtall, and 
have her share of tlio |i:.ener|d amusement. ^ Down, 
iujcordingly, she went. Jane, of eourso,Su;eompanied‘ 
her, and, contrary to orders, was allowed to romp about 
at pleasure. The day was cold, and Uie lire burned 
brightly in the open hearth. Eearor and nearer the 
little one crept to the blazing logs, witcliiug the sparks 
fly up in a golden sliower when tlie crackling masses 
fell to the ground, or wliPn some rougl) soldier struck 
them witli liis iqailcd hand. No one looked to lier 
while she ])layed by (he open hearth, and tried to 
seize the livid spark.s; once only, a trooiKT caught 
her rough!backbut again site stole towards the 
great blHzing**togs, anti this time she was less for¬ 
tunate. Suddenly, a cry was hctird. Jane’s elotlies 
were in flames. Mautl extinguished tlieni us she 
best could. Site eruslied tlie burning witli liw- liands 
in such haste ns she niiglit 4iake; but, alas! 1 o 
what a wreck had the fire reduced tlie eliild! Her 
long fair hair was witliered to its routs: her pretty 
eyes wer-e clcsed, aud the curling lashes scorehetl 
to the skin; her pure nook was bl.aekcned and 
blistorcil; and, a nuif s of pain and soi-e, site lay 
like a dead tiling, but for the wailing moans whieli 
shewed her sad title yet to a ruined existence. Alas 
for her that she ^id not die! Wo, that life was 
80 strong in her now, wlieu, blemislied and disfigured 
for ever, slio miglit not lioUl.itr; lionours or taste its 
I —now, when she must endure a worse tiling than 
dcSUk for the sake of littr family name 1 ‘ 'I'lierefore,’ 

says the elironiele, ‘ slie was in a manner loathed of 
her parents, and kept forth secretly from the common 
knowledge of the people.’ 

‘ The house of I’oolc must have no charred mummy 
for its heiress,’ said old Dame Katharine; and Sir 
Mighcll and his hnly bowed their heads and acquiesced. 

It was agreed, then, tliat slic slumld be sent to a 
house of‘close nuns,’ to be made a woman,of religion, 
and so kq^pt out of the sight of all men’s eyes. With 
this view, she was brought up; taught nolliing else; 
suffered to hope for nothing else ; suffered to sjicak of 
nothing else. Hut they could not bind her though Is; 
and by a strange perversity of will, these went ^always 
to the open fields and the unfetfered*limb, to the vague 

P icturing of freedom, and the hreamy forecast of love. 

et she kept her ixinec ; not daring to tclhlier nihid to 
any, and nouik^iiig all the more strongly, because in 
silence, the chargpteristics wliich destroyed the eliarm 
of a conventual life. When she came to the yefars of • 
discretion, she was to be professed; but, in aceortfcnco 
with an old custom, before her profession she require* to 
enter the world for a season, that her ‘ vocation’ might 
be judged of, whether it were true or not, or siinpljtthe 
efi&ct of education on the one lianij, and of ignor^^ce 
On the other; aud thus, when she was fifteen years-of , 
age, she was dismissed to lutr father’s house for tht^, 
space of Six months’ nominal trial, after wliich time 
she must to the cpnvent for ever. / 

' Now^jpte Katliariiij a Poole, Male’s patumjil 
gran dqlp pH-, was p. fierce, iiroud oSi woman, whose 
heartjppa set. on the crcption of her son’s hbuse, and 
WhojK^’ty virtue "was her faraiy pride. Wlien .she 
hel£wr*of Jane’s rertim to the outer world of men, alie 


hastily rode over to see tlds ugly, despised thing, and 
to take tier feom her fatheads castle to the grim quiet of 
her own dungeon-like homccif so be tltat she was as 
unlovely as report had spoken her. They met; and for 
a momentfthe proud old dame was struck as by death. 
The seamed and scarred face, the closed eyes—one 
lieAectly sightless, the other well-nigli so—the burnt 
and withered hair growing in long, ragged patches only,. 
the awkw.srd gait and diJWncast'look; all were like 
daggers in Dame Katharine’s heart; and ‘ she rebuketl 
her greatly, secbig that shfrwas too loathly for any 
gentleman wlio was equal to lior in birth.’ 

I’oor Jape iKife all these coarse reproaches with much 
outward meekness; but the spirit wliich they woke 
up in her was little interpretwi by the drooping head 
aud tearful eyes. A fiery demon, breathing rage and 
vowing revenge, took such meek-seeming as this, ami 
lilhuled the old grandam to the mischief she was 
working, until it was too late to repair it. D.ame 
Katharine took the girl lionie; Sir Mighcll and his 
wife consenting in gratitude to be so well delivered 
from such a heavy burden. Dame Pllizabetb, the girl’s 
mother, truly shed a few tears, quickly dried; and so 
young Jane park'd for ever from her father’s honse. 

Like a dead thing, revived .bv fhe fresh winds of 
heaven. Jane's comparative freedom aroused in her the 
most iKi.ssionate abliorrence of the life to which she was 
dosdned, ami tlie most pcissionate desire for liberty and 
affection. With each hreatli slie drew by the open 
diisement, witli eaeii glance east into tlie depths of tlie 
dark woods beyond, rose up tlie strong instincts of her 
age, and turned her for ever from the convent gate. 
In vain the dame insisted; .lane stood firm; and de¬ 
clared that slie would still refuse, at the very altar, to 
take the vow. Yet was she timid in all things but those 
of love and liberty; and Dame Katharine, by violence 
and threats, .so worked on her fears, that she at last 
consented, amid giievous tears and bitter reproaches, 
to be deprived of her name and state, and given forth 
to the castle ixsiple as a iKior gentlcwomc.n, godchild 
to the (lame. 

‘ Anything for freedom !' sighed Jane, ns she took the 
oath of secrecy. ‘ Any deprivation rather than that 
living tomb of the nun!’ 

It was now the dame’s chief care to he rid of her 
charge. She east about for suitors, but even the 
lowest squire shook liis head at the ofler. At last, she 
married her grandchild to the son of an honest yeonian 
of Suff'olk, aud so sent her forth to take her place in 
tlie world as the wife of a common peasant; and the 
mother of a family of peasants. Such was the fate 
allotted to Jane a Poole, daughter of the jiroud Earl of 
Suffolk! 

» Of her issue, we need say but little. Suffice it to 
know, l^.'lit Jane and her ploughman William had four 
children, tlireo sons and one daughter; of whom 
William, the second son, married an honest man’s 
daughter, whoso name was Alice Gryse,’ and whose 
children were living in 1490, when this chrouicle was 
writtCiw 

lleturn we now to the puissant lord, Sir Migliell, 
Ifarl of ^ifffolk. He was not long suffered to enjoy 
his home; indeed, so ardent a soul as his would liavc 
eaten its way tlirougli his castle walls, as a diry- 
salis througli its silken tomb, if ho had been long 
inactive. If war had not been his duty, he must have 
made it his crime; if foreign foes &ful not called upon 
his valour, too surqly would domestic firiends have 
suffered from his disloyalty. Born for the fight, he 
tVould have fulfilled his destiny by force if he might 
not by right. At the battle of Agiheourt (1416), he 
perisbeti along with many other of England’s nobles. 

Sir Migliell having di^ without, a son; bis titles and 
estates went to his brother. Sir William. Dame 
Eliifabeth, widow of Sir Migheli, and her daughter 
Katharine, shortly afte|nrards, as was usual in these 
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times, went to reside in the Abbey of Brosenode; ond 
there they ultimately diet!. 

Meanwhile, and for years afterwards, no one knew 
anything of Jane, who, though exiled from her rank 
• and family, jjerhaiMi enjoyed more real happiness than 
those who .had been ^ilty of her maltreatment. At 
length, he* husband died, ■vahich was a source of grief. 
Honest William had thought her queer in manners; 
but he loved her for all th#t, and was proud of her, 
as the daughter of a poor gentleman. He blessed her 
on his death-bed; and sbw remained a widow for his 
sake. Many yeomen wislicd to marry her, but she 
refused them all. This went on forTnan 3 f years — 
long after Sir William a I'oole had become fourth ICarl 
of Suftblk, and had had children born to him; long 
after Alice G^J^se had become Jane’s daughter-in-law, 
aiul made her more than onee a grandmother too ; ami 
then the whole of this strange, story became kiit)wn. 
Jane had kept her vow of secrecy with ]>erfeet fidelity; 
never liad she breathed a syllable to lu“r liusbnml or 
children as to the family to which slie belonged. It 
was only, late in life, through confession she made to a 
priqst, that who and what sho h.ad been was revealed. 
Shocked with the dc'pravity of her urihatural parents, 
this pious and learned doctor, siiy,s the clironiclc, 
‘commanded her to publish this aceo\mt to her 
rhildrcn and their issue.s, that they might know of 
wliat race they came, if so h(‘, by the great iiiere^ of 
Providence, they might claim llieir own again. And 
not only to them, hut al.so to m''\e it knov, n to afl 
men, ns far as was consi.stei.. witli -her siwn safety; 
for lie said, that the great power of Almighty God 
should ho published to all the world. Por this reason 
was tlie chronicle written—that .all men might take 
warning; for no deed of wickedness is done in the 
dark, which shall not be draggetl forth to the light; 
and no oppre.ssion on the innocent shall jirosper before 
the right hand of Eternal .Justice.’ 

THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON. 

3Iarvh 

’I'liE lecture experiment at tlie Museum of Practical 
Geology, in .Jcrniyn Street, has proved eminently 
successful. There wore a thousand more .applications 
for tickets tlwn could ho supplied, in consequence of 
which tlie executive very wisely determined, that (he 
course should be repeated until the denimid was satisfied. 
Tliis fact of numbers speaks highly in favour of the 
working-men of London—none otliers are admitted to 
the course here referred to; and once liaving got tlie 
knowledge, it is to lie hoped they will be able to turn it 
to good account. One of the lecturers told me, that 
the hall is always crowded, and that a bettor-Lehavef> 
auditory has seldom been seen in any quartA| which 
we may consider to be an encouraging sign of tlie times. 
The other courses are also going on for those who are 
able to pay Wgh fees, and attend during the day. The 
titles of a few of the lectures will give you an idv a of 
the nature of the - instruction offered; namelje—The 
liclations of Natural History to Geology and the Arts ; 
On the Value of an Extended Knowledge of hUiicralogy 
and the Processes of Mining; On the Science or Geology 
and its Applications; On the Importance of Special 
Scientiftc Koowiedge to tlie Practical Metallurgist; and 
On the Importance of.Cultivating Habits ofOhservntimi. 
You roustrememher, that the institution is a government 
school of mines as well as a museum of geology. 

In connection with this, it may be mentioned tliat 
the Society of Arts are discussing a project for 11 m> 
'* affiliation’ of ail tlie literary, philosophical, scientific, 
and meChauics’ institutiimS thipughout the kingdom, 
witli a view to render tiiem less languid and more 
beneficial than too many'of tlmm' now are. Unity of 
purpose effected wonders with tlie Great Exhibitfon; 
and it is thought'that the same cause should pipduce 


a similar result in the educational and recreative 
establishments alluded to. There is a talk, glso, of 
an a.sscmbling of most of thff learned societies of our 
great city under one roof—a sort of Palace of Science, 
wliich has long been wanting in l.K>ndon, but which 
has long existed in I’aris. Should this scheme be 
carried out, the philosophers migiit then adojit'Brother 
Jonathan’s motto—A’ phmbns viiimi. And, next, the 
Suburban Artisan School of Dra-wing and Modelling, 
cstUhlishcd^a-st year at tlamdcn-Town, has succeeded 
so well that the comniitt^e, with J’rincc Albert as 
patron, have determinell to establish four additional 
schools in our other suburh.an districts. These 
schools ^fc to be open every cvcaiing for instruction, 
at a chii^e wr mmith^f No working-man in 
^lie metropolre after this need be ignorant of drawing. 

again, a ‘Department of Practical Art’ is 
ofgAised in connection with the Board of Trade, which, 
by mentis of travelling and stationary sniicrintendents, 
and other officers,* is to assist in the development of 
artistic talent, .and its application to useful piirinises, 
wlicreier it may ho fottnd. 

('o-operation of some .sort or other is the order 
of the (lay; .and now a good deal of attention is 
e.xcited by the amionneement ,of an ‘ Athcnanmi 
fnstitute, for Authors and Arti.st8,’»soni£t.l^ig different 
from tlio Guild of J/iteraturc nnrl jrff set afoot last 
winter, the object being to endeavour to form an incor- , 
poratecl a.ssneiiition of the two ela.sses mentioned—of 
eour.se for their common benefit. The aid of the 
pos.se.s.sors of r.ank and wealtli is to be asked at starting, 
beeau.se, as tlie jironioters say, ‘ we tliink literature lias 
a right to a.sk the assistnnee of these other two great 
powers of .society, hccanse it so materially assists them ; 
and bnenuse, in many of its branches, it has no Other 
mode of being i>aid by society. *The severely seientifie, 
the highly imaginative, the profoundly legislative 
aiitliors, do not iiroduee promptly marketable, thongh 
tliey produce priceles.s, works. J.a Place, Wordsworth, 
Bentliam, could not have exi.sted h.ad tliey depended on 
the first product of their works; they would have 
perished hefoie an Tiekiiowledgiiig world vouhl hiyw * 
given them bread.’ They say, fifirlher, th.at ‘ the humijfest 
liti'rary man works for something more th.an hire, and 
produces something more effective than a mere piece of 
nierehandiso. His liook i.s not only sold to the profit 
of the bookseller, hut to the iH-nefitaaf the public. Tlie 
imhlisher pa^as tor its nieninntile value, hut the public 
should reward the author for its moral and social cfj’ect, 
as they take upon themselvos to pmiish, if it have an 
evil teudenqj’.’^ . 

Whether the jironioters are right or wrons in tlieir 
views, will be best jiroved by the result; meantime, 
they put forth some good names as provisional 
jiresident, vice-president, and managers, and propose 
that the Institnto sliiiU comprise four branches — 
namely, a J’roteefive Society, a Philanthropic and 
Provident Fund, an Eihicational Association, and ik 
Life-As«iraii*e Department. The subscribers are to 
consist of two classes: those who giveejBitribujtions for 
the benefit of tlie Institute, and tli«sc who seek to 
•benefit themselves. The former are to be asked to 
insr^ their lives, for different rates of premiudi, the 
anuffints to fall into the corporation at the decease of 
tlie subscrihers; and thus a fund would be raised out of 
wliijli, on certain conditions, partidipating suhscribers 
wo«d be able to segure a provision for old or , pre¬ 

mature decay o# mental power, the means of educating 
tnelr children, and leaving a iok^tium to their widows. 

► Qf all this can be carried out, and if literary men, as a 
^ss, are capiAle of all that the prospectus of the new 
s^ieme implira, Bbw much of ^stress and heart-breaking 
miseiy wiU be sa^ to society I ,. 

Tliere^ several subjects w^ich,’liavingjrccently been 
brought before our Jj^orticultural yboiety, have some- 
■ what interested gardening &lk. At 9ne of the meetings, 
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there, was exhibited ‘ a ■very fine speciiaen of common 
mignof^ette,’ which ‘ was stated to have been a single 
plant pricked out into a {Xit in Jwuary 1851, and shifM 
on untii it had attained a large size. It was mentioned, 
that mignonette is not an annual, as many imagine it 
to be; hut tliat it will becoihc a woody shrub, and last 
for years, provided it is well managed, and kept free 
from frost and damp.’ So runs the report in the 
society’s journal. 

'There was, likewise, an exhibition of bla^ Hamburg 
grapes by Mr Fry, a Keutisji gmdener, who made there¬ 
upon some observations, widen ajjpear to be deserving 
of wider circulation. The graptis were grosm in a 
building seldom heated artificially, and w«^e much 
attacked by mildew during |he last two seasons, on 
which prompt measures were taken to dilfuso'’perfectly* 
dry ‘ sulphur vivum ’ throughout the house by means 
of a, sulphurator, until fruit and foliage were com¬ 
pletely but lightly coated. ‘Fires were lighted, and 
the temperature kept up to from <>80 to 90 degrees, 
ventilation being considerably dimintshed, and water in 
any form discontinued. * After being subject to this 
treatment for abqut four or five days, the vines received 
a thorough syringing, which cIcansiKl them from every 
particle of sulphur. ,With respect to the use of sulphur 
in killing mild ew, uuany ladies and gentlemen,’ adds 
Mr Fry, ‘ witll'whom 1 have eonverscal, consider it 
higldy objectionable: they say, that they do not like 
the idea of eating sulphur with grapes; neither would 
any one, and I can prove to them that tliis nwl never 
1x) done; and, moreover, that the use of sulphur, when 
timely and judiciously applie<l, does not in any way 
deteriorate the fruit. 1 much question if thu most 
practised eye could detect sulphur on the grapes 
exhibited, although ttiey have been twice covered with 
it; and as to the niildqwitself among vinos, I fear it no 
more than I do green-fly among cucumbers, which is so 
soon deprived of existence by the fumes of lobiicco.’ 

What is called‘‘a French sulpliurator,’ whose gn\at 
merit appears to be ‘simplicity and cheapness,’ was .ilso 
exhibited. It is described as ‘ anin box for liolding ilie 
■m^lmr, placed on the upper side of the i>iiK! of a pair 
o^bommon bellows. 'Biie sulphur gets into the pipe 
through small holes made for the purpose in the bottom 
of the box, and, in order that no stoppage may take 
place, a small hammer-head attached at the end of a 
slight steel-spring, is fixed on the under side of the 
bellows, a gentle tap from which, now and tlion, keeps 
up a continuous fall of sulphur into the pipe.’ It is 
said, that * these appliances, which may be attached to 
a pair of bellows for little more than sixp^ee, answer 
every ptypose for which they are intended, equally as 
well as a more expensive macliino.’ 

At the same time with tliis contrivance, some hunch e.s 
of black Princo Grapes were shewn to the assembled 
horticulturists, wliich could only be preserved from 
mildew by ftequent applications ‘of sulphur. The 
.bunches are to be afterwardk cleaned by dipping in 
water, or what is considered preferable, ‘ j.yringing 
on all sides witih a fine syringe,’ which process, it is 
well to* rememlier, disturbs the bloom on the fruit 
least when directed ‘ downwards, or oMiqucly, ac rain* 
would fall.’ \ 

As the season for gardening operations is coming on, 
Mr lUvers’ account may be ihentioncd of Ids mode of 
growing strawberries in pots; it will be found to intolve 
obtain combinations opposed to, ordinary pramcel 
’About the second week in July,’ he bays, he filled ,a- 
tnwber of s&-inch pots ‘ with a compost of two-thir<Jfe 
loam, and third rotten dung, as fiillows: three stow 


to poond it, ^hob anoth^ handful and a pouting, and 
another, ^11 the l^ was brimful^and the (impressed 
fflpoid as hard u*a, bam-floor. The pots were then 


token to tbo strawberry-bed, and a runner placed in 
the centre of each, with a small stone to keep it' steady. 
They were watered in diy weathCr, and have had no 
other care or culture. For Wo or three years, I linvo 
had the -^ery finest props iVora plants after this method, 
and those under notice promise welh. If tbo pots are 
liiSed, it will be apparent that a large ^nantety of food 
is in a small space.. 1 may add, that from some'recent 
experiments with compi^ssed earth to potted fruit- 
trees, I have a high opinion of its cflfect, and I fully 
believe that wo have yet nv«sh to learn on the subject.’- 
There is a committee sitting at the Admiralty, to 
devise a pietbtxl for the uniform lighting of ships and 
steamers at night, the object being to diminish the 
chances of accident or error *to vessels at sea. And 
apropos of this, Mr Babbage has published a plan 
which will effectually prevent one lighthouse being 
mistaken for another; it is, that every lighthouse, 
wherever situated, shall have a numlxtr—the numbers 
not to run consecutively—and no two adjoining lights 
to have the same numeral digits in the same place of 
figures. There would then be no need for revolving or 
flashing lights, as the only thing to be done would be 
to make each fiighthouso repeat its own number all 
night long, or whenever it was illmninated. This is to 
‘accomplished by enclosing the upper part of the 
glass cylinders of the argand burner by a thin tube of 
tir^or liirnss, wliieli, when made to descend slowly before 
the flame, and tlien allowed suddenly to start back, 
Vill cause an occultation and reappearance of the light.’ 
The numbef of occultations denotes the number of 
the ligiithuusc. For instance, suppose the Eddystouo 
to bo 943, the two is denoted by two hidings of the 
liglit in quick succession; a short pause, and four 
hitiings; another short pause, and three hidings, fol¬ 
lowed by a longer pause; after which the same process 
is repeated. It would not be easy to make a mistake, 
for the numbers of the lighthouses nearest to the Eddy- 
stone would bo very different; and supposing that the 
boy sent aloft to watch for the light wore to report 253 
instead of 243, without waiting to correct his view, the 
eapt.iin, by turning to his book, would perhaps find 
that No. 253 was in the Straits of Snnda, or some 
equally remote situation, and would eosUy recognise 
the error. Wlien we take into account the number of 
vessels lost by mistaking one lighthouse for another, 
the vttlue of this proposal becomes apparent. Mr 
Babbage shows, that bell-strokes might be employed to 
announce the number of a Ixjacon in fqggy weather; 
and he believes that the time is not far distant when 
buoys will also bo indicated by a light.' Now that 
lighthouse dues are. to be reduced one-half, we may 
hope to see improvement in more ways thqn one. 

> Tills is but a small part of what promises more and 
more tebecomo a great question—that of navigation. 
It is felt that, in these go-ahead days, we must be 
paying not less attention to our maritime than to Our 
inland arm of commerce; and this ha4 brought the 
question of wood versus iron ships agaiJi into prottdnent 
notices The advocates of iron shew that tl» dry-rot, 
so dcs tractive to wood, cannot enter metal; that light- 
hess andf those prime essentials, are insured by 
the use <jf iron; that iron ships ore safer, more easily 
repaired, and cheaper than vessels built of wood; ^ 
that, they are more lasting. The diirf obj^fon 
hitherto lias been the liability of iron to beoome foul 
in tropical climates; but this now appears to be in a 
measure overcome. Accorduig to Mr Lindsay: * An 
admixture Hu been applied, termed “ Afiti-Sai^aasSan 
•Vaint,” which haui been Ibund to easWOT ttm purpose 
better than any yet discovered. fVom the ex^rieuce 
of its properties, we cannot say that in itself it is yet 
sufficient; but it appears a fair sulwtitute till some 
other prcparatimi is discovered. A ^tlanaSn at Glas¬ 
gow,’ lie adds, ^ has already discovered a'compound, 
which, being mijc(^*ia a fluid state wijA the iron, is 
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expected to mawee the desired purpose. There is! 
anottor disadvanta^ which will soon be overcome <» 
the greater liability to eivor in the compasses of inw 
ships; an error which, however, also occurs, though 
perhaps to a lei^ extent, in every wooden s^p. By a 
moat ingenious invention, which will shortly be made 
public, such errors in any ships, under any circuin- 
stances, can at ail times be at once 4ptected.’ 

. An impcttant patented process for producing tapered 
iron, has been explained before the l^ankliu Institute 
at PWladslphia—one by w,Jiich every variety of taper 
may be prodiicod, or combinations of taper, with flat or 
other fonns-; and seeing how much tapped ii^n is used 

railways, in many kinds of machinery, in ships and 
steamers, the subject may be considered worthy of 
more than a mere passing notice. Tapered iron is a ' 
form to which machinery has been thought inappli¬ 
cable, and only to be produced by hand-labour. The 
new method, liowever, which has been successfully 
carried into practice at the Phooaixville Ironworks, is 
thus described: * The principle on which it acts is that 
of hydrostatic pressure, or, more proiierly, hydrostatic 
resistance. A small clianiber, similar to that of the 
common hydrostatic press, is set on >hc top of ciich 
housing; the closed end of the press being uppermost, 
and a plunger entering from below; but instead of 
water being forced into the, press, the chamber is at 
first filled with water, and the pressure of the iro^ in 
passing between the rollers, tends to lift the top on^ 
which is held down by the plunge' An cscuiie-pijxr, 
provided with a valve, is insiicwsd into tlic top of the 
chamber. When any upward pressure acts on the top 
roller, it is communicated by the plunger to tho water, 
which escapes through tho valve, and the roller rises. 

‘ When the valve is partially closed, the water escapes 
more slowly; and the rise of the roller, and conse¬ 
quently the t^r of the irou, are more gradual. 

‘ Any rate of taper may thus be had by regulating the 
rise of the opening of the escape-valve. If tho water 
is all driven out before tlio bar is entirely through 
the rollers, tlie top roller ceases to rise, and the iron 
becomes parallel from that point. Then, if the ends of 
the bar be reversed, and it be again passed between 
tho rollers, the parallel portion will become tapered; 
thus we can get a bar.’ 

At the same time, a * Thermometrical Ventilator ’ was 
exhibited, which is described as circular in form, with 
a well-balanced movable plate. ‘ Upon the side of the 
valve is an inverted syphon, with a bulb at one end, 
the other being open; the lower port of the tube con¬ 
tains mercury; the bulb, atmospheric air. An increase 
of temperature expands the air in the bulb, drives tho 
mercury down one' side and up the oUier, thereby 
destroying the balance, and causing the valve to opens 
by turning on its axis. A diminution of tem^rature 
contracts tlie air in the bulb, causes the mercury to 
rise in the side of the tube, and closes the valve.’ 
Asides this; there was ‘ on improved magneto-electric 
machine, for mescal use, with a new arrangement, by 
wjUeh the ehock is graduated by means of a gla* tube, 
in whidi a wire is made to cominurilcate with water, 
so aato produce at first a slight shock ; b/]|raduali/ 
pressing down the wire attached to a spiral spring, the 
shock Is received in its fhU force.’ 

It now appean that Mr Bobertson of Brighton claims 
priority ofragsoveiy touching the boring power of Fho~ 
lades, pis axe founded on daily observation 

of the creatnxeS at Vork for tliree months. ‘ The Phofits 
dactylus* he fSya, ‘ makes its hole by jffatifig the chalk 
with its rasi^e valves, liddng it up,lpien pulverised,* 
with its it up, through its principal or 

bronchial sypla% Sad squirting it out in ohiong 
nodule's. Ifce etj^pri'tedta the PAoiw from confervsE, 
whidi, when Ussy get at Itt g^w ilot merely outside, 
but even wltiiia tte Upa .of fJie waives, preventing the 
action of the syj^ons. In the &ot there is a gdatinous 


spring or style, which, even when taken out, haia great 
elasticity, and which seems the mainspring tof the 
motions the Pholas dactylu^ 

At last, steam communication with Australia seems 
about to become a reality, for the first vessel is an¬ 
nounced to start in May for Sydney, to touch at the 
Capo and other colonies on her way out; and aecom- 
raedation is promised for two hundred passengers of 
different classes. There is also a project on foot W a 
linS of stumers from Panama to Australia, and to' 
Valparaiso, which, if brpuglit into operation, will make 
a voyage round- tho world little more than a bagman’s 
journey. Aproiws of Australia, Mr Clarke, who first 
predicted' that gold would Iw fotoid in that country, 
says, ‘ that just !)0 degrees west of the auriferous range 
’m^ustralia,^o find an auriferous baud in the Urals ; 
Mil ^ust 90 degrees west of tlie Urals, occur the auri-, 
fcrOlB mountains of CJalifornia.’ A speculation for 
cosmogonists. In our own country, we are finding 
metalliforous deposits: vast accumulations of lead-ore 
have come to light in Wales, ^which arc said to contain 
six ounces of silver, and fifteen hundredweight of lead 
to tho ton ; and in Northamptonshire,tan abundant and 
timely supply of iron-ore has just been met with. Wo ‘ 
might perhaps turn our metallic treasiires to still 
better account, if some one w'ould (fnlyjjpyo work and 
win tho prize offered by Louis Naxancon; namely, ‘ a 
reward of 60,000 francs to such person as shall render 
the voltaic pile applicable, with economy, to manufac¬ 
tures, us a source of heat, or to lighting, or chemistry, 
or mechanics, or iiroclical medicine.’ The offer is to 
be kept oiicn foir five years, to allow full time for 
experiment, and people of all nations have leave to 
compete. One of tho electric telegraph companies 
intends to ask parli.ament to abolish the iiresent mono¬ 
poly as regards tho despatch o§ messages; in another 
quarter, an under-sea tclcgraiili to Ostend is talked 
about, with a view to communicate ^ith Belgium inde¬ 
pendently of France; and there is no reason why it 
slioiild not be laid down, for the Dover and Calais line 
is paying satisfactorily* And, finally, another ship-load 
of ‘marbles’ aiui sculptures has just arrived Itoui * 
Nineveh; and tlie appoiutmcntfof Mr Layard as Unacr- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs (though now but tem- 
ponry) is regarded .is a praiseworthy recognition of his 
merits and services; and now that we have a govern¬ 
ment which combines a few litf&atei0s among its mem¬ 
bers, it is thought that literature will be relieved of 
some of its trammels. 

SumnaEN’s joys and sonaows. 

• 

I call endure a melancholy man, but not a melancholy 
child ; the former, in whatever slough he may sink, can 
raise his eyes either to the kingdotu of reason or of hope; 
but the little child is entirely absorbed and weighed down 
by one block poison•dropiof the present. Think of a child 
led to the scaffold, think If Cupid in a .Dutch coffin; or, 
watch a butte|fiy, a^er its four wings have been torn off, 
creeping like a worm, and you will fee^wbat I mean. 
But wherefore ? The first has been aheady giteq; the 
child,Jike tho beast, only kndws purest, though shorteet 
'sorrojT; one which has no past and no future ; onaiuch 
as tSIe sick man receives from without, the dreamer from 
himself into his asthenic bi-ain; finally, one with ' the 
consciousness not of guilt, but of innocence. Ctttainly, 
all he sorrows of children are but abortest' Dughts, as 
tbeif jo^rs are but hottest days; and indeed both so much 

f "iat in the Irater; often clouded imd starless rime of 
bhe matured mmi only longingly remembers ^ old 
hood’s pleasures, while he seems altogetW to have 
tten his c||^ldhood’s grief. This weak remembrance 
angely oontraited with ri)g opposing one in dreams 
and fevers in this mpeet, that, ih ute two last it is always 
the cruel joivowi ef ^Udhoed which return; the dream 
rius mook.«aa of riiilHhdod—and the lever, its distorting 
glass—'both draw forth from,dark Sornms the fears m 
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IM r 13 R R E C T R E S r 13 C T A111LIT1K S. 
Evbiiybodt must liave^had sonic trouble iu bis time 
with imperfect respectabilities. Nice, well-dressed, well- 
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iiTi T'l'iTs! focts do not eoino fully out into Rencral notice. 

IlILIllE. . Pei'lintps there may be some little thing to 8.iy in 
ublo iu bis time e.'ceulpatioii. If the offender can, after a short space,' 
?ell-drcsscd, well- eontinue to make bis usual jxirsonal appearunecs, he is 


housed, civil, agreeable people are tliey. No fault to safe, because tlie great bulk*uf bis old fi'iends would 
find with tlicm but that there is some little flaw in rather eontinue to recognise him, ^luin como to a 
their history, for which the very good (}igi<I) don't visit positive ruptuiv—an event always felt ns inconvenient, 
them. The degree to which one is incommoded with Of course, they will be too well-ljred to allude before 
imperfect respectabilities, depends of course a good him to any un 2 >leasiint fact in hi* hislovji, lie will 
deal upon the extent of his good-nature, or his dislike nevi-r recall,it to their minds. IJy being thus thrown 
of coming to strong measures in social life Somel ^e out of tdl common reference, it will Ixicomo obscured 
an inherent complaisance which makes them .dl bn*» to a vvonderful degree, insomuch that many will at 
unfit for any such operation a^ ' ..»<.ing, or^e.'en for the huigth think of it only as a kind of domestic myth, to 
less violent one of cooling off. tiome take mild views whieli no importance is to be attached. Thus 'lime is 
of human infirmity, and shrink from visiting it too continually Iiringiiig in his bills of indcnniity In favour 
roughly. They would rather that the sinners did not of these unconfessing culprits. 'Were the world as 
cross them; hut, since tlic contrary is tlie fact, what Iiarsh us is said, we should rather be luaving jmst- 
can they do but be civil ? far to acts to 2 >uni.sh them, sil|>posing that existing 

One great source of perplexity in the case, is tlie evcc.s- statutes were insufficient. 


sivc urbanity of tlie imperfect rospoetaliilities tliem- 
selves. 'I’licy come up to you on the street with siieli 


One of t% most curious ^loints iii*tlie physiology of 
an imperfect rosii^gtability, is the fact of his almost 


sunny faces, and have so many kind inquiries to make, always having somctlyng remarkably agreeable and 
and BO many pleasant things to say, that, for the life of attractive about him. doing down a jicg in reputation 
you. you cannot stifibn up as you ought to do. Sonic seems somehow to liave a s^ieeific effeet ui>on the 
iiaunting recollection of a bad affair of cards, or some temiier. Prom a bear it will convert a man into a 
awkward circumstances attending an insolvency, will perfect lamb, lie becomes bbliging to the last degree, 
eorac across your iniiid, and make you wish the J'ellow has a kind word for everybody, and is never so happy 
iu the next street; but, utilnekily, there lie is, cheerful, as when lie is allowed to render j'oi3*sonic disagreeable 
even funny, talking of all sorts of respectable tilings, piece of service. Scott, w lio knew everj'tliing, knew 
such as tlic state of the money-market, and what Sir tliis, and lienee It was that ho nnulc d-lossin so very 
(ie.orge said to him the other day about tlie reviving polite to tlic,osner at Kipiiletringan. When a stranger 
prospects of Protection; and what avails your secret comes to settle iu a country place, the yniierfcct 


writliingf He holds you by the glittering eye. You 
listen, yon make joenlar observations in reirfy ; the' 


rcsiieetability is sure to be amongst the first to call 
and offer his services. He likes a new family, and 


listen, yon inaKe jocular ouscrvations ni resiy; t'le ana oner ms services. Jie likes a new lanniy, ana 
cards and the insolvency vanish from your thouglifs; thinks it a duty to bo ready to do the honours of the 
you at length shake hands, and ]iart in a transport of place, lie is also,.to % remarkable degree, a family 
good-liuinoured old acquaintanceship, and not till you man. None is seen so often going about with wife and' 
iiave got a hundred yards away, do you cool d',wii daugliterg. I§ fiie^ lie is exemplary in this respect.^ 
sufficiently to remember that you have made a fool of Eew jiews, moreover, so regularly filled #s his. When 
yourself by patronising an imperfect respectability. a suhserijition is got up, it is a jiositivit pleasure to hint ■ 
It is, after all, not a hai’sh and censoriSi^ world.* to subscribe; ten times more to be allowed to come, 
Let the imperfect respectabilities bear witness. If upoi^ the committee, and join other two in going abo^ 
rigid justice held rule below, or men were really perse- with a iiai>or. The effect of nil this is, that the impte- ' 
entors of each other, there would be no life for that feet respectable is often a highly popular cliaracter. 
class. In point of fact, they not only live, but some- EvcAbody likes him, and wislies him at the devil, 
times do tolerably well in the world. J'hcy only could Wien the caio fs so strong that disappearanco is 
do so by virfue of a certain mutual tolerance which iuiporstivcly necessary, then of course disappear he 
pervades society. It is a nice matterl^wever, to say’ fijiust. Every now and then, some one of our old 
wlint degree oif Imperfect respectability will bo endured. f%uds ds thu^chopping through the trap-doors of the 
Some tiling*, wo all know, caflnot be forgiven i^on social stage, to^ seen an4 licard of no more. In 


earth; and in such cases there is. no resource but iu travelling, ouo is a]^ to come-upon some old-reinOmbercd 
obscurity. But thOrO is also a lar^ class of offenoes, face, whieh he had 6«n accustomed io in dhclv'differciit 
the consequences of which may be overcome. I’erhnps circumstances that m has a difficulty in recognising 
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it. It may be in some village obscurity of our ovrn 
country, some German ’ vatesring - place, or some 
American wilderness. 'Eiere it is, however, the once 
familiar face; and yon cannot pass it unheeded. You 
soon discover that you have lighted upon an imperfect 
respectability in exile. He is delighted to see you, 
seems in the highest spirits, and insists on your coming 

hontp to see Mrs -, and dine or spend the night. 

He has never been better off anywhere. A& goes well 
with him. It W^s worth his while to ctoe here, if 
only for the education of ms filmily. As he rattles on, 
speaking of evciytliing but the one thing you chiefly 
think of, you canaotAelp being touched in sp^it. You 
feel that there may be tldngt you canyjesi«ct more,^ 
but many you respect that you cannot love so much. * 
Willie the imperfect respectability bears up so well 
before liis old acquaintance, who can tell what may bo 
the reflections that visit his brci^t in moments of 
retirement ? Let us not be too ready to set him down 
as indifferent to the consBquences of tlie sin which once 
so unfortunately beset him. Let us not too easily 
assume that lie has not felt the loss of place and repu¬ 
tation, because lie laughs and chats somewhat more 
than he us9*A'^do.' I follow my poor old friend to his 
home, and there see him in his solitary hours brooding 
over the great forfeit lie has mode, and hittcriy taxing 
himself with errors which lie would ho right loatli to 
confess to the world. He knows what men think and 
say of him behind his hack, notwithstanding that not a 
symptom of the consciousness escapes him. And let 
us hope that, in many cases, the contrite confession 
which is withheld from men is yielded where it is 
more fitly due. * 


TALES 


o'r 


THE COAST-GUARD. 


Tlin LAST BEVLL. 

j Whek I was quite a lad, a servant lived with us of 
thSknamo of Anne Slacqy. She had been in the service 
of William Cohliett, the political writer, who resided 
for some years at Botlcy, a village a few miles distant 
from Itciien. Anne miglit he about two or three and 
twenty years of age when slic came to us; and a very 
notable, industrious servant she was, and remarked, 
more.over, as possessing a strung religious bias. Her 
features, everybody agreed, were comely and intelli¬ 
gent. But that advantage in the matrimuiiial market 
was mor^ than neutralised by her unfortunate figure, 
whicli, owing, as we understood, to a fall in her ciiild- 
huo<l, was hopelessly deformed, though still strongly set 
and muscular. Albeit, a sum of money—about ifity 
Iiounds—scraped together hyjhrifty self-denial during 
‘a doxen years of servitude, amply compmsated in tlie 
eyes of 8ever||l idle and needy young feUows for tho 
unlovely outlui^ of her person; and Anne, with an 
infatuation fob common with persons of her cla^ and 
eonditioii, and in spite of repented warning, anS tho 
secret inisi^vings, one would suppose, of her own mind, 
married, the best - looking, but most worthless and 
dissipated of them all. 


This man, Henry Ransonj^ by 
name, was, 1 have been informed, coust^tly intoxiokted 

during first thr^ months of wedlock, and then the , „„„ ej-ee 

lU-ai^tqa couple dMappeared ^n the neighbourhoo^ThpughtfWness and care were not less tttark^ in thi 


when I .j«fined the Preventive 8er;^oe, I frequenfly 
hee^ ^ehtkat of his name as tiwt q 4 a man singularly 
akpal in deflwidi^ the-revenue, ^ well as in»avoiding 
the penalties wldqi surround that dangerous vocation. 

~——iL—:------ 


One day, he was pointed out to mo when standing by 
the Cross-House near the Ferry, in company with a 
comparatively youtbfiil desperado, whose real name 
was John Wyatt, though generally known amongst the 
smu^Ung fraternity and other j^rsonal Intimates, by 
tho sohfi^t of Black Jack—on account, I suppose, of 
hif dark, heavy-browed, scowling figure-head, one of 
the most repulsive, 1 tliink, I have ever scofi. Anne’s 
husband, Henry Bansomt^jj seemed, so fip as very brief 
observation enabled me to judge, quite a different 
person from Ills mucli younger, as well as much bigger 
and brawnier associate. Kdid not doubt that, before 
excessive indulgence had wasted his now pallid features, 
and sapped the vigour of his thin and shaking frame, 
ho had been a smart, good-looking chap enough; and 
tliere was, it struck me, Bpito*’of his reputation as ‘ a 
knowing one,’ considerably more of the dupe than the 
knave, of tlie fool than the villain, in the dreary, 
downcast, skulking expression that flitted over his 
features as his eye caught niin#intently regarding him. 
1 noticed also that ho had a dry, luird cough, and I set 
down in my own mind as certain that he would, ore 
many months passed away, be consigned, like scores 
of his fellows, to a brandy-hastened grave. He indi¬ 
cated my preseWe—proximity, rather—to Wyatt, by 
a nudge on the elbow, whereupon that respectable 
personage swung sharply round, and returned ray 
scrutinising gaze by one of insolent defiance and 
brikrado, which he contrived to render still more 
/emphatic by thrusting his tongue into bis cheek. Tliis 
done, he gibbered up a coil of rope from one of tlie 
scats of the Cross-House, and said: ‘Come, Harry, 
let’s be ofi'. That gentleman seems to want to take 
our picturs—on account that our mugs are such hand¬ 
some ones, no doubt; and if it was a mildish afternoon, 
I shouldn’t mind having mine done; but as the 
weather’s rather nippy like, we’d better be toddling, 
1 tliink.’ They then swaggered off, and crossed tho 
Ferry. 

Two or tliree weeks afterwards, I again met witli 
them, under the following circumstances;—I landed 
from the Rose at Lymington, for the purpose of going 
by coach to Lyndhurst, a considerable village in tlio 
New I'orest, from which an cx-ehaneellor derives his 
title. I had apimintcd to meet a confidential agent 
there at tho Fox and Hounds Inn, a tiiird-rptei tavern, 
situate at tho foot of the liill upon wllJ^*^(B»fiJace is 
built; and ns the evening promise^'|i(j[(.^(iBBr and 
fine, tlioiigh cold, 1 antiu&^^^^n’^i^^.-o«>ss- 
eountry walk afterwards ih !p^the, in 

the neighbourhood wlicreof dwelt a a 

seaman nor a smuggler—whose favom^^pi^st tlicn 
very diligently cultivating. It was tnA ihoiith of No- 
|,vember; and on being set down at the door of the inn 
somewhere about six o’clock in the evening, I quietly 
entered and took a seat in the smoking-room unre¬ 
cognised, as I thought, by any one—^for I was not in 
uniform. My man had not arrived ; and after waiting 
a few minutos, I stepped out to inquire at tho bar if 
such person had been there. To my great surprise, 
a young woman—girl would be a better woi^ for she 
<;ould not the more than soventeen, or at the utmost 
eighteenfyears old—whom I had noticed on the outside 
of tho coach, was just asking if one Dr Lee was c.x- 
pectod. 'This was precisely the individual who was to 
meet me, and I looked with some curiosiliy at tho 
inquirer. She was a coarsely, but neatly attired 
person, of a p;retty figure, interesting, but dejected 
cast of features, ar^ with liurge, dark, sofrowiag eyes. 

..... . a . ... . 


A T* I J A. 1 • A •'-- -"-tvvnfv aavw awoB nfJMACU lU t(llU 

^ itebem aM took up their abode in one of tbS immblc, subdued tone in which she sp^e, ‘Could I 
f tieridly asked. 


afitef hearing the bar-woman’s reply. T%e' servant 
civiUy invited her to take a seat by the Utr-fire, and I 
returned, without saying anything, to the smoking- 
room, rang the bell, and ordered a glass of braudjr and 
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water, and Eoiue bucuits' I bad been seated a reey 
short time only, when the quick, consequential step, 
and sharp, cracked voice ^ Dr Lee sounded along the 
passage; and after a momentaiy pause at the bar, his 
rounck smirking', good-bumeured, knavish face looked 
in at the park)ur-door, where, seeing roc ^no, ho 
winked w^th uncommon e:(preBBion, and said aloiM: 
‘A prime Are in the smoking-room, I see; I shall 
treat myself to a whiff them presently.’ This said, 
the shining fiice vanished, in order, I doubted not, that 
its owner might confer with the young girl who had 
been inquiring for him. This Lee, I must observe, 
had no lc*al right to the prefix of‘doctor tacked 
to his name. He was merely a iieripatetic quack¬ 
salver and ■vender of in^llible medicines, who, having 
wielded the pestle in an apothecary’s shop for some 
years during Ids youth, had acquired a little skill in 
the use of drugs, and could open a vein or draw a 
tooth with consWerable dexterity. Ho had a large, but 
not, I think, very remunerative practice amongst the 
poaching, deer-stealing, smuggling community of those 
]iartg, to whom it was of vital importance that the 
iiurts received in their desperate pursuits should be 
tended by some one not inclined tO| babble of the 
number, circumstances, or whereabouts of his patients. 
Tliis essential condition Lee, hypocrite and knave as 
he was, strictly fulfilled; and no inducement could, I 
think, have prevailed upon him to betray the hiditjg- 
plaee of a wounded or suffering client. In otlier 
respects, he permitted himself a more '.rofltable frccdoinf 
of action, thereto compelled, he ivas wont apologetically 
to remark, by the wretchedly poor remuneration ob¬ 
tained by his medical practice. If, however, specie was 
•scarce amongst his clients, spirits, as liis rubicund, 
earbuucled face flnmingly testified, were very plentiful. 
There was a receipt in full painted there for a prodi¬ 
gious amount of drugs and chemicals, so that, on the 
whole, he could have Jiad no great reason to complain. 

He soon reappeared, and took a chair by the Arc, 
which, after civilly saluting me, he stirred almost 
fiercely, eyeing as ho did so the blazing coals with 
a half-abstracted and sullen, cowed, disquieted look 
altogether unusual with him. At least wherever 1 
hud before seen him, lie had been as loquacious and 
boastful as a Gascon. 

‘ What is tlie matter, doctor ? ’ I said. ‘ You appeiu* 
strangely down upon your luck all at once.’ • 

‘ Hush—hush! Speak lower, sir, pray. The fact 

is, I have just heard that a fellow is lurking about 

liere-You have not, I hope, asked for me of any 

one?’ 

‘ I liave not; but what if I had ? ’ 

‘ Why, yon see, sir,' that suspicion—calumny, Shak- 
spenre says, could not be escap^, even if one w<^e pure 
as snow—and more especially, therefore, wher^ono is 

not quite so—‘SO- Ahem 1 —you understand ? ’ 

‘ Very well, indeed. You would say, that when pne 
is not actually immaculate—calumny, suspicion takes 
an earlier and firmer hold.’ 

‘ Just 80 ; exactly—and, in fact—! ’- s 

The door was suddenly thrown open, and the doctor 
fairly leaped to his feet with ill-disguised alarftij. It was' 
only the bar-maid, to ask if he had rung. He nad not 
'done so, and as it was perfectly understood that I paid 
for all dll these occasions, tliat fact alone was ahun- 
1 dantly conclusive as to the disordered state of his 
j inteileet. He now ordered brandy and water,' a pipe, 
and a shrew of tobaoco. These mlnlgtrants to_a mind 
disturb^ soihewliat corned the doctor’s excitement, 
and^ liis, cunning gray eyes soi>n brightly twinkled 
again through k hare:of curling smoke. 

‘Did you notice’ he re<!umed,»‘a female sitting in 
the bar ? .Sie knows yotU* ■ ' 

‘A youijg, intelligent-looking girl. Yes. Who_is 
sllO'?’ 

‘ Young 1 ’ replied Lee, evasively, I thodght. ‘Well, 


it’s true she is young in years, but not in axperiqnce— 
in suffering, poor girl, as I can bear witness.’ 

‘ There are, indeed, but fhitft indications of the mirth 
and lightness of youth or cliildhood in those timid, 
apprehensive eyes of hers.’ 

‘ She never had a childhood. Girls of luir condition 
seldom have. Her father’s booked for the next world, 
and by an (|ir1y stage too, unless he mends his manners, 
and that ifiardly see how he’s to do. The girl’s been 
to LyraingS^n to see after a place. C^’t have it. Her 
father’s character is amiin^t her. Unfortunate; for 
she’s a good girl.’ * 

‘ I am sorry for her. But come, to business. HoW 
about th(»*nattcr you wot of?’ • • 

‘ Here are ak the part'jfulars,’ answered Lee, with an 
aeasv tranfitian from a sentimental to a common-sense, 
bispness-likc tone, and at the same time unscrewing 
the ‘Ifil of a tortoise-shell tobacco-box, and taking a 
folded paper from it. ‘ I keep these matters generally 
hero; for if I ware to drop such an article—just 
now, especially—I might as well be hung out to dry j 
at once.’ * 

I glanced over the paper.^ ‘ I’laco, date, hour correct, 
and thoroughly to be depended upon you say, cli ?’ 

‘ Correct as Cocker, I’ll answer,for it. It would ho 
a spicy run for them, if there weno no mgn-traps in 
the way.’ • 

I placed the paper in my waistcoat-poc'kot, and then 
handed the doctor his preliminary fee. The touch of 
gold had not its usual electrical effect upon him. His 
nervous fit was coming on again. ‘I wish,’ he puffed 
out—‘ 1 wish I was safe out of tliis part of the country, 
or else that a certain person I know was transported; 
then indeed ’- 

‘ And who may that cerhaiu person be, doctor ? ’ 
demanded a grim-looking rascal, as ho softly opened 
the door. ‘ Not me, I hope ? ’ 

1 instantly recognised the follot^ and so did the 
doctor, who Jiad again bounded from liis diair, and 
was shaking all over as if with ague, whilst his very 
carbuncles ^camo pallW with affright. ‘ You—u—u,’ 
he stammered—‘ You—u—^u, Wyatt: God forbid ! ’ ! 

Wyatt was, I saw, muddled Vith liquor. This was 
lucky for poor Lee. ‘ Well, never miud if it was me, 
old brick,’ rejoined the fellow ; ‘ or at least you have 
been a brick, though I’m misdoubting you’ll die a 
pantile after all. But here’s luck; *ir8 one for that.’ 
lie held a pewter-jiot in one hand, and a pipe in the 
other, and as he drank, his somcwliat confused but 
baleful look continued levelled savagely along the 
pewter at tiie terrified doctor. There was, I saw, 
mischief in the man. ■ 

‘ I’d drink yours,’ continued the reckless scarnp, as 
' he paused for breath, drew the back of his pipe-hand 
across his mouth, and stared us steadily as he could in 
ray face—‘ I’d drink your health, if I only knew your 
name.’ * * 

‘ You’ll hear it plainly enough, ray fine fellow, when • 
you’re in»thoqiock aine of these days, just before the 
judge sends you to tlvo hulks, or, wliich-ll porluips Wio 
likelier, to the gallows. And this scarsp, too,’ I added,. 
with % gesture towards Lee, whom I hardly dared • 
veutijro to look at, ‘ who has been pitcliing me sudi a 
pretty rigmarole, is, I sec, a fellow-rogue to yourself 
'Phis house appears to ho little bettor than a 'thieves’ 
rendeevous, upon my word.’ 

Wyatt regarded *no with a deadly scowl as ho 
answered: ‘Ay,* ay, you’re k brayo cock, Master 
Wameford, upon your own dunghill. It may be roy 
' ■n some day. Here, doctor, a wordwiHi you outside.’ 

ey bath left ^ room, and I rang the bell, dis¬ 
charged the and wa% just going when Lee 

returned. He wallstill pale shaky, though con¬ 
siderably jecDvored the jpanio-tenpr excited by the 
sudden entrance of \^att. - . 

‘Tliank Heaven, he.’s gouoj’ said the doctor; ‘and 
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less fi^nr and suspicious than 1 feared him to lie. Dut 
toll nm, sir, do you intend -walking from here to 
Hythc?' * 

‘ I so pui-pose. "Why do you nsk?’ 

‘ UecRuse the young girl you saw in the bar went off 
ten. minutes ago by the same road. She -was too laic 
for a farmer’s cart which she expticled to return by. 
Wyatt, too, is off in the same direction.’ i 
‘ She will have company then.’ i 

'Evil compani', I fear. Her father aft! ho Ifavc 
lately quarrelled; and her,,l know, he bears a grudge 
against, for refusing, as the lane goes, to have anything 
to say to him.’ 

‘ ‘ Veiy well; donjt alarm yourself. I .s^jall .soon 
overtake them, and joii»iiinyjdepend tli^ hie drunken 
bully .shall neither insult nor molest her.> (lood-night.*' 
It -was a lonely walk for a girl to take on a winter 
evening, although the weather was hrilluinlly light and 
clear, and it was not yet much past seven o’clock. 
E.\eept, perchance, a dcer-keejier, tfr a deer-stealer, it 
was not likely she would meet a human being I'or two 
or tliree miles togetlier* iuid farm and oilier lioiuses 
near tlic track were very sparsely scattered here and 
there. 1 walked swiftly on, and twm came within 
sight of Wj'att; hnt %o eagerly was his a ttcution directed 
nliead, tliat, he did not observe me till we were close 
abreast of cacliVi.her, 

‘ You here!’ he exclaimed, fairly gnashing his teeth 

with rage. ‘ 1 only wish’- 

‘'I'liat you had one or two friends within hail, eh? 
Well, it’s Ix'tter for your own health that you have not, 
depend upon it. I have four barrels with me, and e.ach 
of them, as yon well know, carries a lite, one, of wliieh 
shotdd be j'ours, as sure as that black head is on your 
shoulders.’ 

He answered only 1^;' a snarl and a iiialedietion, and 
we proceeded on pretty nearly together. He appeared 
to be much Bolicijer than before: perliaps the keen air 
had cooled him somewhat, or ho luiglit have liecn 
shamming it a little at the inn to hoodwink the doctor, 
i'ivc or six minutes brought u» to a sharp turn of tlie 
road, wlicre we caught siglit of tlic young woman, who 
was not more tliau "lliirty or forty yards aliead. 
Presently, tin; sound of foot.step.s appeared to .strike her 
ear, for she looked quickly r<iund;)and an expression of 
alarm escaped lier. I was in the sliadow of tlie road, so 
that, in tlie first instance, slic saw only Wyatt. Another 
monicnt, and her terrified glance rested tipon me. 
‘Lieutenant AVarnefordl’ she exclaimed. 

‘Ay, niy good girl, that is my name. You appear 
frightened— not at me, I hope ? ’ , 

.‘O fto, not at you,’ she hastily an.swered, the 
colour vividly returning to her pale elieoks. 

‘ This good-looking person is, I d!iresa\% a swcellu'art i 
of yolirs; so I’ll just keep astern out of ear-shot. Afy 
ro.id lies jiast your dwelling.’ 

'riie girl appeared to undeAtaud me, and, reassured, 
walked on, Wyatt lojiping ftillonly along beside Iicr. 

I did not'Choose to have a fellow <if hi» stamp, and in 
Ilia projeut nfcod, walking Ix-hind me. 

Notlung wastsaid that 1 heard for about a mile and 
a half, when Wyatt, with^a snarling ‘ g<iod-nidit’ ta 
the girl, turned off by a path' on the left, ainl was 
quickly out of sight. * 

‘I am not very far from home now, sir,’ said the 
young ■woman hesitatingly. Khe thought, perhaps, that 
1 might leave her, now Wyatt haiLdisappi'arcd. I 
‘Pray go on, then,’ I said; ‘I will st-e you safe uiore, 

. tlmugh somewhat pressed for time.' 

,Wc walked sidi by side, and after awliile she said ijH 
a low ton^^ ivith .still downcast eves: ‘Mjfmotlfcr 
lived y‘*u*’ fa'jjily once, aij/f • , 

‘T^roapBCe-l our name is ^ansome, then, I 

■ijj^csi sir—JIafy llaiisome.’ Aa sad sj^ aocom- 
pSiilcd these woraa. I pitied the poor girl fftait my 


heart, but having nodiing vory consolatory to suggest, 
I held my peace. 

‘There is mother!’ she j^riotl in an almost joyful 
tone. She pointed to a -woman standing in the open 
doorway of a mean dwelling at no great distance, in 
aimarentfy anxious expectation. Mary liansoine has¬ 
tened forwards, and whispiretl a few scnteqpes to Ikt 
mother, -«’lio fondly embraced lier. 

‘ I am very grateful to you, sir, for seeing Mary 
safely home. You do not, I daresay, remember me ? ’ 

‘ Yon are greatly changed, 1 perceive, and not by 
years alone.’ ^ 

* Ah, sir 1 ’ d'ciirs started to the eyes of both motlier 
and daughter. ‘ Would you,’ addetl tlio woman, ‘ step 
in a moment. Perhaps a fevif words from you might 
have efleet.’ Slie lookwl, whilst thus speaking, at her 
weak, consumptivo-looking husband, who was seated 
by the fireplace with a large green baize-covered Bible 
open before him on a rouuil tabic. There is no sermon 
so impressive as that -which gleams from an apparently 
yawning and inevitable grave; and none, too, more 
quickly forgotten, if by any resource of aft, and rein- 
\ igoration of nature, tlie tombward progress be arrested, 
and life pulaatq joyously again. I was about to make 
some remark upon the suicidal folly of persisting in a 
eonrso which almost necessarily led to misery and ruin, 
when tile but partially-closed doorway was darkened 
bt tlie burly figure of Wyatt. 

‘A very nice company, by jingo! ’ growled the ruffian; 
you only want the doctor to bo quite complete. But 
hark y c, Hansonie,’ he continued, addressing the sick 
limn, who cowerefl beneath lus scowling gftzc like a 
beaten hound—‘mind and keep a still tongue in that 
t-all"a liead of yourn, or else prepare yourself to—to 
take—to take—what follows. You know me as well 
as I do you. Good-night.’ 

With this caution, the fellow disappeared; and after 
a few words, whieli the unfortunate family were too 
frightened to listen to, or scarcely to licar, I also went 
ni.v way. 

The information received from Dr Lee relative to 
the eoiitcniplated run near Hurst Castle proved strictly 
accurate. The surprise of the smugglers was in conse¬ 
quence complete, ami the goods, the value of which was 
considerable, were easily secured. 'There occurred also 
several of the ordinary casualties that attend such 
encounters—casualties which always excited in niy 
mind a strong feeling of regret, tiuit the revenue of the 
country could not be assured by other and less hazard¬ 
ous expedients. No life was, however, lost, and wo 
made no prisoners. 'To my great surprise I caught, at 
the beginning of the affray, a glimpse of the bottlc- 
grecu coat, drab kneo-eords, witli gaiter contiuiiatinns, 
of the (Joetor. Tlicy, liowever, very quickly vanisliod ; 
and tik'abuut a week afterwards, I concluded that their 
owner had escaped in a whole sldn, 1 was mistaken. 

I hiul passed the evening at the l-umse whither my 
steps were directed when I escorted Mary Bansomo 
liume, and it was growing late, when the servant-maid 
unnowiced tliat a young -w'oman, seemingly in great 
trouble, after inquiring if Lieutenant Warneford was 
‘-there, requested to see him immediately, and was 
waiting*Delow for that purpose. It was, I found, Mary 
Kansome, in a state of ^eat liuriy and excitement. 
She brought a hastily-scribbled note from Dr Lee, to 
the effect tliat Wyatt, from motives of susjpicion, hail 
insisted that both he and l-tansome ahohld'bo present 
at the attempt near Hurst Castle; Uutt the doctor, in 
his huny to get out of harm’s way, liad attempted a 
leap Vvhiclj, owing to bis haste, awkwardness, and 
the frosty atmospliere and ground, luid resulted in a 
coiypotuul fracture of his ri^it leg; that'he had been 
borne off in a state of insensibiUty; on retnvering from 
wliich he fotmd himself in Wyatt’# power, who, by 
rifling his pockets, had found some memoranda that 
■Icfti no doubt of Lee's treason towards the, smuggling 
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frnteniity. The bearer M the note would, he wJ, 
further explain, as he could not risk delaying sending 
it for another moment—({ply he begged to my his life 
depended upon me. 

‘Life!’ 1 exclaimed, nddresaing the pale, quaking 
girl ; ‘ nonsense! Such gentry ns Wyntr are not 
certainly narticular to a»sh.'i(lc or two, but tlfcy 
r.irely go tliat length.’ 

‘ They will make away with father as well as Dr 
Lee,’ she shnddoringly replied: ‘ I am sure of it. AVyatt 
is mad with rage.’ She trembled so violently, ns hai'dly 
to bo able to stand, and I nihde her sit down. 

‘Yon cannot mean that tlio suoundr(A contemplates 
murder?’ * 

‘Yes—yes! believe ipo, sir, he does. You know 
the Fair Jiosamoud, now lying ofl' iMareliwood ? ’ she i 
continued, growing every instant i)alt‘r and paler. 

‘'I'lie triSer to St Michael’s for oranges and otlier 
fruits ? ’ , 

‘ That is but a blind, sir. Slio belongs to the same 
company ns tlic boats you captured at Hurst (lastle. 
She will complete landing her cargo early to-morrow 
morning, and drop down the river with tlio ebb-tide 
just about dawn.’ j 

‘ The deuce tlicy will! Tlio cunning rascals. Hut go 
on. Wliat would you further say ?’ 

‘ Wyatt insists tluvt both the doctor and my fatiicr 
shall sail in her. They will be carried on board, e^ul 
—and when at sea—you know—you understand’- 

‘ He drowned, you fear. That is * jssible, ci rtainly^ 
but I cannot think they would liave morcsto fear than 
a good keel-hauling. Still, the matter must be looked 
to, more especially ns Lee’s predicament is oM'ing to tlic 
information he has given tl>e king’s oflleers. Wlicre 
are tliey confined ? ’ 

She described the place, which I remcnihered ver}' 
well, having searched it not more than a fortnight 
previously. I then assured her that 1 would get lier 
fntlier as well as Lee out of the smugglers’ liands l>y 
force, if necessary; upon hearing wliicli tlio poor girl’s 
agitation came to a climax, and she went off into strong 
liysteries. 'riiere was no time to be lost, so coimiiit- 
ting her to the care of tlic servant, 1 took leave of my 
IViends, and nitido the host of my way to llythe, liard 
off'which a boat, I knew, awaited me; revolving, as 1 
sped along, the best mode of procedure. 1 hailed the 
lio.rt, and instructed one of the men— Dick Hudhead, 
lie was generally ealled, from his fiery poll—a sharp, 
clever fellow was Dick—to proceed immediately to the 
house I had left, and accompany the young woman to 
llie spot indicated, and remain in amiuish, witli both 
eyes wide open, about the place till I arrived. 'J'lie 
Jtusi' was fortunately off Southampton Quay; we soon 
reached her, shifted to a larger boat, and 1 and a stout* 
crew were on our way, in very little time, t^iavc a 
word with that deceitful Fair Rosamond, wliich we could 
still see lying qtiietly at anchor a couple of miles up the 
river. 'VVe were quickly alongside, hut, to our great 
surprise, found no one on board. There was, however, 
a consi(lerablc quantity of contraband spirits in the 
hold; and this not only confirmed the girl’s story, hut 
constituted the Fair liosamond a lawful priSa, I Icftf 
four men in her, with strict orders to lie close and not 
shew themselves, and with the rest hastened on sliore, 
and puBiliad on to the doctor’s rescue. The night was 
dark and stormy, which was so far the better for our 
pnrpoto 5 Imt .when we reached tlie place, no Dick 
Hedlioad cc^ld be seen 1 'Tins was queer, and prowling 
stealthily rCmnd the- building, we found that it was 
securely barred, sheltered, and fastened up, although* 
by the light through the cWnks, and a confused hum, 
it seemed, Of merry voices, tliere was a consideyible 
number guesto Within. Still, Master Dick did not 
sliow, and 1 was thoiouglily at a loss how to act. It 
would not C(srtajnly have been difflcnlt to force ’an 
entrance, but I doubted that I should be justified in 


doing so; besides, if they were such desperadoes as 
Mary Ransome intimated, sucli a measure must be 
attended with loss of life—.'Wrisk not to bo ificurred 
except when all less hazardous expc'dients had failed, 
and then only for a sufiicient and well-defined purpose. 

I was thus cogitating, when there suddenly burst forth, 
overpowering the liowliiig of the wind and tlie patter¬ 
ing of thefrain, n rattling and familiar cliorus, sung 
by at least a dozen rougli voices; and 1 liad not a 
doid)t that'he crew of the A'«n'A’ oay/»^?i(/ w('rc assisting 
at a farewell revel previona to snilmg, as tliat Hope, 
which tells so many flalftring talcs, assured them they 
would, at dawn. 

Such yievriniunt did not certginly sonud like tli« 
ferocious cxulydions of ijitciuljng assassins; still, I was 
•very anxilm^o make ten or a dozen amongst tlieiu; and 
dNiipuing to east about for the. moans of doing so, our 
attention was at length fixed upon a stninge object, not 
unlike a thirty-six pounder red-hot round shot, not in 
tlie least C(X)led bysllio rain, projecting iiKiniringly from 
a small aperture, whicli answered for a window, liulf- 
way up the slojiing roof. It ptoved to be Master Dick’s 
fiery liead, but be m.ade us out before,we did him. ‘Is 
that Hill Wuqi.son'r’ queried Dick, very anxiously. 
'Die seaman nd(Ire.ssed, as soon as lie could shove in a 
word edgewise with the cliorus anijthe numerous wind- 
instruments of the Dorest. answeredoiffat ’it mis Hill 
Simpson ; .and who tlie lil.aze,s was that u]> there?’ To 
which tlie answer was, that ‘ it was Dick, and that lie 
should he obliged, if Hill liad a rope with liim, ho would 
sliy up one end of it.’ (If course wc had a rojw: an 
end was sided up, made fast, and down tumbled Master 
Dick Hedhend vvitliout Ids hat, which, in his hurry, it 
appeared, lie liad left behind in the. banqueting-rooni. 
llis explanation was liricf and explicit. He Jiad 
accompanied the young woman the present building, 
as 1 ordered ; and being a good deal w rouglit upon 
by lier grief and lamentations, liad suggested tliat 
it iidglit lie possililo to get Dr Lfti and her father 
to a place of safety without delay, iiroverhially 
dangerous. Tlii.s seei«ed feasible; iimsmuch ns the 
fellow left in charge by AVyatt was foimd to be 
dead-drunk, eldefly owing, I Vouiprelicnded, to some 
powerful ingredients infused in his litjuor by Dr Lee. 
All was going on swimmingly, when, just as Dick 
had got tlic doctor on Ids back, an alarm was given 
tliat tlie crew of the Fair RosainSSnd -were close at 
liinid, and Dick had but just time to climb wilb 
great difficulty into the crazy loft overhead, when a 
dozen brnwn.v fellows entered the place, and forthwith 
proceeded tq in.ake, merry. 

A brief eouneil -was now lieUl, and it w^ unani¬ 
mously deemed advisable that vc should all climb 
uji to Dick’s hiding-place by nieiins of tlio rope, and 
tlicnee contrive to drop down upon the convivial gen¬ 
tlemen below, in as convenient a manner ns possible, 
and when least cx^)cet#d. We soon sealed tlio loft, 
but after-proceedings v^ere not so easy. Tlie loft, 
was a iUiiko-»hift, temporary one, consisting of loose 
planks resting ni>ou the cross rafters of.Jho roof, and.at 
a eousidcrahlc lieiglit from the tloor^pon wTiicU the 
smugglers were carousing. It would, no doubt, have 
been easy enough to have slid down liy a rope; but this 
would place the first three or four men, if no mote, at 
the jnercy of the contrabaudists, who, I could see 
through the wide chinks, wero all armed, and not so 
dru^k but that thijy tlioroughly knew what they were 
almat. It belioved us to be cool, and consider well the 
best course to pursue. "Whilst doing so, 1 had leisure 
to contomplato tlie scene below. Wyatt wa? not there; 
but artqind a taWe, lighted by two dip-candles stuck in 
the necks of blhSic bottles, and provided with abundance 
of liquor, tobacc(\tin ponnucins, qnd-clay-pipes, sat 
twelve or thirtceilyiU-favon^QiHl i'ellows,, any one of 
whom a prudent luhn would, I atfi very sure, iiaro 
rathq; trusted With a sliillin^ than'a sovereign. Tlie 
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nnfbrtunate doctor, and gepulcliral as the death 
he evidently dreaded to bo near at hand, was sitting 
propped up in a rude aifn-diair; and Bonsome, worse, 

I thought, than when I had seen him a few weeks I 
previously, was reclining on a chest, in front of which I 
stood his wife and daughter in a condition of feverish 
excitement. There at first appeared, from the temper : 
of the roisterers, to be no cause for any I 'ery grave 
apprehension; but the aspect of aflTairs sojli changed, 
and I eagerly availed myself of a suggestion of Uick 
Bedhead’s, and gave directions that preparation for its 
execution sJiould bo instantly !lnd silently commenced. 
Tlie thought had struck Dick when perched up there 
alone, and naturally looking about for nlltavailable 
means of defence, shoulil he^be discovered. Lot me 
restate my position and responsibilities^ it was 103 ?*’ 
duty to rescue Lee, the agent of the Customs, from the 
dangerous predicament in which he was placed; and 
the question was, how to effect this without loss of life. 
It would, no doubt, have been cas^r enough to have 
turned up one or two of the loose planks, and liavc 
shot half the smugglers before they could have made 
their escape. Tljis, however, w.as out of the question, 
and hence the adoption of Dick’s proposal. It w^as 
this; in the loft whpre we l.iy, for stand upright we 
could not, Jhere was, amongst several empty ones, one 
full cask, confJttfdng illicit spirits of some kind, and 
measuring, periiaps, between forty and fifty gallons. 
It was wood-hooped, and could be easily unheaded by 
the men’s knives, and nt a given signal, be soused right 
upon the heads of the party beneath, creating a conster¬ 
nation,, confusion, and dismay, during wliicli wc might 
all descend, and end the business, I liuped, without 
bloodshed. j 

This was our plan, .and wc had need to he quick 
about it, for, as I liav**' said, tlie state of affairs below 
had suddenlj' ehanged, and much for the worse. A 
whistle was heard without; the front ciitr.ance was 
hastily unbarred, *and in strode Wj-att, Black Jack, 
and Well did lie on this occasion vindicate the justice 
of his popular designation. ‘Kveryhody was in a 
moment silent, and most of those who could stmid up. 
‘What’s'this infernal fow going on for?’ lie fiercely 
growled. ‘Do you want to get the sharks upon us 
again?’ There was no answer, ^nd one of the men 
handed him iv pannikin of liquor, which he drank 
greedily. ‘ Jjoe,’ ho savagely exclaimed, as ho put down 
the vessel, ‘j’-ou set out with us in half an hour at 
latest.’ 

‘ Mercy, mercy I ’ gasped the nerveless, feeble wretch: 
‘mercy!’ , 

‘Oh, ajf, we’ll give you plenty of tliat, and some to 
spare. You, too, liansomc, prepare yourself, as well as 

your dainty daughter here ’- He stopped suddenly, 

not, it seemed, checked by the frenzied outcries of the 
females, but by a renewed and piercing whistle on the 
outside. In the meantime, oirf felWws were getting on 
ifaniously with the hoops of the huge spirit-cask. 

‘ Why, that is Kichords' whistle,’ hc«exclaltraed( ‘ What 
the furi<^ can'^iis mean ? Unbar the door! ’ 

This waS' instantly done, and a man, a sailor by his 
dress, rushed in, ‘ The Fair Rosamond is captured, and* 
the preventive men are in possession of her.’ 

My ‘Quick! quick!’ to the men, though uttered 
too loud, from the suddemmss of tho surprise, was 
happily lost in the rageful outburst of Wyatt. ‘ IIcll- 


on sbore about an hour ago in the pimt, just to get a 
nip blMdy this cold night, as you won’t let us break 
bulk M board. When we returned, 'iltom went»up the 
side ubsti was nabbed, and I Itad mrtliy time, upon 
hewing Mm sing out, to shove off escape myself.' 

; were now ready,, and two/5f tho plajiks just 
over Wyatt’a were careftilly turned over. He 
•eenied for a momMt payalysod—for a moment oaly. 


Suddenly he sprang towards Mary Ransome, grasped 
her hair with one hand, and in the other held a cocked 
pistol: ‘ You,’ he shouted—j'. you, accursed minx:, have 
done tMs. You went out twe hours'ago 

I llfted^my hand. * Hurra 1 Take that, you cowardly 
lubber!’ roared Dick Bedhead; and down went the 
avhlanche of liquid, knookiag not only the pwtol out of 
Wyatt’s hand, but himself clean off his logs, and nearly - 
drowning Mary Ransome,*lier mother, and half-a-dozon 
others. A rope had b^n made fast to one of the 
rafters, down which wc all quietly slid before the asto¬ 
nished smugglers could con/prehond what had happened. 
Resistance wa^ then out of the question, and tliey did 
not attempt it. I took Wyatt and one or two others 
into custody, for having contraband spirits in their pos- 
‘ session; and the others were permitted to make them¬ 
selves scarce as quickly as might be—a licence they 
promptly availed themselves of. 

I have but a few words to add. Henry Ransome 
died, I heard, not long afterwards, of pulmonary con¬ 
sumption, brought on by the abuse of alcoholic liquors, 
and his wife and daughter ultimately got into respect¬ 
able,service, Mary Itonsome married in due time, and 
with better disrt-etion than her mother, for she does, or 
did, keep one of the branch post-offices in Bermondsey. 
Dr Lee disappeared from tho neighbourhood the instant 
the state of his leg enabled him to do so, and I have 
ne^r seen him since. John Wyatt, alias Black Jimk, 
was transported for life, under the alias of John Martin, 
for a highway robbery near Fareham, in the year 
1827. Lately I saw him on board the convict hulk 
at Portsnioutli. 

AIB-TEAVELLING. 

It may be generally known, that for some time extra¬ 
ordinary efforts hare been making to discover a method 
by which locomotion through the a'ir may be rendered 
as certain and practicable as locomotion by sea or land. 
In this desperate enterprise, of bringing the principle of 
.'uirostation into regular use, certain individuals in Paris 
have taken the lead. Our belief, like that of others, is, 
that plans of this kind will fail, as they have hitherto 
done; at the same time, we think it would be improper 
to domnatise on the subject, and will only say, that if 
travelling by balloon b^mes one of the established 
things of the day, so much the better. 

With these foclings, we have thought it consistent 
with our dutj' as journalists, not to reftise publicity to 
an account of what was till lately doing in Paris to 
forward practical aerostation—we say, lately; for-we 
‘are tol^ by our correspondent, that the Gyrations 
towards perfecting the invention have been stopped by 
orders of the French government, from an opinion that, 
if air-travelling were introduced, it would injurious 
to tho custom-house, and denationalise tho country. 
This aesolution of the French government is to Ito 
regretted, not less on the score of science, than from 
Ihe mini ft has inflicted on tho modest means of the 
ingenious operator. With these preliminary explima- 
tions, we offer the following paper, just fw‘ handed to 
us by a respectable party couversant with the'detftUs 
to wMch he refers. ■ 

‘The chief diiflculty in aSro-looomotion, is that of 
steering; because the atmosph^ seems to |flresent 
no sabstantial flilcrum which can po pushed against. 
But that this difficulty is not altc^her:is8Urmount- 
able, is evident from the single fret, that birds really 
do steer their way through the air. This &ct suggests, 
tha't a fulcrum is not nocessorlly a palpable Substance: it 
may be pliant or piovabie. For instance, if we ffiston 
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tho string of a kite to a ball, tliis ball, which represents 
the fhlcrum, being set ih motion the kite, becomes 
a moyable fulcmm: a ehUd also, holding tho string in 
his hand, runs friim right to left without impeding the 
motion of the kite, of which motion he is the movable 
fulcrtou Absolute stability, therefore, is not a neaos- 
aiiry condition of a fulcrum; it is sufficient that there 
be, between the resistout fogco and the motive force, a 
difference of intensity in favour of the former. Thus, 
in water, the fhlcrum, beiifo liquid, is necessarily pliant 
and movable; yet it is qiflte possible,^as every child 
knows, to obtain in this element purchase sufficient to 
steer the largest ships. 

‘In the air, which la a gas, the fulcrum being 
gaseous, must also bo movable; but although the air, 
being the most elastic body with which we are ac¬ 
quainted, is therefore the least apt to furnish a fulcrum, 
yet, as compressed air is capable of bursting the 
strongest metallic receptacles, splitting the solid rock, 
and rending tho bosom of the earth, it would seem that 
we have only to act upon the air through pressure, in 
order to obtain the requisite purchlse from which 
to steer. 

‘Foremost among those who are thus endeavouring 
to render the balloon manageable, is M. Pi‘«^in of Pegis, 
who has devoted fifteen years to the Study of this 
subject, the last three years to ie’''.u.jng upon it in the 
principal towns of France, and who has Jufortunately 
expended tho whole of his resources in constructing an 
air-ship intended to demonstrate, on a small scale, the 
possibility of steering according to the system which he 
has elucidated. We say on a small scale; for though 
the dimensions of the curious construction in question, 
intended to carry two hundred passengers, will appear 
large to those of our readers whose ideas of ballooning 
liave never gone beyond the ordiniiry ascensions so 
much in vogue at the present day, they are yet of 
almost microscopic minuteness when compared with 
the developments of which M. Pdtin and his friends 
conceive Ms plans to be susceptible t 

‘ The body of tMs novel vessel consists of two covered 
decks, or galleries, onnnectod by a series of liarrow 
briilges, thrown across the open space between them, 
on a level >vith their floor; thus forming the body of 
the vessel, which looks not unlike a couple of Noali’s 
Arks, placed parallel to each other, and connected by 
means of tlie aforesaid bridges. Suspended across tiio 
upper jMfft of tMs open space, is a row of sixteew 
movable wings, placed one beliind the otlrer, and 
attached, by means of pivots, to the upper edge of 
the inner walls of the galleries; these wings arc ;of 
oiled Sail-cloth, set into oblong iron frames, and are 
worked 1^ inacMnery. They may be opened or,closed, 
inclined to or from each other, at any angle, upwards 
or dqmiwaxds. At each end of the vessel, near thS 
stem and the stem, is a pair of screws, similm to the 
propelHin of a steam-sMp, and worked by a couple of 
sm^ steam r engines of three horse-power each, one 
being plac^ just above and behind each pair of screws. 
La^y, attached to masts projecting horisentally from 
each end the shift are a couple of triangular or 
lateen sails) smaller sails are Mso attached to the 
underpaaft rathe balloons, whicli, enclosed in net-wor? 
of strong ooWI, are festened t» the roof of the galleries, 
directly over thO wings, l»neatii*wliich, again, are the 
bridges from whkiti tfe tsww are to work the ship. 

‘These skoleton gaHoi^ whiofa, with the exception 
of the flours, and the tvajls and roof of their central 
portion, are constructed (fflattioe-w^, faced with tMn 


bands of irou, in order to render the whole as light as 
possible, are 162 feet in length, 8 feet in height by 4 
feet in width in their centraFportion, but taper off to 
18 inches in height and width at their extremities. 
This mode of building gives an oval form to the frame¬ 
work of tile vessel. The central portion ot the 
galleries, ^ich is at the same time the highest and tho 
widest, ernraccs a length of 66 feet, and is appro¬ 
priated toihe passengers. The boilers are placed'here 
also, one i* each gallery; the steam j)eiiig conveyed to 
the engiues by pipes. • 

‘The total length of ^hc ship, including that of the 
two projecting masts, is 198 feet; and its total weight, 
including* that of the maehinerynand a crew of eight 
men, is 14,00^ pounds.^ The balloons are 66 feet in 
'dim^tei^ and’will contain 16,000 cubic yards of gas. 
ItW# ascensional force is 20,000 pounds. Tlio wings 
are (Weet in length by 16 iu width. The screws arc 
made of pitched canvas, rimmed with iron; they arc 
6 feet in length. • 

‘ Tlie eiglit central wings, disposed in the form of an 
upright v(Mi—parachute —or ot an inverted roof—/wm- 
mont —arc intended, by pressing on the air above in 
ascending, and on the air below in descending, to 
furnish the necessary point of rqsistance, or fulcrum,' 
from which to steer. The other eight wings,/our at each 
end of the central group, are intendeff, liy l)eing opened 
or shut, to act as a counterpoise; thus producing a 
rujAurc of equilibrium around the central fulcrum, and 
thereby changing tho upward movement of the balloons 
into an oblique forward movement. In other words, 
tlie ship being raised into the air—to the stratum 
immediately aliove the region of storms—and main¬ 
tained there by tlie ascensional force of the balloons, 
and being forced onward by tho screws, tlio four 
anterior wings are to be openedpthe four posterior ones 
remaining clo.scd. The forepart of the ship being now 
relieved from the downward pressure of the air, 
caused by the upward movement of. the balloons, this 
pressure still acting on the posterior wings, its equili¬ 
brium is destroyed; the forepart rises, the hindpart 
dips, thus clianging the direction of the ship’s course, 
by converting its vertical inttf an oblique movement, 
whioli is to carry it onward upon a plane inclined 
slightly upward. 

‘ This operation is to be followed by its converse. Tlie 
four posterior wings arc to be opclfed, and tho four 
anterior ones closed; tlie vessel now dips in the oppo¬ 
site direction, and moves forward on a plane inclined 
slightly downward; and so on. Thus, by alternately 
opening anij shutting tlio two sets of lateral wings, M. 
Petin proposes to make his sliip sail forward un a serie^i 
of inclined planes, upwards and dowmwards. He takes 
care to assure us, however, that the requisite degree of 
inclination will be so sligiit as to be imperceptible to 
Ms passengers; and instances, in corroboration of this 
opinion, the beds 6f rif^rs, where a very slight degree 
of inclination suffices to produce a rapid current. • 

‘ In Older lo detwmine perpendicular movement, tho 
central wings—which, according to If, Pdtjn, when 
placed in an oblique position, wik constitute the 
•fulcrum—are to be brought into an upright pusitirai, 
thus offering no resistance to tlio air; the two pairs of 
screws arc then made to turn in opposite dictions 
with great velocity, forcing powerful convergent oar- 
rents of air upon the two sets of lateral wings, main- 
tai^d in oblique ajad opposite positions. The force of 
these currents, being decomposed by the resistance of the 
wings, is thus changed into a perpendicular pressure, 
acting upwards or downwards according to the position 
of the wings; bv means of which the aBronaut hopes to 
be enabled tefassend or de^nd without losing either 
gas or ballast. V .. 

‘This.decompoMrion of the force of •the currents 
produced^by the b(^W 8, is nnalogcjlis to that effected 
by-the saRs of a ship sailing across the wind; where, 
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the sails being inclined at nn angle of 45 degree^ to 
the cobrso of tl»e wind, the ship is impelled onwards in 
fl direction at right angitps to that of tite wind: the 
only diflforence in the two' cases btdng this—namely, 
that in the sails of the ship, the axis of inclination, 
represented by the mast, is reriicaf, creating horizonUd 
movement; while,in the wings of the air-ship, the axis of 
inclination—the pivot on which they turn—i|;,/ioi-isonia/, 
crca'ting veriicul movement. tVere there bVt one pair 
of 'screws, acting^ upon one set of incline^ wing!*, a 
slight rctrogradiiiwrizonta^ movement would bo pro¬ 
duced in addition to the vertical movement, as tlie 
current of blast from tlio screw would react upon the 
screw itself with a force greater than that ujitii which 
it would impinge upon tljje wings, wlier(tn paft of the 
blast will inevitably be wasteS. But tlmce (eing twoi 
pairs of screws, acting in opposite directions, they will 
neutralise each other’s horizontal movement, while com¬ 
bining in the production of vertical movement. So, at 
least, reasons our inventor; hutliowevcr ingenious this 
expedient, its oflicicney may well be doubted, wlieii we 
remember the immense umount of resistiince, offered 
by the surface of the balloons, which woidd have to i)c 
overcome. 

‘To obtain lateral movement, tlie action of one pair 
of screws is suspgiided, leaving the other piiir in 
motion: th8 slltp,. according to the calculation of M. 
1‘etin, will immediately describe a curve, anti turn. 

‘ Such is*the air-ship constructed by M. Petin ; b\it, 
iinliappily for the demonstration of his views, tlie 
French government, either from fear of accitlent, or 
from some other motive, has interdicted its aseension; 
and the vessel which, tliree months ago, was ready— 
crew, captain, and nmcliinery—to attempt its advertised 
flight round the wails of Paris, is still rejtosing, in 
inglorious idleness, ii^^n its stocks in the Clianticr 
Marbetif (Cliamps Klysc'es), to the w oful disappointment 
of its enthusiastic inventor, who, however, consoles 
iiiinsclf ■with Ihe^iope of coming over to London for 
the purpose of testing Iris invention, as soon as the 
return of tine weather shall remVt'r it prudent to make 
tbe trial journey. In j\istice to M. I’ctin, we would 
observe, that the sole i«oint whiclt lie hopes to prove 
witli this vessel is, the jMisaihititij of obtriiniiirj a fidcruni 
in the air, jus^ considering thaj if the ijnestion of 
stennng were affirmatively settled, (he ncccs.sary means, 
IKJcuniary and other, would soon he forllicoming to 
enable him to improve upon, or to change the original 
construction, and to Imihl the marnmotli vessels, con¬ 
taining closed apartments, tvarmed and fitted up with 
every provision fiir comfort, in tvliicli he hopes to 
transport several tliousands of ])asseiigcrs at a time, 
and at a speed whicii it almost takes away one’s breatli 
to think of. 

‘ For, urges M. Petin, if wc eouid once succeed in 
getting a fulcrum in tlie air in spite of its elasticity, 
this very elasticity would then*enaUc us, witli suitable 
^otive-power, to move witli ft ili'grec of rapidity far 
transcending the possibilities of ipcomgtion, in any 
otlier clement In fact, it would seem, according to 
M. IMtiifs commutations, that wc might breakfast In 
London,Tunc!i In Coustantinoplc, dine in Cliina, dance^ 
tlie evening out in Havonnaii, ond get home to btid at 
an hour not much later tliaii tiiat at whicli the votaries 
of fashion usually betake themselves to their slumbers. 

* The reasoning by wliicli our inventor arrives at the 
seemingly paradoxieal conclusion, tliat the air is dcstmed 
to be tile high-road pm- excel/ence, aTid io serve as nhe 
medium of transportation for Ibc heaviest loads, is 
certainly very ingenious; of its eonclusivcncss, wo 
must readers to judge for themselves. 

‘ PaOipKMion .from the simple to tli^cCmposiSe, says 
M.,J’tftin, Is the universal ftaw. Tn thf works pf nature, 

, lire action of,this IdtS- is every whem^isible; and man, 
in his works, follows the’path thu# consecrated by the 
footsteps of jthe Cftator. Thus we find, he continues. 


that the point multiplied by itself produces the line ; 
the line, in like manner, produces the plane; and the 
plane,'tbo cube; an ascending Series, which he coh- 
coivos to have its exact analogy in that furnished by 
the cartlL the water, and the air, considered as media 
of locomotion. In other words, the point, or primary 
gefm of extension, correspogds, according to (he theory 
of M. TVtin, with the fulcrum, or primary condition of 
locomotion; the line, firstaand simplest form of exten¬ 
sion, corresponds with locomotion on the surface of the 
earth, where, owing to topographic inequalities, and other 
obstacles, locomotion can jUke place only in its ^rst 
and simplest nmde—namely, in a linear direction; the 
jilnne, prcSluced by the movement of the line, and con¬ 
stituting a higher term of ju;)orflciar development, 
corresponds with locomotion upon the water, whose 
unoncumhered snrfiico, which can lie traversed in 
every direction, presents a locomotive medium, the 
facilities of whicli, compmvd with those offered by the 
surface of tlie earth, increase in tlie ratio of tlie 
diflerence of extension between tlie line and the 
plane. 

‘ The euhe, iiroduct of the plane multiplied by itself, 
corresponds with locomotion in the air, where the 
aeronaut. In'ing surrounded on every side by fulcra 
furniblied by the various strata of the atmosplicre, 
moves at will in every direction; pressing on tlio 
hitler strata in ascending, on the lower in descending, 
on the lateral in turning tn the right or to the left, 
and tints commanding a splicre of lixiomotion whose 
extent and fiicilities, compared with those aiforded by 
the water, are as tlie cube to tlie plane. 

‘ Aerial navigation being thus, according to liis 
theory, tlie highest form of locomotion, M.' Petin 
con.siders himself as justified in assuming, a priori, tiiat 
tills mode of transportation will offer facilities supe¬ 
rior to those of every other in point of safety, speed, 
power, and ehcapiicss; but on condition of its being 
carried into effect upon a scale commensurate witli 
tlie viiKtiiess of its field and the importance of its 
results. 

‘To convince ourselves that such is really the inten¬ 
tion of Providence, and tiiat balloons are destined to 
transport the heaviest loads, we have only, continues 
M. Petin. to examine the law whicli presides over the 
development of siilierie bodies ; the surfaice of o sphere 
being represented by the Square of the radius, while 
its -conleniince, or containing power, is represented by 
the cube of the radius. In other words, if we increase 
the diameter of a splicrc tlirec time^, although we 
increase its surface only nine times, we increase its 
containing power twenty-seven times. Therefore, by 
constructing balloons on a very large scale, as the ex¬ 
tent of surface, and consequent resistance of tbe air, 
increos^ in an immensely smaller proportion than the 
containing power, we may obtain an almost fiibuloua 
amount of ascensional force. For instance *. a balloon 
oftone hundred yards in diameter would soffleo to raise 
only 'ten millions of pounds; but ten such balloons 
ranged* one behind the otiier, or, better still, a cigar¬ 
shaped balloon, which would ^ equivalent to these ten 
Italloons iiAited in one (an arrangement which, as the 
law of development is similar for spheric and for 
eylindrio bodies, would greatly diminisli tbe resistance 
of the air, without occasioning any loss of containing 
power), would suffice to raise one hundred millions of 
pounds; and allowing some four or five millions of 
pounds for tlie weight of the vessel and its nmehinery, 
which, for a ship of this size ■—supposing it were 
Possible to make Its variona parts hold together- 
should he, M. Pdtbi computes, of twelve himdrid horse- 
powq^, we should stljd have at coramsnA a surplus 
ascensional fewee of Upwards of ninety millions of 
pounds; a force sufficient to sustain a body of fifty 
tho&mtffi men 1 

• In the construction of these enormous balloons. 
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M. I’c'tin pru|K>Ke8 to rabititutc, in place of the silken 
bag hitherto used to cOntsin the gas, a rigid envelope 
of a cylindro-conienl fom, composed of a series of 
metallic tubes, laid one ^ve the other, and supplied 
with gas—obtainable to any amount and ^most 
instantaneously—from the decomposition of water by 
a poweriljl electric battery; and with these resoufees 
at command, M. Ptitin conceives that balloons miglit 
be constructed on a scale wen larger tliuii that just 
given 1 

‘ In fact, this assumption of the possibility of obtain¬ 
ing command of an uuliiAited ascensional force has 
suggested, to certain enthusiastic partisans of M. 
Pdtin’s theory and plans, a long perspect/ve of as¬ 
tounding visions, from .which sober-minded English¬ 
men would, iu all probaoility, turn away with derision.* 
Those enthusiasts have evidently arloptcd tlic language 
of Archimedes, and are ready to excluini: “ Give us 
a fulcrum, and,” with hydrogen gas as our lever, “ we 
will move the world! ” 

‘ For ourselves, we Iinvc alrc.ady stated the facts from 
wliiclt we derive our eonvietinii tliat tlie eouguest of 
the air, if achieved, is to be brought about through the 
agency of new and powerful muclianioal combinations, 
rather than by means of the balloon; ami tliougb, ns 
before remarked, the experiments of M. Petin and 
others may probably not be without useful rt.'-ults, we 
dismiss these brilliant phantasmagoria with tlic eb'iri- 
table reflection, that tlie extravagance of ovorw -ening 
hopeflilness is, at least in an age ' ' icli lias witnesstfl 
the advent of steam and electricity, mores luitnrnl and 
more pardonable than titc scepticism of confirmed 
despondency ; and tlmt “ lie who slioots at the stars,” 
tliough missing ids aim, will at all events shoot higher 
than he who aims at tlic mud beneath his feet. 

‘Meantime, the science of meteorology—a subject 
intimately connected with tliat of aero-iocoinotion— 
though yet in its infancy, already furnisiies m.any indi¬ 
cations of great importance, as cstablisliing a very 
strong presumption in favour of tlic existence of iier- 
mauent atmospheric currents, bluaing continuously iu 
various directions at difl’erent degrees of elevation. 

‘ We know that air, when rarefied by licat, becomes 
ligliter and rises, cold air immediately rii.sliing in to 
s'.tpply its place; and it is evident, tlicrcforc, that if 
two neighbouring regions of the atinosplicro are 
unequally licated, this inequality of temi>cratiire will 
give rise to two currents of air— n warm one, in the 
upper region of tlie atmosphere, blowing from the 
warmer to tlio colder region; and a cold one, near tlie 
surface of the earth, blowing from tlie colder to the 
wanner region. It can, therefore, hardly he jnatter of 
doulit, that great jjormanent currents, caused by tbe 
unequal heating of the equatorial and polai;^regionss 
do exist in the higher strata of the atmospl^re—an 
inference which is supported not only by the oecurrenee 
of the trade-winds and tlie monsoon, but by a variety 
of otlier facts and observations. 

‘ Thus, for instance, it is found that in tlic region of 
the trade-winds, cinders from the craters of voJganoi'B, 
and other objects, arc carried through the higher 
regions of the air in a direction exactly 6;^site tb 
that 1» which the trade-wind itself is blowi^ below ; 
and in tliis way cinders from the Cosiguina, iu 
Guatemala, frequently fall Jn the streets of Kingston 
(Jara^ca), lyiflg to the north - east of Guatemala. 
Simitar fects iiave been observed at the Peak of Tcnc- 
rifffe, in the Straits of Magellan, and elsewhere. 

‘The*importance of this subject with regard to 
aero-lhcomotion can hardly be overrated; for thesl 
current!, wthctt clearly ascertiSned and correctly mai>ped 
out, would constitute so many* great natural ^utes, 
wheto the aeronaut; would be borne onward in ,tlie 
required direction with immense veloeity, and without 
danger of cncouutcrlag squalls or counter-currents.' 

‘ But hero, foarftil of exhausting iho patience of our 


readers, we bring our somewhat lengthened dyiqui.si- 
tions to a el(^, and take our leave for tlio present of 
the tomptln*. though debntiifck ground of the Cumc 
Hiouway.’ I 


A MMMOIll FOR THE MILLION. 

Osr the m»ting-line bctw'cen a moorland and lowland 
district ol Pertlishire, stands an old baronial 'scat, 
dignified witli the name of c.astle, tc^whioh, no doubt, 
it was entitled long tiSltcf the date of its erection, 
in the fifteenth century, altliough no longer boasting 
(if eitliew the strength or magi^iflccncc wliicli siioh 
a name imposes. Its ^position, liowevor, is pictu- 
ro^icstanding on the bank of a romantic and 
flnel;;(»woodeil Highland glen, and commanding a view 
on one side of a mountain-range, and on the otlier 
of a cultivated cyuntry, with its towns and villages 
in tlic distance. The mansion is flanked on one side 
by a court-yard and ‘ loupiug-on-staneand on the 
Ollier, liy a velvety bowling-green, stfctclnng along to 
an antique garden of cut yews and IioUies overhanging 
the glen. It boasts, of course, jts haunted chamber, 
and traditional .stories of love and rtiur;jer; Jnit we have 
not now to do with life or death atTove stairs, thougli 
many a tale might bo founded on truths ‘ stranger tlian 
flet ion.’ Our present purpose is with the neiglibouriiood 
of the kitclicn. 'riiero, too, we find some relics of olden 
times; a fireplace wliicli would legalise tlie Scottish 
invitation, to ‘ come in to the fire,’ inasmuch as within 
the chimney-arch was the seat of honour and comfort, 
wlierc a dozen cronies could sit beside the embers, while 
an ox might mast in front. Piftm that cozy ncuk di>l 
the old fiddler play iu the evening, wlien the spinning- 
wlieels were put away, and tlie inaidl>, generally tenants’ 
daughters, luul their dance witli tlie stragglers from tlic 
staliles and cottages. • Near the kitelicn was a much 
colder and more dismal place, that went liy the name 
of ‘ tlie I’it ’—a half-suhterraifcan recess, several steps 
lower than the kitclien, into wliicli scarcely a ray of 
liglit penetrated iSirough the smali ‘ bole ’ that was 
drilled in the massive walls for a winduw. The cheerless 
aspect of the place seemed to confirm the tradition, that 
it had suinetiines served of yore as a place of involuntary 
restraint. Its present occupant, however, the son of a 
day-labonr*!r, found no fault with the accommodation 
it iiflbrded him. He was a young boy, wlio cleaned shoes, 
sponred knives, and received with groat deference the 
commands of Daniel Don, tlie butler. This boy was 
called John Dickson. The I’it was liis domicile, as 
well as liis work-roam, and he made it also a ‘study ;* for 
having earned a riisliligift by running messages, or doing 
extra wprk ilia nciglibours, he might be found at 
night, as long as tlic light would last, poi]% ovgr a hook. 
In tills way he liad, unknown to otikrs, while Still a 
rniere boy, road through that vast quarry of erudition, 
Henry’s ‘ Commentary on the Bible.’ 

Old James, tlie gardener, Was a tolerable Scholar, 
' and n wcli-iiiformcd man, and took great pleasure in 
eiKxuiraging young students ; so, on diseotering Jolin 
DiOcson’s taste for books, he lent him an did Latin 
grammar, recommending him to commit it to memory. 
This Jolm did with praiseworthy diligence, although, 
being «rrittej^ij| a langua^ he did not understand, he 
could make but lUtla use of his acquisition. Old Janies, 
however, may be for havfng set ^ohn to study 

after thb orthodoi^ashion of Huddiman, for he had 
never been out of his own glen, *and in tliosc days 
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new idees were loi^ in paietrating -to, the countxy 
dlatrict^. . I 

When John Dickson waf promoted to aslst in waiting 
at table, an incident occurred, which no do&t had some 
influence on his dreams, if not on his fl^unes. A 
stranger, in regimentals, was at dinner o^ day, and 
being prepossessed by the lad’s pleasing nApners and 
expression of face, he turned to him, and claiping him 
on the shoulder, ^aid: ‘ I was once in ymir present 
station, my hoy, and if you jre steady, and behave 
well, you may one day rise to be in mine.’ The 
speaker was Dr Miller, a physician in the arn^, John, 
however, had few drt&ms and little ambUion. * He was 
not what is commonly called* a genius; he pos¬ 
sessed sterling qualities of head and heart, perseveringly 
cultivated his natural abilities, and invariably con¬ 
ducted himself with the greatest propriety. It was no 
wonder, then, that he became a gonerttl favourite in the 
family; and that, when he carried the game-bag for the 
gentlemen, they purposely made long detours, and met 
him again at an appointed spot, in order to give iiim an 
hour at his book; for John always bad a book in his 
pocket for a spare mojmont. Once, indeed, this custom 
occasioned gome annoyance to liis master, whom he 
had accompanie?f* to a shooting - hut in the moors, 
nicknamed ‘ Grouse Hall,’ where the unfinlunatc laird 
was detained by an intolerable fit of gout; ii circum¬ 
stance not apt to engender patience and resignation, 
especially when, from the other side of the clotli 
partition which dirided the single apartment of tlie 
hut, he heard bursts of laugliter pealing forth in suc¬ 
cession—for John Dickson had managed to carry off a 
copy of Don Quixote to the moors. 

mien the younger sans of the family were sent to 
college in Edinburgh, Jolin was chosen to accompany 
them. Let us" nojr sec how he conducted liiinsclf in 
this new and trying field; for trying it is. Country 
lads, in coming to a large town, meet with many temp¬ 
tations, and by these, hundred* of them fall. They 
cannot resist petty attractions to amusement and mis¬ 
spending of time. TheJ- enjoy themselves while they 
should work. They take to fun, instead of to labour. 
Well; to which did our hero attach himself? 'ro 
regular, liard work, to be sure. He had the good sense 
to see, that here was his ciumce of getting on in the 
world. While other lads were amusing themselves at 
the theatre, or kicking their heels about the street, or 
hanging about the auction-rooms in front of the college, 
John Dickson stuck hard to his books. Ileialso availed 
himself o&other advanta^s connected with his situation. 
The tutor of the family in wliich he was employed was 
John Barclay, afterwards the celebrated anatomist, 
whose valuable museum was' bequeathed to the Boyol 
College of Surgeons of Edinburgh, on condition that 
they would hitild a hall, and-iorm* a more extended 
collection, which has been fulnlled. At this time. Dr 
Barclay had commenced his privalte lec#Eires*on ana¬ 
tomy, wj^ichl^n became popular; and John made 
hitn.<i«>lf so usefiC in the arrangement of the class¬ 
room, that the doctor was induced to encourage him' 
to attend the lectures, and assist in preparing the 
demonstrations. Thus Dickson spent many winters, at 
once attendant and pupil, returning to the country in 
summer in his old capacity. By degrees, he completed 
his tnedicai education, obtaining gratis-tickets froni|^he 
profeswrs—a favour , sometimes extondfed to deserving 
students, and^whkih he was well worthy. Dr Barclay 
onC(& lesson to those who apply for such 

flratnitq||fl|^^8 for others. He was aqk^ by avertain 
DooksepPlD gdve a perratiial gratis-tickH for-his claas 
to a then standing in theyiop, wher could 111 

to, pay fl>e tour-guinen fey ‘ Most earthly,* 
can never refuse in sttch a case. 
By-iWe ky, Mr -—, 1 want a few books; trill you 


look them out tor me now f ’ and the doctor enumerated 
seversl standard medical works, irhich were produced 
with great alacrity. He thim selected four guineas’ 
worth &<nn amoi^ them, and handed them over to the 
ostonishci^ student, along with a lecture-tS^et, saying: 

‘ Of course, Mr - intended giving you the same 

vaihe in books’which I do ki this ticket I ’ The book¬ 
seller, although a notoriously parsimonious character, 
had not a word io say. Or Barclay took grept pride 
in collecting a library, and invented the following 
device as a mark for his Tiooks: His Initials were 
engraved in the centre of -itn oval, at the top was the 
sun, with,the feotto—‘I weary not;’ below, was a 
mountain, with ‘I am firm;’ and surrounding all, ‘Excel 
if you can.’ • ♦ 

' These graphic mottos became the guiding-stars'of 
John Dickson’s career; he wearied not, nor wavered 
in whatever pursuit he engaged; and it was to this 
indomitable industry tliat he owed his success in life. 
Ilis perseverance was displayed even in his amuse¬ 
ments ; he was fond of music, but had not a sufficiently 
correct ear to play the violin well, yet he would not 
I abandon it, but scraped away year after year, in 
hopes of ultimate success, although in this instance 
I without attaining his object. In more important pur¬ 
suits, his industry was amply rewarded; and having 
taken liis degree, we must now call the heretofore 
dellszcn of the Bit, Dr Dickson, and record, that the 
students of the university, on his leaving Effittburgh, 
presented him with a testimonial, to signi^ their 
appreciation • of Ids valuable demonstrations in the 
class of Practical Anatomy. Some of his preparations 
may still be seen in the Museum of the College of 
Surgeons. 

An appointment as assistant-surgeon in the navy 
was now procured for him; medical officers being then 
in greater request than they are in these piping tiroes 
of peace. With aflbetionate regret, and not mimanly 
tears, he left the home that bad sheltered him tor so 
many and such important years of his life, and towards 
which he ever evinced the warmest attachment. His 
gratitude was not long in shewing itself practically. 
In a few years, he returned firom abroad; and on land¬ 
ing in Britain, heard that the son of his former bene¬ 
factor, with whom he had been on the most intimate 
terms, was desirous of leaving the army, and entering 
into pirinership with some medical man in England, 
for which a considerable sum of money was necessary. 
Dr Dickson knew full well that there might be some 
difficulty in advancing the required amount to the 
youngest of a femily of fourtcM; so he ad^ssed a 
beautiful and touching letter to lum—saying, * that he 
ha<i already, out of the savings of his pay and prize- 
Inoney, bought an annuity for his old mother, and had 
no one else to provide for. To you,’ continued ho, 

‘ who always shared your jelly-pieces witk me, when 
we were boys, I owe a debt of gratitude, and to your 
family, one wliich I can never repay. I truat you will 
not now reftise to share my earnings, but firankly accept 
of L.890, to assist you in settling in life.’ Thlaaaoble 
qflhr was, (rom motivos as noble, declined, Ma wril as 
the samsi sum, which Dickson now pressed upon his 
friend, as a loani but an affectionate correspondence 
was kept up between them until Dr. DlckW'* death, 
more than thirty years afterwa^. 

In, 1P14, Dr Dickson visited Bcotlaiid, and was 
received as a beloved and honoured guest. At tlm tabic 
where, long ago, he had waited os a a^an^ and where 
};ad sat the stranger gentleman in. r^^entais, who 
clapped him on tiie . shoulder, and spoke to him words 
of encouragement which perhaps had deep» into, 
hia mind than he was conacioua of hinlMdft Bis native 
politeness had. always been remafkahle, and now his 
general Infloraation abd agreeatdd nuumen his 
society a true acquisition. Ato a few months’ visit, 
he Idt Scotland feerer to return. Again he went 
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abroad, and at Tripoli, the African port 

on the Mediterranean, under the Turkish dominion. 
Hero the sultan’l vloeroy, the pacha, soon appointed 
Dr Dl<A;soti to be liia chief physician—a post which ho 
held for thirty v«an under Various successive paciias, 
although the rrval claimants for vicc-rcgaf authority 
sometime fiutght so fiercely,'that the English resic^ts 
were glad to seek shelter in Malta, until it was decided 
who should reign. Still, Idr Dickson never lost .his 
office, which has now descended to his sonj an extraor¬ 
dinary instance of permanent favour under so arbitrary 
a government. Dr Dickapn had married a Scottish 
Indy, and being now sottM in every sivay.jiis life, so 
far as we know, affords no farther incident^ necessary 
to record. It'Was a career, however, of continued use¬ 
fulness and benevolence, and, surrounded by a promising* 
family, .who revered their father, we believe he enjoyed 
ns much happiness as usually ffills to the lot of 
Immaifity. 

One only drawback there was to the favour in which 
he stood with the pacha: the doctor was obliged, when 
attending the high ladies of the court, to drink in their 
presence one-half of every drug he prescribed—a custom 
it might not be amiss to jntrc^uc^ into England, 
although not with the view, as in Tripoli, of guarding 
against poison 1 Dr Dickson also acted as consul for 
Portugal, although for many years ho received no 
salary: at last, on paying a flying visit to T.ondoii, lavo 
years before his deatli, he was recommended to go 
home by Lisbon to seek redress . .,0 found, liowevcf, 
that amid the dash of political factions^ justice was 
difficult to be foimd, ond so be gave up botli the search 
and the post. 

The estimation in wliicli Dr Dickson was held at 
Tripoli, both by the English residents and native popu¬ 
lation, cannot be better described than by quoting 
entire a paragraph from a London newspaper, which 
inserted a notice of his death in the year 1847: ‘Letters 
from Tripoli, just received, announce the death, on 
the 27th February, after only four days’ illness, of Dr 
John Dickson, a half-pay sixrgeon. of the British navy, 
who had been upwards of thirty years a resident at 
Tripoli, and where, such was the extent of his gratuitous 
attendance on the indigent, that the mournful event 
c-annot but bo looked upon as a great public calamity; 
and happening as it did, at the very instant the first 
gun announced the anniversary of the birth* of the 
Prophet, not a few of the Mohammedans regarded the 
event with a superstitious awe. On the T st of March, 
the remains of the lamented deceased were interred in 
the Protestant cemetery, which is distant about two 
miles from the town, escorted by a military guard of 
honour, sent by order of his Excellency the Pticha, and 
followed not only by every foreign consul, but by al* 
the European residents of every class, and by several 
thousands of Jews and Mohammedans; and so anxious 
were many whom he hod attended professionally to 
pay this iMt tribute of respect to his memory, that 
they actually rose from their beds of sickness and 
joined the mcnrnfhl procession. Whilst it passed along 
the crowded streets, the shrieks and cries of the natives 
bewailing his death were audible, issuini' ih>m thS 
miserable hovels which he had been wont to enter, to 
prescribe &r suSbring humanity.* 

AfWr this, Hi. is ne^ess to add anything in the way 
of endtqrtation. The IHtle history here given is full 
of enedbragement. It is that of a man who raised 
himself from humble life, not, it is true, to any dazzling 
eminent^ bait to a respecMle and respected position 
in aa4 tMs not by means of rare talent, bur 

simply by indortiy, perseverance, and general pro¬ 
priety of oot^atisst. The interest of the pieces 
believe, wopl^ : have, been mntdi lessened, had we, 
through frlsb delicacy, Withheld the real name of ^ 
individuM. It is h^ppy Kbt the feshion in our day 
for self-eahoatod and self-rBlBbd mci^to btosh for their 



A DA# AT THE BATHS OF LUCCA. 
The ball I of Lucca, ever since the opening of the 
continent|have been graced annually by the pro’senoe 
of from four to fire hundred Englifr, who shew their 
good taste in selectii.l' ^his miniature Switzerland 
for their residence during the summer months. It is, 
in truth^n. lovely valley, with ita thickly-wooded hills, 
and shady Ipnes, and,murmuring river; while the 
ilMKuhufttysof the villages, or clusters of houses where 
trw^ers are generally lodged, give variety and interest 
to the landscape. 

The first of thqpe groups of buildings is the Ponte a 
Serraglio. Here are the principal hotels; the post- 
office ; the English reading-r<k>m and club; the Casino ; 
a few small shops dignified by such pames as ‘ Maga¬ 
zine of Novelties,’ and ‘ The Beal Bazaar; ’ and a caffb; 
where congregate all the idlers of the community. 

About a mile further on, attainablg by a^retty road, 
winding at the foot of a mountain bordered by acacia 
trees, and overiianging the river Scrchio, is situated 
the 'Villa—another range of tenements, the iniiabitants 
of which arrogate to themselves greater staidness of 
demeanour than their brethren at the Ponte, thinking, 
perhaps, that the vicinity of the English chapel—a hand¬ 
some structure, in the style of an ancient 'Venetian 
palace—may vindicate this assumption of decorum 
There is but one hotel at the*Villa—calm, dignified, 
and frigid; the remainder of a long rambling street of 
which the place is composed, cousists^ntirely of lodging- 
houses, having gardens attached to each, where little 
children may be seen playing at the doors, an^ English 
nurse-maids pursuing their laborious avocations. This 
preponderance of small children at the Villa, is as 
much its characteristic distinction, as wliatcver relates 
to gaiety, or novelty., or scandal, may bo considered the 
peculiar attribute of the Ponte. • 

A distinct race inhabit the Bagni alia Villa—a group 
of houses inaccessible to carriages, rising on a hill 
behind the palace belonging to the cx-diikc of Lucca. 
A fourth dlK’ision of dwellings is the Bagni Caldi, the 
highest point of all, the occupants wheredf have to 
descend as if from an eyrie, to gain any of the other 
localities. They are a set of whom little seems to be 
known—quaint and unsocial personages, venturing out 
at dusk like bats And ^Is, and looking grimly oil all 
but their immediate neiglibours; the gentlemen, mostly 
gouty, or otfierwisfc disabled; the faire^ex. isolated 
and ancient, with a marked predilection iot close straw- 
bonnets, large brown parasols, and bldb veils. 

Thus much for the first outline of the place and its 
frequenters. We must now take a glance at their 
pursuits and enjoyments. 

The general tenor of a day at the baths , is easily 
des|ribed. TUI about five in the altemoon but few 
people venture out, although eariy In the morning It is 
said that 8om% more active than the rest, s^^ forth 
on their mountain rambles; but this deponent Whuches 
not fo/ their ^tftmba or dwree, never himself having 
had ocular demonstration oi^eir moveinents. During 
tho heidi^of the da^tbe greater remain at home, 
exerting, indeed, me popaktioa ^ the Ptmte, who, 
c:iulting in all the advantages their position unites, 
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one worth knowitijr herS at present, except a faniilj 
who always reside at the baths, and often receive, and 
have written a book) an4 %re (fUite celebrated. I should 

lik O ' 

Banker. (Hvrriedlg.') Really, that I fear I cannot 
nianoge for you. The nrrow-rOot- * 

Mrs tK (.liiting.) Oh, very well. It is late, I%m 
afraid. I need not trouble you to-day for money, I 
believe. I brought sufHciqiit from Florence for the 
present; wo will wait till the exchange is more 
favourable. • 

Banker. (Ilearti/g.) Novmntter; you eon have it 
whenever you please. I sliall come tlife afternoon and 
put all in order for you. * 

Mrs If'. Thank you. ,Good-niorning. (^Shalces hands, 
and exit.y • 

In this manner, and through similar interruptions, 
much of the banker’s time is taken up, till near tlirce 
o’clock, which is the general dinner-hour at the batlia. 
Many people arc supplied with this renovating meal 
from the Europa Hotel at the Ponte, which is presided 
over by one of the most honest, obliging, indefatigable, 
and enterprising landlords in oxisteniic. Not only has 
he the direction of three hotels at the Ponte, two of 
them ofT-shoots from the parent Europa, but he under- 
l.'ikes the herculean task of daily sending forth thirty- 
six dinners to difi'orent families; the whole requiring 
a combination of artistic resource and fertility^of 
intellect that fully justifies his right to the appella¬ 
tion bestowed on him by the ev ake—that of ‘ 11 * 
Napoleon of inn - kceiters.’ These repasts are eoii- 
veyed in large tin Ijoxes, eontuining warm emliors, 
on which are placed the various dishes of which the 
dinner is composed; and they are carried to their 
destinations on the heads of divers active, nimble- 
footed marmilons. A.s the hour of three approaches, 
numbers of these emissaries are seen gliding swiftly 
along the roads ; and I never yet encountered one 
without comparing him to the slave who appeared at 
tho bidding of the Genius of the Lamp, and bore a 
sumptuous banqtict to the presence of Aiadin. 

After thus recruiting the inward man, the wliole. 
population of the baths seem suddenly to kindle 
into activity; and soon after live every one is astir. 
Some ride, some drive, some wa'k. You see every 
variety of conveyance, from the last Loudon-built 
carriage, and livery s'ervants, to an unpretending one- 
horse ttmoneHa ; and in tho same manner amongst the 
equestrians, the most ill-favoured little pony, its rider 
etjuipped in a straw-bonnet, with a shawl pinned 
across the saddle, will unblusliiugly thrust itself into 
companionship with a handsome English liorse, whoso 
owner w graced by tho most uiic.xeeiitionable habit and 
other appliances. Even the very donkeys widk alonj^ 
with dignified resolution, us if determined tu^ruffle it 
with the best, and not yield an inch of their preroga¬ 
tive, In fact, they evidently know their own value, 
and rentember that not one of the bills around—not 
tlie giant tree on tho heights of Lugliano, nor the 
tempting strawberry - gardens on the mounaaiu of 
!^nabbio—could bo attained without their help. A 
few veteran ponies, it la true, now claim cqilli^ surenesS 
of foot, but the popular feeling still leans toivards the 
long • ^gred auxiliaries, who always leatl the way on 
such- excursions, displaying an'accuracy of judgment 
which would not discr^it their far-famed relations in 
the frightful passes of the Andes. 

. Thus the evening wears on; gradually the children 
and bilbies disappeaSr from Uie scene; then follow tlm 
invalids, who had ventured out to sun themselves in the 
genial afternoonj and soon Jairties of riders are seen 
rctprnipg, th<dr kughter a^d^ cheerftil voices soiuiding 
pleasantly on the ear, tcadiug one to fancy there may 
be some happy pwple after ^1! It is amusing, too, to 
watch somO those on foot, who atop in their liohie- 
ward way, and peer wistfully over| a range of grCcn 


palisades, thlt border the road in the vicinity of tho 
Villa, and thwugh a screen of spreading foliage* ctitch 
tempting glimpses of a windhig path and vermlda^Iike 
portico, whejb there are birds, and flowers, and vases, 
and which Jfcds the way to a perfect Tusculum within. 
This dwclli Jg is an object of interest to all the visitors 
at tho bays; and if, like tho banker's client, they 
have becrfniisuoccssful in their overtures to procure 
access to fs circle, they sometimes, nevertheless, hover 
curiously in the neighbourhood, an^ are disposed to 
bo indignant at not luivii)g an ‘ 0 }>cn sesiunu ’ to its 
doors. * 

But .as night begins to close, oven these dissatisfied 
pedcstrijihs must liasten their stqps, for it is near tea- 
time, and aln)9-t every pne at tlic baths has some ono 
s|)en^ the evening witli liim. 'I'liere is always 
awBsf demolition of cold eliiekens, and cakes, and pre- 
serv^^ and then a little music, and a little conversation, 
and an immense deal of gossip. The general compluiut 
is, that the place hs ratlier dull; and, indeed, it must be 
owneil, that foriiierly there were more facilities for 
spending a gay season tlian at present. 

Some years ago, wlien the e.\-duke came with his 
little court, weekly balls were given at bis residence, as 
well as at tho Casino. But all these scenes of pleasure 
have now passed away. The Grand-duke of Tuscany, 
the jirescnt possessor of Luoo.a, hae at this moment, 
weiglitier cares to occupy his attention than the’ 
summer amusemenls of a wateriiig-plaec; the Casino, 
so long the opiirohriuni of the baths, is now closed—it 
i.s to be boiled for ever; and tho English Club, or Ccrelc 
dc lle'nnum, though at present in every respect flourish¬ 
ing, has had too much experience of the ungriicious 
office of giving evening p.-u'ties, to be inclined to resume 
the attempt. 

'riie diversions of Lucca diiriiig the last summer 
were judicially limited to ride.s and quiet tea-parties, 
and it may lie said, tliat before cloven o’clock every 
social reunion breaks up. About tenVeloek, in fact, the 
sliawling processes commence; and servants are seen 
escorting home tlieir padroni, holding lanterns onrefully 
near tlie ground, to guard against tiio contingency 
of tlielr stepping on the toads, whieli dispart tlicm- 
selvcs in all the haiies at uigiit, and aro of the size of 
rc.spectable tortoises. 

'iheu gradually the lights in every window disappear, 
fewer and fewer voices arc borne iipSii tlie breeze, and 
ere the midnigiit bell has tolled, all is darkness and 
repose. 

T\YEN'rY.rOlJll HOURS OF A SAILOR’S LIFE 
AT SEA. • 

One of tiic visions of youth is, tliat tho life of a sailor 
is all fun, frolic, and happiness. Can there be anything 
more delightful, they think, than sailing about on tho. 
wide ocean, visiting fifr-distant regions of the earth, 
and seeing tho strange banners of dififerent countries i 
Little uac tiidy awnre of tlie uoustant toil to which tho 
poor mariner is exposed—the perils be ISmouvters, the 
thankless life he is generally doomoi to lead. He i?, 
'in fact, compelled to endure pretty much the lot a 
s]g,ve; for, as is well known, goverument on shipboard 
is a species of despotism, often a cruel tyranny. Re¬ 
monstrance ill nearly every circumstance i» in vain— 
it M mutiny. . Np matter how roughly orders arc 
iss^d; they must bo implicitly obeyed. ‘ D’ye mur¬ 
mur ? Hold your tongue, you rascal, or I ’ll put you 
in irons! ’ Such is not a particularly uocommbti form 
of addloss tc^Re sailor, who so far forgets his position 
as to even hmt a diffcnsic^fljC opinion. Possibly, it is 
quite rightj for thtMake of disdplInV, Biit\ tko safety of 
all conebned, that severity sfiould tie omployt'd. IVo 
merely tiote the circumstaiicp. * , 
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eHabliabments, whether ob or la&d, are alwa 7 a the 
worst treated. However, we, luppose that the hands 
ate oa deck. The breeae has now almost died awa^, 
and tiao sea runs in long'} low, slow swells; the ship 
gently rpcld^, and the sails occasionally coliapsiug 
with a crash agidnst the creaking masts.' Surely, 
thinks the iandsmaa, there is now nothing for Jacb to 
do bat tul'a bis Vdd, crack his joke, smoke his pipe, 
or ovorhaol his chest, and put the things to rights in 
the forecastle, after the ‘ huAah’s nest’ created by the 
squall fn the past night? Al>> foiend, it is very evident 
that .yoa don’t ‘ know the ropes 1 ’ When on deck, a 
sailor is never idle in the'day-time; even if rain is 
pouting, something is found for him to do; aiid in fine 
weather, like the day wo are describing, there is a 
superabundance of work! The carpenter has his bench 
out—for ‘ a ship is like a lady’s watch, always out ^ 
repair;’ the steward is polishing the brass-work of tlw 
quarter-deck; the cook is scouring his pots and pans;. 
the sailrnaker is stitching away in the waist; and the 
crew ar^ one and all, engaged in picking oakum, sx>in- 
ning yams (not such yarns as those amiable gentlemen, 
the naval novelists, talk so much about, but rope-yarns, 
by the aid of spinning-winches), platting sinnet, pre¬ 
paring chafing-gear, bowsing slack riggikg taut, painting 
boats and bulwarks, scraping yards and masts, fitting 
new running-rigging, overhauling the spare sails, aud 
fifty other tWng^^oing, in fact, evcrytldug but idli^. 
And, mind, no conversation is allowed among tlie men 
—not a word more than necessary for the ntrforraanej 
6 f their several duties. If tb.^ chat at all when on 
deck, it is ‘ on the sly,’ and out of sight aud hearing of 
the vigilant officers, who have eyes like the lynx, and 
ears as sliarp as nettles. 

At 4 p.M. commences the dog-watch—that is, the 
ordinary watch of four hours divided into two watches 
of half that length; and the use of them is to sliift the 
rotation of tlie night-watches. About 6 p.m. we get 
,sui>per, and all hands arc on deck till eight bells 
(8 P.H.), when the starboard-watch go below, and we, 
the larboard-watch, luivo the first night-watch—just 
as they hod it last night, and will the next after. 
There is very probably plenty of work to do in slufting 
and trimming sails and rigging till eight bells' again 
strike (12 p.h.), and then we summon the other watch 
with: ‘Starbowlings, ahoy!’ and go below in turn; 
and so ends our day. • 

Wo have given a fair enough specimen of the twenty- 
four hours of a sailor’s life at sea; but of course he 
sometimes has an easier, and sometimes a much harder 
life of it—depending on the kind of ship, the nature of 
the voyage, the state of the weather, and the character 
of the captain. Some sea-c^aptoins are excellent, kind- 
hearted men, and make the unavoidably hard duties, 
of their crew as easy as it is possible; but othe»— and 
very many we fear—are terrible salt-water tyrants. 
A captain is the absolute master of all on board—his 
government, as we have said, is a despotism; and this 
ever-present sense of his will being law while afloat, 
too often hardens and brutalises an originallj^ kind 
heart. 

Landsmen I do you now envy and begrudge a living^ 
to tlie po&r blue-jackets, who risk limb ailQ life to 
carry on your commerce with the uttermost ends of ‘ 
the eqrth, and who man the wooden walls that alone 
tender Biit^ the invincible mistress of the world? 
Ladies r dear, tendmr-hearted ladies I do you fool iudlf- 
fereut to the hard lot of tho gallant fellows who sail 
the trackless ocean to supply you with silks and dia¬ 
monds, with sugar and tea, and every conceivabl# 
luxury of dreia and food ? Bo kind, we implore you, 
to Poor (Tack, wherever you meet him, for he wguld 
shed the last drop of blood in hi* vems to defend you 1 
Make every Christiaa allowance for his follies and his 
sms when ashore. Do aU you can—(ind we think you 
might do mucli if you would—to ame^orate his physical 


condition 
same tim 
ever shal 
and whih 
share it. 



L will improve his moral one at the 
mrselves, we can only say that wo 
)r Jack as messmate and « brother, 
a shot in the locker, he shall freely 
liimt 


INjOPLUENCE of EXAMPLE. 


Ik a cert in village in Switzerland, some years, ago, 
there were* heavy complaints among all who possessed 
trees, fliat no fruit was sa^e; that (no children plun¬ 
dered it perpctualiy before it came to maturity; and 
not only that, but that the green saplings had no 
security against them. Another serious complaint 
was the'barbarity of the cliildren towards all living 
creatures in );h,eir power.* The clergyman, teacher, and 
(Ciders, often laid their heads together, to find some 

r nedy for this inliuman spirit, by which every cluld 
the place was more or less affected. They could not 
conceive why suck, a spirit should prevail so specially 
in this village; but they could find neither cause nor 
remedy: all exhortations, all punishments, were in vain. 
The clergyman of the village was changed; and the 
now minister was a great friend to s^ioois. His first 
walk w'as to the school - house. Tlio vice of the 
scholars had been made known to’ him, and tho failure 
of all preventive measures luthci^to applied. But, 
determining within himself to watch the whole course 
of iffoceedings in school, he soon perceived tliat the 
teacher had a habit, and had acquired a singular dex¬ 
terity in it, of knocking down and killing flies with 
his cane, to tho end of which lio had fastened a piece of 
leather. The windows were all on one side, and being 
exposed to the morning sun of summer, they were 
continually full of flics. The teacher’s path lay along 
them, in front of his scholars; while talking to tho 
latter, he struck down the flics as they shewed them¬ 
selves at the window. Tills manccuvro amused the 
children infinitely more than Ills iiAtruction did, and 
they followed his example. They were incessantly oh 
the watch for flics that buzzed through the room, 
caught them in their hands, aud shewed as great dex¬ 
terity in this kind of chase ms their teacher in his. 
But their amusement did not end here; they had 
learned to play with their captives, treat them with 
detestable cruelty, and seemed to find a ivicked deUglit 
in observing the sliivering of tliei«»victims. 

On observing these curious and far from pleasing 
peculiarities of tho school, the intelligent and humane 
clergyman easily accounted for the spirit of destruc¬ 
tiveness among the children; and his first step was to 
induce the teacher to take his leather from^ the end 
of the cane; and next, to turn tho desks so that the 
boys sat with their backs to tlie windows, and the 
teacher’s jiath lay on the other side of tho room. 
Then the minister went frequently into the school, 
and examined so'sevAely, that both teacher and 
pujiils had more to do *11100 to give their attenttqn* 
to tho fljps. *A.s thjs was not yet entirely satisfactory 
in its results, the minister took advantrJ^ of the hot 
summer weather, to have inslructioj given '’only in 
the afternoon, when the scliool was not so fuU of 
flies, and thus he gradually banished the insects 
fnHR the thoughts of teacher aud children. But he 
knew that it was of little avail solely to puU the 
weeds out of the young mind. He o'at^ned an unoc¬ 
cupied piece of land fit for planting, and, not fiur from 
the School, laid out a school-purden. This pleased 
the teacher, and the children willingly took part jn tlie 
task, for they Ixad soon learned to like their new 
miuistet, who c^me and wcurked amongst them. The 
garden was surrounded by a hedge planted with trees 
and shrubs, and each child had a tyee or s^ub given 
him to take care <if. A nuriery’was soon laid out, 
and prdVlnon made for pliffity of Wrger gardens and 
orchards in the village. And, beheld! the spirit of 
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destnictivcnoM among the children soon | )as#ed aw-nj'; 
and c^ery man’s fruit and garden beol no *afi?, the 
youths 6ven begging of tfceir parents thf« trees miglit 
be planted in the fields for them to take wre of.- The 
ngnr spirit was communicated from childriTii to parents, 
till it spread throughout the entire vilVigc; every 
family had Its pretty little garden; an eVmlatiou in 
culUvating flowers sprang into existence ; and bad 
habits disappeared; and gradually the whold^lace was 
a scene of moral as well as of physical beauty. 

This incident, the truth of wliicli can be vouched for, 
has been communicated to us S)y a lady of rank, who 
happens to have lately become acquainted with the 
circumstances, and l|{as thought that their • publicity 
may be advantageous. JVc have no dovbt of the fact, 
that the practice of ainatcnr ^^ardeuing is never asso¬ 
ciated with evil, but is always a token, of advanced 
tastes and correct habits. Let every one, therefore, 
within his sphere, do what he can to promote this most 
desirable pursuit. We would further say, let every 
school, so far as it can conveniently be done, have its 
garden, not only for puriiiises of ainusenicnt, but as an 
important engine^of education. 


i'ACTS AS TO OTSTEK-EATINO. 

The consumption^, of oysters in I.ondoii is enormous. 
During the season of lli4)!-49, 130,000 bushels of 03 'stci 8 
were sold in our metropolis. A inillion and a half of 
these shell-fish are consumed during each season in 
Edinburgh, being at the rate of more than 7300 a 
day. Fifty-two millions were taken from the Frencli 
channel banks during the course of the year Itl’dO; and 
ivow the number animully dredged is probably consider¬ 
ably greater, since the facilities of transport by rail 
greatly increase the inland consumption of these as of 
other marine luxuries.’ French naturalists report, that 
before an oyster is qualified to appear in Paris, be must 
undergo a course. of education in discretion ; for the 
artificial oyster - beds on the French coast, where the 
animals are stored to be carried away as required, are 
constructed between tide - marks ; and their denizuns, 
accustomed to pass the greater part of the twenty-four 
hours beneath the water, open their valves ami gape 
when BO situated, but close them ^rmly when they are 
exposed by the recession of the tide. Habituated to 
these alternations of immersion and exposure, the prac¬ 
tice of opening and closing their valves ut regular inter¬ 
vals becomes natural to them, and would be persisted in 
to tbeir certain destruction, on their arrival in Paris, 
were the^’ not ingeniously trained so as to avert the evil. 
Each batch of oysters intended to make the, journey to 
the capit-y, is subjected to a preliminary exercise in keep¬ 
ing the shell closed at other hours than when the tide is 
out ; ttiitil at length the shell-fish have learned by ex¬ 
perience that it is necessary to do so whenever they arc 
uncovered by sea-water. Thus they are enabled to enter 
tbo metropolis of France as polcdtedcoysters ought to do, 
not gaping like astounded rustier. A London oyster-man 
can tell the ages of his fiock to a nicety. They arc in 
perfection wing from five to seven y^ars ola, Ibie age of 
an oyster is not to be found out by looking into its 
mouth { it bears fts years upon its back. Everybody who 
has handled an oyster-shell must bare obserr-ed that it‘ 
seeiucd as if composed of successive layers or plates over- 
lapping each other. These are technically ternfe'd 
‘ shoots,’ and each of them marks a year’s growth ; so 
that, by counting them, we can determine at a glance the 
year when the creature came into tli« world. Up ti^the 
epoch of its maturity, tlie shoots are regular and aulccs- 
siro ; but after that time they become irregular, and are 
piled one over the other, so that the shell becomes more 
and more thickened and bulkj’. .Tiidgiiig from the great 
thickness to whieli some owter-shclls have*nttained, this 
utoUq?)?, is CBpablCj. fC left to its natural changes and 
U ^ ||jWihteu, of attaining q patriarchi^longeTity. Among 
l^Pfl’^stets, specifcens are’found occasion ally* of enor- 
thickness ; and the amount of time that has paised 


between the deposition of the Ijed of rock in which such 
an example occurs, and that which overlies it, might bo 
calculated from careful observation of the shape and 
number of layers of calc|.reouk matter composing an ex¬ 
tinct oyster-shell. In some ancient formatikms, stratum 
above stratum of extinguished oysters may lie seen, each 
bediconsisting of full-grown and aged individuals. Hsppy 
broods these pre-Adamite con'gregarions must hare been, 
born in an epoch'when epicures were as yetuntbought of, 
when neither Sweeting iio/Lynn had come into existence, 
and when there were no workers in iron to fabricate 
oyster - knives ! Oeology, and all its wonders, makes 
known to us scarcely one more mysterious or inexplicable 
than the i^eatiou of oysters long before oyster-eaters and 
the formation of oyster-banks—ages before dredgers ! 
What a lamentable heap of good nourishment must hare 
been wasted during the primeval epochs 1 When wo 
meditate upon this awful fact, can we be surprised that 
bishops will not believe in it, and, rather than assent 
to the possibility of so much good living having been 
created to no puqiose, hold faith with Mattioli and 
Fallopio, who maintained fossils to be the fermentations 
of a materia pinguis; or Mercati, who saw in them stones 
bewitched by stars ; or Ulivi, who described them as tbo 
‘ sports of nature ;’ or Dr Plot, who derived them from 
a latent plastic -tlrtne ! — Westminster Jlcvieie, Jan. 1852, 

^ THE OASES OF LIBYA. 

Nirniin' wholly waste or wretched will appear 
» Through all the world of Nature or of mind; 

Hope’s tendef beamings soften Sorrow’s tear. 

The homeless outcast hapi>y hours will find: 

To polar snows the .Vurora-tirea are given, 

The voice of friendship cheers the groping blind ; 

'i'he dreary night hath stars to deck the heaven ; 

One law prevails beiveficently kind : 

E’en not all darkness is the silent tomb. 

Faith points to bowers of bliss beyond the gloom. 

So, Libya, in tby wide and fiery waste, 

Oladtieiiing the traveller, plots of verdure lie. 

As if, when demons thence all life had ebased. 

They drepped in beauty from the pitying sky. 

How weary pilgiiins, dragging o’er the plain. 

When first green Siwah’s valleys they espy,* 

Cast off their laintness I swiftly on they strain, 

Drinking sweet odours, ns the breeze floats by : 

They 8<y-' the greenery of the swelling hills. 

They hear, they bear the gush of bubbling rills ! 

Oh ! beautiful that souI-cnchanting scene ! 

Thu fresh leaves twinkling, and the wild-birds singing; 
The rocks so mossy, and the grass so green, 

From tree to tree the vine’s young tendrils swinging: 
Fruits of all hue—pomegranate, plum, and peach, 

‘ TcmpLuig the eye, and thoughts luxurious bringing ; 
FlowersMf all breath that each str-iy hand may reach. 

The glittering bee among them blithely winging ; 

While skies more clear, more bluely seem to glow, 

To match the bright and fairy scene l>eIow. 

NicnoLAS Miciitu. 1 .. 

* Blivali, the .Ammonia of tbs ancionts, the most fertile Of tbo 
4)iiscs of Xdln'a, i<rosentinii|: a succosslon of undulating bills ami 
green meadows, watered by many sprbigs, and producing every 
ilcscriptlan of fruit-bearing trees. 

EVXL-SPEAKIXa. 

The llev. Mr Stewart advised three questions to be put 
to ourselves before Speaking evil of anpr ipn: First, is it 
true! Second, is it kind! Third, U it necessary I— 
foytsder's Literary Ljctraots. 
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THE MKDIASVAL MANIA. 


*wlcrstand thf qucstiiiii, to ascprtnin wliiit yrero the 
fiK'uiiistimces and the fconius that have thus set him 


ni.STonT is said to be a series of reactions. Society, up as a landmark in the history of art. 
like ^ pendulum, first drivc.s one way, and then .swinKs After the fall of the We.stem Empire, the fine arts 
back in the opposite direction. . At present, >ve jnay were lost, and their productions literally buried in the 
bo said to be returning at full speed towards a taste wreck, 'i’lie minds of the composite nation.s that arose 
for everything old, neglcetod, .'ind for^ages despised, in Europe Imd no guide. Meji were left to their own 
Scionco and refinement have had their daj', and now instiiiets, only faintly aided by tlio'qiins and traditions 
rude nature and the elemental arc to be in the a.seend- of degenerate Home ; and each serics^f countries had 
ant. In our boyhood, we learned tlie Homan alphahetjj its own style of art, framed or adofited by the genius 
but youngsters now luul neeil to .add a knowledge of of the people. Duritig ■ the middle ages, tbo style 
bhiek-lettor, which is rapidly getting back into fashion .j most general in Northern Enro\>e was the Gothic; and 
Perfection is only to be foiirl .n the divkness and by that term the whole system of art during the period 


ignorajicc of the middle ages. 


is popularly known in England. 'J'Jie .state of painting, 


It is proper, no doulrt, to get rid of vdiat is tame and under the ({.othiu regime, may ho seen in the stained 
spiritless in art; and it must he owned tliat nearly windows of the cathedrals; in 'whieh strong outlines 
everything that was done in architecture and decora- and bright colours are laid dowii^without any reforeiico 
tion during the Georgian era was detestable.' Hut it to ehiaro-.scuro, or the scientific arrangement of light and 
is one thing to reform, and another t(. revolutionise, slitulow. 'J'liis .seems a natural stage iiyirt-devclopmcnt, 
IaR us by all means go to nature for instruction; hut and at tlic same moment it was seen in i'ipial perfection 
nature under the exorcise of cuUivate.<l feeling—select- in China and Europe. In the former region, the 
ing wliat tends to ennoble and refine, not tliat which people arc now begiimfiig to advance a step beyond, 
degrades and sends us back to forms and ideas totally tlirough their imitation of English pictures; altliongh, < 
out of place in the ninetocntli century, and wliicli, for hut a few years ago, they hurst into fits of laugliter 
that very reason, can have nothing but a temporary on seeing tlie shadow of .the nose in a, portrait. In 
reign, to be followed in the succeeding ago by a violent Europe, a gigantic an.l almost sudden, stride was made, 
reaction. • towards the close of the fifteentlifcentury, under an 

On a former occasion, we drew attention to this influence from which the Chinese were debarred, and 

tendency towards modiievalisin as regards ornamental the nature of which wc shall pivscntly explain, 
design, and took the Groat Exhibition to witness tlie Let us first, liowever, just notice, that the charms 
fact. We have also pointed to th.at strange plieno- of gaudy iiairtistie colouring frequently exorcise a 
mcnon, the rise anew .of monastic-institutions among powerful sway even over minds familiar witfi better 
tis, long after their object is aeconiplisheil, giving things; although that sway is always indicative of 
a spectre - like expression to an obsolete id^; wc the decay of intellectual or moral freshness. Thus, 

have exposed, likewise, the inclination of the working- it i,s remarked by an old Greek author (Dionysius of 

classes to trust to the protection, and, on every einer- Halicarnassus), tliatf tlie*,jK.'rfection to which painting 
gency, claim as a matter of right the aid of the wealthy, had been brought by Aiicjlcs, liad degenerated undei* 
thus wilMly and deliberately returning to the eon- Augustus^ tli^paiivArs teing .so much fascin ated by 
■ dition of serfdom: wc have now to trace tlie racelfceval the new art of colouring, that they neglected desigib 
mania in a department where, notwithstimding all this ,aud preferred the brilliant or gaudy tif the solid, and 
ominous cojyunction of'symptoms, its appeawnco is counterfeit to natural beauty. What this ‘ perfection* 
trujliy surmising-r-in the department of high art in* ^f,,^ellcs was, we cannot now tell; but the probability 
.paintfo^. ’v is, that it existed only in design, and that the unimiof 

Ohr. Tenders hoed not fear that wo arc about to this with artistic colouring was merved for tlie modern 
inflict oh thfni A sciontifle dissertation. All wo wish inastws. ' 

to do, Is to them a woni, with the meaning liclirc these masters appeared, and, before the iufiu- 

of which waby ^ them ate very imperfectly acquaintal, ^enco we are nbout to refer to was fts](t In Europe, some 
and by the tni^. qjcphuiatk^ to enable them to 'deter- efforts were made by unassisted genius, to rise beyond 


~Pre-Ra^aefiHi^!W-i0ifen tlva name of orte was consifliwed »o natural and origii^!, that liis style 
of thd Italian rtiaaters, is aeecyarj', in order to could not ^ refferi^ to'any existing school, hut was 












•a myjsnsunm muBmtK 


called the mam'era di Giotto. ‘loatetMHDf the hArsh 
outline,’ says Vaaari, * circumicriblng tl» whole figure, 
the glaring eyes, the pftnted hands anft feet,tind all 
the defects arising ftom a total want ll£ shadow, the 
figures of Giotto exhibit a better attitu&; the heads 
have -an air of life and freedom, the dr^ry is more 
natitral, and there are even some attcntots at fpre- 
aliortening the limbs.’ All this, howeverjalthough a 
decided improvement on mediaeval art, wjs rude and 
imperfect—it waa only the first faint dawn of a better 
light. * As yet,’ to use ‘thfl words of lloscoe, ‘ the 
Cliaracters rarely excelled the daily prototypes of 
common life; and their forms, although at times sufiTi- 
*ciently accurate, were often vulgar and. hcifyiy. ... To 
everything great and "elevidied, the “art was yet a 
stranger: even the celebrated picture -of 'Pollajuolcf 
exhibits only a group of half-naked and vulgar 
wretches, discharging their arrows at a miserable 
fellow-creature, who, by changing places with one of 
his murderers, might with equal propriety become a 
murderer himself.' , 

But the time at length came when lliat stimulus 
was to be communicated to taste wdiicli sent a thrill 
thronghout the general heart of I'lurope. The pictures 
of the old Greeks were lost for ever, deiul and gone; 
but theiro statues'wero only buried—buried idive— 
and now, at thc^vpmmaud of wealth and genius, they 
were du'g out of their tomb of ages, and enino forth, ■ 
unharmed, in their taiehantcd life and imniort.il 
beauty. Yes, unharmed; for in the head, tiic torso, 
the limb, the hand, the finger, tlie same princij)lc of 
life existed as in the entire figure; and, owing to the 
sublime law of proportion, wliich i)oiiii(l all together, 
the minutest fragment indicJited a i)erfix:t whole. The 
palace of Lorenzo de Mediei was the as.sombling-plaee, 
and the ideal beauty tlie Greeks found a new sliriue 
in the groves of Floreucc. Those hcc;tme a true 
Bcademia, whereegeuius studied and taught, and where 
the presiding spirit of the phjee was Michael Angelo' 
Buonarotti, the sculptor—i)iiiiiter- -architect—poet, 
whose universal mind appe:fi’cd to fit iiiin, not so 
much to shine in any one department—althougi: shiae 
ho did in all—as to‘givo an impetus to tlic wliole 
Eevival. But Michael Angelo, as a painter, excelled 
chiefly in design; while one u liu was his eontcmponiry, 
and being a few years later in the field, has been sup- 
jjosed by some to bo his imitator, was the painter par 
excelhme of tlie new era—the first great painter of the 
moderns. - This was IIapuaisl. He was the pupil of 
Perugino; and while such, contented liimself with 
imitating, with the utmost fidelity, llie s.'orks of that 
artist; *1111 at length emancipating himself iVora tute¬ 
lage, he went for inspiration to the cartoons of Michael 
Angelo, to the sculptures of the Medici gardens, and 
to nature herself. Vasari makes Michael Angelo the 
majpias Apollo of Raphael; ^ut (^utremero dc Quincy 
assigirs to the latter artist- a holier worship. In a 
letter from liim, whieli ho quotes, respecting his famous 
picture qfj^ e Galatea, Raphael toys, xhat in order to 
paint a b^ottful woman, he must sec many, but that, 
after all, he iftust work upon a certain ideal image,^ 
present in his mind. ‘ We thus see,’ says the Frcn61i 
critic, ‘ that he really sought after tlie beautiful wldch 
Nature presents to art, but which tlie imaginatifiST'ot' 
tlie artist alone can seize, and genius alone, realise.’ 

Raphael was the first of the moderns to idealise 
beauty, or, in other words, to represent nature m the 
form she is striving, in her infinite progrossam, to 
attain, but which as yet she only indicates here and^ 
there in those hints and parts that prophetic genius 
<M»blnes and moulds into a whole. <* He softened the 
»r8h outlines, mellowad the glaring colours, and 
■Jhiirifijiniaed the‘awkward proportions of modimval 
’ WitW hin^a new epoch commenced, adorned by 
ntimy iliustoiom* names, from Julio Romano, ihe poet 
^ Saifitej^ to Titian,.who dipped liis j^eij in the 


rainbow. The Lombard school of Titian wait the third 
cf the three first great schools of the Revivi^''dh''^hich 
taste, emancipated from thp darknoM. of 
ages, sought inspiration in nature and tW ’Greoh 
sculptures. What would be thooid’it ^ * wihoolwesre 
to arise three hundred.years later, not merely discarding 
the experience and teoehiiigs of the great niters, but 
claiming by Its very name to return into the gulf from 
which these had been ■•mancipated ? This school of, 
decline has, in fact, made its appearance among the other 
symptoms of the mcdiaeval'mknia, and we now gravely 
bang up in our exhibitions the productions of the 
Prc-Rap^uielit^s 1 Tlie name at first provoked So much 
ridicule in England, that their frienefs were at pains to 
inform the world, that it assumed merely for the 
purpose of intimating their entire separation flrom the 
schools of Raphael aud his successors, and theif exclu¬ 
sive devotion to nature. Tho artists of Germany, 
liowever, witli whom tlic- mania commenced, were less 
scrupulons.’* They imitated, purposely, tho rudeness 
of the early painters, and even favourably distinguished 
the juvenile works of Raphael when.he was as yet the 
mere copyist of Perugino. It is thus only the reformed 
schools the Pp-Raphaclists avoid; for Mr Ruskin's 
notion, that tiicre were no schools at all before Raphael, 
is quite too wild for answcr.f The name, however, 
is of little consequence. The nature returned to is 
• (.’ivioiisly, to anyone wlio has eyes in his head, tlio 
nature of tlic middle age.s; and if our readers will look 
‘again at the quotations wo have made above—which 
were not titkeu at random --they will find, in the words 
of Dionysius of Jl.alicarnassiis, Vasari, and William 
lioscoe, a pretty aecurato description of the genius aud 
manner of tlic Prc-Raphaclitos, 

Nor could the fact be otlferwisc. We have noticed 
tlie identity of tusto between tho Chinese and the 
unawakenod Europeans, ns pointing to a natural stage 
in art-dcvelopminit; and if wo allot to the pew school 
a position one degree higher than tliat of C'imabue aiid 
Giotto, it is all that can be claimed by artists, wlio 
liave even attempted to dismiss from their minds a 
later and nobler experience. Tlieir rule is—to have no 
rule; to copy nature, just as slio liappcns to be before 
lliem; to select nothing, reject nothing, subordinate 
nothing, and thus to have no composition and no 
cliiaro-scuro. They rccogniso no inequality, no rela- 
tion.siiiji of objects: a pin in a lady’s dress, and the 
nose on the lady’s face, arc treated with the same even- 
handed justice. The harmony of colours is a mere 
dream: let them only be as liriglit as a stainod-glass 
window, and all is well. 

At this moment, there are two specimens of .Pre- 
Ruphaclitism to be seen at tho Exhibitkm of tlie Scottish 
Acad^y in Edinburgh. They are both distinguiriied, 
like tlife philosopher in Andersen’s Drop of Ditch-water, 
by having no name; but a quotation is appended to 
each of the numbers in the catalogue, and is to be 
supposed to indicate the subject. , No. 9, In the Great 
Room, has this quatrain from Tennyson— 

‘ She only said: “ My life is dreary— 

■ He corneth not!” she said; 

*' She said: “ I’m aweary, aweary— 

I would that I were dead,” ’ ' •, ■ 

In illustration of this awkwardly-constructed staaa«,p 
female, uncomely and ungraceful, is ri^wesented' as 
standing in tho attitude of a yawn, not indicated by 
the gaping mouth, but by the contorted person, and 
arms twisted behind the back. She'is dose to a stained- 
glass window, whose gaudy colours we dtdlwtged by lier 
own bright blue dress, the object of the «r^t tlirou^out 
appearing to be violent opposition, nd.hiah;^, The 
picture, with its violent dlslocatloat, both of bones and 

» See tfao iftOKn otSu Bommtrud. 

t Pre-SaphaeOMim. Sy too auUipz of Modem Adator. 
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EKAL. 


iinprcmioii^ cqnreyt iH.idea of anything bnt rcpote, 
ftntoum on the fioor bids us notice, that not-, 
•iritlwtandibg apiteiuvneeRuthe ungainly lady stretches 
heisdf fia silOnue. Thwe cannot well be anything more 
jnelsgant and nntnie than this i>ioco; yet., there is 
cl^er painting here- and there; and some of fjie- 
aecosiorie^ if taken without,reference to tiie design, in 
• whidi they are blots, tac models ef their kind. Tlie 
thought, bdbngs to the miduie ages; the mechanical 
touch to the post-Baphaclite era. 

The other picture, No.''93, in the same room, is 
larger aiid more ambitious. It represents a cariHjiitcr’s 
worksliop, with ii mechanic at each end of,the long 
bench pone of these, a half-starved, hideous wretch, 
with hardly a trace ofithe human anatomy in his 
composition; and the other, a respectable ami ratlicr. 
sagacious - looking person, with immeasurable Icgs.^ 
Beldnd the bench is a frightful old woman, of the 
lowest class; and before it another, younger, but re¬ 
pulsively ugly and vulgar, examining, in eoujuiictioii 
with, the TMpectable workman—and with her brow 
knotted in an awful congeries of wrinkles up to ber 
fiery hair^—the hand of a little hoy. ITiis little hoy, 
though plebeian and red-haired, is rpt unpleusing; 
he has apparently cut his hand while jdaying with 
some of the edge-tools lying about the shop; wiiile 
his brother, a- better - figured ns well as better? 
behaved boy, with a hairy apron renmd him, 'fii 
making himself useful in c-irrying a basin of sonje^ 
dark-coloured stuff—probably'' pcotcr’s glue. Hut 
let us see what the legmd attached to the number 
says! ‘ And one shall say unto him, What are these 
wounds in thine hands ? Then he shall answer, Those 
with which I was wounded in the liouse of my friends.’ 
—-Zechariah, xiii. C. What does this mean ? It ineans, 
innocent render, that the piece we have de.<)eribL'd 
in its principal features is the Holy Family of the 
^phaclites I This is their mode of going to nature, 
selecting nothing but the mean and repulsive, and 
rejecting nothing but poetical and religions feeling and 
common decency. 

But if the theory of the Pre-Raphaelites is just as 
regards painting, it must be just as regards the other 
departments of taste. Suppose it applied to musical 
comjtosition. Let us throw overboard everything tliat 
degrades music to a science, and ‘ go to nature,’ jfs Mr 
Ruskln counsels, ‘rejecting nothing, selceling nothing, 
and scorning nothing.’ Wiat would bo the result ? 
The result would be the torture of everybody in the 
country who had the misfortune to possess a culti¬ 
vated ear. And yet the jiiusic of that time would 
not bo nbaolutely disagi'ceablc in itself; it would 
merely involve the deprivation of what had become 
a necessary to the taste; for nature would slilllinsp'.ro 
simple sounds, connected more or less with the feelings. 
Nature, in fact, proceeds in music upon laws that are 
merely elaborated and carried out by science; while 
in painting, she offbrs an endless variety of objc'cts 
and cflbcts, to be selected, grouped, and made into a 
picture by the artist. Wu all feel this when j)(!iz\ng 
on natural scenery. Wo are actuated by an uncon¬ 
scious eolecUciinn, and make the cotnposition fcr onr- 
Bolves. To some natural scenes, no skill could impar^i 
intact of any kind; others attain to a certain character 
of'.’Sie '|>ioturei(ine; while others, again, combine in 
thenut^hw all tbe elements of a good picture. But even 
vHth mere imitation will not do. Nature, as 

HazUtt olijiMrvWi ‘tea a larwr canvas than man’—a 
canvaslarger; and the artist, since he cannot 
copy,;i||miSf'tlcliVlit kmne reasoning applies to figure 
and g*bM|>,«fistetinjjf,i and its iccessorles. Nature rarely 
forms b iPis not her purppsffto 

embody'It et^iression. As for small accessorial 
objoeja, each a# a'fiW ,hr, o leaf, being painted witlr 
the same cto and as princi^ objects, this 

is 4 defbet in drawing, that orghee a llnguior want of 


reflection. IJ nature, wo see distinctly the figure and 
Its more pronmont parts, but we see the roiuuto acces¬ 
sorial parts 30 indistinctly, that sometimes we can 
scarcel^y tell jwhat they are. The precise detailing of 
these objeotfi/therefore, may have the truth of fact, but 
it is dcstitujj of the truth of nature. , 

What wo^d bo the effect of the new system, if applied 
to romantic fiction ? But the question is unneeessary'; 
for the newtsystem ignores romance, which is the truth of 
nature not of fact. A prc-Raphaelitc ttory, taken from 
real life, might be roman*iclu its incidents and striking 
in i(s catastrophe; but it w'ould want coherence in the 
design, ai^ therefore produce no sustained emotion; 
and its diaracters being drawn, without selection, from 
vulgar prototypes, would exQitc more disgust than 
interest. ’The drama? -but there the new theory of 
bceomes too ridiculous; a tragedy on such a plan 
wotild be received with alternate yaw^ns of ennui and 
shouts of laughter.,, All tlii'sc are pertinent questions; 
for fine art, in literature, music, sculpture, pointing, 
arebitecture, forms a bomogenoous circle under one law 
of taste. ! 

It may he sujqiosed tliat we arc ascribing too much 
importance to the department of the mediajval maaiia 
under examination; but, for om^ part, we ‘scorn 
nothing ’ that i)reseiits a bar, ltowevoi^light,\o the pro¬ 
gress of civilisation and refinement. Fu’rc-Rapbaelitism 
is only one form of a degradation of taste wliich appears 
[ to keep pace 'witli tlio utilities of the time, and wo shall 
j never be slow in lending our aid to cleanse tlie temple 
of its cleBeerators. L. R. 

j A LEGEND OE AMEN-CORNER. 

I AnoiiT the time that every prince in Europe was 
i sen,ling a special embassy to Ldiidpn, to congratulate 
! .Tames 1. on lus book against witchcraft, vi'liich none of 
j them ever professed to luive roiui, a strange occurrence 
happened in :m aiieicnt house, situated in the Amen- 
Oorncr of I’atemoster Jlow. Like most of the houses 
of old London, its iower half was brick, and its upper, 
English o:ik. It had been bejlt in tlio time of the 
first 'rndor, but, being still a substantial tenement, 
was purchased some ten years before the period of this 
n:irKitivc, by tAvo brothers named Christopher and 
Hubert, wlio c,arriod on tlieir busino* there, 'riiey were 
of English blood, but had been bora in Germany, their 
grandfather having fled thither in Queen Mary’s day 
uiid<T strong suspicion of owning a Covcrdalc Bible; 
and in the good eitj' of Augsburg his son .and 'grand¬ 
sons had bcefl brought nj) to his own craft, then known 
as the .singular .art and mystery of printuig.- A 
separate aud a thiuly-scattered guild was that of the 
’printer in those daj's. Their craft had nothing in 
common ivitli tlio world’s older arts, excepting those 
of the scribe and thf sebalar. The entire book-trade, 
now divided into so man>*branehes, was in their hands 
—binder, engraver, printer and publisher, being gene¬ 
rally the’sarao person; and this, togeth«iP-avith the 
laborious precision required in working' the pihuitlve 
►press, made them throughout Christendom a sort of 
caste Avho acquired their trade by inheritance, and 
, as such. Two generations of their family had 

transmitted the type.s to Christopher and XTulxart j btit 
not to them alone. There had been an elder brother, 
Gottleib, who printed with them at Augabutg. Their 
motl^ had died odrly; the plague summoned their 
fathefwhen they were little more'than, boys, and the 
Imaii grieved sore to leave his sons so youngl and an 
edition of the Latin Bathers, which he had wculatod 
on finishing in^ve years with great praise and prOB^ 
just begun; but Gottleib profUised liim that he would 
finish the work in his name, andl^lake, pare‘of his 
young brekbers till they were old enongh to be expert 
and prudent printers; so the old man*ftied in peace. 

Gottldb .#va8 the glory of hii craft, and the praise of 
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all Aufi^sburg. Throughout Germany tEOro waa not a 
more skilful printer, nor in the city a fcore infiae and 
virtuonis youth. Old fcen askeri liisWielp m their 
difficulties, tho young cfioac him as utlpire jp their 
disputes, lie was charitable to the poor,® peack-inaker 
among his neighbours, and a faithfiilVand kindly 
guardian to his young brothers. Carefully V* instructed 
them in all tiie mysteries of their arC thougli it 
lengthened his own labour by many a toilsome hour. 
Patiently he bote with l lie waywardness and inexpe¬ 
rience ’of tiieir youtli. At ^hearth, and board, and 
labour, Gottleib wa.s tiieir- blittie companion; in hard 
work, tiieir help; in times of trouble, tiieir ciimforler; 
"and Avhen disputcsccame between tliem, liu was tlie 
ready arbitrator, on whnsc justice botU'eoidd rely. At 
tho church, they sat one on either sidoi ciif him ; oif' 
festival and holiday, tlicy walketl out with each an .arm 
of Gottleib, and the burgomaster's .sou was not more 
confident in his f.itlier. Tims tliey liicd and l.aliourod 
cheerfully together, in tlie old hoiise their father left 
them, for five years, /i'hc eoinplete edition of tlie 
Latin* Fathers went forward, and tlie boys grew to 
man’s estate, tiri Gottleib was mi longer tiie tallest of 
tho three. Neighbours remarked, too, that lie looked 
no longer the strongest. Jlis oneo ruddy elieek at 
times gre.r.' pale and wan ; still, tliere was no eoiiijilaint 
of .siekness in lV^> liouse, and tin* edition was eoin- 
plcted. All men praised, and some iirintcrs envied 
tho work, tliough it was finisiied in tlie name of tiieir 
dead father. 

One evening, Gottleib rejoiced o\er it greatly, .saying 
his promise was fulfilled, and (''hristoplier and Hubert 
wore now as good printers as liimself: he liade them a 
kindly and glad good-night, and the young lirotliers 
talked long together, for Gottleib slept alone; but in 
the morning lie ilid tiot come as iisiial to call them, 
and when they went to wake liim. tiieir hrotlier w.as 
kneeling at ids Ipdside, with liis liands clasped ;us if in 
prayer—an earlier suuinions had reached liiin, and tlie 
great soul was gone ! 

Honour and profit foliowiM the Avork they Ind 
printed with liini. Their er.aft grew proud ot tliem, 
and friends began to kay tliey miglit be burgoieu.sters ! 
in time ; but the light of their daj'a laid goin' down 
witli Gottleib. The old house Lad grown so ilrearj* 
without him, that the}* could igit liie in it. Every 
street and corner of tiie eily hroiiglit their loss to 
mind ; and hearing tliat there was peai c* and room for 
printers in their fallior’s country, tlie young men sold 
their Geniiau dwelling to a weallliy Imrglier, eolleeted 
their money, chattels, .and types, and earie witli them 
to London. Paternoster Uow w'as even in tliose, days 
, tlie resort of traders in books; and happening to .see 
the antiquated house in. Aulell-(^lnlcr, the strangers" 
thought it hiul a pleasant likeness to their old lioine; 
so they purchased it at the (jypeiise of nearly all tliey 
possessed, except their printjng-ptess, with which they 
established themselves there, determined never to iiart, 
hut live tMrethcr in the eoiintry of thei<ifutlir>rs. 

Har^' oyTliere lived a widow of German ]>arentage, ] 
whose husbanel had h<>en a printer; hut he and liis^ 
seven children were all dead Gunliildo, for such wm 
her ntinie, was old, poor, and lonely, and slic heeaine (_ 
their liousekecpcr. Yc.ara of rosohrtc toil and prfiWlfri#' 
frugality passed over tlic brothers, till tliey were no 
longer strangers in old London, nor inconsiderable 
among the Inhabitants of the licjfv. Tiieir pres? had 
done its part in the work of the times. They had 
printed the ‘Book of Sports’ and tlie ‘Westminster. 
Confession;’ broadside ballads concerning Robin Hood 
and Maid Marian; and heavy folios ion Free «will ani^ 
Prede^pation. Christoi^er and IIubeA had increased 
‘ M «u|ifetance olso^ a degree never dreamed of in their 
;6epinaa home. Tue dealers in Ixiok's began ^ 

them ns somewhjt notable men • but cares ari’d causes 
of division hael come witli property and importance.!, 


In some respects,, the,brothers were of Wie sanqc temper: 
both wero earnest, brave, and hi{^-spirited—strong to 
will, and steady to ,work.„ They had bepn faithfUl 
friends and loving brethren throi^h many a chapgc 
and tria]; but tlicrc was a grievous fault in both. 
Eacli was given to exact from the other’s friendship, 
though in a different fashiian; for Christopliar expected 
too much of inward affection, and Hubert had too, much 
respect to outward obsemaneos. Alike, On-the (^innd 
of resemblance and of differencBj sprang'nip the roots 
of bittemos.s which tronbleft their days. At first, their 
strangership, tiieir strivings to live and tliriVe in tlie 
English,latul.‘and, above all, tho memory and lovfng 
counsels of tiieir lost Gottleib, had bound them heart 
and hand together; Init the years of manhood 
liardeiied licavt and mind, as increasing gains brought 
leisure and anxious looks on life, differences of opinion, 
of tastes, and of iiieliiiatimis, gradually crept’ in 
between tliem, and tiieir elder brother waned away 
from tiieir remembriuiee, far off among the scenes and 
familiars of youlli. 

Time brought furtlier occasion of discord: the liou.so 
of an English bookseller at the foot of tlie Row liad 
grown more al^traetive than his oivn to Hubert, heenftso 
of a eertaiii Slistress Margaret who lived there with 
luT father. The Ixioksdller was old, narrow-minded, 
and stitf for presbytery ; lie approved of no people hut 
i'liiglislinien, and had a special prejudice agtfinst German 
Lutlieraiis. lli.s d.mghter Iwlieved firmly in liis wisdom, 

’ and li.ad been from infaiiey tlie old man’s darling. Slic 
was fair, gtfcid, and clever; Imt the girl had a wayward 
pride, anil a, wit that was too ready for licr judgment. 
NeviTlheless, iiubert liiid found favour in lier eyes as 
well as in those of Iut fiitlier, iierhaps because ho 
eieleaAoured earnestly to win it; while Christopher 
Avas composing tender verses, addressed to'a yoting and 
very pious Catholic Aiddinv in flic iicighbourhotKl, who 
lield fust lier then iiersoculed faith. 

The bookseller hesitated on giving liis daughter to 
a LutliiTan, ami the AvidoAv remained undecided; but 
under their iiifluenee. Clirisloplior and Ilulxirt learned 
to eoiiienin each other’s ehoiee, and dispute over creeds 
which neither aekiioAvledgod. Tims the controversies 
of the age, Avitli all tiieir bigotry and uncharitahleness, 
fotiiiil enlranee to their home. Christopher lost no 
opiiortunity of tliroAving scorn on the Puritans, on 
aeeoilnt of tlie bookseller; and Hubert never spared to 
testify tigainst I’opish errors, by way of reflection on 
the Avidow. ’I’lio loving brotlierhood, which had been 
to tliem a rampart .against tlie Avorld’s sins .and follie.«, 
Avas hrokt'u dtiAvn, and all manner of .petty joa.lausies, 
vanitie.s, and mistakes, flowed in to swgU the flood qf 
strife. 'There liad been fierce debates apd bitter words 
betAA-eeci them, wrath that overeiimc tho friendship of 
years,*hard inisjudpring of each otlier’s motives, mid 
migiity magnifying of small offences. tJuc evening they 
sat ill sullen pride and anger by tho fire. It whs the 
s.iiiic lieartli at w-iiieh for ten years they had met when 
the work of the day was done. Their early difficulties 
in till, great, strange city had been debated there. The 
gains of their prosperous days had been reckoned their 
risks itpd sjieculations discussed, but now their seats 
w ere pushed to the most distant comers, and between 
'chem stood a table covered with papers and aCebttut- 
books; for they had at last'detennincd to divide tlifelr 
possessions to tho uttermost fartliing, and^poxt eompab^ 
for ever. With merchant-like exactness, every tittle 
Avas reckoned up and shared. The old house was to , 
be sold to a Jew for a sum already,^agreed ,on, and ono 
item only remained whicli they could hot divide, an 
heirloom’s value being flxed^ Upon it. TLat.was the 
Corerdalc Bible with whicli th& gnmd&i&er hiid fled 
to Germany. 

■Neitlior would cpnsent to take the book, or receive 
anytliing in its stead, for a savage* pride was in their 
hearts; and thoro lay the large worn Mo, witii its 
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brazen clasps,' between them. TWO day’s work had 
bwn hard, tbr thougli comparatively ricli, Christopher 
and Hubert were luboriots ilien froni Imhit, and the 
elder at length leaned his head on the table to rest a 
moment, and think what could be done. Iltbcrt aUo 
leaned his brow ou his hand, and it might be the sifsht 
of that oWt*volume, in spite bf themselves, brought far¬ 
away memories crowding back on both. Tliey thouglit 
of the Gorman city wliere the? had been born; of their 
long-dead fether;. and, last nf “h,' of Gottleib. They 
knew the grass was long upon his (Jennan grave; but 
suddenly, as wild and vague* regrets 'fo* all that had 
come aild gone began to rise upon them, tl«) door of 
their yooni was opened, and there entered a stranger 
of most noble pre.sence*and aspect, who, withoni. a 
w'Ord, drew back the table and seated himself l)ctwee%i 
them. 

The brothers wore astonished; hut when he said in 
their own German tongtie: ‘h'riends, why do you 
muse so silently?’ his voice sounded in their oars like 
the church-bells of Augsburg. 

‘ Wo have cause for silence and musing, friend,’ said 
Christopher. 

‘And what is your business with As?’ deniimded 
the flory Hubert. 

‘ I luive come,’ said tlie stranger, ‘ to shew y on a 
rare and curious sight which lies in yotir very iieigljp- 
bourhood, though you never saw it, .ot having yi-t 
reached the ground from which it >s rigidly seen.’ • 

‘ We have )io time for sight'- this late Jiour,’ cried 
Ilula'i't. 

‘Our accounts and goods oecnpy us now, Imt wo 
will go to-morrow,’ said t'hristoiiher. 

‘Nay, friends,’ said the stranger, taking a liiind of i 
each, ‘it were well tliat you should see it soon. All I 
who earnestly look niton tlnit sight, are soniewliat 
instructed to their private benefit; and it may he that 
you also will lc.arn something touching the use of 
those,’ he added, pointing to the open aceouut-hooks 
and the chvsiied Bible. 

Christopher and Hubert felt persiiadetl to .aecoinpany 
him: ho led them, it seemed hut a few step.s from their 
own door, through a dark and narrow lane, in wliieli 
the busy men had never been; but there streets and 
houses abruptly terminated, and they stood bj' the 
side of a broad and thronged highway^ A ro.aj like 
that the brothers had never seen in all their jotirneycs. 
ft ran due east and W'est, from the rising to the setting 
sun; but far to tlic eastward, a mist, like the smoke of 
congregated houses, shut out the view; and on the west, 
a fog more dense llaan that of autumn or mid-wintin- 
closed the prosi>oct. The space between was thronged 
with trayollcrs, who emerged from the eastent mist, 
atid w'er© manifestly' going to the other, \ 

. A light siione on them, hut it was gray .and un¬ 
certain, like tliat of twiliglit. Sometimes the sun, 
sometimes the stars shone tlirongh, and strange clouds 
and meteors passed across the sky. ' 

■‘What way is this,’ thought the hrotliers, ‘ jyhieh 
lies so near o«r own dwelling, and yet has neither 
nfght nor,day?’ But as tlieir eyes grew accustomed 
m the light, they perceived that the travellers that 
'road were of all ages—man, woman, and cliild. YaSs 
each jt»Utacycd in a track cut for himself in the soil, 
fipom.iVhicb, it appeared none could stray. Some 
ttf, thejse were wide, and others narrow; some 

hhd; windings, and somo were but slightly 

Rjany were, rough and stony, others of the 
bate es^,Vith brambles growing thitdc at their edges;' 
aUdf holf eoverod with grass and wild-flowors. 

bdwevgr, observed that none 
of p«!tTOtl!f"tim 00 th or straight; that tuist 

ao^' ^ them all 5 and that every 

twek «tt CToiiwd some other.. The 

travellers, toO, Bp^bBd’wOnderibily in thoir manner of 


jduineyiag. iSonje may»d.Mg motim^rs at a faneriil; 


some like turners to a goal. There were thoife who 
went ieadily^orward, witli t^ie p.oco of soldiefs on a 
march I othey, who seemed in givat fear, looking per- 
petuallr hchjid or before them: and very' few who 
wfilked at tlyir case. 

As tho byhers marvelled at this diversity, they dis¬ 
covered thii? there was none of all the travellers without 
a burden, ami in that matter tliere appeared no.iesa. 
variety. Buiidlos of every siiapc and |izc w'cro on their 
shoulders; some looked ljugc, and were tied up in 
saekelotli; othei's were Covered with rich cloth, and 
bound with silken cords. Some boro theirs concealed 
under long mantles; but Chrislojdier thought it wag 
mostly wt'iglilsgif iron or lead they carried. Further 
jiarticulajs asltmislied tfli' Ijrothers still more. The 
greater part* appeared to have a strange propensity' 
increasing tho difficulties of their w.iy, by walking 
in u Imt ever manner was least praeticulfie. Many 
augnunled tlie li^rdcns, under wliieli they already 
staggered, uitli dust and ndibisli, which they' collected 
from all sides ; and far more rfere endeavouring to pile 
up the scattered stones ami thorns on their equally 
burdened neighbours. All this time, flic air was filled 
with a clamour of coniiilaints, generally referring to 
their tracks ami burdens; and (’hiaigoplier and ifiibert 
renmrked nith amazeincid, that it pius by no moans 
tlio.se who had the roughest track, « the heaviest bale 
to carry, that ttavelled most l.iboriously', or seemed 
lea.st-content with the journey. 

Mo traveller, indeed, apiicared satisfied, and when¬ 
ever their tracks erossid, tlie unruly creatures were 
sure to jostle each other; hut let the .leeident happen 
as it would, every man l.iid the blame loudly on his 
neighbour. Tliey liad also inuuinerable disputes con¬ 
cerning tlie clouds and meteors ^f the sky; regnrthng 
the dust under their feet; and more especially touching 
some glimpses of an azure heaven, H’hieh they caught 
at times through the western mist. *011 that subject, 
the fierceness of thoir debates was marvellous, and tlie 
clamour oeeasionally bcq,ame deafening; but the brothers 
observed that the noisiest traveller generally came 
(|uietly out of the one mist, aad disappeared with as 
little tumult in the other. 

‘ What think yc of these jK-ople ?’ said tho stranger, 
when Cliristoiilier :imi Hubert had gazed and wondered 
long. ' 

‘They arc mad!’ said Cliiistoplier, ‘to give and 
take su.'li trouhle for no eml.’ 

‘ tYli.'it grievous disturbance they' make about so 
short a jouryey'!’ cried Hubert. ‘Good stranger, tell 
us of what Bedlam are thej' ?’ ^ 

‘ They belong to all the madhouses of the world,’ < 
.said the stranger. 

‘ But why are they here?—where arc they going?— 
ami what lies heyoml those mists'/’ cried the brothers 
in a breath. t • 

‘ Dear brothers, who wft-e so true and loving of old,' 
said the stranger, ‘ cpneeriiing this matter, believe tlmt 
you will learn hereafter; for the prescnlfWlbw that 
this which ye have seen is the great^and bu^ road 
<4'life; but strive to become more wise and prudent 
travellers, and sec th.at ye tali not out by tho way.’ , 
K««Bl»lie ceased, a gleam of sunshine broke throagb the 
twilight, and fell full upon Iiim. In its brightness, the, 
noble aspect did not niter, but grew more feuniliar to 
tlieif eyes; and Christopher and Hubert knew at the 
samc^oment that ifo was none other than their Inrotlujr 
GotUcib. Both sprang to embrace him, but the way, 
tho travellers, and Gottleib, vanished ftom them. They 
lookoil \jito eaelj other’s feces by the early sunlight 
wliidi streamed through the clo^ shatters of their 
room, and gleamed on the brazen clqsps of the Cover- 
dale Bible, stUl lying betwetm t^ienJon the table where 
they had Mlon asleep. . • 

Such is tlie'account of the affair*^'bn by Ihem- 
sel'vc!;^al^ough more, it is believed, to suit the taste 
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1 ^ belief of the time they live 
: The two hirothere had p^ed mai 
the dark; and it is not nnreasonaeie toPiHuppoio max 
the visionary world, into which they had Hnconfciously 
slipped, presented to Iwth such phenomena—roimd^ 
on the meditations and recollections in wlihh both had 
been immersed—as were easily rendered in *4110 exoteric 
typo* of romance. The brothers talked long over the 
^ion, and could scarcely satisfy even themselves that 
it was indeed a aream; but they agreed on its use of 
wisdom and warning, and disputed no more. The old 
house 'was not sold, nor the types divided. It is even 
p-fflrmed that the bookseller’s daughter and tlte Catholic 
widow lived there ‘as right friendly .sister#-in-law'; 
and after many a broaclside 'And folio iiagc, the press, 
they liad worked for so many years at lenglli struck 
off the tale we have just related—the German hrothers 
supposing that some honest men in England might 
profit, as they had done, by a - look upon Life’s 
Highway. 

C __ 

DUST,-SII.OWETlS AND liED-llAIN. 
ItncENT scientific investigations in Europe and America 
have throjm some interesting light on the nature of 
these very curiou" phenomena. The results arrived at 
may be brought faiuiliarly before our readers. 

Mr Charles Darwin, in the murative of his voyage 
in the Jieafflc, states tliat wliilo he was at St Jago, 
one of the Cape de Verd islands, in January 18^2 : 

‘ The atmosphere was generally very hazy; tlii-s 
appears chiefly due to an impalpable dust, wlmdi is 
constantly fulling, even on vessels far out at sea. The 
dust,* he goes on to cay, ‘is of a brown colour, mid 
under the blow'-pipe, easily fuses into a I,lack enamel. 
It is produced, tjs 1 bi-licvo, from the wear and tear 
of volcanic rocks, and must come fruni tlie coast of 
Africa.’ The same opinion was held by scientific men 
generally, as well of the dust met witli in the Norili 
Atlantic, as of that evhicli smictimea foils on tlie 
islands and shores of the Mediterranean: Africa W'as 
supposed to be the original soij^oe of the air-borne 
particles. Some of the dust, however, having been 
sent to Ehronberg of Berlin, that celebrated mvant, 
after a microscopical examination, laiil an account of 
hie inquiry before the Akadcmie der 'Wissenscliaften, in 
May 1844, in which he showed that the dust, so far 
from bcijig inorganic, cont-iined numoroiis specimens 
of a specie's of flint-shelled animalcules, or infusoria, 
known as polygastrica, and minute portions of terres- • 
trial plants. The investigation led him to ccrtahi 
conclusions; ‘l.That mctoorlp dust-rain is of terres¬ 
trial origin. 2. That the same is liot a rain of volcanic 
ashes. - 8 . Tliat it is necessarily a dust carried up to a 
great het^^by a strong current of air or Vhirlwind 
from dricd-j}p swamp-region. 4. Ihat the dust 
ncithe'r demonstrably nor necessarily comes from Africa, 
notwithstanding tliat the wind may blow from tlicnco 
as the nearest land when the dust falls, because 
are in it no forms whatsoever exclusively native to 
Africa.’ These were remarkable facts, but warranted 
by the evidence; one, if not more; of the aQimtJ:!uIes 
was proved to be peculiar to America, aud that cemntry 
was haturally infbrred to bo the quarter from which ’ 
• they had derived. ^ , 

begun was folloUed up; other 
dust Bubmitted to the same criticitl 
ahd fouud |:*ieraily to contain a muqli greater 
Jiteher ai^ v<|ri#y of infhsoria than the first—inostiy 
|ieim,- wal»r forms, but’with a few of marine origin; 
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whence t&i ooncliision, that fhi^. hsd been brought 
fironf a coast-regiou; and esperiitdly reinarkablo was 
the fact, that among all the'’forms there was not one 
peculiar to the African continent. One example was 
known to belong to the Isle of Iriince, the others were 
chiefly South American. After on examinefioh ef six 
specimens, obtained at different intervals, Ehrenberg 
discovered that they conl&ined fburnrganisms in com¬ 
mon. ‘I now consider myself,’ he observes, ‘justified 
in the conclusion, that oil the Atlantic dust may oomc 
only from one .nnd the sanfti source, uotwithstahoing its 
extont a>id annual amount. The constant yellow and 
reddish colour of the dust, produced by fcmginous 
matter, its falling Vitli the Dade-winds and not With 
the harinuttaii, increase the interest of the phenomena.’ 

It had always been supposed, that the dust which 
traversed tlie Mediterranean was borne from the Great 
Saliura; but in a quantity collected on board tlie ship 
■ Jlcvenge, at Malta, an infusoria peculiar to Chili was 
met with, which, with other characteristics,- proved the 
dust to be the same as that observed on the Atlantic. 
Tlicir colour, too, w.'is identical; wliile the Sahara is a 
‘ dazzling white sand: ’ hence the dust brought across 
the Mediterranean by the sirocco was not peculiar to 
Africa, 'riic conclusion here arrived at was still frirther 
vi'rificd by another siroCcO-storm in Mny-184C, which 
extended to Genoa, and bore with it a dust that ‘ covcifcd 
tlie roofs of the city in great abundance.’ lliis, a4 was 
dearly ascertained, contained formations identical with 
those wliielf had been collected off the Cape de Verd; 
and it was shewn that the dust-showers of the Atlantic, 
and those of Malta and Genoa, were ‘ always of a yellow 
ochre-like colour- -not gray, hke those of the kamsin, in 
North Africa.’ The peculiar colour of the dust was 
found to be caused by iron-oxide; and from one-sixth 
to one-third of the whole provwl tp consist ‘ of deter- 
minuble organic parts.’ In the following year, 1847, 
Klirenbcrg h.ad another opportunity of testing his con¬ 
clusions, ill spedmciis of dust which had fallen in Italy 
and Sicily in 1802 and 1813; the same result came out 
on exaniiuation ; ‘several species peculiar to Soutli 
America, and none peculiar to Africa.’ 

Thus, omitting the two last-mentioned instances, 
tliero liad liecn live marked falls of dust between 1830 
and 1(840; how many others passed without notice, it 
would now be impossible to ascertain. The showers 
sometimes occur at a distance of 600 miles from the 
coast of Africa, .and this region lies between the 
p.arallcls of 17 and 25 degrees north latitude,’ and 
wlience, as we have seen, they extend to the northern 
shores of the Mediterranean. In the dust collected 
from these various falls, thero have been found sdto- 
gctlierrnineteen species of infusoria; of which eight 
wore polytlialaniia, seven polyg:istrioa, and twp jfliyto- 
litharia, these chiefly constituting the flint-earth itortion 
of the dust. The iron was composed of'the gadionilla, 
aud ‘ the carbonic chalk earth corresponded tol4rably - 
well to the smaller number of poiytbalamia.’ 4'he 
uniforin character of the epccimens obtais^ at in¬ 
tervals over so long a course of years is-especially 
rumarkchle. ■ 

, _> To turn, now, for a few moment* to the leeond 
phenomenon indicated in our tide. In Oetobcc 1846, ;a 
fcarihl and fririous hurricane visited Eypn itod 
district between that city and Grennhk^tu^g whitdi 
occurred a Ml of blood-rain. A number of were 
caught and preserved, and when the indidiito hM 
I'evaporatod, there wws seen the same kind nf 
yellowish-brown or red coIour--->aa4hittjWhhfltM4'fi^tt' 
in a dry state oa’’the.ocoa«oiu ' 

Th% strictest pain* were taken to 
not the common dust swept 

ipf wind; and wh^ Iflaced uoder ^it 
exhibited a greater 

I tormationa thanHhe former .ksiahee*.'' '%noUtliana 
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ophttialinic' patients gfenerally sutferc'd IJ relapse, and 
an iinijsoal number <rf newnesses soon awer pi^ented 
themselves.' Were such neavy sand-storms ol' f:&uent 
occurrcliee, diseases of the visual organs would wrevail 
to a destructive extent.’ • I v 

, These showers sometimes spread o*crVveral pro¬ 
vinces at once, and far out to sea. The Chinese call 
them yellow-sand. Tlioir source is the great desert of 
(aobf, or Sand-Ocean, more tlnaii 2000 miles long, and 
from 300 to 400i'broad, in the interior of Asia. Ur 
M*Gowan states, that tlie faH,ainoiinted to ten grains 
per square foot, but without sj)ocifying wliether this 
quantity includes tlie whole duration of shower. 

. Baring calms, it remains suspended. Tlio dust thus 
raised from the Mongoli.in st-'ppes gi/es tlie peculiar 
tinge to the Yellow Sea. '■ e 

Notwithstanding the annoyance of these dust-Sliower.s, 
tlioy have a valuable compensation. 'i'lie Cliinc.se, 
whose closeness of observation in aOTicultnrai matters 
is well known, as'sert that they are .always followed by 
n fruitful season—not, it true, ns <-ause, hut as efiecd. 

Tlie explanation is, tiiat tlie soil of tlie provinces most 
subject to tlic visitation, lieing of a compact diameter, 
is loosened and lightened by tlie sand home on the 
wind from tlie Tntavian plains, and at tlie same time, 
tlie lighter fertilising matters carried away by tlie 
great rivers arc C^placed; and tlius, that whicli at 
first siglit appears an unmitigated evil, heeonies tlie 
cause of good liarvcsts, for tliry invariably follow a 
fall of sand. 


THE CITY INQUEST EOll THE TOOK. 

I KEEP a shop in the City, and open it every iiiorii- 
ing as How Ciiureh liells are ringing out eight 
o’tdock. 1 pay a very lir.ivy rent, as well us Queen's 
taxes and poor’s - ra tes; and I could do iioitlun-, to 
say nothing of iiiaintaining my family, if I did not 
mind my business, and work hard. Hut by the help 
of constant attention and industry, I am liapiiy to .sai-, 
1 am able to make my shop ketp me and niy family 
too, wllidi it does comfortably, anil lifts me, in some 
sort, above tlie world, and enables me to bi.ir llio 
character, wliieh I should always like to retain, of a 
, rosiMjctahlc man. 

^^'c dwellers in London City proper arc supposed to 
entertain a very Iiigli regard for respeetability, and .so 
we do; and 1 am going pow to detail tlie operations of 
wliat, I sujipose, must be called an institutiftn altogether 
pt'culinr fti tlie City, of w Iiicli tlie world out of tlie Cify 
knows very little, and wliich ha.s lieen in iKutig I don’t 
know Jiow many centuries — before tliere were any 
poor-laws, or any ‘ good (iuoen Bessand wliicll must 
have been a respectable affai^—if* I am any judge of 
»wliat that means—from tlie very first, whenever that 
was. It i^fl good thing to relieve ne4e.ssit»,' in any 
shape, tgiu a better tiling to hcli) it to help itself; hut 
to dispense chaitty without doing a misehief in some 
Avay or otlier, cither by rewarding imposture, encourag¬ 
ing idleness, or repressing the springs of sidf-relbc: , •. 
or self-exertion, is about the , hardest iinsiness I have 
ever had to do with, and I liave had some knotty afiTatrs 
to get tlirough in my time. Now, tjic various warfs of 
. the City do every year, I think, manage this dii^ult 
matter very carefully and efliciently, tlmugh not with- 
htft trouble; and as I think their mode 

- lOf example, I ha^e mod^ up my 

i»anMK>' !et the public *know Boraothing about the 
which comes off in December 
ye<ir, IJWkfve it will be a novelty'to most 
.r^ple out of tlie City lipiita, and to not a few witliin 


them as well. W^it,I know About H, I have derived 
from experience: that, indeed, is all I have to relate j 
and when I have told my '^le, the reader will he as 
wise as I am, iii this respect at least. ^ 

About 'tho middle of last December, I received a 
citation to attend a wardmeto, to be held in the schbol- 
rwim of my parish. I was in expectation of this 
summons, as, tlie parishioners being called upon in 
rotation, I knew tlmt ray tarn would como on upon this 
occasion. Tlio number of .tradesmen, who must be all 
of respcctpblc Character, summoned to the first meet¬ 
ing, is always greater than the number required to 
Serve on tlie inquest, hecau.s0 isnany find it very incon¬ 
venient, and others find it impossible, to give tlieir 
services. Valid excuse.s arc admitted in plea against 
the pcrformaiico of the duty; but a frivolous excuse is 
not allowed; and a tradesman, whoso turn it is to 
serve, if he can prefer no good reason for not serving, 
iiinst serve or pay tlie fine. Six guineas is the heavy 
I>eualty inflicted upon a recusant who declines service 
altogi'tlicr. Tips pridiininary meeting is called merely 
to insure a snfljcicnt company to be in attendance in 

tlic lestry of-Cliiu'cli, at the general wardmote 

Irdd on St Tlionias's Daj'. 

After an early brciakfast on the mornjng of the day 
hlKive named, I repaired to tlio vestry, whicli ivas very 
fully altciiik.l, and wlieri', in tlio ctiurscof tlie forenoon, 
tlie eoninion-coimcilmen for tlie ward were elected for 
the cii.'iuing j'car, and, their election settled, w'ere all 
duly n(hnoni.slied respecting their duties by the cliair- 
iioiii. Tlieii, from tlic number of respectable trades¬ 
men in r.ttendimec, myself and eleven utliers were 
elected to prosecute the inquest for that year on beliolf 
of tlio poor; and we in our turn were admonished 
liy Itie same autliority, that wo wem not to compass 
any trea.min, nor to conspire against Her Majesty the 
Queen -than wliich, lam very sure, notliing could Iiavc 
lieen further from our tliouglits. The inquest being 
thus incorporated, wc iiroceedod to elect a foreman and a 
treasurer, and to decree fino.s for non-attendance; The 
fines verc aiiprojiriatod to the pnyment of expenses, 
no imrt of the money collected being nv-ailable for any 
otlier purpose than tliat of charity. The collection 
commuiiceil by a contribution from each membor of 
tlic inquest, e.icli giving liberally, and setting a gene¬ 
rous example. All tlieso necessary preliniinarics lieing 
^settled, every man of us got into a handsome clo.xk, 
trimmed with fur, hired for the occasion, at a cost of 
five sliilliiigs per head, and, witli the beadle of tlio ward 
blazing in scarlet and gold, pacin.g majestically beneath a 
three-eoniored hat, and pushing a ponderous gold mace 
in advance, u’e were marched off to Guildhall, to pass 
mustci before Gog and Magog, and to bo preaehted to 
jjiis worsliip the lord mayor. His lordship, who was 
I surroumled by a staff of olfieials in gorgeous liveries, 
^. 1 ? very glad to sec us: indeed he told u« so—said 
*th.at he was extremely gratified at reoeivlj^ so highly 
respectable a company, and expressed morq than niyv* 
his satisfaction at finding that we were so ready to act 
in the cause of clmrity as to sacrifice our Valuable tihie, 
#nd unite together the succour of the distresseii. 
He addressed us, in fact, for nearly A Hiinuio. and a 
lialfj after Which, as time was pwssing; i*id oai^Weiw 
waifing to he presented, we were to 

a side-door, end made a cMt, tho 

street, whent® wg marched bock to the vestiy to dis¬ 
robe, with tho exception of some frw of our number, 
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who knowing tliat the business of Ae charity was done 
for the day, j^bandonod their cloaldi to tlie care of the 
owner, who contrives gei^rally to be in attendance at 
this critical mbmciit, and' proceeded to look after tlicir 
own private affairs. We all met, howev|'r, in the 
evening, and partook of a substantial dinner, to wl^ch, 
according to a custom wbh:h has prevailed from time 
immemorial, the churiili-wardens of tlie parisli niid tlic 
foreman and treasurer of tl* inquest of the preceding 
year were invited. The dinner wont off, a.s a dinner 
should do, with perfect liafmony and frood-feoling; and 
some 'very excellent siieechas were made on the subject 
of the inquest—its undeniable olfieaey^uid nullity, and 
its great antiquity. We broke up at a sober liour, 
each member being chwged to present bimself at the 
vestry at nine in tlic morning on that day week, umW ■ 
the penalty of half-n-guinea. 

It would have suited iny interests very well, vhen 
ihe day came round, to have forfeited my half-guinea, 
and have attended exclusively to my own busiiu-ss ; 
but judging it more to my credit to go through with 
the work I liacl undertaken, I was at my post, together 
with several of my colleagues, before the hour had 
struck. Some of our members did no| come at all the 
first day, but sent their half-guintfls; others, having to 
come in from the suburbs before onniibas-tirnc, arrived 
too late, and were lined in smaller sums for the breiieb 
of punctuality, ^ur party being at lei> ;tli complete ,*o 
the number of ten, we indne our cloaks, and, pioneered 
by the ward-beadle with his f ierous mace, we sallj' 
forth to feel the charitable pulse of several p.iri.slies. 
Ten good men and true, swathed to the eliiii in volu¬ 
minous folds of bro.a(l-clotli fringed with fur, ami 
headed by the ample propel tion.s of the mace-bearer in 
scarlet and cloth of gold; our apparition, and our 
mission too, were plainly a nijstery to the major part 
of the population, wdio, seeing us but once a year, 
and tlieii but liionientarilj’, ns the procession einerge.s 
suddenly from one door to plunge into another, do not 
very well know what to make of it. ‘ Is that there a 
biiryin’ or a marryin’?’ ‘ What’s tlint lot o' fellows 
after?’ ‘What's up now-, Jem?’ — such are a few 
of the inquiries which from time to lime testified 
the astonishment of the uninitiated; to all of whieli 
our imperturbable leader ojiposed a face us impenetrable 
as that of the sphinx of the desert. We should have 
been sadly at ii loss, by the way, without hiTn. He 
knew every soul iu tlic whole ward who would come 
down to the extent of a sixiienee fi'r the sake of the 
poor ; and be led bis small pbahuix boldly to the charge 
through all impediments. Under his guidance, we did 
what certainly we should never liavc attempted without 
it. We stormed the stout citadels of the merchants, 
and carried their strongholds up as high as ^le tliirS' 
and fourtli floors, and captured many a poor man’s 
dinner from the very jaws of the cash box'. Wc dived 
into cellars, and crouelied and crept into subterranean 
dena. We threaded muddy lanes, and wandered among 
bewildering wharfs, and mounted lofts and shed.*!, ami 
squeezed ourselves into all sorts of out-of-the-way 
slums. We climbed ladders lending up into cTeaking 
timber gnlierH’s, and got into regions of old ^nnk.s and 
'Cobwebs, dim witli dust anil odorous with alNi^^ 
smolls, We assailed the scholar at his studies, and tftc 
crafts'mitn at his labour, and from all .and each we met 
witb a eourteous reception, and gathered the sinews of 
heUovoleace. The dispositions of men vary in few 
things uam<B tUmt in their several inodes of conferring 
• ayourii. Sotne of our most liberal donors thoughtful)|' 
s^ theit; tM^otmtes to the vestry, to save us the 
tbem; others, mi the contrary, 
leria^^:^^iipaIno ^ tlieir gifts, by kceinng usw'oarlly 
oQt A ,barber, vi^hom we found 

at bis o^beit^bl^s8y"’w^‘l^g' a w,ig, itnd whose diminu¬ 
tive crib tvoffld'ridt'ooditk^ lialfouf company,'apologised 
because' It vasmot lii Idsi pmvbT-to do mmm for us, and 


then diffldenijy^ tendered a guinea. A portly dqalor in 
feminbic luxuries talked largely of the claim| of our 
indigent brethren, and the safred obligations of charity, 
and wluud up his sonorous homily with the edimkx of 
half-(ferow'n. Wo found one burly gentleman, burled 
up to the elbows in lud-tape and legal documents, who 
professed a perfect horror, a rooted antipathy, to the 
poor in every sliaiic, and who had a decided conviction 
that iKiverty was a nuisance which ought to he put 
down. 'Wlieri he had s.vid all this,»and a great deal 
more, he very consistently*lent a h.iiul towards abating 
tlie nui.saiice, by presenting us with a (xmtribution of 
double bw usual annual subscription. When wc hail 
got out<if eavsliot, our experiencod cliaperon remarkerl 
to me: ‘ Wlii*li 1 herej hin* agoin’ on so, I kiiowed 
ho wasavgoiu’ to come down 'ansoine. He’s a wery 
|ljee geneliuau, what enjoy s a grumble, and don’t mind 
paying for it! ’ 

Onv domiciliary visits occupied between throe and 
four (lays, and thj rain fell in torrents during the whole 
time. We were wet tlirougl^in spite of the cloaks we 
wore, but eaiivnssed tlie whole district .snceessfnlly 
iiotwitlistaiidiiig, and ]irobably collected every sbilling 
tliat vuis to be g-of. (for guide had so often felt the 
pulse of the whole ward in tliis way', that he never 
siiflerod u.s to waste our time or* our deitiands upon 
tho.se wlioni be knew to be impij)iMicable; and thus 
we got tbroiigb the business nnieb mojv quickly, as well 
as more prosjieronsly', thiin we could possibly have done 
had we been left to our own resources. The result of 
our united labours wins a pursi* of nearly L.UOO; and now 
eamo the more pleasant part of our duty' —the distribu¬ 
tion of alms, at a .season wlieii poverty is most severely 
felt, to Hie most deserving of the most needy. 

The distribution took iilaee a few days after the 
collection w.is fiiiisbed. In tlft interim, blank tickets 
bad been distributed to such of the donors as chose to 
receive tliein, upon which they insejibed the ii.anics of 
the poor persons wliom tliey recommended for relief. 
The vestry where w e w ere elected was the scene of tlie 
distrilmtioii. The hoity of the elini-eh was allottisl for 
the aeeonmiodaliou of the poor ticket - holders, who 
formed a miuierous and very motley' crowd, and who 
were called in to receive, their dole in rotation, by the 
vvard-beadle, from a list which he had prepared. I 
suspect, however, that the systeaw of rotation was not 
very rigidly observed, inasmuch as lialf-a-dozen women, 
witli squalling ehildren iu their arms, were among the 
very first who were called in and dealt with, by wliMi 
nieai\s something like peace and quietness were obtained 
while the cfciims of the crowd of the remaining apjili- 
cants were severally considered. Wliat follt^ved was a 
very dili'ereiit atliiir from that which transpires weekly ■ 
at the parish pay - table. 1 have been cbnreU-W'arden, 
overseer, and guanlian of various parishes in my time, 
and I have seen the po|jr in all eonditiens and under all 
I'ircumst.aiices, aiufl tlu^ight I knew them well enough; 
but I derived a nuiv lesson now, and learned that it i# 
possibleri<)r Ihimaifity to undergo the dir^I^isfortunes 
without losing heart and hope — to drainHg! cup of 
ini.sery to the dregs witliout Ix'comin# utterly selSah—■ 
‘and to be long immersed in the lowest depths of neces- 
and yet be human still. I shall describe one or 
TWO of these hapless claimants uimn the beijevoloncq of 
' their wealthy fellow'-citizens, iiremlsing that ai :^w of 
them only' are the recipients of parish pay, Tll^ see 
no.^isgraco, perhaps, in p.<irticipating in U voluntaty 
ahift, because it is voluntary, and, as such, cannot lie 
regarded as the peculiar property of that numerous 
.^nss who assert and maintaiu a life-interest in com¬ 
pulsory funds^gally levied for their support, 

One of th# first who sceaied to attract general sym¬ 
pathy was an old map, trembling on the very verge 
of the grave, who had outlived ^most every faculty 
of mind and body. He eotald wgJg giidj? tiy instinct, 
advancing his foot mechjamically, to save himself from’ 
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cans of theihaelve*,. whenever they lioet to consider the 
wants-of the poor. I may perha^ be allowed to say,' 
tliat when yrp have a fbait, we pay for ,it; and that not 
one farthidg of any collection made in the City for the 
poor Was ever, to my knowledge, appropria^d to any 
other pnrposo. As a respectable man, I, for one, w^uld 
never cowbtenance any intwimissiou of that kind. ^ 

occasional notes. 

tONPOK Cau itEroRitr. 

Iv John Bull were not, witli all hi's grumbling, one of 
the most patient animals in existence,*hc ocgild never 
have endured so long the cabs whicli ho has to employ 
for the conveyance of his person through the streets 
of his naetropolis. They are very poorly Ihrnishcd 
nasty, far bdow sinular conveyances in any cou*, 
nental city with which we arc acquainted. Greater fault 
still is to be found with the drivers, a large proiwrtion 
of wliom arc so prone to overrcacli, that it is hardly 
possible to settle for their fares without a squabble. 
Our experience leads us to say, that at an average 
a stranger pays 30 per cent, above tlie proper sum, 
besides having his temper in almos^ every instance 
raffled to some extent by the sense of liavhig no 
adequate protection from tlie rudeness of ibis class 
qf men. .I'or a lady, there seems to be no cliiinee of 
escape but by tWfi alternative of son>'' enoniums ov'*r- 
charge. Altogether, this department of iiob.ie economy 
in London is in a most nr' jsfactory state. Most 
people avoid using tliesc street vehicles vfhenever they 
can, and this is especially true of strangers. We can 
state as a fact, that a x>rovincial gimtleman of our 
acquaintance is accustomed to take the inconvenience 
of the cab-system into account in deliberating wbetlior 
be shall have a month of London life or not. It is 
one of the repelling considerations, to a degree that the 
Londoners themselves are not aw'fire of. 

In an age of such exquisite eontrivanec and precision 
in mechanical and commercial matters, it might liavo 
been anticipated that the bad system of London cabs 
could not long survive. All dishonest businesses write 
their own doom. Those only thrive wliieii siueerely 
seek the good of the public. Accordingly, it is not sur¬ 
prising, at a time when one-and-.a-half per cent, is a fact 
in banking, to find two. large aud powerful conipanies 
getting up to supersede the bad, old, dear, cheating cabs 
with a new and civilised set. It is proiiosed by'one of 
these bodies to ‘provide for the public a superior class 
of carnages, horses, and drivers, at reduced and definite 
farbs j to afford the utmost possible security for jiropcrty, 
and especially prompt and easy redress of complaints.’ 
With better vehicles at three-fourths of the present 
Clurges—namely, 6d. a mile—and these to bo %jttled ftfr 
in a manner which will preclude disputes, this company 
deserves, and will be sure to obtain, the public patronage. 
One good feature of the proposed arrangements will, wo 
thinlE, be highly satisfactory: the company will form a 
suffleient magistracy in itself to give quick and easy 
>edrMs in the case of eny wrong. But, indedd, from 
the procauiimiB taken as to the employment of drivers, 
and, tlie hold which the company will have ^ver tlieni,' 
through the medium of guarantee and their own 
In a beneSt-ftmd, It seems to us that tlie good condti^ 
(if ^ ^Biea' towards their ‘fores’ must cflectually 
.IScnred. The other company proposes to have two 
hlMMs cif 'yiebiclos — one at 8d. a^ the other at 4d. a 
^e; and it eontemplates the use of a mechanism for 
i&dk^rtiag the distance paesed over. We most earnestly 
..that totb companies will succeed in establishing 
thattiihhroi kiai earraing in improvement so important 
thtoe^t. * 

,‘'I tmo in tutn, but it is expen- 

wye '^dii%, one of the poor 


needlewomen',' whom Mr Sydney Herbert’s Eemalo 
EmigMtion hbrnd has enabled to obtain a con^ortable 
homemt Adelaide. Well might sbe crnnpleun of the 
expenle. When at home, she could send a letter to 
the n'fitt distant corner of the United Kingdom for a 
penny. In Australia, she finds that the cost of sending 
a letter to her mother in London is a shilling. It is 
strange that the colonists do not make an outcry about 
80 extravagant a charge. t)f all the anonpiltes in. 
English legislation, our colonial postage-system is 
certainly one of the impost glaring; and yet, in the 
inidst of so much eilbrt for emigration and colonisa¬ 
tion, hardly any one seems to lie aware of it. The 
IK'opIo ®r England, Ireland, ansi Scotland have, tor ' 
tlie Inst twelvt^ years* ei|joyc<i the incalculable benefits 
of I’cnay-i’ostagc, but tlicy have never thought of 
jcxteiiding its blessings to their follow - countrymen, 
scattered abroad among our various colonics over the 
whole surface of the globe. 

Under the old (rear system, the cost of sending a letter 
home from any of the coloiiif.s was not felt so much as 
it is now. The emigrant, before be left homc^ liad always 
been ac<;ustom<?d to jiay from 9d. to Js. 2d. for letters 
from distant parts of tlie (Jiiited Kingdom, and he 
could not complain at finding tiis postage fVom Canada 
or Australia to tlie motlier-conntry only a little dearer. 
Hut the case lias been ciitircdy flanged since Mow- 
land nill’s x'lan canio into operation. Wliat seemed 
a moderate rate before that great improvement took 
place, is now an exorbitant charge, wliioh no work¬ 
ing-man will pay very frequently. In this, as in 
most otlier affairs, it is not the nctuul bnt the com¬ 
parative cost of the article wbicli makes it seem 
dear. To a piT.son who lias recently left his native 
land, and who is probably still sufi'ering from kome- 
sickiiess, a letter from any bdloved friend or relative 
is worth fur more than many sliillings; indeed, the 
value cannot be estimated in sterling coin. But, un¬ 
fortunately, the first mode in which the emigrant 
discovers tliat the social luxury of correspondence has- 
advanced 1100 per cedt. in in-ice, is not in the tempting 
sliape of a letter from home. He must first write to his 
friends befiire he can expect tliem to write to him, and 
tliat is a task which nine persons out of ten, on the 
most ciiaritablo calculation, are very strongly tempted 
to jirocrastinatc, from day to day, even without any 
pecuniary obstacle. But how much stronger tlie 
temptation to put oflf the writing of ‘ that letter ’ from 
(lay to day for weeks, and at last for months, wheirjtflt^ 
poor emigrant, still struggling witli difflcultiea, finds* 
that, instc(»d of only a penny for each letter, he must 
now pay a shilling ? What wonder though many 
thoiisaiids, who have left friends and relatives beliind 
tliem, all anxiously on the outlook for some tidings of 
their welfare, should defer the task of writing'home for 
a month or two, find^pg it so dear; and, having go't 
oyer the first fetfr morphs, gradually become careless, 
and never write homo at all ? There are few peoplh 
who hale not knoWn many instances of ^fe||,kind; Mid. 
-wo have little doubt that it is owing mamjy to this 
cause that they have given up all cotrcspoudence with 
the old country. 

_J.t is strange that Mr Sydney Herbert, Mrs dueholm, 
yE(! the rest of those honourable men and women who 
have taken so much pains to promote emigration, 
should not have seen the importance of, oMaining 
co^nial postage reform. Mr Gibbon Wakefield in his 
E^land and Atmrica, published nearly, twenty years> 
ago, lays much stress upon the impulse which healthy 
emigration to our colonies would derive from any 
meastftq whiiih should enablo the poorer class of emi¬ 
grants to wiSte home motaitficequenlly. As a proof of 
tluB, he remarks, that tha great emigration ftom Eng¬ 
land, which had recently taken (ma^—Mi inmease of 
about 200 per cent, over fori^S years—liad been 
mktnly caused fsj the publteaticm; of lett^ ftem poor 










en>1({mot« to their friend* at home, wthaviewto 
encoora^ su^ correspondence, he eug!f;est» tlidt, for 
some year* after their dtrh’al in a colony, poof emi¬ 
grants should be aliirwed the privilege of sendini their 
letter* free of postage. Thanks to Howland 1^1, we 
liave learned ttiat letters can be carried at so very 
, small a cost, that even the poor can afford to pay the 
sum charged by the post-office authorities in this 
countsry; and it requires little more than a stroke of 
the colonial secretary’s pen to extend the same invalu¬ 
able privilege to the tliousnnds^of emigrants wbo leave 
, this country every month for some one or other of our 
numerous colonies. What Mr Gibbon Wakc^Jeld says 
oS'the frec-postage plan of that time, woubl apply with 
nearly equal foreo to tlic prigxised Cfllonial I’cnny- 
I'ostage:—‘ In this way, not only would th« nscess.iry 
evil of going to a colony be diminished—tiiat is, tiie 
emigrants would depart witli the iiU'asant assurance of 
being able to communicate with their friends at lioiuo— 
but the poorer classes in tiie niotlier-eountry would 
always hear the truth as ty tiie jirospci'ts of eniignuits ; 
and not only the truth, but truth in whieli they would 
not .suspect any fiilscluiod.’ He goes on to s.ay, tliat 
tlie statements publistied about tliat time, by an emi¬ 
gration-board sitting in Downing Street, shewing wliat 
high wages»wero ohtainalile in tlio eolonies, ‘though 
perfectly true, hav» not lieeii received with implicit 
faith by the li.'vrnsseu, and.tberefore suspicious class to 
wliom they were addressed : nor would any statements 
made by the government ever obtain so inncli credit as 
letters from the oniigrants tlieinselvcs.’ All who liave 
ever paid any attention to the subject of emigration, 
and wlio have mixed familiarly among the jioorer 
classes, will agree willi Mr Wakefield. All the govern¬ 
ment returns tliat ever were made, backed by ever so 
many extracts from cAlouiul newspapers, aliout tiie 
liigli rate of wages, ami the clieapness of iirovisions, 

. will nut make halt« the iiniiressiun upon a ]>uor iniiii 
which a single letter from an emigrant brother, a swi, 
or a trustw'orthy friend, will produce. 

W’e should be glad to see the cbulitry rouse itself on 
this important question^^ regarding which numerous 
meetings have already boon lield. 

SUllVEYINfi VOTAG15 OF TIIE 
liATTLESNAKK. 

Since war w»‘ut out of fa.shion, many oflleers of tlie 
jBv^ish navy have bcsai emiiloyed in exploring seas, 
'and surveying coasts, in different p.irts of tlie world, 
for the laudable purpose of fiicilitating niiviif.ition ; anil 
there wouW bo little Iiarm in supposing, that there 
miglit,bc as much glory in verifying the ]iusition and 
extent of a siioal or sunken rock, as in capturing an 
enemy’s frigate. At all events, tlicse surveying voyages 
furnisli useful occupation, not unattended witli diiiigor; 
and tliey involve the neeessity i.ir a gooil deal of hard 
ifrork, of a dry and toclmicol chiuau'ter, thriK.* years 
being the ti|jj^^sually allotted to a Ai-uise.* • Afistrulin, 
owing to (the dangerous eharatiter of its northern and 
eastern shores, haf been the scene of numerous surveys, 
.among the latest of which was that by Captain Black¬ 
wood in the Fly. One important result of this Bur^»v 
was the finding of a passage through tliC groat Barrier 
llcef for vessels navigating Torres Hfrait; but as 
•more titan one passage was considered essential to the 
safety of a route so mneli frequente*!, the Jlattlesmke 
was commissioned, in September 1840, for a furtflcr 
snrvey, to be carried on in what is called the Coral 
Sea, having New Guinea, tlie Luuisiailc Arcliipclago, 

. and the continent of Australia, as its boiAdaries* 

, .i.— -...- .t' - Sk - 

4 ^^anwtivc of the Voy^e of 11. M.e. niutlosuakc, oonunanded 
tka {ate Oaptttin'-OWMI stiinloy, durlnu tbe yean 
IhcldjUn* lUscovurlus sedk^urreys Jn Now Uiiinoa, the £duisindo 
A«. lie. John Mncgilllrray, KU.G.S., Naturalist 
laindos: Dodue. 2 vole. 8vo. 


After, some montjft spent in preliminary examination 
‘ of different part* oPthc Australian shores imd seasj the 
MattlesnciFe sailed ftxmi Sydaey, at the end of April 
] 848, for the main object of her cr-uise; She lied tlie 
Bramble, % small schooner, as tender, and was accom¬ 
panied by the Tam o’ Sbanter, a vessel chartered for 
the eonveyaneo of Mr Kamiedy’s expoditiiSn, whidi 
was to land’at Kockingham Bay, 1200 miles to tho 
northward, ‘ and exjilore ^hc country to tlie eastward 
of the dividing range, runnjiig alohg the north-east 
coast of Australia, at a variable distance from the 
sliore, and tcrmjuating at Ctape York.' Having assisted 
ill landing tliis party, and arranged to meet them at 
flic lieiul of Priiieesi Charlotte’s Bay, on their toilsome, 
and, as it provi'ii, disastrous*ovcrlhijd jmimey, the 
*sliips pui-siie<l their route, and soon coinmenced a 
scries of triangulations, wliieh were continued without 
a break for more tliaii dOD miles. The Bramble waited 
ten days at the apjiointed rendezvous williout seeing 
aiiytliing of the overland expeilition, whiith, as it 
afterwards apjicared, did not reach the same latitude 
until two months later, and then at a considerable 
distance from the coast. 

Ill (fetoher. tljo vessels were at Cape York, waiting 
for Mr Kennedy, and reeei\ing sniqilics from a storc- 
sliip despatched from Sydney, and letters ftoni the 
‘ jiost-oliiee’ on Booliy Island. In bis capacity as 
naruralist and etbnologist, !Mr MaAgillivray made 
frequent excursions, eolleeliiig plants and animals, 
and words fiir a vociibulary. 'I'lu' natives arc describeil 
as inordinal efy fond of smoking wlieiiever tliey can get 
cliohi, as they call toliaeeo. ‘'riie i»ipt‘—which i.s.a 
jtieee of bamlKxi .as tliiek as tho arm, and two or three 
feet long -is first filled with fol'aceo-smoke, and tlicn 
handl'd round the eonipaiiy, seated on the ground in a 
riii,g; eaeli takes a long iiiiialation, and passes the' pipe 
to Ids iieiglibour, slowly allowing tlie smoke to exhale. 
Oil several occasions at Cape York,’ continues the 
author, ‘ I have seen a native so affected by n single 
inhalation, as to lie rendered nearly senseless, with the 
jierspii-.ilion bursting out at every jionv and require a 
drnuglit of water to restore him ; and although myself 
a smoker, yet, on tlie only occasion when I tried tliis 
modi' of u-sing tobacco, tlio. sensations, of nausea and 
faintness were ]>voilui'i'd.’ There is something new in 
till' idc.'j of taking Mliiffs of ready-made smoke, wliich 
iiiiglit iK'riiaps lie turned to aeeoiiiit by enterprising 
purveyors of social enjoyments on Ibis siiie of tlio 
worM. 

After the abortive attempt to establish tho colony 
of ‘North Australia’ at I’ort Curtis, at a cost <if 
Ij.1 .'>,000, and tho almnduiiinent of Port Essington, it 
in not tuiiulercsting to learn that Cape York presents 
ifiany iitgfural capabilities for a settlement. 'There is 
a goixl liarbour, safe anchorage, abundance of fresh 
water all the year round, and a moderate extent of 
cultivable land, all of wliii'li will help to comftitnto it 
a desirable coaling station fur tlic contemplated lino 
of steamers from Sydney to Singapore and India. I'ho 
Port-Eiisington experiment was so complete a fafluro, 
that after trying for eleven years, the oolonists were 
'‘not cveii^ble to keep themselves in fresh vegetables.’ 
..i ^ev y/iiatclY. but little ciiconrageuieut was ever offered 
'to iiermancnt settlers, or the disappointments caused 
by an unproductive soil and unhealthy cliinftto would 
have lioen peatly multiplied. A singular example' of 
tlie leje talionm occurred aniMig the natives at i tltJs 
place. One of them having been severely ★oundod ito 
pftnishment for an offbneo, tho penalty was «oniii^red 
too severe, and ‘ it was finally determined ti]^n 
Munjerrijo’s recovery, the two natives wltoltad wdittid^t 
him should ofibr thedr heads to him to-be ^ith 
a club—the usual way, it would spiiear, setting 
such matters.' •" ■, 

Here we find, too, another of tfer^: jidiStaataSi of 
intelligence in a native, the more extraordinary iriion, 
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contfagted with the Jow, mentfii coAition’ of the abori- difficulty occurred, ns the ynms wore brought down very 
ginea iu gencmj. Sir Thomas flitchell, aird other slowlA—two or tliroeut a time; but at length tfie first 

A a*!!^****!]!^*^ A«u*am11#SMa a-rviTilArtwi likjsA.'.lk __ a . . w * * m> 


Australian travellers, hoge spoken of their ocutely- 


as completed, and tlift nxo handed over. 


detained by rainy weather at my cuinp, I was busy joy, laugliing and screnniing, and flourishing tlie axe 
In skinning a fish; Neiumti watched mo attentively over his head. After this eoinmencc’incnt, tlie harter- 
for some time, and then withdrew, but returned in iiig went on briskly, amidst a greats deal of uproar— 
half an hour attcra'ards yfith the skin of another fisli the men jiassing bctw^civ the village and tlie beach 
in his hand, prepared by liiijiself, and so well done, too, at full spei-d, ailh basketfuls of yarns, and too intent 
that it was added to the collection. He went witli us on getting' (he /cimm kelumai (iron axes) to think of 
to Singapore, Java, and Sydney, and, from Iris great anytliin" else.’ In this way, SOS pounds of yams 
goodJhumour, became % favourite, with all onboard— uei-e eollecteil,'* at a errst ofirrhout ii half-i>oniiy per 
picking up the English-language with facility, nn^rtioniid. • , 

readily conforming himself to our customs and th" ,^Auiong contrivanees for procuring food, the natives 
discipline of the siiip. He was very cleanly -in hi.s (Tsome of the islaiul.s train the suekiug-lish (/•.’cArans 
jK'rsonal liabits, and paid much attention to Ids dress, reimia) for the cliase in the w,ater, as dogs arc trained 
which was always kept neat and tidy. I was often to hunt on land. ^A line is made fast to the creature’s 
much amused and surprised Iry the oddity and justness tail; it is then started in piysuit of prey, and as soon • 
of his remarks upon the many strange .sights wliieli a us it has attixched itself to a turtle', or any’ other ‘ game,’ 


Voyage of this kind brougiit before lum.’ Tlie Is'cihosU 
steamer underweigh imzzled him at first; he then 
thought it was all same big cart.* only got Idni 
shingles (wooden roofing - tiles, so called^ on wbeol.s ! ’ 
Ncinniai spoke of his eouiitrymen as ‘ big fools,’ and 
held white nieiwMf such estiinatimi, that he iuliiiitee/?d 
for a voyage to England ; Imt having lieen prevented, 


(he line is hauled in, and the prize seiwired. While the 
7\‘<itt!(‘siiidv lay at anchor, a number of sucking-fishes 
took u;) tlieir quarti'rs under her Jiottoin, and whenever 
the sailors droppeil a bait overlmard, it was always 
seizeil by one of tlie 7ciiioi o', greatU to tlie aimoymice 
of tlie miglers on deck. ‘Being quite a nuisance.,’ 
writes Mr Maegillivray, ‘and useles.s as food. Jack 


returned to Port ICssingtoii, w’- e he learned to rea?l often treated them as be' would a shark, by “spritsail- 

aml write. His superioiily rendered bim%ibnoxi(ms to yarding,” or some sliii les.s refme'd nnale of torture, 

tbc older members of bis family ; .and one day, wJnle One day, simie of us, wbile walking tbe poop, had our 

on a visit to liis trilH-, ‘he was roiiM'.l from .sleoji to altenlimi direeteil to a sueking-fisb, about two ami a 


find himself surrounded by a host of savages tbirstiii'! 
for his blood. They told liiiii to vise, but be meri'ly 


half feet in Icnglli, whicli liad been made fast by the 
tail to a. billet of wood, l>y a fathom or so of spun-yarn, 


raised himself upon his elbow, and said : “If you want ami turned adrift. An iinmeiffce striped shark, appa- 
to kill me, do so wlicre, I am ; 1 won’t get up. (iive n iitly about fimrleeii feet in lengtli, whieli had been 


me a spear and elub, and I’ll figlit you all one by one ! ” 
He had scarcely spoken, when he was spt'ared from 
Ix'hind; sixtar after spear followed, and tis he lay 
writhing on the grouml, his savage miuderer.s literally 
dasiied liim to pieces witli tlieir clubs.’ 

In June 184‘J, the liattkmttlc and Uraiiihk were at 
work in the Ixmisiade Avcliipclago, liiiding out tlie 
safest cli.ninncls and auelioragea among its numerous 
rocks, shoals, and reefs. 'J'lio natives of some of llie 
islands had never seen Europeans hei'ore, .vet*M'eiii<'d 


cruising about tlie .ship all the moyiing, sailed slowly 
up, and turning slightly on one side, attempted to 
seize the secnibigly helpless liah ; imt the sucker, with 
great dexterity, mnde^iiniself fast iu a moment to tho 
sliark’s back. < )11' darted the moiisler at full speed— 

I the sucker liolding on as fast a*s a limpet to a rock, and 
I tho liillet toH'ing astern. He tlu'u rolled over and 
I over, tumbling aboiit, wlion, wt-ariod with his olforts, 

I be hay quiet for a little. Seeing»the float, the shark 


islands bad never seen Europeans hei'ore, .vet si'ciiied got it into bis moutii, and disengaging the sucker by a 
little inclined to ackiiowlcalge tho superiority of their tug on the line, made a bolt at llie lisli; but bis puny 
visitors. Tliey iniiiiifcsted but little alarai t'n wit- antagonist was again too quick, and fixing hfiltgiilL 


nessing the effects of firearms; and on one occasion 
attacked two of the sliiji’s boats with a courage and 
s«df-reliance extraordinary under tlie ein:iiiiistance.«. 
Ill general eUarmitorislics, tliey resemlde the 'J'orres 


close liohind the dorsal lin, defied tlie efforts of the 
shark to dfeeiigago liim, aUhougli he rolled over and 
over, lashing the water with his tail until it^’onmod all 
round.’ After such a spirited combat, it is somewhat 


Strait islanders; some of tliem friz their iiai%up uit* tantalising to read, tliat the fiinil result could not clearly 
a mop two feet in diameter, wear a comb nearly a lie made out; it is scarcely tiossible, however, not to 

.,■.,1 1 ™... 1 ....... . i . ... 


yard long, and bunehes of dogs’ teeth haiiging bcliiiid, 
by way of ornament, and take no little pride in adorn¬ 
ing their persons with paint and tattoo-marks, and 


wisli suei'css to (he reniprii. 

On tlie 18th Avlfeu.st,<i party landed on the coast of 
New Guinea, and paid a friendly visit to soiiio of tbff 
]’apuan,f wdid had been off to the ship, and Jbund them 


flowers and plants of strong odour. Bracelets of ]’apuaii,f wdid had been off to the ship, ajj(|!,S)und them 
various kinds are a favourite decoration, aud*amoiig less fierce and distrustful tlian tliose of islands, 
these (he moat envious ‘ is that made of a human lowe* Some of tlicm thought the musk6ts wbre water-vessels; . 
jaw, with one or inoro collar - lioncs closing ^hc upper ‘and otliers were afraid of a knife: it was too atiarp. 
side, crossing fron;! one angle to the other. iVlSis^jv excellent mimics; and one of them imitated 

tliess are the jaws of former friends or enemies,' sa.yT Tnoninglisli druininor so cleverly on an old tin-can,as 
Mr Maegillivray, * wo had no means tif asccrtiuning; to excite roars of laughter among all wtio witnessed the' 
no great value appeared to he attached to them; and it performance. Some of their dances are extraordinary, 
was oibadk-red, as a curious cirenmstance, tliat none of more resembling » fencing-match tlian inovements of 
these jaws had the teeth discoloured by tlie practice of theyight fantastic toe; and the following description of 
betel-chewing/ -■ a a dance after'nightfall is curious i—‘ On seeing a tmni- 


oiM day 
possible, 


Muatdbn *Mr Bt^y toiqilt citarge of the bartering, and dozen iieople, each carrying a bitting torch, and going 
drawing a nfunber ^bf lines upon the sandy boacb, througl^ the movements of a dantj^ At one time, they 
c.'cpmn^ that' when each lyos covered with a yrtm, he extended rapidly into line; at ondtSec, closed, dividing 
, wotud give' an.^ in 'retumt At first, some little info two parties, advancing and retreating, crossing. 
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and recroistog, and laijttog up with each other. ThU 
ooQlSiia^ fbr half fa hour) and having appoxenw been 
got up'for our amusomobt, a roekot waa sent jup for 
theirs, and a blue'light burned; but the dancilg had 
ccOoed, and the lights disappeared.’ V 

On the Ist October, the liattlfxnake was again at Cape 
York. About the middle of the month, an incident 
oocurrod which relieved tljc dulness of a period of 
inactivitv—the discovery nn<i rescue of a white woman, 
who hnd been far some time a prisoner among the 
natives. Wo shall abridge Mr^JMacgillivray's narrative 
of her story. Her name is Barbara Thomson; she was 
bom at Aberdeen, and emigrated to Non Smjth Wales 
with licr parents. About four and a half yOar^ prior lo 
the event, she had occompaniei^ her husband in a small 
cutter, to try to save some i>art of the eargt- ofwi whaler 
that had been wrecked on tlie Hampton shoal. The 
pilot missed his route, two of the crew wereilrowned by 
accident, another was left on a desert island, and at last 
the little vessel, caught by a gale' in Torres Strait, 
struck upon a roof on I’riiue of Wales Island. The 
only two men left on board were drowned in attempting 
to swim to shores, but the woman was saved by a party 
of natives, one of whom, Horoto I)y name, forced lier to 
live with him as his .wife, in whieli position she for a 
time was .exposed “ lo much eruell), owing to the 
jealousy of tlio wo^uen of the IrilKi. She event u.illy 
was saved from persecution by a singular belief preva¬ 
lent among the natives—that white })eople ai-c' the 
ghosts of departed ahorigincs—one of the principal 
among tlie blacks having V’ersuaded himself that lie 
hod found in her his long-lost daughter, after wlioni 
Barbara was named Oiom. 'J’lio head-.iuaiters of the 
tribe were on an island, and the captive fieq^uently saw 
vessels pass on their way to Toires Strait, but witiiout 
any opjiortimiljr of mulling lier ease known. Slie h.ul 
heard of the first arrival of the llutih'-vnki ami tender 
at Capo York ; and on the last visit, liad induced the 
blacks to escort her to within a short dislauee of the 
anchorage, they believing that she only-wished to shake 
liands -with her eomitrynuii, ahd would soon return, 
laden with knives, axes, and tobiuieo. Although lame, 
she hurried on, fearing lliat her couduetors might 
change their mind, and imulc towards some of tlie 
ship’s company, wlio were on shore shooting. ICxeept 
a fringe of leaves, she was i[uite n.iked, and her u])]iear- 
Rueo was so dirty and niiserable. tliat tliey look her 
for a o'a, or native woman, and paid no attention to 
Jftjt, when she called nut: ‘ I am a white woui.ui; 
^Why do you leave mey’ She was imim'diately taken 
on hoard the shiji, and but just in tilin' to est'n]ie 
from a small party of the tribe, who h.id followed to 
detain her. 

Mr Macgilllvray continues: ‘ ITiion being asked by 
Captain Stanley, whether she re.illy prt'fen-ed rem.dn- 
ing with us to accompanying khe natives back to their 
Island, as she would he (dtowoi bed fri'e clioieo in llic 
*iuattcr, she was so much agitated us to hud dilfieully ■ 
in exuresidfflg.licr thankfulness, imilAng use of fceraps of 
Ettglish ^utfflmately -witli the Kowrarega Intigiiagc, and 
thegi,’suddenly aVakening to tlie recollection that she 
was not understood, the poor creature blushed all over,' 
and with downcast eyes beat her forcliea<l with licrj^ 
hand, as if to assist in collecting her scattered though Is.' 
At length, after a pau^ she found words to say: “ Sir, 
t am a Christian, and would rather go back to my own 
friends.” At the same time, it was cemaikod by every 
ope that she had not lost the feelings of won^inly 
modesty; even after having lived so long among naked 
bl^fcS|^e seemed acutely to feel the singularity of her 
dressed only in a couple of shirts, in th% midst 
of her own, conutrymen.’ * 

^ ifiBCOi6mc» with her vvish, Mrs 'I'horoson was kept 
^ ^rd, sad had^Tcsbin given up to her cum use; 
fOgA living smd nedkal attendance soon cured the 
'.giSwiert of her tanned tnd blistered skin, nud the 


ophthalmia, wbioh di^rived het of tho sight of one 
eye. The blook Bfroto grew desperattr wlusn he found 
that she would not return to feim, and threatened to cut 
olT her hood to satisfy his vengeance—s catastrophe 
which th^ rescued woman avoided by not going on 
slu^e; and she was eventually handed over, In gooil 
condition, to her parents otf the return of the vossol to 
Sydney, at the beginning of 1880. 

Shortly afterwards, torthe great sorrow of all on 
board, Captain Stanley died, at tlie early ago Of thirty- 
eight. He had brought his*scientiflo labours to a sue- 
eessful close, and miglit hare looked forward to a brief 
period of jionouVablo repose; but tho fatigue and anxiety 
of a laborious survey in a hot climate, and the news of 
the ileeeuse of his father, the Jato Bishop of Norwich, 
deprohbud him beyond tlie power of recovery. This 
was not tiie only inelaneholy incident connected with 
the Ikattirsnah's voyage. Mr Kennedy's expedition 
luul proved a most disastrous f.iilurc. The party, ns 
we have seen, had landed in Boekingham Bay, and 
eoinnienced theii’ journey northw'ards, with a well- 
njipointed caravan of carts, Jiorses, and men, ail in high 
spirits. But more than a month elapsed before tliey 
could extricate jlieriisielves from the swiimps and scrub 
which cover that part of the country; and at tlie 
liegiiming of November, live months later, they had 
not adv iinced more than 400 miles in a direct line: 
iinietciu of the horses were dead, Ift-.J the stock of 
nrov’isioii.s nearly exhausted. Mr Kennedy tlion deter- 
inmed on ]>iisliiug forwaivks, with a light party, for 
Cape York, l.'O miles distant, whence relief vvna -to Ixs 
sent to the eight individnal.i who were left behind, 
nearly worn out with f.itiguc and exhaustion. This 
partj consisted of the leader; jnekey Jaekey, a faithful 
and intelligent native; and three of the strongest of the 
nil'll. One of the latter necidentally shot himself, and 
tlie other.two became so weak, that they also were left 
at an encampment, with ns large a supply of provisions 
us could be siinred. After incredible hardships, Jfr 
Ki'iiiiidy and his eomp-nnion readied Escaiio Eiver, 

1 wentj miles from Cape York, where they were attiu'ked 
by a p.irty of natives, while entangled in a scrub, and 
tlie gallant leader of the expedition fell a victim to 
tlieir ferocity. Tliror' siiears had entered his body, and 
.Jaekey .lackey, in simple but touching words, describes 
liih 1 ...t inonieiits. ‘Mr Kennedy,’ he asked, after 
having earned tlie wounded man out of sight of tlie 
natives. ‘ .are you gouig to leave Ine i" ‘ yes, my boy, 
I am goiie' to leave you,’ was the reply of the dying 
limn. ‘ 1 am very bad, Jnekey. You take the books, 
Jaekey, to the captiun; but not the big ones; tho 
governor will give anything for them.’ ‘I then tied 
up tlie pnpers. Ho then said: “Jaekey, give me paper, 
hud I w'jill write.” 1 gave him paper and pencil, and 
he tried to writi'; anti he then fell Jiock and died, and 
I caught him as he fell bock, and I^d him, and I then 
turned round niyself, and cried. I was crying a good 
wliile, until T got well; that was about an hour, and 
then 1 buried him. 1 dug up the ground wdth a toma¬ 
hawk, Suul covered him over with logs, Oien grass, and 
sny shirt and trousers. Tliat night I left him, near 
dark.’ 

kiickey contrived to evade the pursuers, and a week 
afterwaids got on board the schooner, which was lying 
in Tort Albany, Capo York, waiting the arrival of Mr 
Kennedy’s ex^dition. On learning tho frW result, 
tho captain sailed, in the hope of saving tlih men who 
had been left behind. Of the two who had belonged to 
ttio advani'cd partri nothing was discot'Sr^ except 
some articles of clothing, and It wss b^iswed they bad 
perished. Of the eight first left near Weymouth Bay, 
tw'o Were still alive, but in the last stag# of eidiMiiltion, 
having endured privatiwis sad luirdstdps almost without 
a parallel. ' 

'The brig Freak was subsegwnltljr despatched from 
Sydney, for the purpose of seottrihg nay papers or 
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documents, or the mortal remaina m any of the uilfor* 
tunate exp^ition. Jockey Jhckejwoa on board, and 
by raeww of his mmark*ble sagacity, led the way to 
tho respective cainps. The bones of two of the men 
were foundalso some of Mr Kennedy’s in|trument8, 
portions of his clothing, and his manuscript journal, 
which had been hidden the Iiollow of a tree; mit 
after d minute search for the place where his body had 
been buried, it could not be iiseoyered. 

We might extend this painful nimrative did our 
space permit; but wc m Jst now close, with a repom- 
mendation of the book under notice to tliosc who are 
interested in tho progress of natural V geagraphical 
discovery. 

A CELEBRATED FRENCH CLOCKMAKER. ^ 
Tiie superiority of French clocks and watches has 
been achieved only by the laborious efforts of many 
ingenious artisans. Of one of these, to wliotn France 
owes no little of its celebrity in this brancji of art, wc 
propose to speak. Brdguet was tlic name of this 
remarkable individual, lie was a native of Ncu- 
chatel, in Switzerland, and thence lA was removed, 
while young, to Versailles, for the purpose of learning 
lus business as a horologist. Ilis parents being poy, 
he found it neCtissary to rely on liis ;wn energy lor 
advancement in life. , 

At Versailles, he served a regnlar n^prcnliccship, 
during whicli his diligence in improving lilinsolf was 
almost beyond example. He became greatly attached 
to his profession; and soon, by studious perscvorance, 
liis talents were developed by real knowledge. At longtli 
the term of apprenticeship expired, and as tlie in-istcr 
M'iis expressing to tlic pupil tlic satisfaction wliich his 
g<xid conduct and diligence had given him, ho was struck 
with astonishment wlien lie replied: ‘ Master, I have a 
favour to ask of you. I feel tliat I have not always as 1 
ought employed my time, wliich was to have indcinnUicd 
you for the cares and lessons you liave spent on mo. I 
lieg of you, then, to permit me to continue with you 
three months longer without salary.’ This request con¬ 
firmed the attachment of the m£.8ter to his pupil. But 
scarcely was the apprenticeship of the latter ovqr, when 
lie lost his mother and liis stepfather, and found liiinsclf 
alone in the world with an elder sister—lieing thus 
left to provide, by his own industry, for the mainte¬ 
nance of two persons. Nevertheless, he ardently desired 
to complete his necessary studies, for lie felt that the 
knowledge of matliematics was absolutely indispensable 
to his attaining perfection in his art. This determined 
purpose conquered every obstacle. Not onlji did liB 
labour persevcringly for liis sister and liimsclf, but also 
found means to attend regularly a course of public 
lectures which the Ablie Mario was then giving at the 
CoUego Mazarin. 'i'lie professor, Iiaving remarked the 
unwearied assiduity of tlic young clockmaker, made a 
Mend of him, and delighted in considering hiiJ as ins 
beloved pupil. This friendship, founded on the truest 
esteem and .the most affectionate gratitude, qiptritotcd 
Wondrously to the progress of the student. 

The great metiunor^osis which was effected so sud¬ 
denly in the young clockmaker was very remarkable. 
There is^something very encouraging in his example, 
affordin^tfa it dooaaproof of the power of the man 
who onus himself with a determined purpose. At first, 
the struggle wjlth diffloolties appears hard,' painful^ 
almost impotviblej but onbr let there be a little per¬ 
se Veronese’^ubslanlea waplsh pno after the other, the 
way is mada tnMiiMd bf the thorns wliich Seem 
to clK^dt, TSJdJtoi; suddenly spring up, the 
reward ^ cdna^l Msd uhiyeariod l^ur. Thus it 
.was jwbf itudilmi ^prenMoe. His Ideas soon 
hxpand^ lutiv w<jtk acquhr^ .more precision; a new 


and nmore extended horizon opens before hiain. • From 
a skiiiul workman, it is not long before he becyimes an 
accouplished artist. Yet a fow years, and the name of 
Brdgi^t is celebrated. 

AUthe epoch of tho first troubles of tho Berolnt^on 
of 15%9, Broguet liad already founded tho establish¬ 
ment which has since produced so many master-pieces 
of mechanism. The most honourable, the most fiatter- 
iiig reputation was ids. One anecdote will soiN’e to 
prove tho liigh repute in whicli he '.^as held, even out 
of Franco. One day a«wiitcli, to the construction of 
which he had given his wliole attention, happened to foil 
into the Ijands of Arnold, tlic celebrated English watch- , 
maker. , He examined it with iatcrest, and survey?d 
with admiration tho siaiplicity of its mechanism, the 
^jcrfectisn of the workmanship. He could scarcely bo ! 
‘ jjjjrsiiadcd that a siiecimen thus executed could te.the 
work of French industry. Yielding to the love of his 
art, he immcdiaf|ily set out for Vans, without any 
other object tlian simply to become acquainted with 
the French artist. On arriving in Vuris, lie went 
inirnccliately to see Breguet, and soon those two men 
Were acquainted with eacli other. They seem, indeed, 
to have formed a mutual friendship. In order that 
Bre'guet might give Arnold tliC'highest token of his 
esteem and atiection, lie requested’ Jiim to Jake liis son 
witli liiin to be taught his profiysion, and tliis was 
accedeil to. 

'I'lie Revolution destroyed the first establishment of 
Br<-guet, and finally forced the great artist to seek an 
a.syium on a foreign shore. Tlicro generous assistance 
enabled him, witli his son, to continue his ingenious 
cxjierimcnts in his art. At h'ngth, having rctunied 
to Varis after two years’ absence, lie opened a new 
estahlislinient, wliich coiilinued to flourish till 1323, 
when France lost this man, tliJ iiride and boast of its 
industrial class. Breguet was member of the Institute, 
was clockmaker to the navy, ai.rt member of tlio 
Bureau of Longitude. He was indeed tho most cele¬ 
brated clockmaker of the age; he had brought to 
perfection every hninch of liis art. Nothing could 
surpass the delicacy and ingejinity of liis free escajic- 
nicnt with a maintuiniiig iiower. To him we owe 
anotlier escapcmeiit^called ‘ natural,’ in wdiich there is 
no spring, and oil is not needecH but anotlier, and 
still more iiertect one, is the doubm escapement, where 
tho precision of the contacts renders the use of oil 
equally unnecessary, and in which the waste of- ^^wer 
in the pendulum is repaired at each vibration. 

Tlie sea-watches or clironomcters of Breguet are 
famous thxbughout tlie world. It is well known that 
these watciics are every moment subject to ‘change of 
]>ositiun, from the rolling and pitching of th.e vesscL 
Breguet conceived the hold thought of enclosing the 
whole mechanism of tlic escapement and the spring in 
a circular envelope, making ‘a complete revolution 
every two minutes, 'ri* inequality of position is tbus^^ : 
as it were, equalised on that short lapse of time; tbe 
meehamkm itself producing. coraj)cnsatioa,>.v4iether tbo 
chronometer is subjected to any continuous movement, ^ 
or kept steady in an inclined or upright posltioa. 
^Brdguet did still more: ho found means to presferve ^ 
igg^larity of his chronometers even in case of fti^r . 
getting any sudden shock or fall, and this ho did by tbo 
parachute. Sir Tliomas Brisbane put one of them to 
the proof, carrying it about with him on hoTfObiwk, 
and kon iong journeys and voyages; in sixteen months, 
tlie greatest daily loss was only a second and a half— 
that is, tlic 67,000th part of a Mly'revolution. 

Sucli is the gpcouraging exmnple of Brdguct, who was 
at first only a workman. And to this he owes M's being 
the best jud^ of good w<^kmen, as ho was the best 
Mend to, them. He sought out such everywhorb, even 
in othes countries; gave them instaraction Of a 
master of the art; and treated thdln with the kind¬ 
ness of a father. They were indebted to hbn for their 
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T^perity, «nd>o owed to tlicm the }nw»fc»f feirtuneji 
and of /kme; He well uodentood the adventa^w of a 
Judicious aiif,is,km of labour, according to the ifevcral 
c^MUitiesof'artiians. By this means, bo wA able 
w mMt the demand tot pieces of his workimmship, 
not les.s jtotirkable for elegance and boaatyVthan 
for oxtretim accuracyi It may indeed be said, that 
Bnf(^et’s efforts gave a character to French horology 
that it has never lost. So much may one man do in 
his day and goia*ration to give an impetus to an 
important branch of national industry. 


" S.4INT ELIZi.nETII OF BOlIEVlA. 

• WyuM thal VO two vtro lyii^? 

Iloncath tho chnrch-ynnl sud, • « 

With our limbs »t rest in the Eri-cii earth's breast, 

And our souls at Immo n iUi Ci ud!’■t 

I Kicvnn lay roe down to sleep at night 
But in my heart 1 sing that little song: 

■The angels' hear it, ns, a pitying throng. 

They touch niy burning lids witli fingers bright. 

Like inoonbcaius-^pale, inipalpablc, anil light. 

And when roy daily pious tasks are done, 

And all my patientjerayers said one by one, 

Opd hears 1^. Scciu; it sinful in Ilis sight 

That round roy slow burnt-olfcring of quenrhod will, 

One quivering huinaU sigh creeps windlikc still ! 

That when uiy orisons in silence fail. 

Lingers one tremulous note of human wail ! 

Hear lord—spouse—hero—martyr—saint! erelong 
I think Ood Will forgive roy singing that poor song. 

A year ago, I bade my little son 
Ccar on a pilgrimage a sacred load 
Of alms ; he cried out, f,tinting on the road, 

‘ hlother, O mother, woiCd th.at this wore done !’ 

Him 1 reproved with tears, and said : ‘ ilo on. 

Nor feebly sink ^re half thy task he o’er.' 

Would not Ood say to me the same, and inoic 1 
I will not sing that song. Thou, dearest one, 

Husband—no, brother— stretch tlty steadfast hiOnd 
Across the void ! hline grasps it. Now 1 stand, 

My woman-weakness newed to strength divine. 

We'll quaff life’s aloe-cup as though ’twcie wine. 

Each to the other ; journeying on ir.iart, 

Till at heaven’s golden doors we two leap heart to hoait. 


A ?IAK'0F--WAR, OU A MAX OF PEACE, 
t will probably be lomembcred that, a few years ngo, a 
great excitement was caused hy the discovery of vast 
deposits of guano upon the island of Ich.iSoe, situiited 
on the wdlt coast of Africa. The rcuiaikable fertilising 
qualities of guano gave it great value as an article of 
oonimerce, and a large number of vessels were despatched 
from various ports to take in cargoes at the island. It 
was computed that at one time^iut less than .’lOO vessels 
were lying off Ichaboe, and as there Was no settled autho- 
*rlty to regulate the trade of the place, a scene of imlescrib- 
able cODmsmu and tumult soon pitsseiitcd itsalf. The 
crews of ji^ertb of the ships haring established themselves 
upon the tsble-lttid at the top of the island (the island 
being little more th’an A huge rock, rising with almost per-" 
pendicular cliffs from the ocean), a dispute ai'ose between 
them atid their captains, which soon proceeded to 
mutiny ou the port of the men. The only access to their 
.position being by long ladders, the men set their masters 
lU defiance, and held possession of their stronghold, which 
•..was inaccessible, except by permisaioji of the nmtii|j>ers. 
r^Tha)'<taj>tadus despatched a vessel to the Cape of 6ood 
'Uoj^, for thg pur[ioae of laying a ooraplaiiit before the 
goWlfttqfj and' soliciting his aid. The goi^rnor w^s about 


to d^patch «i*^-pB|wap~tlie oniy remedy that is gene- 
rally'Ajrogbt ofln W^ cases—when a devoted man, 

a rhissidnary at Ca^ Town, qdimed Bcrtiiam, hearing of 
the affair, represeuted to the gpveriaor his earnest desire 
to spare the effusion of bloody wild his conviction that, if 
he were allowed to proceed to the idand, he could bring 
the' quai-rel to - an amicable settlement, Bertram 
obtained tho consent Of the ifiilhorities, and the order fur 
the sailing of the man-of-^rar was suspended. He pro¬ 
ceeded to Icbaboe, and being rowed ashore, began to ascend 
one of the loftyHaddcrs. Two seamen, well armed, who 
had guard above, shouted to know who he was hud what 
lie wanted. ‘ A friend, whiT wants to speak to yon,’ was 
the reply? The guards seeing a single man,, unarmed, 
climbing fearlessly towards them, permitted him to ascend. 
He called the men round him, s^ikc kindly but faithfully 
to them, heard their complaints, and undertook to negotiate 
for them. Hu did this with so much tact and judgment, 
that a reconciliation was soon effected, and harmony 
restored between the captains mid their crows. Mr 
Bertram remained ten days with the men on the summit 
of the island, employing the time to the best advantage 
ill preaching and teaching nniong.st them. It was only on 
the plea of uigcnt duty that the iiiou would permit him 
to leave them. ^They clustered round him, as he wn.s 
about to de.scciKi fiom amongst them fur the last time; 
each was eager to wring him by the hand, and tears rolled 
down many a wen llier-beaten cheek as he bade them a 
lAit adieu. ‘ G'od bless you, sir! ’ th'ycxclainied ; ‘ you 
have been our true friend ; would that you could stay 
amongst us, for no feel that you have done us good.’ It 
will be well fill' nations when they have more faith in tho 
power of.! man of peace, and less in thal of a man-of-wai. 
- - J>on<! f'/ IWothcrliotid. 


NOTE TO INTENDING R.MIO'RANTR. 

In rejdy (o numerous corrcspoiideiits who make in- 
qiiiiy respecting the most suitable fields for emigration, 
we hare again to intimate, that vre cannot assume the 
respoii,ability of privately advising individuals on tho 
iiiHiortiiiit step nf emigrating to one place in preference 
to anotlicr. Every one is best acquainted with his own 
desires, abilities, and necessities, and should, with the 
gt’iieral nssistnncc of public opinion and the press, he 
able to make up his mind whether be should or 
should not eiiiigrate, or what distant land w'iB be to 
him lujist ansuerable and Hgtceable, With the view of 
doing ail in our power to assist in forming this resolution, 
wo have lately had prepiued, under our own inspection, a 
senes of clica]) and iicccssihle Manuals on the subject of 
Emigration ; contuiiiiiig, we believe, all desirable iiifor- 
iiiation fur those who arc disposed to emigrate; and a 
perusal of which may possibly obviate the necessity of 
seeking private counsel on any point. The Manuals may 
iw had fi«m any of the ordinary agents for supplying this 
.Tournal f they separately refer to AnsTasLlA, America, 
New Zeai.and, the Cape, and Port Natal; and in addi¬ 
tion, them is one devoted to general consideratioiis and 
directions. 'J'hc whole, however, may bo obtained bound 
in a single volume. 


« Price is, 6d. Cloth, letterei, 

.f, tTHR EMIGRANT’S MANUAL.- ' 

complete Manual for Emiosants, embracing: the latest and 
most trustworthy information, in One Volume. It ihay also be 
hod in Parts, each referring to a distlDotTiKLn oV BHiaaATioN. 
ArSTRAUA, is.—NEW .SSBALAKD, OAPBvof GOOD 

iiopK, Ac. is.-immsa ambbica, and uNraim states 

of aHKIUCA, Is. — BMIGIIATION in its Practical Attli- 
liiTiON to Individuals aDd’COMMUwmxt,'Is. 


t-fiA PTOm KiBgrtny’s.Shfnt's Troficdy. Kllsaboth, Prinoess of 
-flMuanhkUie most slacqre among the mistaken devotee saints of 
middle ages, nu^flOsd hor royal state, her Husband and 
- *nd:Sp<ilit nirlifo in tho stomost asceticism, luid in tlio 

‘ ■tntet soif-dcnyhig acts of charity. • 
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THE DINGY nous E. 

London is like a large company, -where it is necessary 


fflllgrancc'tliilt, strange as ttie matter may appear, it is 
no flWre than true. 

This dingy house is possessed by ten women, chiefly 


for the master or mistress of the Iiouso to introduce natives of France,*who form a braneli of a religious 
a great many people to each other. Everjbody in society of recent origin in tliat country, entitled, Les 
that overgrown metrojwlis has things within a few Petites Stcurs des Pauvres {Little Sisterhood for the 
doors of his residence, which, if they were suddenly Poor.) Theyliavo been in (his house* only for a few 
described to him, he would hear of witl» deep interest months, but arc already fully engaged in the business 
or extreme astonishment. Tluwe is a ]>lain back to which they have devoted thcinsejves—wlych is tlio 
street near the Haymarket, bearing the title of Great care and nurture of infirm and destitute old u’-omen. 
Windmill Street^sB which there is a birge, diiigy'^ The extraordinary thing is that tfle Sisters, though 
lookmg house standing somewhat detached, uud not most of them ai-o in their education and previous 
appearing to be in the hand' ... ordinary tenants." habits literally go about begging for the means 

Very near this, is a distinguished haunt of gaiety, very of maintaining these poor people. Everything is done, 
well whitened, and looking very smart, but which indeed, by begging; for on entering the sisterhood they 
would be no index to the character or purposes of the renounce all c.arthly possessions. They have begged 
dingy mansion. A group of dirty children will Ik’ the means of furnushing their house, and paying their 
found disporting at marbles or pitch-and-toss on the rent, which is not an incunsideyible sum; they daily 
paved recess in front; but neither would that scene beg for the food, clothes, and cordials required for 
bo found in any kind of harmony with the house itself, themselves and the objects of their jliarity. What is 


It is evidently a house with n mj stery. 


even more singular, the.se ladies in all respects serve 


Very few people would be found in tlie course of a the old women, wash for them, cook for them, act as 
day to pass out of or into Ih.at house. A blind would their nurses. They trAit themselves less kindly, for 
seldom be raised. A fashionable carriage would not out of the broken victuals on,which exclusively the 
once in a twelvemonth be seen rolling up to the gloomy house is supiiortcd, the old -w’omen always get the first 
portals. Supposing, however, that any one were to lie, selection, and the ladies only the remaining scraps. 
60 curious as to watch the house for an aftcpioon, ho It is altogether the most striking example of self-denial 
W’ould probably see two women in extraordinary dfesscs and self-devotion which has ever happened to fall 
come up to the door, apparently laden with some heavy under our attention in this country, 
piickages, shrouded under their wide black cloaks. We w’cre received in a faded old dluing-i-oom, Uy 
He would see the door opened writh some caution, and Sister whose age surprised us, for .she did not appear 
the two women would then walk in, and be seen no to be above liv e-and-twenty. Her dress consisted of 
more for that day. He might 8i>ceulate for hours eoar.so bhmk serge, and a linen cap, such as is worn 
about the business in winch these women had been ,by pwr old women in the country. She was cv’idently 
engaged, but in vain. He might make iuquirierin the a well-educated and refined English lady, who, under 
neighbourhood, but probably with as little result; a different impulse, mi;^it have very probably been 
for, in London, it must be an extraordinary family indulging at this mfimen^in the gaieties of Almacks. 

; indeed winch provokes any inquiry among neighbeurs. With great courtesy, but without for a moment 
''4nd most uhdoubtcdly the inmates of the mansion departing from the Serious manner in w’liclMBflie had 
would never think of proclaiming what they wefe, or first addressed us, she conducted us tiii^ugh thc^house, 
how they litod. ^lyd explained its various arrangements. Wo were 

Having perhaps by this time excited some cMrios^, first shewn into a large hall in the rear, whqre we, 
’we must endeavour to satisfy it. Wo happened b^' iffeAli^bout thirty little beds, only a few of whidi 
mere chance, when spending an evening witli a friend were occupied, the greater number of the inmates btfing 
in a distant part of tlie town, to hear of this house able to sit up and move about the house. Nothing 
and its tenants; and the doings and character of its could exceed the homeliness of the furniture, though 
inmates struck our mind as something so extraor- everyf ling was remarkably clean. In another dornii- 
dinary, and in some resi^cts so beautiful, that we ‘tory up stairs, we found ten or twelve bedrid women, 
resolved, if posiihlc^ to pay it a visit. -We did so one of them witltin a few months of copipleting the 
a few days therea^, under tl» conduct of a young lumdredth ye8| of her ag«{^ but able to converse. 

1 firiend, who kiiUSly UQdertook to smooth away all dim- Another-was a comparatively young .woman, who, had 
culties in tho way UT ouf; fi^ption. We can, therefore, three montlis ago had a limb amputated. A Sister, in 
I give some aoeount of house, with a tolerable her plain dark dtess, stood in this rood), ready.to attend 
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any of tiie poor wp^ienu We wes» next con^notod to a 
la^e'rooni, where a mwnW of the inmate* yere at 
dinner:. T^y roee mo^^tly at our entrance, pd we 
Imd eome dlmcalty in Inducing them to resiuie their 
seats. We were curious to see the viands, Uaewing 
that they were composed solely of tho crumH^ from 
the rich man’s tabic, and haring some idea, that 
as most of the Sisters were French, there might be 
somp sltiH shewn in putting these morsels into new and 
pal^ble forms.j,. We did not, however, find.that the 
mshes were superior to wtu\t might have been expected 
in a workhouse. The principal article was a pudding, 
composed of pounded scraps and crusts of bread, and 
Jjeaiing much the wpearance of the oatrac&l porridge 
of Scotland, Ladies attend the old ^vomoIy at table, 
acting entirely as servants d6 in a gentleman’s dining.« 
room, though only in tho limited extent tb w^tiich such 
services are r^uired at a meal so simple. It is only 
after this meal is concluded, that the ladies sit down to 
their own equally frugal fare. We were curious to 
know if they iiidulp;e In tea, considering tliis as a sort of 
micial tost of their solf*denyiiig principles. We were 
informed that tlie article is not houglit for them, on 
account of its bhhig so expensive. UseiFtca-lcavcs are 
obtained from the tables of certain families of rank, 
and are found to bS of service for tho comfort of the 
more infirm women. After the inmates are served, if 
any tea be left, it b taken by the ladies. 

We next descended to tlie kitchen, and then' found a 
young woman at work as a cook, not a Sister, Imt one, 
who may be so ere long, if slie passes lier novitiate 
successfully. Tho luagaEine of crusts and lumps of 
bread, of broken meat and cold soups, coffee and tea, 
wliich we saw here, was a curious sight. We were also 
rhewn tlie pails and baskets in wliicli the Sisters collect 
these viands. Two tg) forth every morning, and make 
- a roiiiid of several hours amongst houses where tiiey 
are iiermitted to apply. Meat goes into one compart¬ 
ment, bread intfc another. A p.ail of two divisions 
keeps a variety of things distinct from each other. 
Demurely pass the dark jjjiir along tlie crowded i 
thoroughfares of fhe metropolis, objects of nionieutary 
curiosity to many tliat pass them, but never iiausiiig 
for a moment on their charitable mission. Tlic only 
aproacli to a smilo on our conductress’s face, was 
vraen she related to us liow, on their return one after¬ 
noon, a poor woman who luid lost a cliild, traced tliein 
to tlio door, and made a disturbance there, under a 
be^f-that the cloak of one of tlieni, instead of covering 
f*coliection of broken meat, coiicc.aled her infant. 

‘ We were curious to trace the foeliiigs which actuated 
these ladies in devoting tiieinsclves to 'duties so apt 
to be i^puisivo to their class. Viewing the whole 
matter with a regard to its humane results, wo did 
not doubt that benevolence was the impulse most con-* 
cemed, directly or indirectly, though we of course knew 
that a religious sanction was(>esseptial to the scheme. 
In a conversation, howevcr,*with our conductress, we 
could not bring her to admit that mere humanity had 
anythia^itoado with it. The basfs on wtuclf they pro- 
ce^ w limply tlmt text in wliich Christ expresses Ills 
arareciatlon oi^those who give a cup of cold water in*- 
lus name. It is professedly nothing more than dn 
example of those charitable societies which arise 
nection witli the Catholic faith, and in obedience”to Tts 
prindples, and wliich requite that entire renunciation 
of the world which to a Protettant mind appears so 
objectionable. We have little doubt^ nevertheless,|ihat a 
certain amount of benevolence is a necessary, wough 
It'may not be a directly acknowledged pre-requisite for * 

. the |)rofe^on; for it is admitted tlmt some novices 
find; that &ey have not tho eocatien, and ab^don the 
wiiife others, by the grace of ^od, are enabled 
: t6.#o m. We caimot regard this idea of ‘ Vocation ’ as 
•l^etl^hg entlr^ apal't £roRi the inherent fadings. ' 
fltr as w€»qomd understand, tlie Sisters regard 


more expreisly thiWlue. of the act of obedicnco to tlic 
injunctiem of Cb«|t, ttian the feeling from which, we 
would say, the inunction sprang-r-an error, as we 
most humbly think, though Imq ojF a kind which we do 
not feel called upon to diicuis in the presence of results 
so muohdn accordance with our own best feelings. We 
would only say, tliat there is something disa^ointing 
in finding how much tlie i^hole procedure is" beheld by 
those self-devoting woown, as reflecting on tlieir own 
destinies. It appears that their patients often grumble 
both at the food and the attondance whidi they receive. 
The Sisters say, they like to meet an ungrateful old 
woman, as it rtries their humility and fortearatice: it 
makes tiie greater merit towards an end in which they 
themselves are concerned. Now, we would put all this 
aside, and think only of tlfe divinely recommended 
sentiment of tho text, as calculated in some degree to 
make our life on earth an approach to that of its 
author. It is really hypercritical, however, even to 
intimate these dissenting remarks, espociolly when our 
main end is, after all, merely to bring the puhlic into 
knowledge of an extraordinary phenomenon in iiunian 
conduct, going on in an age which seems generally of 
so opposite a character. 

The Society of Les Potites SoBurs is, it appears, a 
new one, having originated only a few years ago in the 
exertions of an old female servant, who, having saved a 
Cittlc money, thought it could uot^jo better employed 
than in succouring the aged and infim of her own sex. 

, Her idea was taken up by others of her own order, as 
well as by women of superior grade. The society was 
formed, and estabUshments were quickly set up in 
various parts of France. It was only in 1861 that a 
detocliment of the sisterhood camo to England, and 
settled themselves in Great 'Windmill Street, where, 
whatever bo their motives, it must bo admitted they 
contribute in no sliglit degree to the alleviation of 
that vast mass of misery which seems an inseparable 
eleuiont of largo cities. They had, at the time of our 
visit, forty-seven old persons under thdr care. 

At a subsequent period of the same day, wo visited 
on establislimcut somewhat similar at Hammersmith— 
at lc.ast similar in the repulsive character of the duties, 
though externally much more elegant. It is housed in 
a range of good buildings secluded in a garilcn, and is 
devoted to the reception of unfortunate young women 
who,,-under penitent feelings, wish to bo restored to 
resjK'ctable society. Tlie Sisterhood of the Good Shep¬ 
herd, US they arc called, eiitertdn in this house nearly 
100 such women, who, while undergoing the process of 
religious and moral regeneration, emplc^ themselves in 
wasliing, so os to contribute to their own support. We 
saw the whole engaged in their bumble employment, 
excepting a few who were under training in a school. 
At aJi/times, in their bedrooms, at their meals, in their 
work-rooms, in their play-ground, they ore ttnder the 
Immediate eye of some of the Sisters; hut the general 
treatment includes as much kindness as is consistent 
with the object hold in view. One trait of this kindness 
strudk us as involving a remarkable delicacy: there is 
nevelP, from first to last, one word of refetehce made to 
their former life. They are accepted as so many 
cinldreq, coming to school for tho first time. Even their 
isHfiaes are sunk out of sight, and new ones applied. 'Dio • 
Sisters speak of them as ‘ the chlldreo.’ Wo learned | 
that Protestant women are welcomed, but ore expected 
not to stand out in inconvenient dissent ftom tho 
ordinary rules of tho house. We walked Into the gar¬ 
den under the care of the mother-sup^Cr, and saw 
* their little burial-ground, marked with low wooden 
crosses inscribed to Laura, to Perpetua, -to Mary of the 
Seven Dolours, end other such natn^s; badicating so 
m*ay unfortunates who had here finmd A from their 

troubles. We likewiiie v|(dt|^ the ohapel, the.body of 
which is arranged for the use of Hjo sisterhood; wldle 
a wing running off. at '©e .side of - the altar, and 
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concealed ftora view, is providedlurith seats for, the 
penitents. The whole establishmeBi is dmracterisea i>y 
remarkably good taste. T^ere is hiro a more cheerM 
tone than in the Gto&t Windmill Street institution. 
Tlie Sisters spdke, a< usual, of being entirely happy— 
that tinaccoimtaftle phenomenon to a Protestihit mind. 

We do Jiot need to inform the rea<ier, that conven¬ 
tual establishments are not’now so thin-sown in Eng¬ 
land as they were a few jears ago, or that they 
occasionally draw into their circle individuals who 
start^ in life with verj» different prospects before 
them’. The whole subject is one worthy of some 
inquiry, as a feature of our* social stats, by no means 
devoid of political importance; and it is for fliis very 
reason that wo draw attention to the subject. Instead 
of contemptuously ignoAng such things, lot them, we' 
say, be made known and investigated in a calm and’ 
philosophical spirit. It is for want of a steady com¬ 
prehension of facts of the kind here adverted to, 
that an illusion is kept up respecting mm existing social 
condition. It is heedlessly said, and every one repeats 
the error, that the age is a hard, mechanical one, 
which shines only in splendid materialities; but is it 
compatible with this notion, tluat there is ten times 
more earnest religious feeling of one kiad and another 
than there was thirty years ago; that antiquities, 
niedi«eval literature and architectui-e, are sUidic<l with 
a zeal hitherto >,»known; and that such niysliciiS 
writers as Carl^e, Tennyson, and Browning, carry off 
the palm from all the calm-ble-- jd old-school men of» 
letters ? We rather think it is the most ronijintic, supra- 
material age that has yet been seen. Tlic resurrection 
of conventual life, in some instances Catiiolic, in others 
Protestant, appears to us as one of tlie fuets of tliis 
unexpected reaction, wliicli doubtless will run its 
eonrse, and then give place to something else, thougli 
not, we trust, till out of its commixture of good and 
evil some novelty hopeful for humanity has sprung. 

THE LATE EMPEROK OP CHINA. 

The annoimcemont of a work by the late Hr Gntzlaff, 
entitled the Life of Taou-Kwaii(j, late Emperor of China, 

I with Memoirs of the Court of Peking,* excited a good deal 
of expectation; but for our own part, now that the 
i book is published, we must confess our disappointment 
on finding it not a well-constructed memoir, but a 
volume bearing tlie appearance of a collection of 
materials put together just as they came to hand, with 
a view to re-arrangement. Declining lieolth probably 
prevented the author from perfecting his plan, and 
hurried his pages to the press; death has now removed 
him from his labours. But a collection of authentic i 
historic lacts is valuable, however loosely embodied; and 
few writers.bave enjoyed such favourable opportunities 
as Dr Gutzlaff for obtaining them. 

l^orriug first to the personal history of Taou-Kwang, 
we find ^itkt Ilia education was more Tatar tlian 
Chinese. He was one of the numerous graudchftdrcn 
of the imperial house of Kcelung, but without any 
ekpectation of filling the throne, as both hii mother 
and paternal ^n;^mother were inferior member^naf 
the imperial hateni- Tlie discipline under wliich the 
I royal fiunilv; was trained, was of the strictest kind. 

I Each tra male children, on completing his sixth 
, year, was pla^ with the rest under a course of educa¬ 
tion supertatended by the state. Though eminent 
doctors were .engaged to instruct theni in Chinese^ 
literature, yet- ai)d horsemanship were con¬ 

sidered higW'^axgganulitohraents, and the most export 
masters fifom Manchooria trained them' 

in'theso exendaw/, ww treated as mere school- 
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boys, Jwere allotted a very small income for their 
m^tmance, were closely confined to the apartments 
assigned to them, kept in en|ire ignoraoce (kT }>ntsing 
events^ and allowed little intercourse wit& .^e court 
—none with the people. Not till each had passed Ws 
twent^th year, was there any relaxation of this 
discipline. Taou-Kwang was about this age when 
his father ascended the throne, in consequence of the 
somewhat capricious appointment of Keclung, .who 
abdicated, and soon after 'died, llje new emperor 
surrounded himself with buffoons, playactors, and boon- 
companions. The dobaudheries, jealousies, and cruelties 
of ids reign, remind us yfTvhat we have half sceptically 
road of Nero and Caligula. But Taou - Kwong kept 
aloof aliSc flrota the frivolitios^an* the intrigues of lus 
Jiithor’s court: ho seemefl to have no desire uhgratlfled 
Ih, long Is fie had his bow and arrows, his horse and 
iriisiehloek; and even after ho was unekpeotedly nomi¬ 
nated heir to the throne, in consequence of having 
personally dcfendcl ids father from a band of assassins, 
his new expectations made no difference in his frugal 
and modest way of life. The? emperor at length died; 
it did not clearly appear by what means, and it would 
perhaps have been troublesome to inqufre: the empress- 
dowager waived the claims of her son; and Taou- 
Kwang asceiulcd the throne witUojit. blewd^hed. Thq 
luxury of the preceding reign now gave place to 
soliricty and economy; though the sasual ceremonies of 
the court wore strictly observed, they were conducted 
in the least expensive niatmer; and the ruling passion 
of the monarch soon appeared to be avarice. 

Taou-Kwang had no taste cither for literature or the 
arts; and he jumbled together in one large magazine 
the beautiful pictures, clocks, and musical instruments 
accunndatod by his ancestors. To explain and repair 
these, there had always been Ei^opcans, chiefly Portu¬ 
guese, in attendance; and to some of these wo have 
been indebted in times past for memoirs of the court of 
Peking; but Taou-Kwang dismisscd*tho last of them. 
It is bciieved that an undefined dread of Western 
power had much to do w^th this distaste for the products 
of its ingenuity. 

The only orgies wliicVi the emperor seemed desirous 
of maintaining, were feasts fur the. promotion of 
Manchoo union; on which occasions, the Manohoos 
assembled to eat meat without rice—in order to main¬ 
tain the recollection of their Nifllrodic origin — and 
to drink an intoxicating liquor made of mare’s milk. 
He had a favourite sequestered abode at n(s«gy 
distance from the c.apit.al, where ho had allowed t 
vegetation to run wild and rank, in order to make it a 
rural retreat* instead of an imiicrial park. AH business 
was excluded from the precincts, and hero thJ emperor 
spent much of his time, wandering solitarily on foot 
among the trees, amusing himself with the friends of 
his youth, or sailing, with some of the ladles of his 
family, along the mjmic •ivors. 

According to traditioiltil usage, the monarch mhot' 
perform a pilgrimage to the tombs of his ancestorib; 
The astrdhomical, or rather astrological ko:;.-iMhhavii^. 
ascertained the month, the day, the hour, e'ven 
'minute, when the stars would prove*propitioui, 
cavalcade set out. The princes of the blood, the lad^.'! 

t’l^ palace, and the favourite ministers of the , 
formed part of the train, which was attended by Htrlwt 
2000 camels. But even an emperor cannot'.'tkKvel 
through waste and desert lands without inconvenience; 
and though -^eat yreparations had been made befqrh- 
handfin erecting temporary dwellings where no villages 
were to be found, yet his Cdgsti^ majesty, with his 
court, had oftejj to bivouac uiidm: tents in the open air. 
The peoI)le erwded in thouswicis to see their sovereign 
—a liberty wmcb, it is w^Winown, may not he used 
in Peking, where every otje must Hasten to hide lik 
head as £|om the foiled Goi^fi. IV ancestral tombs 
at MookdeS], where the imperial inaAeS rt^se under 
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, car« (tf u large garrison, were at length reachedi And 
how 'taou-Kwnng hedamc ft family man, abarBoning 
the fonjis of state and thfipoin]) of empire, and mingling 
in familial* intercourse witMus relatives and attehdants. 
Such particuliers prove that wo must receive at very 
considerable discount the descriptions hitherto puilished 
concerning the extreme sacredness of the emperor’s 
perstm, the monotonous roiitine of ceremony to which 
he i» condemned, and the impossibility of his ‘ indulging 
in the least relaxation from the fatiguing support of 
his dignity,’ Turn we now.to public events. 

By a scries of uiioxpcctfei conquests, the tliree 
largest empires in the wotid. liave been gradually 
approacliing each otjjer’s frontiers in Asia. * England, 
from tiio distant West, .has formed mUtitary tstablish- 
ments bordering on 'r)ubot;*Ctiina, from the remote 
East, lias come to take that country under its dominion; 
•while Russia, the colossus of Europe, has traversed tlie 
ice-flelds of Siberia, and furnished an c-xtensive nortli- 
om frontier to Mongolia and Marfdiooria, the Tatar 
dominions of China. These powers, by their combined 
influence, keep witliin bounds tlie lawless hordes of 
Asia, by whose frequent irruptions in jiast ages vast 
regions of more'civilised territory were, overwhelmed, 
and whole nations extirp.ated. The empire that effects 
piost in this way ^slJluua, and that witli the smallest 
amount of means. Its frontier army is indeed hut a 
burlesque compared with the w*eU-appointed warriors 
of England and Russia; yet thi! I’sbocks, Calmuks, and 
Kinghis arc kept in subjection. The volume before us 
gives some insight into the mode in wiiieh tiiis is 
accomplis'lied. 

A formidable insurrection, excited partly by religious 
enthusiasm, broke out in the western parts of (Chinese 
Tatnry in 182C. An able leader was foiiuii in Tciiangir, 
a descendant of one jj[f the former princes, lie pro¬ 
claimed himself the deliverer of tlie faithful from tlie 
infldel yoke, drew multitudes to ids standard, and 
proceeded victoriAusly from city to city. The imperial 
army sent to quell this insuiTectioii cost on an average 
L.23,000 of our money per da;^'; and tliougli victories 
were, as usual, reportetd, there was no appeiiranee of the 
war coming to a termination. What iirowi-ss could 
not effect was accomplished by bribery. The Moliam- 
medans were themstdves divided into rival faetioiis; 
and tile Karatak (‘iilaek caps'’) were induced liy 
Chinese diplomacy to turn against the Altktak (‘ white 
caps ’), to whom Tehangir belonged. He was betrayed, 
takgjt to Peking, and cut to pieces in presence of tlie 
Sfl^ror; after which, nearly the whole of Turkistan 
was Laid waste by fire and sword. After twenty more 
of the rebels had been decapitated, the emperor enacted 
new lawl for the country, with the view of attaching 
the people to liimsclf by tlie mildness of Iiis rule. Tlie 
black caps were promoted cither to offlees of trust in' 
tlieir own country, or to places of distinction in tiic 
.Chinese army. When Turkistan again became the 
seat of trouble in 1 HJiO, tlie •niperbr at once sent 4000 
camels with 2,000,000 taiils of silver (about L.700,000) 
to settlr^metters, which was coflsidcrud nkicli wiser 
than tq engage in a long and expensive war. A similar 
]>olicy was purUzeil in 1847, when a formidable risingi 
occurred, during which Kashgar was taken, and tHe 
Manchoo forces routed. The Mohammedan 
agreed to accept the emperor’s bounty; and on con¬ 
dition of all lives liciug spared, tlie imperial trodps 
were allowed to recaptui-e Kashgar as by military 
force. A splendid victory was ^ course announced 
in the Peking GmeiU; and in the subsequent dii^bu- 
tioti of rew^s, the diplomatist was raised ten'^Bteps I 
above titefimerul. 

R liyl^thtionly bclievctl that the (Celestial Empire 
dwellsgik'perpetual peasis within ii.self, as the fruit 
of Uia%: universal spirit of sulxirdination- and filial 
obealeBce which is tl«? great object of all its institu- 
tlonsj ’ Notliing^owever, can be more erroneous. JJot 


only do the resoitss Tatars frequently break into ' 
revolt, but in Chiijn itself, the extortions of tlie man¬ 
darins, or the occatrence ot fanune, frequently excites 
a village, a city, or even a targe district to Kbellion; 
and there are cases of an infuriated population actually 
broiling their magistrates over a-slow fire. The usual 
poMcy of Taou-Kwang in all such cases was to send 
an array, but at the samff time to set the ‘leaders at 
loggerheads by administering suitable bribes, and 
inducing them to betray each other. In this manner, 
a civil war can be brought to n Speedy conclusion; 
and then the cruelty of the victorious government 
knows no boivids. ‘The treatment of political pri¬ 
soners,’ 'says our author, ‘ is really so shocking as to 
bo incredible, if one had not been an eye-witness of 
these inliuman deeds.’ •' 

The volume afibrds us some amusing particulars 
connected with the collision with England. When 
the British fleet was expected in the Cliineso waters, 
the imperial orders were, to ‘listen to no proposals, 
but fire on the ships, and anuihilate them at once.’ 
To tlie great emperor, it would have appeared quite 
ridiculous to condescend to negotiation with so inferior 
a power as Britain: he had given his orders; these 
must be oboyq'l; and his minister had himself written 
a letter to Queen Victoria, that she might not pleatl 
ignorance of the high behests of his Celestial majesty, 
it was not till tlie fleet apiH*are<]at the mouth of 
tlic I’ei-Ho, and the capital wa?'"iii danger, tliat 
,Taou-Kwaiig deigned to seek an accommodation by 
means of his smooth-tongued minister Keshen, who 
negotiated an armistice, promising that all wrongs 
would be redressed by a coimnission appointed to meet 
the British representatives at Canton. But as soon as 
the .fleet turned soutliward, the danger was considered 
visionary ; and again the cry arose to punish the inso¬ 
lence of the Western barbarians, as the English were 
politely designated. The empress-dowager, who was 
never before known to meddle with state affairs, told her 
son that * the English and Chinese could not co-exist 
under tlie canopy of heaven; that the Celestial Empire 
must assert its superiority over these barbarian robters; 
and that unless he waged war to their utter extermina¬ 
tion, his ancestors would never acknowledge him in 
Hades.’ Keslicn was now denounced as a traitor to 
his country for having come to any terms; he was 
scnte\jgcd to deatli; and though his execution was 
deferred, yet his whole property, amnnuting in silver 
alone to the value of three millions sterling, was con¬ 
fiscated ; his very wives were sold by auction; and he 
who had been one of tKc richest men in the empire, 
had not the moans of buying Jiimself a jacket. 

Elcjioo, the imperial commissioner at King-poo, 
opposite Chusan, was also denounced. His crime was, 
that h^ had, according to the terms of the truce, 
surrendered the English prisoners, notwitlistanding the 
counter-orders he had received to send them to Peking 
as trophies of victory, to be cut to pieces according to i 
custom. Among them was a captain’s wife, who h^ 
been wrecked, and had thus fallen into hi$ power. A 
happy thought struck some of the mandarins—that'she 
might be passed off ns the sister of the barbarian Qneen. 
She wa^ accordingly put into a cage, and carried about 
exhibition; but Elepoo delivered her from the 
excruciating death she would have sufifer^ as Qneen 
Victoria’s sister, and restored her to her Countrymen. 
The whole cabinet was indignant; he was suihnumed 
to appear immediately before his e.xasj)erated sove¬ 
reign, and sentenced to transportation to tlm deserts 
of Manchooria. 

When it came to fighting in earnest, and there was,, 
for the Chinese, as we know, nothing hut utter defeat, ’ 
stIM there was no report sent to court Sift of victory. Bnt 
ns million after million of taels vnniebnL and grandee 
after grandee diwppeared, thC emperor was obUj^ to be 
informed of the;?e8l state of-afflirs, and his wrath knew 













no bounda. In vain he threatened«tter destruction to 
the barbarians, if they did not fcstantly leave the 
coasts; In vain called on the people to arm themselves 
en masse, and protect their lives and property; ho one 
stirred, and the emperor resorted to new cuuqaeliors for 
new plans of defence. It was now gravely proposed^ to 
build a debt three times as powerful as that of the British, 
and station it, near Singapore and Anjeer, to intercept 
the British vessels ere they i^iachcd China, and annihi¬ 
late their fleet piecemeal. ,The forests were to be felled 
to supply materials: the only thing wanting was some 
Bnglish njen-of-war, to serve ns model^ Again, Ilon- 
chunn, to Marshal Ney of Ciiina, was reatV to face 
the whole British fleet if he had but a steamer to carry 
GOOD men, half divers, lialf gunners ; the divers would^ 
jump into to water, and sink the Bnglish ships by iKnrin^ 
large holes in tom, while to gunners would keep up 
an incessant fire. Striking ns this plan appeared, the 
emperor doubted its practicability. Imitation steam¬ 
ships had been attempted already; but though tliey 
looked quite like the foreign ones, they would not move : 
the paddles had to be turned like a treadmill. Another 
great suggestion, was to march ;100,000 men right 
through the Russian territories to London, and put a 
stop to all further operations by cruslnng the English 
at home! 

Meanwhile, the Britisii arms prevailed; and wlujio 
the fleet rcacho#-tfie first bend in the i ang-tse-kiang, 
there happened a solar eclipse: ■' was impossible not 
to see that the sun of China had set for over! * 

When Taou-Kwang found that the dafigcr actually 
threatened his throne and his person, he liastily packed 
up his edhets, and prepared to fly to some of the 
interior provinces ; but being assured that jicuce might 
yet 1)0 obtained, ho gave carte hlanrhe for its conclu¬ 
sion. ‘One can form no adequate iilen,’ says Lr 
Gutzlaff, ‘of the utter amazement, of the Chinese on 
perceiving that the “ son of heaven” was not invincible; 
and that he was even fallible; a revulsion of feeling 
took place, such as had never been known before ; and 
tl'ic political supremacy which China Imd so iiroiidly 
asserted, was humbled in the dust.’ 

As soon as peace was concluded, tlio first care of 
Taou-Kwang was to punish tlie champions who had 
clamoured for war, but proved cowards in the flglit. 
Some had already died of grief, some had committed 
suicide, and others had fled. But those wlio reniaincd 
within the monarch’s grasp, besides many civil and mili¬ 
tary oIBcers who had been compelled to surrender their 
cities, were treated witli inorciloss severity. Kcsheii’s 
extreme sentence was reversed, and ho was made 
pipe-bearer to the emperor. 

A now era had now commenced. It had boon proved 
to a demonstration, tliat to mandarins werc^f.‘omino» 
mortals, and that the great emperor did not sway the 
whole world. Democratic assemblies rose in every 
part of to land i tlie people must be consulted where 
their happiness was concerned; the eitizenj and 
peasants turned polltidans; and if in any case remon¬ 
strance failed, toy proceeded, en masse, to the govern¬ 
ment ofliceSjand carried by force what was denied 
oourtesy. TTie emperor learning Uieso movements, 
instantly took to popular side; laid all th<ftilaiv,^pn, 
tlie najidarias, and superseded those who had given 
offence. Tfae-taxes which had been refused, ho nuiiitted 
as an act of sovereign favour; and to laws were relaxed 
—often to the injury of well-disposed citizens. The 
people Were and again termed the dear cliildren 
of the emperor, and ©very member of to cabinet founi^ 
.his best i^reat in advoc^ing poxralar measures. 

The nest ^ I’aou-Kwitog’q reign was spent chiefly 
in endeavor to imxffove his naval and military fqrces, 
and ^ feuitleas strnggleB to replenish to exhausted 
tFeasury of the i His own, meanwhii©, was full to 
overflowing, having'rebuyed immense accessions from 
the confiscated property of bis ,unsuccessful generals 


and dteraded ministers. He died on th© 25th of Keh- 
ruary 1850, aged sixty-nine. Jn Ids will, tore appears 
the following notice of the English wan ‘^KS little 
fools beyond the Western Ocean were chastised and 
quclldl by our troops, and peace was soon made; hut 
we presumed not to.vaunt our martial powers.’ 

A GLIMPSE OF BALLYVOURNKY. 
Amonu the various plans that have l5ben suggested for 
ameliorating the eonditfen of Ireland, and improving 
the moral and social st^jifflfe of her people, I know of few 
better calculated to produce these jienefieial results than 
that of opening good lipes of road through wild and 
jgmcuili^ted districts, and by this means facilitating the 
bllcreourse between the inliabitants of almost unknown 
regions and those of more advanced and enlightened 
districts. Where fthis lias been done, in conjunction 
with other local improvements, a moral regeneration 
has taken place tliat could scifreely be credited by those 
who have not witnessed the effhet. In proof of what 
I say, I will endeavour to give a short account of a 
journc'y I made lust summer from,Cork to the far-famed 
Lakes of Killaniey. I had performed the same journey 
several years before; but I now travelled, after xiassing 
Macrooin, liy a road tliat liad been made since my 
last visit, tliroiigli Ballyvonrney, a wild and momi- 
tainous district, formerly impassable. Tlic territorial 
improvenu-nts tliero are now matter of history, it 
liaving bec'ii proved before tlie Comniissioners of Land 
Inquiry, that land, valued at 3s. 9d. per acre, had been 
made permanently worth L.l i)er acre by a small outlay, 
vhicli, with uU exiioiiscs, rent, %.nd interest of money, 
was repaid in three years. 

The land had been deep turf (peatf, and all but useless 
for agricultural purposes. By drainage, cultivation, and 
irrigation, however, it #ras made to produce the finest 
meadow grass, sold annually by public auction for from 
L.4 to L.G per acre; and somefimes it yielded a second, 
and even a third crop. Tlie great secret of this imiirovc- 
ment was, that the then proprietor gave his steward, 
who W'as likewise his relation, iP permanent interest 
in Ids outlay, by letting him tlie land on lease for ever. 
In consequence of his doing so, the very wowh.igiMcl^ 
judging by the surface, has been made equal in vafer - 
to town fic-ys; and in the progress of tliis w'ork, to 
wildest rai!C iierhaiis in the world, liave nq»v become 

a civilised and industrious people. Mr C- has 

sold Ids interest in the improvements for L.10,000, 
calculated, on the average profit of post years, at 
twenty years’ purejiasta 

When lie first undertook tlie work, he had every, 
difficultjj to contend witli: the people were unused to 
labour, and so wild and savage, tliat no ^raS^er dared 
to settle among tlicm. I was told thbt wlicn the first 
'land - steward was seen at the chapel in a dress which 
n^cn^cd 1dm to bo a strangor, he hearil a man behind 
him telling another in Irish—which he supposed to he 
unknown to the stranger—the part of his neck in 
which lie would plant a deadly wound before he got 
hoD-c. The stewm-d fortunately understood the native 
tonfue, and quitting to chapel before the service was 
over, he fled from the dangerous place. 

The*preaen\ civilisation and industrious habits of 
to people, cAnpared with Iheir batbarism thirty years 
ago, shews tot to Irish chwacler, when properly 
diroctedj it as capable of advancement as any other 
m .the world. There was at that time no road into 











or out^of BftJlyTOimiBy; it was to .this respect Ifee the 
HappyValley. The pa8S|B are yet in existence, Ind are 
feartol to look at, where a gentleman from ICenmare, 
on Ms journeys to Cork, used to bring his chariot, 
accompanied by a number of footmen, and tohar- 
nessiiig the horses, let it down by, ropes from tlfo top 
of the pareoipioe. There is another spot of the kind on 
the from Killarncy to Cahersiveon and^Valentia, 
wiiwo on the side of the Hill of Droum, nearly pre- 
dpitoUB from the sea, is the track-mark of the cairiage- 
Toad, iif such it can bo callbdi where the veMclo used 
to iws supported and dragge'<Xhy men. A new road 
1^ since Iwen made there: thd Atlantic Oeean is so 
mrectly beneath, thilt a passenger majr drop a stone 
into it ns he drives alorig; ■vftiile Droum Hill stands 
l)crpendicularly above him. It is a raost'niakmhcent 
scene; terminating with the mins of Daniel O’Counell’s 
birthplace. Visitors to Ireland usually conclude J,lieir 
journey at Killamey; but if they wfeuld continue tlieir 
route to Caragh Lake, Blackstone, Lady Headley’s 
Improvements, and go oir through the I’ass of Droum 
to Valentia and Caliersiveen, they would discover that 
Killorney is only the opening to a scene of grandeur 
and sublimity. 

Mr C— found Ballyvourney in the inaccessible 
state I haVe descrioed. The people held every year, 
on Whitsnnday, a ^oyal faction-fight; and for this, 
preparation was made almost every Sunday in tlic 
year. They fought with de-adly weaiions, sticks loaded 
with lead, and stones. I’ensioners, who were accus¬ 
tomed to firearms, were hired for the occasion; but 
the weapon chiefly used was a short scythe, and men 
may still bo found bearing its mark m contracted 
legs and arms: one man having Tim Ilalisy, his mark ; 
.another, Paddy Murphy, his mark, indelibly inscribed 
on his body. They had little or no agriculture — no 
wheeled cart, and scarcely even a siiade. A crop of 
oats was a curiositsr; and when there was sucli a thing, 
the only mode of conveying it to market was (.11 a 
horse’s back Their agricultural operations were con¬ 
fined to feeding cattle, and theytlepcndod on their milk 
and butter for payiM purchasing the 

necessaries of life, ‘^icir mode of carrying butter to 
Cork was curious. I have often seen crowds of thirty, 
forty, or fifty men, seated on little ill-formed horses, 
which had two panniers swinging on the back, con¬ 
taining frequently only a single firkin of butter in one, 
and a atono in the other, the man being seated between, 
gJBfffred their horses on the road-side, never entering 
an inn -yard; and they generally travelled by nigiit. No 
one would trust another with liis property; tad on their 
journey of forty Irish miles, they expended no money. 
The scythe was their faiming-implemcnt to cut such 
coarse hay as grew in the bottoms near rivers. On 
Whitsunday, whoever could keep possession of a large 
' stone called Corrigan no Killeogli, was champion lor the 
year, and the party to which rfie bdlouged was trium- 
'phant until the next aimual battle. On one occasion, 
the baty^wgs almost ended, the fchampion was pos¬ 
sessor of the stone for nearly the prescribed time; he 
gave one (toeer Ot victory, then another, and was about 
to give the crowning cheer, when a signal was made'’ 
to a pensioner, who bad been lured for the puumseu 
and xilaced in ambush. He fired, and the balCpi^ced 
the conqueror’s neck, without mortally wounding him. 
The mimfell, and while on the ground, was seen pulling 
the moss and grass around liim, mi, stuffing them into 
the woun^ to prevent the flow of blood, that he n«ght 
«g®to mom^. the rock of victory. The next day he 
Vft* sf ea^jp t of doors by the doctor, for whom his 'wife 
had ae^lpy sent; and after much entreaty, his deter- 
mtoatjA not to allow the opposite partyfto know that 
he haffheeh seriously hurt was overcome, and he per¬ 
mitted !,^e doctor to examine the wound, and replace 
thq etlrptics of hto*own providing with mote Adentiflc 


Another stbiT 0^0 barbarism the people was told 
me on my journey.® A fhrmeris cow had momentarily 
trespassed on another mane lan^ one of a hostile 
faction. The farmer offered to pay for the damage, but 
the reply«Jie received was a shot which killed him on 
th$> spot. His brother, who saw the catastrophe, ran to 
raise the victim; but thorinan’had abead/'reloaded 
his gun, and shot the brother dead. A' tMrd brother, 
having seen the two fall, ^an to the succour so quicklys 
that the murderer had not,time to complete the re¬ 
loading of Ms gun; and as a crowd was coilecting, 

he ran off. Mt C-used every exertion to have Mm 

taken, uwd for tlirec years was unsuccessflil . until 
obtaining the aid of a neighbour, a petty chieftaiu of a 
hostile clan, he at last succeeded. On the trial, one 
of the men who had witnessed the murders, and whom 

Mr C- called to swear informations, denied the 

guilt of the accused, swore an alibi, and declared that 
he had on the day in question sold him a cow at a fair 
twenty miles distant. Ho was, however, convicted, and 
linnged on the spot where the murders were committed. 
By punisluuents of various kinds—transporting the 
must liardcncd, and sending others to the treadmill— 
the people werp at length brought into some sort of 
order. 

Tiux Ilalisy was Mr C-’s right-hand man—his 

joanager, sub-agent, &c.: ho was jich in cows and 
sheep; and though rather advanced uTlife, he married 
a very young girl, who had a fortune of forty cows. 
By degrees, Tim grew careless, lost Ms ofilce, and 
resolved henceforth to enjoy a life of luxury. His 
habits became deteriorated; and during the latter years 
of his life, a gallon of whisky was sent for daily to the 
pubile-house; ami this was put into the milk-pails, 
arul the cows milked into it. Upon this sustenance, 
Tim aud his wife lived ; they spent the whole day at 
home drinking, and were not known to use bread or 
anim.al food. As may be supposed, the cows soon 
came to tlie market one by one; and Tim and his wife, 
after yi ars of misery, died in great indigence. 

In tlic year 1822, Mr C-commenced his local 

imijrovomcnts. The first thing he did was to obtain 
the oixcning of a ne-w line of road from Maoroom to 
Killamey, and another to Konmare. In the various 
works connected with these, the people first learned 
the ustf. of the Bjiade and shovel, and became inured 
to a cuutmiicd day’s work. There was now a pos¬ 
sibility of carrying corn to market if grown, or. of 

bringing it into the parish; and Mr C- built 

a mill for grinding it. He also built an inn, and 
induced a coach-proprietor to run his coach from 
Cork to Killamey through Ballyvourney, it being a 
better line in distance, level, picturesque, and beautiful 
‘—far sidrpassing in every respect the old road by 
Millstreet. He gave sixty acres of land for a clergy, 
man’s glebe, built a house for him, and undertook— 
long previous to the late laws—the. payment, of the 
incumbent. The Board of First Fruits built a church, 
but wore obliged during the work to have the pro¬ 
tection of the inilitaiy. In a very extensive culture 
s)f turnip and com crops; in drainage on a large 
scale; in the building of capacious fkrm-offloes; in 
,pla*«fing the land not of an arable quality; and lattesrly, 
in tlie thinning of these plantations—«U under the 
direction of a Scotch steward—almost unlimited cm- 
ployment was given;’to addition to which, toe eatab- 
lishment of a dispensary, to® constant rpsidop^ of a 
valuable clergysoan, a statidn for poUce, and theitoter- 
(Iburso carriM on by tho daily rmintog of two pdblic 
vehicles, have combined to reader toe tohahitan^ of 
Ballyvoumey as todustrious tod civiUsed aa tjidto to. 
any part of the British islands. They have h^wne a 
quiet and pe^ahle raoe; ,» r$ot is never heard tff 
among them; and toe Stone of Victory has long been 
covered wito lichen, mass, and spas, Thq people 
annually assemble at the Btoly Well, and go thefr 









rounds at the Btation; and tlio'Jpttle image Of St 
Gobnet, in the walla of an old chui^i, Is still looked bn 
with e&atatiaa, and handkerchiefs thrown up to touch 
it, that they may bring healing virtue to the sick. 
The rector’s residence is closely adjacent to the Holy 
Well, the station, and the image of St Gowet, %pd 
the ‘stone»of victory witliin Ji few feet of his hail door. 
Yet lie can go to bed at night without a lock to a door, 
or a bar to awindow. AVomim and girls may be found 
in abundance who can tliin and hue turnips in the 
best manner. As good pfoughmon and agriculturists 
in the various departments jnay now be had in Baliy- 
voumeyas hi most places. Ail foctioft-llgli;^ are at 
an end; and although, little more than twenty years 
ago, these were the weekly Sabbath occupation, they 
are now like an item of an old almanac. By employingij 
similar means, might not other parts of this naturally 
fine country be equally improved, and made the abode 
of a tliriving and contented people ? 


THE DAUGHTER OF THE BARDI. 

A TBUB OLD TALK. 

The Via dei Bardi is one of the most ancient streets of 


I a gay,l!harming grace, which flattered no man's vanity; 

I so thOy carried their homage to other shrines tghere it 
might be more prized, though%y an inferior idol.. And 
what felt Dianora when her votaries left her ? We ore 
not to)ld; but not long after, you might see, if you 
walkM along the street of the Bardi towards evening, 
a beautiful woman sitting near a balcony: a frame of 
embroideay is before her; but her eyes are oftener 
turned to the street than to the lilias she is working. 
It is Dianora. But sv^cly it is not idle curiosity 
that bends lier noble Jmow so often this way, and 
beams in* her bright, ^caking eyes, and sweet, land 
smile. #11 whijm is it turned, an# why does her checE 
ilush so^quickly? A Jouth*of graceful and manly 
^^earance is passing her window; his name is 
Ilyppolito : ho has long cherished the image of Dianora 
as Dante did that of his Beatrice. In loving her, he 
loved more ardently everything that is good and noble 
in the world; ho shunned .folly and idleness, and 
strove to make iiiiiisclf worthy of what ho believed 
Dianora to be. At length, one of Cupid’s emissaries— 
wliether nurse or friend tho chronicle does not tell 


Florence. Long, dark,' and narrow, it reaches from the 
extremity of tho Ponte Rubaconte to tbo right of thp 
Ponte Vecchiow "Its old bouses look decayed and 
squalid now ; but in former dav« 'hey were iiiaguiflcent 
and orderly, Ihll of all the state of those times, being 
the residences of many of the Florentine nobility. 
How many struggles of faction, how many scenes of 
ciril war, hare these old houses witnessed! for in the 
period of their splendour, Florence was torn by intestine 
feuds j from generation to generation, Guelfs and Ghi- 
belines, Biauchi and Ncri, handed down their hitler 
quarrels, private and personal animosity mingling with 
public or party spirit, and ending in many a dark and 
violent deed. These combatants are all sleeping now; 
the patriot, the banished citizen, the timid, the cruel 
—all, all arc gone, and have loft us only tales to read, 
or lessons to learn, if wc can but use them. But wc 
are not skilled to teach a lesson; we would rather tell 
a legend of those times, recalled to mind, especially at 
present, because it has been chosen as the subject of a 
flue picture recently finished by a Florentine artist, 
Benedetto Servolino. 

In the Via dei Bardi stood, probably still stands, the 
house inhabited by the chief of the great and noble 
family from whom it takes its name- -wo write of the 
period of the fiercest stniggles between the G|clfs and 
Ghibelines; and the Bardi were powerful partisans of 
the latter party. In that house dwelt a young girl of 
uuconunon beauty, and yet more uncommon oharacter. 
An old writer thus describes her: ‘ To look on her was 
enchiuitmcn;!; her eyes called you to love be,^; her 
smile was like heaven; if you heard her speak, you 
were conquered. Her whole person was a miracle of 
beauty, and her deportment had a certain*mai'3'’ply 
pride, ^rinipng from a pure heart and conscious 
integrity/' 

From ^ troubled scones she had witnessed, her 
mind had acqirii^ composure and courage unusual with 
her and ^ was, of that high stamp that is prone ip 
adm^ tj^,enthusiasm jUU generous and. self-devoting 
deedA apt to inspire love, was 

not won; accordingly, tho crowsi of 

iovem' wigf flj»|;^ilpToancW Dianora gradually 
tissy-lwiiwd no fevour. All were 
; rei^ri|l Wlfli jSte smile, and 


—aided Ilyppolito in moetmg Dfaqora. One meeting 
succeeded another, till she gave him her heart, as such 
a true, young heart is givcm, with efttiro oonfidonco, and 
a strength of feeling peculiar to herself. But what 
could they hope ? Ilyppolito’s family wore of tho 
opposite party, and they knew it was vain to expect 
from them even a patient hearing; nor were tho Bardi 
behind in proper feelings of hatred. What was to be 
I done ? Tliere was but one Dianora—but one Ilyppolito 
! in the w'orld ; so have many wdsp young people thought 
of each other both before and since the days of the 
Gliibelines ; but tlieso tw'o luigiit be excused for tliink- 
ing so, for many wiio saw' tliem ^'ore of tlic same 
opinion. 'J’o part—wliat was tlie world to them if they 
were j)arte,d? Tlieir station, tlieir years, tlieir tastes— 
BO removed from noisy and frivolous pleasures—their 
virtuous characters, seemed tofxflflit out that they were 
horu for each other. What divided them? One only 
point—the adverse political feelings of their families. 
Shall the}' sacrifleo themselves to these ? No. Thus 
reasoned Hy 2 )poUto; but W'c think the chronicles 
exaggerate tlie virtues of Dianora’s character; for how 
many a girl unclironicled by fame has, before kiL£.,i(^iU 
tribunal of her own sense of duty to God and 
parents, eaenfleod lier dearest hopes rntlior than oflbnd 
them; and this, with all her heroism, Dianora did 
not, but gave up all these dear early claims for her 
new love. 

Delays were needless, for time could do nothing to 
smooth their i)ath; so it was determined that Hyppoiito 
should bring a laililcr t% Diaiiora’s window, and, aidiBl 
by their friend, they shSuld find their way to a priest, 
prepared to give them his blessing. Tlie night ap¬ 
pointed tame—still and beautiful as hea;*t c&sHd wish; 
the stars sparkling in the deep blue s^, bright as i^y' 
,may now be seen in that fair clime. Hyppoiito ha« 
reached the house; ho has fixed tlie ladder of'ropes j 
^hc\mis no moon to betray him; in a minute, hiS Uf^ht 
step will have reached tho balcony. Bn,t there Is a 
noise in the street, and lights approaching; the night- 
guard is passing; they have seen the ladder, forjhe 
street is narrow. Hyppoiito is down, and tries to 
—ii|vain. Thev seize and drag him to prison. What 
was he doing there? What can he reply.? Tfltat he 
meant to entet the house, to carry something item it, 
or commit some bad d^4 cannot bo denied. He wrill 
not betray Dift,nora; it 'woiKd only be to separate them 
for ever, and leave her with a rtained name. He 
yields t<> his fete; the proofi ore Jpresistible, and, by 
thq severe law of Florence, at that ^Jeriod, Hyppoiito 
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must die. All Florence is in amazement. So 
R ybnyi, to all outwa^ app^rance, to be 


lablo 
■fiality 

aildict^ to the basest crimes J ^ho could bavo believed 
it? But ho confesses; there it no room for doubt. 
Pmxlon is implored by his aifflictod friends; hut no 
pardon can Ijc granted for so flagrant a crime. ^ 
Hyppolito had one consolation — his father never 
doub^ him; if he had, one ghincc of his son’s clear 
though sod eye, and candid, open brow, would linve 
reassured him. Jle saw there was a mystery, but he 
was sure it involved no gu^lt on Hyppolito’s part. 
Il 3 rppolito also believed that bi s good name would one 
day be cleared, and that hisn^lile Bianora would in 
due time remove the stain that elouded it.*^ lie con¬ 
sented to die, rather than live jei>aratcd*froiu lier. Yet 
poor Hyppolito was sorry to leave the worl^l S(i young; 
and sadly, thougli calmly, lie arranged his small pos¬ 
sessions, for the benefit of those lie loved, and of the 
poor, to whom he had always been a friend. 

lie slept quietly tlie night preeetRiig the time fixed 
for his execution, and was early ready to take ids 
ptacc in tlio sad procos.Aon. l)i<l no thought cross 
Hyppolito’s clear mind, tliat lie was throwing away, 
in weak passion, a life given to liim by (xod for 
noble ends ? We know not; hut thei'c he was—calm, 
firm, and .serious., *llis only request was, tliat tlio 
proKi'Bsion might pass tlinjugh the street of tlie ihirdi, 
wliieli some tliouglit was a sign of poniteiici', an net 
of humiliation. Tlie sad train moves on. An old 
man sitting at a door rises, strains ids eyes to catcli a 
last gliniiise of Ilyiipolito, and tticii covers tlieiii in 
anguish, and sinks down again. Tliis is an old man 
li6 had saved from misery and dcalli. Two youtlis, 
hand in Iniiid, are gazing with sad faces, and tears run 
down tlieir cheeks. Tliry are or])lians: lie liad elollieil 
and fed tlieni. llyppo^to BOe,s tlieiii, and even in that 
moment reiiienihcrs <it is lie who deiirives them of a 
protector: but it is too late to tliiiik luiw; for iie is 
approaeldng tlie sAne of his fault and tlie place of Iiis 
piuiishment, and otlier feelings swell in ids lieart. His 
brows are contracted ; his eyes l|giit on tiic lioiise of the 
lianii, as if tiiey would pierce tlie stones of its walls; 
and now tliey are cal^. drwn, as l.iougli lie would raise 
them no more on earth. But lie .starts, for lie liears a 
loiid sliriek, a rusliing, and an oj/cniiig of the crowd: 
they seem to be awed by somottiing tlmt approaches. 
It is a woman, wliose violent gestures defy opposition; 
she hioks like a maniac just escaped from her keepers ; 
shaJjSr^-eaehetl Uypiiolito; Ids fettered arms move as 
tSraiey would receive her, but in vain. Slie turns to 
tlio crowd, ami some among them recognise (lie modest 
ttiifi beautiful daughter of Bardi. She calfs out: ‘ He 
is innocenl; of every crime but having loved me. To 
save me from sliaine, he lias liorne all ilds disgrace. 
And he is going to deatli; hut you cannot kill Idin 
now. I tell yon lie is guiltless; and if he dies, 1 die 
with 1dm.’ •’ * 

, The people stand amazed. 1\t last there is a shout: 

‘ It must be true! lie is innocent! Tlio e-veeution is 
stopped Hho trutii, is ascertained, and J^innora’s 
statement is fullv confirmed. And who siiall ]>aint tlie 
return from death to life of poor Hyppolito? and toj 
lucli a life! fo? blazoned as the story of lier love had 
been, Dinnova’s parents, considering also her firm^ia-i 
racter, subjected even tlio 8])irit of parly to the voice 
of affection and reason; and Hyppolito’s family, softened 
*y'.(i|“trow, gladly eiubraoed their Gliibeliue daughter. 
Wiether in after-life Hyppolito andOianora were dis- 
tinmiished l>y the qualities tliey had sliewn in yofttli, 
gnd wlmther the promise of affection was realised’ by 
tiipe and intimate acquaintance, no chrqnicle remains 
to tell. Tliis short glimpse of botii is all tliat is silatchcd 
from obi iviitti—-this alone sfHnds out in bflght relief, to 
shew us they* once vfere; tlie rest is lost in the darkness 
of time. * * • .« 

; The momtmt cWbsen by the artist is wlien Bianora 


rushes fhim her bolpe into the midst of the crowd, and 
reaches lIyppolito,|pi(rrounded by priests and soldiers. 
It is easy to see to what a varied expression of passion 
and action this point of the story gives rise. 

-i---- ^--- 

A«CUBIOSITY IN NATURAL HISTORY. 
Till!; crustacean class of animals, of which the lobster, 
cral), and shrimp are familiar examples, liave this pccu-. 
liarity of structure---that their soft bodies are enclosed,, 
witliin a cont-of-mail fbmiedbf carbonate and phosphat^ 
of lime. In fact, they cfrry tjieir skeleton outsj' 
their hoihes, bdlh for defence of tlie vital parts 
and furlhc attachment of the mnsclcs whicbpiip;^' 
tlieir limbs, and every part of tiieir frame. 

‘of old was ever more completely enveloped ip’^^sri ' 
coat-of-mail, witli its jointed greaves an(|' OverliipphSg' ^ 
senies, than is tlie lobster in its crustndccms coveritig |, 
witli this exception, tliat tlic warrior could at pleasure 
unbuckle liinisolf from liis armour, whereas tlie body 
and limbs of tlie Crustacea. are completely incased in 
lioliow cylinders, firmly and accurately jointed, from 
whieli tliero is no such remiy release. Now, as this 
shelly integument envelops them from their earliest 
youth, and as iff docs not expand and grow, the natural 
growth of the soft body beneath would be entirely pre¬ 
vented did not nature supply a remedy of a very 
(%riotis kind—tlic exuviation, nr {leriedical throwing 
off of the external crust, and tlie formation of a larger 
iliell-eoveriiig fitted for the increasing growth of the 
aiiiiiial. Tliis is a circumstance which has long been 
familiar to naturalists, and indeed the most oidinary 
observer must liave often vciiiarked in the crabs and 
lobsters brought to tabic, appearaiioes indicative of tlieir 
change of external coverings. In tlie back of Hie 
edible erali, may often be noticed a red membrane lining 
the inner side of tlie shell, but so loose as to be readily 
detached. Along the greater part of its course tliis 
menihr.inc has alreaily assumed a lialf-crustaceous eon- 
sistcnce, and is just the preparatory process to the old 
shell Ixfiiig tlirown oft' by the aniniaU 'rberc is another 
curious I'ireuiiistancc wliicli has also been long known— 
that eriihs and lobsters can renew lost limbs. Some 
niiseonceptioii, however, liad exisUsl regaiding the 
luanner in wliicli this was effected, until the |i(bscrva- 
lions of the lute Sir .loliii Balyell bare tlmiwn more*; 
aecurufc light on the subject. 

Tills most amiable and eminent zoologist. Who ‘ 
wnn lost to science last year, afibrded a pleasing illus¬ 
tration of the solace and delight wliich the pursuit 
of the study of nature yields to tlic diligent inquirer 
into her mysteries. With a feeble constitution and 
fr.anie of body, wliieli pn*cluded ids mingling in tlio 
jiiore acUve pursuits of everyday life, this sedentary 
pliiloFoplrer collected around him examples of minute 
and curious being from tlio deptlis of the ocean, from 
lake and river, and for many long years found the 
deliglit of ills leisure hours in wateliing the habits of 
the animals, and in discovering and describing many 
siiiguli^r circumstances- in the constitution of their 
bodies, and tlie peculiar adaptations of their structure 
find instincts to tlieir modes of existence. One of Jiis 
las^onucunications to tlie public, imparted with all 
‘thc^iodesty and simplicity of true genius, at the last 
meeting of the British Association in Edinburgli, was 
on tliis subject of tlie exuviation of the eruitacea.’" 

It appears from Sir John's observations t^t crusta¬ 
ceans begin to throw off their shelly at a very early 
jtfriod of their life^ even in that embryo state iu which 
tRey first appear after having left the egg, and before 
they have yet assumed the real form of t^lr mature 
state. During every successive exuviation in this 
ernbft'O state, they assume more and more of tlieir per¬ 
fect and established forn). While the crab is young 
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and rapidljr growing, iVeqnent exuviations take place 
at short intervals, Anm three ilve times in - the 
course of <oae year. Previous to the change, the animal 
almost ceases to feed, fttid becomes rather inactive; the 
proper time having at length arrived, exaviation is 
edheted in the course of a few hours, body g.nd 
limbs being alike relieved, from their hard covering. 
Until the new shell acquires firmness and strength, 
the creature is very shy, aild in the state of nature, 
retires into cavities below rocks or heaps of pro¬ 
tecting sea-weed. Sir John had kept for some time 
one of our smaller species, of shore-crabs (^Carcinns 
mnnus), of medium size, of a brown colour, fvitli one 
white limb. One summer evening it was put outside 
tlie window in a capacious glass-vessel of sca-water. 
In the morning a form exactly resembling its own, only* 
somewhat larger, lay in the vessel. This was the sasie 
animal, which had performed exuviation, and extrieflid 
itself from the old shell during the night. The resem'^* 
blancc between both forms was complete—everything 
was the same, even the white limb was seen in both. 
AnoUier specimen kept was of smaller size, the opposite 
extremities of the limbs being only thirteen lines 
asunder; its colour was green, with tlirec white patches 
on the back. In the course of little iftore than a year 
five exuviations took place at irregular intervals, the 
new shell and animal becoming larger each time. The 
third shell cawc ha uniformly green, the white spots 
being entirely obliterated. On the fourth exuviation, 
the limbs expanded two inches and a half. Prom tlij 
long slender form of the 1>" ’>s of erustaeca, they are 
very liable to mutilation. Crabs are al.so a very pug¬ 
nacious family, and In their liattles limbs are often 
snapped off. T’hesc mutilations, liowover, are readily 
repaired; although, contrary to wh,at was the common 
belief, the restoration takes place only at the next 
regular period of exuviation. 

The full-grown common crab (^Cancerpar/iiru!.) is of 
a reddish-brown eolour, the claws tipped black; but 
some of the young are naturally of the purest white, 
which remains long unsullied. This docs not arise 
from confinement, which, according to Sir Jolm, has 
no influence on colour. ‘ A young white specimen ofj 
the common crab was subjecteil to observation on 
29th September. Tlie body might have been circum¬ 
scribed in A circle three-quarters of au inch in diameter, 
and the extended limbs by one-and-a-half Inch in 
diameter. Its first exuviation ensued on 8th Novem¬ 
ber, the second on the 30th of April following, and the 
shell tlicn produced subsisteil till 12th September, when 
another exuviation took place, introducing a new sliell 
of suclr transparent white that the interior almost shone 
tiurough it. All the shells were white, and inoreased 
somcuhat in size successively. This lust sIk'V of 12t}i 
September subsisted until 29th Marcli, being 107 days, 
when it was thrown off during another exuviation.’ 

But what was remarkable, tlie animal now had only 
the two largd claws, the other eight liml)8 were defi¬ 
cient. ‘Besting on its breast os it was, I did not at first 
discover the fact, that the creature presented a (.range 
and very uncouth aspect. However, it fed readily, aiu^ 
proved very tame, though helpless; often falling on its 
back, and not being able to recover itself frortl thttdefl- 
eiency of its limbs. I preserved this mutilated object 
with uncommon care, watching it almost incessantly day 
and night; expecting another exuviation which might 
be attended with interesting consequences, I felt much 
an^ty <br its survivance. My solicitude tvas not 
vain. Ajtor tlie defective shell had subsisted eightj- 
six days, i(s tenant meantime feeding readily, the 
desired event took; place in a new exuviatipn on 23d 
June. On this occashto * animal came forth, and 

the luKheat ^toifeetipn, Ijuite entire and symmetrical, 
with Ml the ten litotw tweuliar 'to its race, and of the 
purest and most beautind white. I could not contem¬ 
plate anch'ft specimen of nature’s energies restoring 


jH^ei^ion, and through a process so extraordinary, 
without admiration. Something yet remained to ^ 
established: was this perfeetJon permanent, or was it 
only temporary? Like its precursor, this specifiien was 
quitc.tame, healthy, and vigorous. In 102 (\ays it 
undc/went exuviation, when it appeared again, perfwt 
as before, with a shell of snowy wlutc, and a little red 
speckling on the limbs. ITinally, its shell having sub¬ 
sisted 189 days, was succeeded by another of bqiuil 
beauty and iK;rfection, the speckling <>n the legs some¬ 
what increased. As ell the shells had gradually 
augmented, so was thisaJargor than the others. The 
extendedt limbs wonldniave occupied a circle of four^ 
inches diametej. About a montis after this exuviation ‘ 
the animal perished aeciderttally, liaving been two 
years and eight nioutlis under examination. It was 
an interesting 8i>ecimcn, extremely tame and tranquil, 
always coming to the side of tlic vessel as I approached, 
and holding up it^little claws as if supplicating food.’ 

The shrimp wlieii in confinement becomes very tame, 
and readily exuviates. The, process is frequent, the 
integument separates entire, and is a1mo.st colourless. 
In female crustaceans the roe is placed outside the shell 
to which it adheres. I>uring tin; period of such adhe¬ 
rence, the female cr.ab, so far as ebservation goes, does 
not change its shell—a marked j'vtfvision of nature to 
preserve the spawn. 

We in.ay remark that other ^classes of animals 
exuviate in a similar iimuner to tlie crustaceans, 
'Thus seiqients throw off in entire masses their scaly 
coverings, even a slough from the eyes; and various 
insects in their larva state arc continually throwing ofl' 
and renewing tlieir skins. 


T II15 A liA H. 

Owing to our constant intercourse with India, there 
are few among us wdio are unaefuainted with the 
word ayah. Some who live in London or its neigh¬ 
bourhood may perlinys have occasionally met with 
one of these salile guardian spirits, conducting one 
or more pale, precocious-loakiiig little children to 
their Briti.sli friends; or tliey may even have fallen 
in with a group of tlie tribe in Kensington Garden.^, 
or other public promenades, escorting their little 
hdbds, and lierding together, Jike birds of a feather, 
attracted by the bonds and recollections o^r|olour, 
climate, caste, and language. 

Ayah, in the mouth of a li.sping baby, is one of the 
prettiest words of tlie J5ast, and is learned ^s soon as 
papa and mamma, being equally ea.sy of articulation. 
The origin of the word is probably either Portuguese 
or Spanish (oyo), although it lias now become common 
to all classes, Christiai^, Mohammedans, and Hindoos 
alike. 'The Hindo^tanet word for nurse is tnantH-jee, or 
dare; the BeiigaleCj deodoo, or dj/c. 

Tlie a^'uh is frequently a fixture of longvstaAling in a 
family, descending from mother to da^hter; and when 
.this is the case, she is no doubt a valuable possesstpU, 
and is consulted in all the momentous matters connected 
with*tlie nursery. However, at the birth of thd first 
baby, she is of course spick-and-span now; and in 
comes the dusky stranger, all pride and exj^ctation, 
all hope and joy.^ It is fortunate that there is no 
difference in young babies—that tlie one is as ugly a 
litt:% thing AS the other—and so she is not disappointed: 
on the contrary, she sees with one glortco of her dark 
glittering oyiSi, which have their source of sensation 
in her woman’s heart, a ,^ousand charms that dis- 
tin^iish. Aor ^btl from ait the other babies In the 
universe. With sontothing akin to a rootheris ibelings, 
she takes ike infant In her arms, isj^ich seems iheon- 
tiiKht to become a part of herself, lying all day on her 










Jtnecs^mid sloping all Dight in her bosom; &n#ih>m 
that moment nurse, the child, and the pauh-liox 
are always togetlier. • 

As the ayah is exclusively attached to the nursery, 
and has nothing to do with household afihirs qx the 
laying out of money, she is generally a favourit^with 
the other servants, who seem to look' upon her as 
holding an intermediate station between them and the 
miatfoss. Should any of them require leave of absence, 
fbr .the purpose ol'aitcnding a funeral or a wedding, lie 
applies first to the ayah; or sf a little tea is wanted 
fora sick wife or mother, t}a«>igh her also he obtains 
the'simple, though to him cx^nsivc, restorative. If 
1k*pedler comes to tho door with his box and jmndles, 
he looks up, and spying the ayah in the veranda or 
at tlie window, ho calls out: ‘ Is anythingiwaated for 
Mem’Sahib or the b&bks? Tell the lady I have 
beautiful things to shew.’ Away trips the ayah to 
her mistress, and good - naturcdl>, of perhaps — no, it 
shallhe good-naturedly—^laya the discovery before lior 
that some tritlc is wanted, 'fhe man is enllcd in, and 
succeeds in disiiosing of some of iiis vraros, ribbons, 
laces, or silks; and tlie ayah, bosi<ies iiaving obliged 
the lady and the pedler, enjoys n small modiciini 
of satisfaction herself—wlio would grudge ity—in 
pocketing 4bc JusUdree, — a discount of two pice, or 
half an anna on eacli rupee. 

There are ayahs di’ various castes. Tlie Portuguese 
ayahs (Koman Catliolic Cliristians, horn in the country) 
are no doubt the must intolligcnt uud useful; but they 
are more expensive than the Mussulman .and laill 
Beggies, and are tliereforc not so frequently employed: 
indei^, it- is only in the neiglibourliood of Calcutta that 
they are procurabh' at all. As tiie llindostaneo women 
neither knit nor sew, tliey scum to devote-llieir energies 
exclusively to their mftiit charge. The hiiba is their^ 
work and their play, The exercise of their tlioughts. tlie* 
substance of their,drcains. lie is tlie only book tliey 
read; and tlie only expansion tlieir minds know' i.s from 
the unfolding of the pages of ids cliaracter. Tliey are 
proud of tliat baba, and proud of themselves for being 
his. Wh.at a sight it is, the ay.-di coming in at the 
dessert, in her rustling %ilk8 and transparent muslins 
— so stately in lier humility, so smilingly self-satisfied 
—surroimded by the children, and liolding in her dark, 
smooth, jewelled arras tho son and heir of tlie family, 
wliom she presents to papa to get a bit of cake or 
sweetmeat! 

a grand moment for the ajali. Are not the 
^Bldren hers f Have they not lain upon lier bosom .all 
tlieir little lives? And have not tlie ebpms wliich 
she detected witli the first glance of her glittering eye, 
been developed under her care into tlie marvels now 
before the company ? But the more tranquil and 
pemianent happiness of the ayah is enjoyed while she 
is watching alone the opening of lier buds of beauty, 
and steeping their slumbering Reuses in the sweet wild 
4uuaic of her countrj-, I still sometimes hear in fancy 
her crad^Bong humming in ray own Old Indian ear 
as I anfi^alffng asleep—althougli many a long year 
has passed since { heard it in reality, and many a long 
league is now between me and the land of tlic dear,i 
good, block, comical, kindly ayali. Let me try whe¬ 
ther I cannot render it, even loosely, in our^wn' 
strong Anglo-Saxon tongue, from the .musical, melting 
Ilindostanoe 

Sleep on, sleep on, tny h6ki dear f | 

Thy faithful slave U watching near. § 

.The erodle wherein niy babeT fondle, 

' Is made of the rare and bright-red samial ;* , 

. And the string with whjeh I fcm rockiiia my lord, 

glittering silken cord. ^ 


>9^ is more rare and TOloaUe^thaa the 
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Who fuleth o’er many a ryot’s fate. ’ . 

Sleep on, sleep on, jny Vh\A dear! ' 

Thy faithful slave is watching near. 

Thy mother of hearts Is tho powerful queen, 

The loveliest lady that ever was seen; . 

And there ne’er was slave more faithful, I trow, 
Thau she w^u is rocking thy cradle now. > 

I have said that our ayah sometimes comes home 
with iicr charges—comes to ovsr home from her. own. 
*It is a bad exchange. She awakes slowly from her 
dream, as slic sees the rosy cheeks, full pouting lips, 
and round wondering eyes, tliat are turned upon the dark 
stranger and her pale, thin, little ones. The comparison 
is painful; these elierub cliildren have no sympathy 
with the lonely Hindoo; and the servants of the house, 
altliougli awed at first by her foreign aspect, and.-calm, 
stately air, have no permanent respect for one who 
ranks neither with their superiors nor with themselves. 
TTie climate, todj is os chilling as the manners around 
her; lier heretofore hiibas are lords to nobody but her¬ 
self ; and so, with one thing and another, she grows 
liomc-sick, her heart yearns for hofoiwi sunny land, 
and she is glad—sorrowfully glml—when at l^t the 
ftmiouneemcnt is made, that an ayah wants to go hack 
to India with a family. 

And in India once more, what then ? Why then, tiie 
groat ocean is between lier ami her fledged nurslings, 
and she looks round for some ticw objects of love anti 
devotion. These she probably finds in another home, 
another mistress, another bfiba; her heart begins its 
course anew; and tlie ayah lives a second life in the 
yoiin," lives of licr children. No joyless existence is 
hers, no cares witliout ample compensations; but yet 
wlien 1 see in my own country one-of -these solitary, 
strangely-attired, dark-skinned women, I foci attracts 
towards her by an almost tearful sympathy, and have 
ever a kind look and a warm, gentle word for the 
poor aynh. 


, SMALL INVESTMENTS, 

The investment of small savings in land with a view 
to spade-husbandry, was a few years ago brought 
prominently before the working-classes. We took 
occasion, at the time, to warn the humbler classes 
generally against projects of this kind, but without any 
Jjcneflcial effect. Land-schemes, as they were called, 
were puhbd into popularity, and all our advices and 
remonstrances on the subject were rejected with 
disdain. Universal ruin has followed these schemes, 
and the unfortunate dupes are left to mourn their loss. 
Nothing is more specious than a plan of earning an 
indepeftdent livelihood by cultivating a few acres of 
land; but, practically, it is open to some serious draw¬ 
backs. lirst, the cultivator fbquires to be skilled in' 
^hus'Candry, and of a bodily frame to endure the fatigue 
of constant out-door labour. Second, bis land must 
be tolerably good, and situated under a goCd climate. 
Third, tho land must he close to a market, other¬ 
wise the produce cannot be disposed c^. TJlo ^ti- 
v4tion of a small bit of land is in reality a kind of 
gardening. No horse-labour can be empto^od; all ia 
to be done by the spade. It may be powii^ there¬ 
fore,* to make a liv^ibood near « )asga town, where 
anything that is produced— mfik butter ipclnded ' 

—will' find a ready majrimt at no cost trans^rt; but 
1 in other circumstanoos the thing is almost hopeless. It 
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ii a notorious fact, the most 'itched of the rural 
population of this cotthtTTi^re snum cultivators, even if 
the land coai^ next ^ noming. We arc aware that the 
sraalLfETBi Sjrften}: is inbre suosessful in Belgium and 
Lombardy. On the reasons fbr this, it is ho^ neecUess 
to enter? We take the examples offered in Groat 
Britain, where it has never cijne up to the expectations 
of philanthropista. 

The purchase of forty-^lulling freeholds has lately 
been put forward as a method of invejting money by 
the working-classes. It is beyond our provinevto speak 
of the political aims of this form of investment. Wo 
can recognise a oertairf good in giving to a working-* 
man the feeling, that he is the proprietor of a house^ 
small portion of land yielding (along with the francliW 
in England) a rent of forty shillings per annum; but,*^ 
at the same time, we recognise a corresponding evil, 
and we should bo ahrinking from our duty if we did 
not mention it in distinct terms. In tliosc localities 
whore operatives and others can reckon on const.ant 
remunerative employment, it may proye a real serviee 
in many ways for them to buy n house instead of 
renting one; indeed, wc should higlJy reeonimeud 
thorn to bccomt tite proprietors of the dwellings whicJi 
they occupy. But in places where workmen possess 
no such assurance or reasonable prospe it of om.pl 03 '? 
ment, we would as earr.cai,;/ dissutu’.c? them fron\ 
taking a step of this kind. The capital of a working- 
man—that on which he must place his dependence-—is 
his labour j and this labour he ought to be in a position 
to dispose of to the best advantage. On tliis uccoiiut, 
he requires, as a general rule, to hold liiinself in readi¬ 
ness to go wherever his labour is in demand. Of all men, 
he has the most cause to be a citizen of the world, lie 
may find it his interest to remove to localities hundreds 
of miles off; and therefore the fewer obstructions to 
his movements, the better. Heritable property is a 
dxture. A man cannot take it with liini, and the 
sale of it, even when time is permitted to seek out a 
purchaser, is attended with expense and difficulty. No 
doubt the transfer of such property might an3 ought 
to be vastly lowered in cost; but not until this is 
done, will it be time for tlie more movable part of the 
working-classes to consider the propriety of saddling 
themselves with the ownership of lands and houses. 
Such, at least, is our opinion, after much consideration 
of the subject. So many melancholy instance^^bavc wg 
.seen of working-mon Iwing ruined by the want of power \ 
or will to leave small heritable possessions in country 
towns, where employment deserted them, that we j 
entertain a strong feeling against this class of persons 
investing tbeir earnings in fixed property. 

Upon the whole, the best thing the humbler‘’classes 
can <fo with small savins, is to let them accumulate 
as movable capitaL 'iffiey should perceive Miat, gene¬ 
rally speaking, a little money has few advantageous 
butteta. It is only after its increase to a tolerable 
Buni,' that |t can command a good investment. A 
short time S|^ we adverted to the vast benefits that 
would aa>nw to the working-classes, by legalisi^ 
partnerehipe ip dfiamaudite; for tliis would allow tm 
clublnng of taotea for trading purposes without chance 
of totd 1 ^,’ .ifottofoep tiling for improving thg i«- 
seurees <Sf iw(fo cSiitoB, .vrohld be the issue of small 
debenfovei!«m laiidt’iiflway^ skid other kinds of pro¬ 
perty ; th^ Abb^ti^ to' ill registered in such a 
manimr as would iwconfso witlioat the 


tedioils and expensive forms now required to enforce 
their liquidation. These, then, are things to be struggled 
for by the humbler orden^ indeed by mtoy who 
ostensibly belong to classes higher in social stafiding. 

‘^PLEASURES OF LITERATUIIE. , ’ j 

It may he remembered, that somcwliat more tlinn two 
years ago, Mr AVillmott’s Journal of Sunwier-time m iJifi 
Country was noticed in these pajfbs. Tliose who, 
through that or any a*her introduction, have since 
become acquainted wiUs'4li.at exquisite little volume, 
will be p^ad to meet tne author again, in the not less ^ 
charming worlq which he has recfotly put forth, on dm 
Pleasures, Objects, and Adranttiyes of Literature.* The 
theme Itself must be naturally attractive to all book- 
loving people; and we are prepared to say, that it is 
iireated with felicity and discrimination. Wc do not 
aver that we always concur in the writer's judgments, or 
hold precisely his views of criticism; but wo are, upon 
the whole, very decidedly impressed with the general 
force and truth of his Discourse, with the graceftilness 
of liis allusions and illustrations, his eivgiint and pointed 
style, and the bland and genial temper in which he 
writes. Tlio work consists of a scries of sliort chapters 
on books, authors, the circuuistahces in Which they 
wrote, the moods in which tliey should he read to be 
appreciated, the nature and specific qualities of taate,- 
l)oetry, fiction, the drama, history, and philosophy. 
The author’s turn of mind is chiefly retrospective: ho 
writes more in the- spirit of the last ago than of the 
present. Indeed, he seems too much inclined to ignore 
the value of om- later literature; almost the only 
modem authors whom he quotes are Hallani, Charles 
Lamb, ami Southey; and it is evident, lx)th from the 
style and matter of the work? ^|}lat the range of his 
reading has been most extensive in what he terms the 
‘ classical criticism and hi()gr.ipliyaof the eighteenth 
century.’ Tliis, however, wc note only in passing, and 
not at all hi the way of condemnation; further than as 
it m.iy indicate the iftnitations to be expected in hU 
tone of thought and sentiment^ 

Mr Willmott, indeed, speaks disparagingly of some 
of the severer studies—especially of logic and mathe¬ 
matics ; declaring that they ‘ can only be useful to a full 
mind,’ .and that, ‘if the.v find it empty, they leave it in 
the same state.’ Of course, he aaay he allowed to have 
his opinion on such a matter; hut wc presume ij^ill not 
bo ver^' generally adopted. We agree with him tllh‘i 7 ,^in 
moral impression they are jKiwcrless;’ 3 'et we are bounfi 
to bear in mind that their aim is not a moral one; and 
we, furthermore, believe that, within their «wn scope 
and province, they may at least bo serviceable in train¬ 
ing and developing the understanding. Not to dwell 
longer on tliis little eccentricity of opinion, which is 
simpl}' one of idiosyn^n.sy, let ns follow the author 
into some of the ifiore oiingenial sections of his dissW' 
tatJon. The following passage, on ‘ The three essentlsd* 
qualitica of an author,’ seems not upsui^ble for 
quotation:— , 

‘ Sir Philip Sidney said, that the mosd flying wits must 
•liave tlirec wings—art meditation, exercise. Genllto 
is in^ the instihet of night. A boy came to MoBiart, 
wisl’rmg to compose something, and inquiring the -army 
to begin. Mozart told him to wait. “ You cbiUpOs^ 
much c.ariicr ? ” “ But asked nothing about if^" replied 
the musician. Cgwpcr expressed the same sentiment 
to a friend: “ Nature gives men, a bias to ^ir respec- 
tivi^mrsuite, and that strong propensity, I suppose, is 
what wo mean by geuius.” M. Angelo is hindered in. 
his childish Studies of art; Raffkelle grows up with 
pencil and ctiours for plajsthlngs: one neglects school 
to copy drawings,, which he darra not bring hOHie; the 


• Pleanrte, Objeete, and AiSvantaget of JMtruiure. A Dtoaauwe, 
by Uie H«v. Hobert Afis WOlmott, IncuxRbeut ,rf Bear Wood, 
Uawa. Boswottb: Londoa. 
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flithcr <of the other tokea a journey to find his won a 
irortbior teacher. , M. Ai^lo forces his way; Baffaelle 
Is guided intO/ili Bat looks for it with longing 
eyes. In some vay dr other, the man is tracked in the 
little footsteps of the child. Drydcn marks tho throo 
Bt^ps of progress:— 

V What the child admired, 

Tbp youth>ndsat’oured,,and the man Acctciunu.” 

‘Dryden was On example of his own theory. He 
read Folybius, with a notion his historic exactness, 
before ho was ten years old«nJVitne8ses rise over the 
whole field of learning. Pope;-at twelve, fegisted his 
' 'eyes in the picture-galleries of Spenser. Mur^lo filled 
the margin of his school-books with 'drawings. I^e 
Bran, in tho beginning of childhood, drew witls a piece 
of charcoal on tho walls of tho house. The young 
AHosto quietly watclied the fierce gestures of his 
father, forgetting his displeasure in the joy of copying 
from life, into a comedy he was wTiting, tlie manner 
and speech of an old man, enraged with his son. 

‘ Cowley, in tho history of his own mind, slicws tlie 
influence of boyish fancies upon later life. He com¬ 
pares them to letters cut in the bark of a young tree, 
which grow and widen with it. We are not sur¬ 
prised to hear front a sciiool-fellow of the Chancellor 
Somers, that he was a weakly boy, wlio always had a 
book in his hand, artd never looked up at the play of 
his companions; to learn from his affectionate biogra¬ 
pher, that Hammond at Eton sought opportunities of 
stealing away to say his prayers; to read tliat Tounio- 
fort forsook his college class, that lie niiglit search for 
plants in the neighliouring fields; or that Smeatun, in 
petticoats, w.is discoveretl on the top of ids father’s 
barn, in the act of fixing the moilel of a windmill wliich 
he hiul constructed, 'Chose early traits of character 
are such as wo expect to find in tlie cultivated lawyer, 
who turned the ej^s of his age ujKm Milton; in the 
Christian, whose life was one varieil strain of devout 
praise; in the naturalist, wlio enriched science by 
his discoveries; and in the ci^ineer, who built tlie 
Eddystone Lighthouse.’ 

This accords very w^ll with a notion of our own. 
We hold that men have a tendency to follow ■« hat tliey 
are by nature best qualified to spceecd in; and tliat 
tlie fact ought to be regarded in the education of tlio 
individual. Education should include the study and 
trial of aptitudes, so that each may be directed to Ids 
npjtasi{prCale vocation. It is true, there arc sometimes 
•wrcli things as ‘false trmlencies’ to be encountered; 
but these, as (Joethe has shewn, may ^ be readily 
detected, ipasmuch as they are plainly ‘unproductive;’ 
that is to say, the thing aimed after does not come out 
as a'recognisable success. Eal.se tendencies are more 
easily perceived in others than in ourselves—especially 
when ambition, interest, or vanity is involved in the 
consideration; and on this acdiunt.the diflRoulty, per- 
chaps, might not bo iiisurniounfable, if tlie charge of it 
could be committed to a really judicious ^ducator. 
But to ISty iSiything further on tho subject would be 
out of jihice at pjpsont; and, accordingly, we return to 
what is more immediately before us. , 

‘Tlie instinct of flight,’ continues our author, ‘is 
combined with the instinct of labour. Genius lights' 
its own fire; but it is constantly collecting materials 
fo keep alive the flame. When a new publication was 
suggested to Addison, after the completion of the 
Guardian, he answered: ‘ I must niBv take some time, 
pour mt dtlmsir, and lay in fuel for a future wgrk.’ 
The strongest blaze soon goes out when a man always 
blows and never feeds it. Johnson declined an intro¬ 
duction ^‘^kj^^alar author with the remark, that he 
did not jgll^Pnonverse 'vAlh a person wlio had written 
Daenad r^. 

Imteresting to follow great authors or painters 
careful tifTning and accomplishing of the mipd. 


The long moniihg oi«llfe is spent in making the weapons 
and the armour wh^ manhood an^ age ore to polish 
and prov®. Usher, when jcearly twenty years ohl, 
formed the daring resolution of reading all the Greek 
and L.'itin/athers, and with the dawn'of his thirty-ninth 
year he complete the task. Hammond, at Oxford, 
gave thirteen hours of the day to philosophy and clasajeal 
literature, wrote comipcnt^ei on all, aqd compiled 
indexes for his own use. ' * 

‘ With these calls to industry in our ears, we are hot 
to be deaf to the deep saying of Lord Brooke, the friend 
of Sidney, that some men /jverbuild their nature with 
books. The m'btion of our thoughts is impeded by 
too heavy a burden; and the mind, like the body, is 
strengthened more by the warfuth of cxerrise than^ of 
'clotltes. When Buflbn and Hogarth pronounced genius 
to be nothing but labour and patience, they forgot 
liistory and themselves. Tho instinct most bo in the 
mind, and tlie fire be ready to fall. Toil alone would 
not have produced the Paradise Lost or the Princ^ia. 
The bom dwarf never grows to the middle size. 
Eousseau tolls a story of a painter’s servant, who 
resolved to be the rival or the conqueror of his master. 
He abandoned ins livery to live by his pencil; but 
instead of the Leuvre, he stopped at a sign-post. Mere 
learning is only a compiler, and does with the pen what 
tjie compositor does with the type; each sets up a book 
with the hand. Stone-masons collected the dome of 
St Eaiil’s, but Wren hung it in air.’ 

- There is, perliaps, nothing very profound or original 
in this, but it is all very sensible and pleasant. Some¬ 
thing of novelty, liowever, will bo observed in the 
extract which follows next, on ‘The Influence of Air 
and Situation on the Thoughts.’ 'i'he consideration, 
at anyr.ate, is curious, botli under its physiological and 
metaphysical aspect. 

*lt has hccu u subject of ingenious speculation if 
country or weather may be said to cherish or check 
intellectual growth. Jeremy Collier considered that 
the understanding needs a kind climate for its health, 
and that a reader of nice observation might ascertain 
from the book in wliat latitude, season, or circumstances, 
it liad been written. Tlie opponents are powerful. 
Keynolds ridiculeil the notion of thoughts sliooting 
forth witli greater vigour at the summer solstice or 
tlic ('qiiinox; Jolinson callwl it a fantastic foppery. 

‘'riit* atmospheric theory is ns old as Ilomer. Its 
laureate is Montesquieu. The more northerly you go, 
he said, tho sterner tlie man grows. You must scorch a 
Muscovite to make him feel. Gray was a convert. One 
of the prose hints for his noble fragment of a didactic 
poem runs tlms : ‘ It is the proper work of education 

•and government united, to redress the faults that arise 
jrom the soil and air.’ Berkeley entertained the same 
feeling. Writing to Pope from Leghorn, and alluding 
to some half-formed design he had heard him mention 
of visiting Italy, he continues: “What might we not 
expect from a muse that sings so well in the bleak 
climate of England, if she felt tho same warm 9 un, and 
brcatlifd the same air with Virgil and Horace?” 

‘ When l>yer attributes the faults of his FkM to the 
'iJncolnshire fens, he only iwakes a smile. , I&’ats 
wrote hisbOde to a Nightingale—a poem full of the 
’ sweet south—at tlte foot of Hig^gate Hill. But we have 
the remark of Dryden—^probably the result of his own 
experience—that a clo^y day is able to alter the 
thoughts of a man; and, generally, the air We breathe, 
and the objects we see, have a secret influtnee upon our 
imagination. Burke was certain tiiat Milton composed 
n Penseroso in tlm long, resounding aisle Of a mouldering 
cloister, or ivied abbey. He beheld its sblenin gloom m 
the verso. The fine nerves of the mind uira.hraii^d, and 
tho Arings’of tho harp are tuned, by diflfeifwt kinds of 
temperature.. “I think,” WarbuttoBremarked to Hurd, 

“ you have often heard me say, that my dolkioiM season 
is the autumn—the season which ^ives most life and 
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vigour to tny intellectual iSicultieR.. Tl^ liglit mists, or, 
as Milton eull tliets, the steams that rise fimm tlic fields 
in one of these morain^ give tb# same relief to the 
views that the blue of th^lum pves to the appetite.” 

‘Mozart composed, whenever he had the opportunity, 
in the soft air of fine weather. His Don Gt^anni and 
the lUqukm were written in a bowling-green and a 
garden.' *Chatterton ibuncka Ihll moon favourable to 
poetic invention, and he often sat up all night to enjoy 
its solemn shining. Wintor*tirae was most agreeable 
to Crabbe.. He delighteda heavy fall of snow; and 
it was during a severe storm which blocked him within 
doors, that he jiortrayed the strange ^liseries of Sir 
Eustace Grey.’ » 

There may be something in this supposed influence 
,of temperature and sesKons; but there certainly is nc^ 
^neral law observable in the matter. Shakspeara, 
asks— im 

‘ Oh who can take a lire iii his hand ’ 

By thinking Of the frosty Caucasus 1 
Or wallow naked in December’s snows 
By bare remembrance of the summer's heat 1 ’ 

He might have been answered by Moore, wlio sliut 
liiraself up, in the wintry wilds of Derbyshire to write 
LnWfi liookh —a poem breathing of tlife perfumes, and 
glowing in the sunliglit of the golden East; and by 
Scott, who, in Jermyn Street, St James’s, with miltis 
of brick liousae rohnd him, produced his tamous intrti- 
ductions to Mannion, some of whic’ may rank witli 
the finest descriptions of natural scenery in the lai,» 
gnage. But the way in wti'.i .i people are influeneed 
seems utterly capricious. Wo know a writer who 
is always unfavourably affected by a dull, still atmo¬ 
sphere, and whose faculties are as invariably exhi¬ 
larated by a high wind. Cloudy weather docs not 
influence him disagreeably if it l)e stormy, but calm, 
leaden November glboms oppress him with a feeling 
bordering upon stupor. These arc altogether uiipro- 
dnetivo days with him. If authors, however, are 
subject in their moods to atmosplicric and other cir¬ 
cumstantial influences, it may be expected that readers 
also are to some extent possessed of a like tendency. 
Mr Willmott has, accordingly, a suitable suggestive 
word or two to guide tliem in their reading. He says:— 

‘A classification of authors to suit all liours and 
weathers might be -amusing. Ariosto spans a wet 
afternoon like a rainbow. North winds and slcfit agree 
with Junius. The visionary tombs of Dante glimmer 
into awfuller perspective by moonlight. Crabbe is 
never so pleasing as on the hot shingle, when we look 
up from his verses at the sleepy sea, aud count the 
“ Crimson weeds, which spreading slow, 

Or lie like pictures on the sand below: 

With all those bright red pebbles, that th4 » 

Through the small waves so softly shines upon.” 

‘ Some books come in with lamps and curtains, and 
fresh logs, An evening in late autumn, when flicrc is 
no moon, and the boughs toss like foam raking its way 
back down a pebbly shore, is just the time for Ghdine. 
A voyage is read with deepest interest in a-inteP, while 
the hail dashes against the window. Southey speak» 
pf this delight— , 

' f'.’Tit pleasant by the cheerful hearth to hear 
Of tempests and the dangers of the deep. 

And pause at times and mel that we are safe; 

And .with an eager and suspended soul. 

Woo terror to delight us.” 

‘ The sobs df the storm are musical chimes forta 
ghoit-eto:y, or one of those lharful tales with which 
the blind fiddleiP ia Btdga'unikt made ** the auld carliues 
shakh on tbp setRe, miOhe bits of bairns skirl on Jheir 
minnies ont tMr heds.'^ 

‘ShakspeOre is'.iiP^h most welcome at the ehini- 
ney-cornet} so is Golj&mitht'^^ho does not wish Dr 


Prim^se to cdll m the evening, and Olivia to preside 
at the um ? Elia afSrms, that .tliure Is no such thing as 
reading or writing, but by a candle j b» is confident 
that Milton composed the ihaTning hymu of-Eden with 
a clear fire burning in the room; and in Taylor’s gor¬ 
geous description of sunrise, ho found the smell of the 

lain]/quite overpowering. But Elia,’ he says 

further on, ‘ carried his fireside theory too far. Some 
people liavc tried “ the affectation of a book at noonday 
in gardens and sultry arbours,” without finding‘their 
task of love to be unlearnt, ineftod, many books 
belong to sunshine, and* should be read oiit of doors. 
Clover, violets, and ligslge-roses, breathe from their 
leaves; tlicy are mostfiovablc in cool lanes, along fields,, 
paths, o» uiKiu^tiles overhung b)*liawtliorn; while the 
black-birtl pipes, and tll% nigHtingalc bathes its brown 
fcatlicrwiu 4lie twilight copse. 

‘The sensation is heightened when an author is 
sTeiul ■ amid the scenery or the manners which he 
(lescribc.s—as BaTgrow studied the sermons of Clirysos- 
tom in his own sec of Constantinople. What daisies 
sprinkle tlie walks of Cowpcc, if wo take ids Task for 
a uonipaniuii tlirougii tlic lanes of Weston 1 Under the 
thick hedges of Horton, darkening e+thcr bank of the 
field in the September moonligiit, Jl Penseroso is still 
more pensive. And wlioever wmild feel at liis heart 
the deep pathos of Collins’s laincifiatiou for Thomson, 
must murmur it to liiiiiself, as lie elides upon tlie steal¬ 
ing wave, by the breezy lawns ana elms of Richmond.’ 

Our author has some judicious remarks on ‘Criticism, 
its Curiosities and Researches,’ and is himself a critic 
of refined and delicate appreeiation. We certainly do 
not agree with .him in thinking that the literature of 
the last centuvy is superior to tliat of the present; but 
we can nevertheless admit that many of his favourite 
writers are deserving of a liigher and more reverent 
regard than is now generally awarded them. Wo 
i would quarrel with no man about his preferences; 

I still, wo cannot hold Mr Willmota justified in such 
sweeping condemnation of our current literature as he 
appears disposed to pass upon it. It would seem, indeed, 
that in his disgust at ‘fi.he corrupted streams of popular 
entertainment,’ he has not cared to make himself 
arquainted with the best of our modem writers. Of 
these he seems—if we may judge from his total over¬ 
sight of them — to have lianlly a knowledge of the 
names. ‘He lives,’ as he admits, ‘among the society of 
an elder age.’ Here, howeverphe numbers ‘ tasteful 
learning with the chiefest blessings of liis hoinj^ If he 
had lived in .tlic last century, he would prob^iy-llave 
gone back for his idols to an earlier one; and yet nis 
remarks oiutasto and criticism arc of a catholic nature, 
although his just application of their canon* have this 
chronological boundary. Wc liave no room, however, 
for his disquisition on these elegant subjects; neither 
can we follow our accomplished clergyman into hia 
disquisitions on fletion^history, biography, philosophy, 
and its pleasures,‘nor Qie ‘domestic interiors’ of taste 
and learning. We had intended to quote some tincf 
sentences on the consolations of poetry, bi^ fln^ we have 
not room for them. The reader will do well to get the 
book, and read them there. It is m work altogetlier 
•well worth reading. Nay, it will bear reading mariV 
times, and even become pleasanter as one’s ad^aaint- 
anceWith it increases. Indeed, it is not at all the 
kind of book to be run through rapidly, aind so dis¬ 
posed of; the thought and observation in it are closely 
packed and methodised; and if you wish to derive any 
benefit, or oven pleasure from the Iwrusal, you will 
neoll to read deliberatdy. We should say the author 
thoroughly enjoyed his work while Ite was engaged in 
it; but tlic'workmanship exhibits everywhere the 
greatest earn and patlehcu* Tlie same habit of mind 
employed in writing it will be required in thei rending. 
Wo may describe tlie book as being a gracefhl, sug¬ 
gestive‘review of literature, consl^red with regard 
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to its tsiyoyroents. Befissd^ seliblwly, tdaiiiift and 
judicious iuiUl bis ^testes at^ sympaii^os, the autbor’s 
influence upon^'OtltW sfliids cannot be omerwiae than 
wbolesomcrelevsticigt iin(f benignant. 

•TSE MISSING SHIP. . 

Anszis Hihkot had just taken an afibetionate feayc 
of Ms wife, and stood looking after her, on the deck of 
the vessel to which he Imd been appointed mate, and 
which had been Gtted up for the whaie-fishery near 
^itaborgen, by a merchant of the name of Jeremiah 
Oxladmkof, of Mesen, a temi in the province of 
Jesovia, in the government of archangel. She sailed 
1M 1748 on lier flrstwvoyage. Wo can concqivo how" 
lonely the homo of Al^s must have been without 
Mm. ■ We may bo sure that his wife’s last pwiyer at 
night was ott’ered up for his safety. We constantly 
hear it said, in stormy weather: ‘ God help tiiose who 
arc at sea t ’ ‘ God hclx) tliosc who hayc friends at sea! ’ 
might be added to tl»e petition; for there are hearts 
wMeh quail at every gust of wind—there ai-e thick- 
Coming fancies, which can conjure up tenuwsst-tosseil 
v.essels, sweepinsa gales, and raging billows; and yet 
the sWp may at that very moment be in calm waters, 
or sailing wltJi a prosperous breeze. 

The time came that there might be some aeeouiit of 
Ilimkof—then, that the vessel might he buck ; but no 
news or vessel camd Month after month passed on, 
and still it came not; and then years went by, and 
still there was no ship: whenever a sail was seen 
in the distance, the poor wife would hasten to the 
shore; but still the ship she looked for never carac. 
Witli a sinking heart, slie Avould retrace ligr steps home¬ 
wards i but still she came again and again, so true it is 
that affection and hope are the last eiuthly eompanions 
that part company. T1 Sl‘ neighbours would look at her 
as she passed along, and sliakc tlieir heads in pity. 

The vessel, which had fourteen liands on Ix/ard, 
had sailed on with a fair wind for eight days. On 
the ninth it veered, and instead of reaching tlie west of 
iSpitzbergeu, the place of rendsavous for the vessels 
employed annually iu the whale lishory, it wa.i driven 
eastward of those islanhs. A few days brought her 
near one of tliem, known as East Spit/.bergen. When 
within about two English miles; she was hemmed 
in by ioe, and in extreme danger. In this dreadful 
emergency, the crew consulted on what was best 
to be done. Hiuikof mentioned that he had been 
toldw Wh ile time before, that some men ^ from Mesen, j 
' hitving decided on wintering on the island, had pro¬ 
vided themselves with timber for building abut, wliich ! 
they, accordingly erected at some distance from the 
shore. Being quite aware, that if they remained in 
llteir present situation, they must inevitably perish, 
they determined to search for the hut, and to winter 
there, if so fortunate as to find it. Himkof, with three 
others, were selected to malce Jche search. They were 
q>rovidcd with a musket, twelve charges of powder, a 
dozen bolls, an axe, a small ketUe. Ovknife, a tiijdcr-box , 
and tin^, a*wooden pipe for each, some tobacco, and 
a bag with twonly pounds of flour. This was as uiudi 
as they could carry with safety, as they had to inake^ 
their way for two miles over loose ridges of ice, winch 
would be still more difficult and dangerous if tliey<lkcro 
ov^loaded, and it required the utmost caution to avoid 
falling between tlwise ridges, wMch bad been raised 
by t^ waves and driven together by the winds. The 
^ting once lost, inevitable dcstruAiou must follow. 
Tl«ey hgd not preweedod above an English mile, yiMen, 

• to Iheir great delight, they descried the hut, at a dis¬ 
tance of -about a mile and a half from tke shorn. Its 
. l^t,h was thirty-six feet, and its breadth and Iwight 
it consisted m two rooms.* 'ITie ante- 
■J 5 »®»bcit wan about twejve, feet broad, and had two 
i:««^~Qjie to ez^fide the outer air, the other’ ly which 


it cOnudtlnloate^ with the inner room, in tf’hich riiere 
was ch earthen stove, rac&.M is eonhhimly used in 
Bassia. A very, .flight inffiM^ion IfoStocfl to shew 
that the hut hiM sustamev griaf.ihjhIT 
weather; but to fiave foUnd it, In any coitdition wsa a 
subject oi^, great joy, and they avauedr ^mselves of 
its chelter for the night., 

Eager to communicate ttss good news to their com¬ 
panions, they set out early the next morning;.and as, 
they went on, they chatttd cheerflilly aboht the stores 
of ammunition and provisions, and various requisites 
which could be conveyed from the ship, to -be stored in 
the hut for wiptor use. They pursued their way in , 
the highest spirits, picturing to themfelvos toe delight 
which they were about to give to their companions. 
jWhon they arrived on the shore, not a vestige of the 
ship was to be seen; no track through the waters 
marked lier path; all was still and silent, desolate and 
bleak; no familiar face was seen; not one of their 
cwmradus was left to tell the hapless tide I Tliey stood 
aghast, looking in mute despair upon the sea. The iec 
by which tlie vessel li.od been hemmed in had totally 
disapiieared. The violent storm of the night before, 
they coneluiled, might "have been too cause of this 
fatal disaster; the ice might have been disturbed by the 
agitation of the Waves, and beaten violently against the 
ship, till she was shattered to pieces; or she might, 
jTerliaps, Iiavo been carried on by the current into the 
ocean, and there lost. However it might have been, 
they were never to sec her again. What a difference a 
tc'W short moments had niaclc in their feelings and iti 
their fate 1 They thought to have ro-entored -the hut with 
glad companions; they returned to it the sole inhabi¬ 
tants of that desolate region, disconsolate, and utterly 
hopeless of ever leaving it. When they could collect 
tlieir thouglits, tliey were anxiously turned to the 
preservation of their lives, for wlych it was necessary 
to provide some kind of sustenance. Tlio island 
abounded with reindeer, and they brought down one 
with every cliarge of their powder. They set about 
devi.sing means to ropnir the hut, which, from the cracks 
and crevices proilueed by the weather, let in the 
piercingly cold air .in various directions. No wood, or 
even shrub, grew on that sterile ground. Nothing 
lould bo more dreary than the prospect—a bleak 
waste without vegetation; the Mglt mountains with 
their rock and crags; the everlasting ice and the vast 
nmsse.s 7)f snow. Tlie very sublimity of the scene was 
awfully impressed with all the marks of stem deso¬ 
lation and solitude. As in that cold climate wood is not 
liable to decay, they joined the boards trf which toe hut 
was constructed, wito the help of their axe, yery toler¬ 
ably, filling up the crevices with moss, which grows in 
abundance all over the island. The poor men, like 
idl of thjrir country, were expert oarponters, frar it is 
customary with them to build their own houses. No 
w<ant could liave been more dreadfid than, that of wood, 
for without firing, they could never bear up agahwt 
the intense cold. 

As they strayed along too beach, they fimnd, to 
their jqy, a quantity of wood which liad been carried 
jp by the tide. lilxat they first got in tMs way were 
parts of the wreck of vessels, and afterwards trees, 

^ which ha<b been uprooted by the overflowing pf risers, 
'and borne by the waves into toe ocean; but yrhii proved 
a treasure to the poor castaways, werd some bomrds 
wMch they discovered on toe beami, with a long iron 
hook, some nails of five or six inches loitg, md t&k in 
proportion, and other pieces oS iron faxtoifed is' toetn 
-gtoe sad meminials ^ some shattered vesash Kind 
Frovidence seemed lio hdve directed their eti^ where 
help was to be foniM, .Just at tlfe toqM WMsi'their 
provisions had nearly famed, and ytoen'.they were 
witoont file means of replenisWM stewe, toey 
porcMvod, not &r a 

which-had almost tMifeo too f^aj. a how. ..With toe 
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help of theiv Icnife, they goon hiought it into more 
regular abape, but they ^irere unpij)vi4ed with a iitring 
and with arrowR4 Thw det^n^ed, in the fltgt 
ini^tancc, to Inake two ianoea, to guard themseireB 
against the fbimiciable attoefca of ferocions white 
bear; but without a hammer, it was inipossil^e to form 
their heads, or those of the arrows. However,# by 
boating <he iron hook, ogd widening a hole which 
it happened to have in the centre, with the help 
of one of 'the large nails, iiey inserted the handle^ 
and a round button at ^ne end of the hook, made 
the face of the hammer. A largo pebble served 
for an anvil, and a pair o& reindeer’s jioms wero tho 
tongs. Such were the tools With which they Ssshioned 
the heads for two spears, which they polished and 
sharpened on stones, and then tied them fast with strips^ 
of reindeer-skin to thick sticks, with which they wera 
supplied fiwm the branches of trees which hod boili' 
wafted Ou shore. Thus armed, they attacked a whifo 
bear, and after a desperate struggle, they succec-dod in 
killing him. They made use of the flesh for food, 
which they described as being like Ijccf; by separating 
the tendons, they w'ere supplied witli lilaments as flne 
as they pleased, which enabled llicni to string their 
bow. Tlifir next work was to form pieces of iron into 
beads for' their arrotps, like the spe<irs which tlioy 
had already manufactured. They polished and sli.arp- 
ened them in the same way, and made the^ fast ^ 
pieces of theifir with the sinews of the wl/itc bear; 
feathers of sea-fowl being tied wi,n tbo filaments. 
'Uioy were now equipped wit’’ a complel■' bow i-juf 
arrows, which proved a most 8cr\iceai)itf acquisition, 
and fornislied them from time to time wjth reindeer to 
the amount of 250, besides vast numbers of the blue 
and white foxes; providing them not only with food, 
but with clothing, as their skins were a great defeneo 
from the coldness of the climate. 

They destroyed no moro than ten w'hite bears; these 
animals defended thcraselvcs -witli prodigious strength 
and fury. The first was attacked by tho s.ailors; the 
other nine were the assailants. Some of them were so 
daring as to w-alk into the hut in search of tlieir prey. 
Those among them who were the least voracious were 
easily driven away, but the more ravenous wero not 
to be deterred; and it -was not without encountering 
the most imminent danger that tho> men escaped in tlic 
dreadftil conflicts. But they were in continual^ fear of 
being devoured, as these ferocious animals repeated 
their visits to tho hut, and renewed their attacks con¬ 
tinually. When they succeedetl in-slaying one, they 
made use of its flesh as food, which, -w'ith that of the 
reindeer and tlic blue mid wliite foxes, were the only 
kind they could- have in tliat bleak region. . 

The -Want of tlio necessary conveniences obliged them 
for some time to make use of their food witliouHL’^oking* 
They nothing in the way of bread or salt. The 
stove within was tot up after the Russian fashion, and 
could boil nothing. The cold was so intense, that all 
the wood- they had was reserved for tho stove; they 
h^ none to spare for making a Are outside, fron. wbicli 
they would have had but little heat, and whose they 
Wemd mi the risk of being attacked by the white bear,. 
Besides, tl^ masses of snoyr which fell during the winter 
mon^n, and the heavy rains, would have moAc it quite 
itupuulUe; ftar groat part of th,e year, to have kept a 
flWi in tile open air. They, however, thought 

of a -Whldilhey were enabled to prepare some of 

thehf ftudf. L, Ih summer months, they exposed part 
of thc^-food to the sun, and then hung it in 
the jlpi»^ |s»Hl <rf to hut, where it became thoroughly 
dried bfy .^-.’stocdtu.' 'This food they used as broad, 
-with that obliged to eat half raw. 

By abje to keep up a constant 

supply had.-water in tho summer 

frbm the ^ Wibfcs, and in winter, 

they''-itoto..f6p|g^';«a5i»--'^^-p thawed ice. 


Theiwonly utensil for holding water, and substitute for 
a drinking-cup, was their small ketUe. > 

Half of the floor had been cons-omed hy the men 
with their meat; the remainilig portidh was preserved 
for a diflerent purpose. The dread of their Are 
going out, and of the difficulty which they should 
flnd^u lighting another, without match or tinder, set 
their,wits to work- to find means to avert so groat 
a misfortune. They obtained from the middle of 
the island a particular kind of slimy cl.ay, which* they 
had observed, and of which they*modcllod a sort 
of lamp, and filled it swith the fat of tho reindeer. 
They contrived a wick^.iastli a piece of twisted linen. 
When they flattered Micinsclves that their object wa^ 
accomplished, |hey met with a great disappointmeril, 
for the melting grease* ran through the lamp. To 
make a«ievi one, and to fill up the pores of tho mate¬ 
rial of whii:h it was niade, was now their care. When 
t^irmed, they dried it in the air, and then heated it- 
re<l-hot, in which ifatc they immersed it in their kettle, 
ill a prep.aration of flour, -which had been boiled down 
to the consistence of starch.. They now tested it by 
filling it with melted fat, and to then.' infinite dcliglit, 
tliey found tliat they had suceeeiled «n fashioning one 
that did not leak. H’o make it still more sttcuro, they 
covered the outside with linen dipped in tho starcli. 

In managing to liave light during the dreary months 
of darkness, they had attained a great object, which 
had been doubly desirable ou accdhnt of him who was 
languishing in sickness. That they might not bo 
wholly dependent on one lamp, of which some accident 
might deprive them, they made another. In collecting 
Bucli wood as hod been cast on shore for fuel, they had 
I flirtunatei}- found some cordage and a little oakum 
ttlic sort of licinp used for calking ships), which they 
turm'd to great .iccoiint as wicks for their lamps. 
When this store w.is eonsumefl, they had recou'so to 
their shirts and drawers—a part of dress worn by 
almost all Uiisslau peasants — to saipply the -«’ant. 
Like the sacred fire, these lamps were never suflbrod 
to go out. As they were formed soon after their 
arrival, they were kejft burning without intermission 
for the years they passed in their coinfo’'tloss abode. 

Tho sacriflee made of tliftr shirts and drawers 
exposed then' more to the intense cold. Their shoes, 
boots, and other parts of their dress, wore worn out. 
In tills emergency, it was necessary to form some plan 
for defending themselves from "-She inclemency of tho 
climate. The skins of the reindeer and foxes, whudi they 
had converted into bedding, now afforded the ^tcj'ials 
for elutliing. They were submerged in fi-esh water Tor 
several days, till the hair was so loosened that it was 
easily removed; the leather was then rubbed with 
their hands till nearly dry, then melted reindeer fat 
was spread over it, and then it was again rubbed. 
It thus become soft, and fit fur the use to which it was 
to be put. Some of tjjo skins which they wished to 
reserve for furs did n^t undergo exactly the saino 
process, but -were merely left in water for one day,* 
and wer« then prepared in the same manner,without 
removing the hair. Though now fiimished with the 
materials for elutliing, they were -without the iiu];^- 
mients necessary for making them into articles of -“ 
, dross. They had neither awls for making shoes ^d 
boote.^ nor needles for sewing their clothes. Tholr 
ingenuity was, therefore, again put to the test, and was 
not slow in making up the defleienoy. Th(*y contrived 
to make both very well, out of the bits rf iron -which 
they had collected from time to time. One of their 
mo!>\ difficult tasks, was to make eyes to their needles; 
but this they accomplished -with the help of thoir 
knife; «for haffing ground it to a very sliarp point, and 
heated a kind of wire, forgwi for the purpose, red-hot, 
they pierced 1 hole ttoou^i one end, and by -whetting 
and smoothing it oU stopes,.brought flie otlior to a 
point ITheso needles were astonisHvigly well fojmed, 
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nothing beiitg amiss with thorn but the rough^iess of 
the ejio, hy which the thread was sometimes cut. It 
was indeed surprising that they were so well made, 
considering tlie ntde inatfhments with which tliey were 
fashioned. Raying no scissors, they were obliged to 
cut out their dotlies with the knife; and though this 
was their first attempt at the trade of shoemaHjr or 
tailor, yet they contrived to cut out the articles which 
they required with as mud) precision as if they had 
servdd o regular npprciiticcsliip to the business. The 
sinews of the reifideer and beai-s answered for thread. 
They set earnestly to tlieir work. Tor summer wear, 
they mode a sort of jacket atah-trunsers of the prepared 
skins; for winter, long fur-goirns, witii hoods, made 
1W;er the fashion of those woru by the I/aplanders. 

The constant cmployiiient owhicl) their necessities 
required, and the vivrious diffloilties wliiclidhcy l)ad to 
overcome by ingenious contrivance, so far from having 
been a misfortune, may be considered as having been 
the means of preserving these poor»mcii from sinking 
Under their unhappy circumstances. But accordingly as 
their ingenuity had suppried tlieir wants, and their minds 
became more disengaged from exiK?(iicnts, tlieir mclmi- 
choly increased, sand they loi'ked round despoivlingly 
on the sterile and desolate regioj) where, they felt, 
they were to spend tlw rest of their days, far away from 
the iiearths of honie, and from early friends and com¬ 
panions. Even the probability of tliat little circle being 
lessened, and, it mi^)t be, reduced to one solitary being, 
was a dreadful thought: e^ich felt that tliis might be 
his own fate. Tlien tlie fear of all means of sustenance 
failing, and the assaults of wild beasts, were dangers 
too glaring to ije forgotten. Alexis llimkof, who had 
left a wife and tliree children, suffered perhaps tlie most 
fhim heart-yearnings after home. 

Tliey liad already lost one of their companions froiu 
the effects of scurvy ; #nd now, when six dreary years 
had nearly passed, anotlicr was taken from among 
them. It chaiicet^on the IStli of August 174!), while 
they were lamenting their poor companion, that they 
descried a vessel. Who can dcseribo the tumults of 
their feelings, the fluttering of their hearts ? Their fate 
hung upon a cliauce. Oh, if slu, would come to relieve 
- them 1 oh, if they couftl pass once more those rude 
harriers of ice, and cut through those intcrmiiiablo 
waves again! But she miglit pass 'pn, and leave them to 
a fate rendered still more miserable Gy the fallacious 
gleam of hope. With trembling haste they ran hither 
and thither, and almost flew to light tlic signal-fires of 
distresfalong the hills, and now to the beach, to wave 
th^ rude flag, formed of a reindeer’s skin fastened to a 
pole. What agitating hopes and fears w#re crowded 
into that^pace of time, as the vessel made her way 
through the waters! Tlie signals of distress were seen 
—were heeded! She comes! she comes! and now she 
anchors near the shore. What a day of joy and thank¬ 
fulness ! But the delight of tlie poor mariners may lie 
more easily conceived than described. Their bargain 
•with the master of the ship—a Kiissian vessel—was soon 
made: they wore to work for liiniaon the vo.igigo, and 
tliey-agreed to pay eighty rubles on landing, lie took 
them oil board •vith all their possessions, consisting 
of two tlionsand pounds of the lard of the reindeer in* 
the hides of those animals, and of the wliitc- and blue 
fbxes, and the skins of the ten white bears tha#ll;cy 
liad destroyed. They also took with them their bow 
and arrows, and all the implements which they had 
manufactured. These were deposited in a bone box, 
m^e with great ingenuity, with no Aol but their kuife. 
We have in tlicse men a very remarkable cxampjp! of 
the energy whicli can sustain in the most trying cir¬ 
cumstances, and the ingenious skill wliieii can /urnish 
e.xpediei>t8, even in a legipi so destitutu of resources. 

V® to trust in that Providence 
wlilcliif^dded a present Iielp in trouble. 

.^hangei on the 28th of September 


1749. What happy meetings may liave been antici¬ 
pated i—whatcalamjties maybayu been dreaded during 
that voyage I—^HouSihay it'^ve fared wRh those who 
were Imt ? Will tbw all 1^ ^re, to greet with a joyful 
welcome ? WlM^li# Alexis’ wife, worn out by suspense 
and auxiefy, should have sunk intb aa early grave ?—or 
if «ne among their children should "have died ?—or if 
the three should all have, been swept away ? The 
approaclilng sail had been seen; and the one who for, 
years had clung to a forlorn-hope, was again at the 
water’s edge. Alexis 8taod,pn the deck. Afiection is 
quick-sighted; he was instantly seen and known by 
liis wife! AIL was forgotten—all but that he was 
there. ^I’lie distance between them, the waves that 
separated them, were unheeded! Uttering a wild cry 
,.of joy, she rushed forward to«clasp him in her arms. 
She sprang into the watcr^—a little time, and she was 
extricated. She was insensible when taken up. When 
she came to herself, she was in her husband’s arms!— 
tlieir children were about them 1 What tears of joy were 
slied t —what prayers of thankfulness were offered up! 

The foregoing narrative, true in every respect, is 
drawn up hy us from documents issued unddf the 
authority of the Russian government. It shews, in a 
convincing niamu'r, that subsistence is by no moans 
impossible for 'sailors wreckedn and icebound within 
the polar regions. 

X'- 

WlLl) ANIMALS IN CONl'lNSMe^T. 

^ Were it not that custom reconciles us to everything, 
a Christian community would surely be shocked by tlie 
report, and still more by the eight, of the sacrifice of 
innocent and helpless creatures—pigeons and rabbits, for 
instance — to the horrible instincts of snakes, who will 
not cat anything but what is alive. Au account was 
recently given of a night-visit to tlie place of confinement 
of these disgusting reptiles, in which the evident horror 
of their intended victims, confined in the same cages, was 
distinctly mentioned. The gratification of mere curiosity 
does not justify the infliction of such torture on the lower 
animals. Surely the sight of a stuffed boa-constrictor 
ought to content a reasonable curiosity. Imagine what 
would bu felt if a iihild were subjected to such a fate, or 
whut could be answered if the present victims could tell 
their agonies as well as feel them ! Byron speaks of 
the barbarians wliO, in the wantonness of power^ were 
‘ butchered to make a Roman holiday and verily 

the lioliors exhibited in our public gardens and mena¬ 
geries arc something akin to the fights of gladiators *. it 
IS the infliction of misery for more sport. With reference 
also to lions, tigers, and other ferocious aniiuals kept in 
cages—if retained at all, the space allotted them ought to 
be much larger than it is, so as to allow them full room ^ 
for healthful exercise. At preson^hey must be wretched;' 
and considering also the quantitjt^food they consume, 
Vhich lu^ht be converted to useful purposes—though this 
is taking a lower \ lew of the matter—it is at least desirable 
that the number should be'much smaller, and a much 
greater space allowed them to exhibit their natural 
vivacity. These remarks do not, of course, apply to fowls 
and other animals who are allowed a iufiicieut share of 
libertysto exist in comfort, and to whom it is not necessary 
dto sacrifice the existence of other creatures.— Opdm’» 
Friendly Observer, 

[We enSiroly agree in reprobating^ the practice of placing 
live rabbits and other creatures witmn thecamof beniF^eoi)- 
strictors. A recollection of a poor little rabmt cowering jn 
the corner of one of these eaf;ei, ae If dware of its approach¬ 
ing fate, has haunted uS-ihr yiMn. Rd pur^se of science 
can be answered by this constantly reeurring bariwrity. 
j^oological Societies should be oaretul not to run any risk 
of counteracting by such ipectaclei the elevated ^Ungfs 
they are so weliciUculated to foster,—-JJSd. Q, /.} 

Frin^ and PubUshsd ^ W. uid S, C^uimas, Stgh Sttcot, 

Edinburgh. Also sold In ty. S. Ose, Aoken Corner. IsMdon; V. 

so tipper deekvUle street, Bublbi. . ' . 
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PUFF AND P IT S ir. 

It 13 said th.ati cverytliin^ is to Iw liad in London." 
Tliorc is truth cnougli in the observation; indeed, 
rather too much. The conviction that cverythiiiH; is to 
be had, vhclUor you are in want of it or not, is forced 
upon you with a persistence that beeoincs oppressive; 
and you find that, owing to lA'erytliing being so aimn- 
dantly plentiftil, there i.s one thing wliieb is nnf to bew 
had, do what ymi will, though you would like it, have 
it if you could—and that one thing ia just one da)-’s 
exemption from the persoeutit- of Putf iij us myriad 
similes and disguises. Jlut it is not to be .allowesl; all 
the agencies that will work at all arc pressed into the 
service of pushing and puffing traffic; aiul u e are fast 
becoming, from a nation of sliopkcepcrs. a nation in a 
shop. If 3 ’ou w'alk abroad, it is lietweeu walls swatbctl 
in puffs; if yon arc lucky enough to drive' your gig, 
you have to ‘cut in and out’ lictwccn square vans of 
crawling pufis; if, alighting, j-ou ca.st your lyes upon 
the ground, tlic pavement is stencilled w'ith piift's; if 
in an evening stroll j'ou turn j^our eye towards the .skj% 
from a paper balloon the clouds drop pulls. You get 
into an omnibus, out of the shower, and fiml yourself 
among half a score of others, buried alive in puffs; j-ou 
give the conductor sixjiencc, and ho gives you»thrce 
pennies in change, and you are forced to pocket a puli', 
or perhaps two, stamped indelibly on the copper coin of 
the realm. You wander out into the country, but tlie 
puffs havo gone thither before j'ou, turn in wliat direc¬ 
tion j’ou may; and the,green covert, the shady lane, 
the barks of coluinncjJ-.bfechcs and speckled birclies, of 
gnarled oaks and rugged elms—no longer thcluiv stc- 
rious haunts of nymphs and dryads, who h.ave been 
driven far away by the omnivorous demon of the shoii— 
arc all invaded by Fnff, and subdued to the office of his 
ministering spirits. Puff, in short, is the monster 
megatherium of modern society, wlio runs rampaging 
about the world, his broad back in the air, and his nose- 
on the'ground, playing all sorts of ludicrous antics, 
doing very little good, beyond filling his owfi insati¬ 
able maw, aftd nobody knows how much mischief in 
accoffiplisliiog that, 

Push i« an animal of a different breed, noturally a 
tlioTOSgh-^ng, steady, and fast-trotting hack, who 
mostly keeps in Uie Queen’s highway, and knows where* 
ihe is golngi Un£>rtnnate]y, he is given to break into a 
gallop now and then I jjtnd whenever in this vicious 
mood, is p^y icu9^ lijiafc up with Puff, and the >wo 
arc, apt .td im^ke <rf it when they scamper 

abroad together;' of R is, thgt. nobody knows 

which is which of theiic twt) teno^afit traroplers: both 
arc thoroughly protean oreaRireet flihhging shapes and 


hhariu'tcrs, and assuming a thousand different forms 
everj'dny; so tba* it is a task all but impossible to 
distinguish one from tlji; other, lienee a man may 
get upon the back of eitlic/ without well knowing 
Mhitlicr he will be carricil, or what wi^ be the upshot 
of his journey. 

Dropping our parable, and leaving the supposed 
animals to run their indefinite eai^er, let us take a 
brief glance at some of the I'ljriosit^cs of tlie science of ’ 
J’ufflng and Pushing—for botli are so blended, that it is 
.impossible to discntnn.glc one from the other—ns it is 
carried on at the present hour in the metropolis. 

The business of the shopkeeper, as uell as of all oyiprs 
who have goods to sell, is of course to dispose of liis 
aan's as rapidlj' as pos.sible, .and in the dearest market. 
Thi.s market he has to ereatc^and lie must do it in one 
of two ways : cither he niust snetieod in persuadin'; the 
])ublie, by some means or otiicr, tliat it is to tln-ir 
advantage to deal with liim, or lie mflst ivait jiatiently 
and iierscvc'iinglj' until thej’ have found tliat out, which 
tliej- will inevitably do jf it is a fact. No shop ever 
paj's its expenses, ns a general rule, for the first ten or 
twenty months, unless it be iJlerally crammed down 
the public throat by the instrument.ility of the press 
and tlie boarding; and it is therefore a question, whether 
it is cheaper to wait for a busings to grow up, like a 
3 'oung plant, or to force it into siuldcn expansion by 
artificial means. IVlien a business is nianagiAblu by 
one or two bands, tlie former cx])edicMt is the betftr 
one, and ns ^uch is generally followed, after a little 
preliminary advertising, to apprise the iioiglUioiirhood 
of its wliereabout.s. Rut when the proprietor lias an 
'army of assistants to maintain and to salnrise, the ease 
is altogether dilfercnt: the expense of waiting, perhaps 
for a couple of yearj, wotld swallow up a large capital. 
On this account, lie finds* it more politic to arrest the 
.general attention bj a grand stir in all garters, and 
some obtrusive demonstration iialpabic to afl eyes, 
.wliieli shall blason liis name and preinisions flirough 
wery street and lane of mighty London. Sometimes 
it is a regiment of foot, with placarded banners ; some¬ 
times one of eavalrj', with bill-plastered-veliicles and 
bands of nnisie; sometimes it is a phalanx of bottled 
humanity, crawling about in labelled triangular pliials 
of wood, corked wi«h woful faces; and sometimes it is 
all th^e together, and a great deal more besides. By 
this means, he conquers reputation, as a despot some¬ 
times carries a\hronc, by * coup d'&at, and becomes a 
celebrity at on<^ to the millimi; among whom his name is 
infinitely better known than those of the gre-atest biaic- 
factors bf,mankind. AU tliis might te tolerable enough 
if it. ended liere; but, unhappily, it ddbs not. Experi¬ 
ment lias shewn that, just as gudgeons will bite at i 
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imythlng when the mild ia atirred np at'the hottotn of Splendid Pakliev fhaMfi worth SJ gdineM« tbr Ida, 

tWr bhlee, so the ingeimoua pubUc will lay out their Cashoiere shawlil^erfeot «etns),.co8t i ^ineasi to be 

ittoney. with anybody who makes a prodigious noise sold for SSk* ■- , > .j 

it®, rA of closes w}tb a deoiaration 

rMuUo^ discovery is, the wholesale daily pubhM^^^ t ^tHbugh these prices are meationeA abearance 
of lies of most enornmus cdibre, and heir ^ precise., rather than a wmpensatieh fof the 

by me^s whK* we shall briefly notice, in localities of the goods, is the gTmt object^iow j that the 

wh^ they ^ likely to prove most prod^tive. ^ of, iegaidless of price j and thAt 

, The advertiseipent in the daily or weekly pa^rs, the character of a gratuitous 

placard on the walls or homings, the perambulating rather than o/arTactual sale.' This is pretty 

well for the first hap-hazapd plunge into the haif-bushcl 


♦ , , t ^iju _r t i.^1 fiimrwuuvfu runner utuu uj u« uvmw Jto 

tans and banner-men, and tl» doomed hos s of bottle- „ f hap-hazapd plunge into the hatf-bushcl 

Amps and oxtmgmshers, hotfevp successful each may ^ „u,f tahli Mr G^blemadam may go down, 
the Mzo and securing the patronage of j? ^ O' 

the multitude, iail, for ^he most part,rof cnlftting the j . addressed thus: ‘ To be opened within- 

confidence of a certain order 6f customers, who, having ^ ^ ^ cOMMissW.-i^iml 

plenty of money to spend, and a coiisidcrdble share of ^ are a closely- 

ys^ty 0 work upon are among the mos hopeful fish j extra-royal folio broadside, issued by the fim 

if M»,r. Sh„Sl.., «.0 S™llort,r, rf TotWw 


ibmale members of a certain ordc» of families—the 
amtsble and genteel wives nii^^ dauglitors of the cotn- 
mercihl aristoci-acy, and Vlicir agents, of this great city. 
They reside tlirougliout the year in the suburbs: they 


tTcrraee West. It contains a voluminous list of 
useful domestic goods, presenting the most enormous 
bargains, in the way of sheetings, shirtings, flannels, 
diapers, damasks, dimities, taldt-cloths, &e. &c. The 


? •. ,, .1 i 1 i iiiapers, oamasas, uiiiuiics, vuoiu-iauuis, «s.c. «,c. iiie 

rarely read the ffewspapei-s; it would not be genteel to ^eo^mndcal housewife is cautioned by this generous 
stand in the streets spelling over tlie bills on the walls; ^ disregard the present opportunity would 

and the wa king anS nding cauipagcs of puffing are ^ 

d«^;^edly low in their cstimaUon. Ihey must, p,.r,,a,ptorily sold considerably under half the cost 
therefore, be reached by some other means ; and Uieso following are a few of the ifems: 

other means are before ns as we write, in the shajw oi ^ ® ^ 

_ _si_ _1_i_Aj.__ i— _..n —t. •„ * IriaK livirvo wni>rnvtf.Arl rtAniiinA QLil. ktei* vnyil 


a pile of circular-letters in envelopes of all sorts—plain, 
hot-pressed, and embossed; with addresses—some in 
m^uscript, and others in print— some in a grac-efully 
gemeel running-liand, and others decidedly and rather 
obtrusively official in character, as tlioiigh emanating 
from government authorities — cacli and all, however, 
containing the bait wlijcli the Jady-gudgvon is expected 
to swallow. Before iiroeeeding to open a few of Ihum 
for the benefit of the reader, we must apprise liiin of a 


‘ Irish lines, warranted genuine, d^d. per yard. 

Kiuc cambric handkerchiefs, 23. 6d. per dozen. 

Curtain dbmosk, in all colours, 6|d. per yard, 

Swiss curtains, elegantly embroidered, four yards long, 
for 68. 9d. a pair—cost 178. 6d. 

Drawing-room curtains, elaborately wrought, at 88. 6d. 
a i)air—cost 21s.’ 

Tlic bargains, in short, as Messrs Shavelass and 
Swallpwher ol)serve, are of sucli an astounding descrip- 


curions peculiarity w'hich marks tlioir delivery. Whether tion, as ‘ to strike all wlio witness them with wonder, 
they come by 2)o9t, as the major part of tliem do, not a amaziincnt, and surprise;’ and ‘demand inspectiou 


few of them requiring a doublc^stamp, or whether tlicy 
are delivered by hand, one thing is remarkable — thci/ 
always come in the vdddle of the dag, between tlic houi s 
of eleven in the forenoon and five in the afternoon, 
when, as a matter of course, the master of tlio hou.se is 
not iu the way. Never, by any .accident, does .tlie 
morning-i)ost, delivered in the suburbs between nine 
and ten, produce an epistle of tliis kind. Let us now 
open B^jw of them, and learn from their contents wliat 
l8“the shopkeeper's estimate of tlic gullibility of the 


from every liuly who desires to unite superiority of 
taste ,vith genuine quality and economy.’ 

The next is a remarkably neat envelope, with a 
handsomely embossed border, be.aring tlie words, ‘ on 
KSi'KciAi. si'.iivu'K ’ under the address, and winged ‘with 
a two-penny stamp. The cnclosm'e Is a speclmeu of 
fine iitinling on smooth, thin vellum, in the form of a 
quarto catalogue, with a deep, black-bordered title- 
page, emanating from the dreary cstabUshmemt of 
Messrs Moan and Groan, of Cypress Bow. Here 


merchant’e wife, or his daughter, or ol^ the wife or commerce condescends to sympathy, and measures 
danghter^of liis managing ticrk._ forth to here.aved and afflict^ humanity the outward 

The first that comes to hand is addrc.iscd thus: ‘No. and visible symbols of their hidden griefs. Here, 
2796,— ^DECUAUATivE NOTICE. —Frotii the Times, August ^-when wou enter his gloomy penetralia, and invoke 
16, 1861.’ The contents are a circular, lumdsomcly his gcrvices, the sable-clad and cadaverous-ibatured 
printed on tliree erow-ded sides of royal quarto glazed shopman asks you, in a sopuldhrol voice—^we are not 


post, and containing a list ^ articles for peremptory w riting romance, hut simple fact—whether you are to 
disposal, under unheard-of ailvantages, on the premises he suited for incxtinguisliahlo sorrow, or for mere 


disposal, under unhearrt-ol ailvantages, on the premises he suited for incxtinguisliahlo sorrow, or for mere 
of Mr Golfolemadain, at No. 64^ New liuin Street, passing grief; and if you are at all In doubt Upon the 
Witholft dllguising anytliing more tlian tiie mldresses subj^t, he can solve the problem for you, if you lend 
of these puffinK worthies, we shall quote verbatim n him your confidence, for the (i ccfl rion, ^lo knows 
fow naraoranhs from tlieir nroductions. The cataiocim^ emiY, anrl mAlftnAliAlw AvnAmanAA tuk 


few paragraphs from their iiroductions. The catalogiqi* from long and melancholy experience the agonising 
of bargains in the one before us comprises almost every intensitja of wo expressed by bombazine, crape, and 
species of textile manufacture, as well native as^ncign Paramatta; can tell to a sigh the nreoise amount of 


—among which silks, shawls, dresses, furs, and mantles regret tliat resides in a black bonnet; and.can match 
are the most prominent; and amazing bargains they any degree of internal anguish with' its oormsponding 
are witness the following extracts: shade of colour, from the uttM desolathm am ,iacon- 

‘ A marvellous variety of fancy sifts, cost from 4 to 6 solhlifo wretchedness of dead and d|»nwl h^h,’ to the 

J s each, will be sold for L.l, 19g. 6d. eactf dransient sentiment of smrrowfolrememfarauoe pp a^m- 
’ damsB and broche (foreign), cost 6 guineas, pri»foly symbolised by the frioteS^ shade of htrender 
jdW for 2^uuieas. • , or French gray. Messrs Moan and, Gfoan know well 

emd muslin rohe8,newc8t faBhipn,cost 10s.9<l,r enough, that when the h<^ is burjSei^'^jrith sorrow, 
old for 9s. 6d. a considerations of economy are Jlk*Jy, to'■!» banished 

lace dresses, qbst 35s,, to be sold at 14s. 9d. from the njind, as out of plao^ («;& tH^espectM. to 
\ ^ I’e sol4ot 78.6d. Uie memwy of the deiwr^ ; a^ therefore, they do 

- NewMt dnsws, of fashionable materials,, worth .85s., hot affront thrir sorrowing patrostt with foe sublunary 
to be sold for 9s. 9d, ^ det^ of pounds, shilling#,, gjlid pehoe. They speed 
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on ttie wingp of .t&e post to the touse of monming, 
^«rith the benei^ieat purpOM of (somvrting the afflicted 
household. They asre the drijt, after the stroke of 
calamity )ta;i fidlon, to mingle the business of life with 
Its regr^:; anil cover the woes of the past.with the 
^owable vanities trf the present. Step by step, they 
lead their*ii!|3aiicholy patrons along the meandering 
margin of their flowjng pagos—from the very borders 
of the tomhi Uiroiigh all the Atemiediate clianges by 
which sorrow publishes to the world its gradual subsi¬ 
dence, and land them at last in the sixteenth page, 
restored to themselves and *0 society, in the frontbox 
of the Opera, glittering in ‘ sjdcndid head-druses in 
pearl,' in ‘ fashionably elegant turbans,’ and in ‘ dress- 
caps trimmed with blonBc and Brussels lace.’ For 
such benefactors to womankind—the dears—of course 
no reward can he too great; and, therefore, STcssrs* 
Sfoan and Groan, strong in their modest sense of 
merit, moke no parade of prices. Tlicy offer yon all 
that'in circumstances of mourning you can possibly 
want; they scorn to do you the disgrace of iiiiaginiug 
that yon would drive a bargain on tlie very brink of 
the grave j and you arc of course obliged to thorn for 
the delicacy of their reserve on so cgmmonplace a 
snl^cct, and you pay their bill in decorous disregard 
of the amount. It is true, that eertaiir envious rivals 
have compared them to birds of prey, scenting mortality* 
from afar, and Hovering like vultures mi the trail of 
death, in order to profit by his dart; but sneh ‘ eaira- 
risons,’ os Mrs M^aprop snv', arc odorr^is,’ and wo 
will have nothing to do with them. 

'Ihe next, and the last wo shall examine ere Betty 
claims the whole mass to kindle her fires, is a somew hat 
bulky enveloire, addressed in a neat hand : To the J.mhi 
of the House. It contains a couple of very voluminous 
papers, almost as large as the broad page of 2’/i« Times, 
one of which adverts mysteriously to some npiialling 
calamity, which has resulted in a ‘ most bisasthotis 
VAILUICE, productive of the most intense eieitement in 
the commercial world.’ We learn further on, that fi-om 
various conflicting circumstances, which the writer docs 
not condescend to explain, above L.150,000 worth of 
property has come into the hands of Messrs Grabble 
add Grab, of Smash Place, ‘ which they arc resolute in 
summarily disposing of on principles commensurate with 
the h/onourabh position they hold in the metropolis’ TFhen 
follows a list of tempting bargains, completely filling 
both the broad sheets. Here are a few samples; 

‘ Costly magnificent long shawls, manufactured at L.(>, 
to be sold for 18s. 6d. 

Fur victorinea, usually charged IBs. 6d., to sell at 1 s. fid. 

2500 shawls (Barege), worth 218. each, to sell .^s. 

£mim>idercd satin shawls (magnificent), vJluc ‘JO 
guineas each, to be sold for 3 guineas.’ 

Tlia reader is probably satisfieil by this time of the 
extraordinary cheapness of these inexhaustible wares, 
whicji dips go begging for purchasers in the hosens of 
ihmillfitk It is hardly necessary to inform himstliat 
all these enormous pretensions are so many lying 
deluiion!i, intended only to bring people in crowds to 
the shorn wtero they are efibctaally fleecedaby the 
jackiils SjI:' attendance. If the lady reader donbt the 
truth of out ntsettion, let her go finr once to the 
estal^ahrii^f of Messrs Grabble and Grab last named. 
An odddlil^ ftonr any part of the city or suburbs will, 
at tho inibrais you, set you down at the door 

the shop, you are received by a polit 


visit. . in answer to Ms torrent 

of dviuty, name the tMng you wsgit, 

or at least Willing to have at the price 

named in t»|t' you through the 

post. Supppwyife'iB^-%e i*’ord'‘shawl.' ‘This 
way, madam,* 'wya hte l'hiM you a long 

dance to dw Odd of the Where he consigns you 


over to the management of a plausible geniut invested 
with the control of the shawl department Yoa have 
perhaps the list of prices in yVr hand, and you point 
out the article you wish to see. The fellow sberts you 
fifty things for which you have no occasion, in spite of 
your /citorated request for the article in the list. 
He states his conviction, in a flattering tone, tliat that 
article would not become you, and recommends tjiose 
'he offers as incomparably superior.^ If you insist, 
which you rarely can, he is at length sorry to inform 
you that the article is iftfortuuately just now out of 
stock, depreciating it at' tifc same time as altogether 
beneath yow notice; afid in the end succeeds in cranv 
miiig yoiS with «oinetliiiig whi^ch^ou don’t want, and 
•for which you pay from T 3 to 20 per cent, more than 
.^our owd <lr!lper w'ould have cMorged you for it. 

M .^Tlic above, extrae.ts are given in illustration of tlie 
lidt new discovery in the science of puifing—a discovery 
by which, through Sliu agency of the press, the penny- 
post, .and the last new Loudon Directory, the greatest 
rogues arc enabled to practistf upon the simplicity of 
our better-halves, while wo think them secure in the 
guardianship of home. We imagine tliat, practically, 
this science must be now jiretty near completion. 
Earth, air, fire, and water, are al| pressed into the 
service. It has its painters, and poets, and literary 
‘ stafl| from the bard wlio tunes bis Igirxr to the praise of 
the i»antaloons of the great iiublie benefactor Noses, to 
,the immortal protessoress of crochet and cross-stitch, 
who contracts for I..120 a year {« puff in ‘ 'I'he Family 
Fudge’ the su^jerexcellent knitting and boar’s-hc^ 
cotton of Messrs Steel and Goldscye. It may bo tnat 
something more is yet within the reach of human 
ingenuity. It remains to be seen whether we shall at 
some future time find puffs iughe hearts of lettuces 
and summer-cabbages, or shell them from our green- 
I)eas and Windsor beans. It might be brought about, 
l)orliaps, were the market-gardenera enlisted in the 
cause; the only question is, whether it could bo made 
to i)ay. , 

EECOLLECTIONS OF A POLICE-OFFICER. 

THE MONOMANIAC. 

The following uiirrative relates more to medical than 
to crliniual history; but as the i%'air come in some 
degi’ee under my notice as a public officer, << have 
thought it might not bo altogether out of place in tliese 
slight outlincjj of police exjjcrionce. Strange and unac¬ 
countable as it may at first apptjar, its gen^l truth 
will hardly be questioned by those who have had oppor- 
•tnnities of observing the fantastic delusions which 
haunt and dominate the human brain in certain phases 
of mental aberration^ • 

On arriving in Londoit, in 1831,1 took lodgings at 
a Mr Ron|hawe’s, in,Milc-Ead Road, not far from the 
tunipike-gatc. My inducement to do so, w^ paftly the 
^.•heapuess and neatness of the aceomi»odation,*partly, 
that the landlord’s m.atcrnal uncle, a Mr Oxley, was 
slightlv known lo me. Henry Renshawo I knew 
reputation only, he having left Yorkslure tea or elev^ 
yeais before, and even that knowledge was iifiight .imd 
vague. I liad heard that a tragical event kad cast a 
deep shadow over Ifis after-life; that he had been for 
some^onths tlie inmate of a private lunatic aeyliim; 
and that some persons believed Mi brain had never 
thoroc^Wy recovered its originally healthy action. In 
tills opinion, bfth my wife aid my»elf very-soon con¬ 
curred ; and yet I am hot sure that we could have given 
a satisfaqjcry reason fw suoh.'belio4 He whs, it is 
true,, ilsnails; kind and gentle, even to iSie verge of sim¬ 
plicity, ^but his' geaerM.mode of ex|»ressihg himself and 
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flamfe. J 

Mr Rensliawc was m fair circmiistanocs—that is, his ■ 


which sliould not meet the eyes of a dying man. 

‘What v’cre you saying? Wlial truth hare you 


derived from funded properly aloiw', was nearly known for weeks?’ I askeil, as soon as we liad reached 
L.800 a year; hut his iiahits were close, tlirifty, almost his sitting-room. 

miserly. His personal appearance was neat and gentle- Hefore he could answer, another wailing sound 
manly, but he koi>t no servant. A cliarwomaii came fiom the sick-room. Inghtning leaped from 

once a day to arrange. Ids chamber, and perform other ‘"’"f dilated eyes and the exulting 

, ^111 1 11 11 T 1 1 . laugh ajfttui, but joutler, burst from Ills lips: *Ha! ha 

hou^iold work, and he usuaUy dined, very simply, at exclaimed. ‘ 1 know that cry 1 It is Death’s! 

a cofffee-houseor tavern. IIis house, with tlicexception —Death’s! Thrice-blessed Death, whom I have so 
of a sitting and bed room, was occupied by lodgers ; often ignorantly cursed I Jlut that,’ ho ailded quickly, 
amongst these, was a pale, weakly-looking young man, and peering sharply in my face, ‘ was when, as you 

of the name nf Trwin. ITc was -from nnlmmi.,,-,' know. IHioiilo said *—and he ifround liis feeth \Hch ranro 


of the name of Irwiij. He was sc dbring from pulinoiiary 
consumption—a disease*^induccd, I was informed, by his 
careless folly in remaining in bis wet clothes after having 
assisted, during the greater ]>att of tiie night, at a 


know, iKioplc said ’—and he ground his teeth with rage 
—‘people said I was crazed—mad !’ 

‘ What can you mean by this w ild talk, my friend?’ I 
rejilied in us unconcerned and quieting a tone os I could 


1 i- , xr- , , • ‘ ,x immediately assume. ‘Come, sit down: I was asking 

larp fire at a coach-factory H.s trade was in gold below, jusriiot.’ ^ 


and silver lace-work—bullion for ep.aulcttes, and so on; 
and as'^fia hiul a good connection with several ^\’'est-end 
effiablishmcnts, his business appeared to be a tliriving 
one; so much so, that he usually enqiloyed icvcral assist- 


‘ The meaning of my words ? You know as well as 
I do. L(«ik there! ’ 

‘ At the painting ? Well ?' 

‘ Toil have seen the original,’ he went on with the 


ants of lioth sexes. He occupied the first floor, and a excited tone and gestures. ‘It crossed me like a 

ATorkshop at the end of the garden. His wife, a pretty- liglitiiing. Still, it is strange she does not know 

featured, well-formed, graceful young w-oman, of not* ’I’'’', sure she floes not! But lam changed, iio 
more than two or three-and-twonty, was, they told me, llTkodTn «‘^nim,r‘^ ’ 

the daughter of a schoolmastA-, anfl certainly liad hexm < Cau you mean that I have seen Laura Hargreaves 
gently and carefully nurtured. They liad one child, a hero ? ’ 1 stammsred, thoroughly bewildered. ‘ 81ie who 
sprigh^, curly-haired, bright-cyedjioy, neur!y,fouryears was drowned ten or eleven years ago ?' 
old. 'Tne wife, Ellen Irwin, was reputed to lie a first- ‘ Iw sure—to bo sure I It was so believed, I 
rate hand at sofce of the lighter parts of her husband’s* <“lniit, by everybody—by myself, and the belirf drove 
business; and her efforts to lighten his toil, and coni- ^ ^ remcmbeiv when at times I 

pensate by increased exertion for liis*dailv dimiaisliing Ifle faro, blind staring eyes, and 

capacity for labour, were unwearying and inSssaut ! J” to pmm and Imunt 

Never have 1 fl mfiro fvoi-iflA thrMirrlifftil 4 low, flWWt VOlCC ftlld £i|CO 


lenn^anusoniouiuesnotquite evenly-tempered partner, eyes flashing fVom the portrait to my faoo idiGruateJy. 
wlm, however, let mo add, apixiared to rociprocat^utli- # ‘ Whose image ? ’ „„ 

fttlly her affection*, all the more so, perhaps, that he knew '* Whose image!—Why, Mrs Irwin'iii to bo trare. You 
their time t^ier upon earth was already shmnk to a yourself admitted it just now.’ I wf^ wimfiitiaflcd, 
brief span.'S^iifl my opinion, Ellen Irwin was a hand, ^bijt for soYcralnfinutcs I remained BtttpiflJ[y&»fl silently 
.om6,e^ele^t young person: thifhZo^cr^i^^^^ st^ng at the man. At Igngtli I *mil, there « 

^“Uess, the beaming compassion,.that .yoryselfi’ ' . 

features as she tended -the fast-jiinking *We’U talk of that to-morrow. Yim arc Ul, over- 


manner, It was at times quite evident, that wiiatovertiie whom she was a prime favourite. I was self-debating 
mental hurt he had receiviri, it had left a rankling, per- for about the twentieth time one evening, where it was ♦’ 
haps mmorsefnl, sting behind. A small, well- exMuted I J>ad fof-merly seen her, with that sad, mournful look 
portrwtinhis sitting-room suggested a conjecture V the of hers; for seen her I w^s sure I had, and not long 
nature of the calamity which had befallen him. It wa.s since cither.' It was late; I had just return^ home; 
tliat'of a fair, mild-eyed, very young woman, but of a 'my wife w*as in the sidk-room, and I had entered it 
pensive, almost Wmrnful, cast of features, as if the ivitli two or three oraugeSf:—‘ Oh, now I remembei',' 
coming event, briefly recorded in tlie lower right-hand I suddenly c.xclaimed, just above my breath; ‘the 
corner of the painting, liatl already, during life and picture in Mn llcnshawe’s room! What a remarkable 
licaltb, cast its projefting shadow over her. That brief coincidence!’ 


record was this:—‘Laura JlargreaVbs, born 1801; A low, chuckling laugh, qlose at my elbow, caused 
drowned 1821.’ No direct allusion to thCkpicyiiro ever* me to turn quickly toivards the door. Just within the 
passed his lips, in my hearing, although, from being threshold stood Mr Kenshawc, looking like a white 
able to chat together of Yorkshire scenes and times, we stone-image rather than a living man, but for the 
speedily became excellent friends, v Still, tliere were fierce sparkling of his strangely gleaming eyes, and the 
not wanting, from time to time, significant indications, mocking, triumphant curl of his lips. ‘You, loo, hare 
though difficult to place in evidence, th;it tlie fire of at last observed it, then?’ he muttered, faintly echoing 
insanity had qpt been wholly quenched, but still the under-tone in which I siioke: ‘ I have known the 
smouldered and glowed beneath llie habit-hardened truth for many weeks.’ 'The nninncr, the expression, 
crust Avhich concealed it from the careless or casual not the words,‘quite startled me. At the same moment, 
obscTA-er. Exeitiiq? cin'umstances. not very long after a cry of women rang through the room, and I imrae- 
my arrival in the jnctropolis, unfortunately kindled ediately seized Mr Kenshawe by the arm, anff drew him 
those brief wild sparkles into a furious and consuming foreildy away, for there was that in '^lis countenance 
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excited, and must go to beil. I bear Dr Garland’s 
voice below: be' shall come to you.’^ 

‘No’ —no—no I ’ be almost screamed. ‘Send me 
no doctors; I hate doctors! But I’ll go to bcfd—since 
—since you wish it t but no doctors! Not for tlm world-1 ’ 
As he Spoke, he shrank cowcringly backM'ards, out«of 
the room}*his wavering, un<;uiet eyes fixed upon mine 
as long as we remaincHi within view of each other: a 
hiomeht afterwards, I heard hiai dart into his chamber, < 
aind bolt and double-lock the door. 

It was jdmn that lunacy* hut partially subdued, had 
resumed its former mastery over th^ unfortunate 
gentleman. But what an extraordinary delusion! I 
took a candle, and examined the picture with renewed 
curiosity. It certainly* bore a strong resemblance 
to Mrs Irwin: the brown, curling hair, the pensive, 
eyes, the pale fairness of complexion, wore the same*! 
but it. was scarcely more girlish, more youthful, than 
the young matron was now, and the original, had 
she lived, would have been by this time approaching 
to thirty years of age! I went softly down stairs 
and found, as I fuori'd, that George Irwin was gone. 
My wife came weeping out of tlic (ioath - cliainber, 
accompanied by Dr Garland, to whom T fortliwiih 
related what had just taken place. listened with 
attention and interest; and after some sage ob.ser- 
vations upon the strange fancies which now and then* 
take possession^ of the minds of monomaniacs, agreed 
to see Mr llenshawe at ten the next mornirg. 1 was 
not required upon duty till elcve- , and if it wore in the ‘ 
physician’s opinum desirable, I Wiis to writ* at once to 
the patient’s uncle, Mr Oxley. 

Mr Renshawo vas, I heard, stirring before seven 
o’clock, and tbc charwomnu infonuod me, tlnit he had 
taken Ills breakfast ns usu.al, and apiieared to be in 
cheerful, almost high spiril.s. The pliysieian was 
punctual: I tapjicd at the sitting-room door, and w:!s 
desired to come in. Mr Benshawe was seated at :i 
table with some papers before him, evidently deter¬ 
mined to appear cool and indifferent, lie could not, 
however, repress a start of surprise, almost of terror, 
at tlie sight of the jihysieian, and a paleness, followetl 
by a lioctic flush, iiassed quickly over liis eoimtenance. 

I observed, too, that tlic portrait W'os turned witli its 
face towards the wall. 

■By a strong effort, Mr llenshawe regained liis*simu- 
latcd composure, and in reply to Dr G:>rlaniVa profes¬ 
sional inquiry, as to tlie state of his health, s:ii(I nith a 
forced laugh: ‘ My friend. Waters, has. I suppose, been 
amusing yon with the absurd story tliat made him 
stare so last night. It is exceedingly div)!!, I must s:iy, 
although many i)ersons, otherwise acute enough, can¬ 
not, except upon rclleetion, coni))rehend a jest. 'I'horo 
was John Kemble, the tragedian, for instance. n4u>-• 

‘ Never mind John Kemble, my dear sir,’ niterrnpted 
Or Garland. ‘ Do, pray, tell us the story over again. 

I love an amusing jest.’ 

Mr llenshawe hesitated for an instant, and tlicn said 
with reserve, almost dignity of manner: ‘I do i.ot 
know,, sir’—his face, by the way, was deternrinedly 
avtsrted from the cool, sejirching gaze of the physician 
—' I do not know, sir, that 1 am obliged to find you in 
amusement 5 and as your presence here was u^t invited, 
I sludl be obliged by your leaving the room as quickly 
as maybe.’ 

‘ Certainly—certainly, sir. 1 am exceedingly sorry 
to'have iwtr^ed, imt I am sure you will penult me to 
Wc a peep; at this vironderM portrait.’ 

Bent^we sprang Impulsively forward to prevent the 
'doetortea^;^,!^, Ue was too late; and Dr Garland, 
.ijtntteg; sbgjf^ Icbtthii with the painting in his hand, 
literally iiii»;4n amawitude of surprise sind 

constomatifillk, Ancient Mariner, he held him 

hy his tilittei!h(lgit^<i^.)^ti’'t^ gpell was not an enduring 
o»'e. ' * ns he found the 

klrtl of mesnu^c Iqflaeuee he hid ekerted be^nning 
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to fail, ‘not so roybail a ch.anee resemblance;*espe¬ 
cially about the eyes and mouth ’- • 

‘This is very extraonliuar/conduct,’ broke in Mr 
llenshawe; ‘ and I must again request that yoii will 
both leave the room.’ 

It was ustdess to persist, mid we ;ilmost immediately 
went'uway. ‘ Your impression, Mr Waters,’ said the 
pliysieian as he was leaving the house, ‘ is, I daresay; 
the true one; but he is on his .guard now, aud it 
will be prudent to wait tor a freslt’outbreak before 
acting decisively ; more aKiveeially as the liallucination 
;i])pear8 to be quite a liarinioss one.’ 

Tills was not, 1 thought, quite so sure, but of course 
I acquiesced, as^in duty bound; Aid matters went oh 
I pretty much as usual fot*sevcif or eiglit weeks, except 
Jl>at MwBeasluiwe niauifesled mueli aversion townivis 
Myself p(‘rs,on:illy, and :it last served mo witli a written 
fifitice to quit at the end of the term previously stipu¬ 
lated for. There v;i:is still some time to that; and in 
the meanwhile, 1 caused a strict watcli to be set, as far 
as was i)r;ieticable, witliout exciting observation, upon 
our landlord’s word.s and acts. 

Kllen Irwin’s first tumult of grW sulisided, the 
iie-vt and pres.sing question related to her own and 
infant sou’s subsistence. An elderly insm of the name 
of Toniliiis v,:is engaged as foremaif^ and it was hoped 
the business might still lie carried on with suffleieut 
profit. Mr llensiiawe’s manner, tllougli at times indi¬ 
cative of considerable nervous irritatiility, was kind 
and resiK'etful to the young w idow; and I began to 
liope tluit the delusion be liad for awhile laboured 
under had finally Jiassed away. •• 

'I'hc hope was a fallacious one. We were sitting at 
tea on a tSiiiulay evening, when Mrs Irwin, pale and 
trciiililiiig with friglit and nervous agitation, eamo 
liustily in with lier little boy in lier hand. I correctly 
divined wliiit liad occurred. In reply to my hurried 
questioning, the astuiinded young nkitrou told mo in 
substance, tliat witliiu the last two or tlircc days. Mr 
lleiishawe’s strange behaviour and disjoiuted talk 
had both bewildered .■Bid alarmed licr. lie vaguely 
iiitinmtcd tliat slie, Ellen Irjvin, was really Laura 
somebody else—tlia.t she bad kept company with him, 
Mr lieushavve, m Yorkshire, before slie knew piwr 
George—with many otlier strange things he muttered 
rather than spoke out; and especiidly that it was owing 
to her sou reminding her continually of his father, 
that she pretended not to have known Mr I^shawe 
twelve or thirteen years :i,go. ‘ In short,’ added tfio 
young woimm with te.ars and hlushcs, ‘ he is utterly 
crazed ; for lie asked me just now to marry him—which 
1 would not do for tlie Indies—and is gone away in a 
passion to find a paper that will prove, ho says, 1 am 
tliat other I.aura something.’ 

There was sonietliing so ludicrous in all this, how¬ 
ever vexiitious and insisting under the circumstances 
—the recent dc.atll of ihe husband, and the young 
widow’s unprotected state — that neither of us could 
forbo.<ir hwghing at the conclusion of Mrs Tewinis stofy. 
It struck me, too, that Renshawe liad conceive^ a real 
I and ardent passion for the very cumel;f and interesting 
person before us—first jironipted, no doubt, by her 
accidental liken&s to the portrait; aud that sogao 
menta^flaw or other caused him to confound her with 
tlxe Laura who had in early life excited th^ same 
emotion in his mind. 

Laughable as tye matter was in one a&nae, there 
was—and the fair widow had noticed na well as my¬ 
self-^ serious, menacing expression in the man’s eye 
not to be trifled with; and at her earnest request, wo 
accompanied Ifor to her own apartment, to which Eon- 
shawe hod tlmeatened soon* to return. We had not 
been a minute in the room, when his burlied step 
was hoard approaching, and l^s Waters and I stepped 
hastily ifltp in ajjolning closet, whine ire could hoar 
and’ partljr.See all that passed. Renshawp’s speech 
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tretablefl with ferrency an4 hngef m he broke at once 
into the ahbject with wlUbh his disordered teain was 
reeling. > « 

‘ Yon will not dare to tay, will you, that you do not 
remember this song—tlmt those pencii-marks in the 
margin were not made by you thirteen years agoi’ he 
menacingly ejaculated. ^ 

‘ I know nothing about the song, Mr Itenshawo,’ 
rejoined the young w^oraan with more spirit than she 
might have exhibited but for my near presence. ‘ It is 
really sucli nonsense. Tliirtam years ago, I was only 
about nine years of age.’ ■ 

‘ You persist, then, unfeeling woman, in this cruel 
■“deception! After ail, too, that I have suftpred: the 
days of gloom, the niglfts of horror, since that fearful 
moment when I beheld you dragged, a lifelosn corpse, 
from the water, and they told me you were dead ! ’ 

‘ Dead! Gracious goodness, Mr Kenshawc, don’t go 
on in this shocking way 1 1 was n^ver dragged out of 
.a pond,'nor supposed to bo dead—never I You quite 
frighten one.’ 

‘ Then you and f, your sister, and that tlirice-aeeursed 
Bedford, did iiotj on tlie 7th of August 1831, go for a 
I sail on the piece of water at Dowfleld, and the skiff was 
not, in the deadly, sadden, jealous strife between him 
and me, accidentaHy upset ? But I know liow it is: 
it is this brat, and the memories )ie recalls, that ’- 

Mrs Irwin screadied, and I stepped sliarply into the 
room. The grasp of tlie lunatic was on the cliild’s 
throat. I loosed it somewliat rougidy, throwing him ' 
off with a force tlvat brought him to tlie ground, lie 
rosaaquickly, glared at mo with ligor-like ferocity, ami 
then darted out of tlie room. The affair had become 
serious, and the same night I posted-a letter to York¬ 
shire, informing Mr Oxley of what iiad occurred, and 
suggesting the propriefy of his immediately coming to 
London. Measures were also taken for securing Mrs 
Irwin and her son from molestation. 

But the cunning of lunacy is not easily baffled. On 
returning home the fourth evening after the disji-itch 
of my letter, I found the lioust and immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood in the vTildest confutmn. My own wife was 
in hysterics; Mrs Irwm, I was told by balf-a-dozen 
tongues at once, was dying; and the frightful cause of 
all was, that little George Irwin, favourite with every¬ 
body, had in some unaccountable manin-r fallen into 
the river Lea, and been drowned. I'liis, at Ica.st, was 
the ge^.ral conviction, although the river had been 
dnigged to no purpose—the poor cliild's black beaver- 
liat and feather ha-ving been discovered floated to the 
bonk, a considerable way down the stream* Tlie body, 
it was thought, had been carried out into the Tliames 
by the force of tlie current. 

A terrible suspicion glanced across my luiiiJ. 
‘Where is Mi; llenshawe?’ I asked. Nobody knew. 
He had not been seen since^five o’clock—about the 
time, I soon ascertained, thatsthe child was missed. I 
had the house cleared, as quickly as possible, of tlie 
numerqgs gpssips that crowded it, and tliew sought 
a conference with Dr Garland, who was with Mrs 
Irwin. The distracted mother had, I found, been pro-.. 
fusely bled and cupped, and it was hoped that brain* 
fever, wMch had been apprehended, fvould not ensue. 
The physician’s suspicions pointed the same #ay as 
mine; but he dechned committing himself to any 
advice, and I was left to act according to my own dis- 
Cr^on. I was new to such matters at that time— 
Uimartwatcly so, as it proved, or the affair might have 
a less painful issue. J 

. and I remained up, waiting fi» the return of 

Mr ^nSbawe ; and as the long, slow* hours* limped 
themgfc^aflence only broken by the dull moaning, 
spasmodic' screams of pdor Mrs Irwin, 

. T.lW ^'reiy fflfn** excited. The prolonged .abience 
“y impressions of Ms guilt, 
determined to tax him it, and take him into ’ 


custody tbp instant he ^appeared. It was tvro in the 
mmming befom be^d soj and the nervous fumbling, 
for full ten minutes, with liir latch-keyt before he could 
open Hie door, quite prepared me-for the speotral»llke 
asjiect presented on entering. He had met some- 
bofly, it afterwards appealed, outside, who had assitred 
liim tliat the mother of the drdwned child was either 
dead of dying. He never drank, J knew, .but h® 
■ staggered as if intoxiouted; and after he had with 
difficulty reached the hea^. of the stairs, in 
my question as to where he had iieen, he could only 
stutter with white trembling lips : ‘ It—it—cannot be 
—be tive—that Lau—that Mrs Irwin is—dying?’ 

‘Quite true, Mr Eenslvawe,’ I very imprudently 
^ roplicil, and in much too loud a tone, for we were but 
a few paces from Mrs Irwin’s bedroom door. ‘ And if, 
as I suspect, the child lias been drowned by you, you 
will have before long two murders on your head.’ 

A choking, bubbling noise came from the wretched 
man’s throat, and his shaking fingers vainly strove to 
loosien his neck-tie. At the same moment, I heard a 
.noisc) as of struggling, in the bedroom, and the nurse’s 
voice ill eager remonstrance. I instantly made a move- 
ineut towards Mr Renshawe, with a view to loosmi Ids 
cravat—liis features being frightfully convulsed, and 
to get him out of tiic way as quickly as possible, for I 
guessed what was about to happen-^when he, mistaking 
ray intention, started back, turiikl hilf round, and 
found hiinsplf confronted by Mrs Irwin, her pale fea- 
‘tiiros and wliito night-dress dabbled with blood, in 
cohseqnencd' of a partial disturbance of the bandages 
in struggling with the nurse—a terrifying, ghastly 
sight even to me; to him utterly overwhelming, and 
scarcely needing her frenzied execrations on the mur¬ 
derer of her chilcl to deprive liim utterly of all remain* 
itig .sense and strongtli. He suddenly reeled, threw 
Ids arms wildly into the air, and before I could stretch 
forth my hand to save him, fell heavily backwards ffom 
the edge of the steep stairs, where ho was standing, 
to the bottom. Tomlins and I hastened to his assist¬ 
ance, lifted him up, and as we did so, a jet of blo<^ 
gushed from his month; he had likewise received a 
terrible wound near the right temple, from whicli the 
lil'e-strcam issued copiously. 

iVe got lam to bed: Dr Garland and a neighbouring 
surgeon w'ere soon with us, and prompt remedies were 
applied. It was a fruitless labour. Day Itad scarcely 
dawned before lie heard from the physician’s lips that 
life witli him was swiftly ebbing to its close. He was 
perfectly conscious and collected. Happily there was 
no stain of murder on biii soul: he had merely enticed 
tile child away, and placed him, under an ingenious 
pretence, with an acquaintance at Camden-Town; 
land by fhis time both he and his mother were standing, 
awe-struck and weeping, by Henry Henshawe's death¬ 
bed. He had thrown the child’s hat into tlie river, and 
ids motive in thua acting appeared to have been a 
double one. In the first j^ace, because he thought the 
boy’s likeness to his father was the chief obstacle to 
Mrs Irwin’s toleration of his addresses; and next, to 
bribe her into compliance by a promise to restore her 
son. But he could not bo deemed accountable for his 
actions. I think,’ he murmured brokenly, ‘ that tlie 
delusion was partly self - cherished, or of the Evil One. 

I observed the likeness long before^ but it wsw not till- 
the—the husband was dying, that idea foatCned 
itself upon my aching brain, and grew Owipe. .B^t &e 
world is passing: forgive me—Ellen-r T^rra *—— 
He was d««dl ■ ', 

The inquest on the cause at tfifeiiil, of 

course, that it was 'acmdentM; * but I that 

I had not been less precipita^ jtm&s m was 

for the bcst*-for the eU^brear os mSL ta’W&a, Mr 
Oxley Iffld died stime five weisltt:. This I 

found flrom waa;^^^ 

a reason that, having ho ^elMive aiw wb^ he 
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cared, his property trae bequeathed to Guy’s Hospital, 
chared with L.lOO a ye^lo EU^ Irwin, as long as 
she uved unmarried, %e document was perfectly 
coherent; and altbodgh written during the height m 
his tnonontania, contdned not a word respecting the 
identity of the youttiftil widow and the Laura whose 
sad fate kad drst unsettled the testator’s reason. 

THE VINCEjIj’S PKIZE. 

[This KuneWbat ourtotts incident in tbe under-ourrent of blstory, 
is given on tlie nutborit}' of MrJI. G. Austen, of Now Square, 
Linccdti's Inn, to whom the facta weru condnunlcatjid by Iiis 
father. Sir F. W. Austen, who ooininanded one of the aliipa under 
the orders of Sir George Cookburn on the occasion referred to in 
the narrative.] * 

It is well known that when the Ercnch republict^ 
armies were overrunning the north of Italy, and com¬ 
mencing that wholesale system of plunder which was 
afterwards carried out to such perfection hy Napoleon’s 
marshals, the then reigning Duke of Florence offered 
the magnificent collection of pictures which wlorned 
the Pitti Palace, to the English nation for the compa¬ 
ratively small sum of L.lOO,000—a .sum which, iis the 
late George Kobins might have said, wfth less than his 
customary exaggeration, was ‘ liardiy tlie luiec of the 
frames, gentlemen^’ Mr Pitt seems, nnfortunately, f« 
have bgcn le» sensible of the value of the eolloetioii 
than scrupulous of asking parliament for the money: 
and the opportunity was lost •edeominf il>e natioiiaf 
character, by such a set-off .against th^ republican 
dispersion of the noble collection of Cliarlcs 1. This 
circumstance is well known; but it will probably ho 
new to most of our readers to learn, that many of the 
lii'st pictures which had thus failed to become British 
property ‘ by purchase,’ narrowly missed becoming 
such 'by conquest;’ and that, in fact, they were for 
some hours in British custoily. Such, however, was 
the'fact, and the following narrative of the circumstance 
.alluded to niay perhaps not he considered devoid of 
interest. 

It was in the latter part of the year 1709, that a 
squadron of British men-of-war was cruising in the 
Gulf of Genoa. It was known that the French were 
on. the point of evacuating Italy, and these ships had 
been dctacbcd from Lord Keith’s fleet, to wafwli that 
part of the const, and to intercept, as far ns possible, all 
communication between the ports of Italy and France. 
Tho squadron consisted of four vessels, under the orders 
of tlie present admiral of tho fleet, Sir Gcoige Cockburn, 
then Captain Cockburn, whose pendant was flying in 
the Minerue frigate. Whilst some of the vessels kept 
pretty clo^ in, so as to out off all comniunieatiims ilong- 
Shore, ofthors kept a look-out more to seawarn, for nnf 
vessels that might attempt to make a straight run 
across tho bay. One afternoon, four sails were dis¬ 
covered to seaward running towards the coast of France. 
The signal to chase was immediately made, ard each 
of the British cruisers started off in pursuit' of one 
of the strangers. Our concern is with tho V^ejo, a 
brig of eighteen guns, commanded by Captain Long,* 
which Iiappened, from her position, to the most 
advanced in the chase. She was standing off-sliore on 
the.larho^ tack, with tier head to the south-west, 
when the chase was discovered somewhat to leeward, 
stand^ duo west, with the wind on her starboard- 

quart^. latter vras a smart-looking ship of 600 
or 700 tca^Akplaying no colours; though from t^e 
courteiS}ie%!l* sjteCTing, and her evident intention to 
avoid 'm doubt was entertained that 

she ; 

aS the stranger gradtiaJly 
ed^ BWayi got bmro and more into her 

wake. A WW;mM«’|iiijproTerbiaiIy a long chase; and 


though it vva# j^rit tfcatthe British, 

thi^h t»doh smalkr,iwM it wan roany 


hours before she was enabled to get within range. .About 
dusk, however, this was effected, and the first ehot from 
the Vincejo produced an inftantancous on the 

chase: her head was thrown into tho Wind, and she 
appeared at once resigned to her fate. Great, of course, 
was the anxiety of the captors to Icam her character, and 
comparatively keen the mortification which followed, 
when, in reply to their hail, the words ‘ the Hercules of 
Boston, in the United States,’ were twanged across tho 
water in unmistakable Yankee tonis. Here was ‘ a 
lame and iini>otent conclusion.’ England was at x>eace 
with the Uiiilod States ;<uul if the character of the 
stranger eorresp0nded»witli her h.ail, she would prove 
after allsio prize. The, captors, however, were of course* 
not to be put on withovR cxaihination; and a boat was 
; immediately desi)iitehed from the Vinceju to board, and 
sec what could be made of her. The officer who was sent 
'Sh board was received by the captain with a good deal 
of bluster and swagger; he loudly asserted his rights as 
a neutral, and threatened the vengeance of Congress if 
they should bo infringed. IBs account of tiimself was, 
that ho had come out from Boston with a cargo of 
‘ notions,’which he had traded away^it Loghoan; and 
finding some diffieiilty in getting a return cargo, ho 
had agreed with some invalid French offleers to take 
tlu;m liomc', and he wa.s now houilfl for the flrst.pbrt 
in France he could make, 'riiis jieeount appeared to 
be confirmed hy his papers, and by the presence on 
boanl of several gaunt, siekly-looking figures, who hrfd 
all the appcnrniiee of being military invalids. There 
wore no visible signs of any cargo; and after a some¬ 
what cursory examination, tlie lieutenant returWB# to 
his ship, after telliug the skipper, more for the sake of 
annoyance than from any expectation of its being 
realised, ‘ thiit Captain Long would certainly detain 
him.' 

This threat had the effect of determining the Yankee 
skipper to proceed on hoard tlnf Vincejo, and try 
his eloifucnee on the captain; .and in this expedition 
ho was aecoiupanied by some of his passengers. After 
their several natures ftiey assailed Captain Long: the 
Y.aiikeo blustered and bullied ^ the Frenchmen were all 
suavity and politeness: ‘They were quite sure M. le 
Capitainc was imicli too generous to take advantage of 
the chance whlhli inui thrown them into his hands—a 
few poor wounded and disabled ^valids on their way 
home! Tlic English were a brave people, who do not 
m.ake war on invalids. What ob;jcct could gained 
by making tliem prisoners? Assuredly, M. le C.apitainc 
would not think of detaining them.’ Captain Long 
was soreIy*puzz1ed how to act. It must be owned, 
that tho circumstances were suspicious. Here was a 
vessel just come from a port in possession of tho 
enemy—for the French still oticupied Leghorn—bound 
avowedly for the enemy’s cfmntry, and with enemies 
on board. Were jiot these grounds enough to detain 
her? On the other haftd, the captain’s story might hq 
true: no appearance of any cargo had been discovered; 
Cnptaii^ Long doubled whether the prSscntHj of the 
Frenclmien on board would be suiBoient to gjondcijiu^ 
the vessel; and there seemed soinething pitiftil'iil'. 
'making them psisoners under such circumstancrai, cV«tt 
if thq laws of war would have sanctioned it. 
some deliberation, he took a middle course, ana th- 
nounced that ho should keep the Amertestn ship by 
him till daylight, when, if his senior officer should he 
in sight, he shOuW take her down to him, to he dealt 
with as Captain Cockburn might decide; if, on the 
oth» hand, the Mnrrtie should not be in right, he 
would, on his own resiionsijWlity, a^w the Herpul^ to 
proceeTl on her voyage. In the meantime, both vessels 
should retui* towards the Quaint fixed on by Captain 
Cockburn as a, rendtiavotts. ‘ And this,’ bo SAiwrvcd, 
‘ought^to all parties, aa^he.HWcofes -would 

be. therehjif: hrou^t hearw to her fiestlnii^cm, which 
was more* then her oaiitaift deserv^, after riie needless 
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chase he had led the Vinc^o.’ This announcement 
Sueiued.extremely unpalatable to the Yankee.captain; 
and iVom a very energetie discussion wliich took place 
in under-tones between him and his passengers, it 
was evident they were dissuading him earnestly from 
some course which he was bent on taking. This was 
pointed out to Captain lion.g as* an additional cirinm- 
statiee of suspicion, that tliere was somctliing wrong 
about the American; and ho was strongly urged to 
detain lier, nt all events, tilt he could get the opinion of 
Captain Cockburn; but he adhered to his decision. 

* Ay, ay,’ said lie to tlie representations of his flrst- 
lientona;nt; ‘it’s all very w'ell for you, gentlemen. You 
•%hare in tlie prizo-meney, but not in tbe responsibility 
of our captures; f/mt rests upon me. And as I really 
think there is no ground for detaining tliu, feljow. I’ll 
not do more than I have said.’ 

Morning came; and with its first dawn many anxious 
eyes on board both vessels were seapniug the horizon 
in hope or fear. The vessels Imd made good much of 
the distance tliey liod rup in the clmsc, and the bold 
ciitFs of the coast between Genoa and Nice were 
tli8tinc|Iy visildu from tlie mast-head to tlie north 
and west, but no Minerve greeted the seareliitig gaze 
of the Vincejns look-out. The frigate was nowhere to 
be seen. The first.-lieutenant of tli<> Vincejo having 
communicated this fact to Caiitain Long, and made one 
more eflTort to prcvaSl on liini to detain tlie Jfercules, 
till they could rejoin their senior officer, was most 
' ixiluctantly compelled to give the order for eommuni- 
cating to the captain of that ship tliat slie was free. The 
Amyxican did not wait for a second pcriiiission Sail 
was made with all speed; and long before the 
had re-iched her rendezvous, her late prize was s.afe in 
the harbour at Jifice. Wiieii Captain Long liiul reported 
to Captain Cock burn what )iad taken place, the latter 
was by no means disposed to approve of Ids junior's 
decision. Ho tlicuglit the circunistanee extremely 
suspicious, and quite sufficient to have justified the 
detention of the American; and not being under tlie 
influence of the gaunt aspects' .aiul energetic plead¬ 
ings of the I'Ycncliineii, he was not inclined to adii>H 
the weight of their ai'guiWnts. ‘I tidiik,’ said lie, “you 
might as W'ell liave brought lier to me: I d.aresay I 
could have made sometldng of In^r.’-- From the other 
captains of tlic squadron, too, Captain Long iiad to 
undergo much good-humoured raillery for Ids teiider- 
heiu'tednfss and gullibility; rmllery wliicli certainly 
lost notluiig in force, when in a few days the real nature 
of the adventure became known. 

The French having soon afti-rwards aban.loned Leg¬ 
horn, Captain Cockburn sent one of ids squotlron into 
tliat port for supplle.s. 'riie intelligence slie brouglit 
back was truly mortifying. On the arrival of the 
Theresa at Leghorn, it appcarcil tliat the Hercules was 
the object of much interest theje, and great eagerness 
had been displayed to learn (whether anything was 
‘Known of her fate. When tlie facts were communi¬ 
cated, tiiey. jyere received with absolute incsedulity. 

‘ Captqred, examined, and let go! It was impossible. 
Nothing*!© condemn her I Why, she was loaded with 
booty. The plunder of Italy was on bo.ard her. Pic-* 
tures, chureh-plate, statues, the dite 'of the sj^lers’ 
collections, liad been sent off in her. She was acfWlly 
ballasted with brass guns!’ It was too true. Upon 
fiirther inquiry, it appeared, beyond a doubt, that the 
vessel which had been so unfortmiate^v dismissed as not 
worth detaining, had French plunder on board, wliich, 
on a moderate estimate, was valued at a million a 
half sterHogj. and what made it still more vexatious' 
,WM the dk^l^ry, that a detention of tlie vessel even 
for a longer, would have led to Uic disclosure 

; by ttM^amain of the real nature of his venture. He 
I hBd.;^H6A<mItiy been prevailed on to undertake the 
of th^ aAkles in .question, and hadtinly at 
Mg P^ated to do so, on an express agreement^ tBat 


.if ho should be detained twenty-four liours by a British 
cruiser, he should Irfat libertyto make terms for saving 
his vessel by denouneing the<eontents of his cargo.' No 
doubt it was bis intention to do -this at opce, against 
which tlie Frenchmen had been so earnestly remoii- 
Btrgting; hud hod Captain Long persevered in detaining 
him, nothing could have prevented the disexiweiy, even 
if the American himself hod not made the disclosure. 
,A little ebullition of temgicr was to bo expected when 
the news of what they had njissed wascirgulated among 
the squadron. The captains’ sliares might lie considered 
as wortli L.40,(W0 or L.6(^000, n sum which it would 
requlre\son8idlrablc philosophy to resign with equa¬ 
nimity. Whether the country could properly liavo 
benefited by the capture, may^KS a question for jurists. 
*It might have been argued, that the captor of stolen 
goods could not be entitled to retain them against 
the original owner. It is probable, however, that no 
very iiieo inquiry would have been made into the title 
of the Freiicli possessors, and that it would have been 
considered a case in which, to use the language of 
Kodericlc Hliu, it was iierfoctly justifiable— 

' To spoil the spoiler as we may. 

And ^oin the robber rend his prey,’ 


• PAINTERS’ MONO.GUAMS. 

O.VK of the most curious among the studies of a pro¬ 
gressed connoisseur, is tliat of the signatures or marks, 

[ tecliiiiciilly called * monograms,’ by which painters, 
sculptors, enaravers, and otlier artists, are acOustomud 
to distinguish tlicir W'orks. The dishonesty of the 
modern picture-market, however, lias made it now little 
! more tliiin a curious study. As a practical guide in 
deteriiiiniiig tlic genuineness of a work, the monogram, 
from the skill and precision witli which fraudulent 
dealers have learned to counterfeit it in almost all 
its v.irieties, liiis long been far M'orse thiin equivocal, 
and the authorship of a picture must, now-a-Jnys,'ofU.*n 
be decided on entirely independent grounds. But the 
liistorj' of tlie subject is, in many respects, extremely 
eiiriou.s and interesting, although few have ever thought 
of bestowing attention upon it, except those whoso 
actual fxiierienee as amateurs or collectors has brought 
it directly under their notice. 

The practice of artists signing their works with their 
name appi'ars to lie as old as art itself. The odium 
excitcHl against Phidias for his alleged impiety in 
inscribing bis name upon the shield of his celebrated 
statue Minerva, is a familiar example, which will 
occur to every reader; and there can be no doubt that 
the usage was also known to the painters of the classic 
times. But if we may judge from tlie Grecian and 
Roman remains, whctlier of sculpture, of fresco, of cameo, 
or of mosaic, which liave come down to our times, 
the precaution of affixing the name, was by no mwns 
*hniversaily, or even commonly adopted; and the mono¬ 
gram, properly so called, appears to have bocri entirely 
unknown among them. 

It was so also at the first revival of art in the four¬ 
teenth and fiftoeuth centuries. Tlie practice of using 
a single letter, or a single cmnbinatioil of letters or 
a|hitrary characters, seems to have originated with 
the me^esral architects and oQier artists in stone. 
Neither the painters, nor the engravers, mar the metal- 
founjjers, nor the medalists of those .tt^es, availed 
themselves of this device, nor do we find it at all general 
among such artists, till the vety^ close of riui fifteenth’, 
and the beginning of the uxteentih centuty. .But, once 
introduced, it became univerial. Every artist of the 
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sixteenth, tad of the gi-eater part of the seveateentli 
century, has lu8 monogrta),inoreor ^pss^imple according 
to the taste or'cajuicc of»thc designer ; and to such a 
length was the praetieb carried, that the very excess pro¬ 
duced^ a reaction, and led, for a time, to tlie ahtadonment 
of monoarams altogether. Witli the painters of *tlie 
cightcchtit ccntuiy, tliey fell into complete disfavour ; 
and although, in the present century, the revival of 
ancient forms has led to their re-iuloption in the 
German school, and among the cultivators of Christian 
art generally, yet many of tlio first ^ainter^f the 
present day seem to eschew the use of uionog4ums, as 
savouring of transcendentalism, or of some other of tlio 
various afiRnitations, by frhich modem art is accused oft 
liaving been disfigured. ^ 

I Independently altogether of its bearing upon art, * 
I the study of monograms lias a certain amount of 
interest. Tliere is a class of adventurers at the present * 
day who make a livcliliood from tlie curiosity or credu¬ 
lity of the public, by professing to deeiplier the peeii- 
liarities of an individual's character, and to read liis 
probable destiny, in any specimen of Jiis liandwriting 
which may be submitted for their inspection. 'Without 
Carrying the tlieory to tliese absurd leugtlis, it is iuj, 
possible not toffecl some interest abon* the autograpli 
of any celebrated individual, and some teuilcncy to^ 
compare its leading cliaraft; .,.,tics wit!i,ouv precon¬ 
ceived notions regarding him. A still wider field for 
speculation tlinn th:it which grows out of tlie lumd- 
writing, is afforded by a device like tlie iiionogfam, 
which, being in a great nieasure arbitrary, may 
naturally be expected to exliibit more decidedly tlie 
workings of tlie judgment, the lUiiey, or perliaps the 
caprice, of the artist. 

The monogram, ns we liavc seen, is a substitute for 
tlie full-length signature of the artist—the iiiodc of 
marking tlioir works originally adopted by the ancients. 
It is found in an almost infinite number of varieties. 

Tlie earliest, as well as tlie most natural and easy 
substitute, was a simple nontraclioii of tlie name—as, 

‘ augs ca.,’ for Augustinus Caraceius ; or J VL.’llOM., 
for J ulius Komanus. Tins contraction, however, camiut 
properly be called a monogram at all; and tlie same is j 
to be said of the form of signature adopted by iu.any of 
the most eminent painters—the simple, unconnected 
initials of the name. Tlie idea of a monogram supposes 
tliat the characters, whatever may be tlieia i imbcr 
considered separately, sliall be all comiectcd*su as 
form one single device. 

The first such form which will occur to one’s mind is 
the mere combination of the initial letters of tlic name 
—as, for example, Al, or AC, which are the aciual 
monografiis of Andrew Both, the celebrated Hemish 
landscape painter, and of Antony ICulbcl, a distin-* 
guished Austrian artist of more modern tsuies. In 
some instances, the monogram is found appended to 
the full signature of the artist, as in Albert Diirer’s 
beautiful engraving of Adam and Eve, and in other less 
celebrated ^orks, especially those of the early engravers. 
It is to be'observed, however, that some artists were Ijy 
no means uuilbnn ja tlie style of monogram which they 
employ^ Tto device of the same artist often varies, 
not only ip ^ siae of the letters which fonn 

it, but sopaetuaet even .in tlie letters themselves. Many 
artists ihajve employed two, three, four, and even a 
greater number of devices',;, and of the celebrated 
engraver just named, Albert Piire^ vVe ourselves have 


seen not less than thirty different modifications, of the 
letters A 1), the initials of his name. • 

These combinations are sAiom so simple and intel¬ 
ligible as in tlie signatui-e of Andrew Botli, referred to 
above. In most of tiic earlier monograms, the initial 
of t^ family name is smaller than that of the Christian 
name. It is so in tliat of Albert Diiror; and it is 
remarkable that, throngli ail the modifications of liis 
signature which we have been ably to discover, this 
characteristic is inainteined—tlic I> being invariably 
the smaller, and, as it vfrrc, the subordinate letter. 
'Very often, one of thfi letters—generally the initial o£ 
the surifiime —m eiiclosi|(l witljinilie lines of the other. 
This iieculiarity is also observalile in Albtirt Durer's 
signature ; and wc only know one single instance; 
"isiiiong tlic numberless ones tliat occur, in which he 
has not niaintaiiKgl it. 

In progress of time, it became fasliionalile to combine, 
not the initial.s merely of ftic name, but sometimes 
the most important letters, sometimes even all the 
letters, of tlie full name. Many of the monograms thus 
constructed would prove a pnazle even to the most 
accomplished deeiplicrcr, esp'ecialljrthose in wiiich the 
whole of the letters are not given, but only the most 
striking of tliein, and tliese, as very frequently ocews, 
not in their natural order. Sometimes the artist, 
combined with the initials of liis name that also of 
his place of birth or residence. It need 8Carcg|jbo 
said that, especially in the earlier jieriod, when tlie 
pliacc of liirtii funned almost an invariable adjunct 
«if tlie name, tliis practice also existed, even wliuii thu 
signature was given at full length. 

A difficulty is sometimes created by the discovery of 
the letter 'V—very frequently smalter than tlie otlier 
letters of the monogram—between the initials of the 
artist’s name. It occiys in the signatures of Elcmish 
or German artists, and rejireseiits the ran or von, 
whieli, in the usage of tliese Auntrios, was the ehurac- 
terislic of nobility. It is 'seen in the monogram of 
Esaias van de Velde, and is introduced ratlicr curi¬ 
ously in that of Adrian van Venno, who lived 
tliroiigli tlie greater part of the seventeenth century. 
In this interesting monogram, tlie small v is msertod in 
the head of tlie large one, so ns to form a flguro^not 
unlike one of the masonic emblems. 

Souietiniss the identity of tlie initial letter of the 
surname witli tliat of the Cliristian name gives rise to 
a curious device in tlieir coniiiinatioii. Thus, the 
signature of Francis Floris, a German engraver, who 
died about tlie middle of the seventeenth century; 
reverses the former of ^le two FFs, placing them back 
to bock, with the Sown utrokc common to both letters t 
while that of Francis Frederic Frank, in which the 
same IcMer is thre# times repeated, drove 4he ingenuity 
of the artist to a still more curious combination—the 
throe letters being kept perfectly ^independent, yot, 
•interlaced, or rather overlapped, so that their Uuol' 
exliibit a figure which has the curious property, .li^e 
the i^balistic Abracadabra, of presenting the Zktne 
appearance from whatever point it may be viewed. 

Another, and often more puzzling uncertainty, may 
arise out of the ^practice of adding to the orfinary 
letters of the name, the initials F, P, D, or I—repre¬ 
senting fecil, pinxit, deUnmvit, or invemt. 'Without 
adverting to,this circumstance, few, would recognise 
the distinguished name of Anthony van Dyck, in tlie 
monogram which he habitntf ly employed, and Of which 
the F seems to fotm a*principal part; or that of our 
dear old friend, Bans Hemllng, in tho still more per¬ 
plexing* a}miboi by which his very\*st works may bo 
dislingoished. But besides tlie variations of which the 
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tetten ,are losceptible when i^nped in this manner, 
many qf the artiati have indul^ in a variety of 
atraugo and pnzeling acciilnpaninienta. 

A more interesting class of monograms are those 
which employ symbols instead of letters; or, what is 
not uncommon, use both letters and symbols in combi¬ 
nation. Many of these resemble the illustrated eni^as 
which have become fashionable in the pictorial journals 
both of England and of foreign countries, and of which 
Mr Knigdit, in thtfiast issue of his Penny Magazine, set 
SO beautiful, an example in tlieiipoetical enigmas of Mr 
Mackworth Praed. The general character of this class 
will be sufficiently indicated by tlio example of the 
Ttalian painter, Palmo^ whose name is translat(td palm, 
and who used the emblem ofi a pahn as well as the 
initial of his family name; or the still more icharac- 
terlstic one of a painter of Tubingen, Jacob Zilberlein 
(little tub)', who appended to his literal monogram the 
^mple and striking, tliongh not verjj graceful, emblem 
of a tub. 

The several classes whish arc hero slightly iiulieiited, 
contain under them many subonliiialo varieties, which 
it would be tedioua to enumerate, and which, indeed, it 
would be almost impossible to classify. It is a remark¬ 
able circumstance, however, in the history of art, tliat 
the signatures of the most distinguished painters are 
precisely those winch, for themselves, and for their 
forms, possess the leifst interest. With few exceptions, 
it may be said of the great painters, that they 
appear to have, avoided the attcetation of the use of 
monograms; ajid certainly that those who did employ 
theMlcseelected the very simplest and least fantastie 
forms. The greatest masters of the art—Michael 
Angelo, Raphael, Titian, Guido, Uomenichino, Paul 
Veronese, Rubens, Guereino, Agostino C'nracei, and 
many hanlly less distinguished artists—either omitted 
to sign their pictures at all, or signed their name 
at foil length, soAetimes with the addition of tlieir 
loeal surname, or employed the initial syllablc.s or 
letters of their name in the ordimary Roman form, 
without any attempt at groupil''; them into a mono¬ 
gram. Even Salvator Ijosn, witli all the wildness and 
extravagance of his manner, used an exceedingly simple 
Combination of the initials of his name. The monogram 
<rf the great Spanish painter, liartholomcw Esteban 
[Stephen] Murillo, consists simply of the three Initial 
letters of the name, signed in the common Roman 
characte% and combined with perfect simplicity, except 
that there is a curious inversion of their order. Tliat 
of his countryman, Joseph Ribera—l)otter known as 
EttpctgnohUo —is merely the combination Kf the same 
letters, wfltten In a cursive hand; and his signature 
is even occasionally found at full length, or very 
slightly abridged. 

There is one curious exception to this general pre¬ 
ference for simplicity among the masters of the first 
(Class—that of the celebrated* Antfiony Allegri, more 
commonly known under his surname, Correggio. This 
emiuent* painter did not think a‘ pun benSath the 
dignity /)f his and, accordingly, the device by 
which he distin^ishes his pictures consists of a pun¬ 
ning symbol, representing his name. ,Wc need hardly* 
explain to out readers that Cotreggin may 1% read 
Cot (cuore) Reggio (Royal //cart.) "The painter has 
expressed this pun in two different ways: by the figure 
of a heart, with the word lieggio inscribed upon it in 
Bbman letUtrs; and again by the s^ill more punning 
emblem of a heart surmounted by a crown, or, it 
■nOttid rather be said, of a croWned, and theUfore 
rd^ral, heart- Jn confirmation, however, t>f the general 
teudency to simpUrity which we have obw^ed as 
ptiav^hiig among his gre^ eoutemporaq^s, we should 
i^:that some of Correggio’s pictures are signed with 
<to;iditiUl syflaifipaofhis'naine, printed in the ordinary 

Romwi dharatAdt'r" * 

It is perhaps tnqre remarl^ble, that even among the 


humorists the same simpUcity riiould have prevailed. 
Our own Hogatib,^th the l^nierseS, Hans Holbein, 
Ostade, even Oallot hknself^swith all his extravagant 
and capricious fantasies, fall into the general rule; 
and the lady artists, Diana Chisi, A.ngelica Kaufraami, 
and Anna Maria Schurman, may be cited as edually 
exhibiting the same simplicity, Tliere ase some, 
indeed, in whom this affectation of simplicity goes 
almost to the length of rwdoness. A cltarmii^ cabinet 
picture, in the possession of^the writer of these pages, 
by the celebrated Philip Wouvermaas, well known for 
the familiar ‘^ay horse’♦which characterises all his 
pictnre*f.is scratched with a P. W. wlikh would dis¬ 
grace the lowest form in a charity school. And, with 
(Cvery allowance for haste and«indifferenco, It is impos¬ 
sible not to suspect something like affectation in the 
rude and sprawling signatures which we sometimes 
find, not only in ancient, but even in comparatively 
modern artists. 

It would carry us far beyond our allotted limits to 
pursue further the examination of individual mono¬ 
grams. But there arc some in the class of syndtolical 
monograms, already referred to, which we must notice 
more in detail. Most of the monograms of this class, 
like that of Gorfoggio, given above, involve a pun, some¬ 
times, indeed, not a very recondite one. Thus the' 
f’rcnch artist, Jacob Stella, who dipd in 1647, invari¬ 
ably signs his pictures with a star —a des ice which the 
modem nrlist, Pruderie, Morgenstern, has applied to 
liimself, representing his own name by the letter M, 
prefixed to ttnj same symbol. 

In the same way, an ancient artist, Lauber ^af- 
gatherer), adopted a leaf (in German, Lanb)^ as his 
syn*ol. Huns Weiner, in allusion to the genial beve¬ 
rage from winch his name is derived, mark^ his works 
with the sign of a bunch of grapes. David Vinkeii- 
booms (Anglice, tree-finch), a Dutch painter .of the 
sixteenth century, took a ‘ finch perched upon a branch 
of a tree ’ as his i)ietorial emblem. Bimbaum (pear- 
tree) employed a similar emblem; while the monogram 
of Bernard Graat, a Dutch painter, who lived in the 
end of the seventeenth century, though utterly without 
significance to an English eye, would at once suggest 
the name of the painter to his own countrymen: Graat, 
ill Dutch, signifying the spine of a fish, represented in 
this (.iwious monogram. 

The histojy of another emblem is perhaps still more 
remarkable. By a singular and perhaps humorously 
intended coincidence, three German painters, George 
Ilufnagel, Sebastian Seharnagel, and John Notlmagel, 
have all employed the same homely emblem—a nail; 
the German name of which, Nagel, enters into the com- 
po-sition of all throe surnames. Hufnagel (hoof-noil) 
bus siguid his pictures with a horse-shoe nail, some¬ 
times crossed, sometimes curiously intertwined with 
the letters of his Cliristian name. Seharnagel has com¬ 
bined with a nail the figure of a spade or slwvel (scAor); 
while Nothnagel distinguishes himself from both by 
prefixing the letter IT to their common emblwn. 

! The^e is more of delicacy and ingenuity in device 
|‘employod by a female wood-engraver in the beginning 
of the sii^enth century, Isabella Quatrepotmne (four- 
apple.) She was accustomed to sign her works witli 
a neat and spirited sketch of an apple, niarked with 
the numeral IV. This mark is found some 
old French woodcuts still in exist^ce. ’mete was 
some similar allusion, we have no doubt, concealed 
ip the device of John Maria Fom^eUo, an Itolimi 
engraW of the time of T.«o X and Oieineat YH.; it 
has occasioned much spceulation to 'the. learned in 
these matters, but we mttst confoss OUT inaMlit]r to 
deeij^her «U its significance. HtHf'vas tjia,»«» of these 
punniim emWmns confined tO , ,the line 

arts. Fiinters, too, foequently fntrodndi^ them. *Tbe 
symbefis of the olive, the 'swe^ the dolphin, &c. so 
mmiliar to all bibliograpfaers, had their mgin in this 
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fandftil tMte} and a more direct ex^ple than any— 
the leading featute of which ia a rude Inage of a gpur—r 
is to be foUndi In tile imprint oi^thrcurious old German 
books published by Hans Sporer (spur-maker) during 
the very first years after the intr^uction of printing 
into Germany. Editions of lawks, with tltis charac¬ 
teristic imprint, still reckon among the choicest gems 
in a German book-collector’s library, of what the 
amateurs in this dcpartmigit have chosen to caU 
Incunaht^ 

To- those who have ^iven any attention to the 
deciphering of illustrated enigmas, many of early 
monoi^ams might furnish considerate am,jRement. 
'Iliat of the rather obscure artist, Colioloro, is a iwrfect 
counterpart of the moig elaborate and fanciful of the 
modem enigmas. The curious combination, not aloi^ 
of words, but of single letters, with the pictorial ei# 
blema, is fully as faneifhl as any which we remember 
to have seen, even among tliose of the Ix'ipsic Ulustririe, 
Zeiturig, which seems to bcislow more attention on the 
subject than any of its contemporaries. . 

It must be remembered, that the artist’s fhll name is 
Artigli Coscia Colioloro. The device begins with a 
confused heap of birds’ claws, paws of animals, &c. ; 
next appears a thigh, cut short above the knee; 
this is followed by the letter Cl. Next in order is 
seen a flask pouting out a stream of oil j the letti-jg 
•1, witli a comma above the line, eencs ne.xt; and 
the whole is closed by a goodly heap of gold pit cos. 
To an Italian scholar, it ' hardly necessary to 
offer an explanatioti. The group of enlbloms at the 
left^and represents Artigli (limbs); the rude image 
whicli succeeds it stands for Coscia (.a thigh); the C, 
followed by the little flask of oil (olio), forms Colio; 
and the 1, with the comma, or ratlier tlie mark of 
apostrophe, followed by the heap of gold iiieccs (nro )— 
making together I’oro, completes tlie characters of 
the name—Artigli Coscia Colioloro. 

It will not, however, be a matter of surprise, that tlie 
key to many of these emblems lias, in tlie course of 
time, been-lost; and that at jireseut a considerable 
number of this class of monograms are a mystery even 
to the most loanicd in the lut. Notwithstanding every 
appliance, the monogramraatists have octsisionally boon 
forced to confess themselves in doubt, and sometimes 
altogether at fault, as to the identifleation, or even the 
interpretation, of some of the emblems. 

During tlio latter part of the seventeenth century, 
and the whole of the eighteenth, the monogram went 
almost entirely out of fashion. In England, even still, 
its use is far from being general; and engravings, 
especially, arc now-a-days almost invariably signed 
with the flitl name. But foreign artists, and p .rticu- 
larly those of the renaissance, have reviven the offl 
usage. -Frederic Overbeck, the great father of the 
Christian school of art: Cornelius, to whose magnifl- 
eent conceptions Munich and Berlin owe their most 
glorious works, both historical and imaginative- -as the 
fresco illustrations of the Nibdungen Lied, in the lioyal 
Palace; the ‘Last Judgment,’ in the Ludwig-Airclio; 
and tlie ‘History of St Boniface,’ in the BonifazS 
IClOster—^Storr, ^e great Austrian master, ^hose con¬ 
ception.of ‘Faust,’ in tlie Eoyal Gallery at Vienna, 
is in itself a great poem; and the whole Dusscldorf 
school—-l^vec^fonned to the ancient type. Even the 
buinoriiltt lutre made it, in some instances, a vehicle of 
tiielr humpiir. Few of those who were wont to enjoy 
, Bichard DaW)e‘s inimitable sketches in Punch, whitse 
gujding.s®iW|^ used to be, can forget the fimny little 
figur^initials; and the 
meits must often have smiled 

gentleioum who usSd to 
comer of HH.’s admirable 
fket(dri«. the fiuddon is des¬ 
tined to be ever iisp whether the monogram 

Is not ratheit doemmd ttf of the post—a 


subject of (^peculation fOr tliat laborious, tlunigh not 
very practical, class, ^ 

‘ Who delve ‘mid nools and sinuosities, 

For literaiy curiosities.’ 

^ CLARET AND OLIVES.* * - 

‘ Wink and Walnuts’ was a good title for a gossippb^ 
book; ‘ Claret and Olives’ is a better. It has a mbre 
decided flavour, a more elegant bou^tuet, a more gem¬ 
like colour. The othc% might refer to auy denomina¬ 
tion of that multitudincMs stuff the English drink 
iiiidor the name of yine; or, if it has individuality 
at all, jt relishes curiously of gho coarse and heavy 
liroducc of I’dltugal, iw beloved of Dr Johnson, and 
many qtlier grave doctors, down to the last generation. 
'.This breatiles all over of tlie sweet South; it babbles of 
Ifrcen fields ; it is full of gaiety aud frolic, of song and 
laughter, and tl^ sparkle of wit and crystal. The 
title, we say, is a good title; and tlie book has an 
unmistakable claret flavour,—the best English clSret, 
tliat is to say—wliicli unites the strength of Burgundy 
.with the bouquet of Chdteau Maxgaux. Mr Reach 
despises a weak thin wine, and, by an idiosyncratical 
necessity, he has produced a sparkling, racy book. Ue 
traces tlie falliiig-oll' in our litorcture to a change in 
wine. ‘ The Elizabethans quufibd sack, or “ Gascoyne, 
or Rochcl wyn,” ’ quoth he ; ‘ and wc had the giants of 
those days. The, Cliarles II. comedy writers worked on 
claret. Port came into fashion—port sapped onr brains 
— and, instead of Wycherly’s Country Wife, and Van- 
hrugli's Relapse, we had Mr Morton’s Wild Omtsifse,ad 
Mr Cherry’s Soldier’s Daughter. It is really much Xa the 
credit of Scotland, that she stood stanchly by her old 
ally, France, and would have nothing to do with that 
dirty little slice of the worst part of Spain—Portugal, 
or her brandified jiotations. In the old Scotch houses, a 
cask of claret stood in tlio cellar, an the tap. In the 
humblest Scotch country tavern, the pewter tappU hen, 
lidding some tliree quarts, “ roamed,” Anglki, mantled, 
with claret just dra\fn from the cask. At length, in 
an evil hour, Scotland fell— , 

“ Bold aiul erect the Caledonian stood. 

Firm was his mutton, and his claret good; 

‘ TiCt him drink portl’ the English statesman cried; 

Ho drank the poison, and hUsepirit died I " ’ 

This will look like treason to a good mijgy of our 
readers; hut wc beg them to reflect, that ii^referring 
claret to port, Mr Reocli is, after all, an advocate of 
temperance; and they may thereforo hope, that by 
degrees his potations will become thinner tmd thinner, 
till tliey at last come down — like Mike Lamboumo’s 
intentions—to water, ‘ nothing save fair water.’ Our 
belief, indeed, is, that the excessive duty placed on 
French wines is a m:^ cause of intemperance in -its 
luodeni furuis; for dearth of the article drives 
people to spirits, and other intoxicating agents. Ldt 
the light claret (win ordinaire) of Fragce J^ccome a 
cheap and accessible drink, and wc say advisedly that 
there would soon be a marked iiia|)rovemeftt in thb 
mutter of general sobriety. 

As our authefr proceeds towards the claret dietriet—' 
fur Gfo book is in the form of a tour—he chuts avray 
very agreeably about eveiything he sees on road. 
We shall not meddle, however, with this part of the 
volume, otherwise than to notice a peculiarity we have 
ourselves been fi^uently struck with—^the counfryness 
of nipall towns in France. There' is no'aristocracy to 
be met with there, no higdier classes to set . the fasliion, 
no professiorikl flinotionarks to look up to. ‘ Toa hardly 
see an indi^ual who don not ai^iear to bay® been 
bom and brm upon ihe sp^ and to have no ideas and 

* CtsrK (m;{ Oljtsi, jysMH (A« Cteefenn* Alans/ or, Ifotet, 
Sostal, amt JUffondaru, iy Chs P’ajf, By Angus B, 
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j >0 de»if 0 * beyond it. Lett entirely to tbemselTes, the The white-haired old m^n latours with shaking hands 
]^ple vegetated in th^se duU streets fSrom gene- to fill the basketVwMph his bUck-eyod imp of n grand-' 
ration to^generation, aud,«thouglt clustered together in child carries rejoicmgly,»way« Quaint, broad-la-imtuod 
a quasi town — jierhaps with octi-oi and mairie, a straw and felt hats; handkerchiefs twisted like turbans 
withered tree of liberty, and billi.ird-tables by tlie half- over straggling elf-locks; swarthy skins tanned to an 
dozen'—the population is as essentially rural as though oliv^-broira; black flashing eyes; and hands and feet 
soattered in lone farms, unvisited, except on rent-Uay, stained in the abounding jjdoes of the precious fruit— 
by either landlord or agent.’ all tlicsq southern peculiarities of costume and appear. 

After reaching Bordeaux, the tourist proceeded to anco supply the vintage n’ith its pleasant characicris- 
the viUnge of Margaux, in the true claret country—a tics. The clatter of tongues is incessant. A fire of 
Mncral idea- of which lie givitf by describing it as a jokes and jeers, of saucy questions and more saucy 
debatable ground, strctcbing&etwceu tlio sterile Landes retort^;—of what, in fact, in the humble and unpoetic, 
and the fat, black loam of the banks of the Garonne, hut expressive Vernacular, is coliod “chaff”—is kept 
The soil is sand, graael, and shingle, scorclied by the up witli a vigour which seldom flags, except now and 
sun, and would be incapable oi yiiddiiiji as uiucli nou- then, when the but-end of a,song, or the twanging 
rislnnent to a patcli of oats as is found on. ‘ tVe h<arc close of a chorus, strikes the general fancy, and pro- 
i hillside of some cold, bleak, Highland crott.’ On tliis cures for tlie morevau a lusty encore. Meantime, the 
unpromising ground, grow tliose gntpes whicli produce master wine-grower ino\cs observingly from rank to 
the finest trine in the world. As for, tlu! vines them- rank. No neglected bunch of fruit escapes his watcli- 
telves, they Imvc about as much of the picturesque as our ful eye; no careless \ intager shakes the precious berries 
drills of potatoes at home., ‘ Fancy open and uiifeneed rudely uiioii the soil, but lie is jtromptly reminded of 
expanses of stunted-looking, scrubby luislies, seldom liis slovenly work. Sometimes the tubs attract tlio 
rising two feet abwe the surface, planted in rows upon cari‘fiil superintendent: he. turns up the clusters, to 
the summit of deep furrow-ridges, and fastened with aseert.-iin that no loaves nor useless length of tendril 
great care to low, fence-like Hne.s of espaliers, wliich are entombed in»the juicy masses, and anon directs liis 
run in unbroken ranScs from one end of tlie huge flehls steps to the pressing-trough, anxious to find that tlie 
to tlie other. The.se espaliers or lathes are cuttings of Ipsty treaders are persevering manfully in their long- 
the walnut-trees aroilnd ; and the tendrils of the vine continued dance.’ 

are attached to the liorizontally ninning stakes witli 'riie pressure of the grapes is a curious part of th& 
'withes, or thongs of bark. It is curious to observe llie ^iroccss in an age of tiiecliunical improvement like the 
vigilant pains and attention with whicli every twig lias present. It Is performed by men treading among tiio 
bce<»i«pi)Orte<.l witliont being strained, and how things fruit with their naked feet, ‘'riic wine-press, or'euvier 
are arranged so as to give every cluster as fair a eliancc de jimioir, consists, in the majority of cases, of a 
as possible of a goodly allowance of sun.’ There are massive shallow tub, varying in size from four square 
some exceptions to tiii.s: hut the low reguliir dwarfs are feet to as many square yards. It is placed cither upon 
the great wine-givers. ‘ Walk and gaze, until you come wooden trestles, or on a regularly built platfonn of 
tothcmoatsliabl>y,8tunted,wo!izone(J, scrubby, (Iwarflsli, mason-work, under tlie liuge rafters of a substantial 
expanse of snobbish bushes, iguotiiinionsly liound iieek outliouse. Close to it stands a range of groat butts, 
and crop to tlie espaliers like a man on tlie rack—tiiese their number more or less, aeconling to the size of the 
utterly poor, starved, ami meagre-looking growtlis, vineyard. 'I'lie griqies are flung by tub and caskfuls 
allowing as they do tlie gravellj soil to sliew in buhl into the cuvier. Tlie treaders stamp diligently amid 
patches of gray shingle tl^j-ougli tiie straggling briinelies tlie masses, and the expressed juice pours plentlfuHy 
—r these eoiitonii>tiliIc - looking sliruiis, like iiaralyscd out of a liole level with tiic Imttom of the trougli into 
and withered rasiiberries, it is wiiicli produce the a sieve of iron or wieker-work, which stops the pas- 
niost priceless, and the most inimitably flavoured sage of the skins, and from thence drains into tubs 
wines.'* The grapes are such mean and pitiful grapes below. tSiijiiiosc, at the moment of our arrival, the 
as you would look at witli contempt in Covciit- cuvier for a brief space empty. The treaders — big. 
Garden i^Jarket ; and tlie very' value of tlie soil perspiring men, in sliirts and tucked-up trousers — 
conVihiitcs to its appe.arancc of destitution—a rudely- spattered to the eyes with splatclies of purple juice, 
carved stake marking the division of properties where lean upon their wooden spades, and wipe tlieir fore- 
a hedge or ditcli would take up too mticli of the lie.ids. But their respite is short. Tiie creak of 
precious gruund. 'I'lie vineyards extend to the road- anotlu-r cart-load of tubs is lienrd, and imniediately 
side, without any protection; and yet every living tlie wagon is backed up to the broad oyien window, or 
creature, whether man or animal, eats grapes liabi- Hither hoCo in the wall, above the trouglu A minute 
tually, morning, noon, and niglit, and to an excess that sufliees to wTcnch out tub after tub, and to tilt their 
is perfectly wonderful. 0 already half-mashed,clusters splash into the reeking 

When tlic fruit is ripe, the fact is'aniioniiccd to ilie jiressoir. ’I'lien to work again. .Tumping with a sort 
community ‘ by authority;’ and until the proclamation of spiteful eagerness into tlie mountain of yielding, 
appears, «o man must gatlier his grt^ies if theys slumhl quivering fruit, the treaders sink almost to the knees, 
be dropyjng from tlie bushes. The signal, however, stanipiflg, and jumping, and rioting in the masses of 
is at length givcilf and the work begins. ‘ Tlie scene graxics, as fountain-s of juice spurt atout their feet, and 
is at once full of beauty, and of tender and oven sacred ’rush bubbling and gurgling away. Pmsently, Imving, 
associations. 'The songs of the vintagers, fieqnently as it won? drawn the first sweet btood of the new 
chomssed from one part of the field to the othc/fring cargo, the eager trampling subsides into a sort of quiet, 
blithely into the bright summer air, pealing out above measured dance, Vvhich the troatlers -oonfinue, while, 
the rough jokes and hearty peals.of laughter shouted with their woodcii spades, they turn the pulpy remnants 
hither and thither. All the gi’een ju(jple is alive with of the fruit hither and thither, So as to expose the lialf- 
the moving flgm||^uf men and women, stooping among squeezed berries in every possible way to the muscular 
the vines, «^^lhg jiails and basketfuls of ggtpcs nmion of the Incessantly moving feet. ^is time, 
otw to grown cross-roads, alopg v/hicU the the juice iS flowing in a continnona streian into the 

mimriq^Men drag the rough vintage-carts, grBaniug tubs beneath, 'Wiien the jet b^nS- tq Sitfekitn, thp 

^ f 8t*gger along i^neath their heap*ls well tuinbled with the vfoMqri jtoB4«Sh ahd, as 

weight of purple tubs, hcaiKMl liigli with the tumbling though a new force had beewamptied, tbo; jhidq -jet 
ntasscs of luscious fruit. The congregation‘of every immetliately breaks out afre^^' ^kei», perhap?,. 
OTO and both sexe^nud the careless variety of cOstume,. lialf <* three quarters of an hoiiit thi^agWy to squeeze 
features of picturesqueness to the scene, the oonfents cu ,a good-siz^ bQTjler, saffit^ntly manned.’ 
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In defence of this primitive Pfoc(>|e, k is alleged that picking and stealing, to which I have alluded to, goes 
no mcclmnicrtwinc-pross could pelfortn the work with on. When actually at work, fliey have no limp for 
tho same perfection as the human foot; and us for the picking up unconsiilered trides. Sometimes these 
impurtties the juice may acquire from any want of people pass the night—,all together, of course—in out- 
cleanlinear m the operations, these, and eirery other houses or barns, when the cht-f can strike a good 
atom of foreign matter, are thrown to the surfaeft'in bar^in ; at other times, they bivouac on the lee-sidc of 
• * . ’*■ o*' wall, in genuine gipsy fashion. You may 

Tlw expressed juico is now carried away in tubs, often sec their watchflresglimmering in the night; and 
and flung into the fermentii![f vats. Our author saif be sure that wlicre you do, tlicre arc twisted necks 
the vats in the Chitcau Morgaux cclhirs the day after and vacant nests in many a neighbouring lienroost.’ 

wen filled, and heard, dmp down, ‘ perhaps Mr lleaeh witnessed an^ltercation, respecting passage- 
eight feet down m the juicc,*a scething^igusliinia^uund, money, between a p.irty of these wanderers and a Iferrj - 


cigns ice* uown m me juicc, a scetiiing^igushiniMuund, money, between a p.irty of these wanderers and a Iferry- 
as if currents and eddies were beginning to'^ow, in man of tho (iaromie^ and it ended in tho vintager*' 
obedience to the influence of tho working spirit; and refiisin;f to crrws tho ri^er, rijilufr than submit to tho 
now and then a Iiiss »nd a hw bubbling throb, n» overcharge, as tliey contended it was, of a sou. ‘A 
though of a pot about to boil.’ In a little while, iljj i bivouafl was soon formed. Creeping under the lee of a 
would have bcHm^ impossible to breathe an atmosphere ituw of casks, on the shingle of the bare beach, the 
thus saturated with carbonic acid gas; and the superin- women were placed leaning .igaiiist tlie somowluit bard 
tciidcnts can^ only watch the process of nature by and large pillows tn question; the cliildrcn ivere nestled 
listening outside the door to ‘the inarticulate aeccnt.s at their feet and in their l.aps; and tlie men formed the 
and indistinct rumblings’ wliieh proclaim a great outermn.st ranks. A supply*of loaves was sent for and 
metempsychosis. ■‘ Is there not sometliing fanciful and obtained. TJic chief tore the bread up into huge hunks, 
poetie in the notion of this change taking place which ho distributed to his dependems; and upon this 
mysteriously in tlic darkness, when i^I tho door.s are snppt'r the whole jiarty went coolly to sleep—more 
locked and barred—for the atmosphere about the vats coolly, indeed, than agreeably—for^a keen north wind 


is death—as if nature would suffer no idle prying into 
lier mystic operatiwns, and as if the grand transmut^ 
tion and projection from juice to wiiu Jiad in it, some¬ 
thing of a secret and .solciim anr’ awful naliire—foneeiV 
round, as it were, and prot.-euni from vulgar curiosity 
by the invisible halo of stifling gas '! ’ 


was wtiistling along the sedgy banks of the river, and 
ttie red lilaze of high-piled fagot# was streaming from 
the houses across the bliick, cold, turbid waters.’ 

If our author’s picture of tlie vine is not conkw* 
<lr lo.sr, he is still less complimentary to the olive. 
I.angiieiloc is the country of the latter luxur y: a nd 


uj iioiv. v>4. i i.angneiioe, is me eouniry oi me latter luxur y: a nd 

The vintagers naturally claim our attention iie.\t. A Languedoc is in the south of Trance—aptly tSmed 
portion 6t them are, ot course, the peasantry of the ‘the austere .soulli.’ ‘It ix austere, grim, sombre. It 
village and neighbourliood; but a country like Trance, never smiles; it is se.ithed and parched. 'I’liere is no 
swarming wltli poor who are not mendicants, 1ms of freshness or riirality in it. It does not seem the 
course a floating population, that surges almost insline- country, but a vast yard — .shsulcicss, glaring, drear, 
lively uixm every .spot where there is pleasant work to and dry. Let ns glance from our elevated perch over 
do. The vintage not merely affords this work, hut the district we arc traversing. A vast, rolling wilder- 
being attended with all sorts of jollity, the crowds it ness of cloildeil earfli. browned and baked by tho sun; 
collects have a peculiarly vagabond cliaracter. You here and there massed of red rock heaving themselves 
see at a glance that they are there upon a spree, and above the soil like protruding ribs of tl.e'cartli, and a 
submit to the labour, not ns anything they like, or are vast coating of drowthy dust.*lving like snow upon the 
accustomed to, but as a mere passport to the fun. They ground. To tlie left, a long ridge of iron-like moun- 
arc in Trance what the Irisli harvesters and the K<‘nt tains —on .ill .side.s rolling liills, stern and kneaded, 
hop-pickers arc in England, although always preserving looking as though frozen. ()n tho slopes and in the 
tlie pwuliarities that distinguish the former Country, plains, endless rows of scrnbhvl'Higly trees, ptiwdcred 
giving even her vagabondage a melodramatic look, just witli the universal dust, and looking exactly like 
as if they were‘made up’for tho occasion. ‘The gen- mop-sticks. Sprawling ami straggling ovjf tho soil 
darmerie,’says our author,‘have a busy time of it when beneath tliem, jungles of burnt-up, leafless bushes, 
these gentry arc collected in numbers in tlio distric t, tangled, agd apparently neglected. The trees are 
Poultry disappear with the most miraculous prompti- olives and mullxirries—the bushes, vines.’. This is .1 
tudo; small linen articles hung out to dry have no more picture that w ill not impress an linglishnian with tho 
cliance tlian if Falstaff’s regiment were mar|hitig liy^ due sensation of dreariness, unless lie recollects that 
and garden fruit and vegetables, of course, share the in Trance there are no enclosures—th.at the country 


amongthemfromallpartsofFrancc-fronithcPyrei Jes it? ‘'^lie trunk,weazened, sapless-looking piece of 
and the Alps—from the pine-woods of the Lan^e.s and timber, the branches spreading out from ft liK^ the top 
the moors Of BrittanVj They unite in bands of h dozeij of a mushroom; and the colour, whcn|i>'on can*8ec it for 
or n score men ana women, apiiointing a chief, who, dust, a cold, sombre, grayish green. One. olive is as * 
bargains with tho vino-proprietor for thcsscrvices of like another as one inoii-stick is like another. The tree 
tho company, and keeps up some degree of order and has 'stp plcturesquencss, no variety. It is not high 
subordination, principally by means of tho unconsti- enough to be grand, and not irregular .enough to bo 
tutional application of a (^k 1 thick stick. I frequently graceful. Put it beside the birch, the beech, the elm, 
encounter^ these bands,' making their way from one or the oak, and you will see the poetry of the forest,, 
district tO Mother; and better samples of ‘ the daii- and its poorest a<ld most meagre prose.’ 


gcrous clasps’ were never collected. They lookfed I 
vicious sh^ almnJoued, as well as miserably (loor. bea 


Tbe mop-stick appearance of the olive Is an artificial 
adly; to make it look like an umbrella is tho nepliis 


Tme women,, in psrticalar; were as brazcn-faccil a set ultra qf arbtft’iculturo. But the present race of olives, 
of slattetif* cottlill^ uoqcaivod; and tho majority of twist and torment them as^'c will, arc inferior to tlioso 
the i^—^tteir^i i^^ng-lboking fellows, with tom of tlie time^of our girandfethcr. . ‘ Towards tho close 
sloucbptl hiMs ttm ti^l^^lons cudjrels—w ere exactly of the' last century, tlwsri' was a w'intcr night df intense 
the Boirt of parsons iprjns^iti mjjjtleman would have frost; sand when tlie morning broke, the trees were 
wruplcs alwut in^tu^ ijJttiiC: hi a tong lane. It nearly smitten to" the core. That year, there, was not 
IS when thus op thd tra^MiiJ thaVl^^petty pilfering, and an , dive gntluir^ in Provence or Languedoc. The 
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&ext: eeason, foioe. of the otroi^ foid younger trees 
'])artiallr revlfed, and AUpj were planted from those to 
which the axe h^ be^ applied ; but the entire species 
of the trw had Mien off — had dwindled, and phied, 
and become stunted ; apd the profits of olive cultiva¬ 
tion had fiided with it.’ Olive-gathering, it will bo 
fel^ is a alQw affidr. The getting in this harveS; is 
‘as bpiness-liko and unexciting as weeding onions, 
or diggUig potatoes. A set of ragged peasants—tho 
country people hereabouts are poorly dressed—were 
clambering oarefoot in the trees, each man with a 
basket tied before him, anol lazily plucking the dull 
• oily ^it. Occasionally, the olivt-gathcrers liad spread 
a white cloth bencatlT ihc tree, and were shaking the 
very ripe frait down j bul; therb was neither jollity nor 
romance about the process. The olive i^ a ‘'tree of 
association, but that is all. Its culture, its manuring 
and clipping, and trimming and grafting—the gatlier- 
ing of its fruits, and their squeezing'^in the mill, when 
the ponderous stone goes romid and round in the 
glutinous trough, crushing the very es.sonco out of the 
oily pulps, wJiile the fat oleaginous stream pours lazily 
into thegicasy vbssela set to receive it; all this is as 
prosaic and uninteresting, ns if the whole Koyal Agri- 
eultural Society ■w;;ere presiding in spirit over the 
operations.’ 

Our readers will nqw see that this i.s n racy, vigorous 
book, full of new remark and clever painting ; and we 
•recomtnend them to test the correctness of onr opinions, 
therefore, by having recourse to the volume itself, 
which ^is neither large nor expeimve. 

citlier printed, t^tten, or plain, or any mixture of 
the tbree^-t-mr nbipence, to imy part of the United 
Kingdom ! There are many ‘nnuicbes of busihess that 
will be materially improved by tMs regulation; and 
we may Impe to see it followed by others not less in 
acciirdanco with the advancing requirements of the ago. 

Tho Nineveh sculptures cure now being arranged hi 
the British Museum ; one of them weighs fifteen tobs, 
imd is an extraordinary' specimen of Assyrian art. 
Wlion in their places, they will be much studied ; and, 
fortunately, more time is to be allowed for this purpose, 
for thy^authoiities of the Museum have announced, 
that tli^' will open the doors at nine in the moralng, 
and keep them open till six in the evening, during the 
best part of the summer. Tho fate of the Crystal 
Palace is for the moment a pressing subject of talk. 
Perhaps the French would buy' it, if it be. really 
condemned, for they arc already talking of a Great 
Exposition to bo held in 1851, and have come to the 
conclusion, tlmt twenty-seven months will not be too 
long to make the preparations ; it is expected that all 
nations will be invited to join. There is to be an 
exhibition this year also at Breslau, in a building 
composed in go,yd part of glass, at which Prussia will 
make a display of her handiwork, and try to get cus¬ 
tomers for the articles carried liome unsold from our 
spectacle. In more ways than one, tho ^neficial con¬ 
sequences of the Exhibition of 1851 are Viewing thein- 
<i-elvcs. To take but one particular—it has produced 
a va.st auiouqt of literature, and will yet produce more. 

Before this appears in print, tlic new aTCticexpedition 
will probably have sailed, to make wliat we most con¬ 
sider as tl»e final search lor Sir John Franklin. This 
time, Sir Edward Belcher is commander, who, though 
a rigid disciplinari.m, and something beyond, is well 
known as a mo.st energetic and persevering ofilcer. 
lie is to explore that portion of 'Wellington Clianncl 
discovered by Captain Penny, and to get as for to the 
nortli-wcst as possible—to Behring’s Strait, if he can. 
AViiniovcr else may liappen, there are few who will not 
hope that tlic mystery respecting the missing explorers, 
who sailed on their fatal voyage in 1846, may now be 
cleared up. In order to facilitate Captain Beatson’s 
operations, the Emperor Nicholas lias sent instructions 
to the' governors of tho Russian trading-ports on the 
arctic: emst, to lend such aid as may bo in their power. 
TJiu.s, good-will is not lacking; indeed, if that could 
have found the lost ailventurers, they would have been 
di.scovered long ago. 

Some of our engineers and naval men are greatly 
interested in a subject whicli has, from time to time, 
dming many years, met with a passing notice—namely, 
\l,ie grad,'<al growth of tho banks and shoals in the 
North Hea from the solid matters carried into H by tho 
rivers of England and Holland. Although riow, tho 
increase is said to be such as to lead to the,inference, 
that this sea will be filled up nt some ftiture day, A 
large chart bus just been published, with contom: lines 
of tlie,various banks, to illustrate a treatise bn the 
subject. If these be correct, we Jiave at once valuable 
data by which to tost the qu^tion of incretwe of magni¬ 
tude. q'h*. matter will shortly be discussed by one of 
our scientific societies. Meantime, the reellwnation of 
a new county from the sea is going on osg fe Lincoln¬ 
shire coast ; and there appears to be a prospect of 
a similar work being undertaken on the Western shore — 
at LiverpooL Mr G. Bennie has prepared a plan for a 
bifeakwater five miles long, to bb constninted at the 
month of the Mersey, stretdliing out i^n 3l^k Bock 
Point. If carfied into execution, 'it wfll reoiaim a vast 
extent of sandbanks lying withiiu 0sa& greatly improve 
the navigable cbminel of the sim. .’A. proiMMm has 
been madb to ap^y sewage to the reclamed 

land, in aueh wby« as wiB bonsfitttte a satisfeetory 
trial of tW* means of frrtiUsation : and also to reserve 
suitable portions as sites ftVbuflding societies. Such 

THINGS TALKED OF IN LONDON. 

^pnl t«5a. 

A oooi) many comments and coiigratulntioris have 
passed of late touching the change of system intro¬ 
duced into one of our official strongliolds, Mliich dates 
from the days of the Plantagenets; perlmps earlier ; for 
Sir J. Herschel, as Master of tlfp Mint, lias made his 
first Report to tho Lords of ilio Trc-iinnry eoncorning 
the money-coining cstaklishment over wliich lie pre¬ 
sides, with little ostentation, but much benefit. Ac¬ 
cording to Iho Order in Counril,^ issued in March of 
last year, the Mint-Board, the contract nilli the mcltc’r, 
aitd the nioneyers’ privileges, were all nbolisliod, and n 
new system of business introduced. The iiielter’s argu¬ 
ments in favour of retaining his portion of the estab¬ 
lishment were not successful, as it has Ix-cn found that 
tho melting and refining can be done muclj^ cheaper at 
private WOTks; and the melting department is now 
separated from tho Mint, and leased, it is said, to one 
of the Bothscliilds. Of course, the dispo.sscssed func¬ 
tionaries get compensation and pensions, as also the 
monej'crs’ apprentices, who had i>aid L.IOOO to learn 
tho ‘ art and mystery,’ with t^ prospect of one day 
becoming members of the fraternity. The coining is 
Still to be carried on on the promis’qs, as the contracts 
offered d&ng the work out of doors were too high 

or too utcompetegt ; the ‘ engraver or die-sinker’ is no 
longer to be permitted to work on his own private 
account ; and, what is still better, whcsi a now medal 
or new model is wanted, the best artists of Uio cwntry 
are to have tlie opportunity of shewing their skill in 
the requisite designs} and, last, dealers in bullion will 
np Ipnger be allowed to refine their gold at the public 
cost, for all the metal sent in in future'* must not exceed 
the atondiqd weight.’ Tims, a most important r^rm 
; is apCKUnpliahed — one that will give general 8ati.sfiimon, 
‘atfrnulato talent, and save L.11,000 a •year to the 
. Ibonptry, when the L.8000 ig»w paid as pensions reverts 

i Is helping on the. work bf interoom- 

Ajpunication with Qr^worthy diligence. Tifiuk<of now 
able to senda pound of ‘ books, maps, or prints, 
of paper,. voUmn, or parchment, 

' > ----—-—— _ 
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a project as this would bo worthjrof |he enteipiite of 
Lirerpool; bat it would be well i^ ftie promoters to 
bear in ndnd a fact whiAi has lately* been urged, that 
by encroachu^ on the space of an estuary, you prevent 
the inflow of tlie tide, and consequently dsminish or 
weaken tiie outflow, whereby the whole harbour becolhes 
shallowef, and the bar at the mouth augments in bulk. 

Although there is nothing extraordinary to talk about 
in the way of scientific discovtry at present, workers id 
science are imt idle, and care steadily pursuing their 
investigations. "Faraday has added another ebuptor to 
his ‘Ehiporiroental Kesearchbs in ElectrkrityMj^rovo 
"has contributed somewhat to our knowledge of xTic ‘ Po¬ 
larity of Gases;’ a paper by Mr Wharton Jones, entitled 
‘ Discovery that the Vdlna of tlie Bat’s Wing (wliicl* 
are furnished with Valves) are endowed with Kytbmi()i|!S 
Contractility, and that the Onward Flow of Blood iS • 
accelerated by each Contraction,’ is considered to be 
decisive of a question of some importance in physiology 
—namely, that the circulation of the blood in the wings 
is independent of the motion of the heart. Mr Huxley’s 
j):iper in the Philosophical Transaei ions is also .t. rcitiark- 
ahlc one—one of those which really constitute progrcs.s. 
Altliough it is not easy to give a popular exposition of 
it, I may toll you that it discusses the subject of ‘ alter¬ 
nate generation;’ a favourite one, as you will remember, 
with several naturalists, according to wdioin, certain of 
tlie Jfedwsoj afe of one sox at one period of tlieir li\ es, 
and of the other sex at anoti'or. But ktr lluxley« 
siiows, by observation ai,\l exjierimeiit op Salixi anil 
I’l/roaoma, that each has independent jiowers of rex>ro- 
duction, and bis facts are conclusive agaiust the theory 
of ‘ alternation of generations.’ Tlie two generations, 
as now appears, are not of distinct individuals, but ;.re 
both required to make a complete individual. This 
l).aper will bo sure to provoke criticism, and perhaps 
cxeito further research. Mr Hopkins has been en¬ 
lightening the Geological Society ‘ On the Causes of 
the tfliangcs of Climate at Different Geological Periods;’ 
and .assigns as one of the causes, the flowing of the gnlf- 
stream in a difl'erent direction formerly to that whieli 
it follows at present, whereby the northern ieo was 
brought down in great masses to form our glacial iieriod. 

Some of our savaiis arc interested in Professor Sinii)- 
son’s communication to your Edinburgh Botanical 
Society, concerning his experiments on Aljiiiii? plants 
kept covered with snow by artificial means in an ice¬ 
house for several months. Ho finds tliat i)lnnt.s and 
seeds so treated sprout and germinate r.apidly when 
exposed to the warm air of spring and summer. It 
appears also that chi'ysak's similarly treated become 
motiis in about one-tenth of the time required under 
ordinary circumstances; from which facts, jaiid th^ 
celerity of vegetation in Canada and the arctic regions, 
I’rofessor Simpson infers that, if wo in this country 
were to keep our grain in ice-houses during the winter, 
we should got quicker and better crops, and avoid the 
ill consequences which sometimes attend sowing in 
autumn, or too early in spring. The subject novel 
as well as interesting, to say notliing of its bearing on, 
agriculture, an^ we shall be glad to see the promised 
results of further inquiry. • 

There aro one or two other Scottish matters wliieh 
may be mentioned. One is the discovery by Dr Penny 
of Glasgow, of potash salts in considerablo quantity in 
the soot from blost-famoces. In our iron, districts, and 
among our iron merchants, it is undergoing that sort 
of discussioa Which savours of profit. Potash salts a?b 
so valuable, frutt If the discovery can be reduced to 
economical prooticq, thwe is no doubt that tiie hitherto 
wasted oqd tqpmqogiiKd. aukstonce will be turned tq 
good account. is the ‘PJatometer,’ invented 

by Mr Sang ^ KirKt(i^®?V.d®spribed os a ‘self-acting 
calculator of t^ds, using this 

contrivance, you may inmded 

withm any boundary!*;^® whkh h pen attached 


to the instrument may he carried ’—-in ‘th« plan of an 
estate, or a map, for examplo^hero the p^ts of ground 
are often extremely irregular in form, and difficult to 
measure, without much complicatwl calculation. Wbm 
Arthur Young wished to ascertain the relative pro¬ 
portions of cultivated and uncultivated land in France, 
he cut up a map of the country, and weighed them one 
against the other; hut the platometer would, have 
helped him to a more satisfactory, conclusion. Tlie 
mode by which it efiTects its purpose is very simple, 
‘the essential parts bdln^ merely two axles, one of 
them currying a cone, by whieli the computations aro 
silently performed ns The pen pri^eeds on its journey s 
and tlicf other* a small, wheqj, Raving numbers on it 
wliicli tell the result in square measure.’ The contents 
arc givdu w*ith considerable rapidity, and, it is said, with 
:';iuoro exactitude than by any other jirocess: the instru¬ 
ment, therefore, is iiractically useful as well ns curious. 

Among matters*connectcd with the Academic, Prince 
Dcinidofl’ has asked for instructions as to how ho 
may best servo the cause of’science during a journey 
whieli ho ijrojioscs to undertake into Siberia, accom- i 
paiiied by a scientific staff. ’I’lio prince, who is pro¬ 
prietor of the riehest malachite mines in Bussia, has 
already made similar exploration^ iq other parts of 
Europe, and published tlic results at his own cost, 
suiierbly illustrated, and has presented copies of the 
works to most of the scientific societies. He could 
, not have better advisers for tiie purpose contem- 
pl.ated, tlian lie will find among tlioso to whom he 
has applied. Tlien a M. llnclias informs tli e Af a- 
de'niie, tlmt a iihotngraphic imago on a metal^plate, 
Iransferred iniiuediately to albumcniscd glass, may be 
reproduced and multiplied on paper in any number. 
Daguerreotypes of waves beating on the sea-shore 
have been exhibited, wliich were taken on glass thus 
prep.ireil in a very iiiiuute fr.ae.tion ^f a second. Add 
to tills, a iilaii for a double line of submarine railway 
from Calais to DovdT; a statement from M. Gaietta, 
that tlic aurora borcajis is nothing more tliaft siion- 
taiicously inflamed carburet of bydrogci.; and a report 
from a learned anatomist, oi? the use, instead of the 
knife in amputation, of a platinum wire lieated red- 
hot by a battery—you may form a notion of the 
variety of coninm locations tliat comes before the 
LVeneli siirans. M. Peligot furrffehos some details re- 
Bjiecting silk-worms. He shews tliat in every 100 parts 
of mulberry leaves, as supplied, the result is^rom 8 to 
!»of wonns, 3(1 to 40 of egesti'd matters, and 45 to 46 of 
dry litter aqd waste. Tliat the sixth part only of what j 
the worms coii.sumc tends to their nouris^imont, the 
remainder goes in respiration and dejection; and that, 
with the data now obtained, it is possible to calculate 
tlie maximum weight of cocoons from a given wei^t 
of loaves — it being from 00 to 70 in 1000. He 
shews further, thiit in^j'ears when leaves are scarce, 
the los» to the proprietors need not bo total, for it is* 
possible-to keep tiie worms on short aljpwagcc, and 
collect their produce, though not so largely ns when 
no privation exists. And what is tiiiigular, that the 
.weight of silk is not in proportion to the weight of * 
tlio worm or nxith; heavy and light cocoons contain 
the sapie quantity of silk, the difference arise!'Only 
from tlie different w'oiglit of the worms. Hence M. 
Peligot considers, that it would be well to destroy the 
females when first hatched—^of course with a reserve 
for breeding—an# keep only the males, whieh eat less, 
and mve an equal quantity of silk. But as yet the 
sexes^annot he distinguished, while in the worm state. 

You, are atvare that one of tho most interesting 
geological problems of our Jay is, that of the rfre and 
fall of the laiffi in Sweden: a good.deal has bran mid 
on both sides. The Academy of Scienoss at Stock¬ 
holm has, however, taken mcasuressl# settle the ques- 
I tioa. It.has chosen sixteen stations, ebiefiy between 
l.Haporanda atid Strbmstad, where daily observations 
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arc made and recorded on the height of the sea. Tltis 
is the great point to be .determined; hitlierto, it has 
been !(^ too much to chance, or to the attention of 
casual travellers. In connection with it, the rate of 
deration wpald be ascertained, whether it is every¬ 
where the Wne, and -continuous or intermittent- It 
has been stated, that at Stockholm tlie rise wms rour 
feet ii) 100 years, and greater still in the Gulf of Both¬ 
nia; Imt Mr Erdnyinn of Stockhulni, in a incinoir on the 
sulyect, shews reason to doubt the fact. Tlie house in 
^hieh he resides, standing noaf’ the port, was built at 
the'beginning of the seventeenth century; when the 
water of the adjacent sea is raisbJ two feet above the 
ordinary level, which liagpcns ^ut rarely, his T-ellar is 
always flooded. Therefore, assuming the rise of the 
land lit four feet in the century, it ftillows, wfth only 
half that height, that when tlie liou.se was built, the 
floor of the collar was constantly under water, wiiich 
is hardly likely to have been tlie enSc. He inontioiis 
also the observations made at the sluices of the Ma-lar 
Lake, from which a rise bf one foot in a century had 
been inferred, but states that a defect in tlie ineasuriiig- 
Scalc completely7nvalidates the results. In addition 
to what the Academy are doing, he has hail a rcfereiiee- 
inark cut on the. fai;e of the steep rock of the citadel, 
so that, in the course of a few years, we .sliall be in a 
position to judge in bow far the theory of elevation and 
subsidence of land in Sweden is borne out liy tlie facts. 

This reminds one that coral-reefs have lieen iniicli 
talked about of late: the opinion is, that they grow in 
hejjjht about an inch and a quarter yearly. Ale.ans 
havealso Isien taken to decide this question. When 
the American Exploring ExiK'ditioii l.iy at Tahiti. 
Captain Wilkes hail a stone-slab fixed on Toint Venus, 
and the dist.iiiee from it to the Dolphin Shoal below 
carefully nseertuined, so that future nioasiireiiieiits will 
test, the tlieory. ^ 

Mr Wells, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, shews tliat 
there are causes, besides those u/u.ally assigned, which 
ivill protliicc stratification, or tliyse interruptions wliicli 
occur in deposits. He was engaged in examination of 
soils; and washed earth*through a filter, at times so 
slowly as to occupy fourteen days in the process, and 
dried the sediment at a tetiiiierVnre of gjO degrees. 
This, when dry, he found to lie perfectly stratified in 
divisional planes; sometimes accordant, at others 
Irregnlnr, and sliewing diftereiieo of inateri.il -namely, 
silica and^aluniiiia. 

‘ The strata so produced,’ lie .says, ‘ wore in some 
instances exceedingly perfect and beaut it'yl, not alto¬ 
gether hofizontal, but slightly curved, and in some 
degree conforming to the sliape of the funnel. The 
production of lamiiue was also noticed, e.spi'cially by 
the cleavage of the strata produced into thin, delicate, 
parallel plates, when moistened witli water. Tlie.se 
arrangements, it is evident, i^re vot caused by any 
'interruption or renewal of the matter deposited, or by 
any change in tlie quality of the particles deposited, 
but frot!! two other causes entirely distinct, and whicli 
I conceive to be ^hese—first, from a tendency in eartliy 
matter, subjected to the filtering, soaking, and washing, 
of wafer for a considerable period, to arrange itself 
according to its degree of fineness, or, perliaps, ggeord- 
ing to tlie specific gravity of the particles, and tlius form 
strata; and, secondly, from a tendency, in earthy matter, 
couMlidatcd Ijotli by water and subsequent exsiccation, 
to divide, independently of the finciuAfl or quality of its 
component particles, into strata or lainintc,’ 

■Whether Mr Wells be right in ids concisions, 
remains to be proved; geologists will not Jail to 
e-xamine into his proofs. ^ITiey may, horvever, remem¬ 
ber, that Agassiz h^s remarlfed, that savv-dust through 
which water Inw been filtered, will ‘assume a regular 
stratified appearanceand that, in bods of tjay and 
Olay-alate, the deposits are epch as to justify tlieso 
concliuions. 


The Wir .Bociety at Amsterdam propose to 

give their gold me®al, or twenty gold ducats (L.IO), 
for tlie best anstver to the cpiestions—‘What arc the 
re-agents the most proper to demonatrate, in a sure and 
casv way,<the presence of ozone, and to .:detennine its 
quimtity ? Does ozone always exist in the atmosphere, 
and under what circurastanttes, regard being l&d to the 
seasons and hour of the day, is it fiiund to increase or 
Siminish? From ivhat firoperties ciSii it be inferred 
that ozone is favourable or hurtful to the animal 
economy, and wliat has experiment made known in 
this particularly Jli the apiKMU'ance or disap- 

pearaiire of epidemic diseases ? ’ 

The treatises are to he distinguished by a device, not 
<)y the author’s signature: tHey may bo written in 
Riiglisli, F'reticli, Duteli, or German, and arc to be sent 
adiiresscd—A’c/ir Mentis, Amsterdam, before May 1, 
It).").*!. The Society reserve to tliomscJves the right of 
publishing the successful paper at tlieir own co^t. 

SONNE T; 

ON OVKIIlIKARlSO A I ITTI.K CHII.D (A VlhlTOIl) SAviso 
'AIV.AI.M V* IN TIIK .NKXT flOO.M. 

Haiuv'. throurii the wall it comes! and to my cir 
It sounds the sweetest of all silvery toncA, 
a So soft, yet syllabled distinct and clear, 

‘ Miiiniiia! ’—and happy she the iiams. who owns ! 
Nor woiilil I all suppress this starting tenr, 

' AVliich blinds me, while that infant’s voice I hear! 

Say it ailain, fair child ; I like it well, 

Although I sit alone, within my room, 

Like hermit-hearted man within his cell. 

It wnkctis Keiiiiiiisceiice, like a bell; 

And summons up u lanished Form most dear, 

Wliicli, long years since, I laid within the tomb ! 
Strange, that a simple sound should reach so drop, 
Ami flood my heart with thoughts, and make me 
weep! P. 

Just Puhlistifd, J’l icc Gd. Paper Cater, 
rnAMBKHS'.S POOKKT MISf'KLLANY : forminRaLiT, iiaiin 
C'liMi'.vsioN for the Uailwav, tlic I'lnKsiDK. or the llitaii 
VOLUME V. 

To he continued In Monthly Volumes. 
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Price 5s. lUnmd in Leather, 

A SCIUlOL DICTIONARY ov tub OERMAN LANOl^\GE. 
IiiTwo I'AHTs. ItyDr J. II. KAi.TSCUMinT,—Forming one of the 
vulumus of the Gbrjiax Ski tion of C'hambkhs's Edccatiobal 

Coi RSK. 

Part I. -GEHMA-V-ENGLISII, now ready. 

Tlii.s Diotionnry lr.iH been compilod from the lutost edition^ of 
A’lligcl, Uf.pcrt, nnd Gricb, expressly fur the assistance of Engnsli 
students of Geriuaii. As it hits been the chief object of the .tuthor 
to unite ■■oniin-i hensivcncss with brevity, a muth larger number 
of seientiHc and t ehniral terms, as well ns goograptiicftl and rither 
projwr names, have ’xjcn introduced, thnii »ro found in any otlier 
Diclionnry of the same cimiixiss ; wlillu tlie wholo has been cleoreil 
ofrcdu;|dRnt explatnition ond Impiojicr expressions, nnd cnrefuily 
^revised by an Finglish Helioliir nugualntcd witli Oerman. 

t Price }s. Cloth, Lettered, 

POLITICAL ECONOMY, for use In Schools, nnd for Pni vatb 
Instruction. —Forming one of the volumes of Uiiambkrb's 
Educational CoursB. 

In this Treatise, that hitherto neglected branch of study, Socinl 
Economy, is presented to the pupil in simple language; and by 
c«gnmonoing with subjects of moral and social conoern, the prin¬ 
ciples of PoUtloal Economy are gnulunlly and naturally developed, 
nnd may bo mastered without dUHciiIty. 

I .. ■ . . I 
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FORCED BENEFITS. 

Till! maxim, ihnt men luiiy safoly be left to seek their 
o'\ II intme-l, ,Mel are sure to liiul it, .appears to require 
‘'Oiiip sliitht iioalification, for nothin;' can ho more 
certain, tlian t.iat men are often the better of tilings 
ivli'. li tiave been forced upon them. Tlyjso who .arUo- 
c.ile l!ie id. I ill its rigour, forget tliat there are such 
tilings IIS .i-imiiuiee and jirejudicc in tlie world, and 
th.it ine-t .n il ijnly heeonio or continue actively indus- 
(ridus mi h • tlie pre.ssure of neeessitj'. The east 
ad .aul.ige- derived from railway eonumiidcation aflord 
a ready in...taiiee of people heic ; henefitid agiiinst, 
t'leii M dl At the bare jiroposiil to run a line through 
their li., l.s, many propiietors were thrown into a 
Irei./ v III’antagonism ; and wliole towns petitioned that 
tia V lahdit not he contaminated with the odious thing. 
In .'•ii 'e .if remoilstranees, and at a v.ast cost, railways 
Wile iiiade; and wo sliould like to know where oppo- 
nent.s .ire now to he found. Demented ]aiid-proprietor.s 
come to their senses; and even recaleitrant Oxford 
1 - glad of a line to itself. 

('iifi'.s /|f this kind suggest the curious consideration, 

I hat in.iuy remarkable benefits now experienoed were 
III ver sought for or contemplated by the persons enjoy¬ 
ing tlioiii, lint came from anotlier (|uarter, and,were 
It first only grudgingly suhni'tted to. A singular 
example luippens to call our attention. 'I’liere is a 
distillery in the west of .Scotland, where it has I ecu 
lound convenient to estahlisli a dairy upon a l.irg ; scale 
for the purpose of consuming the refuse of the g.a ii. 
.Si'veii hundred cows arc kept there; and a profitable 
market is found for their milk in the eity of G|isgow. 
That the refuse of the cow-houses might ’ e applie ' to 
a profitable purpose, a large farm was add'-vl to the con¬ 
cern, though of such land as an amateur agrleuiturist 
W’ould never have selected for his experiments. Tims 
there was a complete system of economy at this dis¬ 
tillery : a dairy to convert the draffinto milk, and a lari.. 
to insure that the soil from the cow.s might be usial upon 
the spot. But, as is so generally seen in this eountiy, 
the liquid part of the rcfu.se from the cow-houses was 
neglected. It was allowed to run into a neighbouring 
canal; and the proprietors woulil have been contented 
to see it so disposed of for ever, if tliat , uld have bv en 
permitted. It was found, however, to be a nuisance,|| 
the very fishes being poisoned by it. Tlic pr iprietbrs 
of the canal threatened an action for the protection of 
their property, and the conductors of the dairy wvyo 
forced to bethink them ofr some plan by which they 
should be enabled to dispose *of the noxious mutter 
without injury to tJieir neighbours. They could at first 
hit upon no other than that of carting away the liquid 


ilp the field.«. and tliere spreading it out as manure. 
I N%»douht, they c.vpeeted some benefit from this pro¬ 
cedure ; and, liad they expected much, ttiey might 
never liave given tlie canal company any trouble. But 
the fact is, diej' e.xpecled so little bqpefit, that they 
w ould never hav e willingly t.akcn tlie trouble of employ¬ 
ing their earls I’or any such jmrpose. 'Po their surprise, 
the benefit was such as to make tIieir*Ioan land superior 
|.,iii productiveness to any in the countiy. They were 
sjieedily encouriigcd to make arrangements at some 
t^peiiso for allowing tlie manure in a diluted form to 
flow by a regular system of irrigation over their fields. 
The original production has thus been increasexl 
'The eonqiany. finding no other manure necessary, now 
dis])o.'.e of the solid kind arising from tlie dairy, among 
the iieigldionring farmers, who still follow the old 
arrangenieiits in the maiiagenient of tlieir cows. The 
Sinn of L.dOh is tinis yearly gained liy the company, 
lieiiig not imich less than the rent of ^lie farm. If to 
lhi.s we add tlie value of the extra produce arising from 
the land, we shall havq, some idea of the advantage 
derived liy this company from having been put under 
a little compulsioM. ’ 

An instance, perhaps even more striking, was suj)- 
pliee few year'- ago li;f certain clicmical works whicli 
vented fumes noxious to a whole neighbourhood. 
Behig jirosceuted for tlie nuisance, tlie proprietors 
were fiireed to make fines of gre#t length, Alirough 
which the fumes might be conducted to a eonsiderahlu 
distance. 'Tin. consequence vv^as surprising. A new 
Kind of (lejiosit was formed in the intcrioti of the 
flues, and from tliis a largo profit was derived. The 
^weeping of a ehiiiincy would sonictiincs produce 
several thousand pounds. At the same time, nothing 
can be more cert.ain thaj that this material, but for 
the threat of prosecfltion,*would have been allowed to 
continue poisoning the neighhourliood, and, conse¬ 
quently, n8t yielding one penny to the prdlirieftirs of 
yie works.* • • 

,It has pleased Providence to order that from all tho 
forms of organic Itfo there shall arise a refuse vvipch is 
olTeasivSIto our senses, and injurious to health, hut 
calculated, under certain circumstances, to prove highly 
beneficial te us. The offensiveness and noxiousness 
look very much like.a direct command from the Author 
of Nature, to do tlmt which shall turn the refuse to a 
gooil a%mnt—-namely, to bury it in the earth. Yet, 
from slot]i and negligence, it is often allowed to cumber 
the surface, and there do its^evil work instead. An 

--,- 

*T)ie idea at this article, and tho above fiiets, aro derived from a 
valuable memoir just published by tlie Bojrd of Health, with 
refurenoo to*tho praotloal applioatlon of nowiifU water and town 
manures to agricultural production. 
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fmportant principle is thus instanced — the essential 
idonti^ «f Nuisance Waste. Nearly all the phy¬ 
sical annoyances we are subjeifted to, and nearly all 
the influences that are operating actively for our hurt, 
arc sim^lli the exponents of some chemical solecism, 
which through ignorance or indifi'erence, com¬ 

mitting or permitting. There is here a double evil— 
a positive and a negative. Wlicn the Londoner groans 
at the smotoe^ of his streets, and the particles of 
soot he finds spread over his shirt, liis toilet - table, 
and every nice article of furrfiture he possesses, he has 
the additional vexation of Knowing, tliat the smoke and 
soot should have been serving d useful purpose as fuel. 
When he passes b^ a, railway over .tne tt^)s of the 
houses in some mean suburb, and looks down with# 
horror and disgust on the pools and hhapS of filth 
whidi are allowed to encumber the yards, courts, and 
narrow streets of these localities, to the destruction of 
the health of the inhabitants, he ha* a second consider¬ 
ation before him, that all these matters ougiit to be in 
the care of some easy-adting system, by wliieh, removed 
to the fields, they should be helping to create the means 
of life, instead 'of deatli. We never can look upon a 
great factory chimney pouring forth its thick column 
of smoke, withoj^t a twin grief—for the disgust it 
creates, and the good that is lost by it. Properly, that 
volatile fuel should be doing duty in the furnace, andv 
effecting a saving to the manufacturer, instead of 
rendering him and his concerns a nuisance to all_ 
within five miles. 

Troublesome as tliese nuisances are, there is such an 
fiminitnde to new plans, that they might go on for 
ever, if an interference should not conic in from some 
external quarter. It matters little whence the inter¬ 
ference comes, so that the end be cfifcctcd. Wo cannot, 
however, view the proceedings of a Bo-ivd of Health 
in ordering cleanly arnuigoinents, or those of a muni¬ 
cipal council phtting down factory smoke, without 
great interest, for we think we‘there see part, and an 
important one too, of the great battle of Civilisation 
against Barbarism. And tins intere.st is deepened 
when we observe the benefits whi<'h Barbarism usually 
derives from its own defeats. The factory - owner, for 
instance, will find that, in applying an apparatus by 
which smoke may be prevcnfcd, he will not merely 
he sparing his neighbours u great annoyance, but 
economising fuel - to an extent winch must more 
than rafiay the outlay. By repressing nuisance, he 
will be in the s.ame measure repressing waste.* 
Were there, in like manner, a general measure for 
enforcing the removal of refuse from the heighbourhood 
of human habitations, the rate-payers would in due 
time see blessed effects from the compulsion to which 
they had been subjected. Their groans would be*- 
succeeded by gladness, and they would thank the legis¬ 
lators who had slighted thsir remonstrances. Wlieii 
the cholera approached in f84h, fnir British Board of 
Health order^ a general cleaning out of sttibles, and 
a dail{r pAsiateuce in the practic?. It was tomploined 
of as^ great hardship; but the Board ascertained that 
owners of valuable race-horses cause their stables 1« ’ 
be thoroughly cleaned daily, as a practice necessary fbr 
the health of the animals; the Bomd, therefore, very 
proiKsrly insisted on forcing this benefit upolPthe pro¬ 
prietors of horses generally. Can we doubt that a 
similar policy might be followed with the like good 
oonsequences at all times, and with regard to the 
habitations of men as well as hors^ ? 

It would thus appear, that men may i^sdly be* 
aUoved a too^ undisturbed repose in their vrews and 

nsAxims, and, if always left to seek their ownrinterests, 
—:-a— ___^ 

, <''We U«ditstai^*tiiai this has been tho*case with UoUjry- 
OwasTS at MaUehsster who baye applied the smoke-pveventing 
apMtatiu. Tbs ttlVng from suab an apparatus In tbaomoe whsru 
ws sheet Is pHntad, appears to be about g per oonK; ml ample 
equivalent for the o«^. 


would often ftifi to find the way. Jt, indeed, it were 
true that men mrrf sure to find out their own interest, 
no emtatry alwuld be behlhd another in any of the ' 
proceraes or arts necessaiy for the eastffliance and 
corafbrt gf the people; whereas IrO tatfow the contrary | 
trf be the oaae. If it were trjue, there should be no class 
in our own country willing) to sit down with Uie dubious 
benefits of monopoly, instead of pushing On for the 
certain results of enlightened competition. It could 
only be true at the expeme of the old proverb, that 
necessity is the mother of invention; for do we not 
evefa( day sef men submitting idly and languidly to 
evils ■which cart just be borne? whereas, if these were a 
little greater, and therefore insupportable, they would at 
once be remedied. An impulse ab extra seems in a 
vast number of instances to be necessary, to promote 
the good of both nations and individuals. Now, whether 
this shall come in the ordinary course of tilings, and be 
recognised as necessity, or from nn enlightened power 
having a certain end, generally beneficial, in view, docs 
not appear to be of much consequence, provided only 
we can be tolerably well assured against the abuses to 
which all power is liable. It may be well worthy of 
consideration, whether, in this country, we have not 
carried the prmciplo of Laissez faire, or leave us alone, a 
little too far in certain matters, where some gentle 
coercion would have been more likely to benefit all 
concerned. ‘ 

MONSIKUll JEROME AND THE RUSSIAN 
PRINCESS. 

O.v arriving at Blois, I went to the Hdtel dc la Teto 
Noire—a massive, respectable-looking building, situated 
on the quay nearly opposite a bridge that crosses the 
river to the suburb of St Etienne. The comfort of the 
rooms, and the excellence of the dinners that succeeded 
one another <lay by day, induced mo to stay longer 
tban i had intended, and rendered me spectator and 
part-ac'tor in an adventure not uncommon in Ereuch- 
land. My apartment was numbered 4.8 — by the 
wa 3 % -who ever saw No. 1 in a hotel, or upon a watch ? 
—and next door — that is, at No. 40 — dwelt a very 
dignified-looking gentleman, always addressed as M. 
Jerome. I often take occasion to say, that I pique 
myself on being something of a physiognomist; and 
as I have been several times right in my judgment of 
character and position from inspection of tliq, oonn- 
tenunco, the occasions in which I have been mistaken 
may be set down as exceptions. M. Jerome at 
once interested me; and as I was idly in search of 
health, and had taken care to have nothing whatever 
to do Jnit to kill time, the observation of this gentle¬ 
man's “appearance and manners naturally formed a 
chief part of my occupation. 

I began by nacertaining exactly the colour of hia 
eyes and nair—nearly bla^; the shape of his nose— 
straight, and rather too long; and would liave been 
glad to examine the form of his mouth, but a huge 
moiistache hanging overalls lips in the French military 
style—see the portrait of General Cavaignac—prevented 
me from ascertaining the precise conftmr of what one 
of my^ld philosophers caUs the Port Esquiline of 
Derision. M. Jerome was, upon the whole, a hand¬ 
some man, with a romantically bilious compleidon; 
and tlic expression of his large dark eyes was really 
profound and striking. His ooetume was always 
fashionable, without being showy; and there was 
nothing to object to but a diamond ring, somewhat too 
ostentatiously displayed on the little finger, which, in 
all his manual opi^ations, at dittter or elsewhere, 
atways cocked up with an Impertinent ‘ look-at-me air,’ 
that I did not like. When, indeed, tWs dandy walked 
slowly out of the dining-heom •tp the doon-step, and 
lighted his cigar, the said liifte finger become positively 
'obnoxious} and I used to think whether it were 
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pos.MiiU* tUat tliat human being had b*n created pur-': hi wa« above the shoulders, high of coiu'se —hwan- 

as.a BCaflblding whereon tq|e*jiblt a flashing necked women are only fount^ in England_abrfre the 

iiitii' r iou^'set in twenty Shijllngs worth of goldw shoulders of a Eussian marchioness, princess, caarina, 

M. JeroHMk though no^ strictly speaking, a silent or what you will, who called for her cigarettes after 
man, was sufficiently reserved at table, ^he early dinner, was attended by a little soubrette, na^d Fene- 


courses were by him always allowed to pass without lope, and looked for all the world as if slP^ad lust 

_ A—af. _ _ _ 1_ al.^___l!i__ _ • _ I _ S • 1 a yw* .a •• m A . « ^ - - » 


any flurtker remark than* what politeness requires 
—as: ‘Shall t send you some more of this blan- 


beenArhirled off the boards of the Opera Comique. 

I at first believed tliat tins was a mere mascaraiie ; 


quettef' or, ‘With pleasure, si*;’ and so forth. When' but when a letter in a formidable envelope, with the 
dessert-time approached, hpwever, ho generally began seal of the llussian embassy, arrived, and was cxliibited 
to unbend, to take part in the general conversation, in the absence of the laiQ^ herself, to every one of the 
and throw in here and there a piquant pnecdote^^ He lodgers, in proof of the aristocratic character of the 
did this with so much grace, that liad it not b«i& for customer of the T6to Nbire, I began to doubt my own 
the diamond ring, I should have been disposed to con- perspicacity, ami to imagine /liat I had now a far 
sider him as a man ofjargo experience in the best I, more interesting object of study than M. Jeromp 
society. Tlie other people who generally attended at and his tiiaihond ring. Madame do Mourairef was aii 
table—^travellers, commercial and otherwise, with one exceedingly aflUble person; and the English family 
or two smart folks from the town, on the look-out for i idjfeiresaid, whom 1 have reason to believe were Cockney 


Parisian gossip, to retail to the* less adventurous 
monibcrs of their circle — were all delighted with M. 
Jerome; it was M. Jerome here, and M. Jerome there; 
and if M. Jerome happened to dine out, every one 


triSlesfolks, pronounced her to bo very high-bred— 
without a fault, indeed, if it had not been for that 
horrid habit of smoking, wli/ch, as they judiciously 
observed, however, was a peculiar characteristic of the 


seemed to feel uneasy, and look upon him as guilty of Itussians. 1 am afraid, they would hffve set her down 


a great dereliction of duty. They could almost a.s well 
have done without their demi-tasse. ' 

Although I am an inquisitive, I am not a ver>’ 


as a vulgar wretch, had they not been forewarned that 
she was aristocratic. The French l:^y seemed to look 
upon the foreign one as an intruder, and scarcely 


impertinent man. I like to iwy into other people’s •deigned to turn licr eyes in tliai; direction. Probably 
affairs only in .«o far as I can do so without hurting this was because she was so charming, and monopolised 
their feelings, or putting my own self- love in danger so much of the attention of us gentlemen, 
of a check. If, therefore, I gave the reins to iny ‘ They no sooner looked than tlioy loved,’ says llosa- 
curiosity, aud devoted myself to sfLdying’ the more lind. This was not, perhaps, quite the case with 


apparent movements of this M. uci-omc, I shrank from M. Jerome and the Itussian princess, who took*8!^ 
putting any direct questions to the gargon, who might to let it be known that she was a widow; but in a 
probably at once liavo given me a very prosaic account very fow days what is calfod ‘ a secret sympathy ’ 
of liim. On one occasion, I threw in casually a evidently' sprang into existence. The former, of course, 
remark, to the effect that the gentleman at No. -IP made the first advances. Ills diplomatic and seductive 
seemed a great favourite with the fiiir sex; but the arts were not, liowcver, put to a great test; for in three 
only reply was a smile, and an acknowledgment that, days the lady manifestly felt luieasy lAtil he presented 


in' general, people of foscinating exterior—here the himself at dinner; and in a week, I met them walking 
gai-fOH glanced at the mirror he was dusting— were arm in arm on the hrid^. It was easy to see that he 
great favourites w'ith the fairer portion of the creation, was on his good behaviour; and from some IVag- 
‘ We Frenchmen,’ it was added, ‘ know the way to tlie ments of conversations I overheard between them when 
female heart better than most men.’ 'The waiter had they mot in the passage opposite my door, I learned 


paused with his duster in his hand. I felt that ho 
’.vus going to give me his Art of Love; and opportunely 
remembering that I had a letter to put into the >post, 
I escaped the infliction for the tii jc. 

I had, indeed, observed that if the public generally 
admitted tho valua.ble qualities of M. Jerome as 
a companion, his reputation was based priueipally on 
the approval of tho ladies. All these ex cellent judges 
agreed that he W'as a nice, quiet, agreeable person ; and 


that he was ‘ doing the melancholy dodge,’ as in the 
vernacular we would express it; and had many har¬ 
rowing revelations to make as to the manner in which 
his heart had been trilled with by unfeeling beauties. 

‘There is a tide in the affairs of «n hotel:’ai am in 
a mood for quoting from my favourite authors; and 
whereas we had at one time sat down nearly twenty to 
table, we suddenly found ourselves to be only three— 
M. Jerome, the princess, and myself. A*kind of 


so haudsomo 1 ’ At least the seven members of an intimacy was the natural result. We made ourselves 


English family, who had come to visit Chambt ird, and 
lingered at the hotel a week — five of them c ere 
daughters—nil expressed this opinion of M. Jerome; 
and even a supercilious French lady, with a particle 


[mutually agreeable; and I was not at all surprised, 
when one evening Madame de Mourairef invited us 
two gentlemen to take terswitli her in her little sitting- 
rootn. Both accept^ JoyTully; and though I am per- 


attached to her name, admitted that he was ‘very suaded that M. Jerome would have preferred a 
well.’ tOte-a-tete;' be aceepftid my companionship with ’toler- 

One day, a new face i^pevcd at table to int rest able grace. Wo strolled together, inde^, on th? quay 
me; and as the mysterious gentleman and his diamond for half an hour. It was raining slightiy, and I h^ a 
ring had puzjiled mo for a fortnight, during whicli I cough; but I have too good an opinion of human nature 
had made nd progress towards ascertaining ■fids real to imagine that my new acquamtance kept me out 
position aad character, I was not sorry to have my by his t:Acinating conversation, in order to make, me 


attention a little diverted by a mysterious lady. 
Madame de Mourairef—a Russian name, thought 1 
— was a very agreeable person to look at; much 


catch a desperate cold, tliat would send me whemsing 
to bed. 

Tho tea was served, as I suppose it is served in 


more so to me *ban M. Jerome. She was not much^ Russia, very weak,^ith a plentiM admixture of milk 
past twenty years of ago; small, slight, elegant in and ac^mpimlment of biscukt -gheds. Madame de 
shape, if not hofo^tely so in manners; and witli Mouraifef did the honours in cm inexpressibly gmeefol 
one of those cduiming iit^e faces which you can manner; and I observed that there was a d^ghtful 
analyse into tq^iaosa, bnt wfieb iu their syutbesis, 40 intimacy between her and her maid Fonelopc, that quite 
speu as mo^^ should,''are admirable, adorable, upset my ideas m northern seridom. Z think they evmi 
fascinating' Z should have that such a minois once exchanged a wink, but of this I am not sure, 

could bekmg only to Faris^the city, tgr the way, of ugly Tliere is nothing like exp^ence to ex'ttmd one’s ideas, 
women, whom art makes dsanuiJV. However, tiiere and I made up my mind to re-examine the whole 
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of my notions of Muscovite vassalage. M. Jerome however, pleasi^tly enough; and the calbche came in 

seemed loss struck by tfccse circumstances than myself due time to taWo back to^Blois. 

—being probably too much absorbed in contemplation Next morning, M. Jerome entered my room with a 
of our hostess—but even he could not ovoid exclaiming, graceful bow, to announce his dejiartime for Paris, 
‘that ifj|j||t were the wav in which serfs were treated, whither it was neebssary for him to go to obtain the 
he sboufWIke to be n serf—of such a mistress!’ , necessary papers for his marriage, and Madame de 

‘ You Frenchmen arc so gallant! ’ was the replyV Mourairef, lie added, acdompani^ him. 'Y uttcretl 
A little while afterwards, somebody proposed ii game tlie necessary .congratulations, and gave my address 
of whist. There was an objection to ‘ dead-miui,’ and in Paris, Hint be might call upon me as soon as lie . 

Penelope, with a semi-orienfal salaam, olfered to ‘ take was settled in the liotel ho (proposed to take, 

a hand.’ Madame tie Mourairef was graciously pleased ‘T take two persons with me,’ he said, smiling; ‘ but 
to order her to do so. We shuffled, cut, and idayed; and one VE them leaves her hOSirt behind, I am afraid.’ 

' when midnight caitg', and it was necessary to retire, T This alluded to Penelope; but I was determined not to 
felt almost afraid to cwniint^into my'own liAirt, lest 1 understand. 1 went to say adieu to Madame de Mou- 
inight find that the soubrette appeared to nio at least asr rairef, wdio' seemed rather excised and anxious. Penelope 
high-bred ns the misiross. ' ' almost siKTocdcd in wringing forth a tear; but I did 

We spent some delightful evenings in tliis manner, not tliink it was doereod tliat at my age I should really 
and perhaps still more deligbtfnl elays, for by elogrees make love to a llussian serf, liow'ever charming. _ fSo 
wo became inseparable, and all ofir walks and drives off tla'y went to the railway station, leaving me in a 
werc.mnde in eeanmon. The gnr<;on often looked mali- very dull, stupid, melancholy mood, 
ciously at me, even offered once or twice to develop ‘Wliat a fortunate man M. Jerome is!’ said tlie 
his Art of I.o,\ie; but 1 did not choose to bo inter- gari,’oii, as lie came into my room a few minutes 
nipted in my physiognomical studies, and gave him afterwards. 

no opportunity. ‘Yes,’ T replied; ‘Madame de Jlouraircf seems in 

A picnic was ^trojiosed, and agreed upon. Wc in- every way wortliy of him.’ 
tended at first to go to Chamliord; but tliere was danger ‘I sliould tliink so,’ quoth he. ‘It is not every 
of a crowd; and a«valle,v on the road to Venddme was* waiter, however fascinating, tliat falls in with n Kussian 
pitched upon, A rurcche took ns to the place, and set princess." 
us down in a deliglitful meadow, cnamelleil with flowery, ‘ Waiter! M. Jerome! ’ 

as ali meadows are in poetry. \ few great trees’ ‘Of eonr{,e,’renjied my informant. ‘You seem sur- 

furming almost a grove, slmde’d a slope near the hanks prised; but M. Jerome i.s really a waiter at t!i<‘ Cafe 

m a slug.gish stream that crept along between an-, on Hie Hoiilovard des Italiens; came down for his 

avenue of poplars. Here the cloth was laid at once for liealth. We were comrades once, and I promised to 
breakfast; and wliilst M. .leromc and tlio princess keep the secret, for lie thouglit it extremely probable 
strolled away to talk of blighted liopes, llnssin, serfdom, tliat lie miglit meet a we.altliy Knglish lady here, wlio 
wedlock, liiiil the conflagration of the Kremlin, I’eiie- might fall in love w'illi him — your countrywomen 
lope made the necessary preparation; and 1, in my | are so eccentric. lie has found a llussian princess, 
character of a ndgety old gentlciiian, first advised j wliieb is liofter. I suppose wo must now call him 
and then assisted her. I am aftaid tlie young damsel j Monseigneur 'i ’ 

had designs upon my heart, ^ir slie put sever.il qties- | Altliongh, like tlie rest of my species, disposed to 
tions to mo on tlie state of vassalage in Kngiaiid ; and ; laugh at the misfortunes of my fellow-creatures, I 
when I developed siicainctly the vrinciple.s and advan- i confess tliat T pitied Madame dc Mourairef; for I felt 
tages of our free constitution, and said some eloipient i iiersiiaded that ]M. Jerome had passed himself off as a 
things ihat formed a French edition of ‘ Britons never I i cry distinguished person.igc. However, there was no 
shall bo slaves,’ she became quite entliusinstic; lier j uinedy, and I had no right to interfere in the matter, 
cheeks flushid, iier eyi's briglueiicd; and witli a sort of | 'riie dady, iinlced, had been in an unpanionable hurry 
TIicrvigne-do-Mcrieoiirt ge.stiire, slie cried : ‘ V’ive la to be won, and must take the consequences. 

RdpubK.iue!’ This was scarcely the natural product In tlie afternoon, tlicrc was a great bustle in the 

of what Iliad said ; but so lively a little creature, in liblel, and lialf-a-dozeii voices were licard doing the j 
, her dainty lace-cap and flying pink ribhons, neat silk work of fifty. 1 went out into tlie passage, ami caiiglit 
raraco, plaid-patterned gown, with pagddu sleeves, as llie first fragments of an explanation that soon became 
she called them, and milk-white niauchcttes— her hottims complete. M. Alphonse, courier to M. de Mourairefi 
from the Hue Vivienne, and her face fioin I’aradisc— had ayrived, and was indignantly maintaining that 
could reconcile many a harder heart tlmn mine toe Sophie-and Penelope, the two waiting-maids of the 
greater incongruities. Our arrangements being made, princess, had arrivtid at tlie 'rdte Noire, to take a suite 
therefore, I sat down on a camp-stool, whilst Penelope of rooms for their mistress; whilst the landlord and his 
reclined on the grass ; and Pendekvourod to explain to coadjutors, slow to comprehend, averred that the great 
her the great advantages of a moderate constitutional lady had herself been tlierc, and departed, 'riie truth 
govetwinebt, with checks, balances, anib so forth, at length came out—that these two smart Parisian 
Althigigh shu yawned, 1 am sure it was not from lasssis, liaviiig a fortnight before them, had determined 
ennui, but in® order to slicw mo her pretty jiearly to give up their places, and play the mascarade which I 
teeth. * ^ * have described. When M. and Madame de Mourairef, 

M. Jerome and the princess came streaming back two resfiectable, middle-aged people, lirrivod, they were 
over tlie meadow—even affected to scold me lA- having dismally made acquainted with the sacrilege that had 
rcmtdned behind. 'Phey were evidently on tlie best pos- been committed; but as no debts had been contracted 
sible terms, and I took great satisfaction incontcraplat- in their name, and their letters came in a parcel by 
ing their happiness. Eiftier my perspicacity was at fault, the post from Orleans, they lauglied heartily at the 
however, or both "had some secret Vanse of uneasiness .joke, and enjoyed the idea that Sophie-had been 
that pressed upon their minds as the day u^anced. taken in. 

they only betrayed into a tbclaratm and a The following winter, I went into a cafrf newly 
plighting of thieir troth in a hurry? Did they already established in the Rue Poissonikre, and was agreeably 
repent ? . pid Madame dcfMonrairrf regret the barbarous sarprised to see Sophie,. the pseudo-j^ncess, sitting 
hef native land? Did Jfr. Jerome begin behind the counter in magnificent.twette, receiving 
ove^ the delights of bachelorship? Tliese the bows and the money of ^e customers as they 
..^^ vlie qiieslidhs I put to myself without 4»eing able passed before het, whilst M., Jerome — exactly in 
(fm Invent »ny satisfactory answer. The day pkssed, appearance »s befbie, except that prosperity hod begun 
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to ronnd him—was leaning against a feillar in rather 
a melodramatic attitude, a white^ni^kin gracefully 
depending from bis hand. * l^cy started on seeing me, 
and were a little confused, hut soon laughed over their 
adventure; called Penelope to take her tu*n nt the 
counter—the little serf whispered to me as she passSd, 
that I ‘a traitor, a harbarhui,’ and insisted on 
treating me to my coffee and my pait verre; free, gratis, 
for nothing. » < 

-—— - ■' ■' ■... I , , - - 

MEMonis OP LORD jeppiie;s> 

Ijt the crisis of the Prcnch Revolution, liritiah society 
was paralysed with conservative alarms, and all ten¬ 
dency to liberal opiniona, or even to an advocacy of, 
the most simple and needful reforms, was met with a 
ruthless intolerance. In Scotland, there was not a 
public meeting for five-and-»twc7ity years. In that 
night of unreflecting Toryism, a small hand of men, 
chiefly connected witli the law in Edinburgli, stood out 
in a profession of Whiggism, to the forfeiture of all 
cliancc of government patronage, and even of inucli of 
llie confidence and esteem of society. Tlireo or four 
young barristers were particularly prominent, all men 
of uncommon talents. The cliief was C'rancis Jeflivy, 
who died in 1860, in the seventy-seventh your of liin 
age, after having passed througli a most brilliant careers 
•vs a practisi)if; lawyer and judge, and one still more 
lirilliant, as the conductor, for twenty-seven years, of 
tlic celebrated JCdiiihurph Jieneie. Anot’.cr was Henry i 
Cockbum, who has now become tbc hiogrSilicr of his 1 
great associate. It was vorilj <i remarkaMt* knot of 
men in many respects, but wo think in none more tlinn 
a heroic probity towards their princij)les, wliicli were, 
after all. of no extravagant cliaracter. as was testified 
by tlicir being iTcrraittcd to triunipli Itarmlessly in 
ls31- 2. These men anticipated by forty years clianges 
which were ultimately patronised by the great majority 
of tile nation. Tliey all tlirove professionally, liut 
purely by tiie force of their talents and Iiigli character. 
As tlierc was not any precisely equivalent group ofi 
men at any otlier bar in the United Kingdom, we lliink 
Scotland is entitled to take some credit to herself for 
lier Jeffreys, lier Cranstons, her Murrays, and lier 
Coek1)urns: at least, she will not soon forget tiicir 
names. • 

Lord Jeffrey—Ids judici'il dt .sigiiation in advanced 
life—was of respectable, but not o.xalted parentage. 
After a careful education at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
Oxford, lie entered at tlie bar in 179:1, wlien not yet 
much more titan twenty years of ago: His father, 
Iteing himself a Tory, desired the young lawyer to 
be BO too, seeing that it wotild Ite favourable to liis 
prospects; but ho could not yield iu this Joint to, 
paternal counsel. Tlie consequence was, that the able 
man practised for ten years without gaiidng more than 
L.100 per annum. All this time, he cultivated his mind 
' diligently, and was silently tnuuing himself for that 
literary career wltich he subsequently entered upon. 
His talents wore at that time known only to,n lew 
intimates: there were peculiarities about Idm, wliieli 
prevented him from being gonorally appreciated up to 
Ilia deserts. His figure, to begin with, w«s almost 
indicronsly small. Tlien, in his anxiety to get rid of 
the Sottish accent, he had contracted an elocution 
intended to he Englisli, but which struck every one as 
most aflfected and offensive. His manners were markwl 
by levity, and Ms conversation to many seemed flippant. 
His literary muslngs also acted unfavourably on the 
solicitors, the leading patrons of young counsellors. 
Reduced by dearth of business almost to despair, he 
had at one time setiousi. thoughts of flinging Iiinipelf 
upon the .London press for a subsistence. The first 
smile of foirtupo beamed upon’ him in ISOH, wlien tlie 
Edinburg Review was itaTlcd“*Ja work of whicli he 
quickly assumed the mknagcirtitnt. That it brouglit 


him income and literary renown, we gatlier front Lord 
Cockbum’s pages; but wo do not readily find it 
explained Itow. While more (Toclaredly a literary man 
than ever, he now advanced rapidly at the bar, and 
quickly became a man of weiiltli and i^fessional 
dignity. We suspect that, after all that is Iwd of the 
elXeei of literary pursuits on business prospects, tlie 
one succe.ss was a consequence in great measure of 
the otiier. ^ 

Tlie value of this work rests, in our opinion, on the 
illustrutiun wliicli it presCnts of tlie possibility of a man 
of sound tliougli unpo]mlai^ opinions passing tlirougli 
life, not merely vs'itlieut suflbring greatly from the , 
wratli of •society;, but in tlie. eiij<);^ncnt of some of its 
liigliest honours. Af'ter*readi5g this book, one could 
almost 8*ip]#ise it to be a delusion lliat the world judges 
hardly of any iii.an’s speculative (qiinlons, wliilo his life 
)||imains pure, and bis heart manifestly is alive to all 
tll4.s(M‘ial cliaritiess Tlie heroic eousisteney of Jeffrey 
is the more remarkalile, wlien it now appc.ars tliat ho 
was a. gentle and rather tinrfd man. keenly alive to 
the S 3 'iii pat hies of friends and neiglilioiirs—indeed, of 
iromnnidi <-hariioter altogelln-r. As is*ivell known, liis 
time arrived at last, when, on tlie coining of the Wliigs 
into poMcr in LS.’IO, lie was raised to the dignified 
situation of Lord Advocate for ScotMiid, and was called 
I upon to take tius lead, ofTicially, in making tliose poli¬ 
tical clianges wliicli he had all alofig advoc.atod. It is' 
envious, however, and somewhat startling, to learn how 
kittle gratification lie professed to i’eel in what appeared 
so great a triuniiili. While his rivals looked with envy 
on his e.xidtation, and mobs deemed it little, e»o'Ug|li 
that he should he entirely at tlieir heck in requital for 
tlie supporl tlicy gave him, Mr Jeffrey was sighing for 
l)io quit t of private life, groaning at liis hauisliment 
from a liajip.v eounlry-limne, and not a little disturbed 
by tlie troubled aspect of imhlic affairs. Mr Macaulay 
lias somc'wliere remarked on tlio gei*ral mistake as to 
the ‘ .sweets of offee.’. We are assured by Lord Cock- 
burn, tliat Jeffrey w ould have avoided the advocateship 
if he could. He accepted it only from a feeling of duty 
to his party. He writes to .'^female relation of the 
‘ .good reason 1 have for being sincerely sick and sorry 
at an elevation for which so in.any peiqile are envying, 
and thinking me the luckiest and most elevated of 
mortals for having attained.’ And tliis subject is still 
furt'ier illustrated by an account he givc.s of the conduct 
of honest Lord AUlioriie during tlj^; short iiRerval in 
May 1832, when the Whigs were out. ‘ Lord Altlioipe,’ 
he says, ‘ lias gone through all this w'itli his characteris¬ 
tic cheerfulness and courage. The day after the resig¬ 
nation, lie spent in a great salo-gardeii, elicivising and 
Iniving flowers, and came liomc witli five great packages 
• iu his carriage, devoting tlie evening to studying wlierc ^ 
tlicy sliould he planted in ills garden at Althorjic, ,and 
writing directions and drawing plans for tlieir arrange¬ 
ment. And wlien* they* came to ^ summon him to a^ 
council bn the Duke’s giving in, lie was found in a 
closet with a gromn, busy oiling the Iqpks^jif his 
fowlingiiicccs, and lamenting tlie docaj’ into which 
(they had fallen during ins ministry.’ • * 

' • Li some respects, the hook will create surprise, par¬ 
ticularly as to the private life and cliaracter of tho 
■ great Aristarcli. While the Edinlmryh Review was in 
progress under the care ot Mr Jeflrey, it was a most 
iiiirolenting tribunal for literary culprits, as well as a 
determined assertor of its own political maxims. Tlie 
common idea regrfding its chief conductor represented 
him SA a man or extraordinary siiarpness, alternating 
lictwcA epigrammatic flippancy and democratic rigour. 
Gentle and refined feeling would certainly never have 
’ been attributed to him., It arill now be found that he 
was at all tiin* of liis life a man of gsnial spirit towards 
I tlie entire circle of his fellow-creatures-—that his lead- 
1 ing tastew were for poetry and tho bcMiVtiful in external 
; nature, particularly fine scenery—that he revelled in 
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the h6ttte affections, and was continually saying the 
softest and kindest tbinoi; to alt about him—a lamb, in 
short, while tliought a lion. The local circle in whicti 
he lired was somewhat limited and exclusire, partly, 
perhaps, ji^cmiscquence of having bedn cdtly shut in 
upon itsflrby its dissent from the mass of society on 
most pulAlc questions; but in this circle Jeffrey'was 
adored by men, women, and children alike, on account 
of his extreme kiydlincss of disposition. He was almost, 
to a ridiculous degree, dependent on the love jpf his 
friends; and the terms in ifhibh he addresses some of 
them, particularly ladies, sound odd in this common- 
sense world. Thu8,j. the wife oi' one of his friends is, 
‘My sweet, gentle, Bni\ longer suffering Sopliia.’ He 
pours out his very heart to his correspondents, and 
with an effect which would reconcile to him flic most 
irascible author he ever scarified. Thus, to his daughter, 
who had just left him with her husband :—‘ I happened 
to go up stairs, and passing into bur room, saw the 
door open of that littie one wJtere you used to sleep, 
and the very bed waiting there for you, so silent and 
desolate, that all_^tho love, and tlie miss of you, which 
fell so sadly on &*y heart the first night of your deser¬ 
tion, came back upon it so heavily and darkly, tt>at I 
was obliged to shqj myself in, and cry over tlie recol¬ 
lection, as if all the interval had been annihilated, and 
that loss and sorrOjr were still fresh and unsubdued 
before me; and though the fit went oft" before long, I 
feel still that I must vent my heart by telling you o^, 
it, and therefore sit down now to write all liiis to you, 
and got rid of my feelings, that would otherwise bo 
nS^^ikely to haunt my vigils of the night.’ Thus, on 
the death of a sister in his early days :—‘ A very heavy 
blow upon us all, and much more so on mo than I liad 
believed possible. The habit of seeing her almost every 
day, and of living together intimately since our infancy, 
had wound so many threads of affection round niy 
heart, that when 'they were burst at once, the shock 
was almost overwhelming. Tiicn, tlie unequalled 
gentleness of her disposition, ^he unaffected worth of 
her affections, and miraculous simplicity of character 
and manners, which mmle her alw ays appear as pure 
and innocent as an infant, took so firm, though gentle 
a hold on the heart of every one .who approached her, 
that even those who have been cixnparatively strangers 

to her worth, have been greatly affected by her loss. 

Daring the whole of her illness, she looked beautiful; 
and wheivl gazed upon her the moment after she had 
breathed her last, as she lay still, still, and calm, with 
her bright eyes half closed, and her red lips half open, 

I thought I had never seen a countonanfe so lovely. 
A statuary might have taken her for a model. Poor, 
dear love I I kissed her cold lips, and pressed her cold, 

“ wan, lifeless hand, and would willingly at that moment 
have put off my own life too, and followed her. When 
I came here, the sun was rising, ^nd the birds were 
I singing gaily, as I sabbed alodg the empty strqets.’ 

The sensibility of Jeffrey to all fine expression that 
comes So its through the medium of litenfcuro was 
inteuse,i» most so in his latter days, when Ids whole 
character seems to have undergone a mellowing process.' 
While pining under his greatness a% Lord Advocate,’ 
and an authority in parliament (1833), ho says i ‘ If it 
were not for my love of beautiful nature and*poetry, 
my heart would have died witliin me long ago. I 
never felt before what immeasurable benefinetors these 
same poets are to their kind, and how large a^neasure, 
both of actual happiness and prevehtW of misery, they 
have imparted to the race. I would willingly g^c up 
some little fragmantt or health 
andAMHHH&l^ent'th^ yet remain to mdj rather 
ti^HH|HBcspeare should not have li^ed before me.’ 
JHj^HPhad only read his lively, acute articles in 
l^ffiiP&al Review, could have believed Mm to be so 
BympktbQtic with an unfortunate po#t, a« ho 
Bilws in the following fine passage in one of his letters 


(1887)? ‘In last week, I.have read all Burns’s 
Life and Wotks^iist without many tema, for the life 
especially. What touches me most, is the pitiable 
poverty in which that gifted being (and bis noble- 
minded fothcr) passed his early dkyse—the painful 
frugality to which their innocence was dooptra, and 
the thought how small a share of the useless luxuries 
in which we (such comparatively poor creatures) 
indulge, would have sudkeed to sh^ ]oy and ciieerful* 
ness in their dwellings, and ■perhaps to have saved that 
glorious spirit from the trials and temptations under 
whiclihe fell KJ prenu^urOly. Ohl my dear Empson, 
there must be sometldng terribly wrong In the present 
arrangements of the universe, when those things can 
happen, and be thought natnlul. I could lie down in 
the dirt, and cry and grovel there, I tWnk, for a cen¬ 
tury, to save such a soul as Bums from the suflfering, 
and the contamination, and the degradatim, which these 
same arrangements imposed upon him; and I fancy 
that, if I could but have known him, In my present 
state of wealth and infiuenco, I might have saved, and 
reclaimed, and preserved him, even to the present day. 
Ho would not have been so old as my brother-judge. 
Lord GlenJoe, or Lord Lynedoch, or a dozen others that 
one meets daily in society. And what a creature, not 
only in genius, but in nobleness of character, poten¬ 
tially at least, if right models had been put gently 
before hitn! ’ 

The narrative of Lord Cockburn occupies only one 
volume, thc^ther being filled with a selection from Lord 
Jeffrey’s letters. It is a brief chronicle of the subject; 
many will feel it to be imsatisfactorily slight, ihe 
author seems to liavc been afraid of becoming tedious. 
It is, however, a manly and faithful narration, with the 
rare merit of going little, if at all, beyond bounds in 
its appreciation of the hero or his associates, or the 
importance of the circumstances in which he moved. 
The sketches of some of Jeffrey’s contemporaries, as 
John Clerk, Sir Harry Moncreiff, and Henry Erskine, 
are vigorous pieces of painting, which will suggest to 
many a desire that the author should favour the 
public with a wider view of the men and things of 
Scotland in tlie age just past. With a natural 
piirtiality as a friend and as a biographer, he seems to 
us to .‘! 0 t too high an estimate on Jeffrey when he ranks 
him aV one of a quartett, including Dugald Stewart, 
Sir Walter Scott, and Dr Chalmers, ‘ each Of whom in 
literature, philosophy, or policy, caused great changes,’ 
and ‘ left upon his age the impression of the mind that 
produced tiieiq.’ Few of his countrymen would claim 
this rank for either Jeffrey or Stewart. Jeffrey, no 
doubt, raised a department of our literature from a low 
to a high level; he was a Great Voice in his day. But 
‘he produced nothing wMch can permanently affect us ; 
he gave no great turn to the sentiments or opinions of 
mankind. His only original effort of any mark, Is his 
exposition of the association theory of beauty, which 
rests on a simple mistake of what is plea^ng for what 
is beautiful, and is already nothing. Wo suspect tliat 
no mSn with his degree df timidity will ever be very 
great, either as a philosopher or as a man of deeds. 
IIo was brilliant writer — the most hriHiant,- and, 
with one exception, the most versatile in hU age; Itob 
to this we would limit his panegyric, apart from' the 
glory of his long and consistent career us a ixditiciim, 
which we think can scarcely be ov^Stimated,. 

So miwy of the most remarktfole passages of the 
u^ork have been already hackneyed through the medium 
of the newspapers, that we feel somewl^ at a loss to 
present any which may have k chanqe nff ,b^og new 
to our readers. So early as Ms year, we find 

Mr'Jeffrey thus sensibly expre8S% Wmself pn an 
important subject:— 

‘ There is nothing in the world 1 detest so much as 
companions s»d acqs*intances, m they are called. 
Where intimacy has gone so far as to banish reserve, 
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to cUacloso ftharteter, and to cominutufate the realit 7 
of seriou* opiniofts, the c^nuection^lty be the source 
of much plea8iire~-it may%ripen into friendship, or 
subside into es|eem. .But to know half a hundred 
fclloirt just BO fhr as to speak, and walk, and lounge 
with thepi ; to be acquainted with a multitude* of 
people, for all of whom toother you do not care one 
farthing; to whose company you speak without any 
meaning, and laugh without*any enjoyment; whom* 
you leave without any regret, and rejoin without any 
satisfaction; toom whom you learn nothing, nml in 
whom you love nothing—tb have suchsa set fin'ro™*’ 
society, is worse than to live in absolute solitude; and 
is a thousand times more pernicious to the faculties 
of social enjoyment, by* circulating in its channels u* 
stream so insipid.’ 

At the peace of Amiens, Jeffrey wrote thus to his 
-friend Morehead, 7th October 1801: ‘It is the only a 
imblie event in my recollection that has given me any 
lively sensation of pleasure, and I have rejoieed at it 
as heartily as it is possible for a private man, and one 
whoso own condition is not ininicdiately affected by it, 
to do. How many parents and children, and sisters 
and brothers, would that news makg happy? How 
many pairs of bright eyes would weep over that gazette, 
and wet its brown pages with tears of gratitude and 
rapture? How many weary wretclies will it delivef* 
from camps and hospitals, and restore oi.eo more to 
the comforts of a peaceful and industrious life ? What , 
are victories to rejoice at, compared witli qn event like 
this? Your bonfires and illn»- mations arc dimmed 
with blood and with tears, and buttle is in itself a great 
evil, and a subject of general grief and lamentation. 
The victors are only tlie least unfortunate, and sufleriiig 
and death htive, in general, brought us no nearer to 
tiHnquillity and happiness.’ It may bo well thus to 
bring tlie value of a peace before the public mind. Ijct 
those who only know of war from history, reflect how 
great must be the evils of a state the cessation of which 
gives sucli a feeling of relief. 

Hero is a curious passage about tlie society of 
Liverpool in 1813, and his love of his native country. 
We must receive the statement respecting the Quakers 
tvith somctlting more than doubt, at least as to the- 
extent to which it is true:—‘ I have been dining out 
every day for this last week with Unitariahs, and 
Whigs, and Americans, and brokers, and bankers, and 
small ftneiers of pictures and ptuiits, and the Quaker 
aristocracy, and the fashionable vulgar, of the place. 
But I do not like Liverpool much better, and could not 
live here with any comfort. Indeed, 1 believe I could 
not live anywhere out of Scotland. All my recollec¬ 
tions are Sottish, and consequently all my* imagina¬ 
tions; and though I thank God that I hafe 9s fe^ 
fixed opinions as any man of my standing, yet all the 
elements out of which they are made liave a certain 
national cast also. In short, I will not live anywhere 
else if I CAU help it ; nor die cither ; and all old Esky’s* 
eloquence would have been tlirowii away in an attempt 
to persuade me that hanislSnent furHi ;Ae kingdotn might 
be patiently endared. I take more to Itoscoc, however? 
he is tlMroughly good-hearted, and has a simyre, tli mgh 
fboljsh oonccni for the country. I have also found out 
a Highland woman with much of the mountain accent, 
and; sometimes get a little girl to talk to. But with all 
these reshurcoS) and tite aid of the Botanical Garden, 
the time passes rather heavily; and I am in some 
danger of dying of ennui, with the apparent symptoms 
of extreme vlvaoi^. Did you ever hoar that most of 
the Quakers die of stupidity—actually and literallj^ ? 

I was as8iu»d iit the. &St tlie other day by a yet^ m- 

»* Laid Sdtgrww, a iudge, wlto conioled a friend he was obliged 
to bonMh, 'by aBSortog Wm that there really were placos In the 
world, such as SnglaaWt for exasniM, where a man, tbongb nut of 
Ckiotland, might live with some ntUa oomftHi/ 


telligent physician, who practised twenty years among ! 
them, and informs me tliat few of th6 rkmer eert live 
to be fifty, but die of a sort oftitrophy, their cold blood 
just stagnating by degrees among their flabby fat. 
They eat too much, he says; take little exercise; and, 
above all, have no nervous excitement. Tlfc afitetion 
is kaown in this x>art of the country by the name of 
the Qtuifceds disease, and more than one-half of them go ' 
out so. I think this buriouSj though not worth edming 
to Liverpool to hear, or writing from*Liverpool, &c.’ 

He* was at this timo*about to sail for America, to 
order to marry a lady of tlfat .country. In a letter lo 
Moreliead, he recallsshis old-fashioned country resi-, 
denco of'Hattmi, in West Lotliiall, and Mr Morehead’s 
family now resident th8re. Tuckey was a nickname 
for one* of*Mr Morehead's claugViters; Margaret was 
another. Till the last, he had pet names for all his own 
Mieseendants and reliitives, having no doubt felt how 
' ntocli they contribute to tlie promotion of family aflfec- 
tion. ‘ I am almost ashamed of the degree of sorrow I 
feel at leaving all the early ahd long-prized objects of 
my .affection ; mid tliough 1 am persuiidcd I do right in 
the step w'liieh I am taking, 1 cannot’help wishing that 
it had not been quite so wide and laborious a one. You 
cannot think how beautiful Hatton appc.ars at this 
moment in my imagination, nor**w-ith what strong 
emotion I fancy I liear Tuckey tilling a story on my 
knee, and sec Margaret poring upon her French before 
,mr. It is in your family that ray taste for domestic, 
society and domestic enjoyments has been nurtured 
and preserved. Such a cliiUl as Tuckey I shall never 
see again in this world. Heaven bless her, and •ihe 
will l-c a blessing both to her mother and to you.’ 
After touching upon a volume of poems which Mr 
Morehead liad published—‘ If I w-ere you, however, I 
would live more w itli Tuekey, and he satisfied with my 
gardening and jiruniiig—with niy pivaching—a good 
dual of walking and comfortable ttiming. What more 
has life ? and liow toll of vexation arc all ambitious 
fancies and pcrplcxin^pursuits ! 'Well, God bless you! 
Perhaps I shall not have an opportunity to inculcate 
my innocent epicurism upon you for a long time again. ' 
It will do you no harm.’ 

It will bo. a new fact to most of the admirers of 
Jeffrey, that lie had in early life devoted himself to the 
writing of jKKitry. Of what he wrote between 1791 
.and 1790, the greater i)ai't has disappeared from his 
repositories. ‘ But,’ s.ays his ‘ kiographcua ‘ enough 
survives to attest ids industry, and to enable us to. 
appreciate his powers. There are some loose leaves 
and fragmAits of small poems, mostly oil the usual 
subjects of love .and scenery, and in the fofm of odes, 
sonnets, elegies, fcc. ; all serious, none personal or 
satirical. And besides these slight things, there is 
completed poem on Dreaming, in blank verse, about _ 
1800 lines long. Tboaflrst page is dated Edinburg, 
M,ay 1791, tli? lasf Edinburgh, 2,'>th June 1791 ^ 
from which I presume that we ai'o to hold it to have 
been alPwriticn iif these fifty-three days-»a fa^ which 
accounts for tho absence of high po^ry, tliowh there 
bo a number of poetical conceptions and fiowiiw 
sentences. Tl^cn there is a translation into blank 
verse of the third book of tlie Argonauticon pf Apol¬ 
lonius Bliodius. The other books are lost, but he 
translated the whole poem, extending to about 6000 
lines. . . And I may mention here, though it 

happens to be in prose, that of two plays, one, a 
tra^dy, survivt^. It has no title, hut it complete to 
all haother parts..... He was fond of parodying the 
Odesot Horace, with applications to modern incidents 
and jfeople, and did it very successfully. The Qtium 
JiHvos was ijpng remembefed. Notwithstamiuig this 
persevertmee, and a decided pocti(5al amhitioa, he was 
never without misgivings as to bis success. I have 
bMn iitformed, that he ouce avent fcTfax as to leave a 
poem with a bookseller, to be published, and fled tq the 
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count!;)’; and that, i|nding gome obstacle had occurred, 
he returned, recovered the manuscript, rejoicing that 
he had beeu eared,' and ^ever renewed so perilous an 
experiment. 

‘ There may be some who would like to soc these 
compositiqins, or specimens of them, both on their own 
' account,.and that the friends of the many pootathis 
criticism has offended might have an oppori unity of reta¬ 
liation, and of shewing, by the critic’s own productions, 
how little, in the^r opinion, he was worthy to sit in 
judgment on others. But I cannot indulge .them. 
Since Jeffrey, though foiKl of playing with verses 
privately, never delivered himstilf up to the public as 
‘the author of any, I a'lnnot think that it wouhlbe right 
in any one else; to exhibki liimf.u this capacity. I may 
acknowledge, however, that, so far .as I car jtulgc, the 
publication of such of his poetical attempts as remain, 
though it might shew ins industry and ambition, would 
not give him the poetical wroatli, au^l of course would 
not raise his reputation. Not tliat lliero are not tons 
of worse verse published, and l)ougIit, and even read, 
every year, but that tlicir publication would not elevate 
Jeffrey. His jicgitry is le.ss poetical tlian liis prose. 
Viewed as mere literary practice, it is ratlier respoet- 
ablo. It evinces a general acquaiutanee, and a strong 
sympathy, with moral emotion, great command of 
language, correct taste, ami a copious possession of tlie 
poetical commonplaces, botli of words and of sentiment. 
But all this may be witliout good poetry.’ 

Having given little of Lord (I'oekburn in onr extracts,' 
tvo shall conclude with a passage of his narration wliieli 
stjHid^ out distinctly, and has a historical value. It 
reiers to Kdinburgli in the second decade of tbc present 
century, l>ut takes in a few names of deceased cidc- 
britics‘ Tlie society of Kdinburgh -was not that of a 
provincial town, ami cannot be judged of liy any such 
standard. It was metropolitan. Trade or manufac¬ 
tures have, fortunately, never marked this city for 
their own; but it is lionoured by the presenee 'of a 
college famous throughout the wiirld, and from whicli 
the 'world has been supplied wkli many of the distin¬ 
guished men who liavc shone in it. It is the scat of 
the supreme courts of jfisliec, am' of tlic annual con¬ 
vocation of the Church, formerly no small matter ; and 
of almost all the government ofliccis and iiifiuencc. At 
the period I am referring to, this eombinatiou of quiet 
with aristocracy made it the resort, to a far greater 
extent than it is now', ol' tlie families of tbc gentry, w'lio 
used to iftvvc their country residences and ciijoj- tlio 
gaiety and the fa.s]iion w Inch their presence tcnrlcd to 
promote. Jlaiiy of the curious ciiaracters^ and Iiabits 
of the roeqding age—the last pnrcly Scotch age that 
Scotland was destined to sec—still lingered among us. 
^evoral were tlion to be met with wlio bad seen tlie 
rretender, with his eourt and his wild followers, in the 
' IXfllwc of. Holyrood. Almost the whole offleial state, 
ns settled at the LTiiion, survi,^ed; end all graced the 
‘capital, unconscious of the economical scytbef wliich 
has since mow'cd it down. All our nobility Jiad not 
then flJ#. A few had sense not to feci degraded by 
being happy at l|ome. The Old Town was not quite 
deserted. Many of our principal people still dignified . 
its picturesque recesses and histuricak mansions, and 
■w'ere dignified by them. The closing of the coi]^incnt 
sent many excellent English families and youths among 
us, for education and for pleasure. The war brightened 
us with unifunns, and strangers, and sliows. * 

‘Over all this, there was diffused the influence of a 
greater number of jH’rsons attaclicd ro literature and 
science, some as tlieir calling, and some for. plq|fure, 
than ctmld be found, in proportion to the pl^ation, 
in any other city in the crqpire. Within a few years, 
jneluaing the p^od,I am speaking of, thtaCollege con¬ 
tained Princl^ Robertson, Joseph Black, his successor 
Hope, the second HJunro, James Gregory, John Bubi- 
son, Jolra Playfai?,.and Dugald Stewart; none of them 


confined monasBcally to their booksi'but all—except 
Robison, who nmsjn bad health—partaking of the 
enjoyments of tiie^world^ TSpiscopacy gave us the 
Rev. Archibald Alison; and in Blair, Henry, Jc#in 
Home, Harry Monoreiff, and others. Presbytery 
ma'le an excellent contribution, the more to be admireti 
that it came from a church which eschews riUik, and 
boasts of poverty. The law, to w'hich Edinburgh has 
always been so largely it.debted, sent its copious sup*, 
plies; who, instead of dietpebiug ^od company % 
professional matter—an offence with which the lawyers 
of eviJo’y place jare charged—were remarkably free of 
this viligarily; ami being trained to take difference of 
opinion easily, and to conduct discussions with for- 
Jjeiifancc, were, without undue obtrusion, the most 
cheerful people that were to be met with. Lords Mon- 
boddo, Hailes, Glenlec, Meadowbank, and Woodhouso- 
leo, nil literary judges, and Robert Blair, Henry 
Erskino, and Henry Mackenzie, senior, were at the 
earlier end of this file ; Scott and Jeffrey at the later— 
but including a variety of valuable person.s between 
tliese extiviniticf. Sir William Fortes, Sir James 
Hall, and Mr Clerk of Eldin, represented a class of 
country geuilenmn cultivating learning on its account. 
And there werei several, who, like the founder of the 
lluttonian theory, selected this city for their residence 
fiolely from the consideration in wliich science and 
Tetters were here lield, and the facilities, or rather the 
temptations, jiresented for tlieir prosecution. Plillo- 
sopby had become indigenous in the place, and all 
el.asses. evcii''in their gayest hours, were proud of the 
presence of its cultivators. Thus learning was Im¬ 
proved by soi'iety, and society by learning. And 
unless ulien party-spirit interfered — which at one 
time, however, it did frequently and bitterly—perfect 
lianiiony, aiul, indeed, lively cordiality, prevailed. 

‘And all this was still a ricutcli scene. ’Ilie whole 
country had not begun to be absorbed in the ocean of 
J.ondon. There were still little great places — places 
with attractions quite sufficient to retain men of talent 
or learning in their comfortable and respectable pro¬ 
vincial jiositioiis, and wliieli were dignified by the tastes 
and institutions which learning anil talent naturally 
rear. The operation of the commercial principle which 
'tempts all superiority to try its fortune in tlie greatest 
accessiye market, is pcrliups irresistible; but onytliing 
is sure!)’ to be lamented wliieli annihilates local intel¬ 
lect, and degrades the provincial spheres whicli intellect 
and its consequences can alone adorn. According to 
the modern rate of travelling, the capitals of Scotland 
iind of England were tlion about 2400 miles asunder. 
Edinbnrnli vas still more distant in its style ami 
habits. It liad then its own independent tastes, and 
i^leasj^n^l pursuits. Enough of the generation that 
was retiring survived to cast an antiquarian air over 
the city, ami the gcueration that was advancing was 
still a Scot ‘h ]>ro(luetion. Its cliaractur may te esti¬ 
mated by tlie names I have mentioned, and by the fact, 
that the genius of Scott and of Jeffrey Iwd made it the 
seat at,oiiee of tlie most pi^ular poetry and the most 
jirilliaiit criticism tliat then existed. Tliis city has 
advantages, including its being the capital of Scotland, 
its old repmation, and its external beauties, which have 
enabled it, in a certain degree, to resist the centiwlising 
tendency, and have hitherto always Bujmlled It with a 
succession of eminent men. But now that Ijondon is 
at our door, how precarious is our hold of them, and 
how many have we lostl ’ 

•SVe would just add one remark wiiich occurs to us 
after reviewing the career of this eminent patriot and 
writer, and it may lie of service to young men now 
entering upon the various paths of ambition. It is the 
fortune of many to be led by whim, pr^dice, and 
other reasons, into certain tracks of opinion, which, as 
they do not lead to the public good, so neither do thuy 
conduce to any ultimate benefit %r those treading 
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them. Hov striking the contrast between tho retro¬ 
spect of a literary in<Hi, who has Moit, perliapa, bril¬ 
liant abilities in simportiSg^very oad* cause and every 
condemned error' 6f his timS, and necessarily found all 
barren at last, and tho reflections of one li^e Krancis 
Jeffl-ey, who, having embraced just views at flt-st, 
coptinussl temperately to advocate them until he saw 
them adopted as necessary for tlio good of his country, 
and had the glory of being al«ost universaliy thankei 
for his share in bringings about tiicir triumph! Let 
young literary men pamoularly take this duly to 
hc.art, for it may save them from inaii]^' a bittcr*)ang 
in their latter days. 

THE MOOlSTLIGHT HIDE. * 

A NUMHEK of years ago, a gentleman in Clyd(>8- 
dale oiTered me a situation as liead-groom, wliich -M 
accepted. He had one horse which was kept in a 
stable by liimself, and was, without exception, tlie 
ugliest and most savage animal of liis kind 1 had ever 
seen. There was not a single point of a strong or a 
fast horse about him. He was as black as charcoal; he 
was named Satan, and viclily did lie deserve the name, 
lie would fly at you, like a dog, with lii* teetli; attempt 
to beat you down with ids fore-feet; and strike round a 
corner at you with his liiml ones. He had beaten ofki 
all tho roughvridors, grooms, and jockeys in tliat jjart 
of tlie country. 

After being in tlie place for a few d.iys, I was asked 
iiy the gentleman, if I tliougiit ’ could miTki nuytliing 
of Satan. I replied, tliat if hr Heat me, he would be the 
only liorso which had ever done so; but still I considered 
liim to bo by far the most savage I bad ever seen. 
‘Try him to-morrow at one o’clock,' said lie. as he 
ti.rued to go away: ‘ I will Imve a few friends witli me 
10 see how you succeed.’ 

I determined, however, to tr.v liini tliat night, and 
witliout any witness to see wUetlier 1 suceeeded or not. 
My room was over the stables, and as tlic moon ilid 
not rise till eleven o’clock, I threw myself upon tlie 
iicdclotlies, and, contrary to my intention, fell asleep. 
tVhen I awoke, it was twelve, the moon was sliining 
brightly, and reudering everything as visible as if it 
were day. 

I went down to the stable with a bridle, prepared for 
the purpose, and a licavily-loaded whip in my hand. I 
knew tliat it would be impossible to saddle him; and, 
indeed, I should be safer on bis bare back, in the event 
of his throwing himself down. I oiKsied tiie stable-door 
gently, and there lie was prone on his side, bis legs and 
neck stretched out, ns 1 have often seen liorses lying 
after sore fatigue. I clapjicd my knee upon jiis liead, 
loosed tlie collar that bound liini, slippeil tin*bit itito 
bis moutli, buckled the tliroat-fnu.d, raised liini lo his 
feet, backed him out, and leaped upon liis b.U'k before 
he had time to get his eyes right oiieiicd. But open 
them now he did, and that with a vengeance; he iiawcd, 
and struck the walls witli Ids fore-feet, till the fire 
fta.shed front the stones; ai^l tlien Jie reared till iio fell 
right back upon tho pavement. I was prepared for' 
this, and slipped off him as he went down, and *lieii 
legped on him ngoin ns ho rose. I had ffot ns yet 
touched him with wliip, bridle, or spur; lint now 1 gave 
him the curb and the spurs at tlie same instant. He 
gave one njad bomid, and then went off' at a rate that 
completely eclipsed the speed of the fleetest horse 1 Iiad 
ever ridden. He could not trot, but his gallop wjs 
iinapproachab^, and consisted in a succession of leaps, 
pcrfoitffid with a premsion, velocity, and strength, 
absolutely betirtldering. 

Ho fattly hvertuifn^ Oil toy preconceived notions of 
a fast horsfc Ou.ho' thtmdor^, till we came under the 
shadow of a flriWood,jaii«t jthon, wlmtlicr out of mischief 
or dread of the d<ii^nes«i ue halted instantaneously, his 
ford-feet so close togetlwthatyou might have put them 


into a bucket. Owing to the depression of his ahnuldcrs 
.—for he liad no more withers than an ass—the way that 
ho jerked down liis head, and ftio suddonuess of th© stop, 
a monkey, altliougli he had been liolcUng on with his 
teeth, must have been unseated. For me, I was pitched 
a long way over his head, but alighted upon a spot so 
soft^and mossy, that it looked as if some kind hand 
had purposely iircpared it for me. Had I been in the 
slightest degree stunned, or unahlc to regain my feet, 
tliat instant lie would have torn ine^:o pieces with ids 
tectliyaiid beaten my mthiglcd body into the curtii with 
bis lioofs. But I at onec iSlirang to my feet, and faced 
liim. I could Iiave escaped by leaping into the wood 
but niyJilood jvas up, niy braii^cloar, and my heart 
gave not one extra pulsation. *Therc he stood upon his 
liiiid-legs nearly upiiglit, beating the air with liis fore¬ 
feet, his moutli open, his upper lip curled, lii.s under one 
i drawn down, liis large M’hitc tectli glancing like ivory 
}* tlie mooiiliglit. sAs soon as he saw me upon my feet, 
he gave a yell .siicli as 1 bad never licard from a horse 
before, save once, and wliicli I believe is never elicited 
from tliat animal, except when under the domination of 
franlie rage or fear. 

'J’hi.s uneartlily cry roused every living thing within 
licaring. *Aii army of rooks, startled from tlieir encamp¬ 
ment in tlie wood, circled and wlicdted between us and 
the moon, sh.ading lier light, and filling the midnight 
air with tlicir discordant screanisT Tliis attracted the 
attention of Satan, and. hriiiging liis fore-feet to tlie , 
•ground, he pricked up ids ears, and listened. I sprang 
forward, seized him by the mane, and vaulted upon ids 
hark. As J stooped forward to gatlier up tlic'reins, 
wliieh were (langliiig from liis liead, lie caught me hy 
tlie cuff'of tlie jacket — luckily it was hut the cuff'! — 
and tore it up to the shoulder, lii.staiitly lie seized me 
again ; Imt this time he succeeded rather better, having 
a small ]iurtiuii of the skin and flesh of my thigh between 
Iii.s teeth. Tlie intense imiu oecasknicd by the bite, or 
ratlier bruise, of a bisrse’s month, can only bo properly 
judged of by tiiose who have felt it. 1 was tlie madder 
of tlie two now; and (ft all animals, an eiirugcd man is 
tlie most dangerous and the nigst fearless. I gave him 
a blow between tlie ears with the end of the wliip; and 
he went do» u at once, stunned and senseless, with his 
legs doubled up under bini, and liis nose buried ill the 
grouiiil. I drew liis fore-legs from under liim, tliat he 
niigiit rise the more readily, and tlien lushed him into 
life. He tiiriieil his liead slowly Amid, andalooked at 
me, and tlieii I saw that the savage glare of his eye was 
nearly quenched, and that, if I could follow up tlio 
advantage J liad gained, 1 slioiild ultimately bo tho 
conqueror. 1 now assisted liim to rise, mofinted him, 
.and struck at once witli wliip and spur. Ho gave a 
few hounds forward, a stagger or two, and then fell* 
lieavily upon ids side. 1 was nearly ujider liim ; 
ever, I did save my distance, altliougli that was all/T 
now began to fci'l*8orry*for him; his wonderful speed, 
had won my respect; and as 1 was far from being 
naturally cruel, wdTip or spur I never us»i catept in 
cases of necessity : so I tlionglit I would alloi^ liim tb 
lie for a few minutes, if lie did not itftline to get up of 
fiiim.self. However, as I hud no faith in the creature,' 
I .sat down upon* him, and watched him intently. He 
lay miAionlcss, with liis eyes shut; and had it not been 
for tho firm and fast beat of liis heart, I should have 
eonsiderccl liim dying from tho effects of the blow; but 
I tho strong pulsation told mo that there was plenty of 
life in him; gnd i suspected that ho was lying quiet, 
meditating misclfief. I was right. Every muscle began 
preseiffly. to ^tiiver with suppressed rage. He opened 
liis ey«, iSid gave me a look, in which fear and fury 
were strangely blended. 1 afti not witliout superstition, 
and for an imtant I quailed undel* that look, as the 
tiiought struck me, that the block, unshapely brute 
before me might actually be the spifitsindicated by his 
name. With a muttered growl at my folly, I threw the 
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flrwn me—lea{)ed up—teized theieins>^with a lash 
and aeiymade him s|nin|F to fals feet—mounted him aa 
he rose, and staruok the t^a into his sides. He reared 
and wheeled; Imt finding that he could not get rid of 
me, and being unable to stand the torture of the spurs, 
which I Ui#i freely (it was no time for mercy 1) ho gave 
two or thrbe plunges, and then bounded away at Chat 
dreadful leaping gedlop —that pace which seemed 
pecollarly his own. I tried to moderate his speed with 
tlie bridle; but found, to my surprise, that I had no 
command over him. I knew al^once that something was 
Wrong, as, with the bit I h&d in his mouth, I ought to 
;,liave had the power to have broken his jawbone. I 
stooped forward to a&ertain the causethe loose curb 
dangling at tlio side of his hbad gave a satisfactory 
explanation. - ■ * 

He had it all his own way now; ho was fairly off 
with mo; and all 1 could do was to bear his lio^ as 
well up as 1 could, to prevent hiiK from stumbling. 
However, as it would have been bad policy to let 
him know how much he was master, I gave him an 
occasional toncli with the spur, as if wishing liim to 
. accelerate his jfflce; and when ho made an extra 
bound, I patted liim on the neck, ns if pleased with his 
performance. • 

A watery cloud*'was passing over tlic.face of the 
moon, which rendered everytliing dim and indistinct, 
as we tore awsy doA a grassy slope; the view termi¬ 
nating in a grove of tall trees, situated upon a rising- 
ground. Beyond the dark outline.of the trees, I saw* 
nothing. 

•As "we neared the grove, Satan slackened his speed : 
this I thought he did with a view to crush me against 
the trunks of the trees. To prevent him from liaving 
time to do this, J struck him with the spurs, and away 
again he went like fury. As he burst througii the 
trees, 1 flung my head forward upon his neck, to pre¬ 
vent myself from B^ing swept off by the lower branches. 
In doing this, the spurs accidentally came in conbict 
with his sides. He gave one tremendous leaiJ forward 
—the ground sank under his feef—tlio horse was throvn 
over his own head—I ivas jerked into the air—and, 
gmid an avalanche of earth and stones, we were liurlcd 
down a perpendicular hank into the brown, swollen 
waters of the Clyde. ^ 

Owing to a bend in the river, tlio force of the current 
was directed against this particular spot, and had 
undermined it; and although strong enough to bear 
a man or a liorsc, under ordinary circumstances, yet 
down at once it thundered under the desperate leap of 
Satan. However, it did not signify, ns nothing could 
have prevented us from surging into tijo water at the 
next bound. 

•• A large quantity of rain had fallen in the upiwr 
-Ji!K.Lbf the shire; and, in consequence, the river was 
fbU thjm bank to brae. I m.s nearly a stranger to 
,the place; indeed, so much ^o, th&.t I had supposed 
we were running from the river. This, combined 
with tha stiddenness of the shock, hnd the ap^arance 
of a tu^id, rapid river—sweeping down trees, brush¬ 
wood, branches, *hay, corn, and straw before it, with 
resistless force —was so foreign to my jdea of the calm,* 
peaceful Clyde, that when I rose to the surface I was 
quite bewildered, and had very serious doubts ns to inv 
own identity. 

I was roused from this state of bewilderment by the 
(norting and splasliing of the horse: he was making a 
bold attempt to scale the pcrpendici%ur bank. Had I 
been thrown into tlie body of the stream, I shou^bave 
been swept away, and the animal must have penshed; 
but In all heavy rapid runs of water, salt or fresfi, th^e 
is ^ termed an edd^ stream, running close in- 
iho;^ inaeontntr/ direction to the mafn body of the 
water. I have seen Higldanders in their boats catch- 
iitf dla the Mream of the Gulf of Corrftvrekin, 
wfiH^ h short dhi&nce erf the main tide, whi(^ had it 


but got the slightest hold on their boat, would have 
swept them wHAtfc^ul Velocity into'the j^ws bf the 
roaring gulf. I "was cau^it%y this eddy, which kejit 
me stationary, and enabled by a strokes, to 
reach the horse’s side. To cross the river, or to land 
hefb, was alike impossible; So I took the reins in 
my right hand, wheeled thef'horse from the bttok, and 
dashed at once with him into the strength of the Mr- 
lent. Away we went, Shtan and 1, in capital spirits, 
both; not a doubt of our e^cting a safe landing ever 
crossing my mind. And the horse evinced his certainty 
upoirlhat subject, by snatching a bite out of a heap of 
hay that floated at Ms side, and eating it as composedly 
ns if he had been in the stable. 

, We soon swept round the high bank that had caused 
our misfortune, and came to a level part of the country, 
wliich was flooded far up into the flelds. I then struck 
strongly out in a slanting direction for the shore, and 
soon had the satisfaction of .finding myself once more 
upon the green turf. Satan shook Mmself, pricked up 
Ills cars, and gave a low neigh. I then stroked Mm, 
and sjmko kindly to him. He returned the caress 
by licking my hand. Poor fellow 1 he had contracted 
a' friendship for me in the water—a friendship which 
terminated only*With his life; and wMch was rendered 
the more valuable, by his never extending it to another 
‘living thing. 

____ _ ** 

' THE GOLD-FEVER IN AUSTRALIA. 
The discoveYy of gold in the new continent has thrown 
the country into a state which well merits examination. 
The same circumstance in California was no interruption 
to progress of any kind. It merely peopled a desert, 
and opened a trade where there was none before; while 
in Australia it finds .on established fonn of civilisation, 
and a commerce flowing in recognised channels. It is 
an interesting task, therefore, to trace' the nature of 
tlie influence exercised in the latter country over old 
pursuits by the new direction of industry; and it is 
with some curiosity we open a mercantile circular, 
dated Sydney, 1st November 1851. This, we admit, 
is a somewhat forbidding document to mere literary 
reader^; but we shall divest its contents of their 
technical form, and endeavour, by their aid, to arrive 
lit some general idea of the re,!! state and prospects 
of the colony. 

Up to the middle of last May, the colonial heart beat 
liigh with lioiie. Trade was good; the pastoral interests 
ifcre flourishing; the country properties, as a matter 
pf cours^ were improving; and the introduction of the 
alpaca, the extended culture of the vine, and the growth 
of cotton, appeared to present new and rich sources Of 
weal til. At tluit moment come the discovery of the Gold 
Fields; and a shock was communicated to the whole in¬ 
dustrial system, which to some people seemed to ^roaten 
^almosf annihilation. The^idea was, that gold-digging 
would swallow up all other pursuits, and the flodcs. 
perish in the wilderness from the want of shepherds. 
Nor was this altogether without foundation; fitr the 
stockholders have actually been conAderable sufi^rers: 
all the industrial projects mentioned have been stopped 
short; and the gold-diggings still continne t6 attract 
t« themselves, as if by a spell, tiie labour Of tine country. 
The panic, however, has now subsided. It il tnah IJiat 
the result is not so bad as was anticipated, MM hopes 
are ^taiained that the evil will go uo fitS^ter. A 
stream of population, it is thought, VfdQ .be directed to 
Australia fhnn abroad, and tite iid^r not demanded 
by gold may suffice for other pursuii*. Up to the date 
of the cirMlar, the value , of gdd tidppbii;; i!t« England 
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from New Sooth Wales haJ been L.2l f,000, and it was 
supposed that about LJSOJtOO morc*e4tained at Bydne}^ 
and in the haadi a£ the tnSiets: 10,000 persona-were 
actually engaged in mining, and 5000 more ^noemed 
otherwise in the business; and as the result of dhe 
exertion? of that multitude, the amount of gold fixed 
arbitrarily' ftjr exportation during the next twelve 
months, is L.2,000,000. * * 

But, On the other hand,*fti the Sydney district alone, 
the trade in wool has alrea^ fallen off to the rjltent 
of several thousand bales—ra Beflcienc^, however, not 
as yet attributed to tlie diminished number of the 
sheep. It is supposed Shat the high rates of lafiou)^ 
will operate oliMy in disinclining the farmers to 
extend their operations; and if this at the same tim^ 
affords them leisure and motive to attend better to tiii* 
state of their clips, it will ultimately have an effect 
rather beneficial than otherwise. Australian -wool has 
hitherto been attainable by foreigners only in the 
English market; b\it it is a favourable symptom that 
two cargoes left Sydney last year direct for llamburg. 
To shew the fhlling off in trade during the gold year, 
it may be mentioned tliat the exports of wool in the 
two previous years were about 52,000 bales; and irf 
1850-1, about 48,000. There was likewise a deficiency 
of about fiOOO casks of tallow, and OOOC hides. 

It is interesting to notice, the* preserve’ meats arc 
sent from New South Wales to the Tieifehbouring 
colonies mid to England in considerable quantities. 
Timber for shipbuilding is rising in estimation in tlie 
English market. Australian wines arc said to be fully 
equal to Rhenish; and a Vineyard Association-lias 
been formed for the purpose of improvement. Wool, 
however, is at present the great stuifie; and tJie Circular 
seems to derive some consolation from 'the idea, that if 
the crop should continue deficient, prices in England 
will probably be maintained. ‘ To anticipate the future 
prices for our staples,’ it says, ‘ in a market open to so 
many influences as that of Great Britain, is almost 
impossible; but it may bo well to point out the causes 
Which are likely to affect their value—we nllucTe more 
especially to wool. Wo have stated that tlie iwoduction 
thereof, in New South Wales, is likely to be cliecked 
by the attraction of the gold-diggings ; and still furtlier, 
by tho gradual abandonment of indifterent or limited 
runs, which formerly supported a large number of 
slieep, but which yrill not pay to work at present prices 
of wool and labour. Therefore, if we bear in Ain ’ thiA 
Australia has famished half of the entire quantity of tlie 
wools imported into Great Britain, and that the English 
buyers have hitherto been purchasing in anticipation 
Of a large annual increase from hence, which for the 
pz^nt, at onyrate, will nipt be fortlicoming, ivt think 
we oced bo under no apprehension of lower prices than* 
the present.* • 

It will be remarked, that this somewhat unfavourable 
report is made at the end of the first six montiis of the 
That kind of gold-seeking, however, which 
uns^tlsts the habits of a population, and represses the 
Otiier of industry, is not likely to endure very 

ItHig m toy country. It must give way in timo %o 
scitothBo Bgtotog, which is as legitimate a business as 
any othir, tod vhieh, hy thfe wealth it circulates, will 
tempt toto into ti^w avenues of industry, and recruit, 
to any, igtent be desirable, tlje supply of 

labour. Wt supply has come in inadequate 

qUtotRiiai W teto! sources; but we have now 

precisely w]^ ^ ooloay waated-«a stream of volun¬ 
tary emigration, wldch, in Bie process of time, when 


skilled labour only cwi be employed; will flood the 
diggings, and its superfluou^portions find their level 
in the other employments afforded by the country. 
That this will take place without the inconvenient^ of 
a transition period, is not to be expected; but, upon the 
wliolo, we look upon tho present depression of the 
legitimate trade of tho colony as merely a temporary 
evil, arising out of circumstances that are destined to 
work well for its eventual prosx»erity, j 

The same process, it should be observed, has already 
been gone through in Gkli^rnia. The lawless adven¬ 
turers who rushed to the gold-fields from all parts of 
the world subsided gradually into order from meru 
motives*of seW-preserjfationj; And as tho precious 
metal disappeared from the surface, nndtitudes were } 
driven by necessity or policy into employments more 
^munerative tlian digging. The large mining popula- 
^n—the producers of gold—became tho consumers of 
goods; markets bf all kinds wore opened for their 
supply; emporia of trade rose along the coast; and a 
country tiiat so recently was‘almost a desert, now pro¬ 
mises to become one of the groat marts of tlie commerce 
of the world. If tiiis lias been the Sase in California, 
tlie process will ho much easier in Australia, wliere the 
rudiments of various businesses ^glready exist, and 
where tlio staple articles of produce are such as can 
liardly he puslied to a. superfluous^extent. 

The true calamity, however, under which tlie fixed 
^colonists, tlie producers of tiie staples, suppose them- < 
selves to suffer, is the change occasioned in the price of 
labour by the golden prospects of the diggings. On 
tliis question there is always considered to lie tAo 
antagonistical interests - that of the employers, and that 
of the employed; the former ooiitending for the uiini- 
nium, and the latter for the iiiaxiiiium rate. But this 
is a fallacy. The interest of the two is identical; and 
for these obvious reasons, that if Tinges he too high, 
tlie capitalist must cease to produce and to employ; 
and if too low, the Working population must sink to 
tlie position of unskilled labourers at home, and even¬ 
tually bring about that very state of society from which 
cmigratiun is souglit as an estape. In supposing their 
interests to he antagonistical, the one party reasons as 
badly as the other; liut, somehow, there always attaches 
to tlie bad reasoning of the employed a stigma of 
criminality, from wliieh tliat of the other is free. This 
i.s unjust enough in England, but Id Australia it is ridi¬ 
culous. A capitalist goes out, provided wit# a sum so 
small as to he altogether useless at homo as a means 
of pornianeiit sujiport, hut wliich, in tlie colony, he 
expects, with proper management, to place j^im for tho 
rest of ills life in a position of almost fabulous pros¬ 
perity. These cheering views, liowever, he confines 
his own class. The measure of his happiness will ndr 
be full unless he can find cheap labour, as w«ila«pa 
magnificent retu^s. ^or this desideratum he will 
make any sacrifice, ife will take your paupers, your*: 
felons—^our ratligsnakcs ; anything in tlje shiw of a i 
drudge, who will toil for mere sub8istoncc,*aud%'ithoat I 
one of the social compensations wi%;h rendor toil in i 
.England almost endurable. 

We are iicvcw sorry to liear of the Mgh pries of 
labourjn countries where the employers live in ease 
and Independence; and we join heartily In the counsel 
to the higher class of working-men in this country 
given by Mr Burton in his EndgraM's Manual —‘ neveii 
to confound a lar^ labour-market with good sources of 
employment.* lit does hot appear to us to be one of 
the h^t of the benefits that will accrue aft^r convales- 
oence yom the gold-fever in Australia, the higher value 
the employed will set upoi^ their labour. We cannot 
reason from |he SkigUtb standard, .which has not been 
deliberately fixed, but forced upon us by compeUtient, 
exccssi)fe population, pubUc burdqp^ and the neces¬ 
sities of social posKaon. In a new country, however, 

} where all these circumstances are absent, and wbifiier 
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emplojjcra and employed resort alike for the purpose of and bawled to «he postilion to proceed. lie was 
bettering their eonditiom we should like to see tradi- evidently afraid (to^ove, la a few minutes a crowd 
tiOUB cast aside, and theuabric of society erected on a began to collect around ns^ntfd, in less than a quarter 
new basis. .of an hour half the inhabitants of the .place had 

___nssomblcd^iu front of the inn. The-noise'of a perfect 

■ovTTJortuT A T A «(■ TXT TJTiiTtJOT A BaM succecded in an instant to the dull silence of 

BUBGOMASTLIl LAW IN PKUSSIji^. ^ I gathered from the vehement 

On turning Out, and then turning over, a mass of old disputes tliai arose on all sides, th.at the populace 
papeVs which had lain packcil up in a heavy mail-trunk were about equally dividsd into two parties. The more. 
for a period of m6re than forty years, I came the other .reasonable portion were fbr gilowing us to proceed on 
day upon a little bundle of deatameuts in legal German our journey, and this would perhaps have been permitted. 


BUBGOMASTEIl LAW IN PBUSSIA. 

__ A__f_ J, _A _-T aS__._ a_ ! ____ __' 


manuscript, the sight of wliicli set me, old as I am, 
a laughing involuntarily, and brosigbt back in full force 


hod Itot my coippanlou, pn'understanding what was the 
matter, burst into an uncontrollable fit of laughter, and 


*to my memory the tireumstnnccs whk'h I !un about repeated the offensive word, accompanying it -with a 
briefly to relate. A strange tiling is tfiis memorv, by declkratiun in Preiicli, wliich many of the bystanders 


briefly to relate. A strange tiling is tfiis memorv, by 
the way, and strangely moved by trifles to the exercise 
of its marvellous power. For more than thirty years 


^declaration in French, which many of the bystanders 
understood, that he considered it generally applicable. 
The landlord of the inn no\Vcumc forth, and after a not 


—for the average ixniod that .suifltvs to change the very energetic attempt to conciliate the ostler, who 
generation of man upon earth—had< this preposterous refused to.forego his detcrmiuatipn to obtain legal 
adventure, and everything connected -with it, lain redress, invited us to alight and resume our quarters in 
dormant in some se.sled-iap cavity of niy brain, when the inn. This we were compelled to do, to escape the 


the bare sight of the little bundle of small-sized German 
foolscap, with its<raggcd edge.s and blotted ofiicial pages, 
has set the wbulc paltry dr.ini9, with all its digiiitiorl 
performers, in motion before tlic retina of my mind’s 
eye rvith all the reaiity of the 00111.11 oceurrenee. 


annoyance of the crowd; and the carriage being boused 
under a shed, the horses returned to the stable. Wo 
liad not Iieeii three minutes in the inn before the police 
appeared to tak*. me into custody, and march me off to 
durance vile. By this time 1 began to see that the 


It was in the spring or early siftniner of the year ^.'liargo, and the dilemma into which it liad led us, was 
180(1, that, in the cai#.u!ity of comiianion and interpreter no joke. 1 miglit pcrliaps have bribod.the scoundrel 
to a young nobleman who was making the tour of a ho preferred it, and have sent away the police with a 


(iermany, 1 was travelling on the high-road from Mag-* 
deburg to Berlin. We rolled .along in a stout Knglish 
carriage drawn by German post-horses, and having left 
Magdeburg after an early breakfast, stopiK-d at a small 
neat town, some ciglitceu or twenty miles 011 our route 


gratuity; but I felt as little disposed to do that as to go 
to pri-son. t rcfusiil to leave the inn, xirotostcd against 
the jurisdfbtii/U of their absurd laws o\ er strangers, and 
at length, with the assistance of my companion, and a 
good deal of tlireatening talk, succeeded in qjecting the 


—my pfltron intending to remain there for an hour or two ijolice functionaries from the room. They kej)t 
two, in the lioiie of being rejoined by a friend wlio li.id watch, however, at the door, and planted sentinels at 


promised to overtake us. lie prdered refreslinient, 
and sat down and«]>artook of it, while I, not choosing 
to XMirticip.ite, seated myself in yie recess of an old- 
fashioned window, and kept my eyes fixed upon our 
travelling-carriage, from which »!ie wearied liorses laid 


the windows, to i>revent an ignominious flight that way. 

Ill the meanwhile, thew'hole town was in commotion, 
and everybody was liurryiiig towards the ruMavs, or 
lowji-liall, where it was plain enough that preparations 
were making for putting me immediately upon my 


been removed, and which stood hut a few paces from trial. 1 saw tlie old l/nryermeister go waddling liy in 


whore X sat. At tlic einl of an honr, iny patron having 
satisflc<l ills ai)petitc, declined to wait any longer, and 
IJroposed that wc should proceedNon our journey. It 
was my oiRce to discharge all acmints, and of eour.se 
to check any attempt at peculation wliieh might be 
made. I .summoned the innkcci>cr, who.se ju.st demand 
was soon paid, and ordered the iioises to bo put to. 
, 'niis was done in a few minutes, and the stnhlc-man, 
as we walked out to tlio carriage, came forward and 


his robe of ofliec, accompanied by a crowd of nondescript 
officials, with one of whom my villainous-lobking adver¬ 
sary was ill close confabulation. In a short space of 
time, n. hand of very scurvy-looking police, plainly 
vamiiwl up for the occasion, made its appearance; and 
one of the hand entering the room without cere¬ 
mony, presented me with a summons, couched in legal 
diction, citing me to ajipenr instantly before the com¬ 
mission then sitting, to answer an indictment preferred 


presented bis little bill. As I ran it liasiily over Ixifore against me by Karl Gurtler, Supernumerary Deputy 
paying it, I saw that the rascal had charged for services Road Inspector of the district, whose honourable eha- 
which be liad not rendered. With the design of making factor I l^id unjustly and wantonly assailed and deterio* 


' which he liad not rendered. With the design of making 
llic most of a chancc-custoiner, he had put down in his 
KetSu nt a charge for greasing tl^e wliecls of the carriage. 
Now, as I had never taken mj- eyes* from the carriage 
‘•during the whole period of our 8 ta 3 -, I could'iiot be 
■ deceived in yie conviction that this was a fraud. Tmo, 
it was the merest trifle in the world; but the fellow wlio 


rated b.v tlie up]>licatiun of the scandalous and defama¬ 
tory term, schurke. 'I'licre was notliing for it lint to 
obey the mandate; and accordingly, requesting the 
bearer to convey my compliments to tlie assembled 
council, and to say that 1 would have the honour of 
attending them in a few «minutcs, 1 dismissed him, 

_:__r jtu 


wanted fo exact was the model of an ugly, impudent, Lcvidcntly sootlied with rny courteous reception. I did 


and barefaced rogue, and therefore I resolved not to pay < this witli a view of getting rid of the posse comitatus, in 
him. Throwing him the money, minirs the attcmiited whose conipany I did not much relish tlu> idea of being 
imiiosition, I told him to consider himself fortuu#e that escorted as a prisoner. My politeness, however, had 
he had got that, which was more than such a rogue— not the anticipated effect, as, upon emerging from tlie 
schurke was the word 1 used—deserved. ^ inn, we found the whole squad waiting at tim'door as a 

‘ Do you call mo a ro|^e ? ’ said he. sort of body-guard, to make sure of our aU^ndance. 

‘Certainly; a rogue is your right Jwme,’ I replied, On arriving at the rathhaus, wideit was crammed to 
and sprang into ^x arriage, ’ • o^flowiiig with all the inhabitants of tlie place who 

• ‘that is against the law.Allans could possibly wedge tiicmselves into it, wi^ was 

Felde r, to the postilion, ‘Ichftrge ynu not cleared for us through the crowd to the keaUyrhich 

to raOj^iMgracs may be led back to Uie stable: the had Jieen considerately allotted for u«, i» front of tlio 
called me a rogue# Stiefel, run tribunal. A more cirtraordinary bench of justice Was ^- 


expr^sion. 
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in the meshes' of some (intiquated llw, -was doomed 
to aclniinister in some measure t^tlieir need bjr the 
payment of a penalty aira ^»st8. TBo fat old fellow 
.who presided as Judge, and ^neath whose robe of oflSco 
an unctuous leathery surtout was all too visiitlo, peered 
in vain through a pair of massive horn-spectacles Rito 
a huge ^mber-swathed v%lumo in search of the act, 
the provisions of which I had violated. At length, the 
schoolmaster—a meagre. pUhsive-looking scarecrow^ 
industriously patched all nvcr—came to his assistance, 
turned over the ponderous code by which thoJittle 
community were governed, lanj having, rummagwl out 
the law, and the clause under the provisions of which I 
had been so summarily arrested, handed it to the (jjerk, 
who I shrewdly suspecSed to be nothing more or* lesij 
than the village barber, lie, at the counnand of the 
judge, read it aloud for the information of all present^ 
arid for ray especial admonition. From the contents, W 
appeared to have been decreed, how long ago 1 had no 
means of judging, that, for the better sustentation of 
goofl inornls and good-breeding, and ibr tlic prevention 
of quarrelling, or unseemly and abusive conversation, 
any person who should call or designate any other 
person in the said town by the name of thief, villain, 
rascal, rogue (schurke), cheat, chaflatan, impostor, 
wretch, coward, sneak, suborner, slanderer, tattler, and 
sundry other titles of ill-repute, which I cannot recofe. 
lect now, aii(t could not render into English were I to 
recall them, should, upon eouqdaint of tlic person 
aggrieved, and upon proof of the oti'ence by the evidence ’ 
of worthy and truth-spooking mosses, no a.iierced in 
such pen.alty, not exceeding a certain sum. as in the 
estimation of tlie presiding magistrate sliould he lield 
to be n proper compensation for the injury to his 
reputation snffered by the plaintiff. AVlten tlic clerk 
drew breath at the trad of the long-winded elanse, I 
inquired if the law in question made no counter-pro¬ 
vision for cases wliich might occur wlicre, the abusive 
term being richly deserved, it could he no crime to 
apply it. The schoolmaster, who, despite his jiatebed 
habilinicnts, was a clever fellow, at once answered my 
question in the negative, and justified the omission of 
any such provision by coutraverting tlic position I liad 
.advanced upon moral grounds. Tliis lie did in a speecli 
of some length, and with remarkable ingenuity and 
good sense; proving—to the satisfaction of hit fellow- 
townsmen at least - that to taunt a nialef.ictor openly 
with his misdeeds, was not tlie way to reform him, while 
it was a sure mode of producing a contrary re.sult; and 
w'inding up with an nssurance, that the law w.as a gotxl 
law, and perfect in all its parts ; and that if 1 lind 
snflered wrong, I niigiit obtain at tlicir liands redress 
as readily and with as inueli facility as my aptagonist. 

I had nothing to reply to this, and the pioceedinjis 
went on in due form. Without being sworn the 
plaintiff was called upon to state iris case, which lie did 
with an elaborate circumlocution .altogctlier without a 
parallel in my experience. He dctiiiled the wiiolc 
history of his life—-from Iris birtli, in Wolfonbilttel, up 
to his seven years’ service^rin the army; then lillonod 
his whole military career; and after that, his son ic# 
under the iwp-inspector, which was rewarded at length' 
by the gratification of his honest ambition,- in his 
appointment as supernumerary deputy road insiK'ctor 
of tlw district. He. enlarged upon the service he had 
ren^red to, and the honours he had received from, his 
country; and then put it to his judges to decide 
whether, as a public officer, a soldier, and a mamol 
briponr, he^eould submit to be atigraatisod as a schurke, 
without appealing to the laws of his Fatherland to 
vin^ctite nls' diameter. Of course it was not to lie 
ttiorigbt of. Ha flien ^totalled the circumstances ef the 
omult I had maoe' hk character, forgetting to 
mention, hoVrever, the p^vqeation he had given by the 
fraudulent charge fijri gteasirig. Having finished his 
perottitlon, he proceeded to call witnesses to the fact of 


the abuse, and cited Hans Felder, our postilion, to be 
first c.xamined. ilnns, who had heard every ayllable 
that passed, was not, howeve^ so manageable a sulu'oot 
as the plaintiff expected to find him. Wlietlier, like 
Toby Allspice in the ploy, he ‘ made it a rule never 
to disoblige a customer;’ or whether, which was not 
unjjkely, lie owo<l Karl Gurtlcr a grudge, cither for 
stopping him on his route, or for some previous dis¬ 
agreement with that conscientious jiublic functicftiary; 
or whether, wliich was likeliest of* all, ho feared to 
compromise his claim far trinhjdd from the highborn, 
gracious gentlemen be IinH the honour of driving, I , 
eamiot pretend to dofemrinc. ('ertaiii it is, that when 
hroughtk to tlif bar, he had heard nothing, and seen* 
nothing, mid knew iiothtiig, .aiM could recollect nothing, 
and Siiy imtliing, about the business in liand; and 
jlotliiiig but notbiiig eoiild be got out of liim by a single 
'rn'milier of tlie beneli, thoiigli all ttaik Irim in hand by 
iWrns. He was iinally sent down, lly this time, so 
dilatory had been the proceedings, the sun was sinking 
in the we.st. My eoinpairion,* weary of the jiroseeutor's 
long story, had witlidniwm to tlie inn to order dinner. 
As the second witness was alxnit to give his testimony, 
a note was Iiandod to the old Imrgi’nucistcr, who, liav- 
ing given it a glance, immediately adjourned the court 
till the ne.xt morning at nine o’cMck. The assembly 
broke up, and, retimiing to the inn, T found that the 
proceedings had liecii stojipcd by*(he landlord, to save 
the reputation of iris cookery, which would have been 
‘ endangeved bad tlie dinner waited much longer.* 
Having first consulted iny fellow-traveller, ho had 
despatched directions to the judge to adjourn ilio 
case till the morrow, who, like a good and obliging 
neigiibour. liad .accordingly done so. 

The little town was unusually alive and excited that 
evening. Karl Giirtler was the centre of an admiring 
circle, \\ ho soon enveloped him in tlic incense of their 
inccrselmums. He held a large Icaie in the common 
room of the inn, vjicrc a succession of very terrific 
battle-songs kei>t ns up to a late hour, as it was of no 
use to think of slnmM*r during tlioir explosion. 'I'lio 
next morning, .at the appoin^J liour, the proecedings 
recommenced, and the renxainder of the witnesses weioj 
examined at full length. It was in vain tliat I offered 
to jileiid guilty, and pay the penalty, whatever it might 
be, so tliat we might be allowed to proceed on our 
journey. I was solemnly reminded, tliat it was not for 
me to interrupt the course of juiffiee, but to await its 
decision with patieiiec. 1 saw they were oetemiined 
to prevent our departure as long us possiiile ; and, 
judging that tlic only way to assist in the completion 
of the unlucky business, was to interpose «o obstacle 
to its natural course, I henceforth held my peace, con¬ 
juring my companion on no account to give directioug|[« 
for dinner. After a sitting of nearly seven h ours on 
tlic second day, wlien every tiring that could bo IBJSWT* 
into connection irith tlio silly affair had been said and 
rcilcriftcd ten times over, the notary in attendance reodT 
over hk condensed report of the whol% lut^ I was 
called upon for my defence. 1 told them plainly that 
I did not clioose to make any,; tliatW whs sifik of the 
company of fools; that since it was a crime to speak 
the trutli in thBir good town, I was willing to pay tlio 
penal for so dviing. for the privilege of leaving It; 
that I was astonished and disgusted at the spcctado of 
a compajiy of grave men siding with such a beggarly 
raitl/er (1 believed that term was not proscribed in their 
precious statute) as Ivarl Gurtlcr was, and taking 
advantage Ilf tm? law, of which a stranger mnst necos- 
sariljhbe ignorant, to obstruct him' on his journey,*anJ 
levy » contribution on hU purse; and I added, finally, 
for I had talked myself linto an angry mood, that 
if the farce*were not immediately brought to a con¬ 
clusion, I should despatch my friend for&witli to 
Berlin^ and lay a report of their paoqecdings before the 
British ambassador. I could perceive sinnetlring like 
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cQQstenuttioa in the broad Tiaag^ of the burgeitneister terrible deTast«tk>i», aod made many settlements, 
Oa I oonclnded my harangue; but without attempting almost excliulr^ on the eastern ooast. Unally, as is 
to answer it, the Solons «n the bencsh laid their heads well known, we Eaff a brief succession of Danish kings 
together, and after a muttaring of a few minatcs’ in England, including the magnonimons Canute. When,, 
duration, the schoolmaster pronounced the sentence of we look at the quiet people now inhabiting Denmark 
the cou^ which was, that I should indemnify the and Norway, we are at a loss to. underttand whence 
plaintiff to the amount of one dollar, and pay the (psts came or where resided tlmt spirit of reckless daring 
of the proofings, which amounted to three moreV I which inspired such a system of conquest, or how it 
could scarce forl^ar laughing at the mention of a sum pame so completely to dje out; but the explanation is, 
SO ludlmus. Eileen riiillings for penalty and costs of that the Northmen of those dejs were heathens, animated 
a trUl which had lasted neafly two days 1 I threw by a religion which made them utterly ind^ferent to 


down the money, and was* hastening from the court, 
'When the notary called upon^mo to stop for one 


dan^r. Whenever they Jjecame Christiaidsed, they 
began to appreciate life'like other men, and cea^, of 


■moment, while he cmtduded his report of th^ case, to course, to be the troubiers they had once been. Mr 
whicli, it appeared, thei* lawst gave m6 a valid claim. Wofsaae draws a line from liondon to Chester—^the 
I took the papers, and crammed them intq m j valise, ^ine of the great Koman rood (Watling Street)—to frie 


in the hasty packing which took place so soon as I got north of which the infusion of Scandinavian ;^p\4ation 
-book to my companion. In a quarter of an hour, we is strong, and their monuments abundant. A vast 
were on our road towards Berlin, having been taught number of names of places in that part of the island 
a lesson of politeness, even towards rogues, at the are of Danish origin—all ending in iy, which in Danish 
expense of a stoppage of more than thirty hours on our signifies a town, as Whitby (the Wliite Town), Derby 
route. 1 have no recollection how the papers found . (Dcornby, the town of Deer), Kirby (the church town), 
tlieir way into yie old trunk from which they were '&c.—all ending in thwaiie, which signifies an isolated 
lately unkennelled. They arc now before me, and piece of laud—all ending in tkorpe (Old Northern, a 
consist of nearly fifty sides of small foolscap, written collection of heuses separated from some principal 


in a bold legal hand, aflTording a unique specimen of estate)—all ending in nces, a promontory, and ey or Se, 
the cheapness of law amongst a coumiunity who, it is .an island. To/i, a field; wit/i, a forest; bede, a stream* 
to be supposed, had but little demand for it. let; tarn, a roountain-lako; force, a waterfall; gartA, a 

A few short months after this event, and the little large farm; tix/c, a valley; and ye//, a mountain, are all of 
‘ town where it took place had something else to thinkJ" them common elements of names of places in England, 
of. The ill-advised step of the Prussian government, north of tlieMinc above indicated, and all are Seandi- 
wjjo, relying ujwn the aid of Ilussia, declared war navian terms. The terminations iy, thwaite, and thorpe, 
against Napoleon, brought the devastating hordes of are still common in Denmark. 


republican France among them. The battle of Jena 
placed the whole kingdom at the foot of the conqueror; 


Mr Worsaae found many memorials of the Northmen 
in London: for example, the ehurcli of St Clement’s 


and few towns suffered more, comparatively, tlmn the Danes, where this people had their burial-place; the 
little burgh which, by the decree of a very doubtful name Southwark, which is ‘unmistakably of Danish 
sort of justice, ho^,mulcted me in penalties for calling or Norwegian origin;’ St Olave’s Church ^ere, and 


a very ill-favoured rogue by his right name. even Tooley Street, which is a corruption of the name 

----1-of that celebrated Norsk saint; but, above aU; in the 

TWAr-irq nw 'mv iiAVwq *TMn xnuwT/r'TAxq that ‘the highest tribunal in the city has retained 
TRACES 01 THE DANES AISD hOKWEDIANS <ji,j northern name “Hueting.”’ 

IN ENGLANIJ. The fact is, that about the time of Cauute, the Danes 

Mn J. J. A. WoKSAAE, a conspicuous member of that predominated over tho rest of the population of 
brilliant corps of northern anliij^uaries wlio have of London. Mr Worsaae was not able to trace the 
late given a new wing to history, travelled through the Danish, face or form as a distinct element in the 
Uni*»i Kingdom in 1846-7, on a eommi.ssion from his population. In going northward, however, he 


sovereign .the king of Denmark, to make inquiry ^ find that the prevaihng phyrio^omy 

J . , • , ^ ^ was of a northern character: ‘ The form of tho face 1* 

respiting the monuments and momonals of he Danes broader, the cheek-bones project a little, the n^ i* 
and Norwegians, wluch might still he extent in these somewhat flatter, and at times turned a Httle upwardf; 
islands, 'jjho result of his investigations appeared in a the eyes and hair are of a lighter colour, and even 
concise volume, which has been translated into English, deep-red hair is far from being uncommon. The people 
published by Mr Murray in a handsome style, being not v/iry tali in stature, but usually more compact 
nttlustrated by numerous wood-cuts.* It is a work and strongly built than their countrymen towards the 
.^4:iia)E.we would recommend to the attention of all who south. The Englishman himself seems to acknowledge 
&el any interest in our early )nstory, as calculated to that a difference is to be found in the ^pearanoe of the 
•-afford them a great gratification. One is surprised to inhabitants of tho northern and southern counties; at 
find in how great a degree the Northmen .affected least, one constantly hears in England, when red-haired, 
Britain r what an infosion of Scandinavian blood there compact-built men with luYMtd faces are ^ken of: 
is in 01 * population; i^ow many traces of their pre- .“They must certainly be from Yorks^rej’^a S(*t of 
dominancy survive in names of places and in more admission that light hair, and toe jnoad peculiar il*m 
tan^ble monuments. Mr Worsaae writes with a warm of toe face| belong mostly to toe north of England 

feeling towards his country and her historica^reini- people. In toe midland, mid esperially in the 

nisoences, but without allowing it to carry Mm into any northern part of England, I saw every monient, and par- 

extravagances. He is everywhere clear and simple— ticularly in toe rurw districts, faces exactly reiemhuag 
sometimes rises iuto eloquence; knd alw^s msplays a those at home.- Had I met toe some persoai is Dsnssurk 
dose and searching knowledge of Ms subject. or Norway, it would never hasm entered nfy mind 

^From the end of the eighth centurjltill the time of thly were fmeignms. Now and toen I alao met wiffi 
^hdr^onmm CloMseat, the restlesa chiefs of Deihiark some whose taller growth and toarner featured tssdsiiM 
^ ^<’'^^RPiP>butinually in toe practice of making me of the inhabitants of South Jiitkndi <* ibsoiiA^ and 
piratic^^Hptious to <»V shores. They committed particularly of Angels; diatricta iff Des&mrlE sdiieh 
—- ..... . ■ nrat awit coloniata to England. - '.to- sot' .aafy to 

A a. Wofia—. Par. s.a.A.. lwmLobAa hwi- toeir itotaila mdy by the ^oi nor dane I implicitly 

^ Ikniwr*. X/ondous Murray. MW. OGUcIuto thiit tile ftboT^XiaiXMftd oMw Z b&vo 
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tnet with penons descended in a direct^e from tlie cdd 
Northman. I adduce it only as a staking fact, which 
will not escape the atteiiMon of at^east any observant 
^ Scandinavian traveller,' thm the inltabitants of the 
north of Ei^lond bear, on the whole, more than those 
of any other part of that country, an unmistakable 
persom^reaemblanoe to thp Danes and Norwegians.' 

Scandinavian Words abound in the popular language 
of those districtS4 i On ent^ying a house there, one 


will find the housewife 


utting 
ca suoe 


with her roci (Dan., 


Eng., reel or yam-winder) aside, whilst standing by 
her back-bword (Dan., ^agtbdrd; Eng., baking-bftirdj 
she is about to knead dough (Dan., Deig), in order to 
make the oaten-bread commotdy used in those parts, at 
times, also, barley-bread; for clap-bread (Dan., Khppt^ 
brSd, or thin cakes l)eaten out with the hand), she lays 
the dough on the clap-board (Dan., Kla/g)ebord.') One 
will also find the bord-claith spread (Dan., Bordkhzde ; 
Eng. table-cloth); the peojde of tlio house then sit on 
the hank or hink (Dan., Buenk; Eng., bench), and cat 
Aandorn (Eng., afternoon’s repast), or, tis it is called in 
Jutland and Fiinen, Onden, (dinner.> Tlic ciiiiuney 
(loi’vcr) stands in the room; which name may perhaps 
be connected with the (Scandinavian Ij/re (Icelandic^ 
^ori) —namelfr, the smoke-hole in tlie mof or tliafcU 
(thack'), out of wliicl), in oideii times, before houses had 
regular cliimneys and “lofts" (Dan., Jjoft; Eng., roof,’ 
an upper room), the smoke f*- • A or reik, Tlan., Hi!g) 
loft the dark (mirk or murk, Dan., Morlc) room. Within 
is the bower- or boor (Eng., bed-chamber), in D.anish, 
Bull/': as, for instance, in the old Dnnisli word .Jomfru- 
bnur (the maiden’s chamber), and in the inodoni word 
I'uilebuur (the pantry.)’ 

Mr Worsaae only speaks the truth when ho remarks 
how the name of the Danes has been impressed on the 
English mind. ‘ Legends about the Danes are,’ lie says, 

‘ very much disseminated among tlio people, even in 
tiic south of England, 'rhere is scarce a parisli tliat 
lias not in some way or another preserved the remem¬ 
brance of them. Sometimes, they arc recorded to liave 
burned churches and castles, and to liave destroyed 
towns, whose inhabitants were put to the sword; 
sometimes, they are said to have burned or cwt down 
forests ; here arc shewn the remains of largo cartlien 
mounds and ibrtifications wliicli they erected; there, 
again, places are pointed out wlierc bloody battles wore 
fought with them. To tliis must be added the names 
of places—as, the Danes-walls, tlie Danish forts, the 
Dane-Jield, the Dane-forest, the fJanes-banks, and many 
Others of the like kind. Traces of Danish castles and 
ramparts are not only found in the soutiicrn iiid south¬ 
eastern parts of England, hut also quite iu the south¬ 
west, in Devonshire mid Cornwall, where, under the 
name of Castelton Dank, they are particularly found 
on the sea-coast.' In the clu^-cliffs, near Ufflngton, in 
Berkshire, is carved an enormous figure of a liorse, 
more than 300 feet in length; which, the toinmon 
people say, was executed in commemoration of a 
victory that Khig Alfred gained over the Danes ir liiut' 
neighbourhood. On the heights, near Eddihgton, were 
Shewn not Ifing since the intrenchments, which, it was 
asserted, the Danes liad throivn up in the battle with 
Alflred. On the plain near Ashdon, in Essex, where it 
wn4 fonh^y tliought that the battle of Ashingdon liad 
tnk^ are to be seen some large Danish barrimrs 
whli^ v^ere -Ioag, but erroneously, said to contain me 
bones of the Danes who had fallen in it. The so- 
palled (Smtbuctts ebuhs'), which has red 

bOj^AMi is said In England tosliave 

germinattfd the fidlen Danes, and 

Ik therefore alio DtmtiMl and Dmewort. It 
flourishes foe n^^boufoood of Warwick; 

where it is said to ha^ ai^ been dyed 


by, the blood shed there, when Canute the Crept took 
and destroyed the town. , 

‘ Monuments, tlie origin tf which is in reality un¬ 
known, are, in the popular traditions, almost constantly 
attributed to the Danes. If the spade or the plougn 
brings ancient arms and pieces of armour to light, it is 
rare that the labourer does not suppose them to ha’ve 
beftnged to that people. But particularly if bones or 
joints of unusual size are found, they are at once con¬ 
cluded to bo the remains of tlie gigdntic Danes, whose 
immense bodily strength and never-failing courage had 
BO often inspired their forefathers with terror. For 
though the Englishman has stories about tlie cruelties 
of the igicieiit^Danes, their barbarousness, their love of 
drinking, and otlier vk'cs, lie lias still preserved no 
sliglit ijegree of respect for Danish bravery and Danish 
acliicvemcnts. “ As liravo as a Dane,” is said to have 
an old phrase iu England ; just as “ to strike like 
Ot.Dane” was, no+^long since, a proverb at Home. Even 
in our days, Englislimen readily acknowledge that the 
Danes lire tlie “best sailora oii the continent;’’ nay, 
even that, tliemselvcs of course oxcepted, they are 
“ the best and biuvost sailors in all foe world.’’ It is, 
tlierefore, doubly natural that Englisli legends should 
dwell with singular partiality on the memorials of the 
Danes’ overthrow. Even the popsilar ballads reviv^ 
and glorified tlie victories of tlie English. Down to 
tlie very latest times was lieartl iu Ilolmcsdale, in 
Surrey, on tlio borders of Kent, a song about a battle 
• which the Danes liad lost there in tli# lentil century.’ * 

In our own iiortlieru land, tlie Nortlimcn committed 
as many devastations, and made nearly as many settfe- 
mouts, as in Englaml. 'i'he Orcadian Islands formed, 
indeed, a Norwegian kingdom, which was not entirely 
at an end till the tliirtecnth century. In that group, 
and on the adjacent coasts of Caitliiiess and Suther- 
laiulshires, the appearance of the people, the names of 
jilacos, and the tangible nionunionta speak strongly of 
a Scandinavian inhesion into tlie population. Some¬ 
times, between the early Celtic people still speaking 
tlieir own language, «id the descendants of the Nor¬ 
wegians, a surprisingly defljiito line can bo drawn. 
'I’lie i.sland of Harris is x>oascssed for tlie most part by 
a set of Celts, ‘small, dark-haired, and in general very 
ugly;’ hut at tlie northern point, called ‘ the Ness,’ we 
meet with people of an entirely different appearance. 

‘ Noth the men ami women have, in generid, lighter 
hair, taller figure.s, and far liaftdsomcr giatures. I 
visited several of tlicir cabins, and found myself sur¬ 
rounded by physiogiioinies so Norwegian, that I could 
liave faneicsl myself in Scandinavia itself, if the Gaelic 
language now spoken by the people, and’thoir wretched 
dwellings, had not reminded me that I was in one of 
tliose poor districts in tlie north-west of Europe wh^if^ 
the Gaels or Celts are still allowed a scanty ex istence, i 
The houses, as in Shc^and, and partly in Orkriiy!''ll8" 
built of turf and unlicwti stones, with a wretched straw 
or heather roof, held together by ropes laid across th^ 
ridge of the house, and fastened with Fionas <tt foe 
ends. The houses are so low, tliat one may oft«i see 
foe children lie playing on the sidefof foe rdof. The 
family and the cattle dwell in foe same apartmenti itod 
the fire, bumiefe freely on the floor, fills the house trifo 
a thijfe smoke, which slowly finds its way cut of foe 
hole in foe roof, 'rhe sleeping-places are, as usual, 
holes in side-walls. 

‘It is but a little while ago that the inhabitants of ■ 
the Ness, who arc said to have preserved ffdnt tradi-. 
tions of their ^origin from Lochlin—called alao in 
Irela'kd, Lochlan—or foe North, regarded.foemselves 
as being of'better descent than t^ir neighbours the 
Gaels. The descendanta 0 $ the Norwegians a«b|ifoa or 
never contracted marriage with •natives of a more 
southern part of foe isla^, but formed among them¬ 
selves a separate oommuidty, distinmiifoed even by a 
peculiar costume, entirely di&rent mom foe Highland 
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THE MUSICAL SEASON. 

‘ The English nre not a musical people.’ The dictum 
long sRmd unquestioned, and, in general estimation, 
unquestionable. All the world had agreed upon it. 
There could bo no two opinions: we hod no nation.al 
airs; no national taste; no national appreciation of 
sa'cet sounds; musically, we were blocks! At length, 
however, the creed began to he c.alled in question— 
were we so very insensible? If so, considering the 
amount of niftsic actually listened to every year in 
London and the provinces, we were stra .gcly given to 
an amusement which yielded us ne plcasuse : we were 
continually imposing on ourselves the direst and 
dreariest of tasks; we were tormenting ourselves with 
symiihonics, and lacerating our patience witli sonatas 
and rondos. What was the motive ? Hypocrisy was 
very generally assigned. Wc only aHected to love 
music. It was intellectual, spiritual, in all respects 
creditable to onr moral nature, to be able to appreciate 
Mozart and Beethoven, and so we set up for eomioisseurs, 
and martyrised ourselves that Europe iniglit think us 
musical. Is there more truth in this theory than tlie 
-ilher? Hypocrisy is not generally so lasting as the 
musical fervour has proved itself to be. A fashion is 
the alTair of a season; a mania goes as it came; hut 
regularly and steadily, for inrnj’ years bacl?, luis 
musical appreciation been progressing, and as regularly 
have tho opportunities for hearing good music of all 
kinds liecn extending. 

Take up a daily newspaper, published any time 
between April and August, and range your eye down 
the third or fourth column of tiic first page—^'hat an 
endless array of announcements of music, vcHal -nd' 
instrumental! Music for the classicksts; music fort lie 
crowd; symphonies and sonatas; ballads and polkas; 
harmonic societies; choral societies; melodists’ clubs; 
glee clubs; madrigal clubs. Here you have tbo quiet 
anuounceiuent of a quartett-party; next to U the 
lulvertisemont of one of tho iThilhannotiio Societies— 
the giants of the musical world; pianoforto teacfici-s 
annonnee one'of their series of classic porfoftnanecs; 
great instrumental soloists have each a eonq^t for tho 
special, bt^oof and glorification of the bin^ficiaire. Mr 
So-and*BO’a grand annual concert jostles Miss So-and- 
so’s annual' Ijeneflt concert. There are Monday eon- 
cctis, and Wednesday concerts, and Saturday concerts ;* 
there are weekly concerts, fortnightly concerts, and 
monthly concerts; there sse concerts for charities, and 
concerts for benefits; tlierS arc grand morning edh- 
cert^ and grand evoning cometsthere arc matinfe* 
muitca/es, and «o(V<fas mmica/ea,- there are meetings, 
and Unions, and circles, and associations—ail of them 


^ the performaneo of some sort of musie. There arc 
musical entertainments by tbc score: in tbo City; in 
tbc suburbs; .at ^very institute and ball of science, 
from one end of London to tlic other. One professor 
h.i.s a ballad entertainment; .a second announces a 
loftnre, with musical illustrations; *a third applies 
himself to national melodies. All London seems vocal 
and instrumental. Every dead wall is covered with 
fiaming affif/ivu, annouiidng in long array the vast 
'.army of vocal and instrumentid talqnt Avhich is to assist 
.it such and such a moriiiiig performance ; and tho eyes 
qf tho owner of avast musical stomaclyire dazzled and 
delighted by prugramuies which will at least demand 
five hours in the performance. • 

So is London, in the course of the season, tho con- 
gres.s of nearly all tho performing musical notabilities 
of Europe. Time has been wlien they came to Lou¬ 
don for ca.sb, not renow n: now tliey conic for botlf. 
A London reputation is beginning t^ rival a Parisian 
vo.guo, bp.sidcs lieing ten times more profitable; and, 
accordingly, from everj' musical corner in Christoudoni, 
plienomena of art pout in, iu'ralded by tho utmost 
possible amount of imfllng, i^id equally anxious to 
secure English gold and a London reputation. It 
is strange to observe liow universally the musical 
trilmti: is paid. A tenor turns up from some liussian 
provMicial town; a basso works liimself to l.ondon 
from a theatre iii Constantinople; mrnours arrive of a 
peerless iiriiiia ilonna, with a voice wliicli is to outstrip 
everything ever Jie.ard of, wlio lias been dug out, by 
some travellilig amateur, from her native obscurity 
ill a Spanish or Norwegian village; an cxtrJordinnry 
soprano has liccn discovered in Alexandria; a wnii- 
• drous contralto has been fished uii from Kiga. The* 
instrumental phenomena arc not one Mdiit 
Classical pianists p»iur i^ from Germany principally ; 
popular pianists, who delight in fantasias rather than 
concertos,, and who* play such tricks witk the* key¬ 
boards, that the performances have much more .of tlto. 
eharacter of legerdemain than of art, afrivc by scores 
violinists, violoncellists, professors of the trombone, of 
tho opluelcide, of tho bassoon, of every unwieldy and 
unmana^ablc instrument in fact, are particularly 
abundant; and perhaps the most popular of all are tho 
particularly*'clever gentlemen who, by dint of a dozen 
gears’ or so unremitting practice, have succeeded in 
making one instiyfocnt sound like another. Quackery 
as this i^it is .cmkanously run after by no small pro¬ 
portion df the public. Not that they do not approdato 
the art of tho jjevice at its proper Iqvel, but that the 
trick is curious and novel; and most iieop!^ ctch • 
the digni^Od classicists, have a gcnt|p jotonOon for a 
little—just a Uttle— oub'i amusement of tl;e kind in 
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question. Paganini -a-as the fonncier of this sobool. Ho 
might, hare played on four strings till ho was tired, 
without causing any jfkrticular sensation; but the 
single string made his fortune. SiTori is one of the 
cleverest artists of tho present day, who resorts to 
tricks with his violin, and wonderfully does ho perform 
them. At a concert last season, he imitated the 
singing of a bi^d with the strangest and happiest lltill. 
The* ‘ severe ’ shook their heads, but smiled os they 
did so, and owned that tho trick was clover enougli, 
an^ wjthal agreeable to hoar. But it is gentlemen 
who make one instrument produce the sounds of 
another, or, at nil events, wiio, extract from it some 
previously unknowni ofFoct, wlio carry Jill bc§)rc them. 
TJie present pheiiomenen in this way i^ Bottesini, wlio, 
grasping a huge double-bass, tlio most .unwieldy of 
instruments, tortures out of it the notes of a violin, 
of an oboe, and of a flute. A season or two ago, M. 
Vivier took all London by storm, hj{ producing a chord 
upon the P'ronch honi, a feat previously nonsidcred 
impossible, iiiid probaWy only tlio fruit of flic most 
determined and energetic prauticc, extending over 
many ycara. At all the popular concerts, this trick- 
music is in immense request. Bottesini wa.s tiio lion 
of .TulUon’s last series; but in liis iilaeo in tins orchestra 
of the Phllhnnnsniq, he plays his part and holds his 
instrument like any ordinary performer. Bagpipe, 
music is not muck aiiprceiated on tlie banks of tlic 
Thames; but 1 can assure any enterprising Scotsman, 
tliat if he eau^onl,v succeed in producing tlie notes cf 
the hagpipe out of tlic trombone, he will niaki' a fortune 
^n five seasons or le.ss. 

Such is imisieal I.ondon, llieii—rusliing from concert 
to concert, and opera to opera —from severe classicism 
to the most miscellaneous ommxmi tjalherum —from solemn 
ecclesiastical liarmcuic assemhlagcs to tlic dianting of 
nicrty glees, and tlic warbling of sentimental b.allfuls. 
Lot us, then, eof’template a little closer tlie different 
kinds of concerts—tlieir features and their character— 
their performers .and their aiKlitorics. Our sketch 
must be very hurried and verp vague, but it will give 
an idea of some of the principal ehar.aeteristies of the 
London musical season'. 

Pirst, tlicn, among tlic ))erforiiiaiK;e.s o'’ mingled 
vocal and instrumental music, stand the two Sacred 
Harmonic Societies, wliicli execute oratorios and similar 
works in Plxctcr Kali. The original Sacred Kannonic 
Society h.as within tlie last couple of years Bjilit into 
two boifies. It had long contahied within itself the 
Clements of division. There were the Ko-ahead party 
and the Conservative party—the first, eager to try new 
ground, end' aim at new efftxits; tiic second, lovers of 
the beaten way. At length, the split took place. The j 
progressistas flung themselves into tiic .arms of M. ,i 
' Costa, tho famous conductor of the lioyal Italian Opera 
BRfeestrn, and the liigliost ind most Napoleonic of 
musical commanders. The 'Rories «of tho society went 
peaceably on in the jog-trot ways of Mr Savman, the 
origii^al c^iductor. Eacli society can now j;)ring into 
the field about 800 vocal performers, the immense majo¬ 
rity 0 # them a«iatcurs, and their e.oncerts take placq 
nlteniatoly—Exeter Hall being invariably crammisl 
upon cither occasion. Tho Costal toe, no doubt, have 
the pas. The discipline of their chief is perfect, and as 
rigid as it is oxcclleut. The power which this gentle¬ 
man possesses over his musical troops is very curious. 
T^o whole mass of performers seem' to* wait uiwn 
Ilk wUl as the spirits did on Prospero. At the 
Spfreading of his arms, the music idles away to the 
miHit faintly-whispered murmurs., •A ereqpBndo or 
ibusical climax works gradually up step by step, and 
bar by bar, until it expiqtlcs in a perfect crash of vocal 
and instrumental, tempest. The cxtriuirdinary dioral 
eShets produced In tho performance of the IJugutenoU 
olmost^wildejei tlie hearers; and the wonrlwjus lights 
,' and shades of souttd given in many of the oratorios, are 


Mttle bobind th« dramatic achievement. Tlio aspect of 
Exeter Hall on an oratorio night is one of the grandest 
things in Londjinf*, The vaainesa of the assomhlagc, 
the great mountain of V^rfiwmers, crested by the 
organ, and rising almost to the ceiling, are thoroiiglil/' 
irepressive, while the first burst of the opening chorus, 
is grand in the extreme. ^Tbe oratorio is, in,flict, tho 
Opera of tho ‘ serious * world. It is at once a place in 
whicli to listen to musi^ and a point of social reunion. 
Tlicre are oratorio /laiilurii as well as Opera habitutfs; 
and Ixstwccn the parts of tlie performance, the same 
buAiing hum of converse rkes from the assemblage 
wliicli you lieto in the Opera corridors and lobbies. A 
glance at the audience will enlighten you as to their 
character. They represent the staid respectability of 
' the middle class. The dressfes of the ladies are often 
ricli, seldom brilliant, and there is little sparkle of 
jcwcilcry. You very frequently x>erccivc family par¬ 
ties, under the care of a grave patei- fanilias and his 
staid and stately partner. Quakers abound; and the 
number of ecclesiastically-cut coats shews how many 
clergymen of ilio church are present. Tho audience 
are in the liiglicst degree attentive. The rules forbid 
applause, but a gentle muriunr of admiration rises at 
the close of iijpiust every moicrau. Here and there, 
you liave a practical amateur, or a group of sucli wi(li 
the open score of the oratorio before them, eagerly 
following the iimsie. Often these last gentlemen are 
members of the rival Society, and, as might bo expected, 
pick plenty of lioles in tlie execution of their opponents, 
for wliicli fliaritable purpose only they linve probably 
attended. But in M. Costa's Society, at all eveuls, tho 
task is difficult; the orchestra ‘ goes,’ as the phrase 
is, like one iiistniiiient, and tlio siugiTS are beautifully 
under the control of the master-spirit who directs tliem. 

Let ns pass from Exeter Hall to llauovor Square. 
Here, in the (jiieen’s Concert Room — a salk. whicli 
onco was smart, and the decorations of which wci-e 
fashionable seventy years ago—we have unnumbered 
concerts, and chief among them the twelve annual 
performances of tiic Philharmonic Society. Tho ‘ I’liil- 
linriiiunic,’ as it is conversationally called, holds almost 
the r.ink of a national institntioii. The sovereign 
patronises it in an especial manner. It Is connected 
with the Royal Academy of Music, and Her Miyesty’s 
privap; band is recruited from tho ranks of its orchestra. 
The Pliilharmonic band may bo indeed taken as the 
representative of the nation’s musical executive powers; 
and, as such, comparisons arc often {n.sUtuted between 
it and the Frenoh, Austrian, and Prussian Pliilh.tr- 
inoulcs. 'Hie foreigners who hold places in the orchestra 
are resident, and in some sort naturnliseil, but the bulk 
of the executants are English. 'I’o be a member of the 
riiiliiaj'^ioiiic orchestra is, indeed, to take a sort of 
' degree in executive music, and at onco stamp.s tho 
individual as a performer of distinguished merit. ■ Tho 
music performed is entirely classic, and principally 
instrumental. New compositions are seldom given; 
and, in fact, it was the practice of aJlhering so exclu¬ 
sively to the standard works of great composers which 
started the new Philhanflonic Society, which has just 
come into existence. The elder body stick stanchly 
to the safe courses of Bacli, Gluck, Beethoven, Mozart, 
and Mendelssohn. The newly - created association 
proclaim that their mission is to look after aspirants, 
as well as to honour the veterans of tho art; and 
accordingly they bring forward many compositions 
experimentally—a meritorious policy, but ofio not 
Without its dangers. Few unprofessieme^' people are 
aware of the cost of producing elaborate composi¬ 
tions. When William TcII.vm played wme years 
agp at Drury Lane—to mmition one ilnfle Item— 
the price of copying tho parts frmn the ftill score, 
at 3d. a page, came to L.850., All tho old music is of 
course to be had printed; and to these stimdard scores 
the Steady-gedng Miilliannonic principally devotes 
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itsolf. JSach performance consists insgenorai of two tho m^ority of the audience, interspewed with, a few 
symphonies, or a symphony and to elfborate concerto, piwioforte amateurs, and those fanatki per h muatca 
each oeoupying at least thi*eg-quartlrs.of an hour, with who are to be found whereilr a violin is tune<i or a 
two overtures, mid solos, vocal and instnimental—the piano is opened. 

Tormor generally sung by performers from eitjjer Opera, Another species of classic concert is to bo found in 

but usually from Covent Garden. M. Costa wields the the quartctt-racctings. These take place in some small 
baton a* Hanover Squaws as at Exeter Hall; and concert-room, such as that I have described, or at the 
under liis management, tho band have attained a boitSOf, of tho executants; and the audience coinpro- 
magnideent precision and ef^scmhle, of effect. Its. bonds a far larger proportion of gentlemen thah tho 
musical pqculiarity over or^Jinary orchestras is the vast last-mentioned entertainments. Tlfo perlbruiers are 
strength of stringed instruments, which gives a Il^u- four—[uetty sure to he gentlemen of tho highest 
I liar varve and light vigour to tho porfo|mancca. The professional abilities. Thtf instruments are first and 
rush of tho violins in a rapid passage is overwhelming second violin, viola, aiul violoncello ; ond throe or four, 
ill its impetuosity and vigour, a,nd is said, of late years quarti'ttg by t \(0 great masters, h)r, very probably, as* 
.as it is tcchnimly, many compositions, mifl'kiiig *the different stapis 


especially, to boat the attack,’ as it is tcchnit^ly, many compositions, mifrking'the different stapis of 
called, of any of tho continental riiiUiarraonic Societies. Ucethow.'u’is imagination, -are played with the most 

'ri.„ . Cnol.:.,..,.!.!,-. U ...._.1 .1., i . .i f _, Vi , 


Tho Philharmonic concerts are very fashionable. It is 
good taste, socially and artistically, to bo present; and, 


insnmmate skill mid the tenderest regard for light and 
»;le. People not deep in the symiiathies and tastes 


consequently, the room is always crowded by an asseiu- oflhe musical wtfld, have no idea liow these comiiosi- 
blagfe who display most of tho characteristics of mi tions are loved and studied by the real disciples of 
Ofiora audience. The ninsical notabilities of town Mozart, Heetliovcn, and IlayThi; how particular pas- 
always muster in full force at the Pliilliarmonic. Com- sages arc watched for; and Jiow old gentloiiien nod their 
posers, executants, critics, amateurs, and comioissours, Iie.ids, or siiake them at eueJi other, arcortling as they 
arc all there, watching with the greatest care the agree or disagree in the mamier of tho interpretation, 
••xoeution of those famous works, the great ofli-et Half the aiidieiiee prob.ably know every bar of tho 
of which can only l<o produced Ity the most wairy miisie by lieart, and no inconsidertflilo mimlier could 
and appreciative teiidcriieas of rendering. In lliev peiiiap.s iierlbi'm it vpry doeently tlieinselves. It is 
interval betwwui tho first and second pan.s, the very indocil at these <|narletL and quiiitett meetings, that 
general lium of conversation aniiouiiees how great the you see genuine spciinens of musical knowledge and 
degree of familiarity subsisting among the Bmsieal euthusUiMn. They take pliioc by half-dozens 


There is none of the common ”*'■ ness of ^"iULi 


during the season ; and you always find the same class 


sees at ordinary entertainments. ICveryhody seems Id of aiidieiiee, often the same indiviiliuds, regularly rnngftl 
know i-verybody else, and one general atmosphere of hefoie the e.veenfants. 


genial intercourse prevails througfiout tho room. 

l.ef. us change the scene to a elas.sie eoneert of quite 
another kind. In a quiet West-end street, we are in a 


lint place now for the leal grand, mi seel ban cm is, 
popular, and populous moniing eoneert! blow for 
elejihantiiie diiiieiisioMs and leviathan bills of fare, ft 


room of singular coustruetioii. It is in the lorm of is nommally, perhajis, or really, perhaps, the aniiual 
a right-angled trimigle; and at the right angle, upon heuefit eoneert of some well-known ^‘rfonnor, or it is 
a .small dais, is phuied the pianoforte and the desk.s, and the speenlalion of a gj'cat musical publishing house, in 
so forth, for tho performers. Tlie latter ari' thus visible the mune of one of their composing or performing pro- 


ii’om all iKiints; hut about ono-lialf the audience in 


The latter is, iifdeed, a very common practice. 


eaeli angle of the room is quite hidden from the other. Hat whether the imisie-pulifcsliing and opera-bo.x- 
I'lveryliody is in evening dress; the ladies very gay, letting firm be tjie real eoneert-giver, or merely tho 
ami the party Very quiet—a still, drawing-rtxini sort of agent, to it is left the whole of the nieo operation of 


air presides over tho whole. Many of the ladles are 
young—quite girls; and a gowi -iiany of the gciftlenien 


‘ getting up’ tlie entertainment. It has then exhausted 
all Mie (lodges of pufl'ory in pmnxiing up an unusual 


are solemn old foggies, who ap]>ear strongly inclined to degree of cxcilenient. 'The affair isto be a ‘festival’ or 
go to sleep, and,'in fact,' sometimes do. Meantime, tile a ‘jubilee ;’ ‘ all tlic musical talent’ of Iiond*n is to be 
music goes on. A long, long sonata or concerto— concentrated; the continent lias lieon dragged for 
piano and violin, or piano, violin, and violoncello-is extra-ordinary e.xecutive attractions; every musical 
listened to in profound silence, witli a low murmur of hit of the ‘season i.s to be repeated; cxcry effect 
applause at the end of each movement. Then perhaps is to bo got up witli new erlat: never was there to be 
comes a little vocalism—sternly classic thougli»-an aria such a Kuprr extra, nr plus ultra musical triumph. The 
from Gluck, or a solemn and i>atlictic song friftn ?'en-« day approaches. Itainhow-lined afflehes have don?*’ 
delssohn; the performer being either a W'oll-known tlmir best; placard-bearers, by scores, have pajBdsiS'. 
coucert-einger, or a young lady—very nervous and a am.l arc parading^ the streets ; advertisements have 
little uncertain—who, it is -whispered, is ‘ an Academy blazoneil the scheme day after day, and week after 
girl;’ a pupil, that is, of tho institution in question, week; the gratis-tickets have been duly‘planted;’puffs. 
Sometimes, out not often—^forit is dr riyacar thalic’iter- oblique alul iiuplieif, have liuited at tlie codinglittrac- 
tainments of this siiecics shall be severely classit!—we tion in every Sumlay paper; and mogramr#e8 are 
have a phenomenon of execution upon some out-of-the- ‘'fluttering in every get-at-able shop-front. The day 
way iuatrument, who jierforms certain inlriuiles with comes. A long lino of fasliionable carri.agcs, strangely 
springs or tubes, and in some degree wakens up the intermingled with shabby cabs, file up to the doora, and 
company, who, liowevcr, not unfrcquently relapse into the gay^oming dresses, flaunting with colours, disap- 
all wtorsulwtn primness, under a concerto manuscript, pear betw'een the two colossal placards which grace tlie 
or a trio manuscript, the composition of the U'neykiaiic. entrance. ‘'The room is filled. IlabiMa, and knowing 
Rotwefn tho parts, people go quietly into a room beneath, musical men on town, recognise eacli other, and congre- 
where theim are irenerally some mild prints to bo tunie* gate in groups, laughingly comparing notes upon the 


remount thd ftoirB, .and nalldly listen to more mild in lieu of those who don’t. A couple of these last 
music, is the copiinon. routine of a classical are probably ajfeady in circulatioa. ,Madame Soprapini 

pianoforte soirde. The fnSn^mire is a fasliionable is confined to bod with to inflammatory attack; qnd 
teacher, and, in a small Way, a composer. He gives, Signor Bassinini has gojt bronchitis. ^ Nevertheless, the 
every season, a series, perhaps' two or three series, of concert *begini9; and oh 1 tho length thereof. The 
classic evenings. The pupils tod their famiUes form iirincipal vocalists seem to have mostly mistaken the 
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time aj; wliich tht*y would be wanted; and tho chopping 
and changing of the programme are hewfldering. Hra- 
Turas take the place of cclicertos; a duct lioing missing, 
an aria closes the ranks; a solo on tlic trombone not 
Ijciiig forthcoming, a vocal trio (unaccompanied) is 
hurriedly substituted. Still, there is plenty of the 
originally announced music; all the favourite airs, 
duets', and trios from the tiisliionablc operas; all'llio 
haUads in vogue—tho music pul)lislK‘d by the hou-c 
which has set this whole thing on foot, of course; all 
the phenomena of cxeeiilivo brilliance are there, or arc 
rnoinentanly o.vpeeted to iljipear. tVo begin after an 
overture with, say, an air from the Piirilaiii, by a lovely 
‘tenor; another, from*the Somiii'.ni'inhi, hy a <jharming 
soprimo; a fantasia by* a h^erdeniaiu pianist, witli 
long hair, and who I'omes dowi» on tho lui-y-lfoard as 
though it was his ejieniy : the f.inious song from 
—encored; the luiulrigal, ‘ J^own in a Flowery A'ale’ - 
the latter always a sure card; aduetii-oin Samramiilr, by 
two young ladies—rather shaky ; solo on the clarionet, 
hy a gentleman who niak*'s the instrument sound like a 
fiddle—great axiplause ; ‘In manly'Worth,’ l>y an ora¬ 
torio tenor; the»overture in Mnuniml/o, hy the hand; 
concerto (po«thumons, J5eetho\en). hy a stern classical 
man—audienee yawn; pot poiirri, by a romantic ])rac- 
titioner —audienedw'aken np; ballad, ‘AVlien Hearts are 
torn by manly Vows,’ by an Knglish tenor — great < 
delight, and eneoul.igemeut of native talent; glee, 

‘ Glorious Apollo,’ or, ‘The lied - cross luiight'—very 
well received ; Kve.itative and aria, from J^ucia di /yiinin 
vierinoor —very lachrymose; vic'lin solo, hy Signor 
Jiosinini, vvlio throws the audienee into a i)aro\ 3 'sin of 
delight hy imitating a saw and a grindstone ; ‘Tlie J5ay 
of Iliseay,’ by the ‘veteran’ llniham, being po.-.iiivcly 
his last appearnnee (the ‘ veteran’ is iumounced for 
four concerts in the ensuing week!); hall.id, again, by 
tho native tenor, ‘When Vows are torn by slunihering 
Hearts’—more gi^ait applause ; the page’s song from the 
Hugnnwif, for the contrailo; • ^'hen tlic Heart of a 
Man,’ JJrgf/ars’ Oprra; quartett'for four pianofortes, 
groat bustle arranging them, alid then only’ three jier- 
fornicrs forthcoming—apology—attack of brouehitis 
—hut ^Ir Jlraham will kiiidlj- (thunders of a]>plause; sing 
‘ The Death of Nelson ;’ quartett for double-bass, trom¬ 
bone, drum, and triangles -curious elleet; the audience 
hardly know whether they like it or itot; the bravura 
song of the ‘ Queen of Night,' from /.anhcrjliiie; overture 
to VVilliuigTell; ballad, ‘When Slumber's Heart is torn 
by “Vows;’ duet, ‘ J know a Bank,’ hy the Semiramidc 
young latlies; fimtaski pianoforte, from the Fille, dii 
Jlci/imcnt; ‘lloilc’s air, with variations,’ fitim the text; 
and the Storm movement of tlie i^nijima J\tsUinilc, 
by Beethoven I 

. Such may Ik; taken as a fair spocimeii-slico of a 
Miins/rr.; and in listening to this wild aggloinc- 
RfflK of chaotic music, the ih^- passes, very likely from 
two o’clock until six. In a fature‘))upcr, 1 may toucli 
upon the peculiarities of the artists performing. 

• • ‘ 'A. B. 11. 

THE TA*LLOW,TUKE OF CHINA. .* 
It is one liappy recommendation of tllh Natural system 
of botany, that many of its orders fonn groups tff plants 
distinguished not only hy tlie characteristics of general 
physiognomy, and tlic more accurate difFcronccs of 
structure, but in an especial manner by the medicinal 
and econoiuic.il projierties which ^ley possess, and 
which arc indeed frequently pecu^ar to t]|^ order. 
Sqch is tho case with the natural ordeif Fvph^hvxcecB^ 
or spurge to which the tallow-tree of China 

belongs, ftc onlcr includes 2300 Species, all of 
which are more or less acrid and poisQnousj tiicsc pro¬ 
perties being elpftfially developed in the iniltcy juices ' 
which abound in the plaitts, and which arc contained, 


not in its ordanai'y tissues, but in certain sjiccial 
vessels. Many important substances are derived from 
tills order, notwithstanding^ its acrid and poisonous 
character. Castor-oil is 'obtained from the seeds ofr'f 
Ri^iniis cf^nmnnis; croton-oil, and several other oleagi¬ 
nous products of importance in medigino andr,thD arts, 
are obtained from plants belonging to tlic order. The 
.root of Janipha ManUv^t, or Manioc-plant, contains .a 
poisonous substance, supposed to bo hydrocyanic acid, 
aloqg with whicli there is a considerable proportion of 
starch. Tho poisonous, matter is removed by roasting 
and washing, and the starch thus obtained is formed 
inl(% the cassava-hrciid of tropicnl countries, and is 
'also occa.sioii.ally imported iAto Europe as Brazilian 
arrow-root. 

Many of tlie iinport.aiit economical productions 
of China arc little known in this country; wc are, 
however, daily g.iining additions to our knowledge of 
them; and within tlic last few years, much valuable 
information Jins been obtained respecting tho produe- 
livc resources of the Eastern Empire. The grass-cloth 
of Cliina only became known in Europe a few years 
ago, but it now ranks as one of the important fabrics of 
British in.inufacturc. Daily discoveries seem to shew 
that there arc Chinese jvroducts of cqual'importance, as 
yet unknown to ns. On the iircsciit occasion, we call 
tlic attcntic^v of our readers to a substance V'hich has 
been long known, a.s well ns the plant which produces 
ft, but neither of wliicli has hitherto been prominently 
brought into general notice in Britain. For our infor¬ 
mation respecting the, uses of the tallow-tree, wc,, 
express our chief oliligations to a paper by Dr I). .1. 
Maegowan, published in the Journal of the Agricul¬ 
tural and Horticultural Society of India.”’ 

The tallow-tree of China is the Stilliugin gchifera of 
hotaiiLsts; a plant originally indigenous to China, whore 
it wcurs in wet situations, but which is now somewhat 
common in various parts of India and America, cliielly 
as an ornamental tree. In lloxburgh’s time, it «as 
very common about Calcutta, wiiere, in the course of a 
lew yi'ars, it heeanic one of the most common trees; 
and it has heeoinc almpst naturalised in the maritime 
parts of South Carolina. In China alone, however, is 
it as yet .appreciated as an economical iJant, and there 
alone arc its proilucts jiropcrly elaborated. It is chiefly- 
prized for the fatty matter which it yields, and from 
which derivc.s its appropriate name; but it affords 
Either pfijduct.s of value: ‘its leaves are employed as a 
lilaek dye; its wood lieing hard and durable, may bo 
ea.sily u.scd for printing - blocks and various other 
articles; and, finally, the refuse of th? nut is employed 

ns fuel and manure.It grows alike on low 

alluvial plains and on granite hills, on the rich mould 
at the margin of canals, and on tlio sandy «ea-boach. 
The samyr estuary of Ilangchan yields little else; some 
of the trees at this place are known to be several 
hundred years old, and though prostrated, still send 

forth branches and bear fruit. They afe seldom 

planted where axiything else can bo conveniently culti- 
jated—but in detached places, in comers about houses, 
roods, canals, and fields.’ 

The sebaceous matter, or vegetable tallow, is con¬ 
tained in the seed - vessels of the StUtmgia. . Tlie 


• • Uses of tho Stminpia Sai/ei^, or Tallow-Troc, Sec., by I). .1. 
MaogoMftiTi, M.l)., Sea* Tho subatanco of thconmo conunmiicatioii 
WM Ifttd beforo tho liotontol Society of Kdlnbnrgh, 12th February, 
18S2, having been cominuilicated by l)r Coldstream. 
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proccsst's adopted for abstracting it ar6 of importance, 
and iiietit witli duo consideration jn*l>r Maegowan’s 
viiliiii.ule pape.r. Tbo folfbviag clear Sicoount is given 
jif tl)i> whole process, as iwactised in China;—‘In tnid- 
wiiitcr, when the nuts are ripe, tliey are cut off with 
their twigs by a sliorp crescontric hnife, nttaelied*to 
llie extrbniity of a long polt, wliich is licld in the liand, 
and pushed upwards against the twigs, removing at 
tito same time such as are friitless. Tlie capsules are» 
gently pounded in a mortgr, to Icwsen tlio seods from 
their sholls, from %vliich tliey are separated by siting. 
To facilitate the separation (^f tlie w^iito sebaceous 
matter enveloping the seeds, tliey ni-e steamed in tubs, 
having convex open wicker bottoms, placed over cal¬ 
drons of boiling water. *Wlien thoroughly heated, fliey* 
are reduced to a mash in tlie mortar, and tlieiiec trans¬ 
ferred to bamboo sieves, kept at a uniform tcmiie-. j 
raturc over hot ashes. A single operation does not 
sulilco to deprive them of all tlieir hallow; the steaming 
and sifting arc therefore repeated. 'I'lie arliele thus 
I'roeured liocomes a soliil nia.ss on falling through tlu- 
sieve; and to purify ft, it is melted and Ibrmeil into 
cakes for the press. These receive tlieir form from 
liauiboo hooiis, a foot in diameter, and three iiieli''s 
deep, which are laid on the gromul ovtsr a little straw. 
Oil being tilled with the liot liquid, the entls of tlie 
straw licneatli arc drawn up and sjiread over tlie top 
and when of sufllcient coiisisteiiee, are pliU'ed witli their 
rings in tlie press. 'J’liis apparatUK, v Mcli is of the 
rudest description, is coiistruoled of two be ge Imtiuis, 
placed Iiorizontally so as to f".., .a troiigfl capable of 
eoulainiiig about lifty of the rings with tlieir sebaceou.s 
c.akcs; at one end it is clo..ed, and at the otlier adapted 
for receiving wedges, wliieli are successively driieii 
into it by ponderous sledge - liamiiieis, wielded by 
athletic men. TJiO tallow oozes in a melted slate into 
a receptacle below, avliere it eools. It is again melted, 
and poured into tubs, smeared witli mud, to prevent 
its ntllierjiig. It is now marketable, in massi-s of about 
eiglity pounds each — liard, liriltle, while, opaque, 
tasteless, and without tlie odour of animal tallow ; 
under high pressure, it scarcely stains bibulous paper, 
and it melts at 101 degrees h'alireiilieit. It may he 

re'gardod as nearly pure stearine.The seeds yield 

aliout 8 per cent, of tallow, wliidi sells for about live 
cents per pound.’ • 

Tlicro is a separate ]iroeess for ])ri'ssing tin' oil, 
Whieli is carried on at the same time. The kernels 
yield about 30 per cent, of oil, wbieli answers well for 
lamps. It is also employed for various puiposes in the 
arts, and lias a place in the Cliiiiese pharmaeopa'ia, 
l iaiuisc of its quality of changing gray liiiir to black, 
and otlier imaginary virtues. , 

The liusks are used to feed tiie furnaces ; tfie esi • 
duaiy tallow-cakes arc also employed for fuel—.a si.,all 
quiintity reni.aiiiing ignited a wliole day. The oil-cake 
forms a valuable manure, and is of course carefully 
used for this purpose in Cliina, where so very great 
reg.ard la paid to tlie collecting of manures, 'lliis 
kind is jiarticularly used f^r eiiriciiing tobacco .fields, 
its powerful qualities recommuiidiiig it for sueli a 
scourging CBPp- 

With regard to the uses of the vegetable ftillow, l)r 
kbicgowan observes: ‘Artificial illumination in t liimi 
is generally procured by vegetable oils, but candles are 
also employed. ..... lu religious ceremonios, no 
otlier material is used. As no one ventures out alter 
dark without a lantern, and as the gods conimt Ijp 
acceptably worshipped without ciukHos, the quantity 
consumed is very great. With an uiiinqjortant excep¬ 
tion, tlio candles are always made of what I beg to 
designate as vegetable stearine. When the candles, 
wliich ore made by dipping, ifro of the required dia¬ 
meter, they receive a final dip into a mixture of ttie 
same material and insect wax, by whicli their con-, 
sistcncy is preserved in the hottest weather. They 


are generally coloured red, which is done by throwing 
a minute quantity of ulkum^-ruot (Anc/iuia tificloria), I 
broqfht from Sh.an-tuiig, into the mixture. Verdigids 
is sometimes employed to dye them green.’ Wo are 
not aware that tlie vogetaiilo tallow has as yet bdon 
imported into Britain to any extent. 

j, — 

TIIK TOLLMAN’S STOllY. • ■ 

Sojin local travellers of about twenty-five years’ prac¬ 
tice, m.aj' still n'lncnibi:# tlie keeper of a toll-bar on 
one of the western approacJies to Glasgow, known in 
ills neighbourhood .a.s*Kiiglis)i Jq^in. The prclLx was* 
given, I*beIievP, in hoiamr o£ his dialect, wliiel] was 
rcinarki^bly,])ure ntid poliijied for one of his station in 
Biose days; anil the solution of that problem was, that 
Tie .bad boon from ehildliooil, till the gray was thicken¬ 
ing on ins liair, i* tlie service of an Englisli family, 
wlio liad come into possession, and cniislaiitly resided 
on, a hand-sonio estate in* Jii.s native parish in 
Duuibartonshire. ^ i 

'riirongh tlieir interest, he li.ad been ajipointcd to ' 
the ofliee of poiver and trust in tvliicli 1 made Jii.s 
.acquaiiilaiieo. .iolin was one of my earliest friends, 
though tile remnant of liis iiaiiic was never liuard nor 
inquired after liy me. The great thwii li.as now gi-own 
inueh nearer liis toll-house, wliieb then stood alone on 
Wie eouiitry roail, with no building hi sight but the 
seliool, at wliieli I, and some two score of the sur¬ 
rounding ju\enile.s, were supposed to be tr.aiiied iTl 
wisdoin's w.iys, by tlie elder lirotlier of our parish 
minister. A jiainstaking, kiiidlj' teaelier he was; but 
the toll-liouse was a liaunt more jileasaiit to our young 
faiieii's than liis seminary. .John was tlie general 
friend and eonfuiaiit of all the hoys; he settled our 
disputes, made the best tops and biflls for us, taiiglit 
us a variety of iiew^ tricks in play, and sometimes 
bestowed n])on ns good advices, wliieli were much 
sooner forgotten. .lolfli never married, lie had a 
eoiivietion, whieli was oceasiisiially avowed, that all 
women were troiibii'soine; and whether tliis evidence 
be considered ino or cuii, lie was a man of rough sense 
and rii.stie piety, of a most, fearle.ss, and, w'liat the 
(ierinuiis call, a self-standing nature—for solitude or 
society euine all alike to .loliii. lim would us soon 
evpeet a iiiiie-tree to be out of sorts, asciis b.ard, 
lamest face, and muscular frame. .John was never 
siek, or disturbed in any 'uiy; he jierlbrnied ills own 
domestic duRes with a neatness and regularily known 
to few liousi'keeiiers, and w'as a failliful *aiid most 
liiieomproniisiiig guardian of the toll-bur. I well re¬ 
member liow our young iniaginalions were iinjiresse^ 
witli the fact, that no man could pass, without^^ it,, 
were, paying tritmte lorfiini; and George IV., tbough 
he ajipeared on Ifle coiJ|ior8 with wliich wc bought' 
aiqiles, cast by no means so miglily a sliadow on our 
minds a» Kiiglish Beibre this glufy waned, I 

was removed from Ins neighbourliood, being scut to 
■ cheer tlie heart and secure the leg*'y of a_ certain 
Allele wlio was a writer to llie Signet in Kdiuburgb, 
and believed to lie in iirofltable pruetiee and confirmed 
liaclielotliood. T'lie woitliy niun has long ago married 
ills landlady’s daiigliter, and been blessed witli a fainily 
Muffleieiit fei fill a ehureh-pew. My own adventures— 

I bow I grew from garment to garment, liow I became a 
law-student, and at length a writer myself-—have Utile 
to do witli tiio T>rcseiit narrative, and are therefore 
spared ttlie n-ader in detail; but the first startling 
intelligance I received from home was, that Eriglisb 
Jolin had resigned his imporihnt office at the toll-liouie, 
and gone, nohfidy knew whither 1 * _ ! , 

Years had passed; my professional ^studios were 
. finished^and 1 had occasiun to visit tv I'ife laird near 
tlie East Neuk. The gentleman was notable for his 
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taste In kitchen-gardening t and having a particularly 
fine hed of Jerusalem artichokes which I must see, 
ho conducted me to the scene of his triumphs, #ictj, 
hard at work with the rake and hoe, whom should 
1 'find os the itmoli esteemed gardener, but ray old 
ftiend English Jolm! 'ITis hair had grown quite 
gray, "and his look strangely grave, since last I eaw 
^him time had altered mo still more ’, nevertheless, 
Joha knew nje, at once — ho had always a keen 
eye—but I p&rceived it was liis wish not to be re¬ 
cognised at all in presence^ of 1;he laird. That wortliy 
was one of those active spirits wiio exUrnd tlicir super- 
, intendcnco to every department. He commanded in 
the ijantry as well Ue on th^ farm; and whtle expa¬ 
tiating over the artichokes, a private message from his 
lady summoned him back ttj the house, as* I sincerely 
believe, on some matter connected with tbo dinner; 
and he left me, with an understood permission to 
admire the articliokcs, and tlie gaAlen in general, as 
long as I {deased. Scarcely wa.s he fairly out of sight, 
till I WHS at the gardcnei''s side. ‘.John, my olil fellow,’ 
cried T, grasping bis hand, ‘I’m glad to see you once 
again. llowliaiS the world behaved to you these many 
years ? ’ 

‘Pretty well. Master Willie,’ said John, lirariily 
returning my shaKe; ‘ and I’m glad to see you too; 
but your memory n^ust be uncqnunon good, for many 
a. one of the boys has passed me by on street and 
highway. . How have they nil turned out?’ And he 
commenood a sefies of inquiries after sehoobiiates and 
old neighbours, to wliieli my answers were as usual in 
#!ich cases — some were dead, some were married, and 
some gone far away. 

* But, John,’ said I .it last, determined to make out 
the mystery which had so long pnzzled me and ilio 
cntiixi parish—* in excliange for all my news, ti'll iiu' 
why you left the toll-house!' It was surely a better 
place than this?’*' 

‘You know what the old proverb says. Master 
Willie: “Cliange is lightsome,”’said .lolin, l>eginning 
to dig, as if he would fain slave* od'the explanation. 

‘Ha, John, that wont- do!’ said I ; ‘yonr mind was 
never so unsteady. Tell me the truth, for olil times’ 
sake; find if there is anytliingin the story tliat should 
not be made i>ublic, you know I was always a capital 
secret-keeper. Maybe it was a love-matter, .lohn: are 
you married yet?’ 

‘No, Mrister Willie,’ cried my old friend, witli a look 
of the most Bincorc solf-gratulation I over sfuv. ‘ But 
it’s a queer story, and one I shouldn't care for telling; 
Only, you wore always a discreet boy, tSid it rather 
^presses oh my mind at times. The master won’t be 
'back for awhile; he’ll liavo the roast to try, and the 
pudding to taste—not to talk of seeing the table laid 

_ Jot there ore to be some half - dozen besides 

yourself to-day at dinner. That’s his waj', you see. 
And I’ll tell you what t(x>k hie frohi the tolljhouse— 
but mind, neves' mention it, as you would keep peace 
iu the ‘wesPeountry.’ ' ' 

This is John’s story, as nearly in his own words as I 
jMui call them to* mind:— ' 

The family in whose service I was brought up lived 
on their estate in Dumbartonshire, which came^through 
the mistress of the mansion, who had been heiress of 
entail, and a lady in her own right; we csdied her Lady 
CatlM^ne, and a prouder woman never owned eith^ 
Mtgto or title. Her father hod been a brancli of the 
HiidJend family to whom Bio pibperty originally 
belotiged. i^^paotfacr was spruh'g .from^he old 
Frencli ttObifitiy, an emigrant of the first Eeyhlution, 
aAd she bad b^n brought! up in England, and married 

, toauetitae to an "Hoaourable Mr-■‘there. When 

she first oiunc to tlie estate, her husband |tad been 
^tiome years dead! dnd Lady Catlierine brought with her 
a ion,, who, was to be heir—at that time a boy like 


myself—and twb liandsome grown-up daughters. Tlio 
castle was a gr«at,fabric, partly old and partly new. 
It stood in the inidst of a noble park, with tall trees 
and red deer in it. Its last possessor had, been a stingy, 
old bacheior; but after Lady Catherine’s coming, the 
hoWkeeping was put on a grand scale. There was a 
retinue of English servanttj and contlimaS. company. 
I remember it well, for just tlion ray poor mother died. 
*Sho liad been a widow. Jiving in a low cottage hard by 
the park-wall, with mo and a gray cat for company, 
andijier spinning-wheel for our support. I was but a 
cliild when shei/Ued ; an<l Having neither imde nor aunt 
in the parish, they 'took me, I think, by her ladyship’s 
ordjr, into the castle, to run small errands, and help in 
• the garden; from which post, in process of time, I rose 
to tliat of footman. Lady Catherine was in great 
odouawith the country gentry for.her high-brewing, 
her fashionable connections, and her almost boundless 
hospitality. She was popular with the tenantry too, 
for tliere was not a better managed estate in the west, 
and the factor had general orders against distress and 
cjcctiiient. 

They said her ladyship had been reckoned a lieauty 
in Loudon drawing-rooms, and our parish thought her 
wonderfully gflmd for the gay dresses and rich 
jewellery "she wore. Doubtless, those wore but tliO 
‘ cast-oil's of the season, for regularly every spring she 
and the family wont up to Lojulou, wheft) they kept a 
line lionse, and what is c:illed the best society. How 
niiicli tlie gjy dressevs had to do with the beauty is not 
for mo to say, hut Lady Catlierine was a largo, stately 
woman, with a dark complexion, and very brilliant red, 
whioli tlie servants vidiispored was laid on in old court 
fashion. Her manner to her equals was graceful, and 
to her inferiors, gr.acious; but tlioro was a lyok of pride 
in Iier dark gray eyes, and a stern resolution about the 
eompressed lips, wliicli struck my cliildisli mind with 
strange fear, and kept older hearts in awe. Her 
ila,lighters, riorencc and Agues, were pictures of their 
mother—iiroud, gay ladies, hut thought (lie flower of 
tlie eoimty. I'lieir portions were good, and they would 
liave h.'ou eo-heiresses hut for tlieir brother Arthur, 
lie was the youngest, but so diflbrent from his mother 
.and sisters, that you wouldn’t have thought Mm of tlic 
s.ime family. Ilisfnir faccand clear blue eyes, his curly 
bvown*liair and merry look, ha.d no likeness to them, 
though lie was not a whit behind them in air or 
slaturc. At eighteen, there was not a liner lad in the 
shire; and lie had a frank, kindly nature, which m.ido 
the tenantry rejoice in the prospect of Ms being their 
future landlord. 

Near the castle there stood a farmhouse, ta'ciipied 
by an old man whose great-grandfather had cultivated 
•the samt- fields. He was not rich, but much respected 
by his neighbours for an honest, upright life. His wife 
was g.8 old as himself. They had been always easy- 
living peoijle, and liad no child but one only daughter. 
Menio wms a delicately pretty girl, a little spoiled, per¬ 
haps, in her station, for both father and mother made 
a quefav of her at home, ghe was never allowed to do 
any rough work, was always dressed, and her neigh¬ 
bours said, kept in the parlour. Menieitad a great 
many admirers, hut her parents , thought her too good 
for everybody, and liad a wonderful belief of their own, 
that she was somehow.to get a great match, and be 
made a lady. There was a strange truth in that notion, 
as things turned out, for we servants at the castle 
hsgan to remark how often the young master was seen 
going and coming aliout the urmhouse. ]^yt^ tlie 
old farmer and Ids wife encouraged him, fbr they had a 
story concerning their own descent ihan some gre.at 
chief of the western Highlands, and a tenily of wild 
proud cousins, who lived up among the MD*; bat of tMs 
Jf know notlung more, only that the farmer's daughter 
was the prettiest girl in the parish. Master Arthur 
was beginning his nineteenth year, and there was a 
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8ti>nn up stairs, such as had never heed heard before in 
tJie castle, when Lady Catherine fon^d out what Was 
^inK on, as 1 think thAliigh otu* minister, who con¬ 
sidered it his duty t« lot her know what every one 
*talked olj but nobody else would dare to mei^ion in her 
presence, \yhcther the tempest was more than Master 
Arthur^Ottlfi 'Stsnd, or whether Lady Catherine, la her 
fury—for sholiad no joke of a tongue and temper—said 
something of Menio which ^rove the hoy to finish 
the business in his own w|}', was long a disputed x>oint 
in the servants' liall; but next morning he was nyssed 
in the castie, and in the course of my duties the same 
forenoon, I brought a letter from the village post-ofilce, 
the reading of which sent the young ladies off in 
hysterics, and made Lady Catherine retire to her roAn-* 
for it announced that her heir of entail and tlic fimiior’s 
daughter were gone to got married in Glasgow. , 

The young ladies recovered in about two liours, 
and her ladyship came out, hut only to prepare for 
a journey to P.aris; and quick work she made of il. 
Within twenty-four hours from tlie receji)l of tlnit letter, 
slio and her dauglitcrs wore OS' in the iamily carriage; 
tile iK'st part of the servants despatched to live at their 
town-house on board-w.T.gc8; all the good rooms locked 
up, and nobody but tlie gardener, a kitchen-girl, and 
myself left with the old housekeeper at tlie castle. 
The next nows wo lieard was, that tlie old farmei' amh 
his wife had set out to bring home their daugiiter and 
soa-in-law, saying—jioor xieoidc, in the’i. pride or folly 
—that Menio and her husband could live with tlioiii 
till Providence .cleared their v.iy to the t'statc, which 
nobody could keep from them. 1 believe it was that 
speech, coming to her cars by some busy tongue or 
other, that made Lady Catherine so bitter aftcrwni'ds; 
bill blaster Arthur and his bride came home to tlie 
ftnuliause, wliere tlio parlour and the best bedroom 
were sot apart for their use; and the poor old father 
and mother were proud to serve luid entertain them. 
I'liey were a young pair ; for, ns I have .said, he was in 
his nineteenth, and she in her seventeenth year — a 
Imndsome pair, too, and more alike than one would 
have supposed from the difference of their birth. 
Menio had a genteel, quiet carriage, and really looked 
like a lacly in the church-pew beside our young master, 
wliom we seldom saw but at a distance—for his spirit 
was too high to come near the castle—and tlfbugli it 
wasn’t just told us, we all knew that going to the 
farnihouse would be reckoned the full value of our 
places. 

It was the fall of the year wlieu Lady Cathe¬ 
rine left us—all that w'inter slie siient in Paris; and 
wlieii the spring again came round, wo heard of her 
opening house with even more than usual sraicty in 
laiudon. That was a great season with her iadysiiii4 
In its eoursjS, she got lier daughters both married to 
her mind. The one wedded a baronet, and thc^ other 
a right honourable; but scarcely had the newspaiiers 
fully amiouncod his sisters’ wedding-breakfasts, and 
how the happy pairs set out, when Master Artln-.r 
was seized witli sudden sicljnesB. He had been ilsliiiig 
in a mountain-lake, and got drenched to the skin by ‘ 
the rain <rf«a thunder-storm, overexerted himself in 
walking home, and caught a pleurisy. The whole 
parish fdt the poor young man, who had been so 
li.ardly used by Ms mother, and many wore the in¬ 
quiries made for him at the fexmliouso. There wm 
wild wo thcrcy for every day he got worse; and within 
the week, Menie was left a widow. Lady Cathermo 
had gone back to‘,Paris at the close of the season; 
one of her married daughters was in Italy, and the 
other in SviteeHand; but two cousins of their father 
were to be fbnnd bt Bnj^d j and Master Arthui*waB 
laid in to family 'f*ul% udder our old parish churcli, 
before tho inteliigenee leacheil tom. Lady Catherine 
came bock in deep paouming, and alone, but not a whit 
subdued in spirit: she liad been beard to say, tluit her 


son was better dead than disgraced;, and hes estate 
was at least safe from bciiw shared by peasants. Of , 
her ^aughter-in-law, she nevR: took the sUglitcst notice. 
People said, the jioor young widow’s heart was broken, 
for she had thought more of Arthur than of his rank 
and property, and kept well out of the proud, hard I 
woman’s way. Her ladyship did not seem to like 
living at the castle; she stayed only to regulate matters i 
witli the factor at Martinmas, and went back again to 
Loudon. Before she went, a report%%nn to rise, that 
Iioov Menie had drooped and pined into a real sickness. , 
They said it was a rapid dJclinc, and a dog would have 
fiitiei! the father anil mother’s grief. How strangely < 
they stapve tojieep that only chMd, asking the prayers 
of the congregation, anfi senefing for the best doctors; 
but all»waf* in vain, for I'Jeiiie died some days before 
, iiphrihlmas. The girl li:ul a siiiqdo wish to rest beside 
‘'Ajgthur. It was the last words she sjwke; and her 
relations believed# that, being his wife, slie had a right 
to a place in tlie vault without asking anybody’s leave. 
So they laid her quietly lioSido her liusband, no one 
about the ca.stle earing to interfere, except the factor, 
who thought it ineuuibent on liiin t(# let her ladyship 
know. 

By way of answer to his letter, down came Lady 
Catherine herself, one dark, wiiftry morning; and, 
without so much as ^-hanging her travelling dress, she 
sent for four labourers, took them with her to tho 
church, and saying her family burying-xilace was never, 
•intended for a pi'iisant’s daughter, nuale them take out 
Menie’s eotfin, and leave it at her iiarents’ door. They 
said that the old pair never got over that sight; tSld 
the mother, in Iut bitterness of heart, declared that 
Providence hud imiiiy a way to punish pride, and tho 
woiniin who had disturbed her dead child, would never 
be suflered to keep her own grave in peace. j 

Tlie story made a marvellous stir in our parisli, and j 
gniiid as Lady f'atlierine was, she diTl not escape blame ' 
from all quarters, ^’hore was a great gatlicring of 
Higliland relative.s and Lowland friends to a second 
funeral, when tlicy lai8 poor Menie among her humble 
kindred in the ehureh-yard. • It was but a little way 
from the jiark gate, and I stood there to see tho crewd 
scatter off in that frosty forenoon. Many a sad and 
angry look was cast in the direction of the castle; but 
my attention was particularly drawn to an old man 
aud two boys, who stood gazing oifthe place. Ho was 
close on the threesrore-and-um—they wcro»littIe more 
than children; but all thri'i* Iiad tlie sumo gaunt, yet 
powerful frames; dark-red hair, whieli in tho old man 
was but slightlyBxirinkled witli gray; alniiMt swarthy 
complexions; and a fierce, liard look in tfie deep-set 
cj'cs. By after inquiries, I learned that these were 
the father of the Highland cousin family, and his t#l^ 
youngest sons. There were tliree older brothq»(i.,te>,‘;, 
they M-erc marrici^ and*settled on rough sheep^rms; 
and tlip old man intended to Uiaintain the ancient* 
honours of his house, by putting his younger Ixjys into 
some of the learncil professions. 

Tlie married sisters, now hoircsse^ of entuy, never 
visited the castle again in my time. Lady Catherine ■ 
‘came ri-gulurlyjit tho terms from London, where she < 
lived constantly; but her stay was no longer than the 
rent-roll required, and her maid said she rested but 
badly at night. So years passed on, and I rose in the 
service. *On one of her visits, Lady Catherino thought 
1 would do for a footman, wliich slxe hapi>eiij^ to want, 
and sent me to^ be trained at the house in London. 
What great and gay doings I saw there needn’t be told 
just nJW. Lady Catlietine kept the best and most 
fashiotfable company, and to was never at home an 
evening that ^hellioaBe was not fullj There was money 
to bo made, and plenty of all things; but I did not like 
it; and having saved a trifie, one of her' ladyship’s sons- 
in-law*-he was the best of the twS-^got me the place 
at tho toll-bar. 
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Youj-emeinijcr me there, Master Willie, and what 
great times we hud on Saturday afternoons. You may 
recollect, too, how many iGot-passengerg used to come 
and go. It was my amnsement to watch them when 1 
• had nothing better to do; but of all who passed my 
window, there wore none took my attention so com¬ 
pletely as two young men, who always walked arm-in¬ 
arm, and seemed to be brothers. 1 thought I had s6ju 
their ■strongly-marked Highland faces before, and by 
degrees Icamc^liut they were none other than the old 
man's two sons, who had be«i) at jwor Menie’s last 
funeral, but were now grow^J up, and studying for the 
medical profession at tlio collegg in (ilasgow. Their 
Ikthcr evidently kept them on short allo^vanee, Judging 
from their coarse tartiui ciotlH'3,»aud continual muncliing 
of oaten cakes: but I was toVl they were haiid students, 
and particularly clever in the anatomy class. t)ne 
dark, dreary moniiiig, about the Christ mas-time, 1 
noted that Lady Catlieriiie and lieii,family had been 
in my dreams all night—their grand house, and gay 
goings-on in London, miisgliiig strangely u itli the old 
story of Muster Arthur and the funnel’s ilaiighter. 
When the newspiiiK'r, which I .sliarud with the seliool- 
master, came, judge of my aslonishuieat to read that 
her ladysliip had died suddenly in a lit of apoiile.vy, 
which came ujion ‘kcr at the wliist-talile, and her re¬ 
mains had been conveyed to the family vault in Dum¬ 
bartonshire, There Was a lessoif on the uneerlainty of 
life! and it is my trust that I found in it a use of 
warning; but thifccontiuual news and strangers at thur 
toll-bar, the exact gatliering in of the dues, wliieh was 
iwt always an easy task, and your own merry sehoul- 
niatcs, Aiaster Willie, had in a manner shuliled it out 
of my mind before the second evening. 

It hail been a dark, foggy day, and I went early to 
sleep, there being few travellers: hut in the dead (if night, 
between twelve and one, 1 w-as roused by a thuiulering 
summons at the toK-bar. Tlic night wasealm and starless, 
a mass of heavy clouds covered tlie sky, broken at times 
by gusts of moaning wind from^the west, and broad 
bursts of luoonliglit. I threw on r.iy coat, lit my lantern, 
and hurried out. Thery stood a large gig with three 
persons. They must have been ligiUly pa,eki-d in it, 
aud 1 never saw a more inijiationl horse. Tliere was 
some delay in getting out the silvgr, and I had time to 
see that the two men wlio sat, one on each side, were 
the Highland brothers. .There was a woman between 
tiiem, in a dingy cloak and homiet, witli a thick lilack 
veil. Shc*'ncUher moved nor spoke, tliougli llie toll 
somehow imz/Ied tlio studeul.s. 1 was determined to 
have it any way, and one of them saying aimelhing to 
his compaKion in Gaelie, readied a half-crown to me. 
I knew I had no change, and told liim so. ‘ I ’ll call 
^ the morning,’ said he; hut the horse gave a bound, 
and th e silver flow out of his fingers. Both the hrotlicrs 
TWJTW down after it. Iliad strange curiosity about 
their companion, and that instant aigust of wind blew 
' hack the veil, and the moonlight shone clear and full 
upon the fa«c: it was the dead visile of Lady Catlie- 
rine! I saw but one glance of it; the next moment 
tile heifvy veil Itul fallen. ‘ Get the silver yourself, 
and keep it all,’ cried the two men, as I opened for» 
them without a word: and from that»day to this, no 
one lias ever heard the story from. me. I put ^e half- 
crown in the poor’s-box next Sabbath. But, Masier 
Willie, after that night 1 never cared for keeping the 
toil4>ar. The sound of wheels coming after .dark had 
always a strange offoet on me, and I could never sec a 
gig ^8s without slvivbring. bo I gave»up my situation, 
and took to the old trade of garde^jing agai^ The 
pleasant plants and flowers bring no dflrk stoics to 
one’s mind. But yonder.’s the laird: dinner will be 
ready hy tJiis time.* , 

Jkai John wa* light; for it was ready, with a jovial 
l^y to despatch it. But I never saw my oA friend 


• 

after. IIU emigrated to Canada witli his managing 
master in tlie flowing spring; and, luiving at least 
kept the real name^hvith epjtined secrecy, it seems at 
this distance of time no breach of trust tb repeat the 
toll-keeper^ story. * 

-^— . ■ ■ . - . ..J.. , - 

CARDINAL M'eZZOFANTL 
Among the lions of Romr.-during the last twenty years, 
not the least attractive, especially for literary visitors, 
was Hlie celebrated Cardinal Mezzofanti. Easy of 
access to forei^iers of every condition, simple, unpre¬ 
tending, cheerful, courteous even to familiarity, he 
gevdt- failed to make a moslj, favourable impression 
upon his visitors ; and marvellous as wore the tales in 
circulation concerning him, tlie opportunity of witnessing 
more closely the exercise of his almost iiretcrnatural 
powers of language, served but to deepen the wonder 
with which he was regarded. The extent, the variety, 
and tlic solidity of his .attainments, and, still more, his 
complete aud ready command, for the purposes of 
conversation, of nil the motley stores which he had 
laid up, were sit far beyond all example, whether in 
ancient or modern times, as not only to place him in 
‘the very first rank of the celebrities of our generation, 
but to mark Iiini out as one of the most fextraordinary 
personages recorded in history. 

Giuseppe Joseph) Mezzofanti wa.s bom at Bologna 
ill 1771, of an extreinoly humble family. His fatlier 
wa.s a poor carpenter; .and the eminence to which, 
by his own unassisted exertions, Mezzofanti, without 
once leaving his native city, attained in the c-xorcise of 
the f.ieiilty of language—which is ordinarily cultivated 
only by the arduous .and expensive process of visiting 
and travelling in tlie difl’erent countries in which cacli 
separate language is spoken—is not the least remark- 
aide of tlie many cxiuniiles of successful ‘ pursuit of 
knowhilge under ilifliculties,’ which literary history 
supplies. He was educated in one of the poor scliools 
of his native city, wliieh was under the ca^e of tlic 
fathers of the celehrated Congregation of the Oratory; 
luid the' evidenoe of more than ordinary talent wliieh 
he exliibitod, early attracted tlie notice of one of the 
incinbers of the order, to whose kind instruction and 
patronage Mezzofanti was indebted for almost all the 
advantages which he afterwards enjoyed. This good 
man—whose name was Respighi, and to whose judicious 
patronage of struggling genius science is also ifldcbted 
fiir the etiiinent success of the distinguished naturalist 
Ranzani, the son of a Bolognese barber, and a fellow- 
pupil of Mezzofanti—procured for his young protege' 
the instruction of the best masters he could discover 
among his friends. IIc himself, it is believed, taught 
him Lgtiu; Greek fell to the share of Father Enuuanucl 
da Bonte, a Spanish cx-Jeluit—the order had at this 
time been suppressed; and the boy received his first 
initiation ^nto the great Eastern family of languages 
from an old Dominican, Father Ccruti, who, at the 
instance of his friend Respighi, rmdertook to teach 
him Hebrew. Beyond this point, Mezzofanti's know¬ 
ledge of languages was almost exclusively llio result 
of his own unassisted study. 

From a very early age, he was destined for the 
churcli, and he received holy orders about the year 1797. 
Dufing the period of his probationary studie% however, 
he obtained, through the kindness of his friend F, 
Respighi, the place bf tutor in . the family of the 
Marcscaiohi, one of the most distinguished among the 
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noljility of Bologn.a; and tlic opporftinitios for liis 

1 ]>i.'(uiUui' sl^udiea aiforded by the curiiyta mid valuable 

1 libr.iry to which ho tliA »enjoyeft free access, may 
/.j^rubably have exercised a decisive influence upon his 
whole career. , • 

TIis attainments gradually attracted the notice* of 
Jiis fcllofr-citizens. In the year 1797, ho was appointed 
professor of Arabic in the* university ; a few years 
later, he was named assistai)^-librarian of the city* 
library; and in 1803, he succeeded to the important 
chair of Oriental Languages. This jHist, which *was 
most congenial to his tastes, Ijc held, ijith one inter¬ 
ruption, for a long scries of years. In 1819, he was 
advanced to a higher place in the stall' of the library; 
and in 181.5, on the death of the chief librarian, Tojrf'tti,, 
he was appointed to fill his place. When it is I'on- 
sidcred how iieculi.arly engrossing the study of laii-:i 
gnages is known to be, and especially liow attractive 
for an eiitiiusiastic scliolur like Mezzufunti, it might be 
supposcil that for liiin tlie otfiec of librarian could liave 
been little more tlian a nominal one. TJut tho library 
of Bologna to the present day liears abundant evidence 
that it was far otherwise. Tlie adniiruble order in 
wliieli the Greek and Oriental inanuscrijits are .ar¬ 
ranged, tlie excellent colnhf/iie raiwnne aif tliese mami- 
seripta,_ and tlie valuable additions to tlie notices of 
tliein by Asscniani and Tidmar wdiicli it contains, ares 
all tlie fruit of Mezzofunti’s labour ns liiinarian. 

During ids oecu]iancy of tins office, too, lie con¬ 
tinued to liold his professorsliip of Oriental languages, 
and, for a considerable part of liie tiine, tlf.it of Greek 
liteTature in additiini. Nor was lie exeiii])t from those 
domestic cares and anxieties wiiieli are oftiai the most 
piiinfid drawii!u;k upon litei'ary activity. The death of 
a broliier, whicli tlirew upon him tlie care of an unpro¬ 
vided family of eleven cliildren, was tlie severest trial 
siistalncd in Mezzofanti’s otlierwise com para lively quiet 
career-; and by driving liim to the ordinary expedient 
of distressed scholars—tliat of giving private lectures 
—it tended more than all liis public occupations to 
trench upon bis time, and to abridge his opportunities 
i of application to his favourite study, 
j Perhaps, indeed, of all who iiavo ever attained to 
^ the same eminence in any department which Mezzo- 
' fiinti reached in that of languages, tliere liardly ever 
was one wlio had so little of tlio more stiidciiP in Ids 
character. In tlie midst of these varied and distract¬ 
ing occupations, lie was at all times most assiduous in 
bis attendance upon the sick in the public liospitals, of 
wliicli he acted as tlie chaplain. Tlierc was aiiotlier 
also of his priestly duties, for tlie zo.alous diseliarge of 
wliicU lie W'as scarcely less distinguislied, and wliicli 
bocainc subsidiary, in a very remarkable wa^, to Ids 
progress in tho knowledge of languages. • Iti th* 
absence, up to tho present time, of any regular nieinoir 
of him, it is impossible to fix with iirccision the liistory 
of Ids" progress in tiie acquisition of the several lan¬ 
guages. But it is well known, tliat at a very early 
l»erio(l he was muster of all the leading Eurepca i 
langnuges, and of those 0.;riental tongues wlihli are 
comprised in the Semitic family. Very early, tlie-e- 
forfl, in Mezzofanti’s career, lie was marked out among 
tlie entire body of the Bolognese clergy as in an espe¬ 
cial manner the ‘ foreigners’ confessor ’ (confessurio dei 
fvrestieri). In him, visitors from every quarter of tho 
globe had a sure and roiuly resource; and in several 
cases, it was to tho very necessity tlms created he was 
indebteil for the acquisition, or at least the rudimeu- 
tary knowledge, of a new language. More than once, it 
oecurrod that a foreigner, Introduced to the confetsario 
del /orestieri, fbr the purpoiai of being confessed, found 
it necessary to go through the* preliminary process of 
uis/iKciwiy to intended confessor. For Mezzofhnti’s 
nmrveUoua' Snd aliBost instinctive power of grasping 
and systematising the leading" dwiyactcristics even 
of the most original language, the names of a few 

prominent ideas in tlie new idiom sufficed to open a 
first means of conunuiiication. 11 i.s prodigious aiemory 
rctainctl with iron tenaffity ^ery word or phrase once 
acquired ; Ids power of metliodising, by tho very exer¬ 
cise, hccame more ready and more perfect with each 
new advance in the study; and, above all, a Ihculty 
which seemed iicculiar to Iiiinself, and which can liardly 
be^Scscribcd as otlier than instinctive, of seizing anil 
coiiiprehonding by a single effort tlie gcmond outlines 
of the graiuiiiatienl structure of a laiTglfctge from a few 
faint iiidicatioiis — as 0 comparative anulomist w’lll 
liuild up an entire skeleton iVom a single bone—enabled 
liiin to ovi-rleap all tliq difficulties wliiell beset the patli , 
of ordinary linguisls, and to atimin, almost by intui¬ 
tion, at least so iinieli*of llib required language as 
enabled, liiai to intereli!iii(*e tlioughl with sufficient 
^cedoin and distiiietiiess for the inirposes of this 
rdUgious oliserv.aiice, wliieli is so important in llio eyes 
of ('atluilics. Aiidiie used to tell, tliat it was in tills way 
lie acqtdrcd more tliaii one of Ids varied store of lan¬ 
guages. For it will liardly be ive-lieved, tliat tliis prodigy 
of tlie gift of tongues liad never, till lii.s forty-eiglilh year, 
travelled beyond the piveiiiet.s of his siative province; 
and that, up to the period of Ids deatli, ids most dis¬ 
tant excursion from liiiiiie, in wliieli city ho had fixed 
ids I’csideuce in 1899, did not cxeeiM a liundred miles 
—namely, to Naples, for the piiimose of visiting the 
Cliincse t'.ollege ivldel* is tliere establislied. 

It is true that at the jieviod of wliieli we speak, 
♦lologiia lay upon tlie liigli-road todioiiie, and that 
travi'llers more frequently rested for a space niion tlieiv 
journey, than in tliese days of steam-boat luid railwilf 
comiiiiiiiieation. But, even llieii, tlie opportunities of 
liitereoiirse with foreign-speaking visitors in Bologna 
were few and inconsiderable compared with tlie prodi¬ 
gious adviuiees wideh, under all his- disadvantages, 
Mezzofimli contrived to make. I'lie ordinary Kuro- 
lieaii languages jireseiited but littfL* difficulty; tlio 
frequent jiassiiigs aiui rejiassings of tlic allied forces 
during tlio later years of tho war, afl'ordod liim a full 
oitiKirlunity of aequiriffg liiissian; and the occasional 
cstablislimeat of Auslri.in truaps in Bologna, brought 
liiin into eoiitaet with the motley tongues of lliat vast 
cinpiie—tho M.igyar, the Czccliisli, tlio Servian, tho 
Walacliian, and the Kuniani; but beyond tlds,' even 
liis spirit of enterprise bad no vent in liis native city ; 
•and all Ids furtlier conquests w^c exclusively the 
result due to ids own jirivate and unassistod^tndy. 

Jlis fame, nevertheless, began to extend to foreign 
countries. Among many distinguished foreigners to 
wlioso acqiAintaiiee ids I'xtraordiiiary faculties as a 
linguist became a jiassport, was tlie celobrat?d liussian 
general, Suwarrow; and with him Mezzofanti lung main¬ 
tained the most friendly relations. From the Grniu)»''|'' 
Duke of Tuscany he received a pressing invitt^n tq, 
fix Idmself at l<'Iorenc« and Napoleon Idmsoli; witli 
that ci^rossiiig iliiirit wliicli desired to make Baris i 
tho centre of alt tliat is great in seiciicc, in art, and in 
literature, off'ered Ifim a most liunour.tble ifiid lucrative 
appointment, on condition of ids removing to the^French 
' eajiital. But Mezzofanti declined bulu the invitations, , 
^tnd continued to rcsiilo in ids native city, till the year 

1832. At tlic close of those ]iolitieal disturbances, of 
whicli Aulugiia was tho centre, in the early part of tho 
poiitiflcate of Gregory XVi., it was resolved tO send 
a (leputatRin to Rome on tlie part of the citizens. Of 
tlds deputation, Mezzofhnti, as the chief celebrity of tho 
city, was naturally a leader; and the pope, who hod 
long known idmf and who, before liis elevation to llie 
pontifleihe, Igid HTrequently corresponded with liim on 
philologficat subjects, urged him so earnestly to remain 
at Runic, tliirt with all lii# love of Bologna lie Was 
induced to consent. Ho was imnieifiately appointed, in 

1833, a canon of St Peter's; and on tlw translation of 
the celebrated Angelo (now Cardiniff)1Mjii to the office 
of secictary of the Propaganda, he was named to 
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Bucceod him in tlie honourable post of librat'ian of tlie 
VhticaR. - 

In this ollleo Mozaofimu.oontinuert till tho year 1840, 
when, in conjunction irith the (listinguished scholar 
just named, he was raised to the cardiualate. During 
tho interval since his fixing his residence at Home, lie 
had enjoyed tho confidence and friendship of Gregory 
XVI. 5 and although his narrow resources were utt&ly 
uneqUol to thg. very considerable expense which tho 
state of a cordlto entails, Gregory, in acknowledgment 
of ids distinguished tnerit, hinSself settled the necessary 
income U}>on the humble llolognese; and oven, with 
j characteristic delicacy, supplied, from his own means 
"the equipjige and other appurtenances whiclj a new 
cardinal is obliged to proviJfe on entering upon Ids 
ofllee. #• ‘ , 

I’rora this period, Mezzofiinti continued to reside at 
Rome. I'ar, however, from rcLaxing in the ])ur8uit of 
his favourite study after his elevation, he only used 
the opportunities thus uUbrtlcd for the purpose of 
cultivating it with more cflcct. AVhcii the writer of 
these pages first ha<l the lionour of being presented 
to Idra, he was in the full flush of the excitement of 
a new study—that of tho language of the Californian 
Indians, two of whom had recently come as pupils 
to tho College of Hie Pri'paganda; and up to his very 
last year, the same zeal continued unabated. Ilis 
death occurred Mafeh 1C, 184‘J, in- the seventy-fifth 
ytiur of Ids ago, and was most probably ha.stened by the 
excitement and distress caused by the political trouble*' 
of the period. • 

# Such is a brief outline of the qidct and uneventful 
career of this extraordinary man. It remains that we 
give a short account of the nature and extent t)f his 
prodigious attainments as a linguist. It is observed by 
the author of an inlen'stiiig paper re.id a few weeks 
since .at a mechiiig of the I’hilological Society, that, 
takinjf the accouiJt of the linguistic iiceomplishmcnts of 
King Mithridates even hi the most exaggerated form in 
Which it is given by tho nneiouls, who represent him as 
speaking the languages of tweitiy-two nations, it fades 
■ into iusignificaneu in yonlrast with tho known and 
osccrtiuncd attainnicuts of Muzzof.'uiti. A Russian 
traveller, who published in 1840 a collection of Letiers 
from 'iioiae, writes of Miv-zofapti;—‘ Twice I have 
visited this ^remarkable man, a phenomenon as yet 
unparalleled in the learned world. He spoke eight 
language^ fluently in my iiresenco. He expressed 
himself in liussiim very purely .and correctly. Even 
now, in a<lvanced life, he continues to study fresh 
dialects. lie learned Chinese not long ago. I asked 
him to gife me a list of all the languages and diiilects 
in which lie was able to express himself, and he sent 
■ne the name of Gou written with bis own hand in 
languages, of which thirty were European, not 
’ meuTlimg their dialects; sevouleen Asiatic, also without 
counting their dialects; five AMcafi, and four Ameri¬ 
can!’ We should add, however, frujii the cardinal’s 
own avowalsto ourselves, that of tli6 fifty-six languages 
here alluded to, tliere were some which he did not 
profess*to spea^ and with whicli his acquaintance was' 
more limited than with thd rest; an avowal the honesty* 
of which will be best appreciated wheif it is considered, 
on the one liand, how rnfficult it would havcCieen to 
test his knowledge of the vast majority among these 
languages; and, on the other, how marvellously perfect 
was his admitted familiarity with those wliich he did 
profess really to know. 

■fThe author of the memoir submitted to the Philo- 
Iwieal Sa^y, has collected a nuntber.of notices of 
Mezzgili^^y travellers in Italy, who Imd seen^bim at 
periods of his eSreer. Mr Stewart Bose, in 
itells of him that a Smyrniote ser^nt, who was 
liim, declared that ho miglit pass-for a Greek or a 
ttiroughout Hie dominions of the Grand Seignior. 
4bw years later, while he was still residing at Bologna, 


ho was visited bjl the celebrated Hungarian astronomer, 
Baron Zacii, edilor of the well-known Gorr^pondances 
Aelronomiques, oft occasion lofthe annnlar eclipse wliich 
was then visible in Italy. ‘ 'Tljis extraordinary man,^ 
writes th^ baron, February 1820, "* B,peBks thirty - two 
languages, living and dead—in the manner I am going 
to describe. Ho accosted cne in Hungarian,* with a 
compliment-so well - turned, and in such exuellcnt 
iMagyar, that I was qjuite taken by surprise. He 
afterwards spoke to me ii^ German, at first in good 
Saxgn, and then in the Austrian and Swabian dialects, 
with a correctacss of Recent that amazed me to tlie 
last degree, and made me hurst hito a fit of laughter at 
tho thought of the contrast between the lanjmage and 
,the Appearance of this astonisliing professor. He spoke 
English to Captain Smyth, Russian and Polish to 
Prince Volkonski, with the same volubility as if he 
had been speaking his native tongue.’ As a last trial, 
the boron suddenly accosted him in Wcdachlan, when, 

‘ without hesitation, and without appearing to remark 
wlint an out-of-the-way dialect had been taken, away 
wont the polyglot with equal volubility;’ and Zaeh 
adds, that ho even know the Zingller or gipsy 
language, whiuli had long proved a puzzle to himself. 
Molbueli, a Dat.iish traveller, who had an interview 
with Mm in 1820, adds to his account of tliis miraculous 
,pulyglotist, that ‘he is not merely a linguist, but is well 
acquainted with literary history and bibKogr.apliy, and 
also with tlie library under Ms charge. He is a man 
of tho finest and most luilished manners, and at the 
same time, *of tlie most engaging good - natui’e and 
politeness.’ 

It would be easy to multiply anecdotes, shewing 
tile enthusiasm with which Mezzofanti entered on the 
study of language after language. He sought out new 
tongues with an insatiable passion, and may be said 
to have never been happy but when engaged in the 
nnastering of words and grammars. No degree of bad 
health interrupted his pursuit. Till the day of his 
death, he was engaged in his darling task: life 
closed on him while so occupied, lie died just os he 
had acquired a thorough proficiency in Californian—a 
singular instance of the power of mind exercised on a 
favourite subject, and shewing what may bo accom¬ 
plished when men set their heart on it. The career of 
tills reftiai'kablc linguist, however, cannot bo considered 
exenqilary. We would recommend no person to plunge 
headlong into an absorbing passioa for any accomplish¬ 
ment. Mezzofanti was a curiosity—a marvel—the 
wonder of tho world of letters; and it is chiefly 
as such that a notice of him hero will be considered 
interesting. 

- - - 1- - ' . I '■ I ■ ■■■ I 

* cuRibsrriES of posthumous charity. 

Tnn curious observer, in Ms rambles' about town, is 
occasionally struck with some singular demonstrations 
for which ho is at a loss to account. Sometimes they 
assume a benevolent form, and sometimes they, have a 
holiddjr. making aspect, yet with a touch of the 
lugubrious. In London, or in some one of the 
thriving ^owus lying witliin a score of miles of it, 
he strolls into a church, where he sees a number of 
loaves of bread piled up at the back of the commoniott- 
table, or ranged, as they arc in a baker’s shop, upon 
shelves against the wall. It is a pleasant sight, hut 
aft to bo somewhat puzzling. .Perhaps be saunters 
into a country church-yard, and thwo finds amongst 
the rank grass and moss-grown and neglected memo- 
rial| of the silent multitude, one trim tmd tended 
monument, uninvaded by cryptogamia,, flfee from 
all stain of the weather, and the aurrounding grassy 
sward neatly mown and fenced i^ it may he, with 
budding willow branches <» a oirde of clipp^ box. Or 
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he finds IxiB way throu^i a gubUrban vifiago, blocked up 
some fine morning by ftcjowd of pgoi^oraen' and girls, 
clustered round the door o{*a retired tradesman or the 
^ur^te of Uie pl®g^ whicli three or foiy at a time 
emerge with gratmed looks, and go about their business, 
while others enter In theirHurn. Sucli demonstrations 
ns those, and we might mention many others, have their 
origin in certain charitable dispositions and bequests, 
many of which are of cdhsiderable antiquity." ^licro 
is one in operation to this day, near W^chester, whicli 
dates from tiie time of William of Wykeham; by virtue 
of which every traveller passing that way, if he choose 
to make the demand, iswegalcd with a pint of hoof and 
a meal of bread and cheese. There is another similar 
antique, charity in operation in Wiltsliire, near Devize?, 
wliere, on one occasion, the dispenser of tlie benevoleneo, 
in tlie erwreise of his privilege to feed the hungry, threw 
a loaf of bread into the o.arriagc of Georgrf»lll. as tlie 
royal cortege passed the spot. Tlie name of these post¬ 
mortem charities is legion. Tlicy abound in everj' ci ty, 
burgh, town, and liainlet in England, to iin extent 
i absolutely startling to a person whtf looks into the 
i subject for the first time. The number of them bcj^ 
I lot\giiig to tljp city of London alone—that is, originatbig 
I among her citizens, and mostly dispei' ,ed under the 
■ direction of the several w'orshipfnl compami's — can 
; 'hai'dly be fewer tlian 1500, if so few. TliC jiarocbial 
j charities only of lamdon city yield an iueoino of nearly 
I L.40,000 a year. Ulio history of all tlicse charities 
! Would fill many bulky volumes. AVi' propose merely 
j to tike a p.a88ing gliuice at a few, which aro interesting 
i from their singularity, or from the light which they 
refleet upon the benevolent aspect of a certain section 
of society in times long past; and whicli, iierhaps, may 
j be found in some degree instructive and suggestive, ns 
1 illustrating the operation of post-mortem benevolence. 

! At St-Clmrcli, not a hundred miles from St 

I Martin’s Lc Grand, there prevails an amusing instaueo 
j of the jMjrrersion of the funds of a charity to purposes 
i which could not ])ossibly have been intended* by the 
founder. Many centuries ago, a Homan Catholic 
gentleman, dying, bequeathed to tliat church a small 
estate, tlie proceeds of whicli lie directed should be 
devoted to the purpose of supplying the ofilciating 
priests with refreshment on the Sabbath - day. ■ The 
Jtoman Catholic service has long since given place to a 
Protestant one, and the band of ofiiciating p^ests b.ajf 
dwindled down to one clergyman—while tlie value of 
the estate has increased perhaps fifty fold. At the 

present moment, the sum wldch the estate originally 
produced iS paid over to tlie church-wardens, who are 
at times a little puzzled as to what to do with ii. 
They get rid of a good portion in this way: at every' 
service which is held in the church, they iilace a 
bottle of the best sherry which can be pftcured for 
money upon the vestry-table; from this the ‘officiating 
priest * strengthens his iimer man with a glass or two 
before d^nanenoing his ministrations, and tlieu the 
ehundtowardmis sit down and finish the remainder 
comfbrtahly by tbei^lves, while the reverend gentfc- 
iTuin it in to reading-desk or the pulpit. Tlie cost 
of to wfee, however, doM not amount to half the 
sum in and to remainder goes to fiirra 

a fund from 'irhich .^he tdiurch is painted, repaired, 
decornted^ and kept in s^ple u pie order—the whole 
fabric undergoiiiga torou^ TOtision and polish both 
outside and in as often m a pretext can be found. 


Wliat becomes of the bulk of the property—to largo 
surplus arising from the iiicweased value of tho devised 
estate—this deponent sayetn not; the reader may he 
in a condition to guess by tlic time ho has read to 
the end of this paper. 

In the year 1566, a Mr Edward Taylor willed to the 
Leatlicrsollors’ Company a messuage, tenement, and 
malting - liouac, in the parish of St Clave, and_ otlicr 
messuages in the same parisli, upon qpnditinn that they 
should, quarterly and lor ever, distrflrate among the 
poorest and neediest pe8ple,in the Poultry Compter one 
kilderkin of beer and twelve pennyworths of bread, and 
the same to the poor of Wood Street Compter, Ncwgati> 
and the* Elect,•the Kina’s Benclf, and the Marshalsea 
prisons. Under lliis bequest, the Company are at 
prescii* in •possession of Poiislderable property, vastly 
MCrensed in value since the dale of the will; in respect 
oi!<*wliieli property. Is. worlli of penny - loaves, and 
2s. in money, in fteu of beer, are sent by tliom every 
quarter to tlie poor prisoners in each of the prisons 
mentioned in tlie original tesTanieiit! 

Koliert IJogi'i's devised in 1(1(11 the sum of L.400 to 
the Jji'athersellers’ Company', ‘ to bo chiployeil in lands, 
Ibe best pennyworth they could get;’ and tlmt the 
house should have 40s. of it a y'qar for ever. The 
reiiiaiiider was to bo bestowed upon poor sehobvrs, 
students of divinity-^two of Oxfyrd, and two of Cam¬ 
bridge, for four yt'ars; and after them to two others of 
eiieh university; and after them, to otiiers; and so> 
•on for ever, lie also, by tlie same wfill, devised L.200 
to be lent to four young men, incrcliaut'hdventurerB, at 
L.O, 4d., for the li.200, interest. Tlic whole of tllo 
interest was to lie spent in bread—to bo distributed 
among poor prisoiiers~and coal for poor jiersons, with 
the exceiitionaif some sniall fees and gratuities to I'le 
parisli clerk and beadle, for their trouble in carrying 
out ins intentions. ^ 

Lewisham, once a town in Kent, but now nothing 
more tliiin a suburb qf I/ondon, enjoys the benefactions 
of the Hcv. Abraham ^(hilfe, who, in 1C56, bequeathed 
I>ropcrty for the luaintciiaiice of numerous charities. 
Some of tlieni are singularly^ cliaraetcrisiic. Having 
provided for tlie ert elion of tliree strong alms-houses, 
he directed tb.it certain alms-bodies siiould bo periodi¬ 
cally chosen, who wire to be ‘ godly iKior inhabitants 
of Lewisham, and being single perepns, and tlireeseoro 
years old, pa.st tlicir hard bodily labour, and able to 
say tlie Lord’s Prayer, the Belief, and tho«Tcn Com¬ 
mandments,’ i!tc. &i\ All these .oliiis-Iiodics were to 
have ‘ 3d. ^oach allowed them every day for their 
comfortable sustenance — that is, 21d. a.week — to 
be paid them every month during their single life, and 
as long as they should boliave themselves honestly and 
godly, and duly frequent the jiarish church.’ Tl#' 
w'ore to be summarily removed if guilty of pro&uo or 
w'icked conduct, ^'lie l^ms-bodies were not to exceed 
five in Slumber flt any one time. lie directed a buttery 
to be built for llicij convenience, and also ^ little brick 
room, with a window in it, for the five .alms-budics to' 
assemble in daily for prayer, and tliatglhc sclidslmaster 
,of the reading-school should pray with them there. 
He further directed the enclosure of gardens, of isijc- 
teen feet broad at the least, for tlicir recreation. Mr 
Colfc areo left money for lectures at Lewisham ^urcU, 
as well as a sum for the purchase of BihieSt tmtil they 
should arifount to the number of Uiirty or mrty, which 
were To he cliained to the pews, or otherwise pre¬ 
served; and lic^left 12d. a quarter to to clerk for 
writinpulown tlm names of those that Sltould use tom; 
also 2s. 8d, to nim for taking care of thc^clock and 
dial; also, 10s. for a sermon,on the 6th of November, 
and 12d. in^bread for the poor!who tould Como 
and hear it, and 'fid. to the parish clerk; also 20s., to 
be distributed a Mnny at a time, ^ children and 
sen'anti who comd best say their catechism, and Cd. 
to the'minister for catecliitog them; also, a yearly 




sum o£ money for distribiitiu,T on orery Lorirs-<Iay 
after tfia uiorning service, seven penny uiieaten loaves, 
to seven of the most hfilnest, peacoitble, anJ godly 
poor liouseholdcra of Lewisliam, who could say the 
Lord’s Prayer, ‘the Belief, and the' Ten Command¬ 
ments; also, 68. a year to poor maid-servants, who at 
the time of their marriage had continued seven years 
with their master or mistress in Ivowisham; -wtih 
numerous other bequests. He furtlicr left moneys for 
the preservati*!* of Ids father’s, graiidfatlier’s, his 
‘ wife’s, and his own momimSHt — ids own being an 
oaken plank oiled, and a %tone ‘ a foot square every 
, W'ny, and three feet long.’ The .stone and plank w’ere 
removed many years tigo, and an insci-yjod tiddet has 
been set into the outer of tlic ehureh. 

The practice of leaving inoiiey for tlie sastqntation 
of tomb-stones and monuments, uiqionrs to have pre¬ 
vailed for many gencration.s; and may be very naturally 
accounted for, by tlic repiignanee twldeh most men 
would feel, to tlie idea of liuving tlieir bones knocked 
about by tlie sexton’s spade, and then wheeled oif 
to tlie bone-liouse, if tliore ii.'iiqiens to be a bone- 
house, or shot kito the neiglibouring river, or on a 
farmer’s dung-heap, if there is no sucli convoniiMicc 
as a bone-house at liand. It was tins feeling tliiit 
induced the celebrifted sculptor, Ctiantrey, to make sure 
of a quiet resting-place for his lemnins.’'' In so doing, 
he was, thougli jicrhaps nnconseiouiily, but following 
the example of many wlio have gone liefore liira. AYe 
“have more tiian once encountered a sober jiarty nporv 
tlioir annual visit to Bume country church-yard tondi, 
oA wldcli, liy virtue of some bequest — wldcli provides 
them with a good dinner upon tlie oecasion—tiny are 
the appointed guardians. Tim worsliipful memliers of 
tlie London companies sometimes clioo-ie to rest froili 
tlifeir labours in a niral giave; and vvlieii they do, sur¬ 
vivors are always to be found not unwilling to enjoy 
once a year apcnstveiioliJay. coii]ilod witli tlie creature 
comforts, which tlio quiet eomrado wliose beliest tliey 
execute has taken cure to providS for them. It would 
bo perliajis ditllcult to find a single church in all tlie 
little towns and hamlets vdlhin a dozen miles of J.ondon, 
wliich does not contain one tenant at lea.st m ho lias 
thus scciireil permanent possession of his last resting- 
place.’ So strong is tliis feeling in some individuai.s, 
that they shrink iinin confiding even in tlii' stone-vaults 
in the interior of a city church. Thus, Sir W'illiam 
llawlins, ^ot so very long ago, hoipu'atlied .t ciwtaiii 
sum of money for liie preservation of Ids hmib and 
monument in Ilisliopsgato Church. 'I'lic bi'quest pro¬ 
vides for the reiiiuiicration of the visitoi's, who are 
specified parisli functionaries, and entertains them 
with a good dinner on tiio day of the aiiiiual visitation, 

• «M!iich they are bound to make—to inspect the inoim- 
ment and tomb, and to guarantee their good condition. 
In niSRy instances, the sum ontginally devised for llio 
, sustentation of a grave or inoftumoift is not snfHcient, 
in the present day, to remunerate residents in *Ijondon 
for looking lifter it, and the money Iflis been transferred 
to the parish in which tiic testator lies, and has become 
tlie per^isite offlie sexton. 

In the year 1C35, one Jolm riotehor bequeathed to* 
tlie Fishmongers’ Company tlie suni of^j.120, to suxiply 
IDs. every month to the poor of St Peter’s llosf ital, to 
provide them with a dinner on Sunday. 

In the year 1C63, Mr James Glassbrook boqueathed, 
after his wife’s death, the sum of L.600 in the following 
words: ‘ and L.60Q more to such uses as follow—to the 
poor of tile xiarMi of St Bololph Wirtiout, in which I 
dwell, L.6«n broad yearly; L.5 to the fioos of S^Giles’s 
yearly in to the poor of St Sepulchre's •yearly 

in brea^.fiiil, to be givetf every Sabbath-day in tlie 
churgbqi^-The anlount of bread at thc^preseut time 
in London under tliis disposition, supple- 

• See Chamltt'i'i Pocket MUeellann, vol. Iv. 


I mentod by som# smaller bequests, is sixty-eight half- 
quartern loaves q, week. The same poor persons, when 
they once get oivtl# list, ctnAinue to receive Die bread 
during their whole lives, unless tliey ccnsii to residi^, 
in the palish, or arc struck oil' th'e.Jtit of pousiouers 
for misconduct. 

One llaniel Midwinter, dn 1750, loft L.IOOO to 
the Statioucps’ Company, to pay L.14- a year to the 
parish of St Faith’s; an^a like sum lo Hornsoy parislr, 
to he applicvl in apprenticiijg two hoys or girls of the 
sevejal iiarishcs, and to lit them out in clothes. At 
the present tii-pe, the money is paid over to the parties 
receiving Iho apprentices, with n recommendation to 
lay it out in clotlies for tliu children. 

V the will of John Stock, the parish of Christ¬ 
church received, among other legacies, the sum of 
L.lOb, the interest of which was directed to be applied 
in the following manner: one guinea to bo paid to the 
vic:ir for a sermon to be preaelied by him on Good- 
Friihiy; 10s. to the curate for reading tlie prayers on 
that day ^ (nid the rcniaiiuler in he equal/// diutrihuied 
amoiuj sitr/i pour u'omeu as chose, to remain and receive the 
sacrament after the service! 

A Mr James AVood, amongst other curious provisions, 
devised to the <cliurcli-wardens of the parish bf St 
Nieliohis Cole Abbey, tlie sum of 15.s. annually, to be 
tgiven away in twopeiiees to sueh poor jicople as tliey 
should meet in the streets when going and returning 
tVom chureh on a sjieeilied day. 

Tlie iniuiliitants of AA’'atrmg Street, and other disti'icts 
in tlio vieiiAty of St Antliolin’s Cliiireh, are fimiiliav 
wilh the sound of vvliat is known in tlie neighbour¬ 
hood as the ‘Fish-hell.’ This is a bell which rings 
out every Friday niglit from St Antholin’s tower, 
to suiiimon flie iiihubitaiits to evening prayers: very 
few jieople at tend to the summons, whicli conies at an 
incorlveiiient time for that Imsy loc;ality. Tliore stands 
almost against tlio walls of the ehureli a ])unip, which 
is always in good reiiair, and yields an cxeclicnt supply 
of water, greatly to the coiivonieiice of the neighbour¬ 
hood. Both the, pump and the prayers are the legacy of 
an old lish-vvoniiiii of the last century. It is said, tiiat for 
forty ye:irs of lier life slie was in tlieliabit of purchasing 
(i.sh in tlie small hours of tlie morning at Billingsgate 
Market; thes.‘ slie vvaslied and prepared for her custo¬ 
mers at’ a small spring near St Anthulin’s Cliurch, and 
aftenvards cried tliem about tlie town upon her head. 
Having prospered in her calling, she beqneatlied a 
sulHeieiit sum to peri>etuatc a weekly service in the 
ehureli, and a good and eilieicnt inunp erected over the 
spring of whicli she had herself enjoyed a life-long 
privilege. 

in St, George's in the East, there is, a charity, 
t' ell-kn#iivn as Haine’s Charity, wliich was founded 
by llcm-y Uiiiiie, Esq., in the earner part of the last 
century. Tlie cliarity consists of two endowed schools, 
sullicieutly Well provided for tlio maintenance ami 
instruction of fifty boys and as many girls, and the 
p.ayment and support of a master and mistress. It is 
one jiart of tlie system of management, that six pupils 
' of eillier sex leave the sohools every yeai', to make room 
for as inmiy new ones. By a somewliat whimsical 
provisional the will of the founder, a species of annual 
lottery comes off at the discharge of the six girls. If 
they have behaved well, have been, attentive and 
obedient, and punctual and exact in'the obselvanoeof 
tlieir religious duties, they are entitled to draw lots for 
tl|p sum of L.lOO, whicli will be paid to the foftimgto 
holder of tlio prize as a marriage - portion upoii 'lier 
wedding-day. It is further provided, tiiot the wedding 
is to take place on the let day of May; and that, in 
addition to the portion, L.6 is to be expended upon 
a marriage-dinner and a merry-making. 

BequeBta for the portioning of poor girh and virtuous 
secant-maids are, indeed, net at uncommon. 
In the village of Bawburgh, in Horfolkj tlielre is one 
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founded in tiio last century by a QiAker f^iitleman, 
who left .a- sum of money, the iut^cst of which is 
shared among the servatti^irls i# tfie place who get 
married. The amount is not payable until twelve 
Ttnomhs after th^wgdding. Tiie village Ixjjng small, 
it ^11 sometidWi" happen that a goo<l sum aocu- 
mulatca before an applic^it conics forward who can 
substantiate a claim upon it. The object of such 
licquests ns these is suffleientj^ plain: the donors had 
evidently in view the countcraeljng of the wretched 
tendency of the old poof-law, wliicli, by gii^nj^ the 
mother of an illegitimate child a claim upon the parisli 
funds, actually placed a prcmitiin upoa^-male frailty. 

In London, there arc charitable dispositions and 
bequests for the nur.scry of every virtue tli.at coulsl h(j^ 
named, but more especially of industry, providence, 
and thrift. A ninn may be brought into the world by 
voluntary contributions ; ho iiniy he maintained and 
educated at a foundling asylum, if liis parent,"!, as 
tliousainls do, choo.se to throw liim uixiii the public 
compassion ; he may ride" into a good husiiu'ss upon the 
back of a borrowed capital, for wliich he pays but a 
nominal interest; and if he fail to realise a competence 
by his own eiidc.avours, he may perchance revel in 
some corporation sinecure, or, at thc,worst, lu.vuriate 
in an alms-liouse, and be ilnally depositeil in the 
clmreli-yard—and all at other pi'ople’s exiiense. On tlii^ 
Other hand, ho ho m.ade of the right metal, he may 
cfU've his way to fortune and to civic fam", and may die 
full of years and honours -in which ease, he .s pretty 
sure to add one more to tiie li; 1 if ehar>alih" donors' 
whose legai ies go to swell the expeetaneies of tin" city 
poor. It would be difficult for any I'ccentric testator 
in the present day to hit upon a new method of dis- 
jiofitjg of the wealth which ho can no longer k(“ci>. 
Kvory device for the exorci.se of posthmnou.s gene¬ 
rosity seems to have been ("xhauslcd long ago. 

The trust-estates, the source of so many of the city 
of London charities, are mostly, if not all, under the 
control of the corporate companies. Ilow tliey are 
managed, is a seewt altogether unknown to the public, 
and" of which, indeed, tiie livery and freemen of some 
‘if the companies have hut a very limited knowledge. 
The revenue derived from the trust-estates, aeeordmg 
to their own shewing, is not much less than L.b0,000 
a year; but they have large rc’'cmies, of wliis'h they 
do not choose to shew any account at all. 'J'hese are 
supposed to arise mainly from the iucrea.se in value of 
property originally devised to charitable uses — wJiich 
increase it is their custom to approjiriate as they 
please. ‘ Thus, for example,’ says a writer on this 
subject, ‘ if a testator left to any one of these com¬ 
panies a piece of land then worth Ij.IO per annum, 
directing that I 4 .IO should be annually approj^iati ’ to 
the support of a suliool, and the land subsequeidly 
increases in value to L.500, then the master and 
wanlens of the company claim the right of appropriating 
to their own uses the surplus of L.490. In no equitable 
view of the case can this he doomed to be private 
property.’ It seems probable that these thii\ps will! 
be looked into btfore long, rrom a motion lately 
made in the House of Common.s, we learn that a 
thorough investigation is contemplated *11110 the 
management and application of all Parities Ihroiigli- 
out the kingdom, the inquiry to bo conducted at 
the cost of the several charities, the largest of wJiicli 
are nOt to pay more than L.50,' and the smaller ones 
twopence in tho pound, upon the amount of tliwr 
capital. Perhaps this' inquiry may lead to the recovery 
of some .of the charities which are stated to ho lost, 
and of which nbtMng but the titles, under tho denomi¬ 
nation -of Sp^and-ad’a gift, mnain upon tho corporation 
records. . *' ‘ » 

The Booret mahagdiftcnt of the trost-estates contrasts 
curiously wit^Ahe {loinJiQas exhibition which some of 
the worshipful oompanWs mako of their deeds of 


benevolence. Some of tlio smaller and older cljurches 
of London are stuck over in the interior with epormous 
block boards, ns big as thc*obureh door almost, upon 
w'hicli are emblazoned, in gilt letters, tho donations 
to the poor, to the school, to the repair of the fabric, 
&c. from the worshipful eompany nf 'riiis and That, 
from the days of King James—tho inscriptions of 
wyo-se time are illegible through the smoke and damp 
of centuries—down to the clays of liuc'cn Victoria, and 
the donations of last Christmas, frfeh aiid glittering 
from tlio hands of thc*gilder. TIm.s, the interesting 
old cliureh of St Bartholontew the Great is linc'd witli 
the eli'eniosynary c.xploits of the worshipful Iroii- 
inoiigerj Coninany, whoso niultftiidinous banners of 
black and gold are in* ahoniinahle diseordaiiee with 
the severe, and simple i^rchitectiire of the ancient 

f jitiee.* ‘ Let not tliy left hand know what tliy right 
i^il doelh,’ is a monition apparently not mueh in 
repute among tlie^’orporate eonipniiies. 

’I'hc reader may gather from tho perusal of the 
ahove desultory examples, seleetcnl from a m.ass of 
similar ones, some idea of the enornioiis amount of tho 
funds, intended for benevolent piirpo*c's, whioli Chris¬ 
tian men liave hc'cinoathc'd to tlic viorld; aiul they may 
perliaps serve to enlighlgn the eurious observer on tho 
subject of some of tho nnobtriisiv** plienomena wliieh 
ooeasionally oxeite his admiration and .arouso his oon- 
jc'oturo. 'J'lioy arp tlth silent eluirilies of men in tho 
silent land. How much gootl they do, and how inucli 
Jnirm, and on whirh side the hnlaiicCjps likely to lie—' 
those are cpiostions which for the pi'csent we have 
neither time nor space to discuss. ^ 

LABOUK STANDS OX GOLDEN FEET. 

Tim oondition of the working-classes in this cxiuutiy 
is a subjc'ct of intense' interest to all thinking men; 
hut it is profitable as well us amusiag to transfer our 
attention soinetinics to the same portions of society in 
other eoniitrios. In tjermnny, for instance', tiie people 
are as busy as we- are?with their ‘ liaiid-workcrs,’ and 
tho iiiu'stions of freedom of fiiduslry and genoriil in¬ 
struction are as warmly diseaisscel as at home. We 
have now before us a little volume' by tho philo»ophe;r 
and historian, Zsi'hiikke, wliich, in tho form of a ficti¬ 
tious narrative, treats veiy fully tlio status of tlic 
meehuuic in Fatherland; and we aro tcm]il(^ to cull a 
few oxtriu'ls which may allbrel tho reader materials for 
lierhaiis an interesting e'oniparison.* 

'Tiie re'al*licro of the story is lland-laboyr. and his 
progress is de.scriheil throughout three generations of 
men. Ilo is the 'Tliought of the book, illustrated 1)^ 
adventure and vieissiliide; living when tho human 
agents die in succession; and leaving a distiriW and 
continuous track i4i tlie *eader'8 mind, when the names 
and persons fade or conglomerate in Ills memory. And 
yet sum® of these* names and persons arS not feebly 
individualised. The fatlic'r, the son, |fi(l the gpndson 
,stand well out upon the canvas; and while tho family 
likcnc.ss is stricitly preserved from generation to gene¬ 
ration, iJie me*n are seen independent and alone, each 
in his own special development. The patriarch was a 
travelling* tinker, who wheeled his wares about the 
country in a barrow; and then, rising in tho world, 
attained the dignity of a hawker, with a cart of goods, 
drawn by a littW gray ass. His son Jonas trotted on 
foot beSde him*in all his journeys, dining like his 
father *on bread and water^and sleeping in barns or 
stables. But*wlien tho boy was «ld enough, lie was 

♦ loioqr standi on GoUm Feel; or, the Mf»of a Foreign Work- 
man, he. My IletOrich Zschekko, London : Oroombridge. 
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turned off to pick up liis o^ni subsistence like the retl- 
broiisti, the sparrows, and the woodpa'.kers. ‘ Listen, 
my l8fl,^ quoth Paddy TltSddaeus j ‘ this is tlie spring. 
Look itor sloes and elderberries, rose-leaves and others 
for ointment; marjoram, spurge, and thyme, wherever 
thou mayst and caust. These wo will sell to the 
apothecaries. In summer, gather basketfuls of straw- 
bOTriqs, bilberries, and raspberries; carry them to I5ie 
houses: they will yield money. In winter, let us 
gather and dry locks of woc^, for the saddlers and 
tapestry-makers, and witla-s for the basket and mat 
manufacturers. From the table pf the bountiful God, a. 
‘thousand crumbs aro<alliiig for us: tlMjse we will pick 
up. They will give th6e chcf*se to thy bread, and a 
piece of meat to tliy potatfl^'S. Gnly get tt) work! I 
will give thee a little barrow, and a belt for tliy 
shoulders.’ ^ 

This was Ms first essay in business on liis own 
account, and he workcik Imrd and throve well. His 
separation from his father tnuglit liini how to stand on 
his own legs—all important jiiece of knowledge in a 
world that is as full of leave-takings as of ineciings; 
and when tlicy fihl come together, and tlic boy counted 
out ills kreutzers, and tlie fatlier patlod him approv¬ 
ingly on the cheek, Uiat boy wouVl hijve elianged places 
with no prince that ever sat on a tliroue. .lonas was 
“ at length apprenticed to a girdlcr, or worlter in metals f 
and the old tinker in due time died, leaving his son the 
• plirting advice, to ‘ work, save, and juay,’ and a box 
containing a tlionsand guilders. 

Jonas’s apprcnticesliip passed on pretly niueh .nceord- 
ing to universal rule; that is, lie did llie drudgery of 
the iiouso as well as learned tlie trade, .and reeeivoil 
kicks and cuffs <roni the journeymen. Ilut in live 
years his sei-vitude was out, and Jie was a journeyman 
liinisolf. He was now, by the rules of ins guild, olilig'ed 
to travel for iniprovement; lie*spent five or six years 
ingoing to and fro upon‘tho earlli, and then came back 
to Altenheini an accomplished girdlcr. 'J'o become a 
master, it was necessary to prepare his ‘ master-picee,’ 
as a spoeimon of what he could do; and tlie task 
allotted to him was to engrave on copper, v. itlioul rule 
or eompa;^, the prince’s faniily-ercst, and tiicn to gild 
tlic work richly. This accompiisheii, he was received 
into the guild of masters witli niucli pomp, strange 
ceromonicf, and old-fashioned feasting —all at the 
cli.arge of the poor Ix-ginner. ‘ Without reckoning tlic 
■avy exiicnscs of his mastership, or of clothing, linen, 
and furniture, in the hired lodgings and workshops, no 
smair^um was requisite for tjjo purchase of different 
kinds of tools—a lathe, an anvH, erucMiIes, dies, paving- 
implements, steel pins, liammors, chisels, tongs, scissors, 
&c.; and alSo for tho purcliasc of brass and ifinchlieck 
ware, ftopper, sj|,vcr, lead, quicksilver, varnish, brim- 
slono, Ixira*, and other things indispensable for labour.. 
He had also taken, without proniiuiii) an apprentice, 
the eliild of very poor people, to lielp him. would 
have boon very glad to put the rest of his money out 
to interest again; but he had to provide thft means of 
subsistence for at least one year in advance, for lie had 
to .begin with neither wares nor customers.’ 

Jonas^wjft S|ipears in the charactoj of a I^t, and 
his wo^al^^f one of the most beautiful ificturcg in the 
book. Ills choiee has fallsn upon a servant-girl, whom 
he had known in boyhood. • 

‘Ono raopains; Master Jordan sent his apprentice 
wltli a mcssagel ‘'Miss Fendiel was to coino« to him 


directly! he had^^fijund a good pla^o for hor.” Martha 
hastened thither gladly. 

‘“Hast thou tWud a pj^ee for me, dear Jonas?” 
asked she, giving him her hand graccMly, “Thank^ 
God I I hsgan to fear becoming ^i^ji^blesome to. 4 >ar 
kinH friends. Come, toll me where?” 

> Ho looked anxiously intolier. joyous blue ojxS; then, 
in confusion, down to the ground; then again upward^ 
lo tlie roof of tho rooinf and round the four sides, as 
though ^10 were seeking sometliing lost. 

‘ ‘'Come, tell me, then ? ’’ repeated she. “ WI^y art 
thou silent ? ” < < 

‘ He collected himself, and began, hesitating: “ It is 
—bijt Martha—thou must not be angry with me.” 

* ‘In suriiriso, she smiled. “Angry with thee, Jomvs ! 
If I would be, and should be, wuld I bo ? ” 

‘ “ Listen, Martlia; I will shew tliec—I must tell thee 
—I know a man anxious to have thy heart and hand— 
who—even wlio”- 

‘ “ O Jonas, reproach me rather, but do jiot make 
mockery of me, a poor mniilou!” exelainied site, shoiked 
or Imrt, while her face lost all its colour, imd she tunied 
from iiim. 

‘“Martlia, look at me. He is assuredly no bad 
m.an. I will briTig liim to then; 1 M’ill give liim to time 
myself.” 

" “‘h’o, Jonas! no! From thee, least of all, can 1 
receive a lover.” " 

‘ “ From me, least of all! ” asked ho with visible 
emotion. “,l''roiu me, least, of all! And if--1 don’t 
know—if I would give tlioc myself—Look ui me, 
Miirtlin ! Tell me.” 

‘Here silence ensued. She stood before him willi 
downcast eyes luid glowing clieeks, and played with 
her apron-string. 'J’hen, a.s if still dimhting, slie looked 
up again, lic r eyes swimming with tears, and .said, with 
trembling lips : “ Wliat must 1 say, then ?” 

‘Jonas took courage, and whispen-d, half aloud: 
“Host thou love me with all thy heart ?” 

‘Half aloud, Martlia wliisiiered hack: “Tlty licarl 
know s H.” 

‘ “ tlau.st tliou he satisfied willi drj' bread and ” 

‘ “ Itatlier salt from tlioo tlian tears from me !” 

‘ Martlia, 1 will work for thee; wilt tliou save for 
me?”. 

‘‘•I will 1 k' .sparing in everything, except niy own 

pains !” 

‘ “ Well then, darling, lierc is my baud 1 Take it. 
Wilt tliou lie mine ?” 

‘ “ Was I not tliinc eight years ago and more ? Even 
as a child ? Yet no! It uuglit not-to Iw, Jonas.” 

‘ Alarmed, he looked in lier face, and asked: “ Not 
be ? and why ? ” 

•’ 'J’liUik well over it, Jonas I Dp thyself no injustice. 

T am a poor creature, without portion or property. Any 
other burgher’s daughter in the town would bo glad to 
give thee her liand and heart, and a good dowry beside. 
Thou migbtet live much better.” 

‘ “ Say nothing about that,” cried Jonas, stretching 
out IxJlh his hands imploriggly. “ Be still: I shall feel 
that I am but beginning to live, if thou wilt promise to 
live with gie.” 

“‘Live, thonl” said she, in blushing embarrassment, 
and gave him her band. 

‘ He took her hand, and at the same time clksped his 
bride to his bosom, that heaved with unwonted emotion. 
She wept on his breast in silent joy.’ 

•Wo would fain, if wo liad room, add to this Bio 
marriage sermon, preached by the bridegroom, and 
well preached too j for Jonas liad knowledge, although, 
os he said himadf, he never found hidf ao much in 
boolls ns is lying everywhere about the road. 

Martha was just the wife for tho hrniest^ sensible 
hand-worker; and as it frequency-htMBOns witli sneb 
characters, his affairs prospered mwn^W date of his 
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inarriago. touk*^ iiirger home in ^l>cttec situation 
for trader and having proaentod the useless ‘master¬ 
piece’ -which nobody iHIPnld buy^Jo the prince, lie 
was rewarded by the dignity of ‘ Maeter-girdler to the 
■Court.’ Buf still ‘i^^litly and hardily the court- 
girtScr lived witMlis wife, just as before; aAive in the 
workslmp mrd warohousa at markets and at ikirs. 
Year after year fled, thodgh, before the last guilder 
could be paid off, of the debt on the house. Days of 
joy nhd of sorrow succeeded ellch other in turn. Thejf 
were all received with gratitude tft God—thesotas well 
as those.' • 

We now come hastily to tl*e third f(eueration; for 
Jonas had a son calleibYcit, wlio was first apprenticed 
to ilia father, and then sent to travel as a journcyyian. 
The patriarch had had tio education at all; Jomis haff; 
snatched at his just as opportunities pormitfed; Imtj 
yeit went regularly through the brief and practical'! 
curriculum fitted for a tradesman’s son. Ho was, con- 
sefiuc'itlj, better intbnncd and more refined tlian 
('ithcr ins father or grandfather; and spent so much 
time in gaining a tliorough insight into tlie branches 
connected with his own business, tliat honest Jonas 
was quite puzzled. ‘ Wliore did tlie buy get all these 
notions ? ’ said he. ‘ lie did not get them from me, 

I’m sure.’ Veit luwl a bad opinion r?f tlio travelling 
custom, and for these reasons: ‘ IIow should these men, 
most of them badly brought up, attain to any groate^ 
perfection in their business, if lliey liavo 'eft liomo and 
school without any preparation for it? No one c.au 
undersland, if Ids understanding' , not Ix'^n developed. 
From one publican they go to another, and from one 
Workshop to anotliev ; everywhere they find the old 
common track—the mechanical, mindless life of labour, 
just ns in the v(‘ry first place to which they were sent 
to [earn tiieir trade. At most, they .acquire dexterity 
by practice. Now and then they learn a trick from a 
ma.stcr, or get a receipt, wliicli hod been cautiously 
kept secret; when possessed of this, they think soiiie- 
tldng of themselves. Even the character of these 
ramblers is not seldom de.stroyed by intercourse witli 
their fellows. Tlicy learn drinking and rioting, gam¬ 
bling and licentiousness, caballing and debating. Many 
are tnined before tliey return to their native place. 
Believe me, dearest fatlicr, the time of travel is to very 
few a true school for life; one in which, throijgh fre- 
qnent change of gofxl and evil days, tire hc.ad acquires 
exi»rionce, tlio thouglits strength and clearness, the 
heart courage, and reliance on God. Very few, even 
of those wlio bring a scientific education with tlicm, 
can gain mucli of value for their calling in life; extend 
their views, transfer and. apply to tlicir own lino of 
business the inventions and discoveries that have been 
niiulo in other departments of art and industry.’ 

Jonas understood little of the relinements ot his son* 
but he opened his eyes when Veit obtained a lucrative 
appointment in a large metallic manufactory, first in 
London and then in I’aris. In a letter informing ids 
parents of this good-fortune, wore enclosed tlie whole 
of the saving's from his salary. ‘ Master Jordan, siiook 
his head at this passage, and cried out, deeply moved,, 
yet 08 though vexed, while a tear of motherly tender¬ 
ness stole down Martha’s cheek: “Nol mil by no 
meajisl What is the fool tliinking of? He’ll want 
the money himself—a simpleton. Let him wait till Jie 
comes to the master-piece. Wliat pleases me most in 
the story, is Ids contentment and Ms humility. He is 
not ashamed of Ids old silver watch yet. It is not 
everybody that could act so. There must be stroSg 
logs to support such ca.traordinary goodJuck. Tliese 
the bursch has I"’ 

After ySMs !irf absence, the young man at last walks 
suddenly into the pater:^ on his father’s birth¬ 
day, and makes thfem ull scream and weep with joy. 
“‘Hark ye, bm^ht"bxcla{meid Jonas, who regarded 
him with fatheny delicti “thou seom^t to me almost 


too learned, too refined, and too elegant for Veit Jor¬ 
dan. 'What turner has cut so neat a piece offftimi- 
turo out of so coarse a i)ioc%of timber?”’ His stay, 
however, was short. M. and Mme Bellarroo - (his 
employer at Paris) ‘had been loth, almost afttdd, to 
let him go. Tlio feeble state of lieiilth of the former ; 
began to be so serious, that he durst not engage in the 
bidk of his affairs. In the space of a year, hotli felt so 
COTiplcto coufldenco in Veit’s knowdetlgc of bu:pnc88, 
and in Ids honour, that they had«taken him as a 
partner in trade, and in the foundry. Hcnecfortli, 
M. Bollarnie contributed his capital only; Veit Ids 
knowledge, care, and industry.’ 

Tlie reform of llic guilds, and gie establishment of a» 
teehiioldgienl sfliool forJ:hc ynjing lumd-workers—botti 
tlirougli the instruinent:ilily of Jonas—we havo no 
, axiiu tis tnneh; for we nufSt say a I'orting word on the 
'^TOunion of llie faiidiy by Veit’s return permanently 
fi’dlti abroad. Notwitlist.anding the ]irosperity of the 
now old couple, ^evorytldng, ay, everyilung, was as | 
he had left it years ago--as lie had known it from 
cldlclhond—only Christianc not. Tiicre .stood yet tiie 
two well-scoured old deal-tables, wrinkled, tliougll, 
from the protruding fibres of tli-- woofT; there were the 
straw-bottomed stools still; .and at flie window, Mother 
Martlia’s ann-ch.air, before ivldcli,^^s a cldld, he had 
repealed Ids le,ssons; there still hung tlie same little 
‘ glass between the wiisdows; and ^le wall-clock aliovo 
the stove sent forfli its tic-t.ie as fastly as over. Father 
Jonas, in his cnLavged worksliop, with more journey- ■ 
riicn and apprentices, smelted and li.arRnicrcd, filed and 
fonned still, from morning to niglit, as before. Tlie 
noble housewife flew .about yet busy ns a bee: she liiJB 
managed tlio luiiisekceping without a servant since 
Gliristiane had been grownup. And Veit came back 
with the same eheerfid di-siiosition that he Ii.ad ever 
shewn. Ill the simply-fnridslicd rooms wliieli illartua 
had fitted up for him, in the upper s^rcy of tlio lionso, I 
lie forgot tile siileiidid lialls, the boudoirs, and anle- 
clinmbers of Iioiidon,Paris, and tlio Jlellartiic cstotc; 
tlie Gobelin tapestry, Jlic gold-framed pietures; tlie 
convenience of elegant furniture, and tiie artiflcial 
delicacies of the table on silvef-plati'.’ Assisted by tlio 
patronage of tiie firiiice, lie estaiilishcd a. groat foundry 
in his native town, of ball and cannon, bronze and 
brass; and on his marriage with llic aforesaid Tlhris- 
tiauc, tlie sovereign made him ajiandsomc present, 
in a haud.sonie manner, ‘ as a sm.all token of his 
gratitude to a family tlial had been so usafiil to the 
country'.’ 

In addilign to the liand-w'orkers’ seliool, tlicrc now 
arose, under the auspices of tliis family, ^ training- 
school for teaeliers, a laliour-scdiool for females, and 
other establishments. The town was embellished; the 
land in tlie neigliliourliood rose ill value; unelcanliriclff 
and b.arliarism in food, clotliing and houses, disapj|gnrod. 

‘ Only old men ainj wor^'n, growm rusty in the liahits 
and tha ignorance of many years, complain that the 
times ar^ worse; aj tlie sight of a liiglicr^civiliaation, 
they complain of “ tiie luxury and the pride of the 
world now-a-days;” as suiicrstition difs out, th'iy oom- 
jilain of “ human incredulity, and tlic downfall of 
religion.” “ The day of judgment,” say they, is at 
liand.” 

‘ But master Jonas, when scvenljj' years had silvered 
his hair, stood almost equal to a strong man of thirty, i 
happy, in/feed, by tlio side of the pious Martha, in a 1 
circle of his children and children’s cMldren, honoured 
by his fellow-c^izous, and honoured by his prince. 
He often told the story of his boyhood, how he used to 
go ahoy* hawking with Father 'Thaddaeua the tinker; 
and his face glowed witlt, in^yard satisfaction, when he 
compared tlie_&rmer period with present changes, in the 
proonotion of whidi ho eould never have imagined he 
was to have so considerable a 8ha|o., Then ho used 
to cxclaitn: “Have I not always said it? Clear 
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undcr^tanJins only in tbo head, love to one’s neighbour Africa swarm snakes; none are free ftom them. I 
in the ^cart, frugality m the stomach, and industry in have known tliree men killed by them in one Itarvest on 
the fingers—then: HAKt'-wonK btan»8 on golden aIkrm in Oliphaift’scMoek. l^iero is an immense variety 
ifEEi.”’ of them, the deadliest being the puff-adder, a thick and 

,, Comparatively short snake. Its bite will kijl occasionallj*' 

---;- witiun an Hour. One of my fHeiid8''fert a fevourito^tuid 

lonn KORHVi's niarovEitiEs valuable horse by its bite, in less than two horns after 

the attack. It is a sluggistt reptile, and thei'efOTe more 
As.ProfessOr Niehol very truly remarks, ‘ investiganon dangerous; Tor, instead of rushing away, like its fellows, at 
regarding such nggnegationa is virtually a branch of atomic .'the sound of approaching' footsteps, it Mf raises its head 
and molecular inquiry,’ with stars in place of atoms, and hisfcs. Often huve I come to a sudden pull-np on 
mighty spheres in place of ‘,,das%’ ‘ the ftnnainent above ’ fooWiand on horseback, on hearing their dreaded warning! 
instead of ‘ the iinnameiit beneath.’ In fact, the astro- There is also thi cobra-cpjiello, nearly as dangerous, sovc- 
nomer, in sweeping with his teleseopie eye tlie ‘ Idue depths ral Waek snakes, and the bocm-slang, or tree-snake, less 
of otiior,’ is, a.s it wer^, sOme Lilliputian Mihabibnit of an deadly, one of wiiieli I once shot seven feet long. The 
atom prying into tlie auciimnal structure of some Brob- •Capt' i.s also infested by scoipipns, whose sting is little 
dignagian world of .saiT-dust, organised into spit al .'ij 111 otlior leas virulent than a snake-bite; and by the spider called 


clementai’y forms, of life, it may he, something like our own. 
The infinite heiglit ajipears, in short, like tlie infinite 
depth, and wo knowing not iirecisety where we stand 
betw'een the two irainensities of deptii and lieiglit! Tlie 
shapes evolved by tlie wonderful telescope of liord Uosse 
arc, many of them, alisolutely fantastical; wonder and 
awe arc mingU'dswitli almost ridieiilnus feelings in con- 
templ.ating tlie str.ange apjiaritions—strange monstrosities 
wo Itad almost called them—that are pictured on the liack- 
gi’oimd of the illnstiritions. One aggregation looms forth 
ont of the darkness like the skeleton face of some tremen¬ 
dous iTiammoth, or other nioasti'Cius |leni/.en of ancient 
times, with two small fierj eyes, however, gazing out of its 
s great liollow orbi^; aiiotlier consists of a central nueleuij. 
with arms of stars r,adiating forth" in all directions, like a 
^ar-fish, or like tlie scattering firc-.sparks of some pyro¬ 
technic wheel revolving; a tliird rcseniHcs a great wisp of 
stniw, or twist or coil of ropes; a fourth, a cork-screw, or 
other spiral, seen on end; a fifth, a erali; a sixth, a dmiih- 
bcll—ni.any of them scroll or scrolls of some thin texture 
seen edgewise; and so on. It is even .a siiggc.-tioii of the 
author’s, that some of the spiral and armed wheels may be 
revolving yet in the vast oeean of space in whicli they are 
engulfed. Tims b:i.s the tclosco)ic traced the ‘binding’ 
influences of the Pleiades, loosened tlie hands of ‘ Orion’ 
—er.st tlie rliicf nebtilfms hazy vAiiidcrs, once and foi all 
revealing its separate stu's: and tlms, in brief, lia.s this 
I wondrous instvnmeut ‘ unrolled tiie liravens .as a scroll.' 

I Yet oven these astonisliiiig results are as inilliing to the 
fact, tfti.it those fantastic sliii|ics wliicii it has revealed in 
tlie deptlts of this lamtut of creation,'are not shapes merely 
of the iiresent time—that tlionsands of years liave passed 
since i,he light tli:it shewed them left the starry firmaments 
only now revealed - tlnat the telescope, in sliorf, in reflect¬ 
ing tlicsc astoiiisliing shapes, didiver to tlic eye of iiiiiid 
luiniod inward on the long-stored records sf a universal 
and ctemai memory of tho p,ast, tlian to a mere eye of 
seitso looking outw-ard on the things of [lassing time !—The 
J^uilder, 

_ SOUTII-AFUICAN KEPTILES. 


the tarantula, wliich is extremely dreaded .—The Cape, hj 
A. IP. Cole. 


LINES. 

Ask me not with simple grace. 

Pearls of thouglit to string for thco; 

For upoiulliy smiling face, 

Pciifeet gems I see— 

In tliinc eyes of beauty trace 

Lights tliat fadeless be. , 

Bid me not fi-om Jlrmory’s land, • 

Cnfi fair flowens of rioli perfume; 

Love will slii'w willi trembling Iiaiid, 
AVlierc far fairer bloom— 

Clustering on tliy ehcok they stand. 
Blushing deep—for whom? 

Bid me not witli F.iney’s gnlo 
IVake tlie iimsie of a sigli; 

Fi'om tliy breath a sweeter tale. 
Silver-winged, floats by; 

IMolodies th.at never tail, 

Heard when thou art nigh! 

Ask me not - yet, oli 1 for tliee 
De.ircr thougiits iiiy bosom fill, 

Oimmed witli teara I cannot see 
To do tliy gracious will: 

Take, then, my pivaycr—In licavcn may we 
Beliold tlice lovelier still 1 


PEn^iE. 


IbnUSTRATlOKS OF EXTREUE MINUTENESS. 

Dr "W ollaston obtained platinum - wire so fine, th.at 
.SO.OOU pieces, pJaced side by side in contact, would not 


1 was going quietly to bed qTic cv*iiing, wearied by a cover more tliaii an incli. it would take ISO pieces of 

Itcil ..^1........ A.. __f_A __1 i.._- . .«••« ...... . _ ^*7 _ 


long day’s hunting, when, close to my feet, and liy my tliis wire hound togethi 
bedside, soije glittering substanee ,eaught inv eye. 1 filament of raw silk. J 
stooped to pick it,„up; Imt, ore my liand liad quite of the known boibcs, a 
reaohc4 it, the tngtaiillashcd acro.ss me—it was a snake 1 more \han a grain. I 
Had I followed my first natural impulse, I should Iiave' extend from London to 


tliis wire hound together to form a thread as thick as a 
filament of raw silk. Although piatinuni is the heaviest 
of tlic known bodies, a mile of this wire would not weigh 
more than a grain. Seven ounces of this wire would 
extend from London to New York. Fine as is the filament 


ess to the spot. Stfaiiiing my eyes, but moving not an single grain. Every one is femlliar with the fact, that tho 

me b i at k'»S'th cleaily distiiiguLshcd a lingo Jiuff-adder, spicier spins a tliro^, or cord, by which his own weiglit 

tnc most (loailly simko in tho colony, whose bite would lianas suspenJed. It has b^n ascertained that thiH 

j 1 ^ ttercad is composed of about 6000 filaments,—'X«rrf>icr> 

nutc’hedji^fai Bilout horror: his licadHvas from me—so Handbook. 
much the jp&rse; for this snake, unlike* aiiY otiu#, alntiys .. ,__ 

rises strikes hack« He did not move* he wcla jislftf'fi ~ . .. • i 

mnag at mo, 1 took a jump backwards, tilat would have N. CuAsinEns, Sh "WWt Nile street, Glnsgow; and J. M’QiAMtAK 

himour to a gymnastic master, and thus darted out- 5? Saekiillc Street. DabUn.—Adwrtlwimenta for Monthly 
the door of*t^ room. With a thick stick I then Paris are reimeBtcd to be sent to MAxyviii. 1 . & Co., SI Nicholas 
?5?mod and setUed hk worship. Some' partslf'sS 
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I ONnOV rwrm'tlTMf' Qwupt-udc: ri'lc, mid tlie smallest coin is considered ii 

EOUUON CROSSING-SWRI<.rLRK sufficient suerdon Hor a service so lijtlit. Hut. what 

Thijih. -s no occupation in life, he it ever so humble, he lia.s lost in suhstiiutial emolument, he h.ns ffained in 
which is justly worthy of contempt, if by it a man is tnorak; he is intinitely more polite and attentive than 
enabled to administer to his necessities without be- hew.as; he sweeps ten times as clean/or a half-penny 
coming a burilen to others, or a plague to them by the as he did for twojience or si,\ 2 )enee, and thanks voii 
parade of shoeless feet, fluttering rags, and a lamisheil more heartdv than was hi.s wont in the days of vore. 

T*« 4.U.« _ .I__ 1 . V .... •' •' 


face. In the multitudinous drama of liie, which on the 
wide theatre of the •metropolis is ever enacting with so 


The truth is, that civility, as a specwhition. is found to 
iiay; and tlie want of it, even among the very lowe.st 


much intensQ,carnestness, there is, and from the very rank of industrialsan ifondon, is at\lie j>re.sent moment 
nature of thiugs there always must he. a Juimerous class not merely ,a rarity, hut an actual phenonieiioii—always 
of supernumeraries, wlio from time ■* > time, b\ the force sftpjjosing that .snmethiug is to he got liy il. 
of var 3 ing circumstances, are i»<ishcd aiul hustled olT The increase of veiiieles of all descriptions, hut more 
the stage, and shuffied into the side-scenes, the drear <’S]>eeialiy omnibuses, winch are periictually ruslfmg 
and dusky background of the world’s proscenium. Of along the main thoroughfares, lias operated largely in 
the th.ousands and tens of thousands thus rutlely dealt shutting out the crossing-sweepers from wh;it was at 
witn, I'C is surely not the worst who, w.anting a hetter one period the iirineipal theatre of their industry. 


weai'ot), shoulders a birch-broom, and goes forth to Indi-jieiident, too, of the unbroken slrearn of carriages 
make his own way in the world,"l)y removing the moist which renders sweeiiing during the*day impossihlo, 
impediments of filth and refuse from tlic W’ay of liis and the collection of^sinall coin from the crowd who 
more fortunate fellows. Indeed, look uixm him in dart imi)atiently across tlic road wlien a practicable- 
what light you may, he is in some sort a practical breach presents itself, wpially so, it is found that too 
moralist. Though far remote from the ivy chaplet on dense a popuhation is less favouAhle to the brotherhood 
tv iedoni 8 glorious brow, yet his slump of withered of the broom t!un*oni* ever so s^iarse and thin. Had 
oirch ineuleatcs a lesson of virtue, by reminding ns, the negro of Waillimau’s obelisk survived tlie advent of 
iliat wc siiould take heed to our steps in our joiirne 3 '- Shilli'.)ecr, ho would have had to shift his quarters, or 
ings through the wilderness of life; and, so far as in to have drawn upon his lhree-aud-((*l).alf i)cr cents, to 
liim lies, he helps us to do so, and by the exercise of a maintain his position. The ,swi>cpers who wqj-k on the 
very catholic faith, looks for his reward to the value great lines of traffic from 0.\ ford Street wi'St to Aldgnto, 
lie supposes us to entertain for that virtue w'hieh, from are consequently not nearly- so uuineruns as they once 
time immemorial, lias been in poimlar parlance classed were, though the members of the profession ijavo pro¬ 


as next to godliness. 

Time was, it is said, when the profession of itslrr t- 
sweeper in London was a certain road to com^tence 


bahly doubled their numbers within the last twenty 
j'cars. They exercise considerable judgment in tli^ 
choice of their locations, making frequent cxiierimcnts 


and fortune—when the men of the brooms were men of in different spots, feeling tjiie pulse of tlic nciglibouffiood, 
capital; when they lived w-ell, and died rich, and left as it were, ere thef final^ settle down to establish a 
legacies behind them to their regular patrons. These permanent connect ion. 

palmy days, at anyrate, are past now. Let no man, or i We shafl come to a better uudersffinding of tlie true 


woman cither, expect a legacy at thi.s time of dny'‘'from .condition of these muddy nomads bycwisidcriug* them 
the receiver of his copjier dole. The labour of th*' Ib various classes, as they actually exist, and each of 
modern sweeper is nothing compareil with hts of half .vhicli may be identiflcKl without much trouble. The 
a century ago. The channel of viscous mud, a foot first in ^ic rank is he who is bred to the business, 
deep, through which, so late as the time when George who has followed it from his earliest infancy, and never 
the Third was king, the carts and carriages had dreamed oft pursuing anj- other calling. We must 
literally to plough tlicir way, no longer exists, and designate him as 

the labour of the sweeper is reduced to a tithe of No. 1. The Professional Sweeper ,—Ho clauns pre- 
what it was. He has no longer to dig a trench in the cedonce ligforo all others, as being to tlie manner boni, 

morning, and wall up the sides of his fosse with stiff and inl^nting hfs broom, with all its concomitant 

earth, hoarded for tiio purpose, as we have seen hjm advantages, from Ids father, c» mother, as it might be. 

doing in the days when *Boney*' waa a terror. The All his ideas, interests, and affections are centered in 

city scavengers have reduced liis work to a minimum, one spot of ground—the spot ho sweeps, and has 
and Ids pay has dwindled proportionately. Tho two- swept dajly for the last twenty or thitty years, ever 
pences whicli used'to be thrown to a sweeper will now since it was bequeathed to him by his parent. The 
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I compRiu'oii of Iiis childhood, bis youtJi, and hla maturer 
ajjo, is. Hie post buttressed by the curb-stone at the 
corner of tlio street. To that post, indeed, he is a 
sort of younger brother. It has been his friend and 
support through many a stormy day and blustering 
night. It is the confldant of liis liopes and his sorrows, 
and sometimes, too, his agent and cashier, for he has 
cut a small basin in the top of it, where a pasting 
patrdii may denpsit a coin if he choose, under the i 
guardianship of Tlic broom, which, while he is absent 
for a short half-hour discusi^ng a red herring and a 
crust for his dinner, leans'gracciully against his friend 
the post, and draws tlie attentiigi of a generous public 
to that as the deputf'-receiver of the txchequer. Our 
profesMonal friend hns'a iirofouiid knowledge of cha-, 
racter: he has studied tli». human face (hvitgi all liis 
life, and can read at a glance, through the most 
rigid and rugged lineaments, the indications of bene¬ 
volent* or the want of it; and hoMtnows what aspect 
and expression to assume, in order to arouse tlie 
sympatliies of a hesitating giver. He knows every 
inmate of every house in his immcdintc neiglibourbood; 
and not only that, lint he knows their private liistory 
and antceetlents for the la.st twenty ye.ars. He has 
watched a wliolo generation growing uji under his 
brtKim, and ho loolfs upon them all as so iiiiich material 
destined to enlmnee the value of his estate. lie is tli« 
humble pensioner bf a dozen Tanitlies: lie wears the 
shot's of one, the stockings of anotlier, the shirts of a 
third, tlie eoatsaof a fourth, and so on ; and he kno« s 
the taste of everybody’s cookery, and tlie temper of 
«!verj’l>ody’s eookmaitl, quite as well as those wlio tlaily 
devour till- one and scold the other, lie is intimate 
with everybody’s cat and everyliody’s dog, and will 
CMry them home if ho flnils them .straying. He i.s on 
speaking terms willi everydaidy’s servant-maid, and 
does them all a thousand kind oflices, whieli are repaid 
with interest surreptitious scraps from the larder, 
and jorums of hot tea in the fold wintry afternoons. 
On the otlier hand, if ho knows' so much, ho is equally 
well known: he is as familial' to sight as the Momi- 
ment on Fish Street Hill to t'losc who live ojiposite; 
he is part and pareel of the street vi(.'W, .and must, make 
a part of the picture whenever it is painted, or else it 
wont he like. Yon cannot realise the idea of meeting 
him elsewhere ; it would be sliockiug to your nerves to 
think of it: you would as soon llimk of seeing the 
Obelisk ^'alking up Ludgatc Hill, for iiistanee, .as of 
meeting him there—it could not be. Where he goes 
when he leaves his station, you have not tlit! least 
notion. He is there so soon ns it is‘‘light in the 
morning,Vnd till long after the gas is burning at night. 
He is a married man, of course, and his wife, a wortliy 
scielpmate, has no objection to pull in the same boat i 
with him. When (foggs lias a carpet to beat—he heals 
all Jfee carpets on his estat* —Mrs Gpggs comes to 
console the post in his ab8en6e. She usually signalises 
her advent by a desperate assault with the broom upon 
the whole length of the crossing: ‘it is plain'slie never 
thinks that Goffgs keeps the place clean enough, and 
so she* brushes nim a hint. Goggs has a weakness fof 
beer, and more than once we have seen him asleep 
on a hot thirsty afternoon, top palpably under the 
inliucDcc of John Barleycorn to admit of a 4oubt, his 
broom between his legs, and his back against his 
abstinent friend the post. Somehow, whmever tills 
happens, Mrs G. is sure to hear of it, and she walks 
Mm off quio'tly, that the spectacle of a sweeper over¬ 
taken may not bring a disgrace upton the profession; 
and then, broom in hand, she takes her standf and does 
his duly for the reraaihaer of the day. The* receipts 
of tlie professional sweSper do not vary throughout 
the year so tmich as might bo stfpposed. I'hey 
depend vta'y Uttle upon chance contributions: these, 
there is no-'tolib% fell off considerably, if t^y do not 
fell altogether, during a continuance of dry weather, 


' w'hen there Is^o need of the sive^or’s services; hut 
the man is rerg.unerated cMefly by regular donations 
from known patrSns, whoTorm bis connection, and 
who, knowing that he must cat and drink be tjjp 
weather tvet or dry, bestow theitij^iodicAl piJJeacCa 
accordingly. - ' ■ 

bfo. 2 is the Morning liSivetper .—This is ‘rather a 
knowing subject, one, at least, who is capable of drawing 
im inference from certgin facts. There are numerous 
lines cf route, both-north apd south of the great centres 
of e'ommcrce, and all converging towards the city as 
their nuclen8„which ar^ traversed, morning and evening, 
for tw'o or tliree consecutive hours, by bands of gentlc- 
mimly-looking individuals; clerks, book-keepers, fore- 
1 mdi, business - managers, aiid such like responsible 
functionaries, whose unimpeachable outer integuments 
testify to their regard for appearances. This current 
of respoetahility sets in towards the city at about Imlf- 
past six ill the moruing, and continues its flow until 
just upon ten o'clock, when it may be said to bo high- 
water. Tliougli a largo proportion of these agents of 
tlie world’s traffic are daily borne to and from th^b 
destination in omnibuses, still tlie great majority, 
for the sake of exercise or economy, are foot-pas8gn»fe. 
For the accommodation of tlie latter, the crdjphg- 
sweciMT stfitions himself upon tlie dirtiest portion of the 
route, and clearing a broad and convenient path cre the 
.sun is out of bod, awaits the inevitable tide, which must 
fltiw, and whii:h can liardly fail of bringing him some 
remuneration for his laliour. If we are to judge from 
the fact, tfliit .along one. line of route which we have 
lieen in the lialiit of traversing for,several years, we 
liave eounteil as many as fourteen of these morning 
sweepers in a march of little more than two miles, 
the speculation eiuiuut be altogether improfltablc. In 
traversing the same route in the middle of the day, not 
tliree of tlie .sweepers w.ould bo found at their post; and 
th( reason would be obvious enough, since thc_streets 
are tlien comparatively deserted, being populous in the 
moniiug only, because they arc so many short-cuts or 
iliri'ft thoroughfares from the suburbs to the city. The 
rooriiiug sweeper is generally a lively and active young 
fellow; often a mere child, who is versed in the w'ays of 
Ijondoii life, and who, knowing well tlie .value of money 
from tlie frequent want of it, is anxious to earn a 
perinj''by any honest means. Ten to one, he has been 
broiiglit uj) m llio country, and has been tutored by 
liard nccessitj, in tliis great wilderness of brick, to make 
tlie most of every hour, and of every ehaiico it may 
afibrtl him. lie svill be found in the middle of the day 
touting for a job at the railway stations, to carry a 
portmanteau or to wheel a truck; or he will be L 
Sinilhliplil, helping a butcher to drive to the slaughtei^ 
house kis bargain of sheep or cattle; or in some livery- 
yards, currying a horse or cleaning out a stable. If he 
can find nothing better to employ him, he will return 
to his sweeping in the evening, especially if it be 
summer-time, and should set in wet at five or six 
o’clock. When it is dark early, he knows that it won’t 
pay to resume the broon^; commercial gentlemen are 
not particular aliout the condition of their‘Wellingtons, 
when nobody con st* to criticise their polish, and all 
they wait is to exchange them for slippers as sopn ns 
possible. If wo were to follow the caiwr of tliis indus¬ 
trious follow up to manhood, we should in all probability 
llnil him occupying worthily a hard-working but decent 
and comfortable position in society. 

• No. 8 is the Occasional Sweeper, —Now and then, in 
walking the interminable streets, one comes suddenly 
upon very questionable shapes, which, however, we 
don’t question, hut walk on and account for them 
myOiically if we can. Among these singular appari¬ 
tions which at times have startled us, hot a few have 
borne a broom in their liauds, and appealed to us for a 
reward for services which, to say the best erf them, 
ware extremely doubtfiil. Now an elderly gentleman 
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iu ajlwv ^ctacles, with pumps on ills feet, and a 
roqueiaare with a ihr-oollar over his i^oalders, and an - 
expression of unutterabl^anguTsh fti Ws countenance, 
holds out his band and bows his head as we pass, aiid 
audibly ^^ery instant we are within earshot 
of opoan; whiraTs a distance of about ten inches in a 
Londrai^tmospliere. Now |n old, old man, tall, meagre, 
and decrepit, with haggard eye and moonstruck visage, 
bares his ag^ head to the pat^ring rain— a 

* Loede his beard aiid*hoary hair \ 

Stream like a meteor to the trouhlc<l air.’ ^ * 

lie makes feeble and fitful efforts to sweep a pathway 
across the road, and the dashing cab pulls up suddenly 
just in time to save lym from being hurled to»the<; 
ground by the horse. Then he gives it up as a vain 
attempt, and leans, the model of despair, ag.'iinst the 
wall, and wrings his skeleton fingers in agony—when 
just as a compassionate matron is drawing the strings 
of her purse, stopping for her charitable purjwsc in a 
storm of wuid and rain, the voice of the policeman is 
heard over her shoulder< ‘What! you arc here at it 
again, old chap? Well, I’m blowed if I think anything 
’ll cure you. You’d better put up your jjus, lu.arin : if 
he takes your money, I shall take him t» the station-u«, 
that’s all. Now, old chap—tr(>t, trot, trot!’ And away 
v^s^ks the old impbstor, with a show of activity per- 
'feetly marvelkius for his years, the policeman following 
close at his heels till he vanishes in the arched «-ntry of 
a court. 

Tlie next specimen is perhaps a ‘ swBll ’ out at 
elbows, a seedy and somewhat ragged remnant of a 
very questionable kind of gentility—a gentility engen¬ 
dered in ‘ coal-holes ’ and • eider-cellars,’ in ‘ shades,’ 
and sncli-like midnight ‘ kens ’—suckled with brandy 
and water and port-wine negus, and fed with deviled 
kidneys and toasted cheese. He has run to the end of 
his tether, is cleaned out even to the last disposable 
shred of his once well-stocked wardrobe; and after fifty 
high-flying and desperate resolves, and twice fifty mean 
and sneaking devices to victimise tliose who have the 
misfortune to be assailable by him, ‘to this com])lexion 
h. has come at last.’ lie has made a track across the 
r'liul, rather a slovenly disturbance of the mud than a 
I'le.arance of it; and h-aving finished his performance in 
a style to indicate that he is a stranger to the business, 
Ixnng born to better things, he rears himself with front 
erect and arms a-kinibo, with one foot advanced after 
the approved statuesque inoilel, and exhibits a face 
of scornful brass to an unsympathisiiig world, before 
whom he stands a monument of neglected merit, and 
whom he doubtless expects to overwhelm with unutter¬ 
able shame for their abominable treatment of a man 
and a brother—and a gentleman to boot. TIusq sort of^ 
exhibition never lasts long, it being a kind of standing- 
dish for which the public have very littje relish in this 
luactical age.' The ‘swell’ sweeper generally subsides 
iu a week or two, and vanislics from the stage, on 
which, however ornamental, ho is of very little use. 

The occasional sweeper is much oftoner a poor roun- 
•trynmn, who has wandered* to London in search of 
employment, and, finding nothing else, has spent his 
last fpHri)ence in the purchase of a besom, with which 
he hopes to earn a crust. Here his want of experience 
in town is much against him. You may know 
him instantly from the old habittui of the streets; he 
plants himself in the very thick and throng of the most, 
crowded thoroughfare—the rapids, so to speak, of the 
human current—where he is of no earthly use, but, on 
the contrary, very much in the way, and where, while 
evciybody wishes huh at Jericho, he wonders that no¬ 
body gives him ft COJiper; or Be undertakes impossij^lo 
things, Burit as the sweeping of the whole width of 
Charing Gross ftotiii east tb west, between the eques¬ 
trian statue arid Nelson’s where, if ho sweep the 
whole, he can’t coUwh^ and if he'coUech he can’t sweep. 


and he breaks his heart and his hack too in a firaitlcss 
vocation. Ho picks up expericiicp in time; but lie is 
pretty sure to find a better traAo before he has learned 
to cultivate that of a crossing-sweeper to perfection.— 
Many of those occasional hands arc Ilflidoos, Lascars, 
or Orientals of some sort, whoso dark skins, contrasted 
with their white aud scarlet drapery, render them con- 
8pi|(uous objects in a crowd; and from this cause they 
probably derive an extra profit, as they can scarcely be 
passed by without notice. The sudaen proniotiou of 
one of this class, who Was hailed by the Nt>paule 80 
ambassador as he stood, brJoni in hand, in Ht Paul's 
Churchyard, and engaged as dragoman to the embassy, 
will be ig the rsicollectiou of the fteador. It would be 
impossible to embrace iiP our dhtegory even a tithe of 
the varigus characters who»1ignrc in Ijoiidon as occa- 
atlmal sweciiors. A broom is the last resort of neglected 
ancIvUnemiiloycil industry, as well ns of sudden and 
unfriended ill-fortu»e—the sanctuary to which a thou¬ 
sand victims fly from the fiends of want and starvation. 
Tile broken-ilown tradesman, the artisan out of work, 
the decayed gentleman, the ruined gambler, the starving 
scholar - each and all ue have indubitaiily seen broom¬ 
ing tlio muddy ways for the chance of a Jialf-pcnny or 
a penny. It is not very long since we were addressed 
in Water Street, Hlackfriars, by a mifldle-aged man in 
ja garb of seedy black, who handled his broom like one 
wlio played upon o^striftige instrnmbiit, and who, wear¬ 
ing the words pwi/xir el pedeMer written on a caril stuck 
i’S Ins bat-band, told us, in good colloquial l^atin, a tale 
of sticb horrifying misery and destitution, that we 
shrink from recording it here. 'We must pass on tiw 
the next on our list, who is— 

No. 4, the Lm-us-d-non, or a sweeper who never 
sweeps.—This fellow is a. vagabond of the first-water, 
or of the flrst-mnd ratlier. His stock in trade is an 
old worn-out broom-stump, wln<!h he has shouldered 
for these seven years past, and with w!*ich ho has never 
displaced a pound of soil in the whole period. He 
abominates work with *80011 a crowning intensity, tliat 
the very pretence of it is a torture to him. He is a 
beggar witliout a beggar’s hugibleness ; and a thief, 
moreover, without* a thiefs liardihood. He crawls 
lazily about the public ways, and begs under the 
banner of his broom, v bieh constitutes bis proteation 
againsf. the police. He will collect alms at a crossing 
which he would not cleanse to slffre himself from 
starvation ; or he will take up a pf)sition at one which 
a inoniing .swt>eper has deserted for the day, Snd glean 
the sorry reninsuits of another man’s harvest, lie is 
as insensible io shame as to tlie assaults of the weather; 
he will watch you picking your way througlntlie iniro 
over which lie stiinds sentinel, and then imputlently 
demand payment for the pcrfoniiaiicc of a functior^ 
whieh he never dreams of exercising ; or he will stand 
in your path iu the middjj) of the splashy clianneJf and 
pester you with wdikiing supplications, wliile ho kicks 
the mire Siver your garments, and burs your passage to 
the paveqjent. He* is worth nothing, not* even the 
short notice we have taken of him, or the trouble of 

whipping, which he ought to get, <n.stcad af the. 
coins tliat lie contrives to extract from the beediesr 
gimerosity of the public. 

No. 6 is the Sunday Sweeper. —This neat, dapper, 
and cleamy variety of the genus besom, is usually a 
young fellow, who, pursuing some humble and ill-paid 
occupation during the week, ekes out his modest salary 
by labouring with the broom on the Bunday. He has 
his regular ‘ plac^pf worship,' one entrance of which 
he monoMlises ewry Sabbath morning. Long before 
the chu^ch-goihg bell rings out the general invitation, 
he is on the spot, sweeping a #eries paths all radiat¬ 
ing from the flbureh or chapel door to the different 
'points of tho com^s. The business he has cut out 
for himself, is no sinecure; he does l^s.work so effec¬ 
tually, tMat yon marvel at the achievement, and doubt j 
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if the floor of jour dwelling be cleaner. Then he is 
himself ns clean as a now pin, and wears a flower in his 
button-hole, and a smile on his face; and thanks you 
so Iwcoiningly, and bows so gracefully, that you cannot 
lielp wishing him a better office; and of course, to 
prove the sincerity of your wish, you pay him at a 
iKJtter rate. When the congregation are all met, and 
the service is commenced, lie is religious cnougl* or 
knotring enough, to walk- stcaltliily in, and set himself i 
upon the poor bench, where he sits quietly, well behaved 
and attentive to the end; fA- which very proper con¬ 
duct he is pretty sure tb meet an additional reward 
during the exit of the assemblj'^as they defile past him 
at the gate when alWs over. In tlie a^ernoow, lie is off 
to the immediate preeihet of*some park or public pro-, 
meiiade; and selecting a wcl'-frequented niTproqch to the 
general rendezvous, will eleanse and purify the crossing 
or path way in his own peculiar and elaborate style, vastly 
to the adiniration of the gaily-dresswl pedestrians, and it 
is to bo supposed, to his own profit. Besides this really 
clever and enterprising genius, there is a. numerous 
tribe of a very different description, who must sally 
forth literally Uy the thousand every Sunday morning 
when the weather is fine, and who take possession of 
every gate, stile, and wicket, throughout the wide¬ 
spread suburban "districts of the metropolis in all diree- 
tions. They are of hotli sexes and all ages ; and gu, 
where you will, it is impossible Ho gji through a gate, or 
get over a stile, without the proffer of their assistanei', 
for wliieh, of egurse, you arc expected to pay, whetlutr 
you use it or not. Home of these fellows have a truly 
Ruffianly aspect, and waylay you in secluded lanes and 
narrow pathways ; and carrying a broom-stump, which 
looks marvellously like a bludgeon, no doubt often 
levy upon the ai>pn'l)ensjous of a tiu>orou.s pedestrian 
H eontrilmtion which Ins charity would not he so 
blind as to bestow. The whole of this tribe eoiistitutc 
a inou^tor-nnisafiee, wliieh ongfiL to he abated by the 
exertions of the police. 

No. C are the (/rfunni’cl, and n ljtplrd mtripfi-s, 

of whom tlierc is a eonsideraVe number e()nstantl^ at 
work, and, to do them justice, ti ey appear by no means 
the least energetic of the brotherhood. Xature fre¬ 
quently eoiuiiensatcs bodily defects by tlie bestowal of 
a vutorons tciniKTament. Tlie sweeper of one leg or 
one arm, or the poor cripple who, hut for the supjiort of 
his broom, would he crawling on all-fours, is as active, 
industrious, and efficient as tlie be.st man on tlie road; 
and lie Iflkes a pride in tlie proof of hi.s jirowess, survey¬ 
ing his work when it is finished with a eouiiilaeeney 
too evident to escape notice. IJc t'oiisl|ler.s, perhaps, 
that he bas an extra claim upon the public on account 
of the afflictions lie has undergone, and we imagine that 
^ueh claim must be pretty extensively allowed: w c 
*]:now no other mode of accounting for the fact, that’ 
novwand then one of those supposed maimed or halt 
liciformcrs turns out to liq* an impostor, who, con¬ 
sidering a broken linih, or something tantamount to 
that, essegtial to the success of. his hrooiq, euiieocts 
an impromptu fracture or unqiutation to serve his 
purpose. Holt* few years ago, a lively, snilor-lookiiig 
fellow appeared as a one-handed sweeper in a gcntcfl 
square on the Surrey side of the water. The right 
sleeve of his jacket waved emptily in the wind, hut he 
flourished his left arm so vigorously in the air, and 
completed the gyration of his weapon, when it stuck 
fast in the mud, so manfully by the impulse*of his right 
leg, that ho tecame quite a popular favourite, and won 
^copper opinions from all sorts of itmn,’ to say nothing 
of a sliower of sixpences from the ladies in ^e square. 
Unfortunately for the continuance his pJSsperity, a 
gcn|lehian iatimate witl^ono of his numerous patron- 
^8, while musing in the twilight ^t an upstairs 
window, saw the fellow enter his cottage after his day’s" 
woric, release Jls right arm from the durande in which 
it Itad lain bcnealn his jacket for ten or twelve hours, 


and immcdiatfljr put the power of the longnimprisoncd 
limb to the tcst*by belabouring his wife with it. That 
same night everj^ tenaniP m the square was made 
acquainted with the disguised arm, and the use 
which ittfwns reserved, and the jflge nious perfejaior 
was the next morning delivered over to the ^lico. 
Tlie law, however, allows a-man to dispose of his llmha 
as ho choosc's; and as the delinquent was never proved 
to have said that he h^^l lost an arm; and as he urged 
that OTC arm being cnoug|,l for the profe^ion he had 
eii^)r|ced, ho considered he had a right to.reserve the 
other until h(j had occasion for it—be was allowed to 
go about his business. * , • 

No. 7, and the last in our classification, are the 
Fet»ak Streepers.—It is singqjar, that among these we 
rarely if ever meet with young women, properly so 
called. The calling of a crossing-sweeper, so far ns it 
is carried on by females, is almost entirely divided 
between children or young girls, and women above the 
.ago of forty. The children arc a very wandering and 
fickle race, rarely staying for many weeks together in a 
single si)ot. This love of change must militate much 
against their success, as they lose the advantage of the 
charitable interest they would excite in persons a*'cus- 
tonicd to meet them regularly in their walks. They 
arc not, howt-ver, generally dependent upon the produce 
of their own labours for a living,' btnng for the most 
part the children of parents in extremely low circum¬ 
stances, who scud tl'cin forth with a broom to pick up 
a few halfiK'ncc to assist in the daily provisitm for the 
family. 'Wie older women, on the other hand, of whom 
there is a jirctty stout staff scattered throughout the 
metropolis, arc too much impressed with the imi»ortancu 
of adhering constantly to one spot, capriciously to 
change their position. They would dn:ad to lose a 
connection they have been many years in forming, and 
they will even cling to it after it has ceased to be a 
tlioroughfare through tlie opening of a new route, unless 
tlicy can discover the direction their patrons have 
taken. "Wlieii a poor old creature, who has braved the 
rheuinatisin for thirty years or so, finds she can stand 
it no longer, we have known her induct a successor into 
her office by attending her for a fortniglit or more, and 
introducing tlie new'-comcr to the friendly rcgartl of 
lier (lid patrons. The exceptions to these two classes of 
the oW and tlie very juvenih', will be found to consi.st 
mostly of young widows left with the charge of an 
infant family more or less numerous. Some few" of 
these there are, and they meet witli that considerate 
recejitioii from the public which their distressing cases 
deniuiid. The sjicctaclo of a young mother, with an 
infant on one .arm muffled up from the driving rain, 
while she plies a broom single-handed, is one which 
never dpi>cals in vain to a London public. With a 
keen eVe for imposture, and a general inclination to 
suspect it, the Londoner has yet compassion, and coin, 
too, to liestow' upon a deserving object. It is these 
poor widows wiio, by rearing their orphaned offsiiriiig 
to wield the broom, supplement tlie ranks of the pro¬ 
fessional sweepers. Tliey become the heads of sweeping 
famines, who in time leave the maternal wing, and 
shift for tlipmselvcs. We might point to one whom 
we havos encountered almost daily for the last ten 
years. In 1811, she was left a widow with throe small 
children, the eldest under four, and tlie youngest in 
arms. Clad in deep mourning, she took up a position 
at an angular crossing of a square, and was allowed to 
accomm^ato the two elder children upon some matting 
Ipread upon the steps of a door. With the infent in one 
arm, she plied her broom with the other, and held out 
a small white hand for the reception of such charity as 
the passers-by might clioose to bestotv. The children 
grow up strong and hearty, in spite of their exposure 
to the weather at all seasons. All three of them arq at 
the present moment sweepers In the same line of route, 
at no great distance from the mother, who, during the 
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whole period, has scarcely abandoned her post for a 
single day. Ten years’ qjpmpanionphte with sun and 
wind, and fVost and nun, nave doubled her apparent 
but her figure still shews the outline of gentility, 
(UiaNv^r face yaMmars the aspect and exjll'cssion of 
butter c^ys. We have fre(^cntly met the four return¬ 
ing home together in the aeepening twilight, the elder 
boy carrying the four brooms strapped together on his 
shoulder. * 

The sweeper does bettcf at holfday seasons ^an at 
any other time. If he is blessed with a post for m efcra- 
iwnion, he decks it with a flower or sprig of green, and 
sweeps a clear stage round it, which is said to be a 
difficult exploit, though we have never tried it. At 
Christmas, he expects a double fee from his old put^ons,^ 
and gets it too, and a substantial slice of plum-pudding 
from the old lady in the first floor opposite. lie decks 
the entrance to his walk with laurel and holly, in 
honour of tlie day, and of his company, wlio walk under 
a triuinjihal arch of green, got up for tliat occasion only, 
lie is sure of a good collection on tliat day, and he goes 
home with Ins pocket lieavy and his heart liglit, and 
treats himself to a pot of old ale, warmed over a lire 
kindled with ins old broom, and sipped sparingly to tlic 
melody of a good old song about the ^ood old timo.s, 
when crossing-svieejiers grew rich, and beiiueatlied 
fortunes to their i)atrons. * 

INSECT W I N S. 

AjHM.a.8 possess the power of fueling, and of efTocting 
certain movements, liy the exercise of a muscular 
ai)partttus w'ith which tlicir bodies arc fnrnislicd. They 
.are distinguished from the organisations of the vege- 
lable kingdom l)j'' the presence of tliese attributes. 
Every one is aware, that when tlie child sees some 
strange and unknown object he is observing start 
suddenly into motion, he will exclaim; ‘It is alive!' 
lly this exclamation, he means to express Ids eunviction 
lliat tlio object is endowed with tiuimul life, l^ower 
o!' voluntary and independent motion and animal 
ciganisation are associated together, us inseparable 
! "ul essentially ooimoctcd ideas, by even tlic earliest 
1 .\periencc in the economy and ways of nature. 

Tlie animal faculty of voluntary motion, in almost 
every case, confers upon the creature the at5llity to 
transfer its body from place to place. In some animals, 
tlie weight of the body is sustained by immersion in a 
fluid as dense as itself. It is then carried about with 
very little expenditure of eflbrt, either by the waving 
action of vibratile cilia scattered over its external 
surface, or by the oar-like movement of certain por¬ 
tions of its ftame especially adapted to tlie.purpo'c. 
Ill other animals, the weight of the body rest® directly 
upon the ground, and has, therefore, to he lifted 
from place to place by more powerful mechanical 
contrivances. 

In the lowest forms, of air-living luiiiuals, the body 
rests upon the ground by numerous points of support; i 
and when it moves, is wriggled along piecemo..l, one | 
portion being pushed forward while the rest remains 
stationary. Hie mode of progression which the little 
earthworm adopts, is a ffimiliar iliustratiSn of this 
style of proceeding. In the higher forms of air-living 
auioials, a fi%er and more commodious kind of move¬ 
ment is provided for. The body itself is raised up* 
from the greraud upon pointed columns, .wliich are 
made to act as levers as well as props. Observe, i»r 
instance, the. tiger-beetle, as it runs swiftly over the 
uneven surface of the path in sorrclt of its dinner, with 
its eager antennss thrust out in advance. Tliose six 
long and slender legs that beaf up the body of* the 
insect, and still k^p advancing in regular alternate 
order, arc steadied and worked by cords laid along on 
the hpllows and gnvoves of their own substance. While 
some of tliem uphold the weight of the superincumbent 


body, the rest are thrown forwards, as fresii and more 
advanced ' points of support^ou to which it may l|p 
pulled. The running of tlic insect is a very ingenious 
and beautiful adaptation of the principles of mechanism 
to the purjioses of life. 

Jlut in the insect organisation, a still more surprising 
display of mechanical skill is miule. A comparatively 
heavy bixly is not only carried rapidly and conve¬ 
niently along the surface of the g|(>und, it is" also 
raised entirely up from it at pleasure, and transported 
through lengthened ilisflincgs, while resting njion no¬ 
thing I)ut tlie thill transparent air. Eroni the top of 
the central piece—ti'alinically termed thoracic—of the 
in.sect’s diody, Croni wl^jch the frgs descend, two or 
more inenibraiieous sii^fs arise, which arc able to beat 
tilg air»by ’repeated strolics, and to make it, conse- 
(pwintly, uphold their own weight, as well as that of 
tlie ’Rnrden eonneeted with them. Tlicsc lifting and 
sustaining sails ar^ tlie insect’s wings. 

The wings of the insect are, however, of a nature alto¬ 
gether ditreront from the iipplirciitly aniiiugous organs 
which the bird u-sos in fliglit. 'J'lie wings of tlie bird 
.arc inon'ly altered fiiro-legs. Lift up’tlic front oxtre- 
niities of a quadruped, keep tliein asunder at their 
origins by bony projis, tit them with freer motions and 
[stronger muscles, and cover them’with fcatliers, and 
“they become wings iij evvry essential particular. In 
tlu' insect, however, the ease is ‘altogether different. 
Tlie wings are not altered leg.s; they arc superaddod to 
Hie legs. The insect has its forc-le{?s as well as its 
wing,s. Tlie legs all descend from the under surface of 
the tlioraeic piece, while tlie wings arise from its tippor 
surliice. As tlic wings are flapping uIkivc during flight, 
tlie unchanged legs are dangling below, in full comple¬ 
ment. The wings are, tlierel'ore, independent and 
additiomil organs. Tliey have no relation whatever to 
Iniiiis, priqK'rly so called. I5ut tlicrc arc some otlier 
portions of the animal economy wifti which tliey do 
connect themselves, both by structure and function. 
Tile reader will lianfly guess w'hat those wing-allied 
organs arc. • 

Tlicre is a little tty, called tl* May-fly, winch usually 
makes its appeamnee in the inoiuh of August, anil 
which Visits the districts watered by the Seine and the 
Marne in sueli abuud:ince, that tlic fishermen of^theso 
rivers bcliev'c it is showered down^lrom heaven, and 
aeeorilingly call its living clouds, manna. Keauinur 
once saw the May-flies descend in tliis regionlikc thick 
snow-flakes, and so fast, tliat the steii on which he stood 
by the river’s bank was covered by a layer four inches 
thick in a‘few minutes. 'I'lie insect itself is very 
beautiful: it has four delicate, yellowish, Ince-like wings, 
freckled with brown spots, and three singular hair-like 
projections lianging out beyond its toil. It nov«r 
touches food during its mature life, but leads a short 
and joyous existence, alt dances over the sii^uie of 
tile water for tlireb or fdlir iiours, dropping its eggs as 
it flits, and tlien di.sappears for ever. Myriads coma 
forth abaut tlie luJhr of eight in tlie eveiRiig; but by 
ten or eleven o’clock not a single straggler can be 
found alive. ’ 

* Eroni the ogg wdiieli the parent May-fly drops into 
the water, a sixJegged grub is very soon hatched. This 
grub piacceds fortliwith to excavate for himself a home 
in tlic soft hank of the river, below the surface of the 
w'ater, an* there remains for two long years, feeding 
uiion the decaying m.atters of the mould. Daring this 
aquatic residence, the little creature finds it necessary 
to breathe; and Hiat he may do so comfortably, notwith- 
standin^his JiaWts of seclusion, and his constant im¬ 
mersion in fluid, he pushes out from his shoulders and 
back a series of delicate littltfleaf-liko plates. A branch 
of one of thefeir-tubes of hi* body'enters into each of 
these plates,_ and spreads out into its substance. The 
plates are, in fact, gills—that is, •respiratory organs, 
fitted for breathing beneath the water. The little 







fellowiniay be seen to wave them backwards and for* 
v||rds with incessant mo^on, as he chums up the fluid, 
to get out of it the vital air which it contains. 

Wien the grub of the May-fly lias cotnpletod his 
two years of pilibation, he comes out from his subter¬ 
ranean and subaqueous den, and rises to the surface of 
the stream. By means of his flapping and then some- 
wliat enlarged gills, he lialf leaps and lialf flies to tiie 
nearest rush or Mdge he can perceive, smd clings fast 
to it by means or his legs. lie then, by a clever twist 
of his ‘little body, splits open*'liis old fishy skin, and 
slowly draws himself out, licad, and body, and legs; 
,nnd, last of all, from some of thuso leafy gills ho pulls 
a delicate crumpled.^p mombrane, which sown dries 
and expands, and bcciJmes taM-nettcd and brown- 
ftotted. The membrane wiliieh was sliuf up in the 
gills of the aquatic creature, was really the rudiment 
of its now perfected wings. 

The wings of the insect are tlien*a sort of external 
lungs, articulated with the body by means of a mov'ahio 
joint, and made to sulfeerve the x>urposcs of flight. 
Bach wing is formed of a ll.attened bindder, extended 
IVoni the general skin of tlie laxly. Tiie sides of this 
bladder an; pressed closely togctlier, and would bo ‘in 
■absolute contact but for a series of branelung rigid 
tubes that are spfead out. in the intervening cavity. 
Tlieso tubes arc air-vessels; tlijir interi(jrs are lined 
with elastic, spirallyirolled threads, Hiat serve to keep 
tlio channels constiuitly open ; ami tlirough tliese open 
channels the vital iitinosi»here rushes witli every niove» 
luent of tlie nuaiihraneous organ. Tlic wing of the 
May-fly flapping in tlie air is a respiratory organ, of as 
much importance to tlie wellbeing of tlie creature in 
its way, os the gill-plate of its grub jirototype is when 
vibrating under the water. But tlie wing of the insect 
is not the only respiratory organ: its entire body is 
one vast respiratory system, of wiiieli tlie wings arc 
uflsets. Tlie spirdlly-lined air-vessels run everywhere, 
and branch out everywhere. Tlie insect, in fact, cir¬ 
culates air inslewl of blood. As tlie jirick of the finest 
needle draws blood from tlie flesh of tlie liaekhoned 
creature, it draws air from the flc.,li of the insect. Who 
will longer wonder, then, that the insset is so liglit i’ It 
is auri,il in its inner nature. Its arterial system is filled 
witli Jllie ethereal atmosphere, .as 'the more stolid crea¬ 
ture’s is with lieavy blood. 

If the reader has ever closely watelied a large fly or 
bee, iie wiij, liave noticed that it has none of the resin- 
ratory movements that are so familiar to him in tlie 
bodies of quadrupeds and birds. Tliero is none of that 
heaving of the chest, and ont-and-in inovcfl'iient of tlie 
sides, whicB constitute tiie visible phenomena of breatli- 
ing. In the insect’s economy, no air enters by the 
uvml inlet of the mouth. It all goes in by means of 
small mr-mouths placed along tlie sides of the body, 
and exclusively appropriated tails reception. Squeez- 
, ing the throat will not choke iuSect. In qpder to 
do this eflTeetually, the sides of the body, where the 
air-mouths ffl'e, must be smeared with oil. • 

In the vertebrated animals, the blood is driven 
tlirough* branching tubes to receptacles of air placed 
within the chest; the air-channels terminate in blood' 
extremities, and the blood-vessels cover these as a 
net-work. The mechanical act of respiration^merelia 
serves to change the air contained within the air- 
receptacles. In the insects, this entire process is 
reversed; the air is carried by brandling tubes to 
receptacles of blood scattered throughout tlie body; the 
bloml-channels terminate in blood-exfremities, and a 
capillary net-work of air-vessels is spread ov# these. 
Now, in the,w^brated creature, tlie chest is fuerely 
^[^^^IWseeptacle itJtb which the blood is sent to 
4 it* the insect, the chesf contains but 

its woportional share of the great air-system. In 
the ease, tlftreforo, tliero is a great deal of 

apace, which would have been, under other 


clrcuBi8tanoeB,^lled with the respiratory apparatus, 
but is now leftrfrep to be ^herwise employed. The 
thoracic cavity di the insecl serves as a stowage for the 
bulky and powerfhl muscles that are r^uired to gi» 
energy to we legs and wings. Thi*pw4ion of thes^iy 
that is almost exclusively respiratory in other animals, 
becomes almost as exclusively motor in insects.. Tt holds 
in its interior the chief portions of the cords by which 
the moving levers and i&embranes are worked, and its 
outer af-Wace is adorned by tiwso levers and membranes 
tbcifesfives. Both the legs and wings of the insect are 
attached to th« thoracic,segment of its body. 

The extraordinary powers of flight whidi insects 
possess are due to the conjoined influences of the two 
^^omfitions that have been named—the lightness of their 
air-filled bodies, and the strength of their chest-packed 
muscles. 'Wlicrc light air is drculated instead of heavy 
blwHl, great vascularity serves only to make existence 
more ethereal. Plethora pnibably takes the insect nearer 
to the skies, instead of dragging it towards the dust. 
The liaivk-moth, with its burly body, may often be seen 
hovering griicefully, on quivering wings, over some 
fiivouritc flower, as if it were hung there on cords, 
wliile it rifles it of its store of accumulated sweets by 
means of its Ibng unfolded tongue. The roiiimon 
Iiouse-fly makes COO strokes every ficcond in its ordi- 
•iiary flight, and gets through five feet of space by means 
of them; Init when alarmed, it can inerea^b the velocity 
of its wing-strokes some five or six fold, and move 
through tliirty-flvc feet in the second. Kirby lielievcd, 
that if tlie Tiouso-lly were made equal to the horse in 
size, and had its nmseuliir power increased in the same 
proportion, it would be able to traverse the glutie witii 
the raiiidity of lightning. Tlie dragon-fly often reranins 
on the wing in imrsuitof its jirey for hours at a stretch, 
and yet will sometimes baifle the swallow by its speed, 
although that bird is calculated to be able to move at 
the rate of a mile in a minute. But the dexterity of 
this insect is even more surprising than its swiftness, 
for it is able to do what no bird cau: it is aide to stop 
instantaneously in the midst of its must rapid course, 
and eliange tlie direction of its fliglit, going sideways or 
I'ackwards, without altering tlie position of its body. 

As a general rule, insect wings that are intended 
for ein^jloyment in flight are transparent menibrmies, 
with file course of the air-tubes marked out upon them 
as opaijue nervures. 'riieso air-tubes, it will bo rciueni- 
beivd, arc lined by spires of dense cartilage ; and hence 
it is tliat they become nervures so w'ell aduiiteil to act 
like tent-lines in koeiiiug the expanded membranes 
stretched. In the dragon-flies, the nefvures are 
minutely netted for the sake of increased strength ; 
in the bre«, tlie nervures arc simply parallel. Most 
itisects lave two pairs of these ttansparent meiii- 
braneoiis wings; but in such as burrow, one pair is 
converted into a dense leather-like case, under wliich 
tlie other pair aye folded away. In the flies, only one 
pair of wings can be found at all, the other pair being 
changed into two little club-shaped bodies, called 
balancflrs. ^ 

* Butterflies and moths are the only Insects that fly 
by means^ of opaque wings; but in their cose the 
opacity is apparent rather than real, fiw it is caused by 
the presence of a very beautiful layer of Coloured scales 
spread evenly Over the outer surface of the membranes. 
‘When those scales are brushed oflT, membrmieous wings 
of the ordinary transparent character are disclosed. 
Tie scales are attached to the membruie by little 
stems, like the quill-ends of feathers, and they arc 
arranged in overlapping rows. The yinriegated colours 
and patterns of the insects are entirely due to’thetn. 
If tlfe wings of a butterfly be poressed uptm a surfeoe of 
car^-board covered witt* gum-water to the extent of 
their own outlines, and be left th^ until the gum- 
water is dry, the outer layer (rf seizes may be rubbed 
off with a handkerchief, and the.douhio taembrancs and 
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intervening nervures may bo picked away piecemeal 
with a neve’s point, an^ there wyi ^niaiii upon the 
card a most beautiful representation of the other sur- 
fi^of the wings, its scales being all preserved by the 
gumin their ntMntaA positions. If the outlies of the 
wings Ijp carefiilly pencilled first, and the gum-water 
be then delicately and evenly brushed on, just as far 
as the outlines, a perfect and durable fac-simile, in all 
tl>c original va^ety of colour slid marking, is procured,* 
which needs only to have the form of the body ^mtehed 
in, to make it a very pretty and accurate deline»i<fc of 
the insect. • • 


RUSTICATION IDiA FRENCH Vn.,LAGT« r 

Poverty is difficult to bear under any circumstances, 
but when cbmpellcd entirely to alter our habits of life 
in the same place where we have lived differently, we 
certainly feel it more acutely than when wc at once 
change the scene, and see around us nothing wc can well 
compare with wliat is past. It is unnecessary to say 
by what means our easy fortune was reduced to a mere 
pittance; but, alas! it teas so, and wi^found ourselves | 
forced to seek another dwelling-place. Following the 
example of most f>f our country-people in a similar, 
situation, tlicrefore, we resolved to go abroad; not, 
indeed, to enjoy society on an income wliieli wi..uld in 
England totally shut us out from mt tojiv- in abso¬ 
lute retirement upon next to uolhing. A cousin of 
mine.—whose friend, Mbi- de Flotte, long resident in 
England, had married a eountvyinan of her own, and 
settled ui Nonnandy—wrote to do Terelcourt 

aecordiiigly, to ask if there was a h.abitable hut in lier 
neighbourhood where wo might find shelter for three 
years, before whicli time we were told the settlement of 
our affairs could scarcely be completed. The .answer was 
ourable: there was, she said, near the village of Klottc, 
a cottage which contained a kitchen, three rooms, and 
a garret where a bonne might sleep. A large garden 
V .18 attaclicd to it full of fruit-trees, though in a most 
. eglucted condition, and even the house requiring to 
be made weather-tiglit; but as the landloriP under¬ 
took this latter business, and the rent for the whole was 
iinly L.12 a year, we gladly closed with the oflfer, and 
at the end of the month of April proceeded to take 
jiossession of our new home. 

The situation was most lovely. The garden sur¬ 
rounded three sides of the cottage, and a large green 
field, or rather thinly-planted apple-orchard, §ie othoj 
where grazed four fine cows belonging to a farm on the 
oppofiite side of the lane, which supplied us with butter, 
eggs, and" milk, and Was near enough not to annoy but 
to gratify our ears with the country sounds so pleas.aut 
to thpso fond of rural things, and to give us the feeling 
of help iit hand in case of any emergency. We were, 
on the slope of a tolerably lofty hill; the high-road 
was below, where we could sec and hear tlX; diligence 
pass; but saving this, the farm-yard noises, and the 
biras and bees in the garden, were the only disturbi r'^ 
of our perfect quiet, except, indeed, the soothing sound 
of 8 small brook tinkling over a tiny waterfall, quite 
audible, although a good way on the other side of Ihe 

(jrando route. The town of C- was seen to our 

right, tl^ sCa glittering boycgid; and a rocky, slirubby 
dell, through which the little stream above mentipned 
mmtnured merrily on it# way, turning a rustic mill, 
was the prospect from the windowsv Two lime-trees 
stood at the gate, iirside of which we joyftilly dis¬ 
covered on wmxpected lodge or cottage, containing 


two little rooms and a large shed, which had not been 
mentioned in the description,^nd which we found most 
useful for stowing away packing-cases, hampers, and 
boxes, keeping potatoes and apples, jind a hundred 
tilings besides. The short road — avenue, our land¬ 
lord termed it—which led from this to the house, had a 
styiwherry-bank on one side, a row of cherry-trees on 
the other; and the garden, although overgrowif with 
weeds and sprawling shrubs, lookcaf quite capable of 
liciiig easily made verj^prqtty indeed. The entrance 
to this our niagniflcent eliateau was through the kitchen 
only; for the room ifext it, altl;pugh it could boast ofi ’ 
an outsfde-dod^ likewis*, had»uone which opened into 
tliq, intjrio* of the hohse^was neither lathed nor plas- 
tife, and the bare earth was' all there was to tread 
iiporf.* Upstairs the flooring consisted merely of 
planks laid down • and you could hear when Uilow the 
pins dropped from above, unless, indeed, they fell, as 
they generally did, into tlie large crevices. The bonne’s 
manswde was but a garret, whore, Jill you got into 
the very middle, you could not stand upright; and 
although the tiled roof had been just piiinted and 
repaired, the, breath of lieaven cann? wooingly in every 
direction, even tliro.Ujfli tlie thick-leaved vines which 
covered it, eloseiy trained up tficre, to make room 
for the aprieots that grew against the wall below,* 
tdose by, a little stair led you out’upon a terrace, 
wliere a ro,ad, bordered Ijy peiieh-trees and backed by 
plums, gave a dry walk Lu all we.athcrs; but you eoual 
go higher, higher, and higher still, terrace after terrace, 
till it terminated in a rock covered with briers and 
brumbies—the fruit of which latter were as large "ami 
ns good as nnillicrries. Tliis we called our garden- 
wall, and it laid a sunny sent comirfanding an exten¬ 
sive view, and from whieli all we saw was beautiful. 
How often have 1 sat there dreaming, lulled by the 
murmur of the insect Vorld iiround, till the merry fife 
of a l)and of conscrii)tH on thtfir mnreh, or the distant 
boom of a cannorf from the forts, restored ino to a eou- 
seiousness that I was still at least in tlie world, although 
not w/'it. •• 

I5ut now I am going to desceui to figures, and 
c.nu assure my incredulous Euglisli readers, that 
what I relate is strictly true — i.vykb, al^iough not 
I'riiisemhhhie. We hired a stout girl to weed and wash, 
without food, at 2|d. a day; and another for L.6 per 
.annum undertook to be our sole servant—to clean, and 
cook, and dress inadmue, only stipulating tlfat she was 
to liavc soupe it hi ijiaiase and brown bread & disertUion 
three times a day, two sous for eider, her aprons, and 
wasliing; but hoped if she gave satisfaction, thifiS some¬ 
times uiion Sunday she^night be allowed a bit oTmeat: 
on E'riijays an egg and Sn apple contented her, and an • 
occasional fish made her shout with joy. An old soldier, 
wlio half returned to his primitive cmployftient of gar¬ 
dener, and lived near, undertook ti^ dig, prune, ond 
plant in the garden for a fr/ine a day, during tlie time 
wc ourselves i^cre engaged with the inside of our 
mansion, and to come afterwards at ad. an hour when 

we waiJk^ him, eitlier to go to C-for marketing, 

or to do anything else wo required, for the hamlet of 
Flotte difi not possess many shops. At this hamlet, 
liowever, wo obtained bread and a variety dt small 
articles on very moderate terms. 

Having hired* the requisite furniture, and papered 
the walill ofi oitr apartments, the humble tenement 
looked* clean and comforta^. To get all into order, 
we both worked hard, and^^ soon could sit down 
by ‘ our owft fireside ’ ih a quiet, che^fhl house, 
almost the work of our own hands, and tlicrcfore 
every ereek an^ cranny in it fill* df interest. Mmo 
de l^relcourt, with refined politeness, did not attempt 
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to vis/t us herself until she understood we could 
receive,her suns (jSnes but she sent fruit and Ye- 
getahlea, and kind messages constantly, and at last 
a note intimating that she would, if convenient, call 
upon us after •church next day. Strawberries and 
cream, butter, eggs, fresh bread, and the commonest 
viii ordiaaire, were easily procured, of which our guest 
ate heartily, saying she would bring the rest of t|ie 
fiinijly pext day to partSke of a similar feast. They 
came accordinglyf and with them a cart loaded with 
shrubs, plants, flowers, and ar whole hive of honey¬ 
comb, and various little chmforts Iwsides, i)retending 
that they were thankful to us for Receiving their super¬ 
abundance, instead ofsobliging them to #hrow it away. 
Tliis hospitable, imaffedted lAndness continmxl iin- 
iibutud the whole time of ou^stiiV, and the kim\ beings 
always contrived to make out tb-at they were the 
obli^d persons, and we. so polite and eondeseending 
for deigning to receive such trifles. «. M. and Mn>e de 
'^I’erelcourt lived with M. le Marquis de Elottu aud his 
wife; and her brother, tlieOouut do Boigravin, occupied 
a house a quarter of a mile distant, which, althougli by 
no means a comfertablc residence, lie rented purposely 
to be near his sister. Tlioso amiable people spent’ a 
part of every day together, for they did not associate 

much with tlie. inliAbitants of C-; and 1 look back 

with much pleasure to our social evenings, when 
light-hearted nierriiTf,uit constaiftly ^revaileil; and 1 
often tliought how few of the many wlio talk so gravely 
^f patience and rusignatioii to the will of God, could oi» 
would understand that cheerfulness is, in fact, but a 
dyferenl way of sbewing that resignation. 

Our maid, Batilde, know notliing about tlic cuisine 
beyond a good rou.r and a bad omelet; and except 
making a bed, apjieared ignorant of all liousework— 
everf tvashiiig, dusting, or swcojiing thoroughly. She, 
liowcver, did everytbmg we did not do for ourselves, 
and ironed the linen after a fashion. 'J’onette washed 
for us in tlie little river aforesaid, where site used an j 
lucredihle quantity of soap, thumbing our tilings witli i 
a piece of flat wood uiion a g»eat stone, most eon- ! 
veiiiently, -as she. observei^. placed there for the purpose 
‘by the saints in heaven;’ wliieli inetitod, if it hastened 
its wearing out, made our linen at least sweet and 
clean ,'phile it lasted. My husband shot and cultivated 
tlie garden in tlie resiwctive seasons appropriate to 
these oeeiipations, whilst 1 bought a cookery-hook 
called ‘ Bes li.xpc'riences de Mademoiselle Marguerite 
and pretending to be learning myself, taught Batilde 
to prepare our fowl a little better, without liurting her 
self-conceit, of which she possessed nioit than the 
average of^ier countrywomen. Our time, therefore, 
was fully occupied. Our health improved and our 
spjj'its rose with tlie excitement; we had agreeable 
society in the excellent people named above, meeting 
sniis fdfnii, taking breakfast qf luncheon witli each 
^Ollier, instead of dinners, in Winter,* aud in summer 
often spending the evening at one another’s hou.les. 

At -a distance not insunnountaMc tliere av.as an 
English eliai>el; but the character of the clergyman 
was not bf a kintfto recommend itself to pqrsons who 
had some regard for the decencies of life; and so we 
contented ourselves with saying our pfayers at home. 
The old cure of the place, with whom we keettme 
slightly acquainted, seemed to be a worthy sort of man, 
liberal in his ideas, and possessed of a coneiderable 
taste for music. He made rather au agreeable and 
obliging neighbour. 

Talking of cure's,.I may mention thatsone came from 
a distance ^ miles to pay his •rcspoct^to us, 

and oflTer to France. He said, lie desired to 

make otj^^^ffi^Jutuntance 'bdfeause we came from Eng- 
h‘“d, had found ‘ rest for twen^ years, and 

reccived|A-tteh kindness.’ He was a rich man, had 
•■'clKiah, a picturesque house in^ sort 
ot pa^; whicli ho had stocked with pigs instead of 


sheep; and every day that was not one of fasting or 
abstinence, he had ^rk for ^nner. He took a great 
fancy to us, and vmnted lU to give up, our cottage, 
and come and live with him, as he had plenty ^ 
room andtdesired society; but wMaiadined. H§^we 
done so, I doubt not that he would have left us his 
money, for he had no relations, and bequeathed the 
whole, for want of au heir, to liis grocer. He grew ooolc* 
after our refusal, but stiU sometimes came to see us on 
a pot-W:llled cart-horse—a <must stolid-looking boast, 
but Bnp wliich often took most laughably strange fits 
of friskiiiess. Once I sajy the good curd’s watch jump 
out of liis pocket, fly over his head, and disappear 
amid a heap of nettles, wliero little Victor found it, aud 
ViopeW for a rich reward; but die only received an old 
book of devotion, and a lecture on the duty of reading it. 

I must relate a little aUventvire which miglit have 
been written flftyycars ago, wheiiitwould have obtained 
more credence than it will in the present day, from 
llio.se travellers at least wlio have kept to the liigli- 
ways, and those residents who have lived only m the 
towns of France. One morning Batilde asked permis¬ 
sion to visit a friend who had come to spend a day 

with licr sister at C-. ‘They breed poultry; and as 

niadame likes a^goosc as soon as the fete of St Michel 
comes, it would be wortli her while to ^esirc Mtsre Talbot 
»io feed one up against that time. They live a gotid way 
off,’ pursued she, ‘in a poor hamlet ealled^es Briarcs. 
It would ill' almost wortli madanie’s while to go there 
some day, for it is such a primitive i>hieo, and they are 
such jiriiiiitive people.’ I liked the idea, and begged 
Mere T’albot might he told that I would come and. 
look out my goose for myself the follow lug week. 

A fine 1'liursday morning dawned; and as early as wo 
could get cofll-c made and taken, Batilde aud I set out 
on our expedition, each, after the fasliion of the canton, 
seated on a donkey, our feet in one jiaimier and a large 
stone to balance in the other. I took as an offering to 
the liojie and heir of the Talbots a toy much like wliat 
wc in England call .lack-in-a-box, but in France is 
termed a Dinh/e, as it is intended to represent his Satanic 
majesty, and alarm the lifter of the Hd by popping up a 
black visage. The rough roads shaded by high hedges, 
wliite and pink with hawthorn, and the wild aiiple-tree 
blossom, and redolent of early honeysuckle, reminded 
me of tBe secluded parts of England; while Scotland 
presented itself to my mind wlieq wc left tliese lanes and 
crossed still, rushy brooks, or dashing tiny torrents, 
climbed licathcr braes, pursuing the yellow-hammer and 
large mountain-bees as tliey flew on to the furze and 
broom-bushes, filling the air with their cheerful music; 
or wlieii, again, we descended to birch-sliodcd hollows, 
refresliingiourselves from clear little spring-wells, that 
sparkled pver white pebbles at the foot of n gray rock 
tufted over witli blaebc-rry and foxglove leaves. “I'lie poor 
thing chatted away like a cliild, inspired by the pure 
air, bracing, yet mild, and lost herself amongst recol¬ 
lections of her country home, talking of buttercups, 
hedge-sparrows’ eggs, and dertwkelks or dragon-flies. 

8 eve»l happy hours we spent en route t and at last, 
bn turning down from a hilly road, we saw on a flat 
•brown plain a collection of low cottages. The nearer 
we approacTied, tlie more Scotch everything appeared; 
in some coses I even saw my dear native ‘ middens 
afore the door:’ the aspect of the'houses and looks of 
the old women especially, with tlieir stoups and country 
caps—so very like mutches—striped petticoats and 
shm-t-gowns, brought northern climes before me vividly; 
and the cliildren stared and shouted like true Scots 
callants. The very accent was so Scotch that I felt 
as though I was doing something altogetW ridiculous 
in talking French. 

Upon entering Mhre Talbot’s house, the resemblance 
became more rcair' The flags stuck here and there in 
the earthen floor, the form of the chairs and tabtes, i 
the press-beds, large red-c!iecked linen curtains, tlie | 
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I ‘ rock and its irec pickle tow,’ the re^the bowls on go too far in this direction, and tliink more of dress 
the shelves.—each and all, recalled native country; and ornaments than they sli^uld do. One cans at least 

and 1 positively should hav^5 endeoby believing myself say, that they are on the safe side. Better to love 

SJmrc in a dr^am, if not in reality, had nut n glance at outward show, than, as is often visible in Scotland, 
tnS*'<Leplace Twdeaeived mo: there was ilo Arc—all have no regard for apijoaraneos. Better cleanliness on 
was dim, dusky, and dark; no glowing embers and any terms than utter slovenliness. I really must say, 

cheerflil pipe-clayed hearrti, but iron dogs and wood- we saw some most creditable I'flbrts in France to 

ashes where blazing coals should be. Even here, how- m,iintuin self-respect, .among the female population, 
ever, I could not but think uf ‘ Caledonia stern .and About this time, an old gentlcman.^vho was distantly 
wild,’ for there stood a rual Carron ‘ Ihreo-lo^t pat,’ related to us, died—without having, however, an idea 
to which my very heart warmeil. I was nske^ tS sit of the e.\tent of our -fiuM-jty — leaving my husband 
down; and soon the news spr^d that i<«e Anr/hhe was Ij.flO for a ring. Here was riches—une.Ypccted riches! 
to be seen at Mfero Talbot’s, and people glanced by the and I verily believe fcw who succeed to L.50,000 cvci; 
window, peeped in at the door, and came to speak upon felt mow or n.s* mucli r.ji>ture^a3^e did ; and we spent 
ono pretence or other,sas if it was not an evei^’daj; an evening very liai)pi\y settling how we should employ 
sight. By and by a girl and man—whoso n.imes from Uje mopey.* in the first place, we hired a good servant 
their appearance might liavc been .lenny and Sawnic— TOf L.S! and dismissed Batilde; we then, iiy paying half, 
arrived for their dinner—consisting of brown bread, an iudilced the landlord to lath, jdaster, paiK'r, and paint the 
apple; and eider, which they discussed qji their knees large 1 umber-rooiiS, ami ojieu a door of communication 
—not sitting down at tlie table—and when tlnished, into the passage, by wliieh we avoided entering througli 
retunie<l to their field-labour wdthout s)ieaking. The the kitclien. Our late sittiilg-rooni wc dined in, and 
little boy, meanwhile, liad disappeared with Ids toy-box, made tlio diuing-rootii a dressing-room ; got sovornl 
wliich greatly delighted him, and elevated him for the small comforts besides ; and though last not least, hired 
nonce above Ids fellows; for lu* was tlie undisputed an old piano; and every evening enjoyed music in a 
possessor of a curiosity imported front England itself, degree none but real lovers of that delightful art, long 
over the sea, by tjie very lady who was to be seen at dejuived of it, can have the slightest conception of— 
his grandmother's house eating p:incakes. s and all this linppines^ and comfort for L.-IO! Tliink 

Tlie fire w^s lighted; it crackled and hhzed in two of that, yc ladies Sdio give as uiucTi for a gown! 
minutes ; u stand was placed over it, u]Mm wliicli Onr now servant, Olive, was as elo.an, orderly, and^ 
they ]>ut what they called a ; eggs, dour, and uetive as our late one had been the reverse. The 
milk wer«' mixed, and a hit of butter, the sire of a ilitlerenee it made in our comfort was as great as if wc 
bean in the fli'st instance, of a pea al'lerwards— r’a-f Imd had our former establishment restored, and ivall}’ 
f/s riyueur, to Idndcr every fri'sli m-jie thrown in from our homte was a host witliin herself. 'I'lie house was 
burning Most capital pancakes they w’orc ; thin, always clean, hut we never saw her cleaning: she W'cnt 
crisp, hot, :ind sweet; and the kind peo])le jiressed to market, liaked all our liread, yet never seemed 
them upon me so hospitably, that I ate tilt 1 felt oppre.ssed with work: her cookery was capit.il; she 
1 really could cat no longer, and was glad to finish made exeelicnt dashes out of wiiat Batilde would have 
with a draught of sour eider. 1 bought seven geese, wasted: went to mass every morning, and was back in 
to he brought to me one at a time, as /at tix rater- time to prcp.are cvcrvtliiiig for our breakfast. After 
jitHars, for. two tjjancs ten sous each. Mere Talbot staying a niuiith, slie begged permission to leave the 
nas content with her bargain, and so was T with cockloft and bring hPr ‘efiects’ to the g;itc-houae, 
mine. Wlion I rose to take leave, 1 was reminded which we willingly permitted f and her wnnlrobe was 
:;.*aiu of Scotland, for a large parcel of cakes was worth a journey <io see, when we romemlicred tliat iter 
put into the oil'-pannier; and as I should have wages had never been quite B.K until she came to us, 
mortally offended the kind creatures by refusmg tlieir and lier ago only thirty. I shall give the list I dk^iied, 
gift, 1 carried them home, toasted tliem on a iork, and lioping sonic of our Englisli Bot%s may read and 
found it nitule them eat quite ns crisp and good as at profit by her e.vainple: twenty-four good strong linen 
! first. Tliis sketch may apiiear perhaps very odd to he shifts, made and marked neatly by herself ;,two dozen 
taken from nature so late as the year IHlO, but I can worsted and thread stockings, knit by herself; twelve 
:iS8ure my readers it is ‘ no less strange than true.’ poeket-haiidkerehiefs ; six stout petticoats; four fiannel 

All tlie summer wo wandered about the woods and do.; six paft of sliocs; eight raps; eight nock-frills; 

fields of Elotte. making little excursions in the neigh- uinlirclla; prayer-book ; gold earrings and crfls.s—whicli 
hoiirliood, and sedulously avoiding the town ;,hiit after two last, with a beautiful lace-cap, she inherited, but 
wo liad made ourselves acquainted with evcQy hoccl* everything else wa.s of her uirn earning. She houghtaa 
shaded hollow, every little fig-forest, every apple- wardrolxi and bedstead, and was by degrees getting 
orchard, climbed every hrfiomy knowe, gathered heather furniture ; and as 1 oweted no sewing, every^eisure 
from the highest rock and muslirooms from the oldest moment she was rfliiiiniilg her future slieets. With all 

pasture, wc turned our steps sometimes towards C-this slie was also very kind to a married sister, wlio had 

in scarcli of variety. 'I'liere, every Thursday, the a large fcmily; bift slie w'ore no flowers,' flounces, nor 

military band of the 44Hf Regiment played -hi the finery; her six gow'iis were of a stuff the Scotcli ckll 

alley of the mountain-ash, and there all the dames ami' liiisey-wooljey; and so in sixteen year * services She had 
demoiselles assembled, dressed in a wonderfully neat •araas.scd what I liave just described. Why can’t our 
way. We asked how these women, who w?re mostly girls do as mufli wiiero wages are Idglicr and clothes 
in humble circumstances, were enabled to dress so eheapertf 

finely. Batilde explained the phenomenon. Wc spent three yc.ars in this happy solitude, and 

‘Ah! they have infinite merit,’resjKindcd the Frencli- felt almoet sorry when an unexpected legacy, and 
woman; ‘two of them, whom I chance to know, in the settlement of our affairs together, enabled «s to 
order to be ene^ed to do so, live on eggs and hrend,«n return to all the comforts and many of, the luKurics of 
one room, where they sit, eat, and sleep, nay, some- life. It gives me much pleasure to record the many 
times cook; and they have their just rewanl, for they kindnesiae wp received from all ranks of people. Upon 
are universMly admired and respected.’ one oceasion wo were forced to ask the butcher to wait 

This is a pretty fair specimdh of tlie effort made three months longer for his DBl: he not only consented, 
by Frenohwomeo of the humbler orders to maintain hut his wife insisted upon lending’us money, and was 
a tasteful exterior. 'To make thei^lves neat is a quite cross when we gratefully declined her kindness, 
principle; and they seem to have an inherent percep- Near t|je time our departure, assure were paying a 
tion of what conSHtutes taste. They may sometimes large account, tlfc shopkeeper said: ‘ At this time you 
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must Hare many calls upon you; transmit me the 
amount iiom England, for | Can afford to wait’ Another 
of our tradesmen, ,a shoemaker, was a most Singular 
character—a gr^t physiognomist, and would not serve 
those he did not like. A dashing English family 
wished to employ him, but he fought shy, and made 
himself so disagreeable that they went to another: he 
told me this before his wife, who seemed annoyed at l»s 
conduct, lie explained that he did not like their 
^ appearance, and was sure they would not pay for what 
they had. He was right; the/left the place in debt 
to his cmfrh-e and everybody else. I rejoice in this 
opportunity of assuri^ my countrymen that there is 
.as much true kindne® ty bo ujet with ki France as in 
England, and the selfishness wp complain of in our 
neighbom's on the other sidw of the Chumlel, is often 
but a preconceived fancy, or induced by our own cold 
behaviour. The above true sketch shews at least that 
we mot with substantial kindness, alid I hope it also 
proves that wc .'ire sensible of it. 

PHANTOMS OF THE FAII EAST. 

Tub form assumed by superstition in India is not very 
different from the Ijjuropeim type, otherwise than in a 
certain exaggeration, impressed on it, no doubt, by the 
grotesque grandeur af the mylhblogj'. Witchcraft is 
pretty nearly the same m both regions—the old women 
being the chief professors of the art; but in manyn 
districts of the former country, the evil power is be- 
sRiwed upon wen/ old woman without exeejitioii. (iirls 
will not marry into a family without a witch, for how 
could their infants he protected from tlie spells of tlie 
other old woineti? It is dangerous to jostle an old 
woman on tlie street, however accidentally, lest she 
take vengeance o* the spot. A man came into this 
unpleasant contact while be was walking along, care¬ 
lessly chewing a piece of sugar-cane; and hearing the 
muttered objurgations of tlie hS" as he turned round 
to apologise, he was not •surprised to find the juice of 
the cane turned into blood. The spt-ctator.s, likewise, 
reeog^sed the mctamoriihusis as soon as it was pointed 
out to them; and when the terrified victim Instantly 1 
leaped on his horse, and put ten or twelve miles 
between hjjn and the sorceress before drawing bridle, 
ho was believed to have saved liis life by tliis dispateli. 

The operations of tlie mon-sorcerers are less sxion- 
tanoous anjJ more scientific. Tliey set about their work 
ill a business-like way; and witliin sight of the house of 
t^jf'ir intended victim tlie mystic caldron begins to boil 
and bubble. -The victim, however, is not to be terrified 
oat of*his senses. What arojhis enemy’s fires and 
I incantations to him ? He will Iinly jUst take no^ notice, 
and continue to live on os if there was not a sorcerer 
in the worl^. But that smoke: it*meets hi^’eyc the 
first object everygmorning. 'Diat ruddy glare; it is the 
last thing he sees at night. That measured but inar.. 
ticulate sound: it is never out of his oar. llis thoughts 
dwell on the mystical business. He is prei)pcupied 
even in coinpimy. He wonders what they are now 
putting into the iiot; and whether it has any oennection 
with the spasm that has just shot through him. He 
liecomes fiervous; he feels Unwell; he cannot sleep for 
thinking; he cannot eat for that horrid broth that 
bubbles for ever in his niind. He get« worse, and 
worsftiM^i^rBe. He disc I 

jBlOpire of the imagination is beaten hollow 
in .{pa, where it is supposed that a housebreaker, by 
throyring a hanifti of earth upon the beds ,of the 
inmates, completely Incapacitates thcm'flrom moving to 


save their prop^ty. And this is no mere speculative 
belief, but an oxftujyl ^he man who is to bo 

robbed, on fooling the earth fall upon him, lies as 
motionless ^s if ho was bound hand and foot. H^j(j^ 
under a siiell; a spell which, in^Suf* own ootKflry, 
even knowledge and refinement have power only to 
modify. ■ , 

• In England, there is# large class of persons who 
bclieve^iat a certain pill ia>able to cure all diseases, 
how^».' opposite their natures, and however different 
the constitiitioils of thO' patients. It is in vain tlie 
analytical chemist describes publicly the component 
]j,art%and real qualities of the quack medicine—their 
faith is unshaken. In India, th% low and paltry credu¬ 
lity acquires a character of the poetjcal; for there 
the popular confidence reposes—not more irrationally— 
on the jiraycrs gnd incantations of the practitioner. .But 
this sort of practieo, in the wilder parts of the country, 
renders the medical profession somewhat unsafe to its 
professor.s; for tlie doctor is l<>okod ujion as a wizard, 
witli /mwe/- to euro or kill as ho chooses. In such 
liliu'c-s—the jungly districts—there are diseases of the 
liver and siilecn, to which tlio children, niore especially, 
•ire subject; and when so affected, the patient pines away 
and dies without any external token of disease. This 
result is, of course, attributed to preternatural means; 
and if there, is not an old woman at hand obnoxious 
to susjiie.ion, tlie doctor is sot down as the murderer. 

‘ 1 have in these territories,’ siiys Colonel Sleeman, 
‘Icnown a great many instances of medical practi¬ 
tioners being put to death for not curing young people 
for whom they were required to iirescribe. Several 
eases have come before me as a in.agistrute, in wliich 
the father has stood over the doctor with a drawn 
sword, by the side Of tlie bed of liis child, and cut him 
down, and killed liiiii tlie moment ^^e child died, as 
he liad -'worii to do when he found the patient sinking 
under Ins prescriptions.’ 

Another superstition of the country, originating no 
doubt in local circumstances, found its way into Europe, 
where no such circumstances existed. In India, a man 
suddenly vanishes, llis family, perhaps, are expecting 
liitn ill. home, but from that inoincnt he is never more 
heard of. lie lias been destroyed in the jungle by a 
tiger, and ids remains so completely devoured by other 
animals, that there is scarcely a relic of Ms body left 
to give assurance of a man, far less as a proof of liis 
identity. These mysterious disappearances, however, 
are connveted with their real cause ; and men arc 
believed fo he frequently metamorphosed — sometimes 
voluntarily, sometimes involuntarily—into tigers. The 
voluntary transformation is effected merely by eating a 
certain root, whereupon the man is instantly changed 
into a tiger; and when tired of his new character, he 
has only to eat another, when, presto ! he subsides from 
a tigerriiitu a man. But occasionally mistakes happen. 
’An individual of an inquiring disposition once felt a 
strong curiosity to know what were the sensations 
attendant &n such a transformation; bqt being a pru¬ 
dent person, be set about the ex^^iment with all 
necessary precaution. Having proviSW liimself with 

-the insane root 

^ That takes the i-eaaon prisonw, 

he gave one likewise to his wife, desiring her to stand 
by and watch the event, and as soon os riie saw him 
fairly turned into a tiger, to thrust It into Ms mouth. 
'rhe*wife promised, but her nerv.es were not eruM to 
the performance. As soon as she saw husband 
fixed in his new form, she took to fligfatriMjaitying in 
her hand, in the confosion of her the root that 
would have restored Mm to lier faithfol ams 1 And so 
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it befbll that tho poor man-tiger was obliged to take 
to the woods, where for ifwy a daj M dined ou his old 
neighbours of-the village, till he was at length shot, and 
^K^ifnised! In this superstition will bo seen the pro- 
of tlio^wsifimania of mediesval lSuroi>e. In 
Britta^, men betoo]^ themselves to the forests in the 
shape OT wolves, out of a nforbid passion for the amuse¬ 
ment of howling and ravening j but if they left in some 
secure place tlie clothes they Ited thrown off to prepare 
for tho metamorphosis, thcff hod onlytoreassum^hemin 
order to regain their natural forms. But som^idfes a 
uatastrophe like the above occurred: tlu^ife discovered 
the hidden clothes, and carrying them home in tho 
innocent carefulness of her heart, the poor husband 
lived and died a wolf. • * • 

The Hindoos, like other ancient jiooples, predict giK>d 
or evil fortune from certain phenomena of nature; but 
one'instance of this has been described to us in a 
communication from our Old Indian, wliicli far e-vcels 
in the i>oetioal the finest fancies of the (Ireeks. We 
cannot undertake to say that the thing is new, although 
we ourselves never heard of it before ; but as the 
knowledge of it was imparted to li(!r by licr moonsliee 
as a profound secret, we present it as sucli to our 
readers, recommouding them to m.akd the experiment 
for tliemselvcs. At tlie initiation of our iiifomuiut, she 
was about to undertake a distant journey, and tlie old*' 
moonshee iflis anxious to consult the fii*cs as to the 
fortunes that might bo in store for his beloved mistress. 
He, «<‘Cordingly, prevailed upon ’ , to wjjlk forth one 
night from the veranda, and with many quaint expres¬ 
sions of respect and anxiety, besought her to follow his 
directions with an attentive mind, abstracted as much 
as possible from tho common thoughts of life. 

It was a clear, calm night; the incwn w-as full, and 
not tho faintest speck in the sky disturbed her reigii. 
The tianges was like a flixid of silver light, hastening 
on in charmed silence; while on the green smootii 
sward on which they walked, a tall shrub, here and 
there, stood erect and motionless. The young lady, 
it hose impressions were probably deeiioned by the 
n'VStical words of the moonshee, felt a kind of awe 
(ealing over her: she looked round upon the accus- 
1 omed scene, as if in some now and strange world; 
md when tho old man motioned her to stop,^as they 
reached an ojien space on the sward, she obeyed with 
an indescribable thrill. 

‘ LtK)k there,’ said he, pointing to her shadow', which 
fell tall and dark upon tho grass. ‘ ]>o you see it ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said she faintly, yet beginning to be asliamed. ' 
• How sharply defined are its edges I It looks like sotiie- 
tliing you could touch.’ 

‘ But look longer—look better—look steadfiistly. l.s 
it still so definite ?’ ^ • 

‘ A kind of halo begins to gather round it: my eyes 
daezlo’- 

‘ Then raise them to the heavens; fix them on yonder 
blue sky. What do you see ? ’ 

‘ I see it still! But it is as w'hitc as mist, and of a 
gigantic size.’ , 

‘ Has it a head?’ asked the moonsliee in an anxious 
whisper. 

‘ Yes; It is complete in all its parts: but now it melts 
—^floats—-disappeftrs-’ 

‘Ihaiik (Ml* said the old man: ‘your jounicy 
shall be prosperous—such is the will of Heaven! ’ The 
experiment was tried on many other occasions by the 
young lady, and always with similar success, althod|h 
never wi&out a cm'tain degree of trepidation, even 
after she had learned that the tpcx:tral appearance in 
the heavens wa« nothing more than the picture retained 
on the retina of the ejfh. Sie n^er saw the phantom 
without a beadi whiflh accounts for hw being alive to 
this day; w wanting a Uihb, although she has 
not been without her sharti of t&e tiiaja of the world. 
It can easily, .1^^ conceived, however, that certain 


conditiona of the atmosphere may produce tlieSe plie- 
nomcna, which arc regardq^ by the Hindoo* seer as 
sure tokens of death or disaster. 

This superstition is not more unreasonable than tiie 
mistakes of our early travellers, who were accustomed to 
attributp a meaning to the phenomena of nature, of 
wliich more accurate knowledge has entirely stripped 
tl|cm. But the notions of tho Hindoo are always pecu¬ 
liar — his fancy, even in its wildest excursions, is 
bounded by tlie circle of his mythology. When our 
Old Indian’s wanderiiigjfledjier to I’inang, in the Straits 
of Malacca, she found a Hindoo con\dct there, trembling 
even ill his chains as* his fancy connected the wonders 
of the place w*ilh the ^logmus jft which ho had been 
reared. This most hc:jutiful i^and, as our readers may 
jyie.inher, Gallic into theumssession of an ICnglishinan 
mflie latter iiart of last century in rather a romantic 
wajT^ forming the dowry of a native princess, the 
daughter of the Icing of Qucdali, whom ho married. 
Captain Light transferred it to the Last India Com¬ 
pany, who were not slow in discovering the wlvnntages 
of its fine harbour, rich soil, and salubrious climate. 
Its iuhabitaiils at that time were a ffew fishermen on 
tli’i) const; and the interior was covered with an almost 
impervious forest; hut now tlicre is n population of 
ICuropeans and Americans, and Aiiatics of almost all 
countries; and plantylions of sugar, coffee, pcipper, 
and other iiitertilbpical produce. * Among tho inhabi¬ 
tants are invalids, who proceed thither from continental 
dndia for the restoration of their health i and convicts, 
who .are eouipolled to compensate by their labour the 
I injuries they have inflicted on society. • 

I The man alluded to belonged to the latter class, 

I liaving probably travelled for his country’s good from 
I the tamer lowlands of Bengal; and when the traveller 
asked him hoiv ho liked tlio region, he expressed the 
utmost awe, united with the bitterest condemnation of 
tlic Europeans, for desecrating by thdlr roads and other 
works a xdacc so obviously the abode of dcutas and 
spirits. Ho said, tliA when tliey hiul begun to curry 
the up-hill road throifgh these iirimeval forests, they 
were warned of their impiety by the voices of the gfxls 
themselves, in hursts of uae.arUily music, blasts of the 
trumpet, and the clash of cymbals and gongs. 

‘ Tho first tree wo struck with the axe,’ addiwl he 
with u shudder, ‘ran milk; and t^ second, blood!’ 
Of thc.so tv.'o substances, the former is still more 
ominou.s in tho Brahmiuical faith than tb^ hatter, for 
everything connected with the cow is sacred and 
mysterious. 

‘ Well,’ .Silid the inquirer, ‘ wliat happened—since in 
spite of these omens you persisted in your tifsk ? Did 
the gods take vengeance?’ 

‘ “Yes,’ said he solemnly; ‘ but tec were only instm- 
ments, like the axes in our hands; and tho vengeance, , 
therefore, fell ui)on tlnp prime mover. The gdvemor' 
—coming close up to tlfc laiiy, and putting his mouth 
to her*car—‘the governor died!’ Now, all this was 
true—nmslc, milk,*blooil, and death; and "yet none of 
these was more tho work of supernatiiral agency than 
any of the ^•omraon eirounistances of CTfe. • 
f The supposed unearthly sduuds proccxHl neither from 
birds nor men,* and the effect is either xfi^using ■ or 
awful, qpcording to tho mood of the listener. Some, in 
such circumstances, instead of receiving impressions of 
awe, like 4:he Hindoo convict, would exclaim : 

Where should this music Ijo—i’ the air, or the'earth? 

It sounds no more: and sure it waits upon 
Some god of the island. 

And agsih: • * 

——Tl^ide is fiill of noises, 

Sounds, and sweet Birs, that give d^iglit and. hurt not. 
Sometimes S thousand twsngllng instruments 
Will hum about mihe ears; and sometimes voices, 

That, if I then had waked after Ioni$ slbep, . 

Wm make me ueep' again. 
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Olio weald tliink Shakspcaro had actually beeti in some 
tropical’forest when the ^aylight began to fade, and 
the myriads of insects to take up their evening-song ! 
One of these extraordinary musicians is distinguished 
ns the trumpeter: another produces a tinkle like a 
hell; and a third gives forth a sound wliich the imagina¬ 
tion may ascribe to any instrument, or band of instru¬ 
ments. it pleases. This species of cricket buries hiipi- 
sclf in a centre, tgi which converge seven holes, which 
. I he has drilled in a circle; and from tliese seven tubes 
a sound rushes forlli. wliicli^alnlhst stuns the passer-by. 
It may be conceived, therefore, that a forest pcoi>lod 
jvith myriads upon myriads of such ‘executants,’ must 
have a strain for citry^ car, p'cry mood, and every 
conscience. ‘ ^ 

Tlie tree which welleil foidh milk when'struck by 
the axe was tlie ^ I'cus ehisiira —a sort of gigantic vine, 
as thick as a man’s arm, which creeps along tlie ground, 
sending fortli new roots from tlic jchiit, and, climbing 
at length some lofty tree, expands in liranclics. Tliis 
is tlie cliief caoutcliouc-pftint, and its sap lias not only 
the colour, Init rnany of tlie clieinical properties of 
animal milk, and is frcijniaitly drunk a.s food. TIic 
Wood came from one of the eiiialff/jia. popularly called 
the blue gum-tree. The governor diil die soon after 
bis arrival on thu‘'i.sland, and no doubt inwu-diately 
after lie liad disturbed, in tlie manner related, the 
yemus loci. < 

Pinang eontaiiis aliout 1 (10 square miles of surface, 
‘nearly tlie wlioleaif wliieh is laid out in liills and dales,# 
the loftiest of tlie former reaeliiiig n lioight of 2."00 feet 
akove tlie sea-level. On tlie slojies of rliis liill are built 
tlie goviinior’s rural residence, anti a huiigalnw, wlierc 
invalids resort for country air. It is possible tliiit great 
changes may have taken place liere of late j’oar.s, wlien 
cilbrts have lieeii made to dot the island witli sugar- 
pl.ailtatiuns; but at the time we speak of, tliis uas a 
« solitary sjiot, behind wliieh dark forests stretelied 
upwards to the .summit. Among tlicsc forests, on tlie 
shoulder of tliehill. there occurs afi optical plicnoinenoii, 
not unknown in Murope, which is liere an object of 
superstitious terror to the natives. 

Tlie first European wlio observed ikwas a geiiileinaii 
wlio, taking advantage of the* coolness of tlie liour, 
had ^rollLHl aw.ay in tlie early morning from tlie 
inh.ibited district, and was skirting round a deeii valley, 
dotted at tlie bottom, and eiverliuiig at tlie siilcs witli 
lofty tre-es. Tlie beams of tlie sun laid already begun 
to acquire^onie power, altliougli his disk was scarcely 
yet .alxivc the horizon ; and liiu traeeller watched with 
interest the effect of tlie dawning liglit np' n a sea of 
vapour wliieh nearly filled tlie valley. Tliis siowly- 
moving cloud, us it was acted upon by tlu* siin, swelled 
* higher and liiglier, and became whiter and whiter, till 
, it finally settled, filling the whole valley witli a sub¬ 
stance liiat looked like akabastig, in tlie midst of which 
tlie topmost hranciies of tlie tall trees, hung motionless. 

' The scene was strangely beautiful; and tlie spectator, 
wlio was scraened from the now risen sun by a, belt of 
forest, lingered for awlille to contemplate it. When 
at length he re#ftmed his walk, and, emerging from 
the tree.s, found himself in'tlie full blaze of tlie rising 
sun, he turned once more to observe the effect on the 
vapour; and a cry of wontfer which arose to <his lips 
was only repressed by a feeling of awe, as he saw upon 
that aliibusteT surface a dark human figure o£ gigantic 
dimensions, sun-ounded by a halo that seemed formecl 
of the rainbow. A confused rush of associations lialf 
aeiipaintcd him at the moment with tliij nature of the 
/ phenomenon ; but giving way to the fqpling oH^oetical 
, del^ht, he clasped iiis hands above liis hciul in ajmira- 
«tK>n—a movement which »Lb Phantom of the Alabaster 
Talley instantaneously imitated 1 It w '%1 indeed his 
'-I own shadow—and a shadow lio was not to rcxmJI, even 
^hen ho turned iavfiy to journey honmwards. There, 
InmateS, ** 8e«™®d tar hhfc to renAin for 


ever—a link connecting him with the spirit of natui-e, 
and ever and anim ||rawin(rl^ back into her domain 
from the meanness, and fwy, and wickedness of the 
world. ^ 


DECIMAL SYSTEM dOF WEIGHTS-AND 
MEASURES. 

Vmk st^c of onr natioifhl weights and measures has 
been a wrtile sulijectbf legislutivo enactment ever since 
the Jigf ing of tlie Magna Charta, whicli proclaims that 
‘ tlicrc shall bo. one weight and one measure.’ ‘ We 
will and establish,’ said an act of Edward IH. nearly 
500 years ago, ‘ that one weight, one measure, and one 
5 ard‘,'be used throughout the land.’ Act has followed 
act from that time to this, and still wo have not only 
different weight.s and measures for different commo¬ 
dities, but for the same in different parts of the realm. 
An ounce means one tiling to the grocer, another to 
tlie apothecary. A stone is 8 pounds to the Ixmdon 
hiitelier or fislimonger, 11- to the provincial; 6 pounds 
to the denier in glass, 1(5 to tlie cheesemonger, and S2 
to the dcider in liemp. 'riie corn-trade exhibits still 
greater varieties. Prices arc quoted in official circulars 
in every fasliion'from the Mark-I,nne quarter to the 
Scotch boll, tlie firlot, the load (which may be of various 
alimensions), the coomb, the last, tho barrel (which also 
may be various), the ton, tlie hundredweight, and the 
pound. We have seen an extract from an actual 
account-sales, by wliicli it appeared, that at the same 
port the merchant liad sold a cargo of foreign wheat 
by five different Imshels awording to the customs of 
th(' buyers. In paying tlie duty, these various buslicls 
liail to be converted into iniiierial quarters, and in cal¬ 
culating tonnage and other dues, it was necessaiy to 
reduce all to tons! Here is surely a source of endless 
eonfnsion, if not an opening for fraud. Our legislature 
ha.s gone on from century to century, mending or muti¬ 
lating tlie statutes as tlie ease might lie, but laying 
down no princijiles scientific enough to command tho 
approval of the educated, or simple enough to prevail 
over the established usages of the commonalty. 

Our neighbours in Prance, wlio are particularly fond 
of framing tlieories and experimenting on tlicm for tlie 
eililication of otlier nations, availed themselves of tlie 
geiicral'ujiturning of affairs in 178!), to introduce a 
uiiiver.sal decimal system, to be applied to cverytliiiig 
whatever that could bo counted, weiglicd, or measured. 
They started from the measurement of tlie globe itself, 
and took as the basis of their whole system the ten- 
millionth part of a quadrant of a meridian, equal to 
inelies English. This tliey called a mfctre 
(measure), and to it, as a unit, they prefixed tho Greek 
immcralsgto express increase in the decimal ratio; thus 
(lecametres, tens of meters; hcctamfetres, hundreds of 
meters; and so on. To express diminution in the 
decimiii ratio, tliey used the Latin numerals; thus, 
dccimetri's, tenths of meters; contimbtres, liundmlths 
of meters; inilliametrcs, thousandths of meters. The 
unit adopted for square measure was tlic ure, equal to 
' 100 sqiwre meters; for solid'measure, the siere, equal to 
one cubic meter; and for measure of capacity, the lift-e, 
a cubic decimeter. Tlie weights were derived from 
tliese measures; tho yi-amme being the weight of ope 
cubic centimeter of distilled water. The system of 
decimal gradation was applied to all of these; tliat is, 
each denomination represented a 'tenth part of the one 
above it, and ten times as much as the one next below 
it, the Latin and Greek numerals being prefixed as we 
have already described with reference to the meter. In 
conformity with this decimal law, the quadrmit was 
divi(]pd, for astronomical purposes, into 100 degrees 
instead of 90; and the thermometer likewise into 100 
degrees from the baling to the freezing point. At the 
same time, a ay stem of reckohiug moiK^ by tens was 
introduced; and it must be owned, toM. the whole 
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eystem of computation in weights, measArcs, and money 
ostablishod in France at this period, i% one of the great¬ 
est triumphs of civilisatftit. In dNinary transactions, 
^Icl denominations of money are still used “by the 
th% ^i(|,^in particular, being tapparently 
ine^icablc. But in book-keeping, the furnishing 
of acceunts, and'in literature, the modern and legal 
standards are invariably adhered to. 

About thirty years ago, ^the Americans took 4 
into serious consideration whether they shudU adopt 
the readj’-madc scale of France entire. On tiat fcca- 
sion (1821), Mr John Quincy Adams jyoduccd'a most 
elaborate report to Congress* containing an immense 
amount of information on the subject of metrology. He 
found great fault wit|j the French nonienclatusc, sft 
puzzling to the unlearned. ‘ Give the people,’ said he, 

‘ but their accustomed words, and they will call 1C a 
dozen; 120, 112, or any other number, a hundred.’ 11c 
disapproved, likewise, of thrusting the decimal principle 
upon things incompatible with it. ‘ l^Timal jirithmetic,’ 
said he, ‘is a contrivance of man for computing 
numbers, anil not a iiroporty of time, space, or matter. 
It belongs essentially to the keeping of accounts, but is 
merely an incident to the tninsactioiis of trade. Nature 
has no partiality for the number 10 ;,and the attempt 
to shackle her freedom with them [decimal gradations], 
will for ever prove abortive.’ And again: ‘To the menj 
snration of»the surface and the solid, the number JO is 
of little more use than atiy other. If ticcim;d arith¬ 
metic is incotnpetent to give the '’imensions (f most 
artificial forms, the square ami the culie, still more 
iucoraiKitent is it to give the circumference, the area, 
and the contents of the circle and the sphere.’ And 
once more: ‘The new metrology of France, after trying 
the ))rinclple of decimal division in its almost universal 
application, has been compelled to renounce it for all 
the measures of astronomy, geography, navigation, time, 
the circle, and the sphere; to modify it even for super¬ 
ficial and cubical linear measure.’ The conclusion of 
the Americans was, that it was better to continue the 
use of the system of weights and measures inherited 
from the father-land. I’artlj' on account of our intimate 
commercial ndations with them, they are content to 
wait, and allow us to take the lead in the work of 
reform. 

Taking our stand on the ground of nicre«i7rncticnl 
utility, according to the views suggested, we do not 
advocate any interference with the foot, the rood, the 
acre, the mile, which would lead to the removal of old 
landmarks, and would render almost every chart and 
map and hook in the country' obsolete. But we suggest 
that the time has arriviil when our national weights 
ai«l measures may be finally adjusted on simple and 
scientific principles, AVithin the lust thirft- yeain, a 
principle that goes far towards clearing oiS way lAs 
l)een laid down, and in part carried into pr.actice. 
By an act of the British legislature, which came into 
oiJcratiou on tlie Ist January 1.S2G, our standards 
were accurately adjusted, and certain rules wer: 
laid down, by which they could be restored lost; 
while the uniform use of "these in the busincB.s of this 
country was strictly enjoined. The imperial yard,, 
which is U>a basis of the whole, is to be four^ in the fol¬ 
lowing manner :—‘Take a pendulum, vibrating seconds 
of time, in the latitude of London, in vacuum and at 
the level of the sea; divide all that part thereof which 
lies tetween tlie,axis of suspension and the centre of 
oscillation into 891,393 equal parts; then will 10^0 
of these parts be an imperiivl inch, 12 whereof maKo a 
foot, and .86 whereof ro^e a yard.’ All other measures 
of liuew ^tension are to bo computed from this, Thus, 

‘ the Iboti thodach, the pole, th^ furlong, and the mile, 
shall bear the sante.proportion to the imperial stkhdard 
yord as they have hitherto borne to the yard measure 
in general use.’ For tlm determination of weights, 
take a cube of an imperial inch ot distilled water at 62 


degrees Fahrenheit; let this bo weighed witji any 
weight, and let such weight bo divided into,252,1.'id 
equal parts; then will a thousand of such parts bo a 
troji grain, of whicli 5760 make a pound troy, and 7000 
a pound avoirdupois. • 

‘ This troy-weight,’ said the commissioners, ‘ appeared 
to us to bo the ancient weight tliis kingdora, having 
existed in the same state from tlie time of Edward the 
eftnfessor.’ ‘ AVc were induced, moreover,’ saiiU they, 

‘ to preserve the troy-weiglit, IxicaiAc all the coinage 
lias been uniformly roguinted by it, and all medical • 
prescrijitions and fornmlie Wave always been estimated 
by troy-weigbt, niider a iieeuliar subdivision whicli the 
college,of iiliy^ieiaiiJ have cxprgssed themselves mosif 
anxious to preserve.’ vlt wi* resolved, therefore, to 
eontinue tUe use of t»oy-weiglit for drugs, bullion, &e. 
Oinl to*rai.sc the avoirilupRis on its basis, 'flic eoinniis- 
sioiwirs went on to say: ‘Tlie avoirdupois pound, by 
whieli all heavy gijods have been for :i long time weiglitnl, 
swiiis not to liave been preserved with such scrupulous 
accuracy as tlie troy, by wliu-li more jirccioiis articles 
hare been weighed ; ’ but it ■iv:is so nearly equivalent to 
7000 grains troy, th:it tliey' dcteriniueij this should be its 
staiiiluril for the future. JVIeasures of capiu'ity were to be 
based upon this weight, and not, ns heretofore, on cubic 
iiiclies. Ten Ihs. avoirdupois of tlitqiUed water weighed 
in :iir at the temiieraturc of 62 degrees l''ahrenlieit, 
and tlie b.-irome^or at dO iuehe», were lienecforth to 
determine tlie imperial gallon, to the utter aliolition of 
three distiiiet gallons for wine, ale,, mill corn, based 
respectively on the siiecifie bulk and gravity of Bor¬ 
deaux wine, F.nglisb ide, and grains of wheat. All 
other measures were to he taken in parts or multipff'S 
of the said imperial standard gallon, according to the 
proportions liithcrto In use. A great reform in this 
connection, was the oliligatioii of de!iler.s to sell most 
solid coniinodities — as coal, bread, ]>otatoes, itc.— by 
weight and not by measure, wliieli,liud been liable to 
great abuses. Corn, liowever, was not included in this 
provision ; nor luis e*'en the use of the imperial bushel 
been universally eiifigeed where it interfered with the 
Ioiig-e.st:ihliahcd usages of coniorate bodies. 

To carry thus far into effect these newly-established 
ineasujos, rcquiT'cil no eommon exorcise, of authority. 
Every dealer, wholesale or retail, was otdigeil to have 
his weiglits verified and stamped. The hreiv'lh' was 
compelled to get new casks; tlie reHiiler new pots and 
Iiinls ; the farmer new bushels, and, eonseqiienlly, new 
corn-sacks. The exiiense tlius incurred was ciioruions, 
and the grumbling was of course in due proportion. 

It is beyeved that the units above uieiitioncd — the 
y.ird, tlie pound avoirdupois, and the iinpepal gallon— 
cannot now be superseded by any otlier. It remains 
to sliew, ns Mr Taylor lias very satisfiuitorily done,* 
how that which has been well begun may be follo#ed 
out anil completed by the cstahlislnnent g{ more 
complete unifori^iity, ^nd the legalisation of decimal 
gratlaUons for facilitating calculation. _ • 

The two CO-easting pounds originally adjusted in 
relatioif to the specific gravities of wheat and spring- 
water, are now the sole remiiins and iprcpreseut^tives of 
a fanciful* theory' spun in. the middle ages; and the 
first question yiat occurs is, whether the X’ound troyi 
liaving served its purpose, iniglit not be done away 
with, ^d the pound nvoirduxiois ascertained by refer¬ 
ence to a cubic inch of distilled water. We were told 
forty yeSrs ago, that for the introduction of a uniform 
and scientific system, wo must wait for the spread of 
education in the community; and wc feel somewhat 
ashamed now tb find that the members of the medical 
profes^ffn, which is understood to be one of the most 
higlilj’-cducated bodies, o ffer most formidable oppo¬ 
sition to reformation in thli respeijt. ‘ The testimony. 
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liowovvr,’ says Mr Taylor, ‘ of many inilividuals of the 
medical, profession, especially the younger portion, and 
certainly that of the retaifljrs and dispensers of drugs, 
tends entirely to shew the practicability of a beneficial 
and convenient‘Change. With all these, there appears 
no more serious difficulty to encounter than that in¬ 
volved in altered cdltionB of their usual dispensatories, 
or bot^s of reference’ — an amount of trouble anil 
expense, we should say, not greater, _ certainly, *n 
proportion to the? position of the parties concerned, 

\ than that which was forced on»jtlie poor chandlers and 
inilkwomeig by the act of 1 S2(!. 

Then, to adapt the avoirdupois jiound to the further 
bbjecte in view, it must be rccraistru^ted to its 
divisional parts. In order to *..1113, it is not necessary 
that the nomenclature should ht changed, or that our 
poor people should bepuzzled with the (ifms, an A hvxiis, 
and wul/ias which has formed the greatest practical 
difficulty in the decimal sysiem af b'rancc. It is 
proposed simply to divide the pound avoirdupois into 
10,000 parts instead of 7000, and to employ names at 
present in use for the minor denominations; Imt if it 
be thought incongruous to retain tiie terra grain, wliich 
had reference to the weiglit of wheat or barley, minim 
migiit be substituted, 'riien the multiples of the pound, 
whieh have hitherto.lK‘on so i arious, are to tie decimally 
graduateil—as, stones of 10 lbs., cwts. of 10 stfme (or, 
literally, 100 lbs.), and tons of iO cjvt. The decimal 
measures below the gallon would eorrespond of course 
•with the weighty as it is decided hy the act, tliat ti, 
gallon is to contain ten pounds of water. The measures 
ajjovc gallons, it is proposed to call firkins and butts. 

It is taken for granted that (juarts and jnnts, as well 


as half-pounds and quarter-pounds, would still he con¬ 
tinued ill use. In France, the government was obliged 
to relax its decimal iirineiples in favour of permitting 
a partial return to the binary mode of subdivision. 
Mr Adams, vlio isiiigli autliorityon such a point, avers 
that such divisions are ‘ as necessary to the practical 
use of weights and measures, as the decimal divisions 
are convenient for calculations resulting from them.’ 
If this be admitted, a.lmo|t the o..ly ebnnge t<' retailers 
of ordinary commodities would Iw tl\o introduction of 
tlie new ounce weight, altered to tlie tenth of a pound, 
with mricc in correspondence.; and iicrlmps tlie flnid 
pouniq or tenth of a gallon. If, how'ever, the latter 
were likely to be generally used by the masses, it 
w'ould be desirable that it should bear u more familiar 


name, iluf probably it would be little known, except 
as the highest denomination generally used hy the 
apothecary ; in which case the nomenclature would be 
all the better for expressing the value of the measure 
scientifically in relation to distilled water, as is now 
usually done by this class. 

It is easy to shew the practical advantages that 
V uuld msult in mercantile calcinations if such a scale 
w'crc adopted, and especially ist coivicction with the 
‘decimal system of monej' advocated in a former rtumber 
of this Journal.*' If a parcel of gooils weighs ,13 cwt., 
7 stone, 8 lbs., and it bo desired to know how many 
pounds ^1 containl; it is unnecessary to change a single 
flgrure to shew that there- are 1378; an ‘additional 
cipher gives the numlxir of ounces (187,80); another 
the number of drachms (137,800), instead of r^uiring 
the present tedious process of reduction. Again: if 
any commodity costs, fOT instance, 2 fl. 3 cents per lb., 
wo know without taking up a pen that it is 2 cents 3 
mil', per ounce; that it is L.2, 3 fl. per stone; L.23 per 
cwt.; L.280 per ton; and so on. Herg is a cargo--no 
raaUer ctf wh^weighing 374. tons, 7 cwt. 4 s^* If the 
A 38. per ton, we have but to 

2B, and the amount 
If, however, the price 1^ L.2,8s. per 
otdHIw point after the pounds, which is the only essen- 



* See Ko. 4SS, 
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tial one, must ro removed a step furtlior to tlie right 
—thus, L.8C19.(JJ?; and if L.2, Ss. per stone, it will bo 
L.86190.2. Let'alfy one the differonoo between 
these operations and similar calculations according 
our present, system, and he will R is no 

advantage that the advocates of decimal gradations are 
seeking to obtain for the community. *' 

We arc happy to add, that since our artide on 
Pecimal Coinage appear^, we have received numerous 
commu|Pcation8 on the subject; and while there are 
mini r differences of opinion as to the details, there 
appeart to be JV’rfect unaitimity ad to the desirableness 
of the system, and the possibility of bringing it into 
general use. 

,-i---^- 

THE LITTLE GRAY GOSSIP. 

Soon after Cousin Con’s marriage, wo were invitwl to 
stay for a few weeks witli the newly-married couple, 
during the festive winter season; so away we we.nt 
with merry hearts, the clear frosty air and pleasant 
prospect before ns invigorating our spirits, as wo took 
our places inside the good old mail-coach, which passed 

through the town of I*-, where Cousin Con resided, 

for tlierc were mo railways then. Never was there 
a kinder or more genial soul than Cousin Con; and 
»David Danvers, the goodman, as she laughingly called 
him, was, if iioasible, kinder and more •genial still. 
They were surrounded hy substantial comforts, and 
deligtitwl to sec their friends in a sociable, easy way, 
and to maki them sung and cosy, our arrival being 
the signal for a succession of such conviviidities. Very 
mirthful and enjoyable were those evenings, for Con’s 
pre.scnec always shed radiant sunshine, and David’s 
lionest broad face iK'.ameil upon her with affectionate 
pride. During the days of their courtship at our house, 
they had perliaps indulged in billing and cooing a 
little too freely when in company with others, for sober 
middle-aged lovers like themselves; thereby tying open 
to animadversions from prim spinsters, who wondered 
that M i.ss Constance and Mr Danvers made themselves 
so ridiculous. Rut now all this nonsense had subercfl 
down, and nothing could be detected beyond a sly 
glance, or a squeeze of the hand now and then; yet we 
often quizzed them about by-goncs, and declared that 
engaged*i)airs were insufferable—we could always find 
them out among a hundred I 

‘ I ’ll bet you anything you like,’ cried Cousin Con, 
with a good-humoured laugh, ‘ that among our guests 
coming this evening’ (there was to be a tea-junketing), 
‘you’ll not bo'able to point out the engaged couple— 
for there will be only one such present—though plenty 
of lads aqd lasses that would like to bo so happily 
situated 1« But the couple I allude to are real turtle¬ 
doves, anci yet I defy you to find them out!' 

‘ Done, Coitsin Con "l ’ wo exclaimed; * and what shall 
we wager. 

‘ Gloves! gloves to be sure! ’ cried David. ‘Ladies 
always wager gloves; though I can tell you, my Con 
is on tlip safe side now;’ and David rubbed his hands, 
delighted with the joke; and^ce already, in perspective, 
•behold our glove-box enriched witlj h^-a-dozen pair 
of snowy Elench sevens 1 

Never had we felt more interested in watching tiro 
arrivals and movements of strangers, than on this 
evening, for our honour was concerned, to detect the 
lovers, and raise the veil. Papna and mammas, 
an4 masters and misses, came trooping in; Old ladies, 
and middle-aged; old gentlemen, a»d middle-aged 
—until the number amounted to about thirty, and 
Cousin Con's drawing-rooms were cotttfinrti*^ filled. 
"We plosely scrutinised ail the yenn^ fidka, and so 
intently but covertly watched tlmir |aboe^ings, that 
we couM have revealed severid innocent flirtations, 
but nothing appeared that could lead us to the turtle¬ 
doves and thmr engagement. At length, we r^ly 
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!.-ul liDjK-s, and ensconced ourselves 4n a comer, to 
observe tlie mure cautiously a ti|^, beautiftil ^rl, 
whose eyes incessantly •ttoned Inwards the door of 
the apartment; while each time it opened to admit 
one, sDs^igh^ and looked disappolhted, as if 
thiif^ne was not tlie one she yearned to see. We 
•were deep in a reverie, conjuring up a romance of which 
she was the heroinA when a little lady, habited in gray, 
whose age might average th^'seore, unceremoniously 
seated herself beside U8,^nd immediately colhmenced 
„a conversation, by asking if we were admiriiiU ptetty 
Annie Mortimer—following the direction of oot looks. 

receiving a reply in the atermative, she continued: 
she’s a good, affectionate girl; a great favourite 
of mine is sweet Annie^ortiincr.’ • r 

Watching for her lover, no doubt?’ we vcnhircd to 
if shy, hoping to gkin the desired infortnatii>n, and tliinkiug 
of our white kid-gloves. ‘ She is an engaged young 
lady?’ 

‘Engaged! engaged!’ cried the little animated latly: 

‘ no indeed. The fates forbid ! Annio Mortimer is 
not engaged.’ The expression of the little lady’s coiin- 
touance at our bare supposition of so natural a fact, 
amounted almost to the ludicrous; and we with 
some difficulty articulated a serioue rejoinder, dis¬ 
avowing all previous knowledge, and therefore erring 
through ignorande. We had now time to examine, 
our new auquaintance more critically. A.s wo liavo 
already stated, she was habite<l in gray; but n ft only 
was her attire gray, but she w literal^' g.ay :ill 
over- gray hairs, braided in a jK'culiar oltstflole fashion, 
and quite uncovered; gray gloves; gray slioes; ;md, 
alfove all, gray eyes, soft, large, and peculiarly sad in 
expression, yet ifenutifiil eyes, redeeming tlie gray, 
nioiiotoiuius countcnaiK’C from alfsolute ifhiiinics.s. 
j Mary Queen of Scots, we are told, had gray eyes; and 
j even she, poor lady, owned not more .speaking or 
history-telling orbs than did this little nnknown gossip 
in gray. But our attention was diverted from the 
eontemplatiou, by the entrance of another actor on the 
stage, to whom Annie Mortimer darted forward with 
an exclamation of delight and welcome. Tlie new¬ 
comer was a slender, elderly gentleman, whoso white 
.fairs, i)alc face, and benignant expression presented 
lotbing remarkable in tlieir aspect, beyond a certain 
air of elegance and refinement, which cliaraetefised the 
whole outward man. 

‘That is a cliarming-lookiug old gentleman,’ said we 
to the gray lady; ‘is ho Annie’s father?’ 

‘Her lather! 0 dear, no! 'Tliat gentleman is a 
bachelor; but ho is Annie’s guardian, and has supplied 
the place of a fatlier to iter, for poor Annie is an 
orphan.’ , 

‘ Oh!’wo ‘ exclaimed, and there was a grMt deal ^f 
meaning in our oh! for had we not read analicard of 
youthftii wards falling in love with' their guardians? 
and might not the fair Annie’s taste incline this way? 
The little gray lady understood our thougiits, for she 
smiled, but said nothing; and while we were absorbed 
with Annie and her supposed antiquated lov^r, she 
glided into the circle, and presently we beheld Annie’ 
guardian, witli Annie leaning on his arm, exchange a' 
few words with her in an undertone, as she {ikssed them 
to an inner room. 

‘Whb is that pleasing-looking old gentleman ?’said 
we to our hostess; ‘ and what is the name of the lady in 
gray, w^io went away just as you came up? 'That is 
Annie il^rtimer we know, and we know also that riie 
isn’t engaged!’ 

Cousin Con.lambed heartily as she replied; ‘'Uiat 
nice old gdntitoan is Mr Worthington, our poor curate; 
and a po*w gBirifte fee i| likidyever to continue, ep far 
iw vm.ogn Wdy In gray wc call our “little 

gray and a darling she is! As to Annie, you 

seem to know all about her. I suppose little Bessie 
has been Ikuding her up to the skies.’ 


‘ Who is little Bessie ? ’ wc inquired. 

‘ I/ittlo Bessie is your little gray gossip: we never call 
her anything but Bessie to fier face; she is a harmless 
little old maid. But come this way: Bessie is going to 
sing, for they won’t let lier rest till slie complies; and 
Bessie singing, and Bessie talking, are widely different 
crentnrfas.’ • 

Widely different indeed! Could this ho the little gray 
lady se:ited at the piano, and making it speak ? while I 
her thrilling tones, as slie sang of ‘ (fays gone by,’ went 
straight to each listenew’s heart, she herself looking ten* 
years younger! When the song was over, I observed 
Mr Wortliington, w^li Annie still resting on his ami^ < 
in a cqrncr of the ap,artnient, ^liided by a projecting 
piece of furniture; anfi I alSo noted tlie tear on his 
torowed ebeek, whiftli J;® liastily bruslied away, and 
: WKM'ed to answer some rennirk of Annie’s, wlio, witli 
j foniifaffection, liad evidently observed it too, endeavour¬ 
ing to dispel the qiainful illusion which remembranees 
I of (biys gone by oeca.sioned. 

We at length found tiie company separating, and our 
wager .still uiireileenied. Tlie last to depart was Mr 
Worthington, escorting Annio Moatimer and little 
ffessie, whom he shawled most tenderly, no doubt 
bee.iuse she was a poor forlorn little old maid, and sang 
so sweetly. •* 

I'lio next morning at iireakfast, Cousin Con attacked 
us. supported l)y IVfr Danvers,* both demanding a 
solution of the mystery, or the scented sevens! After 
# vast deal of laughing, talking, ami discussion, W'S 
were obliged to I'onfess ourselves beaten, for there had 
been an engaged coujile ]>resent on the previous 
evening, and we luul failed to discover them. No; it 
was not ,\niiie Mortimer; siie had no lover. No; itwns 
not tlie Misses Halliday, or tlie Masters Burton: they 
had flirted and d.anecd, and danced and flirted indisc’.i- 
niiiiately; but as to serious engagements—pooh! pooh! 

Who W'ould have conjectured the foiuaiieo of reality 
that was now divulged? and liow could wc have been 
so stupid us not to have read it at a glance? Tliesc 
contradictory cxelaniu%ions, as is usual in such cases, 
ensued w’hcn the riddle was mifolded. It is so easy to 
bo wise when w*- have learned tlie wisdom. Yet wc 
cheerfully lost our wager, and would have lost a 
hundred sneh, for tlu! sake of hearing a tale-^o far 
removed fioiu matter-of-fact; proviiijyilso that enduring 
faitli and affection are not so fabulous as philosophers 
often pronounce them to be. ^ 

Bessie rrudliolm was nearly related to David 
Danvers, and she had been the only child of a talented 
butimprovWeiit father, who, after a short, brilliant career 
ns !i. public singer, suddenly^ sank into obscurity and 
neglect, from tlie total loss ol' liis vocal powers, brought 
on by a violent rheumatic cold and lasting prostration 
of strength. At this juncture, Bessie had nearly attained 
lier tw'entieth year, ar)|| was still in inournin^ for an 
excellent mother,*tiy wKbm she iuid been tenderly and , 
carefulTy brought up. From luxury and indulgence the 
descent sto poverty and privation was swift. Bessie, 
indeed, inlieriled a very small ineonie in right of her 
deceased pftrent, suificient for her own w'ants, ctod even 
' comforts, but totally inadequate to meet the thousand 
demands, caprfecs, and fancies of her ailing and 
! cxigeaci father. Howcvot, for five yeqfs she battled 
bravely with adversity, eking out their scanty means 
by her UKcrtions—though, from her father’s helpjess 
condition, and the constant and unremitting attention 
he required, she was in a great measure defearred 
from applying ker efforts advantageously. The poor, 
dying mn, in,Ids days of health, had contribute 
to tha enjoyment of the ‘a ffluent , and in turn been 
courted by them; but nov^J^fflSJftotten and despised, 
he bitterly reviled the Iteketless v^orld, whose hollow 
meed of applause It bad formerly been the ude aim of 
his existence to scciuc. Wealth sbo^me to his dis¬ 
ordered iipagiuatiou the desideratnm of existence, and 
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ho attaoliet] inoitliiiato value to it, in proportion (is lie 
felt the Jiitter stings of comparative penury. To guard 
his only child—whom h<#'certninly loved better than 
anything else in the world, save himself —from this 
dreaded evil, the misguided man, during his latter 
(lays, extracted from her an inviolable assurance, never 
to become the wife of “any individual who could not 
settle upon her, subject to no contingencies or chances, 
the sum of at least one thousand pounds. _ _ * 

Bessie, who wa# fancy-free, and a lively-spirited girl, 
by no means relished the slights and privations which 
poverty entails. She thcreibre willingly liecamo bound 
by this solemn promise; and wlieu her father breathed 
Ids lost, declaring tli<vt she had tnadc jiis mind com¬ 
paratively easy, little Bessie l«.lf smiled, even in the 
midst of her deep and natural tsorrow, to .think liow 
small and easy a concession heritor father had Exacted, 
when her own opinions and views so perfectly coincided 
with Ills. The orphan girl took nji Ijpr ni'odi' willi the 
mother of D.avid Danvers, and continued to reside 
with that worthy lady until the Litter’s decease. It 
was beneath the roof of Mrs Danvers that Bessie 
first heeamo acruiainted with Air Worthington—tliat 
acquaintance speedily rijieidng into a mutu.al and sin¬ 
cere attachment, lie was poor and patronlcss then, 
as he had contiinKWl over since, ivith slender likelihood 
of evpr possessing J..I0() of his own, much less D.IOOO 
to settle on a wifr. dt is true, tl»at in the clnincos and 
clinnges of this mortal life, Taul AVorthingtou ndght 
«6nccecd to a fiiv) iiiheritanee; but there were niaiiy^ 
lives betwixt him and it, and I’aul was not the one to 
(j|p8ire Ijappincss at another’s expense, nor was sweet 
little Bessie cither. 

Yet was Banl Worthington rich in one incstimalile 
possession, such as inonty euimot purchase — even in 
the love of a pure devoted heart, whieli fur him, and 
for Ids dear sake, bravely endured the life-long loneli¬ 
ness and isolation, wdiieh their peeiiliar eireuinstanees 
induced. Paul did not .see Bessie grow old and 
gray; in his eyes, she never chavged; she was to him 
still beautiful, graceful, and eiifhanting; she was Ins 
betrothed, and he eanie forth into the world, from his 
books, and his arduous clerical and parochial duties, to 
gaze at intervals into her soft eyes, to press her tiny 
hand, to whisper a fond word, and then to return to 
his iKTiely home, like a second Josiah fliirgill, to try 
and find in severe study oblivion of sorrow. 

Annie Mortimer had Ixien .sent to Iiim as a luinister- 
ing angel: «sho was the orphan and penniless daughter 
of Mr Worthington’s dearest friend and former collegc- 
chum, and she h.id come to find a shelter Jiencath the 
humble re^if of the pious guardian, to whose cartlily 
care she had been solemnly bequeathed, raul’s curacy 
was not many miles distant from the town where. Bessie 
hSd fixed her resting-place; and it was generally sur¬ 
mised by the select few wlio were in the secret of little 
Bessie’s singular history, th^ slie^ regarded Annie 
Mortimer with especial favour and affeetion, fsom the 
fact, that Annie enjoyed the privilege of solacing .and 
cheering Paul AVorthiugton’s declining yoar^. Ea<;h 
spoke ^ her as ii dear adopted dauglitcr, and Annie 
equally^returned the affection of both. 

Poor solitaries! what long anxious .years they hod 
known, separated by circumstance, yet knit together 
in the bonds (ft enduring love 1 ^ 

I pictured them at festive winter season^ at their 
humble solitary' boards; and in summer prune, when 
song-birds and bright perfumed flowers call lovers forth 
into the sunshine rejoicingly. They had not dared to 
rejoice dudng thgir long engagement f yet ^ssie was 
a sodaUo cBa^Stfc, and did not mopfe or shm herself 
5 of 5SlKS^®ofulncss, and was a general 
Igst ipl classes.. They had never contem- 
ibility of evading Bessie’s sSlcmiq promise 
,, &ther; to their tender consciences, that 
se was Its binding and stringent, as if the 
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gulf of marria^ or conventual vows yawned bctwi.xt 
them. We had l^n iueliued to indulge some mirth at 
the expense of wic^little gossip, when she first 
presented herself to our notice; but .now we loganM 
her as an (bbject of interest, surzt^md^stiy a halosm 
romance, fully shared in liy her cdiarming, venIFable 
lover. And this was good Cousin Con’s slucidsition of 
the riddle, which she narrated with many digressions, 
gnd with animated smiley to conceal tears of sympathy. 
Paul 'VVYrthington and little Bfessic did not liko their 
liistaryjCto be discussed by the rising ftivoious genera¬ 
tion; it was so,.unworldly, so sacred, and they looked 
forward with humble h6pe so soon to be united fwr 
ever in the better land, that it pained and disiresacd 
yioiu to be made, a topic of conversation. 

Were we relating fiction, it would be easy to bring 
this antiquated pair together, oven at the eleventh 
hour; love and constancy making up for the absence 
of one sweet ingredient, evanescent, j'et beautiful— 
the ingredient wc mean of youth. But ns this is a 
ronianee of reality, wo arc fain to divulge facts as they 
actually oechrred, and ns we hoard them from authentic 
sources. Paul and Bessie, divided in their lives, repose 
side by side in the old ehureh-yard. He dropped off first, 
and Bessie doffq;,! her gray for sombre luibiliments of 
darker hue. Kor did slie long remain betdnd, loving 
|,Jittle soul! leaving her property to’ Annie Mortimer, 
and warning her n.gainst long engagements. 

The last time we heard of Annie, she was the happy 
wife of an excellent iiiaii, wlio, fully coineidin,g in the 
Opinion of t>.c little gray gos.sip, protested strenuously 
against more tliaii six weeks' courtship, and carried his 
pciint triumphantly. 

THE AVET SIIKOUD. 

‘ .\ph, SehnI was hiilt dieli ziirMck 7 * 

‘ Sichp, Mutter, das aiiid die ThrSnen.' 

Mun'KnTHRaNKN. 

Thev gave her back again: 

’I'hey never asked to sec her fare; 

J’lit gazed upon lier lacant plaee, 

AJoaiiiiig, like those in jiain. 

Tlicve was a brief hot thirst; 

A tlurstiiig of the heart for streams 
Ayiiieh never more save in sweet dreams 
I'l'iim that lost fount should biu'st. 

Tliere was a fiiglitfiil cry. 

As if the whole great cartli were dead; 

Yet was one arrow only sped, 

One, only, ealled to die. 

Then all grew calm as sleep; 

Aivl they in liouseliold w.ajs once more 
, Dal go: the anguish half was o’er, / 

Vor they had learned to weei). 

They stood about her bed, 

And whispered low beneath their cloud; 

For slie might hear them speaking loud— 

Slic was so near, they said. ,, 

Softly her pillow prAsiug, 

AVith reverend brows they'tnutely lay; 

The$.' scarcely missed the risen clay 
In her pure soul’s caressing. 

Last, fiom their eyes were driven 
Those heart-drops, lest— so spol^ their fears— 

Her robes all heavy with their tears 
*. Might clog her flight to Heaven! 

E. L. H. 
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PHILOSOrilY OF LAUGUTKIJ. 

From the lime of Jviiiff >Soloiiion downw.irds, liiufrliter 
hns been the subject of pretty {jeiicnil abuse. ICven 
the laujfhers tliomselves sonK‘time,s vituperate the 
euehiniiation they indulge iu, and many of tliein 

-‘ laiiH'h ill sui+i a .sort, 

A.S if they inoekei\theiiiselies, and scorned the sjiiriL 

That could be moved to lan^h at anvthing.’ 

• 

The general notion is, that laughter is ehildisl. and 
unworthy the gravity of adult lid- Grown men, we 
.say, have more to do than to laugh; and the wiser 
; .sort of them leave such an uuseciuly contortion of the 
imi.sele.s to bnbe.s and blockheads. 

I Aib' have a suspieiou that there is something wrong 
I licre — tiiat the world is mistaken not only iu it.s 
I leasonh)”?, hut its facts. To assign laughter to an 
I early jveriod of life, is to go contrary to (diservation and 
c.vperience. There is not so grave an animal iu this 
world as the human hithy. It will weep, when it has 
g(d the length of tears, by the pailful; it will clench 
it.s lists, distort its fiice into a hideous c.\prcs.sion of 
anguish, and scream itself into convulsions. It has not 
vet come up to a laugh. The little savage must he 
idiicaled by circumstancc.s, and tamed by the fontact 
of civilisation, before it rises to the greater functions 
of It.s being. Nay, we have sonietiines received the ide.a 
from its choked and tunelc.ss 8cream.s, that thrij were 
imperfect attempts at laughter. It feels enjoyment ns 
well as pain, but has only one way of expressing laith. 

Then, look at the baby when it has turned into a 
little boy or girl, and come up in some degrii to the 
eaehiimation. The laughter is still only rudinidlital: it* 
is not genuine laughter. It expresses triumph, .scorn, 
passion—anything but a feeling of natural amusement. 
It is provoked by misfortune, by bodily infirmities, by 
the writhings of agonised animals; and it indieate.s 
either a sense of power or a ccifish feeling of exemption 
from suffering. Tlie ■ light-hearted laugh of ehiklreii! ’ 
A\'’hat a mistake 1 Observe the gravity of tliair sports. 
They nrvs masters or niistrcsscs, with the care of a 
family upon their luinds; and they take especial delight 
in correcting their children with severity. They are 
washer-women, housemaids, cooks; soldiers, policemen, 
ivostmen; coach, horsemen, and horses, by turns; ai#l 
iu all these characters they scour, sweep, fry, fight, 
pursue, carry, whirl, ride, and arc ridden, without 
changing a muscle. • ^ 

At the games of the young people there is much 
shouting, argument, vitupcratlon—but no laughter. A 
game is a serious business with a boy, and he derives 
from it excitement, but no amusement. If he laughs 


at all^t is at somclliing quite distinct from tlicpurpose 
of tli(“ sport; for Bi.sianco, when one of his eoinrailes 
has his nose broken by the ball, or when the feet of 
another make ell' from him on the ice, and he comes 
down ujion bis back like a thunderbolt. On such 
oeuasions, the laugh of a hoy puts us in mind of the 
laugh of a hyicnii: it is, in fact, the broken, nsthniatlu 
roar of a beast of prey . .♦ 

a It would llnis aiqiciir that the common charge 
hrought iigain.st hmghfer, of heiiig*soniething hahydsh, 
or childish, or hoyisli- .something properly n])pertain- , 
isg to early life—i.s unfounded. 15ut vv? of course must 
not he tmderslood to speak of what is technically called 
gigghiiL'', which proceeds more from a looseness of tin* 
.stiuctiircs than from any' sensation of aniuseuiont. 
.Many young persons are continually on the giggle till 
their mu.seles .strengthen; and indeed, when a coinjiany 
of them are met together, the aflcction, aggravated by 
emulation, nciiiiircs the loudness of iJlugliter, when it 
may he likened, in Scripture phrase, to the crackling 
of thorns. AA’hat we mean js a regular gufiaw; that 
cxjilosioii of liigh spiritis, and the feeling of joyous 
excitement, which is connnonij’ written lia! hal ha! 
This i.s altogether unknown in habydiootl; iu boyhood, it 
exi.st.s only' in it.s rudiiiK'nts; and it docs not reaejj its 
full devidopincnt till adolescence ripciij^into manhood. 

This train of thought was suggested to us a few 
evenings ago, by the conduct of a party of cj^lit or tcu 
individuals, who meet periodically for the purpose of 
philo.sojihical inquiry. Their subject is a v'cry grave 
one. Their oTijcct is to mould into a .science tjiat which 
as yet is only a vague, formless, aiul obscure depart¬ 
ment of knowledge ; and they proceed in the ino^j^ 
cautious manner from point to point, from axiom to 
axiom — debating at cvjry step, and coming ^.o no 
decision without uifcinimdlis conviction. Some,are pro- > 
fe.ssors of the university, devoted to abstruse studies; 
■some arc* clergymen; and some authors and artists. 
Now', at the meeting in question—•vhieh wij take 
^lerely as niT example, for all sire alike—when the hour 
struck which terminates their proceedings for the even¬ 
ing, the ^idcd philosophers retired to the Refreshment- 
room ; and here a .scene of remarkable contrast occurred. 
Instead of«. single deep, low, earnest voice, alternating 
with a profound silence, an absolute roar of merriment 
be.gan, with the suddenness of an explosion of gun¬ 
powder. Jests, fton-raots, anecdotes, barbarous plays 
upon words—the feoi-e atrocious the better—flow round 
the table; and a joyous and alrywta^jgUinuons ha! ha! 

1 ha! made the filing ring. This, w-c^ture to say it, 
iras laughter—genuine, unmistakable laughter, pro¬ 
ceeding from no sense of triumph, faonS no sclf-gratu- 
lation, and uiinglcd with no bad feeling of any kind. 
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It was a spontaneous elfort of nature, coming from the 
head a* well as the heart: an niibending of the bow, a 
reaction from study, which study alone could occasion, 
and which could occur only in adult life. 

There arc solne jKjopIc who cannot laugh, but these 
are not necessarily either morosjc or stupid. They may 
laugh in their heart, ^d with their eyes, although by 
some unlucky fatality, they have not the gift of oral 
cachfnnation. Such persons are to be pitied; for laughter 
in grown people is a substitute devised by nature for the 
sofeams and shouts of bojdioo*, by which tlic lungs are 
strengthened and the health preserved. As the intel¬ 
lect ripens, that shouting ceases,, and we learn to laugh 
as we learn to reasoit. The society wo have mentioned 
studied tlic harder tlic* more* they laughed, and they 
laughed the more the liarAer they studa*(l. ,Kach, of 
course, to bo of use, must be in its own place. A laugh 
in the midst of the study would have been a profana¬ 
tion ; a grave look in the mid8t*of the merriment 
would have been an insult to the good sense of the 
company. 

It there arc some people who cannot laugh, there arc 
others who wiU*not. It is not, however, that tbey^are 
ashamed of being grown men, ami -waiit to go back 
to b.abyhood, for by some extraordinary perversity, they 
fancy unalterable'gravity to be the distinguishing eba- 
raeteristic of wisdom. In a mefry company, they jire-v 
sent the appearance* of a Red Indlafi w hitewashod, and 
look on at the strange ways of their neighbours with¬ 
out betraying #veu the faiatc.st spark of sympathy «r 
intelligence. Tliose arc children of a larger growth, 
%nd have not yet acquired sense enough to laugh. 
Like the savage, tiny are afraid of compromising their 
dignity, or, to use tlicir own words, of making foots 
of themselves. Tor our p.irt, wo never see a man 
afraid of making a fool of hiuisclf at the rigtit season, 
without setting him down .as a fool ready made. 

A woman has'iio natural grace inon' bewitcliing than 
a sweet laugh. It is like tlic sound of flutes on the 
water. It lc.aps from her lieaA in a clear, sparkling 
rill; and the lioart tiiat hear^ it feels as if bathed in 
the cool, exhilarating spring. Have you 'oer pursued 
an unseen fugitive through the trees,* led on by licr fairy 
laugh; now hero, now tliero—now lost, now found? 
We^ave. And we are pursuing that wandering voice 
to this (lay. Sometimes it conies to us in the midst of 
care, or sorrow', or irksome business; and tlienwc turn 
away, iiivllisten, and hear it i-inging through the room 
like a silver belt, witli jiower to scare uwaj' the iJi 
spirits of the mind. How much we owe to tliat sit'cct 
laugh! Jt turns the prose of our life iifto poetry; it 
flings showers of suusbiiio ov(>r the daiksome wood in 
which w'u are travelling; it touches with liglit even our 
Weep, which is no more the imago of death, but gemmed 
with 4rcams that arc tlie shadows of immortality. 

But our song, like llibdij^'s, ‘ means more than it 
says; ’ for a man, as we have stated, may laugh, and 
yed the caeliinnaiion bo wiuiting. ^is heart laughs, and 
ins eyes nro filled with that kindly, sympatRetie smile 
wiiich. inspiros*friendship_ and confidence. On tig; 
sympathy within, those eixtcnial phenoirwna depend,; 
and this sympathy it is wliich keep^ sodeties of men 
'together, and is the true freemasonry of the good and 
wise. It isftn imperfect sympathy that gftnts only 
sympathetic tears; we must join in the mirth as well 
as melancholy of onr neighbours. If our Countrymen 
laughed more, they would not only ho happier, hut 
better; and if philanthropists w'ould provide amuse¬ 
ments for the people, they would be'saved tlie trouble 
and expense of tlicir fruitless war aga&ist puDUc-honses. 
This is ah ihdisptyjijji^roposition. The ErCnch and 
Italians, with^flb growing at their doors, and spirits 
almost as chei^ as beer in England, arc* sober nations. 
IIow comes thi^ ? Tlic laugh will answer that leaps up 
fjfom group after froup—the dance on the village-green 
—the lamily dinner under the treds—the tliousand 


^ merry-meetings that invigorate industry, by serving as 
a relief to the bgsiucss of life, Without these, business 
is care; mid it is ffom carfc,*hot from amusement, men 
fly to the bottle. ^' 

The c^mon mistake is to %as 80 Qi>i<?c the idcST of 
amusement with error of every kind; and thS iiieec 
of moral asceticism is given forth as true'wisdoni, 
and, from sheer want of examination, is very generally 
rceeiveii as such. A i^co of amusement concentrates 
a crowl, and whatever ciscesses may bo committed, 
bcfiiw confined to a small space, stand more promi¬ 
nently forward than at,other times. - This is all. Tlic 
excesses are really fewer—far fewer—in xiroportion to 
the number assembled, than if no gathering had taken 
r plate. How can it be otherwise ? The amusement is 
itself the c.xeitcment which the wearietl heart longs for; 
it is the reaction which nature socks; and in the com- 
par.ntivcly few instances of a coarser intoxication being 
snperadded, wo see only the craving of depraved habit— 
a habit engendered, in all probability, by the \emt of 
amusement. 

Ho, good friends, let us laugh sometimes, if you love 
us. A dangerous character is of another kidney, as 
Cicsar knew to his cost:— 

* ‘ lie Uivcs no plays, 

.\s thou (lost, Antony; he hears no iimsie; 

Seldom he ianghs;’ 

and when he does, it is on the wrong side of liis 
mouth. 

Let us bli wiser. Let us laugh iu fitting time and 
place, silently or .aloud, each after his nature. Let us 
enjoy an innocent reaction rather than a guilty one, 
since reaction there must b<!. The bow that is idwaj s 
bent loses its clastiiity, .and becomes useless. 


MARGARET PULLER OSSOLl.* 

Tuu authoress of ]Vomaii in /he Nineteenth Cnitun/, 
kiiiiwu also in this country by her Papers on Liternture 
<//((/occupied among her own people a station ns 
notable as that of He Stael among the Prcneli, or of 
Riihi'l von Knse in Germany. Mystic and transcen¬ 
dental as she w.as, her writings teem with proof ol' 
originsjJ jiower, and are the e.\prcssion of a thougldfid 
and energetic, if also a wayward and imdiseipiined, 
mind. One of tlie two compilers of these Memoirs 
(Emerson and W. H. Channing) observes, that hi. 
first impression of Jier was that of a ‘ Yankee Corinnn 
and such is not unlikely to be the last, impression of 
ordinary readers, ourselves among tlie number. In a 
letter, dated 1841, we find her saying: ‘ I feel all Itu 
glowlnB> bcneath the Bhxon crust ’—an apt illustration 
1 of her fiiental structure and tone of seiitimont, com¬ 
pounded of Now Worldcdness, as represented by Mar¬ 
garet Pullor, .and of the feelings of Southern Europe, 
as embodied in the Marchesa Ossoli. Without at this 
time p.ausing to review her literary position, and her 
influence upon contemporary minds, we proceed to 
draw* from these interestifig, but frequently eccentric 
and extravnpntly ovorUed Memoirs, a sketch of her 
rcniarkuyic life-history. 

Margaret Fuller was liom at Cambridge-Port, Mas¬ 
sachusetts, in May 1810. Her father was a shrewd, 
practical, hard-headed lawyer, whoso love for his wife 
‘was the green spot on which he stood apafli from 
the commonplaces of a more bread-winning, bregd- 
festowing existence.' That wife is described as a 
fair and flower-like nature, hound by one law with 
the blue sky, the dew, and tlie frolic birds. ‘Of 
all persons whom I have known, she bad in her most 
of*tho angelic— of that spontaneous love for every 
Uving thing, for man, and beas^ and tree, which 

* MemoUsofMargarotFullerOasuli. avoid, tondon: Bonticv. 
1852. 
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res,! ores tho Golden Age.' * Sir Fuller, fn nmlcrtaklng 
tlie education of his daughter, committed the eoiumon 
ciTor of exceaaive stlmalaiibn—thiftkftig to gain time 
Ijj- fovv.'arding the intellect ns early as possible. Ho 
wi.s Imnself ^^Kihola#, and hoxwd to make hir tlie hcir 
of all no knew, and of as much moae as might be else¬ 
where ifttaincd. He was # severe and exacting disci¬ 
plinarian, and permanently marred the nervous system 
of hjis child by the system lie a^iopted of roqilking her* 
to recite her tasks on his treturn home at nigli\ which 
was frequently very late. Hence a premature dovefbp- 
ment of tho brain, whioh, while it m.adeslior u ytmthful 
prodigy by day—one sncli youthful prodigy, it has been 
justly said, is often the pest of a whole neighbourhood 
—rendered her tho nighty victim of spectral illustoiisr 
somnambulism, &c.; chocked her growth; and even¬ 
tually brought on continual headaches, w'oakncss, and 
various nervous affections. As soon as tho light was 
removed from her chamber at night, lliis ill-tended 
girl was hatmted by colossal faces, that .advanced 
slowly towards her, tho eyes dilating, and e.'ich feature 
swelling loathsomely as they came; till at lust, 
when they were about to close upon her, she stiirtecl 
up with a shriek, which drove them away, but only 
to return when site lay down agaii». ‘ Ko wonder 
the child arose i^nd walked in her slecj), moaning 
all over the house, till once, when they lieard her, » 
and came and waked her, and she toh' -what she 
iiad ■dreamed, her father sharply bade her “leave off 
thinking of such nonsense, or sh'' ould he era^y ” - 
never knowing that he was liimself the '•aiisc of all 
these horrors of the night.’ Her home seems to have 
Im.'cu deficient in tliu eharnis and associations appro- 
]irin1n to ellildliood. Finding no relief from without, 
iier alroiuly overexcited mind was driven for refuge 
from itself to the world of hooks. Slie tells us slie was 
taught Latin and Knghsli giaiiimar at the same time; 
in liatin, which she* heg-an to read at six years old. her 
father, and subsequently a tutor, trained her to a liigh 
degree of precision, expecting lier to umlerstaud tlie 
III ichanism of tho language tlioronghly, and to trans- 
l.;te it tersely and nnhositatingly, with the definite 
cl :»raess of one perfectly w< Jin( in the pliilosopliy of 
' le classics. Thus she lieeame iinhucd witli an abiding 
•aterest in tlie genius of old liome—‘ the powc^of will, 
the dignity of a fixed purpose'—where man takes a 
• noble bronze in camps and hattle-Jields,’ ills brow 
« ell furrowed by tlie ‘ wrinkles of council,’ and his eye 
‘ initting its Wiiy like the sword; ’ and thence slie loved 
trj escape, at Ovid's behest, to tlie enchanted gardens 
ol tho Greek mythology, to the gods and nymphs born 
of the sunbeam, tho wave, the shiuiows on the hill— 
delighted to realise in those Greek forms thc^aith of a 
refined and intense childhood. Keailing w^ now 1^ 
lior a habit and a passion. Its only rival attraction 
was'the‘dear little garden’ behind the house, where 
tho best hours of her lonely ehild'-life were spent. 
Within the house, everytliing, she says, was socially 
utUilnrian; her books told of a proud world, but in 
another temper were the teachings of the little .j.irdcn, 
where her thoughts could lie caljow in the nest, and 
only be fed and kept warm, no|jfcalled to lly or sing 
before tho time. A range of blfte hills, at afibut twelve 
miles’ diitanee, allured her to reverie, and bred within 
her thoughts net too deep for tears. The books which 
exercised most power t^r her at tliis period were 
Shakspe'ue, Cervantesy^d Moliferc—^all tliree students 
of die ‘ aatural history of man,’ and inspired by fact, 
fancy; reconstructing the wrid from materiais which 
they collected on every wde, not spinning from the desires 
of their own special naturesand accordingly teaching 
her, their <q»on*eyed disciple, to distrust all inve»tion 
which is not ba^ oh a wide experience, but, as she 

* Mr Fuller's Autobiograpliy, which comprises the first slaty 
l agcs uf these Memoirs. 


confesses, also doing her harm, since the child, fed with 
meat Inste.ad of milk, heeomes too soon maturfi, For 
a few months, tliis bookislrlifc was interrupted, or 
varied, by tiio presence of an English lady, whom 
Margaret invested with ideal perfections as her 
‘ first friend,’ and whoip she worsliipped as a star ftom 
the east -a morning-star ; afid at w-hose departure 
she fell into a profound depression. Her father sought 
to*dispcl this rooted melancholy, hv sending litr to 
school—a destiny from which her whole nature revolted, 
as snnietliing alien to #t3 innermost being and clie- 
rishcd assoeialioiis. To school, liowever, she went, 
and at first eaptivajed, and then scandalised her^ 
fellow-pgpils bw her strange wayst Now, she surprised 
them by her plirsieal fa?\i!ty df rivalling tho spinning 
dMvisiiys o!*tho East—nojv. by declaiming verses, and 
amhg a whole n'ljct toue of parts, both laughter-raising 
and i@ar-eompelUng—now, by waking in the night, and 
cheating her re.sllcSsuess by inventions that alternately 
diverted and teased her eorapaiiions. Slie was always 
devising means to infringe 'upon the school-room 
rouliiie. This involved her at last in a irouble, from 
w liieh she was only extricated by tho .judicious tender- 
neks of her leaelier — the eirciimstiinees attending 
vvhieli ‘crisis’ are detaded at Icngtli in Iier story of 
‘ Mariana.’ •* 

Her personal appearance at this time, and for some 
following years, i;* deiferibed b.v ofle of her friends ns 
heing that of a blooming girl of a llorid complexion and 
■sigorous hcaltli, witli a tondeiiey to iwbustuess, whicli 
she unwisely endeavoured to siipyiress or conceal at the 
price of much future biilferiug. Willi no pretensiona 
to beauty then, or at any time, her face was one that 
altr.acted, but battled pliysiognoniical art. ‘ She escaped 
the reproach of positive phiiuness, by her blond and 
abundant, hair, by her e.veellent teeth, by her sparkling, 
bii.s.v eyes, wliicli, tlioiigli usually liall’-flosi!<l from ncar- 
sightediie.'is, shot piercing glances at*those, with whom 
she conversed, niid, most of all, by the very peculiar 
and graceful ciirriagi! of her head and iioek.’ lu 
couversiitioii she was».already distinguished, though 
addicted to ‘ quizzing ’—the nsit mireasonabic ground 
of unpopularity witli her female friends. Emerson 
alludes to her dangerous reputation for satire, wliieh, 
in addition to Iier great seliolarship, made the wgmeii 
dislike one who despised them, and Hie men cavil at 
her as ‘ carrying too many guns. A fragment 
from a letter in her sixteentli year will illustruto 
Iier imrsuils at that period:—‘ 1 rise a ifttle before 
five, walk an hour, and then pruetisc on the piano till 
seven, whex we breakfast. Next, I read i''ronch— 
SiMUomli’s Lkcratiirc of Snuiheni Europe —still eight ; 
then, two or three lectures in Brown’s Philosophy. 
About lialf-past nine, 1 go to Mr Perkins’s school, 
study Greek till twelve, wlien, the school being dis¬ 
missed, 1 recite, go hom§, and practise again tilMinner, 
at two. Sometimes, if llie conversation is very agree¬ 
able, 1 toimge for half an hour over the dessert, though 
rarely sis lavish of lime. Then, when I can, I n^ad two 
hours in Italian, hut 1 am often interrupted. At six, 

1 walk, or take a drive. Before goii% to bed^l play 
•or sing, fo/half an liour or So, to make all sleepy, and,, 
about eleven, rettre to write a little while in my journal, 
cxcrcisof on what 1 have rend, or a series of charac¬ 
teristics which 1 am filling up according to advice.’ 
Greek, Krcneli, Italian, inotapliysics, and pivate 
authorship—pretty well for a miss in her teens, and 
surely a promissory-note on the has bhu joint-stock 
company! — a mote which aho dischargi^ in fiill 
when it Tacoame^glue. Next year (1826), we find her 
studying M'uo de Staiil, Epictetus, Milton, Eacine, and 
Spanish ballads, ‘ with grei.;(J»98!iig}B.’ Anon she is 
engrossed w^li the cider Italian 'ih^s, from Bemi 
down to Fulci and Folitian j then with Zmt&e and the 
ontologists; then with the opera otgaw of Sir William 
Templj. She .pursned at tins time no systematic 
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study,' but ‘ read with the heart, and was learning more from a bridal of passins joyfulnesa to attcml a near 
from social experience than from books.’ Tlie interval relative during aa formidable surgical operation — or 
of her life, between sixt^n and twenty-five, is charac- drawing five hntfdred dollars to bestow, on a Now-York 
terised by one of her biographers as a period of ‘ pre- ' ne’er-dojwcel,’ half-patriot, half-auithor, always hi ‘ 
ponderating sentimentality, of romance and dreams, of such depttis of distress, and wiWi suai/ squndjjjjju^f 
yearning and of xtassion.’ AVliilc residing at Cambridge, enemies that no charity could relieve, no intervention 
she suflered from profound despondency—conscious of save him. , • *' 

the want of a home for her heart. A stcnier schooling In 1839, she removed from Groton, with her mother 
awaited her at Groton, whither her father rcmoveif in land faiy'iy, to Jamaica ^Inin, a few miles from Boston; 
1883. Here ho died suddenly of cholera in 1835. and tlffnce, shortly, to Cambridge and New York. 

' Now she was t.aught the^ miscralile iierplexitios of a Bolto/i, however, was her point d'appui, and in it she 
family tliat has lost its head, and was called to tread a formen acquaintances o^ every class, the most utilila- 
, _ path for which, as she say.s, shq,.had no skill and no riau and the most idealistic. In 1839, she published a 
' call, except that it hiust be trodden Iv;’ somc*ouo, and translation of Goethe’s Conversations with Eckermann ; 
slie alone was ready, 'fn ISlftJ she went to Boston, to ‘in lUll, the Letters of Bettinaij in 18t3, the Summer on 
teach Latin and French in aj.i academy of h)ca\.rcpute; t/m Lidvn — a narrative of her tour to Lake Superior 
and in tlie ensuing year she accepted a ‘ very favour- and ^licliigan. During the same period she was 
able ofler,’to become ‘ lady-suiierior’ill an educational editor of tlie fJhI, since conducted by Emerson and 
institution at Providence, where Mk' seems to liave Kifdey, and in which npiiearcd her papers on Goethe 
exercised an influence analogous to that of Dr Arnold and Beethoven, the llhiiic, the Itoiiiaic Ballads, John 
at liugby — treating htr pupils n.s Indies, .and thus Sterling’s Poems, &c. 

making them anxious to prove tli.it they deserved to E'diaustcd by continuous exertion in teaching and 
be so treated. » writing for the iiress, Miss Fuller, in 1841, sought 

By this time, sTie had attracted around her m.aiiy refre.shmeiit and health in change of scene; and, 
and devoted friend.s. Her conversational powers were desiring rather'iiew employments than cessation from 
of a high order,'‘liy common consent. Air Hedge work, she accepted a liberal otter, from Mr Horace 
describes her speech ns remarkaldy fluent and correct;» Greeh’y of New Y'ork, to hceome a regular Contributor 
hut deriving its strength iiot‘fnan Ihieney, choice to the Tnlniite; and for that purpose ttf take up her 
diction, wit, or sentiment, but from accuracy of state- abode in his house, first spending some time in the 
• meiit, keen diaLTimliiation, and .a certain w'ciglit af llighlanils of tlie Hudson. At New York, she took an 
judgment; together with rlietorieal finisli, it had an active intiT^st, after Airs Fry’s manner, in the various 
Siir of si'oiit.aneily whicli made it seem the grace of the benevolent institutions, and osiiccLally the pri.sons ou 
moment: so that lie says, ‘ I do not reinemher that Blaekwoll’s Island. For more than a year she wrote 
the vulgar charge of talking “like a book’’was over regularly for the Trilnnw, ‘always frcsldy, vigorously, 
fastened upon lier. although, by her ])rccisioii. she but not alw'ays ele.arlx'.’ 'Pile notice attracted by 
might seem to have incurred it.’ The excitement of her articles insured fresli hosts of acquaintances, and 
the presence of living ))ers()ns seems to have eiicrgi.sed she became a distinguished character at Miss Lynch’s 
lier whole being* ‘I need to be called out.’ are licr n-unions, and at literary soinies of a similar order, 
words, ‘and never think alone, without imagining In ISKt, siie left her native land—for ever, as the 
some companion. It is my Irtibit, and besjieaks a melancholy event proved — to join Mr and Mrs 
second-rate mind.’ And ag.iin : ‘After all, this Spring in a European tour. Her letters home contain 
writing,’ she says in a*, letter, is miglitj' dead. till, much ])leasaiit gossip about some of the Old-World 
for iny dear old Greeks, who tidked everything—not notahiiitics. Thus slie records her interview's with 
to shine as in the Parisian saloon.s, but to learn, to AA'ordsw'orth in his Bydal retreat, with Dr Chalmers, | 
toa^, to vent the lioart, to clear the head !’ Mr Aleott Dr Andrew Combe, Mr De (iiiincey, the llowitts, &c. 
of mston considered her tlie most brilliant t.alker of She visited Paris in tlie winter, and liecame acquainted 
the day. Miss Miu'tineau was tiiscinated by the same with Lameiinais, Bcrangcr, M'"*’ Dudev'ant, and others, 
charm. It is thus ch.iraclcrised by the nnllior of Thcncc, in tlie spring of 1847, she went to Italy, where 
llepreseitiSivn Men; ‘Talent, memory, wit, stern she remained until she embarked in 1850 on board that ■ 
introspection, poefic play, religion, the finest personal doomed ship, tlie KlhidmUi. As a resident in Rome, 1 
feeling, the aspects ef the future, each fallowed each her safely w.as seriously inqicriled during the French i 
^ in full activity, and left nfe, 1 rciuemhcr, enriched and siege of l<s4!f. Slie was appointed by the ‘ Roman 1 
sonicliraes astonished by the gifts of niy guest.’ Her Commission for the succour of the wounded,’ to the 
^If-complacency staggered many at first — as when xuperintondeiice of an hospital, and all along took the 
sTie siwke, in the quietest maimer, of the girls she liveliest interest in the fortunes of Mazzini and the 
had fwnicd, the young men who owed everything to republic. She was tlien a wife and a mother, Intving 
^ her, the fine companions she <iad lang ago exhausted, bc-cn married iirivately to the Marquis Ossoli, a Roman, 

‘ I now' know,’ she has been heard to say in thS coolest ‘ of a noble but impoverished house,’ whom she dc- 
stylc, ‘ all the iieople worth knifwing in «Ameriea, scribed, in a letter to her mother, as ‘ not in any respect 
and I find no intellect coini>arablc to my own.’ such r. person as people in general would expect to 
Well #nay Mi* Emerson talk of her letting slij)* find w'ith her,’ being a man ‘ absolutely ignorant of 
phrases that betrayed the presence of ‘a ratlici* books, and w'iih no enthusiasm of character,’ but 
innuntaiiioiis mb.’ Such phrases abotind in her con- endoweil frith e.xcellent practical sense, a nice sense 
versation and correspondence — mountaiiioua enougli of duty, native reflnenioiit, and much sweetness of 
to be a hill Bf offence to the uninitiated and nntran- temper. 'J'lic peculiar circumstances attending the 
scoiidcntal. At anyrate, there was no aifiictation in marriage in that country, and at that agitated crisis, 
tins she thowjugldy believed in her own superiority j involved Margaret in numerous afflictions, and taxed 
TOr subscription to timt creed w'as implicit and er. ammo, liw powers of endurance to the very uttermost. 

Nor do we detect uffeetation in hvr most notable Slie had to suffer compulsoiy separation fhim hus- 
vagafies a^ crotchets. She loved, the tauth, atid band and child—the one in hourly peril of a bloody death, 
spoko were about to write, manfully; and the other neglected and pining away in the hands of 

.'y "s® Bjc words of an str^gers i penury, loneliness, prostrating sickness, and 

friend, a right bravo and treachery on the part of those around her, were mean- 
r shnnkuig from no duty because of while her own lot in the land of strangers. ' How this 

teefflo nerves. J«mncrous illustrations of this occur season of trial allectetl her character, may be inferred 
■HI tlio volumes before us. Thus wq find hdt going from the remarks of her friend Mrs Story, then 
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sojoiiriiiiiir in Italy, who aaya, tliat in Boston alic had 
roffiirthHl Marf^arut as a ucrsoii on iatollcetual stilts, 
with a largo share of nrrogjfnoc, anS little sweetness of 
• t^nnjier; and odds; ‘ How unlike to this waa she now ! 
- so delicato'^WiO siirfiile, confiding, and nfi* ctionato; 
with S true womanly heart and soul, sensitive and 
geuerotft, and, what was tosnie a still greater surprise, 
possessed of so broad a charity, that she could cover 
with its mantle the faults a^ defects of flU about* 
her.’ Her devotion to herjnisband, and her pt^ionate 
attachment to her little Angelo, wore exhibited in^lie 
liveliest colour: the influence she exeieised, tw), by 
love and sympathy, over Italians of every class with 
whom she came in contact, appears of a kind more 
tender, chastened, and ■%omanly than that which ^ire-i' 
viously characterised her. When the republican cause 
at Romo left no hope of present restoratioti, Margaret 
found a tranquil refuge in Rlorenct', <levoting her 
mornings to literary labours, and her evenings to social 
intercourse with cultivated natives and a few foreign 
visitors, among whom the Brt>wuings occupied a dis¬ 
tinguished phwe. Greatly straitened in means at this 
time, the repose she and her husband enjoyed at 
Florence, in their small and scantily-furnished iTxan, 
seems to have been peculiarly gratcfuUto both. Soon, 
Imwcver, arrangements were nnide for their departure 
to the United States; for Margaret was heart-we.iry 
at the politicnl reaction in Europe, and tlw' pecuniary 
expediency of publishing to iulvantage her chn/iiielcs 
of the revolution, seconded by a ; ^rnin," to see her 
family and friends once more, eon.straincd to this step. 

From motives of economy, they took itassagc in a 
i merchantman from Ueghorn, tluj Jitr.ahcth. the e.xpcnse 
! iK'ing one-half wlint a return l)y way of Fraiu'c’would 
I have t)ecn. The remonstrances of her .■uMiuaintance, 

I founded on the fatigues of a two iiionths' voyage- the 
! compnrstivu insecurity of such a bark —the cxposcil 
|i position of tlic cabRi (on deck)—and so on, wen; not 
j unaided by Margaret's own prcsciitiiuciits. Ossoli, 

I when a boy, b.ad been told by a fortune-teller, to ‘ bc- 
I ware of the sea,' and this was the first sliij) he luul evi-r 
m l his foot in. In a letter where she describes ber.^clf 
‘! uflbring, as never before, all tlie horrors of indecision,’ 
liu wife c-xpresses a fervent prayer that it ‘may not 
li.’ my lot to lose my boy at sea, either by nnsolaccd 
illness, or amid the bowling waves; or if so. Ilia?(tssoli, 
Angelo, and I may go logctlier, and tliat the aiiguisli 
may be brief.’ Tliat ‘or i/ so’ is afl'ccliiig — and was 
realised, except, indeed, tliat the anguish was not brief, 
for it lasted twelve terrible hours—a long coinniunioii 
face to face with Death! The bark sailed May 17, 
1850. Captain Hasty, ‘ so flue a model of the New- 
Kugland 8eam.an,’ inspired the passengers witl^cliecrf' i 
confidence, and for a few days all went proswrously^ 
But early in June, Captain Hasty died of amfluenr 
j sinall-pox. The cliild Aiigelino caught it, but recovered, 
and won all hearts by his playful innocence, loving 
especially to be walked up and down in the arms of 
the steward, who had just such a boy at home w'aitiiig 
Ills arrival. On Thursday, July l.'i, the KHznhtO. was 
off the Jersey coast: at cv^ning-tide, a breeze sprang 
up, which by midnight had become a hurricane. About 
four o’clock next morning, she struck on ffire Island 
beach, and lay at the mercy of the maddened ocean. 
Mr Chatming’s description of the wreck is a most 
picturesque narrative, but too long for quotation. Very 
touching is the sketch of the Ossoli group, remaining 
on board after nearly all the passengers and crew hod 
perished'or escaped to land, wliich was distant only a 
few hundred yards—the infant crying passionately, 
shiroring in tlie wet, till sootlied and lullabicd to sleep 
by his mother, a calm expectant &i death; and O^oli 
tronqulllistag by counsel and prayer their afflrighted 
handmaid from Italy ; all exchanging kindly partings, 
and sending messi^es Rome, if any should survive to 
he their bearer. Though persons w’ero busy gathering 


into carts, on tlie shove, w liatover spoil was stranded, 
no life-boat appeared; and the fow' rciuaiiiingcon the 
wreck were now fain to tnist*them'(elvcs to the rioting 
surf, Margaret would not go alone. AVitli her husband 
and attendant (tCeleste), alio was just itbout to try the 
planks prepared by fouf seamen, anil the steward had 
just takcii little Nino in his ariTis, pledged to save him 
or die, • when a sea struek the forecastle, and the 
foi+niust fell, caiTying with it the deck and all upbn it. 
Tlie steward and Angelino were washed upon the beaeb, 
both dead, though w'iirn*, soiiio tw eilty minutes after. 
(Vleste and Ossoli were eauglit for a moment by the 
rigging, but the iie.vt jvave .swallowed them up. Mar- , 
garet s;ivk at •uiee. \\'lH‘n last*seen, slio bad been 
seated at the foot of t!ie forJiiiast, still clad in licr 
wl^ic ni^bt-slress, wiUi*bef hair fallen loose upon her 
sfwillb'rs.’ No trace was found of her mauuseript on 
Italyher love-eorresjiondeiiee with Ossoli W'lis the 
only relic'—the la-% iiieinoiial of that howling hurri- 
eaiie, pitiless sen, wreck on a sand-bar, an idle life-boat, 
beach-pi rate.s, and not one fi iefid ! 

With the excejition of certain seelioiis of lalwiurcd, 
writhing w'ordiness, tlie feverish restlessness and hectic 
syfiiptonis of w'liicli are lint too familiar to persons rend 
ill the literature of second-rate traiiseendeiitalisin, these 
volumes coiiqirise a largo amount »f matter that will 
*weU repay perusal, and ]iortray a eliaraeter of no' 
ordinary’ type—a*‘lafge-brained’woiiiau and large- 
hearted mail.’ 


T 11 E (' O i; N T E 11 - S T U O E E. , 
.li ST after breakfast one fine spring moniiug in 1837, 
an adverliseiueiit in the Timea for a curate caught and 
lixed my attention. 'Tlie salary was siiftieieiitly' remu¬ 
nerative for a baclielor, ami the pari.sh, as I personally, 
knew, one of the most pleasantly situated in all Somor- 
setsliire. Having said that, the re<fller will readily 
understand that it could nut have been u hundred 
miles frtmi 'Taunton. • 1 instantly wrote, enclosing 
te.stimoiiials, with wliifh the Rev. Mr 'J'ownlej', the 
rector, wa.s so entirely siitislital, that the return-post 
brought me a positive eiigagemeiit, unclogged with the 
slightest objection to one or two subsidiary items I 
had stipulated for, and uecompaiiied by nu invitation 
to make tlie rectory iiiy boine till 1 cqi^d conveniently 
suit my’self elsewhere. This was both kind and baml- 
sonie; and the next day but one I took eoijcii, with a 
light lieart, for iiiy new destination. It tliusliappeued 
that 1 beeaiiie acquainted, and in some degree mixed 
up, with the* train of events it i.s my present purpose 
to relate. ' » 

The rector I found to lie a stout, portly gentleman, 
whose years already reached to between sixty aq^ 
seventy. So iiuiiiy wiiUer.s, altliougli tliey hud plenti¬ 
fully besprinkled liis lugr with gray, shone otft with 
ruddy briglitness m his ttill liandsuiiie face, and keen, 
kindly, *l)righl-liazel eyes; and his voice, hearty and 
ringing, kail not a* yi't one quaver of age in it. I 
met iiim at breakfast on the morning after my arrival, 
♦and bis reception of me was most frroiidly. We had 
Spoken togetlier but for a few minutes, wlien one of 
the French windfcws, tliat led from the breakfast-room 
into n sbjnbbery and flower-ganlen, gently oiiened and 
admit tod a lady, just then, as 1 afterwards learned, in 
her nineteenth spring. 1 use this term almost uncon¬ 
sciously, for I cannot even now, in the glowing summer 
of her life, dissociate her image from that season of 
youth and joyopsness. She was introduced to me, 
with old-1»shion<sil simplicity, as ‘ My grand-daugliter, 
Agnes .Townley.’ It is difficult to look at beauty 
through other men’s eyes, ant^i0B!4(q,mesciit instance, 
I feel that I sliould fall miserably id t>hi endeavour to 
stamp upon this blank, dead paper, any adequate idea 
of the fresh loveliness, the rosc-bijd Aieauty of that 
young girl. I wiU merely say, that her perfectly Grecian 
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head, •wreathed with 'wavy bandeaux of bright hnir, 
undulating with golden ^ight, vividly brought to my 
mind Ila|ihael’8 h^o-tinted portraitures of tho Virgin 
—with this difference, that in place of the holy calm 
and resignatioh of the painting, there was hi Agnes 
Townley a sparkling yputh and life, that even amidst 
the heat and glare of a crowded ball-room or of a 
theatre, irresistibly suggested and rceailcd the fresh¬ 
ness TOd perfume of tho morning—of a cloudless, ropy 
morning of May. And, far higlier charm than fouture- 
ixjuuty, however exquisite,, a sf eetness of disposition, a 
kind gentleness of mind and temper, was evidenced in 
. every line of her face, in ever,’' aeoent of the low- 
pitched, silver voice,‘that brci^thed threugh Ups made 
only to smile. 

Let me own, tliat I ■«'as gneatiy struck bj so j-cmark- 
ablo a combination of rare endowments; and this, I 
think, the sharp-eyed rector must have perceived, or lie 
might not perhaps iuive been so iinnVcdiately communi¬ 
cative with respect to the near prospects of his idolised 
grandchild, as lie was tlie moment the young la<ly, 
after presiding at the breakfast-tahle, liiul withdrawn. 

‘ TVe shall ha^Pe gay doings, Mr Tyrrcl, at the rectory 
shortly,’ lie said. ‘Next Mond.ay tliree weeks w'lll, 
with tho blessing of God, he Agues Townlcy’s wedding- 
day.’ '' 

‘Wedding-day!’ ^ ’ 

‘Yts,’rejoined tiui rector, tunihij*’tow.mls and exa- 
, muling some flowers wliieli Mis.-> 'low nicy bad brought 
*in and placed off the table. ‘ Yes, it lias been for some 
time settled tliat Agnes shall on that day he united in 
♦lOly wedlock to Mr Arbntlmol.’ 

‘Mr Arbuthnot of Blni Parle ?’ 

‘A great matcb, is it not, in a vorldiy point of 
view?’ replied Mr Townley, with a pleasant smile at 
the tone of my exelauiation. ‘And niueh better than 
that: Robert Arbuthnot is a 3 'oung man of a liigh and 
noble natnrCf aaVell as devotedly attached to Agnes, 
lie will, 1 doubt not, proi e in every respect a luisband 
deserving and worthy of her; aitd that from tlio lijis of 
a doting old grandpapa must If* esteemed higli praise. 
You will sec him presently.’ 

I did see him often, and quite agj«.'ed in the rector’s 
estimate of ids future grandson-iii-law. 1 have not fre¬ 
quently seen a finer-looking j’oiing man—his age was 
twenty-six; and ecrlainly one of a more honourable 
and kindly spirit, of a more genial temper tlian lie, has 
never corqe witliin my observation, lie Iiad drawn a 
great prize in tlie matrimonial lottery, and, I felt, 
deserved his high fortune. 

They were married at the time agreed vfpon, and the 
day was iSeiit not only at Elm Park, and in its neigh- 
bourliood, but tliroughout ‘ our ’ parisli, .as a general 
koliday. And, strangely enough—.at least 1 have 
never met with another inst.anee of tlie kind—it was 
held bj' our entire female eonrnunity, high as well as 
low, that the match was a perfectly Jqual one, potwitli- 
Btanding that weidth and high worldly iiosition were, 
entirely on the bridegroom’s side. In fact, tbS't nobody 
less in the social scale than the representative of an 
old teTfritorial family ought, in the nature pf things, to* 
have aspired to the hand of Agnes Townlc'y, appeareJ 
to have been a foregone conclusion Vitli everybodj'. 
This will g^-e the reader a truer and rogio viyid 
im.pression of the bride, than any words or colours 1 
might use. • 

f The daj's, weeks, months of wedded life flew oyer 
Mr and Mrs Arbuthnot without a cloud, save a few 
dark bu t jj^i^ tory ones which I saw now and then 
flit ore^^^^p^nd’s countenance as<1ie tiiflb when he 
' * fathe^Tew near, and came to be more 

^ should not survive her,’ said 
j^gl^|inJuthnotf%ne day in reply to a chatlco obsorvation 
ol^e rector’s, 'nor indeed desire to do so.’ 'The gray- 
^aded man seffledsand warmly pressed the husband’* 
hand, and tears of sympathy filled his eyes; yet did he, 


nevertheless, ns in duty bound, utter grave words on 
the sinfulness of •despair under any Circumstances, and 
the duty, in all Irilils, however heavy, of patient sub¬ 
mission tmtho will of God. But the venerable gentle^ 
man spoke in a hoarse and brolton veife, and it tvas 
easy to see he felt with Mr Arbuthnot tliat the reality 
of an etrent, the bare possibility of which shook them so 
terribly, were a cross too heavy for human strength to 
•bear an/-live. s 

It w® of course decided «that the expected lieir or 
hcilesji sliould be intrusted to a wet-nurse, and a Mr.s 
iiaiiby, the wife of a miyer living not veryfar from the 
rectory, was engaged for that purpose. I had frequently 
seen tho woman; and her name, as the rector and I 
aver# one evening gossipping .over our tea, on some 
subject or other that I forget, came up.- 

‘ A likely person,’ I remarked; ‘ liealthj', very good- 
looking, and one might m.akc oath, a true-hearted 
creature. But tliere is withal a timidity, a frightened- 
ness in her miiuner at limes wliich, if I may liazard a 
perliiips uncharitable conjecture, speaks ill for tliat 
smart liusband of hers.’ 

‘ You have liit tlie mark precisely, my dear sir. 
Dauby is a soriy fellow, and a domestic tyrant to boot. 
His wife, who "is reiilly a good, but raoek-lieartod 
per.son, lived vitli us once. Ilow ojd do you suppose 
]i('r to be ? ’ 

‘ Eii e-and-twcufy perhaps.’ • 

‘ Six 3 'o.ars more tlian that. She 1ms a son of tho 
name oi' llsjrjier ly a former marriage, who is in liis 
teiitli j’cav. Anno wasn’t a widow long. Dauby was 
caught by her good looks, and she by the bait of a wcll- 
provii^fd home, i’liless, bowever, her husband gives up 
bis corn speculations, she will not, 1 think, have tliat 
much longer.’ 

‘ Corn speculations! Siirelj' Dauby has no means 
adequate to indulgence in sucli a game as that?’ 

‘ Not be. But about two years ago he bought, on 
credit, 1 believe, a coiibiderablc quantitj' of wheat, and 
prii es Imiipening to fly suddenly up just then, he made 
a lai'cii profit. This lias quite turned his head, which, 
by tlie ly, was never, as Cockneys say, quite rightly 
screwed on.’ The aunouncement of a visitor inter¬ 
rupted aiij'thing further the rector might have liad 
to -siy, and 1 soon afterwards went home. 

A sad accident occurred about a mouth subsequent 
to tlie foregoing conversation. The rector was out 
riding ujion a usuallj' quiet liorse, wiiicli all at once took 
it into its head to shy at a scarecrow it must have seen 
a score of limes, and thereby threw' its rider. Help was 
fortunately at b.aiid, and tho reverend gentleman was 
instantly convoyed liomo, when it was found that bis 
left tliigk was broken. Thanks, however, to ids tem¬ 
perate iyibits, it was before long authoritatively pre- 
nouneed tliat, although it would be a considerable time 
before he was released from confinement, it "Was not 
probable that the lusty winter of his life would be 
sborteiied by what hi«l happened. Unfortunately, the 
accident threatened to have evil consequences in another 
quart*’. Immediately al’tef it oecurr^, one Matthews, 
a busy, thick-headed lout of a butcher, rode furiously 
ofl’ to Elm Park with the news. Mrs Arbuthnot, wlio 
daily looked to be confined, was walking with her hus¬ 
band upon the lawn in front of the house, .when-the 
great burly blockiicad rode up, and blurted out that 
the rector had been thrown from liis horse, and it was 
feared killed I 

•Tlic shock of such an announcement was of course 
overwhelming. A ibw hours afterwards, Mrs Ajbutlmol 
gave birth to a healthy male-chilfi; but the young 
mother’s life, assailed by fbver, was for many days 
utterly despaired of—for weeks held to tremble so 
evenly in the^ balance, that the slightest adverse 
circumstance might in a moment tpm the scale death- 
•ward. At length the block hofison that seemed to 
encompass us so hopelessly, U^tened, and afforded the 
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lovcr-liusband a glimpse and Iiope of Ins vanished and 
wll-nigh despaired of Men; The projpise was fulfilled. 
1 was ill the library wirlf Mr Arb»tbnot awaiting the 
physician’s morning reMrt, very anxiously expect at 
the rectory, 6*l3ndley entered the aiJirtment in 
evidently cheerful mood. , 

‘ Yo» hove been causelessly alarmed,’ ho said. 
‘ There is no fear whatever of a relapse. Weakness 
only remains, and that we sliall slowly, poiiuips, but 
certainly, remove.’ , . ^ 

A gleam of lightning seemed to flash ovcr »Mr 
Arbutimot’s expressive countenance., ‘ BlcstAd be 
Godt’ ho exclaimed. ‘AncFhow,’ ho added, ‘shall 
we manage restiecting the child? She asks for it 
incessantly.’ ^ . • „ 

Mr Arbuthnot’s infant son, I should state, had been 
consigned immediately after its birth to tlic care of 
Mrs I>anby, who had herself been confined, also witli a 
boy, about a fortnight previously. Scarlatina being 
prevalent in the neighbourhood, Mrs Danby was hur¬ 
ried away with the two children to a place near Bath, 
almost before slie was able to bear tlie journey. Mr 
Arbuthnot had not left his wife for an hour, and conse¬ 
quently hod only seen his child for a few miimtc.s just 
after it was born. , 

‘Witli re8jx*ct to the child,’replied Dr Liiidlcy, ‘I 
am of oinnion tlial Mrs Arbuthnot may see it in a day 
or two. Saj' the third day from this, if ad goes well. 
I think W'c may venture so far; but 1 will bo iresent, 
for any untoward agitation might ’ perhaps instantly 
fatal.’ This point provisionally settled, W all tlirce 
went our several ways: I to cheer the still snlfering 
rector with the good news. 

The next day but one, Mr Arbuthnot was in exubo- 
rant spirits. ‘ Dr Lindley’s rejiort is even more 
favourable than wc had anticipated,’ he said: ‘ and 1 
Stan to-morrow morning, to bring Mrs Danby and the 

eliild’-Tlie iiftstman’s subdued but unmistakulile 

Irnock interrupted him. ‘ The nurse,’ he added, ‘ is 
very attentive and punctual. She writes almost every 
d \y.’ A servant entered with a salver heaped with 
l"tters. Mr Arbuthnot tossed tliom over eagerly, and 
seizing one, afler glancing at tJie post-mark, tore 
«i eagerly open, muttering as ho did so; ‘It is not 

'ho usual handwriting; but from lier, no doubt’- 

‘ Merciful God! ’ I impulsively exclaimed, as I Sliddenly 
lifted my eyes to his. ‘What is the mutter?’ A 
mortal pallor had spread over Mr Arbuthnot’.s before 
animated features, and he was glaring at tlio letter 
in his band as if a basilisk had suddenly confronted 
him. Another moment, and the muscles of his frame 
apiieared to give way suddenly, and ho dropped heavily 
into the easy-chair from whicli ho hail riseji to take 
tl>e letters. I was terribly alarmed, and first4oosenii;g 
his neckerchief, for ho seemed choking, I sifid: ‘ 
me call some one;’ and I turned to reach the bell, when 
he instantly seized my arms, and held me with a grij) 
of iron.' ‘ No—no—no! ’ lio hoarsely gasped; ‘ water— 
water!’ There was fortunately some on a side-table. 

I handed it to him, and he drank eagerly. It akl’Cared 
to revive him a little. US thnist the crumpled letter' 
into his pocket, and said in a low, quick wliisper: 
‘■There is some one coming 1 Not a wordf remember 
—not a word!’ At tlie same time, he wheeled liis 
chair half round, so that his back should be towarils 
the servant we heard approaching. 

‘ I am seat, sir,’ said Mrs Arbuthnot’s maid, ‘ to ask 
if the post has juTived.’ • 

‘ Yes,’ replied Mr Arbuthnot, with wonderful mastery 
of his voice. ‘ Tell your mistress I shall be with her 
almost immediately, and that her—her son is quite well.' 

‘ Mr Tyrrel,’ he conlinuecl, sii soon as the sei;vaut 
was out of hearing^ ‘there is, I think, a liqueur-stand 
on the'sideboard in the large dining-room. Would you 
have , the kindness to Ining it me, unobserved—mind 
tliat—unobserved by any one ? ’ 


I did as he requested; and the instant I placed the 
liqueur-frame before him, he seized the brandy cara/e, 
and drank with fierce ea?{crncss. ‘ For ^^diiess’ 
sake,’ I exclaimed, ‘ consider wliat j ou are about, Mr 
Arbuthnot: you will make yourself ilh’ 

‘No, no,’ ho answered, after finishing his draught. 

‘ It seco’s scarcely strdhger tlian water. ^ But I—I am 
better now. It was a sudden spasm of the heart; that’s 
ali 'File letter,’ lie added, after a long and painful 
pause, during wiiich he eyed mo, I thSught, witli a kind 
of suspicion—‘ the letter you saw me open just now, 
conies from a relative, an aunt, who is ill, veiy ill, and 
wislic.s to SCO mo instantly. You understand ?’ 

I tlid understjiud, dl at least I feared tliat 1 did too' 
well. I, Tiowever, bowed ^cquifwcmto; anil ho presently 
rae fiom liis chair, aral strode about tho apartment in 
^wat iiftitatioii, until his i^ii'e’s bcilroom bell rang. He 
tlieif'stoppcd suddenly short, sliook liiinself, and looked 
anxiously at the ucfleclion of liis flushed and varying 
countenance in the niagiiificcnt chimney-glass. 

‘ I do not look, I think—or. at least sliiill not. in a 
darkened room.—odder, more out of tlio v'ay—that is, 
more a.gitatcd—than one might, that pne iiimt appear, 
after iiearing of the dangerous illness of— of—an aunt ? ’ 

‘ You look better, sir, than yon did awliile since,’ 

‘Yes, yes; inncli better, imicb bqMer. 1 am glad to 
liPiir you .say so. 'I’liat was my wife's bell. .She is 
anxious, no doubly to see me.’ • , 

lie left the apartment; was gone perhaps ton 
jiiiimlos; and wlicn he returned, wa» a thought lesss 
nervous than before. I rose to go. ‘ Give iny re- 
siicots,’ be said, ‘ to the good rcetor; and as an espeeijj} 
favour,’ lie added, witli strong emphasis, ‘ let ino ask of 
you not to mention to a living soul that yon saw me so 
uninuimed as 1 was just now; tliat 1 swallowed brandy 
It would ajtpcar so strange, so weak, so ridiculous.’ 

I iiromiscd not to do so, and almost immediately 
left the house, very painfullj' alFectcal. Tlis son was, 

I concluded, either dead or dying, and ho was thus 
bew'ilderedly casting about for means of keejiing the 
torrilde, perhaps fatal .tidings from his wife. I aftor- 
wartls lieard that lie left Klgi I’ark in a postchaise, 
about two liours^.afler I came away, unattended by a 
single Servant! 

lie was gone, throe clear days only, at the end of which 
he returned witli Mrs Danliy and-^iis sou—in^orid 
health, too, and one of tlie finest bribloT of its age —about 
nine weeks only—1 had ever seen. Thus vanished tlie 
air-drawn Doubting Castle and Gi.ant DespSlir which I 
liad so iiastily conjured up! The cause as.signod by 
Mr Arbutlmot for the agitation I had witnessed, was 
doubtless the true one; and yet, and the tiiouglit 
haunted mo for months, years afterwards, lie opened 
only one letter tliat morning, and had sent a inossasc 
to his wife that tlie child was well! * 

Mrs Danby remained at the Park till the littla Robert 
was weaned, and jras then dismissed very munificently 
row.ardfed. Year after year rolled away without bringing * 
Mr and Airs Arbuthnot any additional little ones, and 
no one, therefore, could feel surprised at the enthusiastic 
love of the deliglited mother for her ftandsomcj nobly- ' 
promising 1 Sot. But that which did astonish me, though 
no one else, forst seemed that I alone noticed it, was a 
strango-defect of cliaractor which began to develop 
it.self in*Mr Arbuthnot. He was positi^ly jealous of 
his wifc’% affection for their own cliildl Many and 
many a time liave I remarked, when he thought himself 
unobserved, an expression of intense pain flash from 
his fine, expressive eyes, at any mote than usually 
fervent ■#ainfea|ation of tho young mother’s gushing 
love fqr her first and only bom! It was altogether a 
mystery to me, and I as mTfsi»?s^ nossibic fbrbore. to 
dwell ui)on t^^e subject. • “t#* 

_ Nino years passed away without bringing any mate¬ 
rial change to tho parties involve^l .in this narrative, 
except* those brings ordinarily in his j 
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train. Yoiiiigr Bobert Arbullinot was a healthy, tall, ‘Shelter wfth me, sir!’ exclaimed the iiicliftnant 
tino-loukiiiic lad of his age; and his gro.at-grandpapu, rector, moving, he spoke, towards the bell. ‘Out 
tlic ret'tQr, though" not rsuflTering under any .ictu.-ii of my house you sir'll go tl»I»instant.’ 
physical or mental infirmity, had )viiche<l a time of life I'lie fellow placed his hand upon the. reverend gentle- ' 
when tliQ announcement that the golden bowl is broken, man’s nrin('aiid looked with his hj^odsh^; eyes keenl/ 
or the silver cord is loosed, m.ay indeed be quick ami in his face. ^ •“ 

sudden, but scarcely ivte.xpeeteJ. Things had gone ‘ Don’t!’s-iid Danby ; ‘d^n’t, for the sake of yourself 
well, too, with the nurse, Mrs iJanhy, and her husband; ! and yours ! "Don’t! I warn yon : or, if you like the 
w'ell, p.t least, after a fashion. 'I'lic speculative milVr phrase by,ter, iloii’t, for the sake of me and mine.’ 
must have made good u.se of the gift to his wife for her ‘ You|p, fellow ! Yorfr wife, whom you have so long 
, care of little Arbuthnot, for ^le luul built a genteel held in cruel bondage through her fears for her wm, has 
house near the mill, always rode a valuable horse, kept, at l,‘)st(diHkcn oil’that chain. .Tames Harper sailed tw'o 
it was siiid, a capital table; and all this, ns it seemed, days ago from f’ortsmouth for Bombay. I sent her the 
’ dry his clever speculations in coin and Hour, for the news two hours since.’ 
ordinary business of tjic mil! was almost *entirely ‘IJa! Is that indeed so ?’cried Dauby, with an irre- 

negleoteil.’' He luul no I'hildren pf his ow n.,but he had pressihlo start of nlann. ‘Why, then- But no 

apparently taken, with niueh*eordiality, to his skep-son, matter : here, luckily, comes Mrs Arbuthnot her 
a fine lad, now about eighteen years of tige. I'lii-s son. All’s riglit! She will, I know, stand bail for me, 
greatly grieved the boy’s mother, wlqj dreaded above all and, if need be, acknowledge the genuineness of her 
things tliat her son should contract the evil, dissolute husband’s elieipu'.’ 

habits of his father-in-livv. J.,atterl 3 ', she had become The fellow's insolence was becoming unbearable, 
extremely' solicitous to procure tlu- lad a permanent and I was about to seize and thrust him forcibly 
situation abroad, and Ibis Mr Arbuthnot had lu-omised from the apartment, when tlie sound of wheels was | 
should be effected at the earliest o])portunity. , he.ard outside. ‘Hold! one moment,’ he cried with 

Thus stood affairs on the 1 (ith of October 1810. Mr fierce vehemence. ‘That is probahlj' the officers: 
Arbuthnot was teijiporarily absent in Ireland, where he I must bo brieV, then, and to the purpose. I’ra^', 
possessed large property, and was making personal in- madam, do not lease tlic room for your own sake: a.s 
quiries as to tlie extept of the potqto-rof, not long before Oor j’ou, young sir, 1 rniniiiniitl j-ou to remayi!’ 
announced. The morning's i)ost li.ait brought a letter ‘What! what does he mean?’ exclaimed Mrs 
io his wife, with the intelligeiiee thoi he sliould reach Arbuthnot hewilderedl.v, and at the same time clasping 
homo that very tn'cnlng; anil as the rectory w.is on llu* her sou—who gazed on Danhj’ with kindled e^'Os, and 
direct road to Elm I’ark, and her hnshand would bi- angry boyish defiance-tightly to her side. Did the 
Are to pull up there, Mrs Ailjiillmot came with her man's strange words give form and significance to some 
son to iiass the afternoon there, and in some slight dark, shadowy, indistinct doubt that had previously 
degree anticipate her liusband".'arrival. haunted her at times? I judged so. The. rector 

Almut three o’clock, a chief-clerk of one of tlie ajipeared slmilarl}’’ confused and shaken, and had 
Taunton banks rode uji in a gig to llie rectory, and sunk nerveless and terrified upon a sofa, 
asked to see tlie^Uev. Mr Townley, on pressing and ‘You guess dimlj', I see, at wlvat 1 have to saj',’ 
important Imsiiiess. He was u.shcred into the library, resumed Dauby w itli a maligmiiit sneer. ‘ Well, hear 
whore the ivctor and I were the moment rafher it, then, once for all, and then, if you will, give mo up 
busily engaged. The cleric saidhe had been to Elm to the officers. Some j’cars ago,’ he continued, coldly 
Park, hut not finding either Mr "vrhutlmot or liis ladj- and steadily—‘ some j'ears ago, a woman, a nurse, was 
there, he had tiumght® that perhaps the l!ev. Mr 1 placed in charge of two infant ehildreu, both boys : one 
Townley might he able to pronouiie^ upon the genu- of these was lier own ; tlie otlier was the sou of rich, 
ineness of a cheque for l..:i(M>, purporting to be drawn iiroud p.arents. The woman’s husband was a ga^', 
on tl» Taunton Bank by Mr Arbutlniot, luul wlfich joll^ fellow, who imieh preferred spending money to 
l")anhy the miller had obtained easli fur at Bath, lie eiiriiiiig it, and just then it happened that he was more 
further added, that the bank had refused iia^'inent, and than usually hard up. One afternoon, on visiting his 
detained tltf cheque, believing it to be a forgeiy. wife, wlio hail removed fo a distance, he found that the 

‘A forgery!’ exelaimed the rector, after merel,v lieh m.aii’s child had sickened of the small-pox, and 
glancing at the document. ‘No que.siion that it is, that there was no chance of its recovery. A letter 
and a ver^ clumsily executed one, too. Besides, .Mr containing tlie sad news was on a table, which he, the 
Arbuthnot IS not yet returned from Ireland.’ husband, took tlic liberty to open and read. After 

This was suffieient; and the messenger, witli many some retlrt-uion, suggested by what he had heard of the 
ajlblogies for his intrusion, uitlnlrew, and liastened back IfJy-inotfer’s state of mind, he recopied the letter, for 
to Taunton. We were still talking over this sad affair, the .sake of embodying in it a certain suggestion, 
although some hours had eliSised since tlie clerk’s That letter was duly iiostcd, and the next day brought 
« departure—in fact, candles had*lH“eii firought in,tand we the rich man almost in a state of distraction ; but his 
were every moment expecting Mr Arbuthnot—when tlie chief and mastering terror was lest the mother of the 
sound of a horse at a hasty gallop was he.ard approach- already dead infant should hear, in hOr then precarious 
ing, and presentlf^ the pale and haggard face of Diiiihy .state, df what had happeiiad. Tlie tidings, he was 
shot bj^ the window at which the rector and tuy-elf , sure, w'ould kill her: Seeing this, the cunning husband 
were standing. The gate-licll was rm^ almost iinme- of the nurje suggested that, for the present, his—the 
diatcly afterwards, and hut a brief interval jiasscd cunning one’s—child might be taken to the lady ns 
before‘Mr Dimby’was announced to be inA-aiting. her own, and that the truth could be revealed when 
The servant.had hardly gained the passage with leave .she was strong enough to bear it. The rich man fell 
to shew him in, when the impatient visitetr rusliwi into the artful trap, and that wliic^ tlio husband of the 
rudely into the room in a state of great, and it seemed nurse had speculate upon, came to pass even beyond 
angry excitement. hiirliopcs. The lady ^cw to idolise her fancied child— 

‘ What, the meaning of tiffs ill-mannered she has, fortunately, had no other—and now, I think, it 

intrusion ?.,’«kiinandcd the rector sternly. • would really kill her to part with him. The rich man 

the cheque I paid a*-ay at could not find it in his heart to und^ceiro his wilb— 
Bath to bo a fMirtyTanil the ollieers are, I am told, cverj year it became more difficult, mote impossible 
alrei^y at my Irocls, Mr Arbuthnot, unftrtnqately, is to do so ; and very generously, I must say, has he paid 
not at home, and I am come, therefore, to seek sliMter in purse for the forbearance of the jturse’s husband, 
with you.' • . Well now, then, to sum up: the nurse was Mrs Daub}'; 
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thf! rioli, weak husband, Mr Arbuthnot; the substituted sir, of tlio swiftly ajiprcjaehintf death of m;f cliild, and 
child, that handsome boy—« th.at yours had been carefully kept Iteyon'd tjjo reach 

A wild scream from JotI Arbutftidt broke the dread of cont.agion. The letter ^-ou received wtts written 
.silence which had necompanied this frightfui revelation, without my knowledge or consent. True it is that, 
echoed by a?i^goniald cry, half tendernes?, half rage, terrified bj my husband’.s threats, and hi some measure 
from "Iter husbaiKl, who had ciilefed the room uiiob- rc'coneiled to the wicked imposition by knowing that, 

servedf and now clasped her passionately in his arras, after all, the right child wouhf Ik* in his right place, I 

The carriage-wheels wo had hcanl were his. It was aftorw'ards lent myself to Dauby’s evil purpose.^. But 

long before 1 could recall wijh calmness tJk tumuli* I*chiefly feared for my son, whom fully believed he 

terror, and confusion of^th.at scene. Mr .m-buthnot w'ould not have scrujded to make away with in revenge 
strove to bear his wife from the .apartment, but* she for my e.vpoaing his iirhfi table fraud. I have sinned ; I' 
would not be forced away, and kept «mplarii^ with can hardly hope to be forgiven, but 1 have now told tlic • 
frenzied vehemence that Boljcrt—that her boy should sacred trutli.’ , • 

not be taken from her. All tjiis was nttered by the feiiontant woman, but 

‘I have no wish to (}o so—far from it,’ said Ih.mliy at the time it was alBiost ilholly nnheard by those 
with gleeful exultation. ‘Only folk must be reason- interested ni tin* stiflement. They only eonipiv- 

able, and not throatefi their friends with the liulks’- hradtsf that liny were saved—that the child was tlieirs 

‘Give him anything, anytliingl’ broke in the in very truth. Great, alnindaiit, hut for the moment, 
unhappy lady. ‘O llolx>rt! IlolH'rt!’ she added with hewildi'idng joy ! • Mr Arlmllinot—his beautiful young 
a renewed burst of hysterical grief, ‘ liow could you wife—her own true boy (liow could she for a moment 
! deceive me so ? ’ have doubted that lie was her own true hoy!—von 


‘I have been punished, Agnes,’ he answered in a 
husky, broken voice, ‘ for my well-intending Imt 
criminal weakness ; cruelly punished by the ever¬ 
present consciousness that this disaovery must one 
day or other bo surely' made. What do yon want ?' lie 
after awhile added with recovering firmness, .audressing: 
Danhy, • 

‘The acknowledgment of the little hit of ]ia|)er in 
dispute, of course; and s.iy a gen j one to tlie same 
nmonnt.’ * 

‘Yes, yes,’ e-vehiimed Mrs Arlmllinot, still wildly 
sobbing, and holding the terrified lioy strained in lier 
emlirtiee, as if slie feared ho might ho wreiiclied from 
lier by force. ‘ Anything—jiaj' him mij thing! ’ 

At this moment, elimiciiig to look toward.s the door 
of tlie apartment, I saw tliat it was partially opened, 
i and that Danby’s ■wife was listening tliere. What 
might that mean? But what of helpful meaniug in 
such a case could it liave ? 

‘ Be it so, love,’ said Mr Arbuthnot soothingly, 
‘ihmby, call to-Jnorrow at the I’ark. And now, 
1)' gone at price.’ 

‘ J was thinking,’resumed the r.ascal witli swelling 
ludacity, ‘that u'c might as well at tlie sinne time 
come to some pcnnaneiit arrangement uiion Iniiek and 
white. But newor mind: I can always put the screw' 
on ; unless, indeed, you get tired of the young gentle- 
in.an, and in tliat case, I doubt not, lie w ill prove a 

dutiful and affectionate son- Ah, devil ! What 

do you here? Begone, or I’ll murder you! Begone,do 
you hear ’? ’ 

His wife had entered, and silently confro*iled hii . 
‘Your threats, evil man,’ replied the womajs, quietly, 

‘ have no terrors for me now'. My sou is lieyond your 
rcacli. Oh,' Mrs Arbuthnot,’ she added, turning towards 
and addressing that lady, ‘ believe not ’- 

Her husband sprang at her with the bound of .a 

panther. ‘ Silence 1 Go home, or 1 ’ll strangle ’- 

Ills own utterance was arrested by tire fierce gr.tsp of 
Mr Arbuthnot, who seized him by the tliroat, and 
hurled him to the further end of the room. ‘ Speak 
on, woman; and quick! quick! What ’hiive you 
to say ?’ 

‘That your son, clearest lady,’ she answered, throw¬ 
ing herself at Mrs Arbutlmot’s feet, ‘ is as truly your 
own child as ever son horn of woman! ’ 

That shout of half-fearful triumph seems even rftw 
as I write to ring in my ears! I felt that the woman’s 
words were woi^s of truth, but I could not see dis¬ 
tinctly : ^he room whirled round, and the ligiits danced 
before tyy eyes, hut I could hear through all the chcijting 
epstasy 0 $ the mother^ and the fury of the bafified 
felon. ' . 

'The letter,’ continued Mrs Danhy, ‘which my 
Imsband found and opened, would have informed you, 


might read that tlionglit Ihrongli all her tears, thickly 
as they fell)—-the aged and half-stunaed rector, w'liilst 
y6t Mrs Danhy was sjieakiiig, were e.vclaiming, sobbing 
ill ('lu’li other’s arms, ay. and praising God too, with 
broken voices mid ineolierent worfls it may be, but 
ei'i‘l:iiiiiy willi fervent, jiious, grateful liearts. 

AVlien we liadaiimf to look allont n.s, it was •found 
that the felon had disappeared—escaped. It was well^ 
^leriiaps, that he li.ad ; belter, that he has not been 
lioanl of since. 


TIIK TAXES GN KNOWLEDGE. | 
To all appearance, (lie .abolition of the taxes on the 
spre.'id of knowledge through the press is only a matter 
of lime. Till' ]irineipal of the.se tanes i.s the Excise- • 
duly on paper, whi<*li, as we have repeatedly urged, 
acts most detriiiieiitafl^- on tlie issue of a clieap class of 
pnbliealious. Tlie dflty next in importance is that 
wliieli is cliarged on advortAoments. Our belief is, 
tliat a relief fronf tills taxation would he a prodigious 
advantage to all depavtiiieiits of trade and comiiicree, 
as well as to various social interests. ,^liat the iJ^ini of 
eighteeiipeiiee should be c'.xacted by' the state from 
every iier.son — a jioor houseinaiil, for example — on 
advertising for a situation, is. to say tlie least of it, 
inexpressibly shabby. The stamp-duty of one pc-miy 
on each newspiiper is reckoned to be tlie tlih'd of these 
'taxes on knowledge. Tliere can bo no doubt that this 
duty i.s a tax, as applied to tlioso newspapers which 
eireiilate in a locality w'itliout going tlirougli the post- 
ofllee; lint, as matters ^tand, we are inclined H) tliiiik 
that much tlie liiiiger proportion of newsp-apers, metro¬ 
politan* and provincial, aetiially are posted, cither by 
the publishers, or hy p.artics sending,their copies to be 
read at second-hiiiid. It is not quite clear that the 
,remission of the stanip-dujy would be an enti?e gain; 
for a postage oC a penny in sending to second, third, 
and fomtli readers—-eaeli fresh hand requiring to 
adliiliit a fresh postage label—might c^e to a very 
much mo«e severe tax than the existing stamp. Much, 
however, can be said on both sides; and we desire to 
let each party state its own case. 

The British Quarterly Review, in an able article oh the 
Newspaper Stafhp and its proposed abolition, argues 
for th5t measure on one parti»i*|^r ground—namely, 
its certain re|plt in allowing of the ’It'^tcnee of small 
local papers. The writer says: ‘Take the Leeds 
Merewn, the Manchester Guardian^ of* the Manchester 
Examiner, fpr oxamplc—all llrst-class papers, of the 





largest size allowed by law, and all giving four-page 
supplements ontie a week. ,4n spite of their immense 
size, there Is not one of tliese journals which can give 
a faitliftil weekly, record of all that is worthy of note in 
the forty or .fifty towns and villages by Which they arc 
surrounded, and through“whieh these papers circulate. 
An attempt, indeed, is made to give as many “ Tow^- 
Counoil Meetings,^ “ Board of Guardian Proceedings,” 
•“Temperance Demonstrations,”<md “Meetings ofEato- 
.payers” — with a due mixture of chan^-ringings, 

I friendly anniversaries, elections pf church - W'ardens, 
elections of town-coTlnciUors, electionsrof gnsrdians, 
offbnees, aoeidents, and crimes—can be crammed, by 
rapid abridgment, into a cortaiu number of c<Jnmns. 
But after all has been done in this way that the most 
skilftil and industrious editor, aided Vy the most inde¬ 
fatigable sub-editor, can accomplish, or tliat any 
reasonable newspaper reader in any of the smaller 
towns could possibly require, there still remains a 
great number of'cqually important events, which arc 
necessarily left unnoticed altogether by tlie miunmoth 
journal, for sheer vant of siiacc, or given in a form so 
much abridged as to render them of little or no viduo. 
Tlie people of Oldhare are perhaps wsyting with intense 
anxiety for a long and amusing account of the “ Kxtra- 
brdinary Scene’’mt the last meeting of tlie board otj, 
poor-law guardians; or those of .(Vsiiton are looking 
ftfward witli equal interest to Saturday’s paper, for a 
report of the animated debate in the town-conneil on the 
proposed increase of two policemen for tliut borough ; 
or perhaps the news-agents of Kochdale, in anticipation 
of a brisk demand, liave ordered twice the usu.al luiinhcr 
of papci'.s hccausa of a clmreh-rate contest, in which 
I the vicar has been beaten by an overwhelming majority. 
But the columns of the ManiJiA^tvr (Jvardian, thmigli 1 
nearly double what they were Vwenty years ago, are i 
not miule of India rubbet; and therefurc, miicli as the 
editor may wish to pive all due latitude to Ashton, 
Bolton, Bury, Middleton, Gldham, Boehdale, Stockport, 
or M'tgan news, he is generally forced, by the pressure 
of advertisements, or some other equally )iotent cause, 
to compress everything withui the narrowest limits. 
■Whatever interest a piece of district news may xiossess 
in its own locality, it must not be allowwl to encroach 
upon the sjiace belonging to “ the general feader,” who 
buys nine-tenths of every newspaper, and who does not 
care a farthing for Eoclidale or Ashton news, unless 
wTfen it happens to be a very borrid murder, or an 
excceditgly destruetivc lire. ^Wcrc the stamp-duty 
, uliolisbed, the large town papets wouki bo relieved from 
all the druilgcry and annoyance attendant upon this 
department of editorial •work. Thdre would »o longer 
be .any necessity ^r devoting six or eight closely-printed 
eolumnt of the paper to loe<sl news, which are not read, 
by one-twentieth part of tliose who pucchase it. Each 
small town in Lancasliire and Yorkshire, as well as 
elsewhere, wcAld have its penny or twopen^ news¬ 
paper, in which local news, lo^ politics, .and local 
talent, would liave lair playj while large papers, like 
the ManchesWr (iminiian or the Leed$ Mercury, woulil 
•bo greatly te^^ved by the change. ‘ They would be 
enabled tjo,;(^)8titute good readable mktter, Wterary or 
'*^WchtJ>Me is always abundance, for tho 
they are now ol^ged to give 
head of “ District News.” By this improve- 
in diaracter,,and by the reduction of price, in 
i" sndi papers as we have named, from Ijd. to 8Jd, their 


circulation would be greatly increased, in spite of the 
number of penny< ag^d twopjp^y papers wliich Would 
then supply the demand for news among that numerous 
portion of the w'orking-classes wli^ cam^^afiTord such' 
a luxury at present.^. ‘ * 

Such is a fair statement of certain advantages- to be 
derived frnp the aliolition of the penny stamp, and the 
^bstitutpn of the penny label.. The advocates of the 
stamp-duty allege that, whfie the foregoing line of 
argumofht mayjjc perfectly valid, something, on the 
contrary, is due to the aSlvantago of having Well-sup¬ 
ported metropolitan newsiiapers as centres of iniclli- 
gfenet?; These newspapers, say same of their publishers, 
are put to vast expense for early news, foreign and 
domestic; such nows they at present permit every one 
freely to copy ; but, if a host of small country papers 
are to spring tip. piracy of this kind will no longer ho 
tolerated. As newspax'crs go jirotty much on the prin¬ 
ciple of giving and taking in the way of intolligenee, 
any tendency to iirosccuto on tlie ground of piracy 
would, in all probability, soon cure itself; and, therefore, 
we would not Neatly rely on tliis as a reason for 
^maintaining an exeliisivcness in the business of nows- 
jiaper publication. A more serious argunjemt against 
the creation of a host of cheap local papers, is the pro¬ 
bable dissemination of mneh petty scandal, and matter 
of a partialljr libellous or offensive character; at the 
least, much had writing. Supposing, however, that 
tiien; is a chance of literature being thus to a certain 
extent rhderiorated, it will not do to oppose an improve¬ 
ment, if it be such, from fears of tills mature. Should 
tlip matter treated of in small local papers be sometimes 
of an objectionable character, the public taste will surely 
go far towards its correction; and why should not 
each provincial town have an opportunity of educating 
•a rittrs up to the proper degree of literary accomplish¬ 
ment‘r It is undeniable, that email towns stand in 
pressing need of local channels for advertisements, 
and here, we think, is their strongest ground. How 
much more important, in a toM'n of 5000 inhabitants, 
that th^* lirincipal mercer should have hb fresh 
arri\ al of goods advertised in a paper which circulates 
.500 copies in that town, than in .some county-towi 
journal whieh sends to it only some thirty or forty 
copies! A sale of growing crops must, in like manner, 
be much more elTectually advertised in a paper which 
circulates largely in a small district, than in one whieh 
is diffused siiarsely over a large one. All this, indeed, 
is amply proved tho tendency whieh has been shewn 
qf late >i’ars, in Scotland at least, to set up unstamped 
monthly local pajicrs containing advertisements, and 
by tlie comparative success whieli these journals have 
met with. 

Among the arguments for such arrangements as 
would promote the sale of newspapers, we see little or 
no streiis laid upon tho educational, -which to Us appears 
as the very strongest of all. The interest felt in the 
occurrcnct^ of tho passing day is one of the most vigor¬ 
ous of all intellectual appetences. Give a man ready 
access to a joUhial in wliieh this taste can be gratifieil, 
and his intellectual progress is certain. The utterly 
uneducated, seeing the pleasure which his. fellows 
derive from the paper; will desire to leam to read, that 
h^ay enjoy tho like pleasure. The man just able to 
read will be drawn on to reflect and judge, and in time 
he will desire intellectual food from books also. Tlie 
cheap newspaper thus becomes a mort powerftil instru¬ 
ment for nursing the popular mind; and, If wojionsider ' 
how essential It where tliero tere frfee in^tutions, 
that the bulk of the people should be enlightened, wo 
must see what a great public end is to be seryed by 
this simple means. A place in the apparatus Is, we 
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tliliik, riftUtly'claimoJ by the small local newspaper, as 
n kind of A B C, or Jint^form, wh«ro the young and 
untutored mind may be entered iVay of preparation 
. for higher Judies. I 

XIIE VEGETATION dh' EUEOPE. 

The publication of the volume, the titlu of which 
appears below,* is to be regarded as addition^ evident! 
that the tendency of Sticnco fn the iwesent dfy is 
towards wider and more comprehensive gcncral^ations. 
Many readers wlm may he more or less fumilTar witli 
certain species or even families of phuits, will hardly 
have prepared t}iemselj:e3 for a view of tlic pliytoI»ey t>f 
a (luarter of tlie glohe, such as is given in outline in 
the interesting work now before us. The subject is one 
that has been largiSly investigated within the past 
twenty years, as may he seen in the records of tlie 
British Association, in tlio transactions of learned 
.societies, and in the writings of uumeroua observers 
oil tlie eontinent. Attempt after attempt has been 
made to explain the causes of the variations and efiects 
of climate, their influence on vogetatien, tlie appearance 
of certain floras jp localities wliore tiicy might be least 
expected, and to separate the natural and regular frou? 
the accidental. Different couniries have b^en examined 
' and comp.ared with eacli otlier, and lony of t.ic differ- ' 
' cnees accounted for; and in Jir Ilenfrey's iolumo we 
have ail acceptable n^sunut of tlieae various researches. 

, It becomes necessary, first of all, to study tlie iiifln- 
i eiiccs-: whotlicr general or special—wliich aflfect tlie 
distrib’.iUon of vegetation ; to inquire into those freaks 
or aberrations of nature wliicli favour in one place tlie 
production of plants that will not grow in anoUier, 
under aiiparently similar circumstances; and why 
similar plants are found in places widely separated. 
Oranges will ripen on one side tlie Alps, but not on tlie 
ether; grapes scarcely come to perfection out of doors 
11 lilngland, while on tlie otlior side of tlie Cli.aniiel 
tlipy ripen by tliousands of acres; and several fruits 
which fail iu our nortlierii counties, are grotv* without 
difflculty in Denmark in the open air. Investigation 
soon shewed tliat temperature alone, mere licat 
and cold, rvas insullicient to account for the iiheno- 
mena; but that moisture and dryness, the prevalence 
of certain winds, the chemical and physical conditions 
of soil, and the constitution of tho plants themselves, 
would have to bo considered in a proper iwquiry i.do 
the subject. • "4 • 

Here we must notice a fact which has proved of 
essential service in the study of botanical gcograpliy— 
namely, the discovery ‘thattliere is some law presiding 
over the distribution of plants which causes the appear¬ 
ance of particular species arbitrarily—if we may so aay 
it—in particular places;’ from which, the conclusion' 
has been arrived at, ‘ that countries have txjpome popu-* 
lated with plants partly by the spreading of some special 
kinds from centres within those countries W'here tliey 
were originally exclusively created; and wliile tliese 
have spread outward into the neighbouring regions, 
colonists from like centres lying in the surroumMng 
countries have invaded and become intermingled with 
the indigenous inhabitants.’ 

Looking at the effect of olinqite On vegetation, we 
find that as we jproceed from tiw north towards tho 
south, the number and luxuriance of plants increase 

* Tbs Vegetation of Burope, Its Conditions and Causes. B; 
Arthur-Ilenfregr, F.ti.S. hondon: John Van Voorst. 18BS. 


in a remarkable degree, and tho same result is observ¬ 
able in altitude as in latit|{dc. ‘ Step by stop,’ writes 
Mr Heiifrey, ‘ as the land rises in any mountoiu region, 
the vegetation assumes, more and moix', a polar chatae- 
ter ; and in the mountains of tho tropics, a succession 
of stages has been distinguisRed, corresponding in the 
general pccaliarities of the plants wliich clothe them, to 
tracts extending horizontally, in sucKessiou, on the sea- 
Icvel, from tlie base these mountains to the frozeir 
regions within tlio arctic and antarctic circles. Increast;, 
of elevation is aceoi^ponied by an alteration of climate,, 
bringing withdt a set of conditions analogous to those 
prevailing at certain distances further from the sun. 
.^(fcen^iii^ tlie l\-akf of»Teneriffe, a scries of regions 
are .traversed, one above anutlicr, disiilaying with the 
apiiroaeh to the summit a continually closer approxi¬ 
mation in cliaractcr to the polar regions, till tin: 
traveller who left the palm,•the eaetus, and the thou- 
s.and varied forms of tropical vegetation at tho foot, 
llnds liiinself at last among tho stunted siirubs and 
scaly lidicns, the borderers wlio hold tho outposts on 
the limits of the eternal snow.’ 

It might he exjieeted tiiat placcs'on tlio same parallel 
of latitude would be equal in iemperature; ^ut on 
tracing out tho distribution of heat over the globe, and 
flaying it down in what are called tsothernml lines on ti 
map, most slriking deviations are found to exist, and 
the contour of tlie lines is unytliiiig but regular. T'ho 
line of greatest I'old, for example, whicli leaves tlie 
eastern coast of I^abrador at about tho C4tli degree 
of latitude, rises six degrees as it approaches Green¬ 
land, and strikes tlio coast of Lapland a little above 
the 70tli degree, or sixteen degreip nearer tlie pole 
tliau at its starting-point — tlius shewing that tlie 
northern iiarts of Earope liave a more guniul climate 
tliaii tliose of America. Tho lino then curves fifteen 
degrees to the south across Liberia, rises again on the 
western coast of America, and falls once more as it 
advances towards the east. Again, ‘ the isotherms of 
Canada pass through Iceland, across about tlic Tniddic 
of Norway and Sweden, St I'etersCurg and Kamts- 
chatka. Those of New York through the north of 
Ireland and JCngland, twelve degrees further north, 
North and Central Germmiy, and the Crimea. That 
which leaves the United States at nbont^36 degrees 
nortli latitude, crosses Soutliern Europe from the north 
of Spain to tlie Adriatic in a toleraldy straigiit line, 
some eight degrees furtlior north, and then falls sJClh 
again, where the influence of the north-e*t polar 
current is more frit, in*Greeco and Turkey.’ , 

But* altliough these are marked as lines of equal 
heat, it)* is only ili the average temperature that the 
equality consists; and it is clear thft a country with 
80 degrees of sunmicr lji,'at and 20 of win^r cold, 
would have a vjiry different climate from another with 
GO and 40 as tlio highest and lowest degrees of tempe¬ 
rature, althougli the mean of the two'w'ould be the 
same. And herein we have an explanation of what at 
first sight appear to be anomalies : we know, for 
instance, ‘ that plants will flourish perennially in tho 
British isles which arc killed by the frosts of winter in 
places l^ng cdhsidcrably to thie South upon the con¬ 
tinent ; thus the laurel, that bear j our winters steadily 
in Ireland the west of England,is only affected 
by very severe frosts in our eastern counties, is killed 
by the winters of Berlin, equally/atnl to tho myrtle, 
the fubhsia, ai|d a host of other shrubs wliich attain 
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canBukTublc age und size in the western i>ortiuns of 
the Britijsh isles. Again, Canada, which lies soutii of 
Paris, has'tlie climate of Dfcntheitn, in Norway; while 
at New York, lying in the latitude of Nnjdes, the 
flowers open sitimltaneously with tlioso of Upsala, in 
Sweden. Moreover, those very countries suflering so 
severe n winter’s cold, ’enjoy a summer’s heat far 
excctxling ours, since the snow lies for months on parts 
of Germany wliich yet receive sufficient heat in sumiuef' 
to ripen the grape and Indian corn.’ 

' The principal modifying causer .-ire winds and water. 
.Islands, and countries bordering on the ocean, have a 
.much more equable climate than those which lie in the 
interior of continents, fciid will have a greater ^weva- 
leuce of njoist soutli-westerlj'* winds. The average 
annual quantity of rain in tli^ Btitisli isl.'inds is from 
28 to 30 inches; on the continent., it is less; the Vail in 
'Holland is cstimalod at 20 inches, and in Denmark 
and North Germany, at 20 iitehes—«,he greatest fall 
occurring in summer and antunni. ns in England. 
Then with n-siiect to wiiaks, we find those from the 
west mo.st i)rev!ilent over what Mr llenfrey distinguishes 
ns the north Eusopean plain, ns is the case in our 
country. ‘ The west wind blows more frequently irt 
England than in Denmark, more there than in Knssia. 
'riie prodominimcc Is most marked in summer ; in the 
winter, the easterly winds are almost as frecpient ns 
the westerly upon thf continent, Vhich is not true of 
the British isles.’ Sometimes, however, the south- 
vfet.terly winds, w’iueh bring our genial Aiiril showers, 
continue to arrive with their watery burden until late 
iihthe summer, to the detriment or destruction of grain- 
crops ; and yet this same wind, losing it.s excessive 
moisture as it sweejis onward over the continent, 
is highly favourable fo the husbandman in Southern 
Ilus.siu. The years 181C and 1817 were ca.ses in point. 

The meteorology of Jlussia affords some striking 
contrasts: the yearly rain-fall in St Peter.sburg is 
21 inches, ‘and the westerly winds are most prevalent, 
although not to the same extent a»in Western linropi ; 
they are also i>redomiiuint in Moscow and Kasan. in 
the southern steppes, it .stated that the average of 
four years has given only (1 inches fall qf rain, occurring 
in 47 dajs of the year; but the irregularity is so great, 
that shigle years gave rdl, .‘I,'), 39, and 53 rainy days. 
In 18,32 -3, twenty months elapsed without rain, and 
in some years the quantity is only one-tenth of that 
which falls in wet jears. In the summer, there is no 
dew, und tlJb ground dries tiji and cracks, the plants 
withering up: 1841, not considered as a dry year, 
gave only 8^ inches of rain ; hut in 18.31, auie of the 
wettest, the*moisturc interfered with agriculture more 
than the drought does, saturating tlie soil, vihich rests 
on^ deep impermeable clayey formation.’ In April 
and May, when the snows melt, the steppe is a vast 
.sea‘of mtd, liable to be hardenqjJ by (H:casiunul frosts, 
,until, as the season advances,* myrkuls of erocuse.s, 
tuiixis, Sind hyaeiuths. cover the soil, which perliaps a 
few days later will be hidden by «iorth-casfc snow- 
storm.s, or drenched by gales from the north-west. No 
rain falh) for tw^ months aft^ the inhhlle of ,Iuiie, 
'the luxuriant herbage witlftrs more rapidly than it 
grew, and, except in a few spbts near the stn'ams, the 
stcpi)e hecoinea a black, arid waste. Yet in soiy.* parts 
of these region! the vegetation is extraordinary : ‘ the 
wormwoods and tliistles grow to a size unknown in 
the west of Europe; it is said lliat the thistle-bush, 
found where these abound, is tall enough to hide a 
Cossack horseman, 'The natives call,all these rank 
weeds, u.seless for pasture, luriun, and, witlwthc dry 
dung of the flocks, this constitutes all the fuek they 
po88es.s,; One curuiae plant of the thistle tribe lias 
attracted the of most travellers »- the wind- 

wltpli, ns it is called' by the German colonists, or 
a» tjie Russian name may la* trans- 
rpafed. It forms a large globular mas^ of light wiry 


I branches interlaced together, and in autumn decays 
ofiT at the root, ilic upper part drying up. It is 
I then at the mert^y^f the *antumn blast, and it is 
' s:iid that thousands may sometimes lie seen coursing 
I over the plmn, rolling, dancing, atid leaping over the 
sligiit inequalities, qften looking at a distance Ifke a 
I troop of wild ^liorscs. It is not uncommon for twenty 
or lliirty to^ Ixjcome entangled into a mass, and then- 
rqll away^s Mr Kohl sajs, “ like a huge giant in his 
seven-league boots.” .Thousn;;ds of them ore annually 
blowfi into the Black Sea, and here, once in contact 
with wf)tor, in can instant lose the fantastic grace 
belonging to their dry, unSnbstantial texture.’ 

Any one wlio has seen the feather-like seeds of 
tliislltw and dandelions floating ^bout in the air, will 
have little difficulty in coinprcncnding the etiToet of 
winds on the distribution of vegetation. Such seeds, 
as Mr llenfrey observes, miglit reiulily be carried across 
Europe by a powerful autumn gale, blowing steadily in 
on(> direction. In physiological language, they belong 
to the Xjioradir, not to the e.inhmir class, of which a 
remarkable instance is alforJed in the ffea-bane i^Eri- 
yeron vanademis), a plant wliirli, liav in.g I’onnd its w.iy 
to thi.s side the Atlantic only since the disct)vory of 
America, is now s common weed on the continent of 
Euroiie. Running streams and ocean currents also 
t’-an.sporl seeds from one locality to another. 'J'he gnlf- 
slreani, as is well known, earrie.s oecnsiunall^’ branches 
of trees to the north coast of Scotland and Norway; 
,,and ‘MrBrown found that six hundred plants collected 
:ihont the ri^’cr Zaire, in Africa, included thirteen 
; speeie.s, natives also of Guyana and Brazil. These 
I siieeies mostly occurred near the mouth of tlie Zaire, 

I and were of such kind as produced Iruits capable of 
resisting external ageneics for a long lime.’ Then, 
again, tlie agency of birds, of quadrupeds, and of man, in 
the distribution of seeds and plants, is too iin[>urtunt to 
Iw ov erlooked, as Sir Charles E,! ell has ably shewn in 
las Pi iiiiu'jde.i of Geology i and there is ‘ a eertuiu num¬ 
ber of plants wliich seem to accompany man wherever 
he giK'.s, and to flourish best in his vicinity. Tims, the 
docks, tlie goosefoqts, the nettle, the ctiickweed, mallows, 
and many other common weeds, seem to be universiil, 
though tmwelconie cuiiipanions to man—dogging his 
footsteps, aflurdiiig by their presor.ee, oven in now 
desert’-d Sistricts, an almost certain itidex of the former 
resilience of human beings on the spot.’ 

Erom an e.xamination of the causes affecting dkstri- 
Inition, Mr llenfrey passes to a survey of the charae- 
teristies of the eotmtries of Europe, from north to 
sontli—from the i>eniusuhi of Scandinavia to those of 
Spain, Italy, and Greece. 'The remarkable contrast is 
pointed oiil between the climate and cultivation of the I ■ 
east and west sides of the mountains of Sweden and 
Norway. * Barley ri|)cus as far ntirlh as the 70th 
degree, in latitudes whose mean temperature is below 
the freezing-point; while in Switzerland, corn ceases 
to ripen at 9 degrees above f he same point, and in the 
Xihiteaux of South America, at 22^ degrees—a fact whieli 
goes to sjiew, ‘ tliat tlie growth of grain is much more de- 
Jicndeut on the suiiiiner tenip(raturc tlian on the annmil 
TOcan. Tile long summer days of the jiolar regions afford 
a very brief^but a comiiarativcly exalted summer lieal.’ 

It is, however, only the barley which ventures so far 
north: the limit of rye is 67 degrees, of oats, 66 degrees, 
of wheat, 64 degrees, on the west side of tho jx^niii- 
suln, and from 1 to 2 degrees less on the oast. In 
Southern Norway, the sprucc-llr ceases to grow beyond 
the line of 2900 feet above the wa-level; while in 
Switzerland, it is commonly met with at tho height of 
6600 feet, and in some situations, 7000; shewing that 
tho ipfluences which 'afireet tlie growtii of grain do 
not similarly aftfcet that of trees—-proximity of the 
sea decreases the summer temperature. Again; ‘In 
Scandinavia tlie tree-limit is indicated by the bircli; 
in the Alps, by firs. The t wo lower mountain zones of 
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the Alps, the repons of the hcoch nnd the chestnut, do 
not in the Senndijjiyifln' nioniftains. (’ompared 
u itli the climate nnd tree-limits, Inc cultivation of com 
docs not ga so liigli in the Alps us it doe.'l tou'nrd the 
nortlj; for iiPceases^about with the l)eecli In the Alps, 
and grazing is the regular pursuitoin tlie region of firs ; 
while tn Scandinavia, thctiTOch only goes to hit degrees, 
and corn-culture to 70 degrees—that is, ai^ar ns the 
conifers. Com succeeds in 4lie Latter und^ a me.afi 
temperature below the fraezing-point, while in the^lps 
it censes at 41 degrees I'ahrcnlieit. The cause of this 
IS the hot though short sumnjpr of the florlh. 'Ime Al])s 
have maize and the vine, tvhich will not grow around 
the Scandinavian mountains; the meadows are tlirough- 
ont richer in tlio Alps* nnd grazing is tlieroforc^iiuSi 
more extensively pursued.’ 

The jxiculinrilies and eomparisons afforded l)y other 
countries, are not less interesting tlian llio^e we have 
selected, nnd V'c might nniltiidy instaiieea. if s])a(‘i‘ 
permitted. Enough, however, liave been adduced to 
sliew tliat the mode of aerounting for ditlereiices of 
vegetation is so far sati.sfactory, lliat it ajtpcars to he 
in perfect accordance witli discovcrahlc natural law.s; 
and it is no longer a surprise or mystery to find platits 
of Southern Russia nnd of Asia Minor^ni the liigli tahle- 
liuids of Spain; j)r that the effects of an unvarying 
temperature, as at Quito, in the table-laud of I’erii. arc*' 
to cause the culture of wlieat to cease ..t the mean 
lemjK'ratiire of Milan, .‘iiul woods to disappecr at (he 
)nean of JVnzanee. A few remail.s .cspciitii.f, our own i 
country is all that we can now find room fur. 

Including snow-falls, the nuinher of rainy da) s in 
TIuhlin in a year is 208, in Ijondon, 178, while in (’o|>cn- 
lirigen it is not more than 184. The nnmherof Jlritish 
plants indigenous or naturalised is from 1400 to l.‘>00, 
comprising mostly the vegetation of Central ICuro])e, 
but including s))eciniens from Seaiulinavia and the 
Pyrcnee.s. The liighest point at wliieh grain has Itcen 
known to grow', is ICOO feet iihovc tlie sca-Ievel, at 
the outlet of Jjoeh Collater, in the Highlands. In 
Hruniochtcr Puss, an elevation of l.'i.’lo feet, potatoes 
I m scarcely be raised; and from 1000 to 1200 feet is 
I’le more common limit of tlie cereal and tiie esculent. 
On this point a statement is made, wliich may be 
isefnl to cultivators in the hill listricts: i^ is, that 
•the common brake-fern (^Plcri.i di.stributed 

througliout Britain, is found to be limited by a line 
running nearly level with the limit of cultivation, and 
thus affords a test, when cultivation may 1x5 absent, 
wlicre nature dex's not deny it success. In one sheltered 
spot in tlie woods of Tocli-iia-gar, it was observed at 
11)00 feet; and in anollicr part of flfp same woods, 
at 1700 feet; but on the exposed nifvws it is v(.y 
seldom seen beyond 1200 feet, luiilcss iii ]iull|ws, or 
declivities fiicing tlie sun.’ 

In accounting for the varieties of plants in Britain, 
it is assumed tl>at, during the gl.aeial period, wdien the 
tops of our mountains were mere islands in a great sm, 
under wliich lay the greater part of inixlcrn Kurojx', I 
they were then peopled by^tlie arctic and alpine^pecie.s, 
w liich now inhabit them. Tlicn came an upiieaval; n* 
vast tract of land rose above the water, witliout any’ 
break, as at present between England and the continent; 
and at'tbia period ‘ there appears to have Ix-eii a migra¬ 
tion of Ixitli'plants and animals from oast to west, the 
desccndatits of wliicii still constitute the great body of 
the flora nnd fauna of the British lowlands.’ • Mean¬ 
time, tlio elevation of the former islands into mouiiAiin 
summits, placed them in a temperature suited to the 
porpetuatkni of their vegetation. Tlien, to account for 
the presence of a Spanish flora in the west of Ireland, a 
bold hypothesis, started by Professor Edward Forbes, 
is put forward—‘ that tho west of Ireland was geo¬ 
logically united with tho north of Spain;’ admitting 
which, tliero i» no diflaeulty in supposing the plants to 
have travelled along the intervening laud, which has 


snhsciiucutly disappeared, and tlmt, owing to climatic 
cliangcs, the hardier sort nf plants, sucli us jnxifrjiges 
and heaths, have alone survived. 


A HALF-PENNYWORTH Ob' NAVIGATION. 

* • 

Who’s for a elicap ride on what a jileasant writer calls 
the ‘silent highw'ny?’ — silent no longer, since tlio 
sfeamers have taken to plying abovtnllridge at a’charge 
which lues m.adc tlic surface of the Thames, wlicro it^ 
runs tlirongh lliohear^of London, populous with life, 
and noisy with tlie clash of pnildics nnd the rush oj* 
steam, to say notiiingof tlie incessant cliorus of captains, • 
engineJioys, atid gaiig\jay-myi--witli their ‘Ease her,’ 

‘ Stop licr,’ ‘ Back her,’ ‘ Turn ahead,’ ‘ Twrn astarn,' 
‘jljtoW', iiiariii, W’llli life Imndlc, lie alive,’ ‘ Heave aliead 
therv, will )ouV’ &c.. all the day long. * 

Come this way, my friend ; here we are opposite the 
Adelphi 'l’heatre,*nnil tlii.s is the man wlio used to be 
a black man, or else it’s aiiotlier, who does duty as 
talking finger-post, nnd shews yon. if you arc a stranger, 
how you are to get at tlie lialf-peiiny bo.at. tJomc, we 
iim.st (live down tliis narrow lane, paSt tlie ‘ Fox under 
tlie Hill,’a rather long and not very sightly, cleanly, 
sinootli, or fragrant thorouglifare;, and here, in this 
slied-looking office, you must pay ydiir lialf-peiiny, wliich 
guarantees yon a pas|agcall the way to I^ondon Bridge. 
L(H>k aliv('! :■ stfle money-taker ivconiniends—tHe Bfe, 
you sec, is already discharging lier living cargo, atij 
(Others arc hiirri ing on board. ’'I'lie, IxTat wont lose time 
111 turning round—slie goes backwards and forwnvrds as 
straight as a saw, iiinl carries a rudder at licr nose (bi 
well as one at lier tail. Never mind tlu'so jolting planks, 
you li.-n n’t time to tumble down—on with you! Tlint's 
it: liere, on tills floating-pier, niaiiufaetiired from old 
liarges, we may rest a moment, while tlie boat diseliarges 
her freight, and takes on hoard the return cargo. You 
see the laiiding-stage or pier is dividfd into two equal 
portions ; the people who are leaving the Ixiat liave not 
yet iiaid tlieir fare; Tliey will liave to disburse their 
coppers at tlie olHee Vliere we iiaid ours, there being 
but one paying-place for tlic tOi'O termini. j 

’’I'is ‘1 inollc) •comp.iiiy, you see, wliich conics and 
goes by tlic half-penny'IxMit. Here is a Temple barrister, 
with 1 is red-taped brief under ids arm, ami at liB heels 
folloAis n jilasterer. and a tiler’s laboiiwr w-itli a six-foot 
eliimiiey-pot upon liis sl'ouldevs. Tlierc gcxis a foreigner 
—foreigi'crs like to have things elieap—vjitli a bushy 
black beard and a jiale face, nionstached and whiskered 
to tlie eyes, and inifiiiig a \oIiime of smoke from liis 
invisible iiiflntli; and tliero i.s a washer-woman, with a 
liaskct of elotlies weigliing a liundn'dweigift. Yonder 
young fellow, witli tlie dripping sack on his back, is 
staggering under a load of oysters from Billiugsg^e, 
aiid lie lias got to wasli them nnd sell them fur three a 
penny, nnd see tlicm awallowed one at a timi, before 
ids woijk will be iloiie fill: the day—and Ixihind him is a • 
eoniciy lassie, witli a monster oil-glazed sarcopliagus- 
lookiug‘inillincr’8•basket, carrying liomc a couple of 
bonnets to a customer. !^‘e! there ia lame Jack, who 
sweeps thc,erossing in the borough, lollowed by a lady 
ivitli her ‘ six years’ darliifl'' of a pigmy size,’ whom she 
calls ‘ Little Fojips,’ bolh hurrying liomc to dinner 
after a ^londtig's sliopping. AH tlioso, i^d a hundred 
otliiTS of equally varii'd dcseriptioii, go off on tho 
landing-stage, wlience they will have to pay their 
olxilus to the Cliaron of the Thames ere tliey arc swal¬ 
lowed up in the living tide that rolls along the Strand 
from morn to night. 

Now', IP we n»can to go, wc had better get on board, 
for in smother minute the deck will be covered, and we 
shall not And room to stand. That’s right; make sure 
of a seat while you may I How th’ey tsi'arm on board, 
and wiiat a choice sample they present of the mixed 
multitude of London! Tlie deck»is*HteralIy jammed 
with 8very vjyiety of the iiedcstrian population— 
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reil-brcastctl soldiers from the barracks, glazed-hattcd 
policemeo from the station Irish lalmurers and their 
wives, cr^hid-boys with iffltes and packages, orange- 
girls with empty baskets, working-men out for a 
mouthfhlof air, hnd idle boys out for a ‘spree’—men 
with burdens to carry, and men,with hardly a rag to 
cover them; unctuous JeVs, jabbering Erenehmen, and 
drowsy-looking Germans—on they flock, squeezing 
through the gangr^y, or clambering over the bnlwarkt, 
while the little vessel rolls and lurches till the water 
laves the planks on which you sfiiud. In three minutes 
•from her arrival she has discharged her old cargo, and 
'is crammed to overflowing with 9 new one. ‘Back, 
there: overloaded alr^j'’!’ r^irs the Mptain, ‘Let 
go; turn ahead ; go on 1 —and nz! away wc go, leaving 
full lialf of the intending voyggefe to wait fdr tlm next 
boat, M’hich, however, will not be long in coming. 

‘ Bless me, how we roll about ft'on: side to side! ’ 
says an anxious old lady. ‘Is aiijihiug the matter 
with the boat, that it wabbles so ?’ 

‘ Only a little krank, mSrm ; it’s all right,' says tlie 
person addressed. 

‘It’s all right,*of course,’ says another, glancing .nl 
the nervous lady, ‘ whether wc goes up or whether ■jAj 
goes down, so ion^ as we gets along. TJie Cncket 
Slowed herself up, afid the Ant got tired on it, and laid 
down to rest liersclf at the bottom t’other day. IIow- 
aseverj a' steamer n^vcr blows Vj) nor g()cs to the 

S Dttom but once, and, please God, ’t aint goin’ to be 
lis time.’ * < 

While tlu: old lady, unsatisfied witli this genuine 
specimen of tJoekney pliilosophy, is vowing that if she 
once gels safe on shore, she will never again set foot in 
a half-penny boat, wc arc already at Waterloo Bridge. 
l)uck goes the funnel, and wc dart under the noble 
arch, and catch a passing vnew of iSomerset Housi*. 
'J'lie liandsonie structure runs .away hi our rear; the 
Chinese Junk, with its tawdry fl.'igs, scuttles after it; 
we catch a momentary glimpse of Temple Gardens, 
lying in tlie sunlight, wiiere halT-n-dozcii children ai\‘ 
playing on the grass; tlicn coiiAs Wliitefriars, the old 
Alsaliu, the sanctuary gif blackguard rullianisin in 
bygone times; then tlierc is a smell of gas, aud a vision 
of enormous gasometers; and tlien down goes (lie 
funnel again, aud Blaekfriars Bridge jumps over us. 
On we go, now at the top of our speed, past the dingy 
brick wiirelioiiscs that lie under tiic shadow of Ht I’anl’s, 
whoso blaej; dome looks down ujHjn us as we send 
along. Then tsouthwark Bridge, with its Cyclopean 
masses of gloomy metal, disdains to return the slightest 
rosponso to the fussy splashing we make, ^is we shoot 
impudentlj^ through. Then conic more wharfs and 
warehouses, as wo glide past, while our pace slimkens, 
and we stop gently within a stone’s-throw of Loudon 
Bridge, at Dyers’ Hall, whore- we are bundled out of 
the boal; with as little cereino»y as we were bundled 
in, and with as little, indecil, Ss It has ever been the 
custom to use since ceremony was invented—which, in 
matters of business, is a very usclcsS thing. • 

And now, my friend, you have accomplished a half¬ 
penny roya^} and without being a conjurpr, you can 
see how it is that this cliJhp navigation is so much' 
ciieoxu-aged. In the first place, it is'ciibnper than shoe- 
leather, leaving fatigue out of the question; ij^saves a 
gixid two miles of walking, and that is no trifle, especially 
under a heavy burden, or in slippery wcatlie*. In the 
second place, it may be said to be often cheaper than 
dirt, seeing tVmt the soil and injury to clothing wliicli it 
saves by avoiding a two miles’ scamper through the 
muddy ways, would damage the purse «f a dicent man 
more than would the cost of several journeys.i These 
are considerations which the humbler classes appreciate, 
and tliercfoto /il 6 y nock to the clicap boats, and spend 
their hall^co to save their 'pence and thejr time. 
This'latter consMci^tioii of time-saving it is that brings 
another class of customers to the boatq. In order that 
/ 


it niay be remunerative to the prcgectors, cveiy passage 
must be made with a regular and.undcviating rapidity ; 
and this vejy neoeSsHy beco^ii^ in its'turn a source of 
profit, because it is a recommmdation to a hotter class 
of business* men and oommerciolaagentaf'^to whom a 
saving of time is da^y a matter of the utmost in 1 ^>ort- 
auco. Hence tlig motley mixture of ail ranks andmrdcrs 
tliat crowd the deck. 

, Besidea^tiese lialf-pcnny boats, there are others which 
run at double and quadruple fares; but they wirry a 
diifefent class of passengers, and run greater distances, 
stopx>inf^' at inteiiuedialo stations. They are all remu¬ 
nerative speculations; an*d they may be said to have 
created the traflic by which they thrive. They have 
(ktiven the watermen’s wherries pff the river almost as 
cffeetnally as the railways have driven the stage-coaches 
fi'om the road; hut, like them, they have multiplied the 
l)ttssengprs by tlie thousand, and have awakened the 
imblic to a new sense of the value of the river as a 
means of transit from place to place. .The demand for 
safe, cheap, and speedy conveyance to and from all 
parts of the river between London Bridge and Battersea, 
and beyond, is becoming daily more urgent; and we 
licnr that it will shortly ho mot by the 'launcliiug of 
a licet of steain gondolas constructed on an improved 
principle, combining accommodation for enlarged 
smimhers, witli appliances calculated \o insure at once 
security and speed. < 


A L01*DUN NEWSPAi’EU IN Idf..', 

I\ a recent number of tliis Journal (14th I’ehruary), 
some xiartieulars were giien relating to a newsjiaper of 
a Inmdred years ago; and the contrast—suftitaently 
strong—was sliowii Iietween tJio infant press of tliat 
time aud its dcvelopixl form in our own. We proiiose 
now to make research a century earlier, and to shew in 
wliat condition the ‘ fourth estate of tlie realm ’appeared 
in the early part of Charles II.’s reign. Surely tiiat 
great iioxvcr was then in its very infancy and weakness; 
.and if the subject entered into our plan, it would be 
liolh instructive aud entertaining to trace its growth 
in this country from tlie small beginning now be-tbro ns. 

Wo Inivo on our tahlo some numbers of the London 
(tiizriti: gf l(iti7 to l(i81; and, so far as we know, this 
newi-paiior was the only source of information to the 
lieojile of public and passing events. In the Venetian 
territory, tliat republic issued its gazette so early as 
153(>. In the days of our own Civil Wars, when matters 
of tlie last importance were continually arising, the 
English newspaper commenced, each party having one 
such organ. Under Cromweil, a more regular journal 
was published in 1(J63; but it was not until Queen 
June’s Jjpign that the Daily Courant appeared each 
morning,* and i)ioiiccred that enormous power of our 
own day which disseminates perhaiis 80,000,000 news- 
paiHirs annually throughout the country. 

1 1 would be curious to compare the Lonihn Gnzoltn 
of 16C7 with the Timea of 1852. In form, it is slightly 
larger t^ian one leaf of this Journal; but in type, aud in 
appearance, it is quite equal to the newspapers of a 
hundred years later. It is published ‘ by authority,’ and 
contains pftliy paragraphs, void of detail and without 
comment, under the headings of the different places 
wlienco the new-s is brought—the first and the last 
paragraphs being devoted to ‘home news,’ the latter 
dating usually from Wbitolialh and supplying the place 
of *the Court Circular. The first number was jiroltobly 
issued shortly after the Bestoration, as our earliest date 
is No. 236, from Tlmrsday, 17th Eeteuary, to Monday, 
20 th February 1667. We purpose making some extracts 
from thew veramous records as they arise; and first, let 
us view in familiar guise a histonbtd character, better 
known to us beading cliarges of cttvaJry at Naieby— 
a daring cavalier, a vahant soldier; tiiough sow we see 
him en d€skabiUe, and only as Prince Rupert, who, poor 
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ROiitlt'iiiun, Ii:i8 lost Ills pet do^ ! ‘ Lost,’ siiys the adver-'' 
tisL'inont — ‘lost ou Fridjy last, altout uoon, a lijtht 
fallow-colored greyliou/ld, with aSsoVo under her jow, 
and a scar m her side; whoever shall give lotice of her 
at I’rinco Rupert’s Apartments in Wlutehall, shall bo 
V. cll'S'ewardeil for their pains.’ SL'he next month, 'wc 
find the prince assisting*at a launch. ‘This day (3 
hliircli), was happily launched at Deptford-m presence 
of his majesty, liis Ifoyal Higjmcss J’rince iSjpcrt, and 
m.iuy persons of the couct, a very large and well-built 
ship, which is to carry IOC great guns, and is liKc to 
prove a ship of great Ibrco and excelleat sovvidk, called 
C/uir/cs the ijecond.’ 

A little later, we find an account of the >isit of 
‘ Madam,’ Duchess of t)rlcnns, and sister to t'hartes h[. 
Her ivcciition, her return, and her death, follow quickly 
one upon another; so sudden, indeed, was her decease, 
tli.rt licr death was not, says history, without suspicion 
of poison. ‘ Dovnn, Afai/ 21,1G70.—The lo ins., about 
fi in tlie morning, arrived here Her Royal llighiies.s the 
Duchess of Orleans, attended, among other persons of 
quality, by the Marcshal de I’lcssis Traslin; her brother, 
Risliop of Toumay; Madam de I’lessis, the mareshal's 
son's lady; and the Counte.s8 of Grammont; having the 
day before, nt about the s.amc hour, ottdmrked vvilliliiT 
train upon the meu-of-war an<l several yachts under 
the command of the Earl of Sandwich, vice-admiral oik 
England, &k. 

‘The same evening, the court was enlcrtaii.ed uith 
a comedy, acted by his Royal 11'' ’ csscs ^ervauts, who 
attend here for their diver.ston.’ 

• yesterday was acted, by the said servants, another 
comedy, in the midst whereof Madam and the rest of 
the lailies were entertained with an e.vcellejit ban(|uel.’ 

Ill the notice of 5th June, Madam einharked on her 
return to Eraiice. On the 20th, she and the duke 
arrive at Paris ; and on the 25th go to ‘ St Clou.’ Tlic 
following is fltc official notice of her death:— 

‘ WiiiTEiiAi.!..—Tliis day arrived an expre...s tVoiii 
?dr Montague, Ilis Majesty’s .amhassader at Paris, uith 
Ihe sad news of the death of Madam, Mis Majesty’s 
only bister, to the enflnite grief and alilietion of their 
-Miijcstj s’ and Royal Highnesses, as welt for the greatness 
of this loss as for the suddenness of it. She dyed at 
St Clou about 4 of the clock on Mnnday mori^ng, of .a 
sudden and violent distemper, which li.ad seized her at 
.5 of the evening heforo, and was by lier physician 
taken for a kind of bilious colie.’ 

Confining ourselves to home news, there appears an 
edict from Whitehall, commanding the, Duke of York’s 
(James 11.) absence. ‘ Wiuteii.u.l, 3 Afur. 1G78.—Ilis 
Majesty, having tlimight fit to command the Duke to 
absent himself, his Royal Highness and th« Duc' ^ss 
took leave of their majestys, and qmbnrked tliiamornii.^', 
intending to pass into Holland.’ But three years after¬ 
wards, he must have stood better with the city, for in 
1081 w'C find the lord mayor and court of aldermen 
oflering a reward of L.500 for the discovery of <iie 
person who offered an indignity to the picture of his 
Royal Highness in the Gjiildhall, to shew th«r deep 
resentment at that ‘insolent and villainous act.’ 

’Tlie many alltisions to Al^rines and pirates ox all 
kinds, and the audacity which seems to marie their 
acts, are good evidence of the inefficient state of our 
navy in King Charles’s reign. Witness the folhnving 
£'.xtract. ‘Lyme, April 21, 1079.—Yesterday, a small 
vessel eallod tlic William and Sarah, hound for Holland 
from Morlaix, put in here to avoid txvo Turks men*bf- 
war, as he very much suspects them to be, because he 
saw tliciu chose a small vessel!, who likewise escaped 
them. It is reported that some of these pyrats have 
been as high as tl»e Isle of Wigfit, and that Sir Robert 
Kolmtson met with five <rf them, whom ho chased into 
Brest.’ There are many ocoounts of the pirates of Sally 
(Salee), and an account of an engagement with one of 
them by aii old collier, ctdlcd the Lisborne Merchant, on 


her X'oyagc from London to Lisbon. I'he xlesxu'iption 
is almost as formidable a^ Ealstaff's with h^ men of 
buckram, and xx'O should have liked a littKfconfirma- 
toi’y evidence beyond the narrator’s. All our naval 
feelings of British supremacy on the’ water would be 
gratified by the gollayt conduct of onr trading xmptain. 

‘He hud the fortune,’ thc'aeeount declares, ‘to bo 
sot upon by the admiral of the Argur, of fiO guns, and 
Ills consort of 40 gnus, the former gvith 700 mhn, and 
the latter with 500 men. The admiral immediatxdy 
hoarded the i)oor merefiant, wdio had only 25 men anJ 
10 guns, clapping on as •many men as they thoughtr 
siiflicieiit to have «musten;d her. But the English* 
eutert:yned them witli^o miicl^courage, that they in 
little lime cleared the Slip, forcing all the Turks over- 
Ijjgard^wifti little lo&a?he;#des that of the master of the 
one sx'.vBian, a young man vi'ho was knockt on 
the^cad.’ The Turk repealed his attack, and boarded 
the merx'hant; tfic ‘ dispute’ coiiliimcs for about three 
glasses—the admiral assaults them the third time, but 
his men are so terrifix'd, flint only ‘ seaven ’ tiurst 
advi'iitiire on hoaril, whereof si.v were killed, and the 
other taJcx'ii prisoner. ‘This done. Hie Turks left lifer 
to jiursiie her course, wearing very eminent marks of 
that encounter.’ 

We are at a loss what to make* of tills report from 
Dublin; hut iierhaps souii' more leiiriu'd authority can 
ex]ilaiii it: ' JJi%llii,*Api il Kli’j. — 'I'his mornlugtlic 
Lprd Lieutenant signed a warrant for the pardon ijf 
iLawry, a SeoleU man, iiiiiiiatcr in ifie, comity of Eer- 
maiaigli, and his five servants, for killing five notori¬ 
ous Tories in tliat eounlrey, wounding two others *>0 
death, as ia heliexed, and takidiig the eighth. The 
p.nrson killed tlirec of them with Ins own Iniiid ; and 
while another of the Torix'S was going to draw tli/ 
trigger of Ids gun lo shoot him, his baud was cut yfi' 
by one of the p:irson’s servants.’ Hen-, again, is a 
singular iinuouncement to he imhlislil'd ‘ by authority.’ 
‘A warm icport laiviiig been sjircJ about of some 
unusual elleets of wiMieraft in the jirovinco of Dalei- 
eurly, near the best topper-mines in Suedclaild, it is 
said sever.'d persons are smit to make an enquiry in to 
the matter of f.iet, with power to proceed to the punish¬ 
ment of such persons as shall he found guilty.’ In 
another mnnhor, tliero has been an inquii’y among the 
Jews in Gx'nnanj', who were supiiosq^tohave sacrificed 
young children in their em-eiiioiiies. 

The slow growth of the iiew.spaper presg from tlie.se 
times is very romarkalile. liven so late as sixty years 
since, a London pajier was a vi’ry meagre and timid 
ulfair. Befiiro us lies a copy of tlie Timcfi of 1707, 
insiguifleant in size and appearance. The Small modi¬ 
cum of ni'ws is entirely foreign: no hrilli.int leaders, 
models of conipo.sition—no fearh'ss eorreetion of almsx', 
or withering sarcasm of folly. The parliamentary 
debates are merely nlhjdcd to ns with permisSon, and 
the simple propositions said to he advanced and* 
seconded, disputed and amended. How strange is tlie 
comparlKtiii suggoMed with the present aspect of the 
Times, or indeexl any of the London diudics ! We live in 
an ago of wyjn(k;r.s, .and not the least oAhose is the wcll- 
w ritten, ivell-fllled, and ci^acious-minded newspapers. 


A SCENE IN BOSTON. 

A eolii’red girl, eighteen years of age, a few years .ago 
escaped from slavery in the South. 'Through scenes of 
adventure and iieril, almost more strange than fiction 
can oreat^ she found her way to Boston. She obtained 
einplnyme'nt, sefined friends, and became a consistent 
raenibxA’ of the Mctliodist church. Slio hecanio interested 
in a very worthy young man of her own complexion, who 
was a itiemhA' of the same church. ISiey were soon 
married. Their home, though liuinble, was the abode 
Of pifety and contentment. Indnstidous; temperate, and 
frugal, all their yants were supplied. Scx'cn years passed 
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iiB-ay. They had two little boys, one six, and the other 
four jeai's of a(fe. TheRe^ chUdrei), the Rtnis of a fi-ee 
fatlier, but "of a mother who liad been a slave, by the laws 
of the Southern States were doomed to their mother's 
fiite. These Itohton boys, born beneath the shadow of 
Fanouil Hall, the sons of a free,citizen of Boston, and 
educated in the Boston free Seliools, were, by the com¬ 
promises of the constitution, admitted to be slaves, the 
property of a South Carolinian planter. The Bostfn 
father had no rig’lA to his o«n sons. Tlic law, however, 
had long been considered a deal-letter. This was not 
1^0 continue. The Fugitive Slave Law was enacted. It 
’ivvived the hopes of the slave-owners. A young, healthy, 
energetic mother, with two fine boys, wiyi a rich prize. 
She would make an exeelV-nt inflher. Good lueii began 
to say: must «iiforce this Jaw: it is ..one of the 

compromises of the coiistitiifioii.’ Cliristian nruistors 
beg.an to preach: ‘ The voice of law is the voice of God. 
There is no higli<T role of duty.’ A^^inay he supposed, 
the poor woman was panie-strieken. Her friends gathered 
around her, and trembled, for In-r. Her busliaiid was 
absent from home, a seaman on board one of the Liver¬ 
pool packets. She was afraid to go out of doors, lest 
some one from the South .should sec lier, and recognise 
her. One day, .as slie was going to the groeory for some 
provisions, Ixw quiek anxious eye caught a gliini>se of a 
man prowling around, wiiom .she immediately reeogiii.sed 
as from the vichiity of lier tdd liome of slavery. Almost 
fainting with terror, slic hastened ‘honi,, and taking her 
two children hy tin* hand, tied to the house of a friend. 
Mic and her tnobhliiig children were hi<l in the g:vTret. 
In less than an hour after lier escape, tlie olhccr, witli a 
Ygit, e;inie for her arrest. It w:>s a dark and stormy d;iy. 
The rain, freezing as it fell, swept in tioods tliroiigli the 
streets of Boston. Nigiit e:uiie, cold, lil:iek, and teni])0s- 
tnous. At midnight, lier fi'ieiids took her in a hack, and 
ronveyed her, witli her ehildreii, to tlie house of her pastor. 
Hence, after an Imur of weeping, for the voice of pray rv had 
passed away info * the sublimity of unntterahle angmsli, 
they conveyed this mother and her children to one of 
the Cunard steamers, which foryuiatelv was to sail ftn 
Halitax tlie next day. Tlioy took them in the gloom of 
midnight, tlirough I lie tempest - sw opt streets, lest the 
slavc-huutcr sliould meet Aiein. Her hretliren and sisters 
of the flmrch raisc'l a little money ^'roni their si anty 
means to pay her passage, and to save her, for a few days, 
ft'om i;tarving, after her first aiTival in the cold land of 
strangciw. Her hiisiiand soon retnriH'd to Boston, to 
find his home desolate, liis wife and eliildreii exiles in 
a foreign lipul. These facts need no word-painting.— 
liurriifs JJond of BroUicrhimd. 
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IIV MRS XKW'TO.X t rObI.AM). 

I llKAll Deeeiiiber's biting Idast, 

*■ I see the slijipery )i!iil-(Iyo|is tall— 

Tliat shot whieli frost-.spiStes laughing east 
III Homo great Arctic arsenai; '■ 

I lean my cheek against the jiat.'-. 

But start away, it is so chill, 

Jiiid almost pity tree .'iiid plain 
For hearing Wintci'’ibload of ill. 

* 

Tlie sotiihrc sky hangs dark and low, ^ 
It loSks a couch wlieiv mists are Ixini— 

.\ throne whence they hi clusters flow, t 
Or by the tempt*st's wrath are tom. 

I tnni me to the cliainher's Heart, 

Low pulsing like a vague desire. 

And strike an eiion iiloek ai>art, %, 

Till up there springs a Tongue of Fire I ^ 

It bath^jovra] roaring tone, o 
Like one rebuking half in jest— 

Yet ah! there could be shewii 

The w isdom that it hath cx-prest— • 


z 


Or sinking to a lambent glow. 

Its arched and silent^.ruveni seems 
A magic glass %hcrcon'to shew, 

A^d shape anew, oar broken dreams! 

R 

I VOW the Fieiy Tongue hath caught 
Quaint, echoes of the passing time; 
Tliir- lauglis it at my idle thought. 

My longing fiir a-feiix?r clime: 

‘ So—so you'd Kko somosoutliem shore. 
To gather flowers the winter through, 
!.,s if thciir were on earth no more 
Fur liusy Iiuinan liaiids to do! 


‘ And guard your Own!—tn tliis, oh mark 
lligli duly and the world's far fate; 

Thou art poor deluged Europe's Ai’k, 

Her fortiineR on Thy Safety wait; 

And—coucliiiig lion at lier feet— 

III :iil lier matron graces drest, 

Let fre-e Britiiniiiii smiling greet 
Her radiant Daughter ol' the 'West! 

‘ Tlie broad Atlantic flows between, 

But love can liridge the ends of earth ; 

Of ail tlie lands my race liave seen. 

These two the rest arc more than wi i tli; 

Tsot for their skies, or fruits, or gold. 

But for tlieir sturdy growth of Man, 

M ho ilalks eieet, and will not hold 
His life beneath a tyrant's ban. 

‘ Yet do not eiirl your lips with .scorn 
That otliei'S are not gix'at as y e; 

Your fatlu'rs fought ere ye were liorii, 

And died that thus it now .siiould be! 

1 tell ye, spirits walk unseen, 

Execiiting by the soul's strong sight; 

H.inipdeii .and Wasliiiigtoii, I ween, 
tre leaders yet in Freedom's figlit I’ 


It ceased; hut oh, Its words of fire 

Had droiipeil upon my Is'ortlinian's hcait, 
IfOImked a iiiomeiit's vain desire, 

.Viid'.slain it like a Iniiitcr’s dart; 

Oil, welcome now tlie slijipery liai), 

.\nd woleome winter’s biting lilast. 

Ye braced our sires; they still jirovail 
Who triuiniihed through the stormy pa.,t. 

Aiid as beside the ruddy blaze 
We muse or talk of mighty tilings, 

In' .-larioii tone due little jdirasc 

Still through the heart’s deep echoes rings; 

■ Our llearths-^our Homes—beyond comjiarol’ 
Those elntniicd circles whence there rise 
The steadfast souls that do and dare, 

^ And shajio a Nation's destinies I 

There, pile the fagots high—aslant— 

Avni let them crackle out tlieir hymn ; 

There is no logic—tliat I gr.'iiit— 

In wilful words of woman's whim: 

And yet I feel the links that glide 
Twix't Fmglish Hearths and Liberty, 

„ And track how Wc—our truest priilc— 

First sheUered Her Dh iiiity I 
— Ladies’ Companion, 
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TIIEREFOEE AND BECAUSE. 

A DiSTiNGUisuED gcnferal-officcr being a})poiute(l to a 
command in which ho would l)e called on to discharge 
judicial as well as military duties, expressed to l^ord 
Mansfield his apprehensions, tliat he would c.xecute Ids 
office but ill in the former resjxjct, aiuUthat his inexi)e- 
rieiice and ignorance of technical jurisprudence would 
proven serious iniiK?dimcnt to his efficient iidrtdnistra- 
tion of justidb. ‘ Make your mind perfeelly easy,’ said 
tlic groat Judge; ‘trust to your native good lense in 
forniiug your opinion.s, but beware of attempting to 
slate the grounds of your judgments. Tlie judgment 
will probably bo right—the, argument infallibly wrong.’ 

This is a common case, especially with iwaetical men, 
who randy liave eitlicr leisure or ineliiiation to recall 
tiie workings of tlieir own minds, or oh.serve tlie nilcJ- 
ieetual process by wliieh tliey haCe Is'en ccaidueted to 
any conclusion. By wliat tlie.y arc prone to consider 
iLs a kind of instinct—if by cliancc they arc jihiloso- 
phers, and deliglit in what old Wil.s<)n, the essayist, 
calls ‘inkhorn terms," they designate it ‘intuition’— 
lliey arrive at a truth, but have no recollection what¬ 
ever of the road they travelled to rciudi it, and arc able 
neither to retrace their own steps nor indijinle to 
another the way they came. The poet, in describing 
and contrasting the intellectual characteristics of tlie 
two sexes, attributes to the softer somctldng of this 
instinct as a distinguishing mental peculiarity^ and 
seems to consider it as somewhat analogous in ils con¬ 
stitution to those animal senses by’ means of wliieli tlie 
mind l)ccomcs cognisant of external objects,* of thi''” 
existence, their qualities, and tligir Rdatious.| In lii^ 
\ icw, the reasoning process is vitally and essentially 
distinct, as it is exercised by men and by women— 

‘ Her rapid mind decides wiiile his debates; 

She feeU a trutli which he but calculates.’ 

s 

And certainly this is a veiy pretty, very poetical, and 
very convenient way of accounting for a plienonion'm 
tliat, if e.xaminod with common care, suggo^s a solu¬ 
tion more accurate ami complete, if not exactly so 
eomplimentary.. In sober trutli, a positive incapacity 
clearly to point out the precise manner in which a 
conviction hag been fomod, is one of tlie commonest f/t 
logical deficiencies, wid no more to lie ascribed exelu- 
sively to the softer sex, than it is an attribute of 
intellectual excellency in cither. 

When, in Euripides’s beautiftil lihiy, the untranslat¬ 
able llippoljfttut, Hitedra’s nurse is made to conclude that 
certain won she retes to cAunot be otherwise than lax 
in thrir morals, because they have finisheti tiio roofs of 
their houses in a very imperfect manner, lier reasoning 


faicB 


is iii(Shsequentiul |!iiough ; but not more so than that 
of tlie renowned French chancellor, Michael L’Hopital, 
who, when employed in negoiinting a treaty between 
Cliarle.s I.V. and our Elizabeth, insisteil on the iveii- 
known line of tlie Latin poet— , 

‘ Et poiiitus tuto divisos ofbc Britannos/ 

as a ren.ioii that Calais Mlioiild uot •bo returned to tlie 
•Englisli. 'J'lie conuecjfiou betwtn'p tlio premises and 
tlie eoiKdusioii wa% not more real in one ease tliaii in 
the other. A learned member of tlie, medical profes-* 
sfioii, in an elaborate work on the elimutc and the 
people of Malta, enjoins on tlie invalid a participatiuts 
in the amusements of elieerful .society ; and the pro¬ 
priety'of his iiijunetion few will tie disposed to dispute: 
they may well, liowever, marvel at the rnison he as.signs 
for such scnsilile advice—that, so fur as invalids are 
eoneeriied, society’ has a direct tonr^’iiey to iiromoto 
cutaneous iicrspiratioii! 

Cardinal de Betz ser 4 rely I'l'prehends the historians 
of ins time for their pedanlie nffeetatiou of e.xplaiu- 
ing and accounting for everyseveut tliey record—the 
moth es that actuated this statoamaii, the reasons which 
prompted that policy, tlie wliereforc it was this enter¬ 
prise miscarried, or tliat undertaking brought ito a 
successliil issue. It «ould not be dWcult to furnish 
a lengthy catalogue of the blunders historical writers 
have perpetrated tliroiigli tlieir overweening addiction 
to tills folly. Lot two instances here suffice: When 
tlie Roman (jhiircli. about tlic middle of tlic cleventli 
eoiitiiiy, was endeavouring to insure the c^'libaey of 
its priestliood, the married clergy, who braved its cen¬ 
sures and eontennied its autliority’, became known ■«8 
Nkolaitfs; wliich name, grave writers assure ^s, was 
given tliein in conseqnHiee of the active share Pope 
Nieholai* II. had taken in puiiisliing their contumacy 
.mil effiicdug their ^suppression. Tlie notion that any 
sect or class of redigionists should have Iwrowcd its 
•ii.inie from that of its most zealous opponent ant\ indc- 
fatigalilc perseciitor, is wiWthy only of tliose. critics, 
so severely repr^liendol liy’ Quintilian, who professed 
to diseovi#: the etymon of tlie Latin ijord lucus, a 
grove, in ‘tlio substantive lux, light; and vinfficated 
the derlvafiou on tlie groiuid, tlmt in groves darkness 
usually prevailed. The familiar expression of lucus a 
lion Inreiido, owes its birth to this striking manifestation 
of critical mgoeij^. 

Again: a certain portion of the eastern and soutlicrn 
coast of England was, in early times, denominated ‘ tlie 
Saxon Shore’-s-Littus Soxonicum—and \<%s, during-tbe 
days of Roman supremacy, under tlie government of a 
j militaryjeourt enjoying the appellative of Cotnai IMtoris 
I SuxonicL Acutq historical critics inform us, lihat this 
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tract was so denominated in conseqnence of Its 'being 
open to^Kje aggressions ofCho Saxons; that, in short, it 
received its name from its occasional invaders, and not 
from its permar^nt inhabitants. The absurdity of this 
explanation is the greater, inasmuch as, on the other side 
of the Channel, there was a largo district bearing pre¬ 
cisely the same name, and settled entirely by adventures, 
Saxon in birth 0# by descent. This, one would liave 
"thought, would have suggcstedCo our English antiqua- 
-ries a more probable explanation of the name than that 
they adopted. The people of Genoa Iiave, or had, in 
speaking, a peculiar wqy of tjipping dr cutting short 
their syllables. Their Italian ha^ never beeij considered 
pure. •You must not go to •njaritime towns foD purity 
of language, especially to such as have been loTig and 
extensively engaged in commercial' pursuits. Labat, 
however, gives a special and peculiar reason for tlic 
fashion of mutilated speech in wliich, he declares, the 
Genoese' indulge telling us tlicy call their superb city 
Gena, and not Genoa. He refers tlieir ‘chopping’ pro¬ 
nunciation to their habitual economy—an economy 
distinctlytraceabh^ to their mercantile liabits. ‘Telle 
est leur Economic,’ be says, ‘ils rognent tout jusqii'aux, 
paroles.’ • ’ * 

The old English law-writer, Bracton, desiring to 
account for the’’ancient doctrine of Englisli law, thai 
inheritances shall lineally descend, and never lineally 
ascend, finds a reason iii the fact, that a bowl ijoing 
traudled,rans dowaaliill and never up a hill; and Little¬ 
ton, the first great writer on Englisli real property-law, 
traces the origin of tlie phrase ‘hotchpot’—a familiar 
legal terra—to the arcliaic denomination of a pudding, iii 
our English ton'^uc. ‘It seemeth,’he says, “tliat this 
word, hotchpot, is in’English a pudding; for in tliis 
pudding is not commonly puf one tiling alone, and 
therefore it behovetli, ip tliis ca'o, to put tlie lands 
■ given in frank-marriage,’ &.c. Erasmus used to say of 
lawyers, that of ignorant people, tliey were tlie most 
learq^d. Questionless they are not always sound logi¬ 
cians. ‘When the clown in Hamlet disserts so learnedly 
on ‘ crowner’s quest-law,’ he is only parodying, and that 
closely, a scarcely less ludicrous judgment wliich liad 
actually been pronounced, not long before, in the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. Dr Clarke, the travqller, tells an 
amusing story to the purpose. According to him, tlic 
Turkish lawyers recognise as an offence what they style 
‘iomicide by an intermediate cause’—an instance of 
which offence our traveller details in these words ' ‘ A 
young*jnan, desperately in low* with a girl of Stanchio 
—the ancient Cos, the birthplace 5f Hippucrutes and 
Apelles, the lovely isle renowned /or its lettuces and 
turpentine—eagerly sought to marry her. But his 
proposals were Rejected. In consequence, he destroyed 
himself by poison. The Turkish police ‘arrested the 
father of the obdurate fiiiryj and tried* him for culpable 
homicide. “^If the accused,” they argued, wit^bccuming 
gravity, “had ifot liad a daughter, the deceased lyould 
not have fallen in love; consequently, he would not have 
be6n disappointed; consequently, he would not have 
died! but he (the accused) had a daughter, and the 
deceased had fallen in love,” &c. &e* Ui«n all tliese 
coettato he was called upon to pay the price of'tlie young 
man’s this, being eighty piastres, was acL-ord- 

, ing^''Wlien tlie amiable asrd genUe John 
EvByilJ was in^tbe Netherlands, a woman was pointed 
gjal to him wlfo h#d had twenty-five husbands, and was 
a»’idow:; ‘yet it could not betproved,’he says. 


/ hat ‘ she had made any of her husbands away, 
though the ausp^^ had brought her several times 
to troublA’ However, the Dutch logicians made no 
difficulty d? the matter; and argipng, from'the number 
of the woman’s husbsada, that 'she could not be jvholly 
innocent of their death, prohibited her firom marrying 
again—which,, her nddlctioii to matrimonv being con¬ 
sidered, y is perhaps, of all the ‘trottlwea’ she had' 
■audergolte, by no mcan«>the least. 

Tlie logical faculty, which'Uot only consists with the 
poetical, but is invariably and necessarily associated 
with ifr, whenefer the latter exists in an advanced stage 
of development, is in no writer more conspicuous as 
an intellectual characteristic than in Schiller. In this 
4‘espect lie is not excelled even by Wordsworth himself; 
but Homer soinctimca snoozes, and Schiller’s reasoning 
is not always consequential: as, for instance, when he 
denies two compositions of Ovid—the IVistia and A’r 
7’o/ifo—to he genuine poetry, on the ground that they 
were the results not of inspiration, but of necessity; just 
as if poetry were not a thing to be judged of by itself; 
and as if one could not determine whether it were pre¬ 
sent or absent in a composition, without knowing to 
•wh.at influences the author was subjected at the time 
the eompositionVas pi'wluixfd! 

Rousseau, in one of his moods of biljous cynicism, falls 
foul of human reason aJtogetlier. No man despised it 
more ra action ; no one could more consistently decry 
it in speculation. In his opinion, the. exercise of flic 
reasoning gowers is absolutely sinful— Fhonm'' qui 
raisoHne, est rhoiiime qvi pt’ehe. Franklin, on the other 
liaiui, in a familiar tone of playful banter, vindicates its 
utility, alleging tlmt it is mightily ‘convenient to be a 
rational auimul, who knows how to find or invent a 
plausible pretext for whatever it has an inclination to 
flo.’ Examples of tills convenience abound. 3be Bar¬ 
bary .Tews were rich and industrious, and, accordingly, 
their wealth provoke the cupidity of the indolbnt and 
avaricious Mussulmans. These latter, whenever a long 
droiiglil had destroyed vegetation, and the strenuous 
prayers offered up in the mosques liad proved unavail¬ 
ing for its removal, were accustomed to argue— and a 
niiglity convenient argument it was—that it was the 
foul breath of tlie .Tews that had offendeirHeaven, and 
reiidi-rail the pious petitions of the fiuthfiil of none 
effeet. 'Hie remedy for the drought, then, who could 
doubt ? The true believers drove the Jews out of their 
cities, and quietly confiscated their goods. Dryden, 
anxious to congratulate Charles IL ou lua ‘hai>py 
restoration,’ amidst a thousand fulaomo compliments— 
all tending to shew tliat that prince was the author of 
blessings, not only to his own kingdoms, hut to universal 
humanity—declares, that it was to Chiles, and to him 
only, Sjjain was indebted for her magnificent colonial 
possessions in either hemisphere. Addressing the 
sovereign, his words are— 

‘ Spain to your gift alone her Indies owes, 

For what the powerful takes not, he bestows.' 

A coirvcnient fashion of reasoning truly: as convenient 
every whit as that of Daniel Bitrgess, a witty Presby¬ 
terian minister, devoted to the House of Brunswick 
and the principles of the Revolution, who was wont to 
aflSrm, as the reason the descendants of Jacob were 
called Israelites, and did not receive the original name 
of their progenitor, that Heaven was unwilling they 

S ould bear a name ia dveryway so odious as that of 
cobitos. 

Once more: it appears from Dr Tschudi's valuable I 
and interesting work on South America, tliat in Peru 
rice is cheap, and servants both laasy and dirty. Now, 
the servants in Lima bate a theory about rice. They 
consider it possesses certain qualities ant^mUtic to 
water, so that, after eating, to towfil water would be 
seriously injurious to health; and thus does their fre- 
.quept consumption of rice supply them with i most 
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convenient rcoBonorexcueefor their, habitual abstinenedk 
from an operation they ^i^test—th|t Tof waahing their 
hands. 

Verily, they are mighty fine and conven.%nt words, 
THERF^osE and eecaose. ^ 

so be prepared. 1 leave it all on your shonlderp, noble 
sir, for I must keep clear ofiiim.’ r 

‘ Is he, then, so entirely changed ?’ exdaimk Talma, 
quickening bis pace. ‘ Poor exile 1 unhappy genius 1 
torn from thy native soil, to languish and die 1 ’ 

The visitors soon rtnehed ti>e large, though some¬ 
what dilapidated mansion of the celebrated artist; and 
after they had been reconnoitred through a .small 
grftting by an old female servant, they were ushered 
into a rather gloomy {^artment, presenting *a singu-• 
hir discrepancy between its antique decorations and 
modern furniture. *1 

The illustrious rtcile came qut of an adjoining ' 
apartuieht in his dressiiut-gowu, and advanced towards 
them with j.i quick ygt almost majestic stop, though 
hjllK^bnti was slightly .brtit, apparently by age. To 
Talma's great surprise, David received him most cor¬ 
dially, even tlirowing away his usually inseparable 
conipaiiii^n, a long pipe, to grasp both liis hands. 
‘AVeleome, welcome, my old.friend!’ ho said; ‘you 
could not have come at a better time. I have not for 
many a da,y felt so happy, and the fijght of you is a 
great addition.’ And the old painter kept rubbing his 
liands, a token witli Iiiin of exuberant satisfaction. 

Talma looked at Lesec as muett- as to say: ‘ The 
devil is not quite so black as he is painted;’ wliile 
\he worthy collec^r only shrugged liis shoulders, and 
lifted liis eyebrows in pantomimic expression of his 
iiialiility to comproliend such a suddeii eliangc in the* 
ittniosphorc. 

‘ You must promise to come and dine with me to.* 
morrow,' continued tlie painter, accompanying his 
invitation with a smile, or rather a grm, for David’s 
face was very much disfigured by a wen on his cheek, 
whicli also, by causing a twitcliing of the jaw, rendered 
his articulation indistinct. 

‘ To my great regret, I am obliged* to decline yopr 
invitation, my de.-ir friend,' said Talma. ‘ This is my 
last night here, and 1 nqjst set off for Paris to-morrow.’ 

‘ Ret off to-morrow! 

‘ Positively. Michelet and pumas have the whole 
management on their sliouldcrs, and are pressing my 
return; and Lcni^vcier is only waiting for me to read 
to us a sort of Richard ihe Third.' 

‘Nevertheless, you dine with me -ip-morTow. ‘One 
day longer will not matter to them,*8nd is a great 
matter to me. I suspect Lcmercicr’s Richard ihe Third 
is cold enough to keep a little longer. 1 am ft) have my 
friend Girodet witli me; so dine with us you must. It 
will make xa^ grow young .again, man, and bring back 
the h:tppy meetings at Moliker’s, near the gate of the 
Louvre.’ 

The illustrious exile .accompanied this sentence wUh 
another of his grim smiles. The actor was dee^ 
moved by it, for in that bitter amilo he read isow the 
artist pined for bjp codj^try. ‘ I will stay with you, 

I will slay with you, dear David 1 ’ now eagerly cried ' 
Talma. ‘For your,sake, I will desert my post, and 
steal <a tfoliday ftom my Paris friends; but it can 
(• ily be on condition that yon, too, w®! make a little 
sacrifice for*me, and com^this evening to see mein 
Leonidas.’ , 

‘Well, I don’t care if 1 do,’ answered the painter, 
•whom tliflt sight of one friend, and the e)%iectatiioa of 
seeing another, had mtule quite a different being .-firom 
the David of the morning. ‘ Here goes for Xieonidas; 
but, remember, I give you fair war^g—*1 sbidl go to 
sleep. I have scarcely ever been in a theatre that I 
did not talu a soflnd nap.* 

‘But when iSdma plays, plaudits will keep you 
awake, Si. David,’ said tte courtly M. Lesec; and this 
seasonable cowUment obt^ned for iiim a smile, and 
an invitation fiJr the next day, so fiatterin^fo his vanity 
that, even.-at tlib' risk of compromising, himself vvith 
the Prinqe of Orange, he unliesitatinfly accepted. 

That evening, jpetween six and seven o’clocH^he old 

• • 

DAVID’S LAST PICTDR^^ 

Tub whole population of the geod city of Brussels waef 
in a state of excitements Talnid, tlie great Frcifich 
tragedian, was that evening to close his engagement by 
appearing in his favourite character of'Leonidsw; and 
from an early hour in the morning, the doors of the 
theatre wore beset with waiting crowds, cxtcndiiyr to 
the very end of the large sguaiu in which it stood. 
was evident that the building, spacious as it was, could 
not contain one-half of the eager expectants already 
assembled, and yet every moment brought a fresh 
accession to tlie number destined to be disappointed. 
Tlie hero of this ovAion, and the object of all this 
unusual excitement to the worthy and naturally i»hlcg- 
matic beer-drinkers of old Brabant, was standing near 
a window in the White Cross Hotel, engaged most 
prosaically in shaving himself; and, from time to time, 
casting on the crowd, to whidi he wal the magnet of 
attraction, tlie cateless glance of a monarch become 
from babit almost insensible to tlie loyal enthusiasm of 
his subjects.* 

‘ So he will not come?’ said the t'-agedian tt an old 
friend wliu was with liim. ‘He 1- a cyniual .ddlbol; 
and yet, I assure you, my dear M. Lcsee, that J had 
Ijtonidas got up expressly for him, tliinking to tickle 
Ids old republican fancies, for to my mind it is as stupid 
a play as Germameus, though I contrive to produce an 
efibet with some of its high-sounding patriotic passages; 
and I tliought the wortliy David would have recognised 
his own, picture vivified. But ho will not come: lie 
positively refused, you tell me. I might have known 
it. Age, exile, the memory of the past—all this has 
cut him up terribly: ho is the David of the Consulate 
no longer.’ 

■ 1 am just come from him,’ answered Collector J.csec: 

‘ ho received me almost as Ilermioue receives Orestes 
in the fourtli act of Andromache. To say the least of 
it, he was somewhat tart. “ I nevei go to tlie tkeatre,” 
he answered abmptly. “ Tell my friend Talma, that 1 
tlumk him for his kindness; but 1 always go to bed at 
nine I should bo very glad if be would eome, before 
he left Brussels, and liavc a tankard and a smoke 
with me." ’ . 

‘ I see,’ said Talma with a half-ironical smile, ‘ ho is 
turned quite Flemish. Poor fellow! to what has he 
come?—to smoking tobacco, and losing all faifli in aru. 
Persecution does more liarm tlian*the guillotiii|,’ addeifc 
the tragedian in a tone of bitterness. ‘There is a 
living death. David’s exile has deprived us of many a 
chef-({wuvre. I can forgive the Kestoration for sur¬ 
rounding itself with nobodies, but it need not banish 
our men of talent: they are not to be found now-a-days 
in every corner. But enough. Another word, alid we 
should be talking politics.’ 

Leonidas finish^ shaving like any other *nan; and 
then turned suddenly to his Mend: ‘I bet you ten 
napoleons,’ said Ite, ‘ that David would liave come to 
the play had I gone myself to him with the invitation! 

I intended it^ but 1 had not time; these rehearsals kill 
me—I might as well be a galley-slave. However,^ 
have about three-quartos of an hour to myself now, 
and I will go board the old Boman in his stronghold. 
What say you to goMig witih mps ? ’ 

It would htfvo been, di%ailt to name a place to which 
M. ,Lcsec would not have gone, to liave the honour of 
being seen arm-in-am wi^ the grant Talma; and 
in another half hour tirey were on-tlieir way across the 
Place de la Moanaie into the Bue Pierre Plate. 

‘ Now.&r a sttoml’ saidLesec. ‘We are in for it: 
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Erenclupaiijter, a Baron of the Empire, entered the 
theatre fh4\iU dregs, and math a new red ribbon in his 
button-hole; but, as if shrinking from notice, lie took 
his seat at the bock of the stage-box', reserved for him 
bj’ his friend Talma, with M. lycsec by liis side, prouder, 
more elated, more frizslcd and bbfrillod, than if he had 
been appointed first-commissioner of finance. But 
notwithstanding all the care of the modest artist^to 
preserve his inco{i;nito, it was soon whispered tlirough 
■ the theatre that he vns one the audience; and it 
was not long before he was ixiiiited out, when instantly 
'*the whole house stood up respectfully, and repented 
cheers echoed from pit to vnultdd rojf. The prince 
himself wps among the first td'ofter this tribute to the 
illustrious exile, who, confused,,agitated, and scarcely 
able tti restrain his tears, boWed to tbe audience rather 
awkwardly, as he whispered to M. Lcsee: ‘ .So, then, I 
am still remembered. I thought no one at Brussels 
cared wliethcr I was dead or alive.’ ^ 

Soon Talma appeared as Leonidas; and in his turn en¬ 
grossed every eye, every thought of that vast assembly. 
A triple round of applause liailed every speech uttered 
by the generous Spartan. Tlic p.iinter of the Sabines, 
of Brutus, of the Horatii. of the Coronation, seemed to 
hoed neither tlier, noisy acclamations nor the deep 
silence that succeeded each other. Miiti', motionless,^ 
transfixed, lie hcardoot the plaudits; it was not Talma 
he saw, not Talma he was listening to. He was at 
'Tliermopylse, bj* tlio side of Leonidas lihnself; ready 
to die with him and his three liuiidred heroes. Nevtfi- 
«*iad he been so deeply moved. He hail talked of sleep, 
but he was as much alive, as eager, as iiuiniated, as if 
ho were an actual sliarcr in the heroic devotedness 
that was the subject of the drama. Tor some ipouients 
after the curtain fell, he secmwl eipially ahsorlied; 
it was not till he was out of the theatre, and in tlie. 


street, that lie recovered sufflciently to speak; and 
then it was only to repeat every five minutes: ‘ Wliat 
a noble talent it is! WliaJ. a power lie has had 
over me' ’ , ■ 

A night of tranijuil slpej), and dreams of bright liapiiy 
days, closed an evening of such agreeable excitement 
to the poor exile ; and so cheering vVas its etteet upon 
him, that he was up the next morning before day, and 
his md servant, to her surprise, saw her usually gloomy 
and taciturn master looking almost gay while charging 
her to liave breakfast ready, and to he sure that dinner 
was in efery way befitting tlie lionoured gnc8t.s lie 
expected. 

* And are you going out, sir. and,, .so early ? ’ 
exclaimed, the old woman ; now. for the first time, 
perceiving that licr master had his hat on and his 
cane in his hand. 

‘ Yes, Dame Eebecca,’ answered David, as he gained 
the oufer gate. ‘ I have grown a great boy, and may 
he trusted to go alone.’ ^ 

‘ But it is scarcely daylight yet. None of tlie shops 
are open.’ ^ 

‘ I do not want to make any purchases.’ 

‘ Then, wberfr in tlie world can you he going, sir, at 
this hour?’ ,, < 

‘Sacre bleu I’ returned-tlie painter, losing all pa¬ 
tience: ‘could you not guess, you old fool, that l am 
going as fitr as the Flanders-gate to me^t my old 
friend Girodet ? ’ - ' 

‘O that, indeed! But are you sure ho'will come 
j that way? And did he tell you the exact time?’ 

* What matter, you old torment? Suppose I have to 
; ■Jrait a tew minutes for hiip, 1 can walk uii,.and down, 

' and it irfil be exercise for me, which, you know, Dr 

Fanchet has desired me to take. Go alon^in, and 
don’t let tiie^iiner be spoiled.’ And the old man went 
on his wfty^with an almost elastic ste’^i. Once mote 
I was he young^faj^ happy. Was he not soon to sec the 
I ^WPd dearer to •Mm .than Ml tiio world? ^But his 
had made Mm anticipate ^y two hours tlie 


dsual time for the arrival of the diligence, and he was 
not-made aware of^is misisalculation till after he had 
been a good While pacing up and doivn the suburb 
leading to Hie Flanders-gate. Tlje constani companion 
alike of his studio and his exile, his pipe, lie had left 
behind him, foriottPn in his, iiUrry ; so that lie,had no 
resource but tb continue his solitary walk, the current 
of his lin^y thoughts flowing on, meanwhile, uiiintcr- 
fiipted, Mvo by an occff9ional greeting from labourers 
goipg to their work, or the *country women liastening, 
as much ns tlnfr Flemish embonpoint would allow, to the 
city iitarkets. *’When sawntering about alone, especially 
when waiting, we, like children, moke the most of every¬ 
thing that can while away tho time, or give even the 
seniblanec of being occupied : S flower-ixit in a window, 
a parrot in a cage, nay, even an insect flying past, is an 
absolute gain to us. David felt it quite a fortunate 
chance when lie suddenly caught sight of a sign-painter 
carrying on his work in the open ^r. 'rhongli evidently 
more of a whilewasher than a painler, yet, from the 
top of his luilder, he was flourishing ills brush in a 
masterly style, and at times pausing and conteiiiplatiug 
his work with as much complacency as Gros could have 
done liis wonderful cupola of Saintc-Geiievifcve. 

The painter of Napoleon passed the self-satisfied 
dauber twice, not without some admiring glances at 
the way in which he was plastering the background 
of his laiidscapo with indigo, liy way of making a 
sky. At top of tile sign, now nearly finished, w.as 
traced, in large charaeters, ‘Break of Day;’ a precau¬ 
tion a.s indispensable to point out the artist’s design, 
as the inscription. ‘Dutch and Flemish Beer,’ was to 
annouiiee the articles dealt in by the owner of tho 
tioiisi' upon which this masterpiece was to figure. 

‘ Here’s a pretty fellow!’ said the artist to himself; 
‘ with as inueli knowledge of perspective as a cart¬ 
horse ; and yet, 1 doubt not, tliinking himself a second 
Rubens. He brushes .way as if he were ptfiishing a 
pair of hoots. And what matter? 'Why should ho 
not enjoy himself in his own way ? ’ But when he 
passed the ladder for the third time, and saw a fresh 
l.ayer of indigo putting over the first, his patience eould 
hold out no longer, and lie exclaimed, without stopping 
or even looking at the ofl’ender: ‘ I’herc is too much 
1 blur ! ’ » 

‘Lh! Do you want anything, sir?’said the sign- 
painter ; but he n ho had ventured the criticism was 
already at a distance. 

Again, David passed by. Another glnnee at the 
‘ Break of Day,’ and anotlier exclamation‘ Too much 
blue, you blockhead!’ The insulted plasterer turned 
round to reconnoitre the sjieaker, and as if concluding, 
from Ml' appearance, tliat lie could be no very great 
f»omioi8?eur, he quietly set to work again, slirugging 
his shoulders in wonder how it could possibly be any 
business of his whether tlie sky was red, green, or blue. 
For the fourth time the unknown lounger repeated his 
unwelcome criticism; ‘ Too mnch blue 1 ’ 

'The Brussels Wouvermans coloured, but said, in tlie 
subdiled tone of a man -wishing to conceal anger he 
c.annot help feeling: ‘ The gentleman, may not be a-vrare 
that I anupainting a sky.’ By tMs time he had come 
down from the ladder, and was standing surveying his 
work with one eye closed, and at tljo proper distance 
from it to judge of its efi^t; and his look of evident 
exultation shewed that nothing could be more ill-timed 
tfian any depreciation of his labours. 

‘ It is because I suppose you do want to paint a sky, 
that for tliat very reason I ■wished to give you this little 
piece of advice, and to tell you tliat there is too much 
blue in it.’ ' • 

‘ And pray, Mr Amateur, when wan tliero ever a sky 
seen without biuo?* 

‘I am no amateur; but I tell you oneo more, that 
the^e is too much blue. And now do as you like; and 
if you do not think you have enough, yoU can put more.’ 
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* This is entirely too had! ’ cried the now exasperate 

sign-painter. ‘ You aro#M old foc^ ind know nothing 
of painting. I should like to see you niako a sky 
without blue.’ , * 

‘ I fjo not say 1 aro a good hand at a sky ; but if I 
di<l se^ about it, there should be n« blife.’ 

‘ A pretty job it would Be ! ’ 

* It would look like something, at all evcll^.’ 

‘That is as much as to say mine Is like nothing 

at all,’ • ■ • 

‘ No indeed, for it is very like a dish of spinach, and 
very like a vile daub, or liko^nything ?lse you^lcase.’ 

‘ A dish of spinach ! a vile daub ! ’ cried the artist of 
Brabant in a rage. ‘ 1, the pupil of Ruysdaol—I, ^)urth 
cousin to Gerard Dow > and you pretend to know 11101 % 
of my art than I do—an art I have practised with such 
credit at Antwerp, Louvain, and Liege! A dish of 
spinach, indeed! ’ And by this time the fury of the 
insulted painter had increased to such a degree, that 
he seized David by the arm, and shaking him violently, 
added: ‘ Do yon know, you old dotard, that my cha¬ 
racter has been long estnblisheil ? I have a red horse 
at Mechlin, a stag at Namur, and a Charlemagne at 
Aix-la-Chapelle, that no one. lias ever seen witliout 
atlmiring! ’ ' 

‘ Tins is beyond all patience,’ said David; and sud¬ 
denly extricating himself from the man’s grasj), and'' 
snatching Mis palette from him, he was rp the ladder 
in an instant, shouting: ‘Wait awhile, and you sliall 
have yourself to admire, w'itli yoi,.^ .jol's jgitc and your 
a8.s‘s ears!’ 

‘ Stop, stop, yon villain! ’ roared the luckless artist, 
pale with eonsternatioii. ‘ My splendid .sign ! A 
painting worth thirty-five franca!' I am ruined mid 
undone ! ’ And he continued shaking the ladder, and 
pouring out a torrent of abuse upon D.avid. who, caring 
neither for the reproaches of his victim, nor for the 
crowd that the sudden clamour had attracted, wont on 
l^tileesly effacing the ‘ Break of Day,’ and luiiigliiig in 
one confused mass sky and sun. and trees and figures ; 
or what was intended, at least, lo represent them. 
And now—not less rapid in creating than in destroying 
--and -witli the lightest possible toucli of his brusli, tlie 
new sign-p.aintcr sketched and fiiiisiicd, with magic 
rapidity, a sky with tlie gray tint.s of early dawn, and 
a group of three men, glass in liaiid, w.Ttching the rising 
sun; one of tliese figures being a striking likeness of 
tlie wliitewasher, sliewn at once liy ids bushy eye¬ 
brows and snub-nose. 

The crowd, that liad at first sliewn every inclination 
to take the part of their countryman against a stranger 
unfairly interfering with Iiim, now stood quietly wateli- 
’ ing the outlines as they shone througli tlie ftrst laj -rs 
of colour, and shouts of applause burst ft-om tliem 4 s 
the figures grew beneath the creative hand of the artist. 
The Uvern-keeper himself now swelled the number of 
admirers, having come out to ascertain tlie cause of the 
tumult; and even the fourtli-eousin of Gerard Dow felt 
his fury fast changing into admiration. 

‘I see it all now,’ he saitf to tho.se nearest liitft in tlie 
crow'd. ‘ He is a French or Duteli sign-painter, one of 
ourselves, and lie only wanted to have a jgke against 
me. It is but fair to own that he has the real knack, 
and paints even better than I do.’ 

The artist to whom this equivocal compliment w as 
paid, was. now coming down from the ladder amid the 
cheers of tlie spectators, when a new atlmirer was added 
to them in the person trf a man who, mounted on a niie 
English horse, seemed inclined to ride over the crowd 
in his eagerness to get a goo^ view of the painting. 

‘ That picture is mine!’ he ei^claimod; ‘I wijl have 
it, I will buy it. even if I have to cover it with 
guineas 1’ 

‘ What Jo you mean?’ asked the tavern-keeper. 

‘ I mean, that I will give any price you choose to 
name for that sign,’ answered the stranger. 


‘The picture is not to be sold, young man: I could 
not tliink of parting witl\#it,’ said tiio wl^cwosher 
with as much jiaternal pride as if it had indeed 
his workmanship. 

‘ Certainly not,’ said the vender of beer; ‘ for it has 
been already sold, anckpartly paid Ibr in advance. Tlio 
picture is mine; aiul, though not very anxious to 
disjiosc of it, yet, perhaps, wo niiiy come tg some 
understanding, and make a bargain.* 

‘ Not so last,’ said tljf! dauber; ‘ the sign belongs ta 
me, and iny lirotlicr-artist was only kindly giving me 
a iielping-luind. It is iny lawful property; and if tliit 
gL-ntleiiiaii wants (»> buy it, lig must deal 'with me ' 
for it.’ • * • , 

‘ I tell yon.’ repliijl tlie tavern-keeper,* ‘ that the 
•SlIreaL of Dii.v” is my property, us sure as it,is now 
hanuing in front of my liouse.’ 

The dispute, w^s waxing louder and louder, wlien 
David broke in; ‘And am I to go fur notiiing in the 
iiiatler? Metliinks I miglit be allowed a voice in it.’ 

‘ And a g(K)d riglit you liave, brotlier,’ said the sign- 
painter ; ‘ and I am sure you and I sliull liave no dillfc- 
rgnee aliout it. But tlie open street is no place for all 
this. AVe liad better go into tlic lionse, and settle the 
matter over a pot of beer.’ , 

. David, wishing to escape the continnally increasing 
ciowd, consciiti-d to ^lic adjoiiruipeiit, whicli, liowevcr, 
liad no eirect u^on tlie disputants, and the contest 
waged more fiercely tlian ever; nor ^lid tlie Eiiglisl^ 
•man’s reiterated oilers to give lor the jiicturc its weiglit 
in gold tend to allay it. 

‘But what will yon say, if 1 won't let it be sohl^ 
cried David, at length lo.sing all jiatieiiee. 

‘All, gooii sir,’ said the tavern-keeper, ‘you would 
not deprive a jioor, struggling man like me of tin.,, 
opening for getting a little ready money to enable me 
to lay in a stock of b<>er. A.s for tliat sign-painter, he 
is a drunken sot, who has left liimself witliout as much 
as a stiier to give ins dauglitcr, wlio ought to liave 
lieen married a year agfi.’ 

‘ Do not believe liim, sir,’ cried David’s brother- 
arti.st. ‘ iCveiy one knows tffere is not a fonder father 
in tlic wliole to’iAi; and more slianie to mo if I were 
not, for never was there sucli a good dauglitcr as my 
dear, pretty Lizetlc. I liave no money to give her, to 
be sure, lint slic is lietrothed to an iMncst fellow, wlio 
is glad to get her, poor as slic is. Ho is a young 
Frenchman, a cabinet-maker, and no bettgr workman 
ill the whole city; and tlicy are to lie married 'wlienever 
lie lias anything saved.’ 

‘ A good Bhild, and a good workman, ani^ only wait¬ 
ing for wherewitlud to live I This alters the matter 
entirely,’ said David; ‘ and tlie young couple shall have 
tlicjiicture. AVc leave it to this gentleman’s liber^ty 
to name the price lie is willing to give for it.’ 

‘ Illnslrious artist,’ s^d tlic Eiigiislitnan, ‘ I rejoice 
ill the,decision fon have come to: Solomon himself* 
could not have given a wiser one. As for me, I have 
alreaiiy •offered a ^lundred guineas for tlie sign as it 
stands; but I will give two huiidted, you will consent 
to inscribe on it tlic two wc!?ds “Pierre David.’*’ 

Tlie name was no soonjr pronounced, than a cry of 
astonishment ulid delight burst from all present; and 
the pooiipigil-paintcr, witli tears in his qyes, implored 
pardon for all Ids rudeness and presumption, and 
poured but grateful thanks for the Master’s kind 
intentions in favour of the young couple. 

By this time the news bad reached the crowd with¬ 
out, and was revived with repeated shouts, and cries of 
‘ Long live Dawd 1 ’ ‘ Long live the prince of artists! ’ 
But tlie cheers became almost deafening, wlien the 
pretty Lizette, liaving heotd the wbnderifel story of a 
sign liavingsbech painted that was hasten her 
marriage, and give her a dowry of ^0 guineas, made 
her appearance, and, without a iMoment’s^hesitatiun, 
threw her a 


threw her arms, about the neck of lier benel 


s^hcsitiuio 
lector, wl 
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retutned her careiset most cordially; deolaring that, all 
tilings c^pidered, be did vat know any one who had a 
better right to a kiss from the bride. 

At this instant Taima, followed by Girodet and the 
coIleotoT, hurriedly entei^ the tavern. Not finding 
David at bis house, and, being Itold of liiff having left 
home VOTy early, they became uneasy lest some acci¬ 
dent hiad befallen him, and set off in search of him. 

‘ Thank HeaveiH wo have found him 1 ’ said GirodA. 

. ‘ And'very well employed, ^too, 1 declare,’ cried 

k ^ Talma. ‘ If I could be sure or meeting such a kind 
I’^Olcome from a pretty girl, I should not mind getting 
' up early myself 1’ • • 

‘ Bravo, bravo, my old,frieu(W.' said Gtrodet, fcs, after 
a warm cAbrace ftom him, he toned to ejfiimino the 
pictur%: ‘I never expected to hear of your changing 
your style, and turning Flemish sign-painter. But it is 
no shame for David to end as Itembr^rndt began.’ 

ADMIBA'L BDAKE.-* 

A oooi> biography is ever welcome; and if it be the 
biography of a good and a groat man, the cordiality pf 
the bknvem is doubled. Mr Prescott remarks,t that 
there is no kind of writing, having truth and instruc¬ 
tion for its main object, wliicli, on tlic whole, is so 
interesting and popular as biogrqpliy^; its Bujieriority,' 
in this point of view, to history, consisting in the fact, 
#hat the latter hjis to deal with masses—with nations, 
which, like corporate societif.s, seem to iiave no soul,» 
and whose cliequered vicissitudes may be contemplated ' 
father with curiosity for the lessons they convey, than 
with personal sympathy. Among contcniporary bio¬ 
graphers, Mr llepwortli Dixon has already establislicd 
for himself a name of some distinction by his popular 
lives pf William Penn and John Howard ; nor will liis 
credit suffer a decline in the instance of the memoir 
' now Wore us—that of the gallant and single-minded 
patriot, liobert Blake. Gf this fine old English wortliy, 
republican as he was, the Tor^ Hume freely affirms, i 
that never man, so zealous for *a ft.otion, was so much 
respected and even esteefnud by his opponents. ‘ Itis- 
interested, generous, liberal; ainbithms onlj' of true 
glory, dreadful only to his avowed enemies; lie form.s 
one off the mo.st perfect characters of the age, and the 
least stained w'ith those errors and vu'cs which were tiicn 
so predominant.’J Yet hitherto the records of this 
remarkitbiUk man have been scanty in matter, and 
scattered in form—the most notable bc.iug Dr Johnson’s 
sketch in the iienihmaH’s Miif/azine, and another in the 
Jinctfclopcftjia Biitunnka. Mr Dixon lias eoilsulted seve¬ 
ral scarce works, of genuine though obsolete authority, 

. and a large mass of original documents and family 
pajiers, in- preparing the present able and attractive 
memoirj not omitting a careful examination of ^ the 
squibs, satires, and broadside of that time, in his 
• endeavour to trace, in forgotten Uboks and forners, 
the anecdotes and details requisite, as he says, to com¬ 
plete a qharacter thus far chieflj^ known by a few 
heroic outlines.* We propose taking a brief survey 
of his ‘life-hii!tory of the great admiral and general at^ 
sea—tlic‘Puritan Sea-Kin^,’as Mr Dixon more cha-' 
raeteristically thou accurately calls hiS hero. A sea- 
king he wafc every infih of him; but to <dub him 
Puritan, is like giving up to party what was meant 
for British mankind. To many, the term* suggests 
primarily a habit of speaking through tlie nose; and 
Blake iiad thundered conimonds through too many a 
piping gale and battle blast for that. • 

• Robert ^ Blake was born at Bridgewater,August 
' Fam father, Humphrey Blake, was a merchant 
don’t' i i ~ i i i i iI .. 1 ..I-.. - . , — —. . — 

on his 1 nudSes Admiral and General at By Uopwortb 
was he yudon: (Nlwman and UtU. issa. 

friend deiirai ana (Xitical ifleeeUaniee. 
j jl |,.<i ^ben ®rc<ll mtain, c. Ixl. ^ * 


ifrading with Spain—a man whose temper seems to 
have been too aaSigjjime amk adventurous for the ordi¬ 
nary action of trade, finally involving him in difficul¬ 
ties which clouded his latter da^, and left his family 
in straitened circumstances: his name, howeveg was 
held in general*respect; and we find that he Ijved in 
one of the best houses in Bndgewater, and twice filled 
tlie ciiair its cliief magistrate. The perils to whicit 
fnercantilo enterprise Was then liable—the chance 
esci^ics and valorous deedk which the successful 
adventurer had to tell his friends and children on tlie 
dark winter ni^^ts—dout^.less formed a part of the food 
on which the imagination of young Blake, ‘ silent and 
thoughtful from his childhood,’ was fixl in the ‘old 
House at home.’ At the Bridgewater granimar-sehool, 
Robert received his early eduuation, making tolerable 
acquaintance with Latin and Greek, and acquiring a 
strong bias towards a literary life. This penchant was 
conflnned by his subsequent career at Oxford, wlicre 
lie matriculated at sixteen, and where ho strove hard 
but fruitlessly for scliolurships and fellowships at diilb- 
ront colleges. His failure to obtain a Merton fellow- 
sliip has been attributed to a crotchet of the warden’s. 
Sir Henry Savile, in favour of tall men : ‘ The young 
Somersetsluro sVudent, tliick-set, fair complexioned, 
and only five feet six, fell below his standard of manly 
"boaiityand thus the Cavalier warden, in denying this 
aspirant the means of cultivating litemtuft: on a little 
university oatmeal, was turning bock on the world one 
who was fal^d to liocoine a republican power of the 
age. Tills bliining light, instead of comfortably and 
obscurely merging in a petty coustcllation of Alma 
Mater, was to become a bright particular star, and 
dwell apart. The avowed liberalism of Robert may, 
however, luivo done more in reality to shock Sir Henry, 
than liis inability to add a eubit to his stature. It is 
pleiisaut to know, that the ‘ admiral and general at sea ’ 
never outgrew a tenderness for literature—^liis lirst-iove,, 
despite tlie rebuff of his advances. Even in the bufuept.^ 
turmoil of a life teeming with accidents by 
field, he made it a point of pride not to forget liis 
favourite classics. Nor was it till after nine years’ 
exp.-rience of college-life, and when his father was no 
longer able to manage his res angvtuta vitae, tliat Robert 
finally .'Jiandoned liis long-cherished plans, and retired 
with a sigh and last adieu from tlic banks of the Isis. 

Wlicii he returned toBridgewatsf) intime to close liis 
fatlicr’s eye.s, and superintend the arr.angenientB of the 
family, lie was alrc.ady remarkable for that ‘ iron will, 
that grave demeanour, that free and dauntless spirit,’ 
which so distinguished his after-course. His tastes 
were simple, his manners somewhat bluntly austere; 
a refined* dignity of countenance, and a picturesque 
vigour oj^' conversatiQi), iurcsted him with a social 
iiiterest, u) which his indignant invectives against 
court corruptions gave distinctive character. To the 
Sliort I’arliament lie was sent as member for bis 
native town; and in 1045, was returned' by Taunton 
to the Long Parliament. At the dissolutiuu of the 
formerf which lie regarded jia a signal for action, he 
began to prepare arms against the king j his being one 
of the firsj^ troops in the field, and engaged in almost 
every action of importance in the western counties. 
Ilia superiority to the men about him lay ih the 
‘ marvellous fertility, energy, and comprehensiveness of 
his military genius.’ Prince Rupert alone, in the 
Realist camp, could rival him at a ‘ partisan soldier.’ 
His first distinguished exploit was his defence of Prior’s 
Hill fort, at the siege of Bristol—which contrasts so 
remarkably with the pusillanimity of his ehie^ Q^nel 
Fiennes. Next comes his yet more brilHasit .itffp-" of i 
Lyme—tlien a little flshlng-towii, with s^ 
bitants, of which the defences were* a dl^ 
hastily-formed earth-works, and three ssM, 
but which the Cavalier host of Prince 
storm, stratagem, blockade, day after dsyi^Md' week 
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after veek, failed to reduce or dishearten. ‘ At OxforS^ 
where Charles then was,* the afl^# was an inexpli¬ 
cable marvel and mystery: every hour, the court 
expected to hear tlu)^ the "liftle vile flshiifg-town,” as 
Clarendon contomptnously calls it, had fallen, and that 
Mauripe had n^arched away to dhte^risos of greater 
moment j but every post Drought word to the wonder¬ 
ing council, that Colonel Blake still held o%t, and that 
his spirited deibnoe was rouslhg and rallying the tli#- 
]>er8ed adherents of Parlfttment ih those parts.’ After 
the siege waa raised, the Royalists found that more 
men of gentle blood had fallen under Blake’# liao at 
Lyme, than in all the other sieges and skirmishes in the 
western counties since the opening of the war.. The 
details of the siege ar^given with graphic effect f)y Mr 
Dixon, and are only surpassed in interest by tliose con¬ 
nected with Blake’s subsequent and yet more celebrated 
defence of Taunton, to which the third chapter of this 
biography is devoted. 

The hero’s fame had become a spell in tlw west: 
it was seen that ho rivalled Rupert in, rapid and 
brilliant execution, and excelled him in tlie caution 
and sagacity of his plans. He took 'fauiiton — 
a place so important at that juncture, as standing 
on and controlling the great western highway — 
in July 1644, wijthin a W'eek of Cromwell’s defeat of 
Rupert at Marston Moor. AH the vigour of the* 
Royalists was brought to bear on the captured town; 
Blake’s dofonco of which is jnstl’" cliaracter,s( d as 
abounding with deeds of individual heroism—exlulnting 
in its master-mind a rare combination of civil and 
military genius. The spectacle of an nnwalled town, 
in an inland district, with no single advantage of site, 
surrounded by powerful castles and garrisons, and 
invested by an enemy brave, watchful, numerous, and 
well provided with artillery, successfully resisting 
storm, strait, and blockade for several months, tlms 
paralysing the king’s power, and affording Cromwell 
lime to remodel the army, naturally arrested the atten¬ 
tion of military writers at that time; and French 
authors of this class bestowed on Taunton the mune of 
thi' modem Saguntnm. The rage of the Royalists at 
tills prolongeti resistance was extreme. Reckoning from 
tile date when Blake first selTOd the town, to that of 
(ioring’s final retreat, the defence lasted Exactly a 
j'oar, and under circumstances of almost ovcrwlu'hning 
difficulty to the besieged party, who, in addition to the 
fatigue of nightly watches, and the destruction of daily 
conflicts, suffered from terrible scarcity of iirovisious. 

‘ Not a day passed without a fire; sometimes eiglit or 
ten houses were burning at the same moment; and in 
the midst of all the fear, horror; and confusion incident 
to such disasters, Blake and his little garrfson had lo 
meet the storming-parties of an enemy brn^ exas]^e- 
rated, and ten times their own strength. But every 
inch of ground was gallantly defended. A broad licit 
of ruined cottages and gardens was gradually formed 
between the besiegers and the besieged; and on trie 
he.ap8 of broken walls tad burnt rafters, the obstinate 
contest was renewed from day to day.’ At lafet rcliei|^ 
arrived from London; and Goring, in savage dudgeon,, 
beat a retreat, notwithstanding the wild «ath he had 
register^ either to reduce that haughty town, or to 
lay his bones in its trenches. 

Blake was now the observed of all observers ; but, 
nulike most of his compeers, ho abstained fVom using 
his advantages for purposes of selfish or personal 
aggrandisement. He kept aloof from the ‘centre of 
intrigues,’ and remained at his post, ‘ doing his duty 
hurnWy and Mthfally at a distance from Westminster; 
white other men, with less than 'half Ms claims, were 
asking apd obtaining the highest honours and rewards 
from a-grateftal and lavish country.’ Nor, indeed, did 
be at any time side with the ultras of Ins party, but 
loudly disapproved of the polfcy of the regicides. This, 
coupled with his influence, so greatly deserved and so 


deservedly great, made him .an object of jealousy with 
Cromwell and his party; it was owing, perhaps, to 
their anxiety to keep him removed from the home- 
sphere of action, that the hero of Tjiunton was now 
apxminted to the chief naval command. 

Hitherto, and for xmars aftqrwards, no state, ancient 
or modern, as Macaulay points out, had made a sepa¬ 
ration between the military and the. naval service. 
Olmon and Lysander, Bompey and Agrippa, had 
fought by sea as well ^ by land: at FJoddenr the right 
wing of the English was led by her admiral, and the 
French admiral led the Huguenots at Jarmic, &« 
Accordingly', Blake was sumnjpned from his pacific’ ‘ 
govcri»ftieiit af Taunto», to .assume the,post of ‘General 
ami Admiyal at Sea^’ a title afterwards hhanged to 
‘ <i|itu>r'd of tile Fleet.’ • Two others were associated 
with'him in the command; hut Blake seems at /east 
to have been rcs’Ognised as primus inter pares, 'I’he 
navy system was in deplorable need of reform; and a 
reformer it found in Robert, Blake, from the very day 
lie became an admiral. His earo ibr the well-being of 
his men made liim an object of their almost adoring 
lUtiieliiucnt. From first to last, lie stood alone as 
lingland’s model-seaman. ‘Envy, hatred, and jealousy 
dogged tlio steps of every other offloer in the fleet; but 
of liim, both then and afterwards, every man spoke 
well.’ The ‘ trcnienrjous powers^ intrusted to him by 
the (louneil of State, he exercised with off-handed and 
masterly success—startling politiciai^ and offleinls qf 
•the ancien leijime by bis bold and open tactics, and his 
contempt for tortuous byiiatlis in diplomacy. His 
wondrous exploits were jterforraod witli extreme poverty 
of means. He was the first to repudiate and disprove 
tlie snpiioscd fundamental maxim in marine wai’farc, 
that no shill could attack a ctistle, or other strong for¬ 
tification, with any liope of success. The early part of 
his naval career was occupied in opposing and defeating 
the piratical performances of Frince Rupert, which then 
constituted the supiiort of the exiled Stuarts, and 
which Mr Dixon rctilses to interpret in such mild 
coloHr.s as Warbnrlou and others. Blake’o utmost 
vigilance and activity were required to put down this 
extraordinary sy?itcm of freebooting; and by the time 
tliat 111' bad successively overcome Rupert, and the 
minor 'mt stubborn adventurers, G|cnvillc anfl Car¬ 
teret, he w.Ts in reipiest to conduct thifformidable war 
with Holland, and to cope with such veterans as 
Tromp, De AVitt, De Ruyter, &c. Of •the various 
encounters in wbicli ho thus signalised himself, his 
biographer gives most spirited descriptions, such as 
their Icngtii alone deters us from quoting. On one 
occasion only did Blake suffer a defeat; and this one 
is e.asily explained by—first, Tromp’s overwhelming 
superiority of force; secondly, the extreme deflciftiC}’ 
of men in the Fhiglish fleet; and tliirdly, the qpwardice 
or disaffection of severii^ of Blake’s captains at a critical 
moment in the tfattle. Notwithstanding this disaster,* 
not a whisper was lieard against tlie admiral either in ■ 
the Coilncil of Btate or in the city ; his rtfer to resign 
vas flatteringly rejected; and he so«i found, that the 
‘misfortuae which might have ruined another man, 
had given him^trength aiid influence in the country.’ 
This disaster, m fact, gave him power to effect reforms 
in the b»’viec, and to root out abuses which had defied 
all bis efforts in the day of liis success. He followed 
it up by*the great battle of Portland, and other trium¬ 
phant engagements. 

Then came his’sweeping tours do force in the Medi- 
terraneai^ in*six months he established himself, as 
Mr Dixon says, as a power in that great midland 
sea, from which his countryiaen had been politically 
excluded since the age of tlie Crusades — teaching 
nations, to ♦hioh England’s very name^as a strai^ 
sound, to respect its honours and its jrigfits; chastising 
the plates of Barbary with unprecedented severity; 
matog Italy’s petty princes feel the pwer ot the 
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nortliern Protestants; causing the po^ himself to 
tremble Sin his seven hiUt 4 and startling tite eouhcil- 
chambers df Venice and Constantinople with the distant 
edioes of our guns. And be it remembered, that 
England had then no Malta, Corfti, and Gibraltar as 
the bases of naval operatjons in the Mediterranean: on 
the contrary, Blake found that in almost every gulf 
and, island of that sea — in Malta, Venice, Genoa, 
Leghorn, Algiers, STunis, and Marseilles—there existAl 
a rival and an enemy; nor were there more than three 
or four harbours in which he could obtain even bread 
for love or money. 

After this memoraljle cruise, he* liail to conduct the 
Spanish war—a business guite to liis miii'd; for*though 
his highest renown had been ^ined in hjs conflicts 
witii tl;p Dutch, he had secrotl^isliked such cpcuuu- 
ters between two Protestant states; wliereas, in the 
case of Popish Spain, his soul leaped at the antici¬ 
pation of battle — sympathising as lie did with the 
Puritan conviction, that Spain was the devil’s strong¬ 
hold in Europe. At this period, Blake was suffering 
from illness, and was sadly crippled in his naval 
equipments, having to complain constantly of tltc 
neglect at liomc to remedy the exigencies of the ser¬ 
vice. ‘Our ships,’.he writes, ‘extremely foul, winter 
drawing on, our viiituals expiring, all stores failing, 
our men falling sick Vivough the badness of drink, and ' 
eating' their victuals boiled in salt water for tw'o 
months’ space ’/J 65.5.) llis own constitution was 
thoroughly undermined. For nearly a year, remarks* 
ins biographer, ‘ ho had never quitted the •* foul and 
nefoctivc ” flag-ship. Want of exercise and sweet food, 
beer, wine, water, bread, and vegetables, liad lielped to 
develop’scurvy and dropsy; and his suft'erings from 
these diseases were now' .acute and eoutiniious.’ But 
his services wore indispensulile, and Blake was not the 
riian to shrink f|;f)m dying in liariicss. llis sun set 
gloriously at Santa Cruz—tliat miraculous and unpar¬ 
alleled action, as Clarendon calls it, which excited sucli 
grateful enthusiasm at homo. ^ At liomo! words of > 
fascination to the maiiyed and onfceliled veteran,* 
who now turned Ids tlioughts so anxiou.sly towanls tlic 
green hills of his native land. OtAuwell’s letter of 
thanks, the plaudits of parlianiciit, and the jewelled 
ring Sent to 1dm by his loving countrymen, reached 
him while homeward bound. But he was not again to 
tread the shores he had defended so well. 

As the skips roiled through the Bay of Biscay, his 
sickness increased, and affectionate adherents saw with 
dismay that he was drawing near to the gates of the 
grave. ‘,Spnio gleams of the old spirit broke forth as 
tiiey approached the latitude of England. He inquired 
often and anxiously if the white cliff's were yet in sight. 
n<?Songed to behold once more the sw'clling downs^the 
free cities, the goodly churches of his native land. . . . 
At last, the Lizard was annoui\fed. Shortly afterwards, 

■ the bold cliffs and bare hills of Cortiwall loomed out 
grandly in the distance. But it w.^8 too late for the 
dying hero. Ho luid sent for the captains aild other 
great ofiBcers ofSfiis fleet, to bid them fhrewell; and 
while they wore yet in his c^in, the undulating hills of 
Dcvonslurc, glowing -with the tints of, early autumn, 
came full in view. . . . But the eyes which had so 
yearned to baliold this scene once more wen^ at tliat 
very instant closing in death. Foremost of the victo¬ 
rious squadron, the St George rode with its precious 
burden into the Sound; and just m it came into fhll 
view of the eager thousands crowding the beacli, the 
pier-heads, the walls of the citadel, &c! readjj to catch 
the first glimpse of the hero of Santa Cruz, and salute 
lum_ with a true English welcome—lie, iu his'silent 
cabin, in the of his lion-liearted comrades, now 

sobbing like ^01^ children, yielded up hi#soul to God.’ 

* He hid Umei for life, by a wound In the thigh, at the 
battle of r^pianA' 16S3. ^ 


(fr The corpse was embalmed, and conveyed to Green¬ 
wich, where it 14y in statk A)r some days. On the 
4th of Sentember 1657, the Thames bore a solemn 
funeral probession, which moved, slowly, amid salvos 
of artillery, to. Westminster, where a new vauli had 
been prepared fn the noble abbey. The tearp of a 
nation made it'hallowed ground. A prince, of whom 
tile epigga^i declares that, if he ncviUr said a foolish 
Miing, he never did a svise one—saw fit to disturb 
the iiero’s grave, drdg out ttie embalmed body, and 
cast it into a pit in the abbey-yard. One of Charles 
Stuart’l' most witless performances 1 For Blake is not 
to be confounded— tliough the Merry Monarch thought 
otherjvise—with the Irotons and Bradshaws who were 
sfinilarly exhumed. The acimisal was a moderate in 
the closest, a patriot in the widest sense. 

Tn the ehivalric disposition of the man, there was 
true afSnily to the best qualities of the Cavalier, mingled 
sometimes with a certain grim humour,' all his own. 
Many are the illustrations we miglit adduce of this 
high-minded and generous temperament. For instance : 
meeting a French frigate of forty guns in the Straits, 
and signaling for tiic captain to come on board his 
flag-ship, the latter, considering the visit one of friend¬ 
ship and ceremon^, tliere being no declared war between 
the two nations — though the French conduct at • 
Toulon had determined England on measures of retalia¬ 
tion—readily complic'd witli Blake’s sum’mons; but 
was astounded, on entering the admiral’s cabin, at 
being told Iw w'.is a prisoner, and requested to give 
up his sword. Ko! was tlie surprised but resolute 
Frcncliman’s reply. Blake felt that an advantage had 
been gained by a misconception, and scorning to make 
a bravo officer its victim, he told his guest he might go 
back to his ship, if he wished, and flght it out as long | 
as he wa.s able. The captain, we arc told, thanked him 
for llis handsome offer, and retired. After two hours’ 
hard lighting, lie strpek his flag; like a true French 
kniglit, he made a low bow, kissed his sword afleetion- 
ately, ami delivered it to his conqueror. Again ; when 
Blake captured the Dutch herring-fleet ofl' Bochnuss, 
consisting of 600 boats, instead of destroying or appro¬ 
priating them, he merely took a tithe of tlie whole 
freight, in inercifiil consideration towards the poor 
families erhoso entire capital and means of life it con¬ 
stituted. 'I'liis ‘cliaractcristlc act of clemency’ was 
censured by many as Quixotic, and worse. But, as Mr 
Dixon happily says: ‘ Blake took no trouble to justify 
his noble instincts against such critics. His was indeed 
a happy fate: the only fault ever advancecl by friend or 
foe against his public life, was an excess of generosity 
tow'ards liis vanquished enemies I’ His sense of the comic 
is amusingly evidenced by the story of his ruse during a 
dearth ir^the same siege. Tradition reports, that only 
one animal, a hog, was left alive in tlie town, and iliat 
more than half starved. In the afternoon, Blake, feeling 
that in tlieir depression a laugh would do the defenders 
as much good as a dinner, had the hog carried to ail. 
tlie posts and whipped, so that its screams, heard iu 
,niany peaces, might make tha enemy suppose that fresh 
supplies liad somehow been obtained. According to 
llis biographer, never man liad finer sense of sarcasm, 
or used that weapon -with greater effect—loving to find 
expression for its scorn and merriment in the satires of 
Horace and Juvenal; and thus in some degree relieving 
the stem fervour of Puritan piety with the more easy 
gr^ea of ancient scholarship. 

■rhe moral aspects of his (fliaractcr appear in this 
memoir in an admirable light. If he did not stand so 
liigli gs some others in public notoriety, it was mainly 
because, to stand higi'.er tiian he did, he must {dafit his 
feet on a had eminence. His patriotism was os pure as 
Cromwell's was selfish. Mr Dixon alludes to the strong 
points of contrast, as well as of resemblance, between 
the two men. Both, he says, were sincerely religious, 
undauntedly brave, fertile in expedients, irresistible in 
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action. Born in the saine year, they began and alni#t 
closed their lives at the came timfc jBoth were country 
gentlemen of moderate fortune; uoth'were of middle 
age when the revfjjution came. Withmit previous 
knowledge or professional training, both attidncd to 
tho l^ghest honours of the resiteeti^e services. But 
there the parallel ends. Anxious only for the glory and 
interest of his country, Blake took little A no care of 
his personal aggrandisement.* His contempt for money, 
his impatience with thtf mere ^linities of power,awerc 
supreme. Bribery he abhorred in all its 8hni)es. He 
was frank and open to afa^lt; his Ifeart wa#ever in 
his hand, and his mind ever on his lips. His honesty, 
modesty, generosity, sincerity, and magnanimity were 
uuimpeached. Cronswell’s inferior moral qaalitlL-.s 
made liim distrust the great seaman; yet now and 
then, as in the case of the street tumult at Malaga, 
he was fain to express his admiration of Robert Blake. 
The latter was wholly unversed in the science of 
nepotism, and ‘ happy family ’ compacts; for although 
desirous of aiding his relatives, lie was jealous of the 
least offence on their part, and never overlooked it. 
Several instances of tliis disposition arc on record. 
When ids brother Samuel, in rash zeal for tlie (!oni- 
monwcalth, ventured to exceed his dflty, and was killed 
in a fray Vliich, ensued, Blake was terribly shockctl, 
but only said: ‘ Sam had no business 'there.’ After* 
wards, however, ho shut himself up iu his room, and 
bewailed his loss in the words o+’ Scripture: ‘Died 
Abner as a fool dieth!’ His hrotner Bt^ijiu.iin, again,i 
to whom he was strongly attached, falling under sus¬ 
picion of neglect of duly, was instantly broken, and 
sent on shore. ‘ This rigid measure of justice against 
his own flesh and blood, silenced every complaint, and 
the service gained immeasurably iu spirit, discipline, 
and confidence.’ Yet more touching was the great 
admiral’s inexorable treatment of his favourite brother 
Humphrey, who, in a inoineiit of extreme agitation, liad 
failed iu his duty. The captiiiiis went to Blake in a 
body, and argued that Humjibrey’s fault was a neglect 
1 alher than a bi-each of orders, aiuh suggested liis lieing 
sent away to England till it was forgotten. But Itlake 
was outwardly unmoved, though inwardly his bowels 
did yearn over his brother, and sternly said; ‘ If none 
of you will accuse him, I mast he his* accuser.’ 
Hiimplircy was dismissed from tlie service. It is 
affecting to know liow painfully Blake missed his 
familiar presence during his sick and lonely passage 
homewards, when the hand of death uiis upon that 
noble heart. To Humphrey he bequeathed tlie greater 
part of his properly. 

In tho rare intervals of private life which he enjoj-od 
on shore, Blake also compels our sinetfre regard. 
AVhen released for awhile from political mid projj-s- 
sional duties, he loved to run down to Bridgewater fur 
a few days or weeks, and, as his biographer says, with 
his chosen books, and one or two tlevout and abste¬ 
mious friends, to indulge in all the luxuries of seclui.ion 
‘ Ho w'us by nature self-absorbed and taciturn. His 
morning was usually occupied with a long wall, durin" 
which lie appeared to his simple neighbours to be lost 
in profound thought, as if working out in l^s ow’u miiuf 
the details of one of his great battles, or busy with some 
abstruse point of Puritan theology. If accompanied by 
one of his brothers, or by some other intimate friend, 
he was stUl for the most part silent. Always good- 
humoured, and eiyoying sarcasm when of a gra ve, high 
class, he yet never talked from the loquacious insonct, 
or encouraged others so to employ their time a^nd 
tedents in his presence. Eyen his lively and rattlfog 
brotlior Humphrey, his almost constant companion 
when on shore, caught, ftora long habit, the great 
man’s contemplative and solf-communihg gait and 
manner; and when his friepda tallied him on the 
subject in after-years, ho used to say, that he had caught 
the trick of silence-while walking by the admiral’s side 


jn his long morning musings on Knoll Hill. A plain 
dinner satisfied his wan^. Heligious conversation, 
reading, and the details of business, genortflly filled up 
tho evening until supper-time; afterjainily prayers— 
idwajs pronounced by tlie general b’imself—he would 
invariably call for his cup qj’ sack and a dry crust of 
bread, ami while lie drank two or three horns of Canary, 
would smile and chat in liis own dry manner with li'is 
feieiids and domestics, asking minatu questions about 
their ncighlxiurs and acquaintance; or whan seholiiry 
or clergymen shared Itis simple repast, affecting a droll 
anxiety—ricli and pleasant in the conqueror of Tromp ' 
—to prove, by tiicviptness and ^bundance of his quota-’ 
tions, tliat, infoeconiing an admiral, he liad not forfeited 
ids claim to lie eonsidered a good classic.’ • 

I .JlfA'lUj care and iiitc'Iesb with wldcli he lookeij to the 
' welUbeing of Ids humblest followers, made him emi¬ 
nently popular yi the fleet. He was always ready to 
hear complaints ami to reetify grievances. Wlicti 
wounded at tlie battle of Pqrtlanil, and exhorted to go 
on shore for repose and proper iiK'dical treatment, he 
refused to seek for himself the relief which he had put 
jn tlie way of his meanest comrade. ’ Even at the early 
perioil of his cruise against tlie Cavalier eorsairs of 
Kinsalc, such was Blake’s popularity, that iiumhcrs of 
men were continually joining hihi from the enemy’s 
fleet, although he ojfered them ^less pay, and uune of 
that licence wflich they had enjoyed under ‘ IVinee 
iiupevl’s Hag. Tliey gloried in folloijing a leader sajfs 
j jteiir et saint repioche —one with whose renown the whole 
country speedily rang—the renown of a man who had 
revived the triulitional glories of the English navy, iifid 
lU'oved that its meteor flag could ‘ yet terrific burn.’ 

S n M M E R L () 1) G 1 x\ G S. 
lx the doiiiinion.s of the Czar, the backs of tlie serfs 
suffer a weekly titillafion as insufferable, althougli ' 
not so deadly, as the less frequent knout. When it 
comes to Wednesday^lliey begin to imagine that they 
arc not exactly conifortahli--^oii Thursday, the natural 
moisture of their skin soeins fast drying up, and they 
arc in an iiieiiiieiit lit of the fidgets; on Friday, the 
Gpiderniis cracks all over, or makes-believc to do so; 
and on Saturday, the whole populatl|iu, witli a stiout of 
impatient joy, rusli to the bath-house of the village, 
like a herd of hulloeks in tlie dog-days,lo the river, 
mid boil themselves in steam. When thoroughly done, 
they comc^out, beautifully plumped, ns the cooks say, 
and feeling fresli and vigorous, and as fitrfis ever they 
were in their lives to encounter a new week of serfdom. 

An annual process analogous to this takes plam in 
our own country. In spring, we begin to look wistfully 
at the garden, to wny:h the opening of th<?’lettuces, 
and cyunt the e*)lour8*of tho pansies. As the seasoB 
advances, we wander into the fields, examine curiously 
the tlifh grass, and turn an luliniring eye towards the 
green hills in the distance. As Maj^breaks upon us in 
sunlight, tliough the ea^ wind is still ehill,*we half 
persuade ourselves that this really is the season of love 
and sci^mciit; and when the montli rijwns into June, 
•alien tOT grass beueath our feet actually deserves the 
name of a carpet, when the trees are rich and um¬ 
brageous, when the birds are iu full song, and the roses 
in full blow—then the hitherto indefinite longing of 
our heaiit acquires strength and purpose. The dry 
streets look fiunatural; the formal lines of houses 
offend the taste; the air la close and hot; the younger 
children logHc pale, and their cider sisters languish. 
The monfii is at length out, and we iVnder how we 
have survived it. The thing ca^ nft Jon^r be borne: 
the tlSiwn looks and breathes- like a pest-wusc; while 
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hill-sidea glimmer ip our urakiug dreams, broad soa^ 
stretch till they are loft in the golden light-- 

' And dying -^pde and vraters near 
Make music to the lonely ear; ’ 

still worse—everybody that is sffiybody is off to the 
country and the sea, and we rush madly after. 

But the country ? Wliere is the country ? That g 
the puzzlg. -In our youth, wo knew many a quiet 
village, many a fine bo^li, many Vi sholtered bay, where 
oe/3 might wander, or swim, or muse, or rusticate in 
•any way he chose. The village has grown into n town; 
the beach is lined with villas;,,the hay'swarinB with 
vessels, and its shores witu population. Every eligible 
spot on^tbe coast becomes the retort of country'^goers, 
till it is no longer the country. All local advantages 
are taken advantage of, till they ^lisappear. The 
citizen, charmed with the countryncss of the spot, 
builds his box by the water-side; the speculator runs 
up lines of houses; a handsome inn rises in the midst; 
and benevolent individuals hasten to the new centre of 
attraction, loaded'witli every khid of commodity nicy 
stand in need of, and are likely to buy. Here, in 
Scotland, on the Clyde, wliich is the grand sanatorium 
of the east as well aS tlie west country, this process of 
cliange is remarkable. The once w^dly beautiful shores, 
wherever there is not a town or a vfiiagc, are dotted 
■niith trim white^ villas, glimmering here and there 
among the trees. The angles of tlic loclis, where tliese ■ 
diverge from the parent stream, are covered wjdi liouscs. 
'Aic Gair Loch, which we remember as one of the 
sweetest mysteries of a mountain lake whose banks 
ever eclioed to the songs of poetry and love, is a sung 
snburban retreat. The entrance of the IIolj' Loeli, and 
of the dark and awful Loch Long, are fortified .against 
the spirit of nature by groujis of streets. • At tiie liere- 
tofore quiet village of Dunoon, slumbering at the foot 
of its almost obliterated castle, you might lose yourself 
in the wilderness of new habifktiuns. Gouroek, on 
the opposite side, wiiere in ouf boyliood tlie liiirics 1 
dispoA^ round the Kefnpuck Stane, is a bustling 
town, with a suburb stretching along Stic Cl 3 'de, nearly 
as long as the long town of Kirkuldj’, on tlie Forth; 
and ak Largs, the barrows of the ancient Danes liave 
become the cellars of the .sons of little men, wiio confine 
sph'its in them, as tlie prophet Holomoii iiswl to do, with 
a scaled corjg. Tlio once .solitary island of Cuinbr.ac is 
the town of Milport; the hoary ruins of Jfothsay Castle 
are almost buried in a congeries of seaport streets and 
lanes; and^ smoking, sputtering, and liai^ping their 
water-wings, scores of steamers ply in endless suc¬ 
cession among these and a piultitudo of otlicr places of 
mMwn. 

All this, we may be told, is as it should be; a house 
is better than a hut, and the ewveniences of civilised 
•life better than roughing it in tlie dAert: hut u'o will 
not be comforted. Roughing it! that is just what the 
smoke-dried citizen wants occasionany, to pre'Amt ills 
blood from stagnaltngi and keep liis faculties in working 
order. sPhysically, at least, we are not liaLf the men 
we were when we used toVuniWe, and sometimes 
tumble, in stage-coaches, exposed to all\he excitement 
and adventurqp of a journ^ V ’&r to get as sicl|jas forty 
dogs, tossing about whotepifs and nights in a sailing 
vessel. Tlien, when ■wk^aftided, how delightful were 
the miseries of a cotta^ 'fiie makeshifts, tlie squeezing, 
the dirt, the hungt!^>4ltat veal-pie was aliocu/s left 
behind!—^the hunting of the neighboiichooifor eggs 
for the children, the compulsory abstinence Tor three 
days opt of four from buteher-meat, and the hiMpless 
dependence ujfon the chapter of accidents for every¬ 
thing else I . ^ , • . 

Now, we ijwto a railway carriage, or the cabin 
of a steam^ ana a^r taking a book or a liap fpr 
ail hour ^ two, raise our heads, and find ou^elve^ 


somehow or ether, fifty piUes oflT—in the country. The 
eountvy is a gente^ bpim in<aigenteel street, or a nice 
villa in a row of nice villas, where we. are surrounded 
with all tlib conveniences-we enjoy at)- home The 
very society is tiie same; for our mends Thomsoq and 
Smith, and the t^hoie of that set, hate brought, their 
families to the Same piece Mr summer lodgings—it is 
so agreeable to be among one’s acquaintances. Then 
We begin to tmjoy oursetves; we have conversation- 
partkis, and dancing-parties, tod balls, all the same 
as at home. We oiyoy our newspaper, as usual, in 
our coififortabl^ reoding-toom. In, the morning, we 
take a stroll or a dip, or drink water at the Wells, 
wliich. although undoubtedly nasty, is undeniably 
vliolesome. Then there is a steamer in sight, and we 
all liaston to the pier, to ascertain if we know anyboiiy 
on lioard. Then we dine early, for one mmt dme early 
in tiie country. Then we take a nap; then another 
stroll; then tliere is another steamer to watch; then 
we drink tea; then to tlie pier again. This time, the 
vessel’s iiead is pohited homewards ; and as she breaks 
away from tlie land, we follow her with our eyes till she 
is swallowed up in the distance. 'Then we turn away 
with a sigh; go back to our lodgings; lounge into bed; 
and fall asleep in Vhe midst of the delightful sensatiou 
of having nothing to do, and being in jbe country. 

• All this is delightful, no doubt; every bit as good as 
being at home. Our aim, in fact, is to dairy home 
witli us—to feel as if we had never left No. 24. The 
clo-ser tlie reaemblanue lietwcen our country lodgings 
and our towu-liouso, the better we arc off; for we then 
get wliat we have coiuo for—cliange of air—without 
any sacrifice of comfort. 

But we doubt wlictlier ‘ change of air’ has so limited 
a meaning. Hygicnically spoakiDg, it includes, we sus¬ 
pect, change of habits, change of ^et, change of com¬ 
pany, change of tliought. The miseries of the old 
country lodgings were better for the health than tlie 
comforts of the new. Tlie very grumbling ttiey gave 
rise to was a wholesome exercise. The short allowanee 
Mas M'onh a whole pharmacopoaia. Tlie ravenous 
appetite that fastened upon things common and unclean 
was a glorious symptom. We came back strengthened 
in miiul as well as body. Our country sojourn had tlie 
effect of fisreign travel in opening the heart and exiiand- 
ing the intellect; it smoothed away prejudices and upset 
conventionalities; and tlio ruddy glow of our sunbm'ut 
cheeks was tlie external token of the healthy natural 
tone of the feelings within. No; tins passion for com¬ 
fort and gentility in the wilderness, is a bad sign of the 
generation: it bespeaks eficminacy of character, and a 
vanity which, however graceful it may be thought in 
the town. Shews mean and ridiculous among the hills, 
ai^il wood|, and waters of the country. 

Among our neighbours on the continent, the summer 
move is not so universal as witli Us. In Faria, for 
instance, everything is considered the country that is 
outside tlie barriers; and in the fine season, every bour¬ 
geois family is outside the barriers at least once a week 
^—eating, drinking, dancing, gnd stngpng. Then there 
Vre the walks in the Bois de Boulogne, and the picnics 
*at St Cloud„and the excursions to Ver^iiles: w&rever 
there is green turf and shady trees, you hear the sounds 
of mirth and music rising in the clearest, brightest 
atmosphere in the world. Thus a sqjourn out of town 
is not a necessity. They tal^ change of air by instal- 
mems, and pass the snmmer hi a state of chronic 
excitement. 

In other parts of the worli^ the move is as entire os 
with ns; and in at least one ipstanoe, all classes of the 
population desert the cities at the same time; and fioi^ 
to the same sea-side. To be sure, this sea-side is some¬ 
what extensive, and there need be no more crowding 
than is social and comfortable. An amusing account of 
the migration, and of the summer losings of Central 
America is given in Mr Squier’s Nicaragwi, recently 
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published. The state of Nicaragua occupies that partHpf ] 
the Isthmus iying betwi^ the of the same name 
and the Pacific, the distance bccween bmng in some 
places only about fl|teen miles. In this narrow tract 
thert} are severid large towns, such as Grenada and 
Loon^which, in spite of the breatl^of two oceans, get 
smoke-dried by the timJ the-dry season advances into 
March. Then comes on the ‘ Paseo al matll or bathing- 
season, tvhen a great portion of t|;o population, taken 
not merely from the npjor classes, but from the Jsour- 
geoisie and Indian peasantry, rush down to the shores 
of tlie Pacific. ‘ At that time,’ sayl Mr Sfuier, ‘ a 
general movement of carts and servants takes place in 
the direction of the sea, and the government desnatches 
an officer and a guard, to superintend the pitcIiingVif 
the annual camp upon the beach, or rather upon the 
forest-covered sand-ridge which fringes the shore. 
Koch family builds a temporary canc-hiit, lightly 
thatched with palm-leaves, and floored with petates or 
mats. The whole is wickered together with vines, or 
woven together basketwise, and partitioned in the same 
way, by means of coloured curtains of cotton cloth. 
This constitutes the penetralia, and is sacred to the 
hdlo #«*o and tlie babies. The more luxurious ladies 
bring down their neatly-curtained iScds, and make no 
mean show of elegance in the interior arrangements of 
tlicir impromptu dwellings. Outside, and 8omelhiii|? 
after tlie fashion of their permanent residcne<‘s, is n 
kind of broail and open shod, wh^-’. bears » vtry dis¬ 
tant relation to the corridor. Here iuiminocks are* 
swung, the families dine, tlie ladies receive visitors, 
and the men sleep. . . . The establishments here 
described pertain only to tlie wo-altliier visitors, tlie 
representatives of the upper clasweb. Tiiere is every 
intermediate variety, down to tho.str of the moio and 
his wife, who spread their blankets at tlio foot of a 
tree, and weave a little bower of brandies above them 
—an affair of ten or a dozen minutes. And tlicre are 
yet others who disdain even this exertion, and ne.slle 
in the dry sand.’ 

This kind of gipsying expedition to the sea in summer 
would hardly suit the form of European, or at lea.st 
llritish civilisation; but we do not see why, in the one 
continent more than in tlie other, one’s country lodgings 
should be required to resomolc a towu-hoiis<‘. In tlie 
Clyde, which we have mentioned ns a resort for summer 
loiterers, there is one exceptional place—the island of 
AiTan. Here the Marquis of Hoiiglas has determined, 
with much'good taste, that his property sliall not be 
vulgarised by the new style of country lodgings, and 
so far from tcuing the ground, lie will not permit even 
a pier to be built for tlie neebmmodation of visitors. 
The village, accordingly, is simply a line bf tliatchod 
cottages, which, in the fine season, are flll<|l to oner- 
flowing. A few houses of more pretension stand on 
the other side of the bay; but, in general, no one sets 
his foot in Brodick who has not made up his mind to 
rough it pretty much in the fashion of the last gene¬ 
ration. Sometimes, on the occasion of a holiday in 
Glasgow, which is six Aours’ steaming disfiint, tlje 
viliage is flooded with a moving population that caq 
neither find house-room on the island nor means of 
quitting it the same day. Then comes a scene of 
something more tlian Mexican roughness. Shawls, 
cloaks, plaids, are the only substitute for tents, and 
a bush or a tree the only shelter from the summer 
wind. Such wtmdering comiianies are rarely ||iort 
of provisions, for they have a wholesome dread of 
Hi^laad hunger; and hearty is the feast and loud the 
merriflient, as they sit thus, houseless and homeless 
outcasts of the Clyde. Tlio night comes on, ■ neither 
dark nor unpleasantly cold, and the trooping stars 
assemble in the heavens, and look down on the 
slumbrous waters, as bright and new as they were seen 
of old from the hill-tops of QliMdea. Higher swell the 
hearts of the spectators for a time, tiU, yielding to the 


.influence of the hour, lower and lower sink their pulses 
of emotion, like the tido^of the lately pandng deep. 
Their voices fall; tlieir words are few amf whispcH'ed, 
then heard no more; the lights of thq village disappear 
one by one; the last door is heard to shut; there is 
silence on the earth.* , 

We never heard of anybody being the worse of this 
adventure, although it is a kind of roughing wp would 
flot positively recommend to Mist* Laura Matilda, or 
any of lior fair sisters^ We would give thenma, thHtclKii.1 ‘ 
roof over tlieir head* a weather-tight room for tlieir 
slumbers, and a subst.'intial wall between tliem and She' 
couple of cows till* viold their yarm milk in tlie morn¬ 
ing. ^We w6uld attbsd thepi a liomely sitting-room, 
with no temptation ^to keep tliom witliin’doors for a 
moment, except during their brief and, humble 
meiibj. We, would plant tlieir tabernacle in some lonely 
place on a hillsgde, or on tlic shores of a romantic 
loch, an hour's smart walk from any society they are 
aeeustomed to at home. We would have them make 
aequaintaiiees of tlie said two cows; of botli the dogs, 
even the surly one, which cannot for some time under¬ 
stand who or wliat they are, or what business they have 
there; of the liens, tliat present tlicm witli newly-laid 
i eggs to breakfast; of the five or .six sheep, to whom 
tiiey arc evidently olijects of curiosity and admiration ; 
of tliat sociable goat,,wliicli aecoippanies the sheep to tlie 
hill like one of tliem.Selves; and more especially of the 
little boy, who is proud of being calh^l the herd; andsif 
ttio cotter and his old mother, ami his wife and two 
young daughters. We would insist upon their feeling 
a kimlly interest in these new frieud.s, one and all; ois 
tlieir taking leave of them individually when coining 
away; and on their carrying home with them an 
impression which would sometimes, in the crowde.l 
Street, or the liot room, well suddenly up in tlieir hearts 
like a fresli stream, or pass across ^lieir cheeks like a 
bro.ath of mountain air. 

Depend upon it, we lose imieh humanising feeling, 
iriueli true reflnenieqf, much of the poetry of life, in 
parting with the roughness our Summer Lodgings, 

TAPER-MONEY AND BANiaNG IN CHINA. 

The origin or prototype of so many^f otu EiSropean 
arts and customs has been found in the ‘central flowery 
land,’ that it is not surjirising to hoar of tlie Chinese 
having iiegun to use paper-money as einrrency in the 
second century preceding the Christl.an era. At that 
time, the joinage of the Celestials was of a more bulky 
and ponderous nature than it is at the present day; 
and we may easily believe lliat a people so cunning and 
ingenious, would contrive plot a few schemes to avoid 
tlijf burden of carrying it about; as the man didj^who 
scr.atehed tlie figure of an ox on a piece of leather, and 
went from door to dod^ with that until he had found a 
customer, leaviifg the animal, meantime, at home is 
the stall. There ,was ii deficiency, too, in the ways and 
means'of the .government: money was never plentiftil 
enough in tlio imperial coffers. A# last, to get out of 
the difflcttlty, it was detgrmiiied to try the e^ct of a 
paper..curroncy, and an issue was made of assignats or 
treasury-warrants, which, being based on the credit of 
the higl*8t authorities, were regarded a» secure; which 
tact, with their facility of transfer, soon brotmht tliera 
into circulation. Of course, a good deal of tegislation 
was expended on the measure, tefore it could be got to 
work satisfactorily, and it underwent maw fluctuations 
in its p]p»gresk towards permanence. • The intestine 
wars to whicH China was eixposed at that iieriod, by 
overfhrning dynasty after dynasty, led one government 
to disavow the oblations of its predecessor, aiid the 
natural comfequences of bad faith follow^. After circu¬ 
lating with more or less success fer i|vo\indred years, 
the government paper-money disiiijpearea\ 

This happened under the Ming dynasty: thp Manchus, 
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who stwreetled, gave theniBelves no tfonhle to restore labgo banks make a rule of sending all petty bank- 
tho papascurrency; on wltiuh the trading portion of notes to their issiey every flajr, and exchanging them 
' the coramuliity to^ the matter into their own hands, for specie <r larger notes. The petty establishments 
and by the time that their Tatar conquerors were resort to various expedients for tfe sake of profit; one 
quietly settled in their usurped authority, the merchants is. to locate thetMelves in a good situation: if fari^rom 
had revived the use of paper. 'IMiey were too sensible a largo bank, they charge a jugher rate of discogut on 
of its great utility not to make the attempt; and since notes presented fur payment, than is charged by their 
that tiqie, they have gone on without any aid from the more powerful competitor; and the people who live in 
State, developing Mieir plans as experience snggcstelf, the neighbourhood /mbmft to this charge, rather than 
" qnd so cautiously as to insure success. Tliis result is, takeatho trouble of going to the large bank. On the 
however, far below wliat has been obtained by Kuro- contrary, if the ^great and the small are near together, 
*pe«ns. In comparison with ours, the banking-system the lattfr charge lower, an# make their profit by placing 
*of China is in a verjj, primitive condition; tlieirs is base coin among the strings of copper erzsh which they 
extremely limited in its application, eacli AtyresH-icting pay tj tlicir customers in exchange for notes. The 
itself to it8t)wn method; and wliile the incai^ of inter- imerior cash is manufactured fdr the purpose, in the 
commupication are imperfect,«thcre is little prospect of same way as Birmingham -halfpence used to lie for 
improvement. distribution by the keci>ers of toll-gates. 

One exampte may lie taken as an iyustration of tlie ‘Such petty chicanery is not viewed, as with us, in 
whole; and we avail ourselves of a cuinmunication the light of an offence, since, from the exceeding low 
made by Mr Parkes to the Iloyul Asiatic Society on value of the Chinese cash—twenty-seven being only 
the paptsr-currency of Fulichowfoo, for the substance of equivalent to a penny—tlioso must be bad indeed 
the present article. As in other places, the sysU'in was wliicli will not pass current witli the rest; and, accord- 
started in the city of Fuhehow by private individuala, iiigly, the inferior sorts, when used in moderation, are 
’wlio begap by circulating among each other notes pay- accepted along with the better in all the ordinary trans- 
able on demand. As the convenience of such a medium actions of life. ‘Tlie profits of these establishments 
became apparent, the circulation was extended, and must, tiierefore, be but slender—^proportioned, however, 
ultimately offices wcix^ opened for Jhe sm'cial purpose of tlie extent of their dealings; and some of the smallest 
issuing notes; but as the only guarantee for tludr seen- firms may not make more tlian half a do*llar in the 
rity was the char^^cter of those wlio put them forth, tlie course of a day.’ 

circulation remained comparatively triliiiig, until their ‘ The banking establishments in the city and suburbs 
credit was recognised and established. Not till the first of Fulicliow,’ says Mr I'arkes, ‘ may be enumerated 
, (fhartcr of tlio present century did tlie use of paper by iiundreds. Most of them are naturally very insig- 
become extensive or permanent; and now, everybody in nificant, and the circulation of their notes exceedingly 
ruhebowfix) prefers notes to coin. limited. Many of tlie outside notes will not pass 

As no licence is requireil, any- one may commence current inside; and are only convertible at the place of 
the bunking business, and at first considerable niischic-f issue. Such branches os these must be entirely super- 
resulted from this liberty. Speculators wlio forced their tlnous, and might seriously inconvenience or trammel 
' notes largely into circulation, not nnfrequently met the transactions of the higher ones; but, in order to 
with a reverse, with tlie usual consequences of distress guard .against encroachment from this direction, and as 
and embarrassment to tlicir conITeetion. Altliough this ' a self-])riitcctivc measure, several of the leading banks 
for a time bronglit paper into Tiisfavour, it has now of known stability eo-operate with each other to keep 
recovered, and the great ^-ompotition is found to Iiave up the value of tlieir notes; and thus, by holding a 
the effect of mitigating tlie evils of faiturc. Where so strong check on tlie issues of those minor parties, eftec- 
many are concerned, individual suffering must lie com- tualiy cxinlinuo to regulate the whole system. There 
paratiwely slight. The hanks, moreover, are not banks arc tliirty of these establishments inside and outside 
of deposit; the proprietors prefer not to receive deposits, the city, all reported to be possessed of capital to the 
so that jrrivate parties my no risk of a great and sudden amount of from ri00,000 to upwards of 1,000,000 
loss, beyondjtliut of such notes as tliey may Iitild at the dollars. 

time of a stoppage. On the other liand, the usefulness ‘ 'J’hese latter establishments command the utmost 
of a honk is limited by this arrangement • tliere can confidence, and their notes pass* current everywhere 
be no payinjf of cheques; but very few of tne banking and with everybody. They contribute mutual support 
establishnients can transact business beyond tlie city or by constantly exchanging and eontinually cashing each 
the department in which they may be located, and other’s notes, which they severally seem to value as 
seldun or never beyond the limits of the province, highly as ^heir own particular issues. This reciprocal 
Hence the convenience and safety of making payine’Jits mid implicit trust must add greatly to their solidity, 
at placcs'rcmote from each otliei; througli the medium and lend to prevent the possibility of failure. The 
.of a banker, is almost unknowiAin OMna. , chief banker gained his high reputation by a voluntary 

Within certain limits, tlie large liankers undertake subscription, about thirty years ago, of no less than 
mercantile exchanges; they also refine the sfeoe, or 100,000 dollars to the government toward the repairs of 
silver, for the receivers of taxes. 'I'lio government will the city’walls and other publgi'works, for whicli he was 
take uotsilver under a standard quality; tlif collector rewarded with honorary official insignia, and the exten- 
delivers his sycee to the banker, who weighs, refines, 'sivc patron^e or business of all the autliorities. These 
and casts it into ingots, for a considei^tion, giving a large banks are complete rulers of the money-market; 
rcK-cipt, whiclys liandcd to tlie treasurer of th^depart- they regulate tho rates of exchange, wliich are ineos- 
ment, who calls for the amount when requires santly fluctuating, and are known to alter several times 

The small banks transao* tlicir businesf on an in the course of tho day. The arrival or withdrawal 
extremely petty suulo. first starting in iiushiess, from the place of specie,to theamoiftit of a few thou- 
thoir notes are seldom,i^H'irculation above a few hours, sanas, lias an immediate effect in either raising or 
and they have altjayc-^u be watchful t® avoid a ‘ run.’ lowering the excliange. Tho liankers are kept piost 
It is among thiajyclass that failures laost lieqnently accurately informed on the subject by some twenty 
occur, tlie timo^f the crnsli being tlic'cnd of tliesyear, men in tlieir general employ," whose sole business it is 
owing to tlie^iietnand for siieeio wliich then arises. As to be in constant attendance in tho market, and to 
a procautioiian* measure, some of them mostly circulate acquaint tho lianks vUli everything that is going on, 
the notes of/tie large banks, which do npt return to when they, guided by the transactions of the d.ay, 
them’ as tli^ own uipuld. Tlieir own are sure to come determine and fix upon, between themselves, the various 
back onci^t le.ast iii the tweiity-fonr,hours, Us the prices of note?, sycee, and dollars. Their unnniiiiity on 
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these points is very remarkuble; and they are all deepV 
impressed with the salnijufy convietifcn, that their chief 
sti'cnf^th consists in the degree of mutual harmony that 
tliey preserve, and Jhe confldcncc they jrlaco' in one 
uuutlipr. These reporters are also very useful to new 
arrivi^s, in affording tljcm gui<lanL% on matters of 
exchange, or in introducing them to the best bankers; 
and the allowances that the stranger tnakeftto them for 
their assistance, and the banker for procuring hiAi 
custom, constitute the ^ains of their Calling, ffhey 
have also to report tho prices of silver every morning 
at the Magistracy, which, from its daily^ncrcasitg value, 
has become an object of especial attention.’ Twenty 
years ago, much discontent was expressed that ^silver, 
which had been worth 1000 cash i)er ounce, rose \o 
1300; now it is over 2000, owing to tlie eontimioua 
drain of the metal from the country. 

Still, with all this, failures ai-c rare. 'I’he petty 
banks are most liable to this reverse; and on such occa¬ 
sions, they generally contrive to arrange the matter 
quietly among themselves; but the whole property or 
lands belonging to tho defaulters may be seized and 
sold to satisfy the claims of tlie creditors: I lie dividend 
is usually from 10s. to 12s. in the pound. AYilful fraud 
is seldom practised; tlie heaviest instance known, was 
for 70,000 dollars; from the year 1843 to 1848, tlierc 
were but four bankruptcies, and three of tliese were* 
for less tl’an 0000 dollars. 'I'lic defaulters frequently 
oscaite punishment owing to the t’" ,h coat ot j roseciii 
tion. Tlie large hanks are safi', but at tiyies, from false i 
or malicious reports, are c.vposed to a siuhlen ‘ run;’ a 
great crowd besets the doors when least exjiected, and 
mnnbers of vagalionds seize tlie opportunity for iiiia- 
chief and plunder. Tliesc outbreaks grew to such a 
plieh, that tlie magistratc.s now, wln-iiever possible, 
hasten to tho Ihrcatcued eataldisliineiit, to repress 
violence by their presence and authority. 'J’lie rush, 
however, is so sudden, that liefore they can arrive 
on the spot, the mob has improved its opportunity for 
destruction, and disappeared. 

Forgery is not often attempted, probably hccause it 
(UK'S not pay, owing to the fact of its being exlreinely 
difficult to circulate any but notes of small value. 'J'hc 
penalty for this offence is transportation to a ilis- 
i tance of three thousand/e—about a thousaini iiiiles; or 
imprisonment or flogging, according to circuinstanees. 
■yVe question if such an instance as tlie following ever 
occurred out of China:—forger of some notoriety 
having liccn several times prosecuted by tlie bankers, and 
with but little success, for lie slill continued to carry on 
his nialpractiees, they eoiifcrrcd togetlier, and agreed to 
ta/.-e.hm into their }my, making him responsible for any 
future frauds of the kind. Ho continues ft) receive a 
stipend from them at the jiresent time, and is oujj of 
their most effective safeguards against furtner imposi¬ 
tion, as it devolves upon him to detect and apprehend 
any other offender.’ 

Most of the bank-notes are printed from copper 
plates, but some of the petty dealers still use wooden 
blocks. Tliey are longet and narrower than fturs, and 
liave a liandsomely engraved border, within w Inch are 
liaragraplis laudatory of the ability or Reputation of 
tlie firm. The notes are of three kinds: for casli, dol¬ 
lars, and sycee. The first are from 400 cash (Is. 3d. 
sterling), to hundreds of thousands, and are largely 
circulated in all the smaller business transactions. TJie 
dollar-notes, varying froni a unit to .500, and, in sonic 
instances, to 1000, circulate among the merchants,Their 
value continually fluctuating with that of the price of 
tho silver which they represent. The syeoe-notes are 
from one to several hundred UneJs (ounces), and are 
chiefly confined to the government offices, to avoid the 
trouble and inconvenience of making payments in 
silver by weight. Whatever be the rvgluc or deiioini- 
iiation of tlie notes, tlie holder is at liberty to demand 
payment of the whole whenever he pleases, and 


receives it without abatement, as the banker makes 
his profit at the time of tl^jir issue. When motes arc 
lost, payment is stopped, as here, and they itre speedily 
traced, as it is the practice not to take notes of a high 
value—say, 100 dollars—without lirsf inquiring at tlnj 
bank as to their genuinenc^. But no indcmiiiiflca- 
tion is made for notes lost or destroyed by accident. 
Promissory-notes are the chief medium of interchange 
iifnong merchants, wlio take ten alays’ grace' on all 
bill.s, e.xeept those on ■which is written ,»the wor^j ' 
“ immediate.’ * 

The rates of iiiti rcst are, on lands and house's, fr«wi ‘ 
10 to 15 iier cent. ;• on govcriunjnt (hqiosits, wliieh the* 
peopleiare mllile to tnke at,times against tlieir will, 8 
I'cc cent.: mi insurance of sliips and cargoos, owing to 
t)fe) ,y)k from stornii and pirates, from 20 to 30 per 
ceirt"; on pawnbrokers’ loans, 2 jicr eoiit. per* month, 
or 20 per cent. pjT .annum. Five days' grace is allowed 
on jiledges; aiKl if goods be not redeemed within three 
yi'ars, they are made over tq the old clotlies’ sliops at a 
settled pmiiium of 20 j)er eoiit. on the amount lent on 
tliem. Pawnbrokers’ estabUshineiits are nuiiierous, 
#n<I are frequented by all clas.ses, vtlio pawn without 
scruple anything they may posse.ss. The banks, wo ar<> 
inforined, ‘keeii np an intimate ^-oniicctioii with the 
pawnbrokers, a ho make and receiVc all tlieir payments 
111 notes for eoppey casli, and, will not take syeee, 
dollars, or iloll/fr-notes—the former, lest they” should 
prove eounterfeit, and the latter, on account of t\).e , 
ttuetuating value. Tliey arc very partuular in passing 
tlie bank-notes, and will accept only those of the large 
iMiiks. A notice is liung up in cacti sliop, specifying; 
i wh.it notes pass curreul with them ; and wlien tlie 
peojile go to redeem the articles they have pledged, as 
the.v can present only those notes in iiaymeiit, tliey 
li.ave often to repair previously to the bank where they 
are issued, to jnirebase them, and, being at a premium, 
the banker thus gains Ins diseouift upon them. Of ‘ 
sucli importance is this eonsideiX'd, that, without the 
suiiport of the pawiiifrokcrs’ coniieetion, the business 
of a banker will alwi^s be limited. Jiidccd, many of 
the banks kceji pawnbroUPrs’ slmjis also; and the 
chief ’.laiiker a* Kulieliow is known to have opened 
no less than five of these establishments. -Tliis is 
on account of tlie high interest paid on jiawnlirokers’ 
loans.’ ^ * 


TIIIKGS TALIvKD OF IN LONDON. 

Mag, 1852. 

A.S May of last year was made memoqiblo by tlio 
oiieiiing of the Great Kxbibitioii, so will tho present 
niontli become faniou.s fo? the pulling dow-n of tho 
Caystal Palace. Parli,ament has decreed it, and ^ero 
is an end of the iiiattijr. If the people by and by find 
reason to complain of Bie proceeding, they will liave pp 
one to blame but themselves ; because, bad they spoken 
out aiP only a wltolo luation can speak, tho decision of 
the legislature would have liccn on tlie other side of the 
question.* We are proir^sed, however, that it*Bhall be 
re-erected on,some other site, and herein must solace 
ourselves for disapjiointnieiit at the removal, whilo 
i waiting%or the National Exhibition be opened at 
Fork, Of that of tho Arts and Manufactures of the Indian 
Empire promised by the Society of Arts. Besides 
this, the present May will be noteworthy in the 
annals oe«in steam - navigation: tho ste.amers to 
Australia an? to commence their trips, as also those 
to Iltazil and Valparait^p. Who would have dreamed, 
twenty yeai^s ago,that tho redoubtable Cape Horn would, 
Ixsfore a quarter century had expired, die rounded by 
a steamer from an English por^ ? * Gt^^in Denham 
is about to 'sail in the Herald, to- survby alie islands of 
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the great ocean, one object being to find the best route 
and coalmg-stations among^ t^e islands for steamers 
from the Isthmus to Sydney. The vessel will carry an 
interpreter, a supply of English seeds and plants, and a 
number of articles, to serve as presents for the natives. 
Should this survey be succfessful, and the United States’ 
expedition to Japan produce the effect anticipated, the 
vast solitudes of th%,Paciflc will be erelong continually 
^ ephoing wilh the beat of paddle-wlieels and the roar of 
steam. R^id intercommunication will bring about 
‘changes, Vhereat politicians and ethnologists shall 
wonder. The Chinese still keep pouAng ipto California 
by shipload| of 200 or 30ft at a*time, where they will 
perhaps learn that a year of Anglo Siixondom'is ‘ worth 
a cycle \>f Cathay.’ Wo may regard as ovideSce of 
progress, that Loo-choo has been visited by Captain 
Shadwell of the Sphynx; he was received with great 
favour, and conducted to the royal c'ity of Sliooi, three 
miles inland. Readers of Captain Basil rijiU’s pleasant 
account of the saitie island will remember, that he was 
jealously forbidden to approach the interior. Do thd 
Loo-chooans want to conciliate an ally ‘I If, as is said, 
Japan is to become *to the Americans what India is to 
us, wc shall have them for neighbours in tlio east, as 
wc nowhave them in tile west. It Vill lie an interesting 
event should Engltind, America, and Russia sonio day 
m^t on the Asiatic continent. 

One good effect of railways, as you know, has l)ceu 
teft cheapen coni, and excite activity in heretofore 
‘dormant mining districts—results which tell ujicn the 
trade in sea-borne coals. 'I'o meet tliis emergency, a 
scheme is on foot for sending coal from tlie Tyne to the 
Thames in steam-colHers, which, by their sliort .and 
regular passages, shall compete successfully with the 
' railways. The es5>eriraent is well worth tryitig, and 
ought to pay, if properly managed: meantime, our 
railways will extend their ramiffcations. Looking for ; 
a moment at what is doing in‘‘other parts of the 
world, it appears that there arc at present 2000 
miles of railway in I'ranee, besides <as much more 
which is to be completed in four years. Portugal is 
only juit beginning to think of iron routes: a few 
wakeful people are trying to imiiress that backward 
land with a sense of the advantages of rapid locomotion ; 
and it is shcioi that, by a simple system of railways, 
Lisbon would be idaced at sixteen hours’ distance from 
Madrid,forty-three from Paris, fifty-three from Brussels, 
and fifty-seven from London. Would it not* be a com¬ 
fort to boabft to run away from tfio north-east monsoon, 
wliich has so long afflicted us, to the orange groves on 
the hanks of the Tagus, in about two days and a haB‘? 
A telegraph is ’ about to be carried from the Austrian 
States ovir the Splugen into Switzerland—the Alps, it 
%ould appear, being no bar the •thonght-fliisher. 
There is a project, too, for a regular and universal dis- 
p.atch of telegraph messages from all jfarts of thtfworld. 

I A mail and tclegrqfih route from the Mississippi across 
to San likaneiseo is talked about. The proposer con¬ 
siders that post-houses might IJj erected at every twenty 
miles across the, American continent, ift which com¬ 
panies of twen^ men of the United States’ artpr might 
te stationed, to protect and facilitate the intercommu¬ 
nication ; news would then find its way acrosS in si.x 
or seven days. Bhould tins scheme Ml to be rcaliserl, 
tile Americans jpay content themselves with having 
n<»rly 11,000 -miles of railway already onen, and 
another jn progress. •> 

A beginijiM is made towards the abolition of the 
duty on books imported. Government have 

consented that c^ain learned societies, and a ifumber 
of scientific i^ivMpals, shall receive, duty free, sucli 
scientific pukucatlonf as may be sent to them from 
abroad. CqRslArinj^that the whole amount realist 


b)i the present customs’ charge is only L.8000, it is 
easy to believe thSt Lhe auttuKities will shortly have 
to abolish V' altogether. Another question in which 
books are omoerned, is the dispute that has been ^ing 
op for some time among the fraternity of bookswlers, 
as to whether a4etfdler shalj^ be allowed to seUJiooks 
for any price he pleases^ or pot. Whether ‘free-trade ’ 
or ‘ monopofy’ is to prevail, will depend on the decision 
of the arbitrators wjio haffe been chosen. Leaving out 
all the rest of the llingdom,* there are nearly 1000 
booksellers in London ; so the subject is an important 
one. Tffls numlibr affords a notable datum for compari¬ 
son with other countries. In Germany, the number of 
booksellers is 2061, of which 2200 are retailers, 400 
i{b1i.sner8 only, while 461 combine the two. They are 
istributod—80 in Frankfort, 66 in Stuttgart, 62 in 
Vienna, 129 in Berlin, 146 in Leipsic. The figures are 
suggestive. Another fact may be instanced: in 1851 
the number of visits to the British Museum for 
reading was 78,419—giving an average of 209 per 
day, rile room having been open during 292 days. 
The number of books consulted was 424,851, or 1455 
daily. This is an agreeable view of what one part 
of society is doing; but there is a reverse to the 
picture, as 8licw*ii in a recently published parlia¬ 
mentary report, from which it appears that in 1849 
the juvenile offenders in England numbeMd 6849— 
in Wales, 73—of whom 107 were transported ; in 1860, 
the numbers were resiiectively 6988, 82, 184, shewing 
•an increase uisdcr each bead. Of the whole number in 
confinement last Kovember, 109 were under thirteen 
yciirs of age, .and 608 under sixteen : 206 had liccn in 
prison once before, 90 twice, 49 three times, 86 four 
times and upwards; 329 had lost one parent, 103 both 
parents; 327 could not read, and 564 had not been 
brought up to any settled employment. These facts 
may be taken as demonstrative of the necessity for 
multiplying reformatory agricultural schools, such as 
liave b(!en established in various parts of the continent 
! with the liiippiest efieets. 

Among the prizes just announced by the French 
Academic, is one for ‘ the best work on the state of 
pauperism in France, and the means of remedying it,’ 
to bft arljudpd in 1853. It is greatly to be wished 
that BoimWgifted mind would arise capable of taking a 
proi)er survey of so grave a question, and bringing it 
to a practical and satisfactory solution. Some people 
arc beginning to ask, wliethcr it would not be better, with 
the proceeds of iwor-rates, to send paupers to colonies 
wliicli are se.-mt of labourers, rather than to expend 
tlie money in keeping them at home. Tlie Academic 
of Literature, too, has bflfered a prize for an essay on 
the parliarrfcntary eloquence of England—a significant 
fact in aycjmntry whw the legislature is not per¬ 
mitted to be eloquent, and where forty-nine provincial 
papers have died since the 2d of December. Coming 
again to science : the judicial savants have awarded a 
medal to Mr Hind for his discovery of some two or 
three of the minor planets — an acknowledgment of 
merit wh’lch will not fail of geod results in more ways 
jhan one. 

Various soieutifle matters, which are deserving of a 
passing notice, have come before the same learned body. 
Mattcucci, who has been steadily pursuing his electro¬ 
chemical labours, now states that with certain liquids 
and a single metal he can form a pile, the electro¬ 
magnetic and electro-chemical efi^ts of which are 
much greater than those obtained with the old piles of 
Volta and Wollaston, and come nearer to those of the 
batteries of Bunsen and Grove. As yet, he withholds 
the particulars, but tlioy will shortly bo forthcoming. 
M. Bureau de la Malle, in remarks on the breeding 
of fish, a subject which haa of late occupied much 
attention in France, says, that he has now discovered 
the reason ‘ why domestic servants in Holland and 
Scotland, when taking a situation, stipulate that they 
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shall not be made to eat salmon more than three tinfcs 
n week it is, the iiisiyiil taste of Jj'oung salmon. It 
is safe to say^ tliat however muen M. de 1| Malle may 
know about fish, ho knows but little of habits of 
the (jountries to which ho refers. M. Yvart mentions 
a fact that may be useftal to»grAierg—the breed 
of caiitle hag been improved in France by the intro¬ 
duction of the Durham bull; b^ut, as cif^riehce has 
shewn, it is at the expense oS certain qualities deemed 
essential on the other Side of the Channel. Ilene, we 
require meat as speedUy as possible in young animids 
for consumption in our grqiat towns f there, Sie grqat 
rural population use milk largely, and keep tjie animals 
longer before they are killed. The quantity of milk, it 
appears, is materially^ reduecd in the Durham’bread, 
and on this account M. Yvart suggests, that it should 
not be too much encouraged. Then there is something 
about dogs by Messrs Grubyand Delafond, who shew 
that the worms which have long been known to exist 
in the larger blood-vessels of certain dogs, .ire Ihc 
parents of the almost innumerable Ji/aria or microscopic 
worms, found circulating also in the veins. The 
number generally in one dog is estimated at 52,000, 
tliougli at times it is more than 200,000; and being 
smaller tlmn the blood-globules, the cheutures penetrate 
the minutest blqpd-vcsscls. They arc met with on the 
average in one dog in tweiity-flve, though most fn qucnf 
in the adult and old, and without distincLion of sex or 
nice. The examination of the n’’ nomenon i < to be 
continued, with a view to uncertain ji’heclier dogs^ 
infested with these blood-worms are subjei t to any 
peculiar disease. 

More interesting is the account of a siu'ces.-tiil case 
of transfusion of blood in the human subject, performeil 
in presence of the ablest surgeons of I’aris. A woman 
was taken to the Hotel Dieu reduced by hemorrhage 
to the last stage of weakness, unable to sjieak, to open 
her eyes, or to draw back her tongue when put out. 
The basilic vein wa.s opened, and the point of a syringe, 
warmed to tlio proper temperature, was introduced, 
ehargeil with blood drawn from the same vein in the 
arm of one of the assistants. The quantity, 180 
grammes, was injected in 2^ minutes, after which the 
wound w'as dressed, and the patient placed in a .com¬ 
fortable i>osition, Gradually, the beatings oS the pulse 
rose from l;t0 to 138, and became firmer; the action of 
the heart increased in energy; the eyes ojicncd with a 
look of intelligence; and the tongue could be advanced 
and withdrawn with facility, and regained its redness. 
On the following day, there was a little delirium, after 
which the pulse fell to 90, the signs of vitality acquired 
strength, and at the end of a week tlie woman left the 
hospital restored to health. Cases of successful trans¬ 
fusion are so rare, that it is not surprising the one ^^^l■e 
recorded siiould have excited attention mnoug our 
physiologists. 

People inclined to corpulence may profit by M. 
Dancel’s observations on l5ie development of fat. 11 j 
says, that some of his patients, w'hose obesity was a 
constant inconvenience apd cause of disease, ‘^ost Te’"v 
notably of their embm^oint by a change in their 
alimentary .yegimen—abstaining almost ijitirely li-oin 
vegetables, feculent substances, dithinisliiiig their quan¬ 
tity of drink, and increasing, when necessary, their 
iwrtion of meat.’ On another subject, M. Guerin 
Mdheville believes he has found a new cochineal insect 
{Coccus fabm) on the common bean, which grows wi|d in 
the south of France, and in ouch abundance, that a 
considerable quantity may be collected in a short 
time. Tlie yield of colouring matter is of sucli amount, 
that a project is talked of fo* cultivating the plant 
extensively., , 

A communication has been made to the Geological 
Society at Paris by M. do liauslab, on a subject which 
has from time to time occupied the thoughts of those 
who study the physique of the planet on which we live 


—namely, the origin of the present state of (|ur globe, 
and its crystal-liko cleavage. After a few pfelimiuary 
remipks about mountains, rocks, dikes and their line 
of direction, he shews that the globe ^presents the form 
approximately of a great octahedron (eight-sided figure); 
and further, that the three axigl planes which such a form 
necessitates, may be described by existing circles round 
the earth: the first being Himalaya and CliimJjorazo ; 
Parting from Cajic Finisterre, passing to India, Borneo, 
the eastern range of Australia, New Zealand, across to 
South America, Caracas, the Azores, and so round to 
Finisterre. The second runs in the opposite dircctie.t; ’ 
includes the Andcit! Rocky Mouj^tuins, crosses Beliring’s* 
Strait» to Sflierin, tlac-nco Jo the Altai, llindostan, 
Mailagasqar, Ca;ie Colony, and ending a|'ain at the 
iteidfj of Brazil. Tlfe third, which cuts the twp former 
at vkght angles, proceeds from the Alps, traverses the 
Mediterranean Corsica and Sardinia to the moun¬ 
tains of Fezzan, through Central Africa to the Cape, 
on to Kcrguiden’s l.aiul, Bhie Mounlains of Australia, 
Spitzborgen, Sciuidinavia, and completing itself in the 
Aljis, from whence it started. 'J’hcsc circles shew the 
limits of the faces of the Imge crystal, and may be 
divided into others, comprising forty-eight in the whole. 
The views tlins set forth exhibit nuieli ingenuity; and 
wiicu wo consider that metals crystallise in various 
lorms, and native irpn in the oc^ihcdral, there is much 
to ho said m thfir favour. 

AVe shall proliably not In- long Jieforc hearing «)f 
another gold field, for itr Barth writes from the inte¬ 
rior of Afriea, that grains of the precious metal have 
been found in two rivers whieh flow into Lake Tehati,. 
anil that the mountains in the iieiglihourhood abound 
witli it. Sliould the first discovery be verified by 
further exidorations, gold will he more abundant tlmn 
it now promises to be, and Africa perhaps the richest 
source of supply. Aiiropos of this i^ontincut, a French 
traveller is about to prove from the results of a journey 
from the (tape towards the equator, that the Cartha¬ 
ginian discoveries hiffi been pushed much further 
towards the south thSn is commonly supposed. 

Agassiz, who, as you knolv, has become a citizen of 
the United Stnlfs, has bad the Cuvierian prize awarded 
to him for his great work on fossil fishes—an honour 
approved by every lover of science.. This distinguished 
writer says, in his latest publication.^on fossil zoology, 
that the ntimhcr of fossil fishes distributed over the 
globi' is more than 25,000 species; of maiimifera, over 
3000; rejitilc.s, over 4000; shells, more than 40,000; 
numbers which greatly exceed all former calculation. 

()f otlier ilfmerican items, there is one worthy the notico 
of apiarians: some emigrants who sailed from Boston 
wished to convey a hivcj of bees to the Sandwich 
Islands, where the industrious insects have not a# yet 
been introduced ; all jvent well until the vessj^ reached 
the tropics, and there ^e heat w'as so great as to melt 
the v^ax of the'combs, and consequently to destroy 
the bees. 

Lierftenant Hunt, of the American Coast Survey, 
states that copper-plate eiigravingaamay be copied on 
stone; specimens are to appear in tbe forthcoming 
report. To quote his description: ‘ A copper plate 
being duly cn^-aved, it is inked, and an impression 
taken o^j^Jransfer-paper. A good paperjwbich wetting 
docs not expand, is needed, and a fatty coating is used 
m the plocess. The transfcr-paper, impression is laid 
on the smooth stone, and run throngh a press. It is 
then wetted, heated, and stripped off from the stone, 
leaving tjjc ink and fat on its, feoe. The heated fat is 
softly brushed*away, leaving only the ink-lines. From 
this reversed impression on tite stone, the printing is 
performed just as in orcHaary lithography. A good 
transfer pruduces -from 3000 to 6000 copies. Tims 
prints from a single oopper-piate ^i\be infinitely 
multiplieti, the printing befog, mo|eovq\ Bwch cheaper 
than Copper-plate.’ ' \ 
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IN EXPECTATION OF DEATII.-CONSTANTIA. 

, • 

When I was young, jny lover stole 

One of my ringlets fair: 

I wept—‘ Ah ho! Those always part, 

Who liavlng once cl^inged heart for heart, 

... Change 5so looks of hair.' 

* And wondersoiieiieil eyes have seen • 

, The spirits of the dead. 

Gather like motc.s iu silent Bauds 
• » Kouud hair once reft hy toinler Imnds 

• From some now shrouded head. 

t' ^ ^ 

«If _4— Here he closed niy quivering mouth. 

And where the curl ha^J lafci, ' 

lAid payment rich for what he stoie :— ’ 

Could 1 to one hour crush life’s whole, 

I’d live that hour again! * 

My golden curls are fllverlng o'er— 

Who heeds f The seas roll wide; 

When one I«know their hounds shall pass, 

There’ll be no tresses—save long grass— • 

For his hands to divide; 

* 9 

Wlule I shall lie, low, deeji, a-eold, 

. And never hear him tread a 
Whether he weep, or sigh, or moan, 

» I shall be pgssivc a,s a stone. 

He living, and I—dead! 

• * • And then he will rise up ami go, 

With slow steps, looking hack. 

Still—going: leaving me to keep 
My frozen and etern.d sleep, 

Beneath the earth so hlni-k. 

Pale brow—6ft leant ag.ainst his brow: 

Dear hand—where Ids lips lay; 

Dim eyes, that knew not they were fair, 

Till his priiise made them h:df they were — 

Must all these puSb away? 

• 

Must nought of mine he left for him 
Save the poor curl he stole? 

%ound which tins wildly-loving jne 
Will float unseen continually, 

A disembodied soul. 

t 

A soul! Glad thought—that lightning-like 
Leaps from this cloud of doom: ^ 

If, living, all its lo.ad of clay 
Keeps not my spirit frxnn him away. 

Thou canst not, cru^I tomb! 

• 

The moment that these earth-chains iiui’st, * 
*Like an enfranchised doya, 

, O’er seas and lands to hiirf I fly, • , 

Whom only, whether I live or die, 

1 loved, love, and sliall love. * •• 

I’ll wreathe^round him—he shall breathe 
' My life instead of air 
In glowing' sunbeams o’w his head < 

My visionary hands I’ll spread. 

And liss his forehead &ir. 

ni staitd, an^atigel bold and strong, ' 

Between his soul and sin; 

If Grief lie stone-like on his heart. 

I’ll beat its marble doors apart, • - 

To let Peace enter in. • * 

* 

He never more sball part from me. 

Nor 1 from him abide; * 

Let th^ poor limbs in caith find rest! 

I’ll li^lik#Lqve within his breast, 

- dl ■ 


* • WATiyi. 

Some fourjfifths of*'the weigh? of the human body ai c 
notliing but water. -The blood is just a solution of the 
body in a %st excess of water —m saliva, mucus, milk, 
gall, urine, sweaty auij tears are the local and pfirtial 
infusions effected -by that liquidi Ail the soft solid* parts 
of the fraraormay bo considered as ever temporary preci- 
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always being re^issolved, the forms remaining, but the 
matter never the same for more than a moment, so tliat 
the flesh is only a vanishing solid, os fluent as the blood 
ibjplf. t It has also to be obsci’ved, that every pai't of the 
bddy, melting again into the river*bf life continually .os it 
docs, is also kept perpetually drenched in blood hy means 
of the blood-vessels, and more than nine-tenths of tliut 
wonderful cnireiit is pure water. Water plays as gi-eiit a 
part, indeed, in the economy of that little world, the body 
of man, as it still more evidently does in the phenomenal 
life of tiio world nt large. Thivc-fourths of the surface of 
the earth is ocean; the dry ground is dotted wfth lakes, 
its mountain-crests arc covered with snow and ice, its 
surface is iirigatcd hy rivci's nnd streams, its edges are 
eati'ii hy the .sea‘, and aqueous vapour is unceasingly 
ascending from the ocean and inland suifaces through the 
yielding air, only to descend in portions and at inten'al:, 
in dews and rains, hails and snows. Water is not only 
the basis of tin’ juices of ail the plants and animals in tlic 
, w'orld; it is th^ very blood of nature, as i» well known to 
all the teiTcsti'ial sciences; and old Thales, the earliest of 
European spcculatoiw, pronounced it the mother-liquid of 
tlic univei-sc. Iu the later systems of the Greeks, indeed, 
it was reduced to the inferior dignity of being only one of 
the four parental natures—fire, air, earth, and water; but 
water was the highest —/sir a^irrev — in rank.— 
IVestminsler Review. 

I.OTTERY OF DEATH. 

The Polish and Gennan peasantry have given the 
autlioritics at Posen considorabic trouble their inquiries 
n-speetiug a ‘ Rothschild's Lottery.’ have led 

to lielieve, that the ‘ great Rothsciiil4’'M« iK-en sasteneed 
to bo beheaded; hut that he has .been allowed to procure 
a substitute, if lie can, hy lottery! For this purpose, a 
sum of mf.ny millions is devoted, all the tii'kcts to be 
prizes of HOOO thalei-s ejicli, except one; that fatal number 
is a blank; and wlioeier draws it, is to be decapitated 
Instead of tlie celebrated banker! Notwithstanding the 
risk, the applicants for shares have been numerous. [There 
is nothing surprising in the number of applications for 
these shares. Every nuni who enters the array in war¬ 
time, takes out a ticket, in a similar lottery. In China, 
human life |s of still less account; fur there it is easy for 
a eoiidcinncd criminal, whose escape the authorities are 
wilfing to f-ioimive at, t(J ulitaln a substitute, who, for a 
sum of money, suffers death in Ins stead.] 

A MAN Fon THE WORLD. 

A successful mercliant in New Zealand, a Scotchman, 
commenced business with the following charaetcristic enti-y 
on the first page of his ledger:—‘CmnmencBd business 
this day—with no money—^little credit—and L.70 in debt. 
'Faint heart never won fiur lady. Set a stout heart to a 
stay (steep) flrae. God save the Queen I ’ 
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VISIT TO THE SCENE OF THE 
IIOLMEIItTH FLOOD. 

The great ilood ivliicli took place in the valley of 
Holiuflrth in February h^^t, was in itsidf a deoply- 
iiitoresting and awe-exciting incident. I was curious 
to visit the scene, while the, results of the catastrophe 
were still fre.sh, both on account of the syni])!ithy I 
felt with the sulTcrera, and because of some physical 
problems wjiich I thought might be ilhistr .ted by the 
cdccts, so far as Uicse weic still traccble. I tl erefore 
took an opportunity on the 2‘:A v>i Apri[. to proceed 
from Manchester to Ilolinfirth, accompanied by t«o 
inends, one of whom, though ho had not visited the 
place .since the calamity haj>pencd, was well aisjuainted 
with the scene and with the country generally, so as 
to be able to guide us in our walk. A railw.-iy excursion 
to I fuddcrsficld, and a second trip on a dillerent line 
from that town to the village of llolmtirth, introduced 
u.s to a region of softly-rounded hilhs and winding 
valleys, precisely re.senibling those of the youthern 
Highlands of ycotland, as might indeed bo exiK'ctcd 
from the identity of tlic formation (Silurian), but wliich 
liail tins peculiar feature in addition, that every hero 
and there was a little cloth-niakiiig village, taking 
advantage of the abundant water-power derived from 
the mountain-slopes. The swelling heights were brown 
and bare, like those of Tweeddale; and tliere the black¬ 
cock may still, I believe, lie found. The shipes are 
purely pa.storal, with small fiirm-steadings scattered 
over them. But down iu the bottom of Hie dale, ivc 
see Hie heavy stone-aiid-linie ibill starting up froo 
the bare landscape, with a sprawling village of meai, 
cottages surrounding it, giving token of an isidustridl 
life totally opposite to that which is found la'side the 
silver streams of the Tweed and its tributaries, ^\'hen 
we passed near any of these spots, we were sure lO 
catcli the unlovely details, so frciiuentl.v, though so 
unnecessarily attendant yn factory-life—thb*paltry 
house, the unpaved, unscavengered street, the fry of 
dirty children. It was a Iwautiful tract sof natunil 
scenery in the process of being degraded by eontiu’t 
with man and his works. 

Arriving at Ilolraflrth at one o’clock, we found it to 
be a somewhat better kind of village, eJiiefly com- 
postsl of one or two irregular streets running along 
the bottom of a narrow volloj’. Hitherto, in passing 
up the lower part of the vale, vre had looked in vain for 
any traces of tlie inundation; bift now wo suddenly 
found ourselves in the midst of ruin and devastation, 
llolmflrth is only two miles and a half from the 
reservoir, and being at a contracted part of the valley, 
the water came upon it in great depth and with 


great Ibree. AVe found a bridge depri\ ed of its para¬ 
pets, tlie boundary-walls of fiU'lories broken down, and 
court-yards filled with debris and mud. Several l.'irge 
houses had end or side wafts taken away, or wiae 
shattered jiast remedy. In a narrow street running 
parallel with the river, and in some ‘places ojicn to it, 
many of the houses bore elialk-inarks a little way up 
the second storey, iudieuting the Ijriglil to which Hie 
,flood had I'eac'hed. AVluai we looked across the valley, 
and menially be»iined the .space •below that level, we 
obtained some idea of the iininense streiiin of water 
,wliieh had swept through, or rather ov^er the village. 

A rustic guide, obtained at Hie inn, went on villi ns 
' Hirougli the town, pointing out iliat in Hiis factory , 
I precious inaeliiiiery had been swept .away—in Hint 
I bouse a iiioHier and five eliildren bad been drowned in 
j Hieir beds — here some voiiileiTul escape had taken 
I place -tiiiTci had liefalleii some jiiteoiis tragedy. Soon 
; clearing Hie village, «e eaino to a liiflory which stood 
j in the hottoiii of the valley, with some ruined buildings 
' beside it. Tins had hee.'fthe property of a Mr Saiidlbnl, 
and lie lived close t(f his mill. 'J’aken eoinplclely 
unpri'pared h)’ the inundation, he and his family had 
been earned off, ‘along with nearly every fragment of 
Hull’ house. His body was discoiered a eonsidoriible 
time after, at a distaiiee of iniiiiy miles (town the, \*alley. 
It may be remarked, that about 100 peoiile pa’rished 
ill the flood ; and out of thai miinher, at Hie time of 
oiir visit, only one body remained iinreeovered. 

‘ Till’ catastrophe is too recent to regnii’c much detail. 
It took its origin, as is well known, m a ij.’servoir of 
water for the use of tlie mills, formed by a dam 
aero.ss Hie valley. Tliis liai^ la-en eoiistrueted in ISiiS, 
and^n an iiiipert'eet manner. Tin embankment, eigTity 
fei't ill height, sloped outwards and inwaris, with 
facings of masonry, tluS obeying the proper rule as to 
‘orm; liut the jmiirl/in;/, or ehiy»ea.siiig of the interior, 
was delit’tive, and It is believed that a spring existed 
J niiderncalh. Some yeais ago, Hie enjiaiikiiient began 
,ti' sink, .so* tliat its njiper line beeanie a curve, the 
deeiiest luirt of,which was eight or ten feet below the 
uppermost. 'I'liis should liave given some alarm to the 
eomniissiijJlfcrs appointed to manage the fCservoir; and 
the danger was aetiially pointed out, and insisted upon 
so long ago us 1811. But the commission became, in¬ 
solvent, and went into Chancery; so nothing was done. 
A sort of s^ety-valvc is provided in such work.s, exactly 
of the same natifrc as thew'aste-pipe of a common cistern 
It consists of a hollow tower of masonry ri.sing within 
the embankment, in connection with a sluice-jiassage, 
or h^-wcish, by which the water may be tet off. This 
tower, rising to within a few feet of tHe dfminal upjier 
level of tlie embankment, was of course WU to receive 
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and (liscliarfre any water which miglit come to the 
height (tt'its own lip, thus insuring that tiic water sliould 
never quite fill the reserfbir, or charge it beyond its 
calcjilatcd strength. By the sluice provision, again, 
tfie water could^at any time be discharged, even before 
it reached nearly so high a poin^ Untbrtunately, this 
part of the work was in dn inclhplent stat^, the embank¬ 
ment having itself sunk below the level of the open- 
mouthed top of tj^e tower, while the sluice below tjos 
blocked ijp wlth'rubbislii It was siibsequcntly declared 
‘by the mgfingcr, that this direct might have been 
remedied at any time by an exi)endituro of L.12, lOs.! 
iT the- commission could not or wojjld not aelvance tliis 
small sum, one would have thought that the niilj-owncrs 
miglit havi* seen tlio propriety of clubbing for so cheap 
a purchase of safety. They faHed to do to, and the 
destruction of iiroperty to the ertent of half a fnillion, 
the interraption of the employment of 7000 people, and 
the loss of 100 lives, has bet'ii the coAsequence. Surely 
there never w'as a more striking illustration of the Old 
liielnird pi'overb: ‘ h'or M%nt of a nail the shoe was lost, 
for want-of a shoe the liorse was lost,’ ii e. 

The night between tbe 4tli aJid 5th of February was 
one of calm moonlight; hut lieavy rains had fallen flir 
a fortnight before, and ah unnniimon mass of water had 
ho(-n accumulated'<beldnd the Bilberry enihankinent. 
The vague apprehensions of bypast years reviving at, 
tliis crisis, some noifbbours had Iwai on tlie outhsik 
fi)r a eatastroplie. They gathered at midiiiglit round 
llic spot, speeuftiting on wli.it would bo the conse- 
qnoneu if that huge embankment bhould burst. Tliere 
fvere already three leaks in it, and the water was 
beginning to pour over the upper edge. A mem¬ 
ber of the ‘ sluiec-comniittee’ was beard to say, 
that before two o’clock there -would Ik» such a seimc 
as no one had ever sec'ii the like of, and not a. mill 
■would he left in the valley. Two persons were then 
understood to b« sent off, to give w'arning to the 
people down the valley ; but no good account of the 
in'oeec.dings of these two messengers has ever been 
given. It appears as if the very singularity of tlie 
dreaded event created » eorifldenee in its not taking 
place. By and by, a breach was matje m the easing of 
the embankment just below tbe top ; the water then got 
in between the casing further down, and the puddle or 
clay Vliicb invested tlie iiilonial mass, comjioscd of 
mere rubbish. In half an liour, n great extent of this 
case was heaved off by tlie water, and immediately after 
a trcmcnddiis breach was ni.ado tlirongli the cinbank- 
ment, and mi nqum?j8 avalamdie poured throngli. Alcn 
tlicn began to;^mh down tlic valley, tm waken the 
sUa-pors, Iwt tit® -water ran faster. In a few minutes, 
it bad reached the village, two miles and a half distant, 
cajp'ying with it nearly ovirything wliii-b came directly 
in its way. $t is said to have taken nearly tvwnty 
minutes to pass that village—a fact which gives a 
Striking idea ol' the enormous inass qf water concerned. 

About a mile and a^_ludf aiiovo the village, vtc came 
to a modern chureli, winch liad h»‘n set dow,u in the 
bottom of tiic valley, close to the river-side. Entering, 
we found some furious memorials of tlie operation of< 
water,'in the upbreak of tlyj whole system of flooring* 
and sealing, which now fliy in irregular distorted 
masses, qiiugled with all kinds of rubhisli. Bibles and 
praycr-liVokS’still lay abont among the soatC, as if the 
people had never so far recovered from lliq hopeless 
teeling origiiially impressed upon them, ns to put out a 
hand for the restoration of order. The position of this 
church and its fate give occasion for a remark wliieh, 
if duly romomhered and acted upon, may SKve many a 
good building from destruction. It should bo Jknown, 
that the meadow close beside n river—wliat is called in 
Scotland tiic /lOugA—is not a suitable nlace for any 
building or town, and tliis simply because it is, strictly 
speaking, a/partt of the river-bed. It is the winter or 
lk)od-cliai^’f,6f tlid stream, and has indeed been, formed 


iy it during inimdations. Unless, therefore, under 
favour of strong embankments, no building there etui 
be secure from oAoftsional intindation. Thus, for e.x- 
ample, a forge part of .Westminster, and nearly tlie 
whole borough of Southwark, ‘are built where no 
human dwellings should be. The fair city of Perth is 
a solecism in point of site, and many a flooding<it gets 
in cunsequfmee. Wlien a higher site can be olitained 
in the neighbourhood, oj^t of reach of floods, it is pure 
full|^' to build in a kauyh —th^ is, the first plain beside 
a river. 

We |vero cowing within a mile of the Bilberry eni- 
hankment, wiien we begftn to observe a now class of 
plienoincna. Hitherto, the channel of the stream had 
not (bliibited any unusual mati^ials j nor had its hanks 
been much broken, except in a few places. We had 
been on tlic outlook to observe if tlie flood, and the 
heavy matters with whicli it was cltarged, liad pro¬ 
duced any abrasion of the subjacent rock-structure. 
Ko sucli effects could be traced. Wc were now, liow- 
ever, getting witiuii the range of the scattered de'liris 
of the ernliankincnt, and (luiekly detected the presence 
of masses of a kind of rubbish different from the roumlcd 
pebbles usually fuuiiil in the bed of a river. There 
wore long tmiiu^er, coiiipo.sed of mud and clay, including 
angular lilocks of stone, wliich were constantly' iii- 
ereasing in sixe as we passed onwards. Those blocks 
were the materials of the embankment,* which the 
water liad carried thus far. No ploughing up of the 
eiiannol had taken place, but simply much new matter 
liad liocn ijepoaited. In some jilaccs, these fresh 
deposits had transgressed into tlic tields; and w hove 
trees were involved, tlie bark on the side toward the 
U])per part of the valley h.ad generally been rubbed 
off. Not much more tlian a quarter of a mile from the 
ri'servoir, we found Mrs Hirst’s mill, or rather a memo¬ 
rial of its fiiniier existence, in a tall furnace-ehimney, 
for litendly' no more survives. Tlie deiKisit of rubbish 
was here eight or ten feet deep, and a number of work¬ 
men were engaged in exeuvating from it fragments of 
maehiiiery and otlier articles. Tliey ha*l cleared out 
tlic ground-rooms of tlie liouse, though little more than 
the iiiiM! of the walls remained. 'I'lie scene was pre¬ 
cisely like an exeavatiou at Herculaneum. 'The outline 
of the jooms -was beginning to bo traceable. A 
grate and a fireplace appeared. We observed a cliild’s 
shoe taken out and laid aside—an affecting image of 
the liouschold desolation which had taken place. Ulrs 
Birst, liowevcr, and her whole family, liad been for¬ 
tunate enough to escape with life, although with the 
loss of all their property. This mill, from its near¬ 
ness to the reservoir, as well as the contractedness of 
tlie valley at the spot, had experienced the violence of 
tlie flood in a degree of intensity -unknown elsewhere. 
®Tho sp'ico between Mrs Birst’s mill and the reservoir 
is for a good way comparatively open, and here some 
good land had been completely destroyed; but for two 
or three liundred yards below the reservoir the valley is 
very narrow, and there some extraordinary effects arc 
observable. Tlie flood, at its first outburst here, lias exer¬ 
cised great force upon the sidts of the vsillcy, carrying off 
from the cliffs several huge blocks, wliich it has trans¬ 
ported a gbod way down. Three of from five to seven 
tons’ weight are spoken of as carried half a mile, and 
one of probably twenty tons is seen about a quarter of 
n mile below the place wlienee it evidently has been 
torn. These are prodigies to the rustic population, 
litfle accustomed to think of the dynamics of water, 
and totally ignorant of the deduotton made in such 
circumstances from Oie specific gravity of any heavy 
mass carried by it. Geologists, who have looked into 
the great question of erratic blocks, are less apt to be 
startled by such phenomena. 

Some of these gentlemen -will, I suspect, find tlie 
transport of blocks ajt Holmfirth less remarkable than 
they could have desired. It is well kiiovfn that, while 
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most of tliom ascribe the travelling of boulders to thfe 
■working of ice in former times, one •or two persist in 
thinking that water may nave don^it all. The present 
president of tlio Geoljgioal Society has endeavoured to 
shew, by mathematical reasonings cliiefly, that the 
blocks of Shap Fell granite, scattered the south and 
(‘iL'.t iif Yorkshire, may hftve been carried there by a 
retreating wave, on the mountain bcin# suddenly 
raised out of the sen. Now li*re is^a moving flood, of 
greater force than any rtftreating>w.ave could wellAe; 
and yet wc SCO that it does not carry similar blocks a 
hundredth part of tho way y) which rtiose mtsases of 
Shap Fell have been transported, even although their 
course was all downwards moreover—a different case 
from that of many of* the Shap boulders, whicJl bi\ 
fonud to have breasted considerable heights before 
resting where they now are. 

At length, after a toilsome walk along tho rough 
surface of the ddbris, we reached tho place -whence 
this wonderful flood had burst. Wc found on each side 
of the valley a huge lump of tho embankment roniain- 
iiig, while a vast gulf j awned between. Tliis was 
somewhat different from wiint wc expected; for wo had 
seen it stated in the newspapers, that tlie whole was 
swept away. So far from this bcinj?: tho case, fully 
linlf of the entire, mass remains, including portions of 
that central depression whicii has been spoken of. ' 
Tliei'O is 1111*6 iiiiportanco in rem-irking this fact than 
may at first sight appear. Tn the investiestioii of the 
mysterious subject of the Parallel lloads.of Glcnmy, 
one theory has been extensively '■.. .braced— that they 
woi'c prixliiccd by a lake, wliieh has since burst its 
bounds and been diseiiarged. It has been asked : 
Where was the dam tliat retained tliis lake? and 
should we not expect, if there was any such dam, that 
it could not l>c 'wiiolly swept away? Would not frag- 
’iicuts of it he found at tlie sidi's of the valley—the 
breaking down of the centre being sufBeient to allow 
tlie waters to piuss out ? When wc look at the inasscs 
left on each side of the Pilhcrry eiiibaiikincnt, wi- see 
!liu force and pertinence of those queries, and must 
admit that the lake theory is so far wcukibied. In 
ibo bottom of the breach, a tiny rill is now seen 
making its exit—the same stream wliieli cumulatively 
look so formidable a shape a few montlrs ag(» For a 
mile tip the valley, we see traces of the ground 
having been submerged. Iminediately within the 
embankment, on tho right side of the streamlet, is the 
empty tower or b>-wasb, that disni.al niomtuieiit of 
culpable nogKgence. Wc gazed on it with a strange 
feeling, thinking how easy it would have been to demo¬ 
lish two or tliree yards of it, sti as to allow an inno¬ 
cuous outlet to the pent-up -waters. Whch wc had 
satisfied our curiosity, wo commenced a toihoijje 
march across the hills to a valley, in whieli fticre has 
lately been formed a series of embankments for tho 
saving up of water for tho supply of tho inhabitants 
of Manchester. About six in -the evening, we reached 
a public-house called the ‘Solitary Shepherd,’ where 
wo had tea and a rest; .iftcr which, a short ^'alk ih 
the dusk of the evening brought us to a station of the 
Manchester and Shcflleld Jtnilway, by whii*li we were 
speedily rcplacetl in Manchester, thus accomplishing 
our very interesting exctirsion in about ten hour.s. 

My final reflections on what we had seen were of a 
mixed order. Viewing the inmidation as a calimuty 
which miglit have been avoided by a simple and inpx- 
pensive precaution, one could not but leel that it stood 
np as a sore charge against human wisdom. That so 
huge a danger should have been treated so lightly; 
that men should have gone on squabbluig about who 
should pay a more trifle of money, when such lar^ 
interests and, so many lives Vere tlireatened by its 
non-expenditure, certainty presents our" mercantile 
laissez-faire system in aT most disagreeable light. “But, 
then, view the other side. When once the calamity- 


had taken place, and the idea of the consequent exten¬ 
sive suffering had got abroad amongst the puUic, thou¬ 
sands of pounds came pourmg in for tlio relief of that 
suffering. The largo sum of L.G0,000 was collected 
for the unfortunates; and it is an undoubted, though 
surprising fact, that the collectors hail at last to inti¬ 
mate that they requiied no more. It is thus tliaf 
linman nature often appears unworthy and contemp- 
tiWo when contemplated Avith rcgar'4 to some isolated 
circumstance, as misanthropes, poets, and such like, are, 
apt to regard it. But "take it in wider relations, take 
it in the totality of its action, and the lineaments of its 
divine origin and iidierent dignity are sure to shine out. 

—-->---*- 1 - '■ ■ - 

llEMINISCENCi^S OF AN ATTCJR'NEY. 

* THE INCETinlARY. * 

James Pgtton, .as I shall call him, at an early 
periiM of life, wlicn niy present scanty locks of iron- 
gray were thick and dark, now pale and furrowed 
chocks were fresh and ruddy, like his own. Time, 
eircuinstaiice, ami natural bent of mind, have done 
tUeir work on both of us; ami if fiis course of life 
has been less cqualde than mine, it has been chiefly so 
hceause the original impulse, the first start on the great 
journey, upon which so much depends, was directed 
’l)y wiser heads in njy case thap in his. Wo, were 
sc-hool-fellows for a con.sldcrable time; and if I 
accpiircd—as 1 certainly did—a larger, stock of know* 
iedge Ih.an he, it was by no moanii from any STii>erior 
capatnty on my i)art, but tliat Ids mind was bent 
on other i)iirsuit.s. llo was a born Nimrod, and bi'l 
father cncour.agcd tins inoponsity from tho earliest 
moment that his darling and only son could sit a pony, 
or handle a liglit fowling-xiietie. Dutton, senior, was 
one of a tlu'ii large ehis.s of persons, whom Col)bett 
used to call bull-frog f.irmers; men v^lio, finding them¬ 
selves daily increasing in weallli by tbo operation 
of circumstances tliey neither created nor could insure 
or conirol — minu-Iy, ji* rapidly iiiereasing manufac¬ 
turing population, ami tremcij^ous war-priccs for tlieir 
produce — .acted ns if tlio eliaiice-blown xirq.sperlty 
tliey enjoyed wasf tlie result of tlieir own foretiiougbt, 
skill, and energy, and therefore, humanly speaking, 
indcstnictible. Jame.s Dutton was, consequently, ituiiied 
nothing—not even the luxury of iiegluetiivg his own 
education; and ho availed himself^jf tho lamentable 
jirivili'ge to a great e:;leiil. It wa.s, Jiowever, a 
remarkable feature in IIm bid’s cbarnctcr, that what¬ 
ever lie Idi^self deemed essential should bo done, no 
amount of iiidulgeiiee, no li've of sport or dissijiafion, 
could divert him from tliorougbly .accomplishing, 
’riiiis lie saw clearly, that i|^en in tho life—that of a 
spo^tsman-fariiier—he had chalked out for liimselfj it 
was indispensably necessary licit a certain qiu^itum of 
eduentioual power sIiouM be attained; and so be really 
acquired a kiiowldilgc of reading, writing, and spelling, 
and then withdrejv from schdbl to more congenial 
avocatioTis. 

I 1 irequently met Jamc.s Dutton in*after-ycars; but 
.some nine or tea mouths had passed since I Iihd last 
seen him, wlieuJT was ilirtcted by tho cliief jiartner in 
the firm to which Flint and I subsequently succeeded, 
to take c . i^i for llomford, Essex, in orilisr to ascertain 
from a witness there what kind of evidence we might 
expect him to give in a trial to come off in the then 
Hilary term, at AVestiuinster Hall. It was the first 
week in January *. the weather was bitterly cold; 

I and I exp^ienCed an intense satisfaction when, after 
despatclihig th8 business I had come upon, I found 
myself in the long dining-room of the chief market- 
inn, where two blazing fires shed a ruddy, cheerful 
light over thb snow-wmtq damask table-cloth, bright 
glasses, decanters, and other prop^atdms for the 
farmeri’ piarket-dinner. Prices had med high 
I that day; wheat had reached L.30 a load; and Iho 
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numerofis proups of hearty, stalwart yeomen present 
were in. high glee, crowing and exulting alike over 
their full <p<)cket8 and the news—of which tlie papers 
were just then full—of the burning of Moscow^, and the 
flight and ruin of Bonaparte’s army. James Dutton 
was in the room, but not, I obsesved, in his usual flow 
of animal spirits. Tlie‘crape jouiid his liat might, I 
thought, account for that; and as he did not see me, 
I ac^cdstod him with an inquiry after lus health, nsiid 
the reas<jti of his being in mourning. He received 
‘me very cordially, and in ait inslnut cast off the 
abstracted manner 1 liad noticed. His father, ho in¬ 
formed me, was gone—iiail died aixnit seven months 
previously, and lie wa^ alUnu now' at Asii Fariji—why 
didn’t l-ran down there to sec Jiiin bometimes, &(!. ? 
Our couversution was inti ri;up*.'d hy a siiinmons to 
diunu)^ very cheerfully complied with ; and wc ‘both — 
at least 1 can answer for myself—dii^ ample justice to 
a more than usually capital dinner, even in those 
capital old market-dinner times. We were very jolly 
afterwards, and nmazingl'y triinnphant over the fro.st- 
bitten, snow-buried soldier-banditti that had so long 
lorded it over rftntincntal ICurope. Dutton did not 
partake of the general hilarity. 'I'here was a sneer 
upon liis lip during the whole time, which, however, 
found no expression in words. 

‘ How quiet you are, James Ttntton!’ cried a loud 
voice "from out tlie ’dense sinoKe-clrthd that hy this 
time completely enveloped us. t)n looking towards 
Ihc spot from wficnee the ringing tones came, a jolly„ 
round face—like the. sun as seen through a Jjoiuloii fug 
e-gleamed redly dull from out the thick and choking 
atmosphere. 

‘ Evci-ybody,’ rejoined Dutton, ‘ hasn't had the luck 
to sell two hundred quarters of wheat at t'l-day’s jiricc, 
as you have, 'J'oin Soiitliall.’ 

‘ That’s true, my hoy,’ returned blaster Southall, 
Sending, in the fUenitude of his satisfaction, a jet of 
smoke toward.s us with ustonisliing force. ‘And, 1 say, 
Jem, I’ll tell ee wdiat I’ll do; i’ll clap on ten guine.ns 
more ujioii what 1 offered for thethrown mare.’ 

‘Done! Kile’s yours, 'J'oni, then, for ninety 
guineas I’ • 

‘ Gie’s your h.aiul upon it!’ cried Turn Kontludl, 
jumpmg uj) from liis chair, and stretching a fist us big 
as a deg of mutton—well, say lamb—over the table. 
‘ And here—here,' he added, with .an exultant ehuckh', 
as ho extricated a swollen cany.is-bag from his pocket 
—‘ here’s the dihs at. once.’ 

Tills transaction excited a great deal of surprise at 
our part of the tabic; and Dutton w a* rigorously 
cross-quesfSoned us to his reason for parting with his 
favourite hunting marc. 

‘^T’lie truth is, friends,’ i^iid Dutton at last, ‘ I mean 
to give up farming, and’- * 

‘Gie«up farmin’!’ broke jii half-a-dozen voices. 
‘Lord!’ ' , , 

‘ Yes ; I ilon’t like R. I .sliall buy a commission in 
the army. There’ll bo a cliance against Jloney, now; 
and it’s a life I’m fit for.’ 

Tlie farmers looked completely .agape at this an¬ 
nouncement; hut making tyjtliing of it, utter silently 
staring at Dutton and each other, with their pipes in 
their iiands and not in their mouths, till tht^had gone 
out, stretch(ili their heads simultaneously’^cross the 
table towards the candles, relit their pipe's, aiU smoked 
on as before. 

‘ Then, perhajis, Jir Dutton,’ said a young man 
in a smartly-cut velveteen coat witli, niother-of-pe.arl 
buttohsi who hail hastily left his seat fijrtlie^ down the 
table—‘wSSiaps you will sell the double Mantyn, and 
Fanny & Slpt?’ 

‘ Yes;'at a price.’ ^ 

Prices weM named ; I forget now the exact sums, 
but enonnqps pKces, I thought, for tlie gun lind the 
dogs, Fanny and bfht. The bargain was eagerly con¬ 


cluded, and tlie money paid at once. Possibly the 
buyer had a vagu^ notion, tha^ a portion of the vender's 
skill might come to^iin with his purchases, 

‘ You be iu ’arnost, then, in this fool’s business, 
James Dutton,’ observed a farmer ‘gravely. be 
sorry for thee; JJut as I s’pose the lease of Ash Farm 

will bo parted with; whyt- John, waiter, tell 

Master Huitst at the top of the table yonder, to come 
this way.’ t 

Master Hurst, a‘well-to-doi' highly respecta’ole-look- 
ing, and rather elderly man, came in obedience to the 
suminuris, and %fter a fewj words iu an undcr-tone with 
Aiu friend that had scut for him, said: ‘ Is this true, 
James Dutton ?’ 

f ‘ J/Pis true that the lease and^tock of Ash Farm are 
to lie sold—at a price. You, I believe, are in want of 
such a coueern for the young couple, just married.’ 

‘ Well, I don’t say I might not be a customer, if the 
price were reasonable.’ 

‘ Let us step into a private room, then,’ said Dutton 
rising. ‘ 'riiis is nut a place for business of that kind. 
Sharp,’ he added, sotio vocc, ‘ come with us; I may 
want you.’ 

I liad listened to all this with a kind of stuiiid 
wonderment, and T now, meehanieally as it were, got 
up and accompanied the party to another room. 

Tlie matter was soon settled. Five hundred pounds 
for the lease—ten years une.x.pircd—of Ash Farm, about 
eleven hundred acres, and the stock, implements; 
the ploughing, sowing, &e. alreiuly performed, to lie 
paid for at a valuation based on iiresoni ])rices. 1 drew 
out the agreement in form, it was signed in duplicate, a 
largo sum was paid down as deposit, and Mr Hurst 
with his friend withdrew'. 

‘ Well,’ I said, taking a glass of port from a bottle 
Dutton had just oiilered in—‘here’s fortune in your 
new career ; but as 1 am .a living man, I cmi’t under¬ 
stand wliat you can be tliiukiug about.’ 

‘ You haven’t read the newspapers?’ 

‘ () yes, I have! Victory! Glory! Flarcli to 
Paris! and all that sort' of thing. Very flue. I dare¬ 
say ; but-rubbish, mooiisliinc, I call it, if purchased hy 
tile abandonment of tlic useful, comfortable, joyous life 
of a prosjicroiis yeoman.’ 

‘ Is tluft all you liave seen in the pajiers ?’ 

‘ Aot much else. What, besides, have you found in 
them ?’ 

‘ Wheat, at ten or eleven pounds a load—less perliaps 
—other produce in proportion.’ 

‘Ha!’ 

‘ I sec further, Sharp, than you bookmen do, in some 
m.itters. Honey’s done for ; that to me is quite plain, 
and enrlicv than I thought likely ; although J, of course, 
as well as every other man with a head instead of a 
tiirnip oft liis shoulders, knew such a raw-lmad-and- 
bloody-bones as that must sooner or later come to the 
dogs. And as I also know what agrieulturnl prices 
w'ere before the war, I can calculate w ithout the aid of 
vulgar fractions, wliieh, by the by, I never reached, 
what they’ll be 'wlicu it’s over, and the thmidcring 
expenditure now going on is stopped. In two or three 
weeks, pooule generally will get a dim notion of all this; 
and 1 sell, therefore, whilst I can, at top prices.’ 

’The shrewdness of the calculation struck mo at once. 
‘ You will take another farm when one can be had on 
easier terras than now', I suppose ?’ 

‘ Yes; if I can manage it. And I will manage it. 
Between ourselves, after all the old man’s debts arc 
paid, I shall only have about nine or ten hundred 
pounds to the good, even by selling at the present 
tremendous rates; so it was time, you see, I pulled 
up, and-rubbed tho fog out of my eyes a bit. And, 
hark ye. Master Sharp! ’ he added, as we rose and shook 
hands with each other—‘I have mow done playing with 
the ijorld—it’s a place of work and business; and I’ll 
do my share of it so eflcctually, that my children, if I 
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have any, slinll, If I do not, roach tho class of landeS usefull}’' occupied ; and when the time conioa,,not far 
(Tontry ; and this you '4 ^ud, for jfll your Bncerinpr> distant now, to establish her in marriage, she n'iU wed 


will come about all tho more easily tl^it neither j 
they nor their fathej will be ene-umbered with much 
educational lumber. Good-by.’ 

1 (fid not again see niy old sthoohfellow till the 
chaiig^ he hod predicted Dad thoroughly come to pass. 
Farms were everywhere to let, and a geikral cry to 
parliament for aid rang thrijugh the land. Guttois 
called at the office upoi* bu8incsa,*accoinpnnied V a 
young woman of remarkable personal comeliness, but, 
as n very few sentences betrayed, little hr no education 
in the conventional sense oi tlie word. She was thb 
daughter of a farmer, whom—it was no fault of hers 
—a change of times l)#d not found in a better AuidV 
tion Ibr weathering them. Anne Mosely, in fact, was a 
tliorougbly industrious, clever farm ceonomist. 'I’lie 
instiant Dutton had sc'cured an eligible farm, at liis 
own price and conditions, ho married her; and now, on 
tlie third day after the wedding, he had broiiglit me 
tlic draft of lease for examiiiatiun. 

‘ You are not afraid, then,’ I remarked, ‘ of taking a 
farm in these bad times i ’ 

‘ Not I—at a itricc. We mean to rei/y/i it, Mr .Sluirp," 
he added gaily. ‘ And, iet me tell you, tliat those who 
will stoop to (lo that—I mean, take tlieir coats oft; tuck 
up their sleeves, hnd fling appe.arances to tlie winds—( 
may, and T»ill, if they underst.and tlieir business, and 
linve got their lieads screwed on rigid, do lietter here 
than in any of tlic uncleareil countries Jney telle so 
much about. You know what I t ,ld you no( u .it 
Kotuford. Well, we’ll manage that before our hair is 
gray, depend upon it, bad as tlie times may be--won’t 
we, Nance?’ 

‘We’ll try, .Tern,’ was the smiling response. 

Tlicv left the draft for examination. It was found 
to be correctly drawn. Two or tlirei' days afterwards, 
the deeds were executed, and .lames Dutton was placed 
in possession. Tlie farm, a,capit:il one, was in Fssex. 

llis hopes were fully realised .as to money-making, 
at all events, lie and his wife rose early, sat up late, 
ate the bread of earofuliioss, and altogether disiilayed 
Bill'll persevering energy, that only about si.v or seven 
yi ars had passed before tho Duttons were accounted a 
rich and prosperous family. Tlioy had one clii^d only — 
a daughter. 'The mother, Mrs Dutton, died when this 
child WHS about twelve years of age ; and Anne Dutton 
became more than ev'er tho api>lc of her father’s eye. 
'J'lio business of the farm went steadily an in its 
aceustoincd track; each succeeding year found .lames 
Dutton growing in wealth and importance; and Iiis 
daughter in sparkling, catching, comeliness — altliougli 
certainly not in the refinement of manner which gives 
a quickening life and grace to personal symmetry and 
beauty. James Dutton remaiiitd liriii in his»theory«jf 
tlie worthlessness of education beyond what, in a narrow 
acceptation of the term, was absolutely ‘ ncccsstiry;' 
and Anne Dutton, although now heiress to very coii- 
siderablo wealth, knew only how to read, write, spell, 
east accounts, and superintend tlic homc-hu.sjncss of 
the farm. I saw a good A-al of tlie Duttons about tliisi 
time, my brotiier-iu-Iaw, Elsworthy, and his wife having 
t.aken up tlieir abixle witliin about half a inflc of Jatnes 
Dutton's dwelling-house ; and I ventured once or twice 
to remonstrate with the prosperous farmer upon the 
positive danger, with reference to his ambitious views, 
of not at least so far cultivating the intellect and taste 
of so attractive a maiden as his daughter, that sj-nt- 
palhy on her part with tho rude, unlettered clowns, 
with wliom 'she necessarily came so much in contact, 
should impossible. He laughed ray hints to scorn. 

‘ It is idleness—idleness alonej he said, ‘ that puts love- 
fancies into girls’ heads. N<>vel-«'eadmg, jingling at a 
pianoforte—merely other nkmes for Wleness—these 
are the parents of such follies, Anne Dutton^ as 
mistress of tins cstabMunent, has her time fully and 


mto a family I wot of; and tho llomfonl•prophecy 
of which you remind mo will Ix' rcalisqd, in groat part 
at least.’ . * 

IIo found, too late, liis error. He hastily entered the 
office one morning, and«ultliou;fli it was only five or six 
weeks siix o I liud last seen liini, tlie change in liis then 
flewid, iiridoful fcntiux'S was so slrikiiig and painful, as 
to cause me to fairly leap iiiion my foot witli sui'iiriso. • 
‘ (iood Iloaiens, liuAonr 1 exclaimed, ‘wliat is tho* 
matter ? What lias happened ? ’ , • 

‘ Nothing lias hiippciied, Mr .Sharp,’ lie replied, ‘ but i 
what yyti ])rcjii<'ted, wHicli,* liad 1 not been the ' 
most conceited dolt in e-xisfeiici', I, too, uiust have 
foreseen. ’You knows tliat good-looking, idle, and, I 
feai^,irleelnimable young fellow, George llamliliA?’ 

Wif ,havc seen him oiico or twice. lias lie not 
brougirt liis filbej to the verge of a workliouse by low i 
dissijiiilion and extravagance?’ | 

‘ Yes. Well, be is an acceptell suitor for Anne Dutton’s ; 
liaml. No wonder that .yon start. .She fincies herself , 

hopelessly in love with him-Nay, Sh.irp, Iiear me 

out. J liaie tried expostulation, threats, entreaties, 
locking her up; but it’s useless, i Bhall kill tlie silly 
i'ool if I persist, and 1 have at h njifh consented to the 
iiiiiirviago; for I cniinot sue lier die.’ I began reiiioii- 
stratiiig iijion tli.#folly of yiehiingVonseiit to so ruinous 
a marriage, on neeount of a few tears and hysterics, 
hut Dutton stopped me pereiiiiitorily. ’ * 

‘it is useless talking,'lie said. •'i’he die is east; I 
have given my- word. Von would Imrdly recognise her* 
she is so altered. 1 did not know before,’ added tlm * 
stri'iig, stern inan, with trenililing voice and glistening 
eyes, • that she was so iiiextriealily twined alKiiil niy 
heart—my life ! ’ it is diflieult to estimate the bitter¬ 
ness of such 11 disiippoiiitinent to a iiroud, aspiring man 
like Dnltoii. 1 intiud him sincerely^ inistakeii, if not • 
hlameworlliy, us he had been. 

‘1 liavc only myself tv blame,’ he presi'illly resumed. 

‘ A girl of e.ultivated»taste and mind could not liave 
bestowed a Second thought oi* George llanililin. lint 
let’.s lo Inisiiiess.^ 1 wish tne inarriagu-settlenKint, and 
my will, to be so drawn, tlnit every fivtliing received 
from me during iny life, and after iiiy death, shall bo 
hers, and hers only ; and so strictly and eittlrely 
seeurcii, that she shall be witliout power to yield 
eoiilrol over the slightest jiortion of it,,should she be 
so minded.’ I took down liis iiistrneti<.#is, and the 
iiccess.ary deeds were driiw-n in aeeorihiiice with tliem. 
When the liay'^ for signing arrived, the hridegriHini-elect 
demurred at first to the stiinguney of the psrovi.sions of 
the liinrriage-eontrael ; but as upon tliis point Mr Dutton 
was found to be inlh xible, tli^: liaiidsomi', illiterate clown 
—liv was little better—gave up his scrujiles,* the ilforo 
re.adily ns a life of assured idleness lay before I’jni, from 
the virtual eontro^ he wVs sure to have over his wile’s 
ineomt^ These were the thoughts whicli passed across 
his miii^l, I was uuilc sure, aJ taking tlie iien awk¬ 
wardly' 111 his hand, he affixed /i/,s weii/r to the marriage- 
deed. I reddened witli sliaine, anfl the smotliered 
groan vrhidli at the momjiit smote faintly on My car, 
again brokenly, confessed tlie miserable folly of the 
father in not liaviiig placed liis beautiful child beyond 
all possL.'Sity of mental eontaet or eouAimnion with 
such a iiprson. Tho marriage was shortly afterwards 
solemnised, but I did not wait to witness tlie ceremony. 

The husband's promised good - behavdour did not 
long endure; ere two months of wedded life were past, 
ho laid falicu again into Ids old habits; and the wife, 
bitter^ repentlint of her folly, was fain to confess, that 
noting but dread of lier father’s vengeance s.aved her 
from positive ill usage. It was altogether a wrotclicd, 
unfortunate Iffiiir; and the intelligence—sad in itself— 
which reached me about a twelve-sionth after the 
marriitge, that the young mother Isui died in childbirth 



tifher first-born, a girl, appeared to me rather a matter s'bfflyin a lock. ‘The usual conclusion of these scenes,’ 
I of rcjoising than of Borrijfr or regret. The shock to said Mrs Rivers, t* Another*'<iraft upon his strong-box 
poor Dutton was, I understood, overwhelming for a 1 will purchfse Mr Dutton a respite a? long as the monej 
time, and fears were entertained for his intellects. He lasts.’ I could hardly look at'J|ime8 Dutton when ho 
recovered, however, and took charge of Ids grandchild, re-entered the room. There was that in his count^nce 
the father very willingly rcsignirg the onerous burden, which I do not Mke to road in the faces of my yiends. 

My brother-in-law left Jamss Dutton’s neighbour- He was silent for several minutes; at last he said 
hood for a distant part of the country about this period, quickly, stftrnly: ‘ Is there no instrument, Mr Sharp,' 
and r saw nothing of the bereaved father for abmit hi all the enginery of lariv, that can defeat a worthless 
five yeaiy, save only at two business interviews. The vilkdn’s legal claim to his chitd?’ 

' business upon which I had seen'him, was the alteration ‘ None ; except, perhaps, a commission of lunacy, 
of his will, by which all he might die possessed of was or’-»• * • , 

bequeathed to his darling Annie, t, Ilis health, 1 was ‘ Tusli! tush! interrupted Dutton ; ‘ the fellow has 

glad to find, was qultS r^«ore(V and although pow fifty no wits to lo.se. That being so- But let us talk 

years of age, the bright light of his young da^s sparkled «V sotnething else.’ We did so, but on his part very 
once more in his keen glance^ Kis yoiitti was, said, incoherently, and I soon bade him good-night, 
renewed in little Annie. Ho couhl even bear to speak. This was December, and it was in February the fol- 
though still with remorseful emotion, of his own lost lowing year that Dutton again called at our place of 
child. ‘ No fear, Sharp,’ he said, ‘ that I make that business. Tiicrc was a strange, stern, iron meaning in 
terrible mistake again. Annie will fall in love, please bis faec. ‘ 1 am in a great hurry,’ be said, ‘ and I have 
God, with no unlettered, soulless booby I Her mind only called to say, that 1 shall be glad if you will run 
shall bo elevated, beautiful, and pure, as her person— over to the farm to-morrow on a matter of business, 
she is the image of her mother—promises to be chanp- You have seen, perhaiis, in the paper, that my dwelliiig- 
ing and attractive. You must come and sec her.’ I house took fire the night before last. You have not ? 
promised to do so; and he wont his way. At one of Well, it is uiion lhat 1 would consult you. Will you 
those interviews—the first it must have been—I made come 'i” I agreed to do so, and ho withdrew, 
a chance inquiry for iiis son-iu-law, Hamblin. As the' .The fire had not, 1 found, done muen injury. It had 
namc'passcd my lipsll a look of liate%nd rage fla.shed commenced in a kind of niisccllancous storfi-room; but 
out of his burning eyes. I did not utter anotlier word, the origin of the fire appeared to me, as it did to the 
flor did he; andVe separated in sileuee. , police - oflicesrs that had been summoned, perfectly 

It was evening, and 1 was returning in a gig from a unaccountable. ‘ Had it not been discovered in time, 
•atlicr long journey into the country, when J called, in and extinguished,’ 1 observed to Mrs Rivers, ‘ you 
redemption of ray promise, upon J ames Dutton. Annie would all have been burned in j'our lieds.’ 
was really, I found, an engaging, pretty, blnc-eyed, ‘ Why, no,’ replied that lady, with some strangeness 
goldcn-haircd cliild; and I was not so much surprised of manner. ‘On the night of the fire, Annie and 1 slept 
at her grandfather's doting fondness—a fondness entirely at Mr Klsworthy’s’ (I have omitted to notice, that my 
reciprocated, it seemed, by tlie little girl. It struck brotlicr-in-law and family had returned to their old 
me, albeit, that it was a perilous thing for a man of residence),‘and Mr Dutton remained inLondon, whither 
Dutton’s vehement, fiery nature to stake again, ns lie he had gone to see the play.’ 


evidently had done, his all of 4ifu and happiness upon 
one frail existence. An illustration of my thought or 


‘ But tlic servants might hate perished?’ 

‘ No. A whim, apparently, has lately seized Mr 


fear occurred just after we had finished tea. A knock Dutton, that no servant or labourer shall sleep under 
was h«ird at the outer-door, and ivesently a man’s the same roof with himself; and those new outhouses, 
voice, in quarrelling, drunken remonstrance with the where their bedrooms arc jilaced are, you sec, corn- 
servant wlio opened it. Tlie same deadly scowl I had pltlely ietached, and are indeed, ns regards this 
seen sweep over Dutton’s countenance upon the mention d welling, made fire-proof.’ 

of llambliii’s name, again gleamed darkly there ; and At this moment Mr Dutton appciu'cd, and interrupted 
finding, after a moment or two, that the intruder would our conversation. He took me aside. ‘Well,’ he 
not deniAl, the master of the house gently removed said, ‘ to'wliat conclusion liave you come? The work 
Annie from his knee, and strode out of the room. of an incendiary, is it not? Somebody, loo, that knows 

‘ Follow grandpapa,’ whispered Mrs Rivrts, a highly I am not insured ’- 

respectable? widow of about forty years of ago, whom ‘ Not insured! ’ 

Mr Dutton had engaged nt a high salary to superintend ‘ No; not for this dwelling-house. I did not renew 


Angie’s education. The #child went out, and Mrs the policy some months ago.’ 

Rivers, addressing me, said in a low voice: ‘Herpresfnee *’Then,* I jestingly remarked, ‘you, at all events, 
will prwrent violence; but i^s a sad affair.’ She are safe from any accusation of having set.flre to your 
then informed me that Ilambmi, to jvhom Mr Dutton premises with the intent to defraud the insurers.’ 
allowed a hundred a yijsir, having become aware* of the • - ■ - . 


‘ To be sure—to be sure, I am,’ he rejoined witli 


grandfather’s extreme fondness for Annie, systematically quick earnestness, as if taking my remark seriously. 


remarked Mrs Rivers in conclusion, ‘ tfcat Mr Dutton 
cares so much for, but the thought that he hoMs Annie 
by the suffTerAice of that wretched man, gOMa him at 
times almost to insanity.’ » 


* It m.ay be so, certainly.’ 

‘ It must be so. And what, Mr Sharp, is the highest 
penalty for the crime of incendiarism ? ’ 

‘ By the recent change in the law, transportation 


would not the fellow waive Ids claim for a settled only; unless, indeed, loss of human life occur in conse- 
incrcase of liis annuity ? ’ quraco of the felonious act; in which case, the English 

No; that has been offered to the pxtent of three law construes the o'ffbnce to be wilflil mni^er,although 
liunared. a y^r; but Hamblin refuses, partly from the the incendiary may not have intended the death or 
pleasure of k^piiig such a man as Mr Dutton jn his injury of any person.’ 

power, partly bemuse he knows that the last shilling ‘ 1 see. But here there could have been no loss of 
would be parted with rather than the fhild. It is life.’ 

a very unfortunate business, ami I often fear will ‘ Tlicre might have been, had not you, Mrs Rivers, 
terminate badlyThe loud but indistinct wrangling- and Annie, chanced to sleep out of the house.’ 
wutliout ceased “uef awhile, and 1 heard a key turn ‘ True—true—a diabolical villain no doubt. But 
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we’ll ferret hiin out yet. You are a keen Imnd, iJr 
Sharp, mul will aiaiit, A*know. yes—^it’S some 

fellow that hates mo —that I perhaps hate ayd loathe’— 
he added with suddeo gnashing fierceness, and striking 
his hjnd with furious violence on the table—' as I do a 
spoilt^ toad 1 ’ ^ » 

1 hardly recognised James Dutton in this fltfnl, 
disjointed talk, and as there w-as really nothing to be 
done or to be inquired into, I >soon font awayj • 

‘ Only one week’s' inftrvnl,’ !• hastily remarked to 
Mr Yliut one morning after glancing at the new'spaper, 

‘ and another fire at Dntton’y farmlrcuife! ’ » , 

‘ The deuce I He is in the luck of it apparently,’ 
replied Flint, witjiout looking up from his einploy^nont. 
My partner knew Dutton only by siglit. •• 

The following morning. I received a note from Mrs 
Rivers. She wished to see me iminediately on a matter 
of great importance. 1 hastened to Mr Dutton’s, and 
found, on arriving there, tliat George Hambiin was in 
custody, and undergoing an examination, at no great 
distance off, heforo two county magistrates, on tlie 
charge of having fired Mr I'utton’s premises. The 
chief evidence w.as, that Hamblin had been seen lurking 
idiout the place just before tlic flames broke out, and j 
that near tlio window wlicrc an incefldinry miglit Iiave 
entered tliere w,ere found portions of several lueifer- 
matches, of a particular make, and corresponding to a'* 
number foflnd in Hamblin’s bedroom. To tliis Ham¬ 
blin replied, tliat ho iiad come to tlio lie’isc by Mr 
Dutton’s invitation, but found noiiody »tliere This, 
however, was vehemently denied hj Mr Dutt'in. He 
had made no appointment witli Hfliuhlin to meet at hit., 
Dutton’s, liouse. How siiould he, purposing as he did 
to be in London at the time? Witii respect to the 
Ineifer-matchos, Hamblin said he had pnrehnseJ them 
of a mendicant, and tliat Mr Dutton saw liim do so. 
'J'his also was denied. It was further proved, that 
Hamblin, when in drink, had often said lie would 
ruin Dutton before lie died. Finalfy. the magistrates, 
though witli some hesitation, decided tliat there was 
hardly sufficient evidence to warrant them in com- 
ni'tting the prisoner for trial, and lie was discharged, 
much to the rage and indignation of tlie prosecutor. 

Subsequently, Mrs Rivers mid I had a long private 
conference. She and the cliild had agaim slept at 
Elsworthy’s on tlie night of tlie fire, and Dutton in 
Imndon. ‘Ilis excuse is,’ said Mrs Rivers, ‘that ho 
cannot permit us to sleep liore unprotected by his 
presence.’ We both arrived at tlie same (Sintlusion. 
and at last agreed uponwli.it siiould be do-^e, attempted 
ratiier, and that without delay. 

Just licfore taking leave of-Mr Dutton, who was 
in an exceedingly excited state, I said: ‘ Sy the by, 
Dutton, you have promised to,dine with me on sor-e 
early day. Let it be next Tuesday. I slinfl have one 
or two bachelor friends, and we can give you a 
shake-down for the night.’ 

‘ Next Tuesday?’ said he quickly. ‘ At wliat hour do 
you dine ? ’ 

‘ At six. Not a half-nioment later.’ 

‘Goodl I will be with you.’ We tlien shook Lands,' 
and parted. • 

Tlio dinner would have been without interest to me, 
had not a note previously arrived from Mrs Rivers, 
stating that she and Annie were again to sleep that 
night at Elsworthy’s. This promised results. 

James Dutton, who rode into town, was punctual, 
and, as always of late, flurried, excited, norv’ous—not, 
in fact, it appeared to me precisely in his right mind. 

' The dinner passed off as dinners usually do, and the 
aftcr-pjroeeedings wont on very comfortably till about 
half past nine o’clock, wheit Dutton’s perturbation, 
increased perhaps by the considerable quantity of 
wine ho had swallowed, not drunk, become, it was 
apparent to everybody, almost uncontrollable. He 
rose—purposeless it seemed—sat down again—drew 


out his watch almost every minute, and ivnwerod 
remarks addressed to him i^ the wildest manner. The 
.de<;isivc moment was, I saw, arrived, and at o'gesture of 
mine, Elswortliy, who was in my confidence, addressed 
Dutton. ‘By tlmway, Dutton, about'Mrs Rivers ftnd 
Annie. I forgot to tcil you of^it before.’ 

The restless man was on his feet in aii instant, and 
glaring with fiery eagerness at the speaker. 

*‘Wlint! what!’ he cried with cx^slosire quickness— 
‘wli.it about Annie? Death and ftiryl—speak 1 will 
yon?’ • . 

‘Don’t alarm 3 'oiiraelf, my good fellow. It’s nothing 
of consequence. You broiiglit Annie and her gover- • 
ness, about all hour before 1, started, to sleep at our 
liouse’-• 

‘ Yej—\-os,’ gasped Dutton, while ns death, imd. 
ov«w fibre of liis liodj- sliakiiig willi terrible* ilreiid. 
‘y«—well, well,go on. 'J'liuiuler and liglitningl out 
with W, will you? ’ 

‘ Unforlunntolj', two fcinak; roii.sins arrived soon after 
you went awiiv, and I was otiliged lo escort Atlnie .iiid 
Mrs Rivers home again.’ A wild shriek—j'ell is perhaps 
tjie more appropriate expression -hifrst from the con- 
science and fear-stricken man. Anotlier iii'-tniit, and 
he had torn his W'afcli fnnn tlie foil, glanced at it witli 
dilateil ej'es, dashed it on tlio taltle, and was rushing 
madly towards the door, vainlj' withstood liy Eksworthy, 
wl'.o feared wc Iflid gone too far. 

‘Out of the way!’ screamed the^in.adni.an. ‘L(;t 
,go, or I’ll dash j-ou to nioiiis!’ Suiting tile aelion to 
tile tlireal, lie hurled my brother-in-law against tlie 
wall with stunning force, and rushed on, shoiiliid;, 
iiici)lu'routl.v; ‘My horse! There is time j’et! Tom 
Edwards, iii,y horse I’ 

Torn Edwanks ivas luckily at liand, and .although 
mightily surprised at tlie sudden ujiroar, which he 
attrilnited to Mr Dutton being in drink, mechanically 
assisted to saddh', liridlc, and bring Jut the roan marc; 
and before I could rcacli tlie stables, Dutton’s foot was 
in tbc stirrup. 1 shouted ‘ 8top’ as loudly as I could, 
but the excited liorseitian did not heed, jierhaps not heir 
me: and away lie went, at a Ireniendous speed, hstle.ss, 
and his long grng-tinted liiiir streaniiiig in the Mnil, it 
was absolutely necessary to follow'. I therefore directed 
Elsworthy’s liorsc, a much swifter and more peaceful 
animal tlian Dutton’s, to bo lirougbt out; and as soon 
as I got into tlie liigli coiiiitrj' road, I ton dashed 
along at a rate iinich too he.adlong to ^e altogether 
pleasant. The evening was clear and bright, and I 
now and then caught a distant siglit of Dutton, wlio 
was going’at a frantic pace .across the country, and 
putting his horse at leajis tliat no man ifl his stn.scs 
would have attenqited. 1 kept tlio high-road, mul we 
had thus ridden about haH' an hour perhaps, wdwii a 
hr'iftlil flame about a mile distant, as the crow flies, 
sliot suddenly fortii, strongly relieved against h muss of 
dark ijood just heyomr it. 1 knew it to be Dutton’s 
bouse, even witliout tiic conSrmaliuii given by tlio 
frenzic’i shout which at the same moment arose on my 
loft hand. It was from Dutton. H^s horse had been 
xtakcci, in ,nn effort to clear a high fence, and^ he was 
hurrying dcsperatclj' alo.^g on foot. I tried to make 
him hear me,^r to reach liim, Imt found I could do 
ncitlier:_ his own wild cries and imprccijttons drowned 
my voice,^d there were impassable fences between tlie 
liigh-roaH and the fields across which he madly hasted. 

The flames were swift tliis time, and defied the eflbrts 
of the servants and husbandmen who had come to tlic 
rescue, to stay^ much less to quell them. Eagerly as I 
rode, Dulton arrived before the blazing pile at nearly 
the mme moment as myself, and even as ho fiercely 
Bthiggled with two or tlircc men, who strove by main 
force to pretjent him from rushing into tlie llaineg, only 
to meet with certain death, the roof and floors of the 
building fell in with O'sudden crash.’ Hd believed that 
all wits over with the child, and iijain hurling forth the 






will! cleijpairing: cry I had twice before hejird that 
evening, bo fell down, ns if smitten by lightning, upon 
the hard fsosty road. 

It was many days ore the unhappy, sinful man reco¬ 
vered his senses,’'many weeks before he w'ns restored 
to his aemtatoraed he.alth. Very cautiously had the 
intclligenee been commtinicatcd to bim, that Annie had 
not met the terrible fate, the image of which liad inces- 
sjintly pursued liinti through Ins tl-verod dreams. Me 
was a dceijly grateful, and, 1 believe, a penitent and 
altogether cliaugcd man. lie purchased, thro\igh my 
agpncy, a valuable farm in a distant comity, in order to 
• be out of the way, not only of Hamblin, on whom ho 
settled two hundred if yettr, hn^ of otluVs, myigdf in¬ 
cluded, whs Iviiew or su.spected him of tlie foul inten¬ 
tion lie had coiieeived against ^lis ,*m-ia-law’ lind wliieli, 
Init foi*Mrs Itivers, would, on the last oceasion, have 
Iwen in all probability siiccossfiil, so cunningly had the 
evidence of circumstaiiecs hwii devised. ‘ 1 have been,’ 
said .James Dutton to me at the last interview J h.ad 
with liim, ‘all iny life an overiieeniiig self-confident 
fool. At, liomfbnl, I bo.asted to you tliat my children 
should ally themselves with the landed gentry of tli^ 
country, and see the result! The future, please God, 
shall find me in mv duty—mindful only of that, and 
content, whilst so acting, with wliatev'cr sliull befall mo 
or mine.’ 

Dutton continues td prosper in ‘the ■ftorld ; Hamblin 
died several years ago of delirium tremens ; and Annie, 
I*liear, lei// in all iirobiibility marry into the sijuire- 
areby of the eoiinlj'y. All tlii.s is not porliaiis wliat 
i»cal)ed poetical jiit'liee, but my experieuee has been 
‘with the iiclual. not tlic ideal world. 

MEMOllIALts OF TIIK DODO. 

Amono tile tliousand-and-one marvels displayed in the 
far-famed J’alaec sof Crystal during part of the last 
ever-memorable jear, not tlie le.i.st jmzzling to tlie 
majority of vi.sitors, was an olij«ct reseiidiling a stuflied 
bird more thait any other produnlion of tirt or nature, 
but very ualilce any bird*previously observed by tlie 
wondering spectators in eillier niuseign or menagerie, 
or even on tlie painted paiu'ls tliat emblazon tlie ei'iide 
and extravagant eoneeptions of inediieval lieraldry. In 
tlic catiilogne, tlie really ingenious pii'ce of Morkmaii- 
sliip was entitled a ‘l.ifo-sizo model of tlie doilo ’ 
— a mune, our readers know, iqiiierlaiiiing to a now 
ex'tiiiet biril,‘^t!ie very existence of wliicli was at one 
time denied by siircwd men and good naturalists. 
I’erhaps tlie following liistory of this eiirimn creature, 
from its find, to its last appearance before the eyes of 
men, will not be considered devobl of interest. 

l%tlie year 15‘JK, a divlsim of a Dntcli siiiiadron on 
its way to llantam, rediscovered what was then calied 
the islanll of Cerne; and a hiwl’s crew having been 
sent ashore to reconnoitre, rcKiriied,.with nine great 
birds, a number of sijjaller ones, and tlic welcome 
intelligence of a soctirc and convenient h.arbour.^Tliose 
nine groat birds i^re the first of the doomed dodo race 
that ever came in contact with their destined destroyer, 
man; a^ least, this is undoubtedly their first appear¬ 
ance on rueord. The exact date of suali an event is 
note-worthy; it occurred on tlic 18th of May. De 
Warwijk, tiio t)uteh admiral, brought his sli^pTinto the 
harbour; and finding no traces of man—the birds being 
so umiscd to his presence, that tliey suffered them¬ 
selves to he caught by hand—took formal posses¬ 
sion of the island, changing its name t<} Mauritius, in 
lionour of Prince Jlaurico, then Stadtholijerdfr Holland. 
Immense to^fei.'cs, dcl’eious fish, thousands of tj^rtle- 
( dovesj ails'dodos a dmre'tion, regaled the half-starved 
and scurvy-stricken seumeii. Tlie name dtjjio, however, 
luid not then been given. Warwijk’s men, revelling in 
the luxuries ‘of ^his virgin isle, hecamo fastidious. 
Ifiading, after ja. hcafty meal on the newly-discovered 


bftd, that its extreme fatness disagreed with them, they 
gave it the name ^)f —the nausea-causing 

bird. Witl||Our own* xperience—and that is somewhat 
extensive—of sailors in general, ^nd Dutch ones in 
particular, we must infer that these dodos were yery, 
very fat, indeciV A narrative of this voyage ■{ was 
published in Dutch at Anisterdam in ItiOI, went 
through matify editions, and has been translated into 
various languages. ,Tho *i’ork contains an engraving, 
reprtsenting the Isnding-placfr at the Mauritius; the 
carpenters, coopers, and blacksmiths, busy at work; 
the prencher atiil. his o^jderly congregation ; while 
tifi'toises, a dodo, and other animals, wander about, 
liecdicss of tlic presence of man. This is the first en- 
giih.virl'g of the dodo, and, judgin^ifrom more pictures of 
greater pretension, by no means a bad likeness; indeed, 
tlie whole sketch bears strong evidence of its having 
licen taken from nature. In the letter-press, the walgli- 
vogel i.s di'scribed as a large bird, the size of a swan, 
with a huge. he.ad furnished with a kind of hood; and in 
lieu of wings, having three or four small pen-feathers, 
tlie tail consisting of four or five small cimled feathers 
of a gray colour. 

Do Hry, an engraver of considerable eminence, and a 
bookseller at Fraiikfort-on-tlie-Mainc, being in England 
in 1.-I.S7, w'as induced by our fimious compiler, ITaUlayt, 
«!o cotiimeneo the jiublication of an illustrated series of 
voyages, wliicb, after his dt'ath, was coutintied by bis 
sous. Amongst bibliographers, tliis compilation is 
i.wi'll known ijs the Colhclinn nf Orem, mul Little Vmj- 
nr/es. The volume.s coiiiprisiiig the ‘little voyages,’ 
relating exclusively to tlie East, are entitled Jnilur 
(>i initii/ii.; they were issued in jiart-s, and tlieir period 
of publication extended from l.'itIH to 1024. Tlie walgli- 
vogel is merely mentioned, but an engraving gives a 
fanciful representation of the doings of anutlier Dutch 
crew on the island. Two gallants, elaborately attired, 
arc rejiresented riding on n. tortoise; while ten others, 
seated in a tortoise’s shell, are holding a grand sympo¬ 
sium. 'J’hreu birds are depicted in this jilate. whieli 
■ the Ictter-jiress says am walghvogcls, hut wliich our 
eyes tell us are eassowaries, then termed emeus. 
It is evident, then, that Dc Bry liad not, at tliat 
time, seen a sketch or description of tlie dodo: if lie 
had, he vstmid not thus have confounded it with the 
cassowary. Moreover, in the letter-press explanatory 
of tlie engraving, it is stated that a living walghvogol 
had bi-en lirought to Holland, whicli clearly proves that 
lie had enroiieoiisly eoiifouiided the two birds; for a 
living eassnwar)', even at tliat early date, bad actually 
been traiisjiorted tliither. But though there can be little 
doubt, that one or more .living dodos were subsequently 
brouglit to Jiiurope, it is certain that such an event did 
not lake place till after L’Eclusc wrote, in 1C05. About 
tliAsame time that De Bry published this fourth part 
of Jnditv Oiientalls, the Dutch work appeared con¬ 
taining the account of the voyages of the wliolc eight 
ships; and then De Bry, in his f/th part, which came 
out later in_ the same year, was enabled to give a 
correct »epresontation of the dodo, and a complete 
account of the voyages of tfic whole squadron. We 
have been more precise on this part of our subject 
than might Seem necessary ; but by being so, wo liave 
smoothed over an inequality that has been a stumbling- 
block to almost all previous writers on the dodo. 

L'Eclusc, professor of -botany at Leyden, one of the 
greatest naturalists 'of Ifis age, published his Exotkorum 
in lb05. In it he gives _ ati engraved likeness and 
description of the dodo, which he obtained ft-om persons 
who had sailed in Do Warwijk’s fleet, stating that he 
harl himself seen only tiie leg of the bird—a sure proof 
that no live specimen had, at that time, been brouglit 
to Holland. 

» jralffen, to nauseate; viif/el, a bird. 

■f Waeraehtitih rer/iacl van de ScMpvaert op OH'TntHen, Olmtaen 
Ip eh AelU Schepen in den Jure JD99. 
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Passing over tlie visits to the isles of fbur oUl DutlJi 
navigators, who all de^sibo the d^lo under ditTorent 
names, we come to'the quaint old\r.avellerjSir Thomas 
Herbert, who toucljgil at the Mauritius in Id'JiJ. Iii 
his ^ffation of someieare’s Travnik, he thus descrlbos 
tl>e tird :—‘ Tlie dodo; a bird the JtiUdi call walgli- 
vogel'or dod eersen; her'body is round and fat, whicli 
occasions the slow pace, or that her corfflilencie; and 
so great ns few' of them weigli le|s than fifty pound: 
letter to the eye than stoinaek: greasy appetites 
may perhaps commend them, but to the indiflercntly 
curious in nourishment, prove ollijnsAe. take 

her picture: her visage darts fortli mclanclioly, as'^f 
sensible of Nature’s injurio in framing so great and 
massie a body to be (jireuted by such small ancT colii- 
plemontall wings, as. are unable to boiso her from 
the ground; serving only to prove her a bird, wliicli 
otherwise might be doubU-d of. Her liead is v.sri<nisly 
drest, the one-half hooded with downy bl;ieki.sh 
feathers; the other perfectly naked, of a whitish line, 
as if a transparent lawno had covered it. Her hill is 
very howked, and bends downwards; tlie thrill or 
hreatliing-placo is in tlie midst of it, from whicli part 
to tlie end the colour is a light gi'oen inived with a jiaio 
yellowe; licr eyes bo round and snmll, and bright as 
diamonds; lier clothing is of finest downc, such as you 
see on goslins. ‘ Her trayne is (like a China heard) ofti 
three or four short feathers ; her legs lliiek, hiaek, and 
strong ; tier talloiis or pounces sharp; her slemach liery 
hot, so as she easily can digest stone.s.’ , 

As a ‘ China l)c.ard ’ consists of ert, a few hairs under 
tlie chin, the above simile is correct; hut in the ]’reach 
edition of these travels, the translator erroneously 
rendered tlie words oixewi de Chine, Chinese bird, and 
subsequently, a celebrated French savant raised a 
i>iagiiiti''ent liyjiothctical edifice on the basis of tlie 
nii.slranslatioii. 

Hi-rbert was-the first who used tlie word dodo as 
the name of tliis bird, stating it to he derived fioni 
the I’ortuguese doudo, a siinpleton ; but as lie is gene¬ 
rally soinewlnvt wild and vague in his etymologies, 
and as we have no iiitelligonec whatever of the dodo 
through the Portuguese, we may safely eoncluile that 
the name is of Hutch derivation. In the old hlaek- 
letter Hutch atid English dictionary now liefpre us, we 
find the word dodoor translated a humdrutn, wliieli. 
Hr Johnson tells us, means ‘a stupid person.’ Now, if 
the name he derived from the bird’s simplicity, tlie 
Hutch dodoor is as near the mark ns the' Uortiiguese 
doudo. Hut it may he that the name was given on 
aeeount of the pecilliar form of tile bird, and not in 
allusion to its mental capacity; and, conseciuciitly, 
even doiloor may not be the true origin. Wcvmore tlian 
suspect tliat it is really derived from a vulgar, eoni- ] 
pound epithet, used by Dutcli seamen to«lonote*Hn 
awkward, clumsily-formed, inactive person. This 
inquiry, however, is beyond our humble powers,-and 
sliould be prosecuted by some learned professor—sucli, 
for instance, as Jonathan Oldbuck’s friend. Hr Ileav j- 
sterne, of tlie Low Countries. • i 

We next hear of the’dodo, in a curiously indirccB 
manner, through an uneducated French ailventurci* j 
named Canche, who passed several years iifMadagasoar 
and the adjacent islands. His narrative, edited by one 
Morissot, an avocat, was published in 1051, and created 
great interest in France. In 1038, ho vas at the 
Maiuritius, and theresawabird which he describes under 
the name of the bird of Nazareth—oiseau de JVazc^el — 
so termed, as he states, from its being found on the 
island of Nazareth, which lies to the northward of the 
Mauritius. Tlie description is nn accurate one of the 
dodo, with the exception of two particulars—one, as to 
the number and position of the toes ; the other, as to tlie 
creature liaving no tongue—a p^valcnt opinion then 
amongst the vulgar with respect to several otlier birds. 
Though there is no record of this bird of Nazareth 


having been seen by any one but Cauelie, yet, eyer since, 
ills pliaiitom-like picture li^s skulked in the ebscurity, 
aiiding to the mystery fi liieh enveloped‘the dodo. 
Time, however, has now exorcised it. There never 
was a bird of Nazareth. Wliat t’auebo saw was un¬ 
doubtedly n dodo; and bis errors of de.«eription are wliut 
any person, not a natltralist, niiglit eomniit. Oiseuu de 
yui'iirct is simply a coiTiiption of oi'.wua de. nnust'e —the 
oaigiiiiil Freiieli name of the dodo, » literal trailslation 
of the original Hutch walglivogel. It is enriniis 
coineidetiee, that as %hc bird of Nazareth has been 
found in books only, so the island of Nazareth lias 
been found only oi* jiajicr. At first, it appeared quite a • 
rci-pecyible ii^and, as,maritini(? di.scovory progressed, 
it degenernled to a reef, and Iroin tliat to * shoal; till 
at lust, expunged fJ»>m, the more correct charts of 
iiM^'/u hydrographers, it no longer eau boast of a local 
lifflittation or a n^nic. 

Abdut tile same time tli.at Cauelie was at the Mau¬ 
ritius, the eitizoiis of J.oiidoii were gratified by tlie 
siglit of a living dodo. Of tfiis very interesting event, 
tliere is only one solitary record at present known, 
l;ut it is an aiitbentie one. In a m.amiseript comment¬ 
ary on Sir’l'liomas JJrow lie's I'a/^nr Knors —preserved 
in the llnlisli Miisenni--written by Sir lliiinon 
Ij’Estrange, father of tlie more celebrated Sir Roger, 
there occurs the following passage:— 

‘About l(!;!S,*.is IVnlked l.onTloti streets,! [•*] the 
pietuve of a slr:iuge fowlu bung out upon a cloth 
[*Jvas, and niyselfe, with one or tvfo more then in 
eoniiiany, weiitiii to see it. It was kept in a cbaniber, 
and \v«.s somewhat bigger tliaii tlic largest turkey-cocli, 
aiifl -SO legged .and looted, but stouter and tliickor, and ’ 
of a more erect sluiiie, coloured before like the breast 
of a young coek-fesuii, and on tlie back of a dunne or 
deare colour. The keeper called it a dodo; and in the 
end of a eliymnej' in Hie cliamlier tliero la}' a heap of 
large pebble-stones, whereof bee ga^c it ni.any in our 
sight, some as big as iiiitniegs; and the keeper told us 
slice eats tliem (conducing to digestion); and tliougli I 
remember not liow -farr the keeper was questioned 
tlierein. yet I am conliilent Hliat afterwards she cast 
them all againe.’, • 

We next, in order of time, eoino to tlie famous 
Tradcseant dodo. When or where tlie Trad^scants 
procured it, is unknown; it is first mentioned in tlie 
catalogue of tlieir inuseum, x>nblislied by the siiniving 
Tradcseant, in ](!.5(!, as ‘a dodar from the island 
Mauritius; it is not able to flic, being lo big.’ We 
sliall presently liave occasion to detail the 6nbse<xueut 
lilstor.v of ♦bis interesting .-iiccimpti. 

'The last notice of tlie dodo’s existence iSi found in a 
miiuuseript journal—in tlie Sloime Collection—kept by 
a ‘ Mr IJeii. Harry,’ wlio way eliief otticer of tlie F.iigUsb 
ship /ierhle;/ Cattle, oil a Voyage to and from India in 
157*.). It apjx'iirs that, the sliip becoming leaky on their 
return voyage, tlipy ‘niVle for the Maruslies,’ wlierc tliey 
rei)air6d the vessel, and liindijl and dried tlie cargo. 
At till# point of* tlieir prococoings, we sliall let this 
intelligent mariner siictik for liimself^; ‘ Now, having a 
little respitt, I will make a little (lesci'iptkin of the 
island, flirst of its prod»cks, ilieii of its partj: Hirst, 
of all winged and feathered ffiiwle, the less passant are 
dodos, whoso filesh is very hard. 'The Hutch, pleading 
a propel this island because of thftr settlement, 
have uuylc us pay for goates one iwmiy per pound.’ 

Though the Dutcli did not form a regular settlement 
on the Mauritius jlll 1644,. yet Ihoir vessels and those 
of other nations frequently called for supplies; and 
many peiSbiis-^runaway sOamen and others—lived on 
the inland. It is not suii>rising that the awkivard, 
slow-paced dodo, incapable of flight, and wliose nest, as 

—;-j__- 

V A hole ii here burned in the manuscriiit, os by the luh of a 
tobacco-pipe. At the flnt hiatus, the word wanting U, without 
doubt, eatr / and at the second, the IcttcA, of can. 
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wo are t»ld by Cauche, ncTor contwned more than one 
egp;, became totally extln^jt goon ailer coming into 
contact wRh man. Nor would man alone be directly 
the dodo’a deatroyer j hlg immediate follower*, the cat, 
hog, and dog, ma«t have been fatal neighbours to 
its young. Leguat, a^gentleman of education, spent 
several months on the Mauritiue in lti03, but makes 
no mei^tion of the dodo, lie says: ‘TJds island was 
formerly full of bir€s, but now they are becoming vety 
scarce';’ and further adds: ‘Her? are pigs of the China 
breed. These boasts do a grc.at deal of damage to the 
inhabitants, by devouring all the young animals they 
•can catch.’ l..e8S th:^n a century,' then, sufficed to 
extirpate the dodo. It ■airfs firaf. seen in^lSOS-^it was 
last notiewbin 1079 ; and as Leguat, in 1093, docs not 
mentioij it, we may conclude tha#it became extinct at 
some perioti between the last two dates. In 1712, the 
Dutch evac\iatcd the Mauritius, .and Hm-c years after¬ 
wards the French took possession, naming it I’lle de 
France. With this chaivje of population, the very 
tradition of the dodo's existence on that island was 
completely lost. 

The relics of the dodo, still left to admiring natu. 
ralists, are few, but, in a scientific view, very precious. 
Tliey consist in all pf a head and leg in the Astiinolean 
Museum at Oxford, h leg in the Dritisli Museum, and a 
head in the Iloyal Miiseum (Kunst-Knmmer) at Copen- 
h.agon.‘ The head and leg at Oxford areVlic sole remains 
of Tradesoant’s dodo. After the death of tlie last of 
that family, Asnraole obtained possession of their 
museum, whieh he subsequently preseiftcd to the Uni- 
, ■^fcrsity of Oxford. Tliis doth) can he clearly track'd to 
have been in the Ashmolean Museum until the year 
1735, when, having been suifered to fall into decay, it 
was, by the order of the viee-elnincellor of tlie univer¬ 
sity, and a majority of the visitors, condemned to he 
burned I For a long time after, tlio dtxlo was forgot¬ 
ten, or the fact of its onee Iiaving existed was treated 
as a mere myth, till Dr Shaw, in 17!)3, rummaging 
among tlic refuse of the nuiihum, rediscovered this 
identical licad and leg. The Question arises: How 
were these relics preseiAod? Did some university 
magnate desire their retention from the tlames? Did 
some conservative curator slily conceal them before the 
fatal inandato was executed No! F.veu this paltry 
palliation must be refused to the learned Vandals. It 
is to Ashninle himself that science is indebted for tho.se 
remains of tjie List specimen of a whole specic-s. That 
litigious old Chancery lawyer, when ho presented his 
museum to Oxford, did so under certain restrictions, 
which he dfcw up with his own liands, anef whieh the 
university was bound to obey. One of these rules 
decrees, that any specimen in a bad condition should 
nottc totally destroyed; biA any h.ard parts, sucli as the 
head, horns, or feet, should ho put away in a closet, 'fliis 
head is ^till in tolerable presyvation. The singular 
form of the beak and nostrils, tne hart skin of tlje face, 
combined with the partly feathered head, which the old 
writers compared to a hood, are still afrikiiigly apparent. 
Of the history ofathe leg in tlie British Museum, little 
is known. It formerly belonged to the Royal Society, 
and Is in all probability the tame that is mentioned in 
the catalogue of a museum that was oflbred for sale in 
London by a person named Hubert, in It is 

certain that the leg at Oxford, and tliat atXmidon, did 
not belong to the same bird ; for though they %re right 
and left, and their'perfeet agreement in character proves 
their. Identity of species, yet one is nearly an inch 
longer than the otlicr. The head at Copenhagen was 
described hy^^nrius ns early as 1 (566, i> the catalogue 
of the maSeiOTi of tlie Duke of Schleswig at Gottorf, In 
1720, t^m <diuseam was removed to Copenhagen, but it 
was BjJt tni within the last few years, wh«p the history 
of the dodo excited so strongly the attention oLnatu- 
ralitt^ that ftiis nc^ was successfully sought for, and 
dphWrrcd from a mass of rubbish, by Dr Reinlihrdt. 


Wny have been the conflicting opinions among 
naturalists-with rApect to thetclass of birds the dodo 
should bo pheed in. Space will not permit us to enter 
into, these discussions. Suffice it tp soy, it is genc^Ily 
agreed now that the dodo was a. gigantic, short-wiijged, 
fruit-eating pigefe. Hie English naturalist, Mr Sfrick- 
land, who has devoted an amazing amount of labour 
and researcJI: to ‘ the elucidation of this mystorious 
question, and Dr Rpinhasdt of Copenhagen, wore the 
flrst‘who referred the dodo to \;h 0 pigeon tribe, having 
arrived almost simultaneously, by two distinct chains 
oi^reasof.ing, at tbeisame conclusion; and their opinion 
is corroborated by a dissection that was lately made of 
part oj the head at Oxford. 

•riiere c.an be no doubt that thwdodo was pne of those 
instances, well known to naturalists, of a species, or part 
of a species, remaining permanently in an undeveloped 
state. As the Greenland wlialo never acquires teeth, 
hut remains a suckling .all its life ; as the proteus of 
the Carniolian caverns, and the axolotl of tlie Mexican 
lakes, never attain a liighcr form than that of the 
tadpole; so tlie dotlo may be described as a permanent 
nestling covered with down, and possessing only 
the rudiments of tail and wings. Nor are we to 
consider such or^fiinisatlons as imperfect. Evidently 
intended for peculiar situations and hajiits of life, they 
•are powerful evidences of the design displayed in the 
works of an All-wise Creator. Wanderingf about in 
the forests of the M.auritiua, where, previous to the 
1 advent of mtn, it had not n single enemy, the dodo, 
revelling in tlie perpetual luxuriance of a tro])ieai 
climate, subsisted on the nuts that fell from the 
surrounding trees. Its powerful bill enabled it to 
break, and its r<apacinua, stone-supplied gizzard to 
digest, tile hardest shells and kernels ; and thus a kind 
of frugivorous vulture, it cleared away' the dernying 
vegetable matter. In no other place than an islaml, 
uninhabited by man or any other animal of prey, 
could the helpless dodo have existed. Some fancy it 
may yet be found in Miulagascar. Vain ideal Its 
carnivorous enemies among the lower animals, would 
have cut short the existence of the dodo, even if man 
harl never planted his conquering footsteps upon tliat 
island. 

__a _ ___ 

MONOPOLIES. 

In the High Street of Edinburgh, not many doors 
further up than the premises of the publislicrs of this 
Journal, there is a curious memorial of an old and now 
generally abolislied economic grievance. It is a portrait 
of a certayi Dr Patrick Anderson, a physician of the 
reign of Charles 1. It is an old portrait, or rather the 
ro|rcsent»livc of an old portrait, since it has ncccs- 
8 .arily been repainted tyom time to time, the atmosphere 
of Scotland not being favourable to tlto preservation of 
works of art in the open air. It serves as the sign of 
an ancient shop, where for generation after generation 
Jias beeS sold the medicine kaown as Anderson’s Pills. 
,\Vhat renders the portrait and the establishment with 
whicli it i# connected so interesting to our present 
purpose is, that there is still an existing patent fur the 
making and selling of Anderson’s Pills. In wliose 
hands it may now be, we are not aware; but we know 
tha^.ten years ago, the right of succession to this patent 
was the subject of a keenly-contested litigation. The 
question of course was—who was entitled to hold it, as 
representative of the physician of the reign of Charles I. ? 
The event is suggestive of the etifects that w'ould 
arise from extending patents and copyrights over a 
great series of yfears, pr'to perpetuity, as some have 
considered desirable. If we suppose the pills to be a 
very great blessing, is not every human being as well 
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entitled, in justice and itumoQity, to have the benefit 
of them, as tlufo whosslte fightij^^for the succession ? 
Wliat have they over done to deserve a minopoly ? If 
there were a perpetual copyright, who at the present 
day‘would be the representatives ^ Shakspeare or 
Milton; and what right •would they have to reap great 
rewards from the riches with whicli tlte illustrious 
dead desired to endow all monkyid? The inventws 
and authors themselvd!^, it is 'true, deserve regard; 
and they obtain it in the shape of the lilted monopoly. 
But-the indefinite or verj* long tontinuancS of this 
would only levy a tax to enrich those who have per¬ 
formed no service, and would fill the countij^ -^th 
endless litigation. To return, however, to our special 
subject. 

It may be a now thing to some of our readers, to lic-ar 
of a patent more than two hundred yc<ars old. The 
cause of the anomaly is, that this exclusive privilege 
Was granted before the present patent-law was extended 
to Scotland by the Union. Anderson called the pills 
Grana Angelica. He published an account of their 
astonishing virtues in a little I^atin'"essay, which bears 
date 1C35; amj as it is believed that there are not 
more than three copies of this m existence, it is wortl? 
more than its weight in gold, lie did not profess to 
be the inventor or discoverer of the mcdiciii’, but 
stated that ho hod found it in use '. Venice. ' 

Small as was thus the service for which Anderson 
and his posterity were endowed with a perpetual 
monopoly in those pills, it would hav'c been well for 
the Stuart dynasty of kings if all monopolies granted 
by them had been as well deserved and as innocent. 
On the matter of monopolies, our ancestors bad a liard 
struggle, and they acquitted tliemsolvcs like men of 
sagacity and courage. The word monopoly is derived 
from the Greek. It means, sole-selling, and expresses 
itself at once. It is almost unnecessary at the present 
day to announce the law of political economy, that 
wherever a small number of individuals acquire the 
exclusive privilege of selling any commodity, or 
undertaking any particular kind of service, the public 
will be ill served. The price demanded will be high, 
and the commodity or the work will bo bad in pro¬ 
portion. Tims much, indeed, of political economy our 
ancestors of the reign of King James knew. But it 
must be admitted, that they strangely confounded it 
with a totally diflTerent matter—with tliat forestalluig 
of which we lately gave an account. The d|^ercnc«is, 
Uiat in the one case there is the right to buy and sell 
as much of a commodity, or os little of it, as you 
please; and, in the other, the right to be the sole seller 
of the commodity. It is as great as the diifcrer.LO 
between freedom and slavery. No man can cVbr obtair^ 
a monopoly through money, unless it be by under-, 
selling all others; and that is a form in which it need 
not be grudged. However wide may be the field 
occupied by the forestallor, he cannot prevent others 
from competing witli him, if he sell so dear tliat tlioy 
can undersell him. The efibet of an enforced monopoly 
is to drive competitors away, and give the monopolist 
the whole market on his own terms. 

Many governments raise n rev'enue by granting 
monopolies. They levy a laigo sum from the indi¬ 
viduals to whom they concede the privilege of selling 
or making certain articles. It need hardly te said, that 
it is a very costly revenue, causing much more loss to 
the xteople than the amount it brings to the public 


purse; but it is a tempting resource, as it*costs no 
trouble, and does not at jeast immediately* bring tlie 
government to issue with the country. <^oen Eliza¬ 
beth did not overlook the convcuiencf of this source of 
revenue. In fact, she pushed the 85’atem of monopolies 
very far, and nearly endangered the stability of her 
power. But she wa* a very wise ruler, and always 
stopped short at the point of endurance. Hallqm gives 
t1»0 following animated account tif a parliamentary 
contest in IGOl. When wc reflect on tl»e departed" 
corn-laws, the allusion to bread is certainly curious. 

‘ The grievance of monopolies had gone on continu¬ 
ally increasing; Scarce any a^iclc was exempt from* 
these •oppressive patents. "When a list of them was 
read ovc^ iu the House, a member excl.aiii1bd: “ Is not 
brca<^among the nunJber^” The House seeined^amazed. 

** vemedy is found for them, bread 
wm ^ there before the next iiarliamont.” Every tongue 
seemed now unloosed, each as if einulously descanting 
on the injuries of tlie place he represented. It was 
vain for coiiitiers to withstand this torrent. Raleigh, 
no small g.'iiner himself by some monopolies, after 
making wliat excuse he could, offereU to give tliem up. 
Robert Cecil, the secretary, and Bacon, talked loudly of 
the prerogative, and endeavoured ^t least to persuade 
the llousc, that it would he fitter to proceed by petition 
to the queen than by a bill but it was proitcrly 
answered, that^nillnng had been gaincdiby petitioning 
in the last parliament. After four dn|’s of eager debate, 
and more heat than bad ever been witnessed, this 
ferment was suddenly appe.ased by one of those well- 
timed concessions liy which skilful princes spare theiS-, 
selves the mortification of being overcome. Elizabeth 
sent down a message, that she would revoke all grants 
(hat should be found injurious by fair trial at law; 
and Cecil rendered the soniewhat ambiguous gene¬ 
rality of tins expression more satisfactory by an nssiir- 
aneo, that the existing patents should be repealed, ami ' 
no more be granted.’ 

Tlie spceeiies of tlie*mcnibcrs are a very favourable 
specimen of the lUirliainentary oratory of Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, as may life seen from the following 
delivered by Ma Martin. He is no philosoph?r, it will 
bo observed, m political economy, but speaks from the 
actual grievances witnessed by him. ‘ I speak for a 
town that grieves and ]>ines—for a country that groan- 
eth and languishctli under the burden of monstrous 
and uuconseiunabfe substitutes to tlie ^nonopolitans 
[meaning sub-monopolists, who jiaid so much for enjoy¬ 
ing the monopoly in a certain distriefj of starch, tin, 
fish, eloUi,'*oil, vinegar, salt, and I know not what—nay, 
what not? 'I'be princiiial commodities both of my 
town and country are engrossed into the hands of those 
blood-suckers of the comi^onwealth. If a bod;;^ Mr j 
Spiaker, being let blood, be left still languishing without 
any remedy, iiow can tfie good estate of that tody long 
remaig ? Such is the state of my town and country. Tho I 
traffic is taken away. The ityivard and private com¬ 
modities are takdh away, and dare not be used without 1 
the licence of these monopolitans» If these blood-' 
suckers Ivc still let alone to suck up the liest and 
princijial commodities vMiicIi the earth hath given 
us, what shal? become of us from whom the fruits of 
our own Mil and tlie commodities of out»own labour— 
which, wm^he sweat of our brows, even up to the knees 
in inireland dirt, we have laboured for—wll ^ taken 


our own mu ana tne coramociities ot outfOwn labour— 
which, wm^he sweat of our brows, even up to the knees 
in inireland dirt, we have laboured for—wll ^ taken 
by warrant of supreme authority which the poor 
subjects dare not gainsay?” Another hiembor, Sir 
Andrew yobby, on the opposite side, started uii, 
and said, ‘ tint betwixt Michaelmas and St Andrews 
tide, .where salt beforo tho patent was wont to bo 
sold for I6d. a bushel, it it now sold for lid. or 16d. 
a bushel.’* 0 

The Stuart Inonarchs were not, an /lie world too well 

—:---i-- 

♦ ParliaTnentarp Bisterg, 1601 . * 
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• knows, SCI wise asQueen Elizabeth. Kinfr James found 
the grantmg of monopolies a very convenient way of 
tnakini' a -revenue. It saved him from coming in 
contact with a discontented parliament; and whatever 
heartburnings it'might create, did not immediately 
aflect his owii, royal contfort. Accordingly, he granted a 
number of monc^olies boA of ncgossarics and luxuries. 
This created a system of the grossest oppression; since 
the grcHt monopolists not only made as much as tho*- 

< cpuld at tlifi expense of the people, hut sold portions of 
ttieir monopolies to gras]iing, rajiilcious underlings, who 

“ convoyed the grievance into every corner of the land. 
•These people hccanie a hiited and opgressivc class, like 
the farmers of the revtinufc in ^ancc. •Accorcl;,ng to 
a well-known anecdote, Voltaire, wlien in a company, 
each meniher of which had t(j tcil some tragic story, 
was called upon in his turn. lie said: ‘ 'I'lierS was 
once a farmer - general—j’ou know j^lie re.sl!’ 'I'hc 
same might have been said of tlie monopolists in tlie 
time of King James. Oiie of tlieni, indeed, lias be¬ 
come in a nitiimer illustrious in literature, by standing 
for tlic character of Sir (liles Overreach in the play of 
A Neill llo.v to t\ii/ Old iJebts. Jlis protoUpc wa^ 
Sir Giles Moinpesson. a person wliose ojiprcssioiis 
created so inueii indignation, that parliament at last 
resolved to iniiieaclnhiin. In tlio proceedings, it was 
stated that Sir Giles, for the purpose of etleclualiy 
carrying out his patent of monopoly, held tlie power of 
imprisoning those who infringed it, without judieinl 
autliovity or the privilege of trial; and that he thus 
had many pinaons in private prisons—a proceeding 
e«er justly odious in Ihigland, and contrary to the 
‘sijirit of the constitution. 

One of Sir Giles’s monopolies related to tlie licensing 
of inns and the selling of iiorse-iirovcnder. Strangely 
enough, however, that monopoly which eri-ated tlie 
cliiof indignation was for the preparation and sale of 

* gold and silver lA.-e. lie ‘ sophisticated ’ it, as tlie 
parliamentary documents call it—that is, he used base 
me.tal instead of hiillion. On* could iinugiuc such a 
monopoly existing without tiio people being greatly 
oppressed by it. But gokl and silver lace was mucli 
used by the ivristoeraey, and it seems lyobable that the 
indignation of parliament was e.onsideralily e-veiied by 
feelingj of a somewliat persou.al oliaraeter. It is well 
known, that tlu; person who eliieily sii)iported these 
monopolies, and luul the largest share of advantage 
from tliem, was tlie iiilaiiious favdlirite, the Duke of 
Buekinglimii? Instead of standing by Ids accoinplicc, 
however, lie no sooner saw the w'ratli of parliament 
seriously and dangerously roused, than he ghve up the 
monopolist Vs a victim. King James, too, who had 
bullied and insulted all who complained, sooiiig that 
parlif,mcnt was in a trulyjpformidable hiiiiiour, went 
sneaking there, and boasted of having done his heslsto 
apprehcini Sir Giles. ‘ For 1 do assure you,’ he said, 

‘ in the heart of an honest man,*and un the faith of a 
Christian king, wliieh Ijfitli ye and all the world*know 
me to bo, liad tliese things been connilainod of. to rue 
before the parliai^ent, 1 would Imve done the office of 

j a just king, and out of parliament have punighed them 
ns severldy, and peradventuresnoro, than ye now intend 
to do. But now that they are discovered to roo in 
parliament, I shall be as ready in this way as I should 
have been in Ae other. For, 1 confess, I «fl*aaliained 
—these things proving so as tliey are generally reported 
to be—that it was not niy good-fortune to be the only 
author of the reformation and punishment of them, by 
some ordinary course of justice.’ ^ 

Parliament, however, wisely kept the,matter in its 

I own hands, tmd immediately passed one of thepnost 
remarkable^ laws in the statute-book. Tliis was no 
other than the act of 1C23, establishing,our system 
of patents for inventions. The original and main 
object of tliis* act} w'as to take from the crowti the 

j power -of granting Vionopolies. An exception was 


introduced, which is supposed to be owing to the 
enliglitened foresight of Baeoi>i«iautho|ising the crown 
to grant for limited*t>criod nionoimlies to inventors. 

Tills law did not extend to Scotlpd until the, Union; 
and hence it is, that in the. High Street we ha^ at 
this day in existvace e patent of the reign of Charles I. 

A VENETIAN" A^VEyrURE OF YESTERDAY. 

1 WAV induced last summer to Ho rather a foolish thing 
for a middle-aged spinster—I undertook to chaperon a 
volatile iyonng hioeo upoij a continental tour. We 
tr.avelled the usual course up the Rliine into Switzer¬ 
land, which wo enjoyed rapturously. Then passing 
th^ Al{)s, wo ^pent a few days atiMilan, and next pro¬ 
ceeded to Verona. In all this journey, nothing occurred 
to mar our ]^n,glish frankness, or disturb our good- 
liunioiir. We hclield, indeed, the subjection of the 
J.ombardese poo])le with pain. Still, it was no busi¬ 
ness of ours; and I may as well candidly state that, to 
the be.st of my recollection, we gave exceedingly little 
thought to the subject. 

At Verona, the romance of Claudia’s character found 
some scope. She raved nt the so-called tomb of .luliet, 
was never tired 6f rambling among tlie ruins of the 
Roman aiiii>liitlie,atre, and made herself ill with the 
Ovesh figs mid grajies pi'cseiited in suc'h abundance in 
tlic jiieturesqnc old m.arket-plaee. I confesfs 1 should 
as soon have dreamed of danger from some ancient 
.volcano of thq Alps, a.s from the political system of the 
country which we were traversing. Indeefl,it never could 
have occurred to us that'a quiet lady of a certain age, 
and a young one just emancipated from frocks, wore 
persons about whom a great empire could liave been 
in any alarm. It w-as destined that we should find 
ourselves of much more consequonee than wc gave 
ourselves credit for. 

On returning from our ramble, and entering the 
great sahi of the J)ue 'J'orre, I remember experiencing a 
slight sense of alarm at si.ght of the large proportion of 
Austrian officers amongst those sitting down to dinner. 
Still, as tlio feeling sprung from no definite cause, I 
readily gave up iny wish for a separate dinner; ami, 
yielding to tlie solicitations of an officious waiter, 
nlloMi'd nx/self and niece to take seats at table. My 
first feeling returned in some force when 1 saw a tall, 
bearded officer, after depositing liis sword in a corner 
of the room, seat liimsclf next to Clandia. A request 
on her pait for the salt sufficeil to open a conversa¬ 
tion lictn ecu them ; but os it was in Geriuaii, 1 could 
not follow its meaning. I ohservei], however, that it 
by and by waxed rather, more wafiii than is customary' 
in tlie languid'hour of a taUe-d'hGtc; and, what was 
more, a silence ensued amongst a considerable iiuiiibcr 
of Vtiose vflthin hearing, as if the subject of their con¬ 
versation were of an interesting character. A kind- 
looking English gentleman on the opposite side of the 
table seemed to become uneasy, and he soon tclcgraplied 
to me with a look whieli I contd not misunderstand, in 
real alarm, I touclied Claudia’s arm, and indicated my 
^ish to retire. As soon ns wo readied our own apart- 
Incnt, I anxi.puslj' asked her what she had been saying, 
and wliat that animated conversation w'as about. ‘ Oh, 
nothing particular, Tantie dear. We were talking 
politics; but I am not a Republican, you know. Ton 
need not look afraid. 1 am a Royalist, and I told him so. 
Only. I said I thought it would he better for Italy to 
havef'an Italian king than an Austrian emperor. lie 
did not seem to think so; but you know every one 
cannot think alike.’ 

‘ Oh, you unfortunate little girl! ’ I exclaimed; ‘ you 
little know the imprudence of which you have been 
guilty;' and I bitterly regretted my ignorance of 
German, which had allowed her to make such a demon- 
atration of her sentiments. Still, she was but a child 
—^what she had said was but a foolish sentiment. 1 
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could scarcely, ^tt*r all, think that any serious eSn- 
sequencc'h would^cilaue frwtn so simile a matter; never¬ 
theless, 1 felt that the Booncr*we leftsVerona the 
better. .W'e accorjjingly started next moniiug for 
Venice. 

if was a most lovely day. Tl*j bus shone richly on 
the diousands of grape-Uhnehes that hung on the vincs, 
and on the wild-tlowers that grew at tWir feet; and 
then the beautiful languid twayjiu which the vines 
grow added another churnt to the scene: appni%utly 
overcome by heat and las.situde, they tluwv themselves 
from one tree to another ^‘or theii’ sflpport, jgid hang 
between them in graceful festoons. We were not loUg, 
however, in the region of the green, and now slightly 
autumn-tinted Icavcf^; our steam-engine seeim?d sAi- 
dcnly to have conceived the idea of drowning us, for 
we darted into the sea, and with nothing but w'ater on 
either side, wo appeared to i)c hurried on by some 
gigantic rope-dancer, so liglit w.is tlic bridge over 
wliieh wo were carried. Involuntarily, 1 seized liold of 
Claudia's arm; but gradually! saw in the distanee so 
beautiful a thing—sueli a silent, white, fairy-like city, 
under such a brilliant sky, tluit 1 lost all earthly fear, 
and, in spite of the tangible railway carriage in which 
I was, 1 felt us if, like King Artliur, 1 was being 
liorne by fairies to their fairy home. 

At last we arrived, and entered bj’ a long dust>» 
passage the Dogana, in order to be examined. All 
romantic visions had now fiuled away: ordi-.iry mortals 
were in attendance to look over our bo.ve^i; and it being, 
the middle of allot day, I began h feel both tliirsty 
and tired, and most anxious to arrive quickly at the 

I liotel, in order to secure comfortable apartments. 

I Claudia stood for some time witli tlic kejs in iur 
liand, v.ainly endeavouring to iiidueo one of llie eiis- 
tom-honso officers to look at our boxes. Tlie examina¬ 
tion did not niqiear very slriet, and we observed many 
of our fellow-iias.sengers Iiad tlieir boxes just opened, 
and then were allowed to depart, with searcely any 
delay. At last, one of the men a])proaclied us, and 
Claudia pointed to licr open box, and asked him to 
e\amine it. The man looked up into her face — I 
lliougbt, in a very scrutinising manner—then at the 
name on the box, and then retired, and whispered to 
one of his companions, Avho came back witk him, and 
asked in Italian for our passport. This I immediately 
produced. They examined it, and said soinctliing to 
each other in Cerman; upon which Claudia, who was 
more familiar with that languiigo than with Iluliun, 
asked them in it to he kind enough to examine our 
boxes quickly, as her aunt was much tired. 1 saw the 
men exchange glances, and then they came forward to 
examine us. Being utterly unconscious oCany neces¬ 
sity for concealment, wc liad left several English boo’s 
at the very top of tlic box. These they caivfully tftuk 
out, and laid on one side, and then proceeded to rum¬ 
mage the boxes from top to bottom. By this time, as 
most of our felloiv-passcngcrs had been examined, and 
liad proceeded to their hotels, 1 was getting fatigi’cd 
and nervous, when it struck mo that a sinal'i douceur | 
would perhaps set mattAs right. This idea I cummu^ 1 
nicated to Claudia, and she, speaking privately to « 
superior sort of man, Avho was overlookiit^ tlic other, 
assured him that wo were two perfectly unofl'emling 
English ladies travelling for pleasure, having nothing 
wliatever to do vrith politics, and entreated him to let 
us go, at the same time putting some money in a hand 
conveniently placed for its reception. No sooner,*!iow- 
ever, had it been safely pocketed, than the man assured 
her that be could do nothing whatever for us, and that 
he must take some opportunity, when nobody was 
looking, of giving her b^k the money. It is needless 
to say, that this opportunity nevA' arrived ;»and in the 
meatitime, we wore taken into a small room, to be more 
particularly examined. 

Here another box was opened, when, to tho great 


vexation of my dear Claudia, her journal was foiiml. 
Hitherto she had been verv patient, but no\» she could 
bear it no longer. What I her journal, so cari'fully 
locked that nobody had ever lieen allmvixl to read it, 
to be at the mercy of those strange men! Claudia 
remonstrated loudly* ‘ Thov might have anything else 
tliey chose,’ she saida ‘ hut that she really could not 
give them.’ Slic did not perceive that the more anxious 
tke aiqx'ared about the book, the* more important it 
seemed in tlieir eyo^ and the more anxious they, qf' 
course, were to relaiir it. After a long disrussion, and 
many jirayers ami entreaties on Claudia’s imrt, the 
hooks ami pajicrj were senlcd up before us. Tliey’ 
iiKjuirgd what hotel w- wert\ going to, and told us wc 
must call the next day for our hooks ot a certiiiii 
eustoui-Iiouhe otliee ‘.tiey, mentioned. Feeling liarassed 
Tiersoeuted, A'c proceeded to our hotel, iny itliliappi- 
ne88;|jeing remhged more acute by our being separated 
from our Miirrai/, without Avhicli I felt myself a 
perf'iTtly helpless being, einirely at the mercy of any 
one Avlio chose to impose upon me. 

B’o obtained a])arlnietils at the hotel Ave intended 
lodging at, and as it Avas now lute ih tlie day, ordered 
our dinner, and retired early to rest, very anxious for 
the niorroAv, that Ave might kiioAV tlie fate of our books. 
Aeeordingly, the first thing Ave did the next day Avas 
to take a gondola, and proceed to the custom-house 
that had been /Aentitncd to us." There, hOAvevt¥, they 
knew nothing of our hooks. So we aa'ciii to the Brili|jli 
Consulate, to inrorni llieiu of our case, ami then re¬ 
turned to the hotel. Jfuring this voyage, 1 had several 
times oliserved a paper stuck against the Avails, Avi'.li^ 
Avritteii ill large letters on it, with sumo 
smaller printing beneatli it. Witli a very uneasy lieart, 

I asked Claudia to read it, and tell me Ai-lnit it meant. 
She did so, ami found that it Ai'ns informing tlie world 
ill gi'iiernl, that tivo noble Italians Averc comiemned, one 
to (leatli, and tbe other to tho giSleys, for political ' 
od'enees. Of course, Ave Avere no judges of tlie rights 
of tlie ease; but it is i.npossiblc not to feel one’s heart 
saddened by tlie appitiaeliiiig death of a fellow-creature; 
besides vihicli, my lieart tr(%ibled for'Claudia, and I 
conjured up to ’jiJ’ mind tho leaden-roof prisons; those 
beneatli the ducal ]ialaee, tlioso under water; tho liridge 
of Siglis ; and that fearful part of the lagoon wj[ierc no 
fishing was alloAvcd, lest it should reveal some fearful 
secret, known only to the dead, and to certain ininions 
of the dread Coiuieil. In vam J reiieated to myself, 
that tho.se days were jiast; in vain was that Claudia 
laughed at my fears, and told me it wasdi.sgraceful for a 
British su^ijcct to feel them : still my lieart felt lieavy, 
and 1 shall not soon forget tlie anxiety of tliat hour. 

W^e returned to tlie liotel, Avhere we had not long 
been, Avhoii avc Averc infornwd that a gentleman viqsheil 
to'speak to us. Fearful moment 1 I pictured to my¬ 
self a ferocious-lookiiig officer Avitli a guarti, like those 
Avho come upon,the sfflgo witli Jaffier. Somewhat to 
my relief, the reality turned ^ut to lie of n gentler 
eliaraeter. 1 found myself introduced to a polite- 
louking personage, who, lioAvever, speedily informed 
me, through the medium of the Avaitcr—for wc liad no 
common language — tlia** he did not Avnnt ini, but a 
j oiingor ladyJ 0 my iioor Claudia! My heart beat¬ 
ing violently, I returned to her, and informed her that 
she was ‘I'l'^xted. Instead of being at au alarm^, she 
aj'pearcJ rather gratified at finding herself of so much 
inqiurlanco, ami hastened to join the person who was 
waiting for her. IIo, in a very poUte and respectful 
manner, told u^ that our books were at the poUce-offlee, 
and only'^iwaUed our arrival to be examined. Accord- 
ingly, Avo ordered a gondola, and accompanied him , 
there. On the way, ho took an opportunity of informing 
Claudia, that he was not what was callcii in England a 
IMiliceman, iJut a gentleman, and that tho person who 
would examipe her was a count. CIai!idi«r replied rather 
haughtily, that she was an English lady,.and had never 
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been exajiiined by any one. At la«t we arrived, and 
proceeded,to the apartment of the count: but what 
was my distress when I was%formed that Claudia was 

I to be examined alone 1 Claudia declared tliat she wfts 
a Itritish subjeef, and that such a proceeding was an 
insult. I was almost in hysterics, and with tears 
entreated to be permitt<B to i^eompany _my niece; 
but the obdurate though polite count was immovable, 
lie merhly said to Qaudia: ‘ Madame, you have avowed 

• that you have in, your possession papers which have 
never been read by anybody bits, yourself; therefore 

1' you must bo examined alone.’' Further opposition was 
•hopeless, so I returned disconsolate do my gondola, to 
await the issue. ‘ » * < 

. When Claudia was loft alone with the count, he 
shewed her a paper in which h^ wsis officially informed, 
that a Ihdy of her name and appeanmcc .was coming to 
Venice, who was suspe(!ted of beiflg ^ dangerous poli¬ 
tical character. To hear such n character attributed 
to her—-to her, who was only last year boarding in a 
school—to her, who know‘little more of politics than 
that Queen Victoria and Prince Albert were tlic most 
amiable young couple in England—was ludicrous cveij 
in that hour of trouble. I do not exactly know how 
she comported herself during her examination; but I 
suspect she not merely laughed at tho whole affair, 
l>ut felt a little elated at the idea of being held as 
of so much importadcc. She Was Veally anxious, 
however, about her journal and writing-case, as they 
contained so many things ‘ of no importance to any but 
tho owner.’ "When the count informed her, that the 
jaurnal and papers must, in tho first place, Iw subjected 
^ translation, she could set no bounds to her vexation; 
and yet the thing had its ridiculous aspect also. She 
had been pretty free, in tho jouniiJ, with her criticisms 
on the Austrian army, though only with regard to the 
appearance and manners of the officers. How tlicy 

• were to take herVomarks on their moustaches, their 

everlasting smoking, and their almost .-is constant 
perseverance in dining, was not *o he conceived. Then 
her papers—scraps of paper onwhicli she had tried 
rhymes, sueli ns love, doA:; heart, part; fame, name; 
with a view to embodiment in her poeips—letters from 
young friends, telling all about the jiarties of tlioir 
respective mammas, and how iutcrcsting tho last baby 
was: to think of these being subjected to tlie rigid 
scrutiny of a council of either Ten or Tlirce, was too 
whimsical. To tho count, on the other hand, every- 
tlting was gAivo and official.- lie said lie could well 
believe, that she was iimocont of all that had been 
imputed to her; still, his instructions must be obeyed. 
He could ndt promise the restoration of lier papers in 
less than ten days. At the end of the examination, he 
courjpously dismissed lier, ^mt not without letting her 
know, that she and her companion would he under tf le 
surveillaace of the police till the papers were fully 
exiiniined. « , 

My light-hearted nic^ returned to me with an* air of 
imiiortance quite new to her, and which did not abate till 
she observed how |xooedingly I had suflbred during our 
separation. I felt reassured on learning that everytliing 
dependtid on the examinatiois of the papers, as I liad 
no doubt they were of a sufficiently innocent character. 
The shock, however, had been enough to mar ray power 
of enjoying "Venice. We did, indeed, go dlilit to sec 
the usual sights; and even the shodow-liko attendance 
of the policeman ceased at length to give us much 
annoyance. But I saw everything through an un¬ 
pleasant medium, and heartily wished myrolf out of 
a ro^on whei« the government of pure njrceTteems the 

, only one \att(iiiiable. At the end of a fortnight we 
received I»ck our papiers, with many apologies for 
their detenttbn, and for the scrutiny to whicli we had 
been exposed; wWch, however, it too truly apxteared, 
had been brought upop us by that one incautious 
expression of Claudid at Verona. Very soon after, we 


left Tffliioe, and regained the safe shwes of England 
with little further {^venture. «■. 

[iVbte.—Lgt no oneft oppose tfmt this is In Jiny degree 
an exaggeration of the present state of things in Venice. 
Only about a month after tho adventure of the two 
ladies, two indiviiluala of that city were condemned for 
having been in correspondence with political ekiles. 
One, a nobleman, hod his sentence commuted to the 
galleys, at the inmrces«ljon of a Spanish princess, 
daugliter of Don Oarlos; the* other, a bookseller in 
the Piazza di San Marco, was hanged on tlie morning 
of Satuplay the lj.th October, during the whole of 
which day his body was c'xposed to the public gaze. 
The walls were next day found extensively inscribed 
with, ‘‘Venetians! remember the^piurder of yesterday, 
and revenge it! ’— £d. 


STUDENT-LIFE AT CAMBRIDGE. 
Most Englishmen know as much about Timbuctoo or 
Patagonia as they cither know or care to know about 
Oxfoid or Cambridge. Those, however, who have the 
curiosity to include such subjects in their knowledge of 
* foreign parts,’ wijl find a very pleasant guide to an 
acquaintance with tho geography, laugnage, laws, 
jn.inners, and customs of Cambridge,'in a work re¬ 
cently published by an American student,’*' who some 
years ago tronsfcn-cd his studies from Yale College to 
,th.at university. 

In describing Cambridge, Mr Bristed asks his rcinl- 
ers to imagine tlie most irregular town that can be 
imagined—streets of the very crookedest kind, houses 
low and antique, with their upper storeys sometimes 
projecting into the narrow pathway, which leads tho 
bewildered stnuiger every now and then over a muddy 
little river, winding through the town in all sorts of 
ways, so that in whatever direction he walks from any 
point, ho is always sure before long to come to a 
bridge. Soch is tlie town of Cambridge—tho biidge 
over the Cum. And among these narrow, ugly, dirty 
streets, are tumbled in, as it were at random, some of 
the most 1|f»iutiful academical buildings in the world. 

It was in tho October, of 1840, that our young New- 
Yorker first wended his way tlirough these narrow 
streets, and gazed upon these beautiful buildings. Tlio 
idea of aft educational institution scattered over an 
area of some miles, was new to the late inhabitant of 
tho brick b.arn yclept Yale College. The monkish 
appearance, of the population was no less novel, while 
his own appearance caused the gownsmen to retaliate 
histcuriosi^. Ho was dressed, he tells us, in tho ‘ last 
Gothamite fashion, with the usual accessories of gold 
chain and diamond pin, tho whole surmounted by a 
blue cloth cloak ’—a costume which drew down upon 
him a formidable array of eye-glasses. 

, Mr itfristed entered Trinity College as a fellow- 
commoner. The fellow-commoners ore ‘ young men of 
fortune,* wife, in consideration of paying twice os 
much for everytliing as anybody else, are allowed tho 
privilege of sitting at the fellows’ table in hall, and in 
their seats at chapel; of wearing a gown with gold or 
silvc[ lace, and a velvet cap with a metallic tassel; and 
of getting off with a less, number of ‘chapels’ por 
week. The main body of tiie students are called pen¬ 
sioners. The sizars are an inferior class, who receive 
aims from the college, and dine gratis after the feUows 
(sic), on the remaiiia thdr table. 


* Five Tears at an Enslish Vnlversity. By C. A. Bristsd, S vol*. 
KewYorkl WSJ. 
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Wlitin ono ‘ goes up,’ a« the phrase is, to the ufti- 
versity, the first acod^pical authijity he makes oc- 
quaiiitanoe^vitb in the regular dfder of things, is the 
college tutor. Besides lecturing, this functionary is 
the .prcdiiiin of all the students’ pecuniary relations 
with ,the •blltjge. IIo ^nds^n'thei^ accounts every 
term, and receives the money through his l^ankcr; nay, 
more, he takes in their tradesmen’s bills, and settles 
them also. The tutor* is supims^d to stand in^loeo 
parentis. Some colleges have one, others two, and 
even three tutors, according to the «ize. "^e first 
thing, is to be examined; ahd this over, tlio treshm,*! 
is first inducted into his rooms by a g;/p (from a 
vulture!), who acts a| flunkey to a dozen or Jwci.’iy 
students—calling tliem in the morning, brushing their 
clothes, carrying parcels and the queerly-twisted notes 
they are constantly writing to each other, waiting at 
their parties, and so on. ‘Boots’'is a subordinate 
function.ary. The furniture of the room is generally 
taken from the former occupant at a v.aluation l)y the 
college upholsterer. Crockery ho has always to fiml 
for himself; but in this matter, again, he has the college 
authorities to assist him in getting a good article. 

Wo shall bow accompany the student through ad.ay's 
history. Morning chapel begins at seven: and the gyp 
calls him at iualf-past six. In hhaitel, ho eoimnenceS| 
picking up dome knowledge of the powers that be, or the 
db)w, as they are styled in the slang of the university. 
In general terms, they are the master and^ellou's. 

The master, or ‘ head of the ho'' ,’ is the supreme 
ruler within the college walls, and moves about like 
an undergraduate’s deity. The fellows, w-ho form the 
general body from which the other collego-oflicers arc 
chosen, arc the aggregate of tho.se four or live bachelor 
scholars per annum, who pass the bo.st ex.imination in 
ehissiea, mathematics, aud metaphysics. The eight 
oiliest fellows at any time in residence, together willi 
I the master, have the government of tlie college vested m 
tlieni. The dean is tlie presiding officer in chapel: ids 
business is to pull up the absentees—no sinecure, it is 
said. Even the seliolars, wdio are litendly paid for 
g.'iiig, every chapel being directly -wortli two shillings 
sterling to them, give the dean a good deal of trouble, 
tuber officers arc the vice-master, the Jursof or tre.a- 
■surcr, lecturers, assistant-lecturers, assistant-tutors, 
lour ciinplains, and tl:e libr;irian. Pr.aycrs last hiilf 
;vii hour; after which the student w.alks in tlio college 
grounds, and by 8, ho is seated by his eqmfortahle 
lire over his hot rolls and tea. At 9, lectures begin, 
and continue till 12, some ten or eleven going on :it 
once, and each occupying an hour. A little before 1, 
the student resorts to his private tutor, or eqgc/i, as the 
canUihs e.aU Inra. He gcnornlly takes five or six pupils 
a d:iy, giving an hour to each. 'I'he coac*j is iniii.»- 
pcnsable to a student; aud ‘ a good coacli’ is always 
in great requisition. His intercourse with his pupils 
is -of the most familiar character; ncvorllicless, he 
must drive his team well, or ho would lose his reputa¬ 
tion. From 2 till 4 is the traditional time of fixerci.se, 
the most usual modes of Vhich are walking (conjtitu-< 
tionalising is tlie cantab for it) and rowing. Cricketing ,j 
and all games of hall, are mueli practii^ hi their 
respective seasons. Towards 4 v.u., they begin to flock 
in for dinner. A Latin grace is read by two of the 
dons, and forthwith the demolition of eatables proceed®. 
Tliough there is a common hall, there is no common 
table. On the contrary, there is no end to the vaHety, 
both as respects rank, provision, and privilege. Hsdl 
lasts about three-quarters of an hour. Two seliolars 
conclude the business by reading a long Latin grace— 
tlio dons, it is said, being too full after dinner for 
such duty. After ball is enfphatically loupging- 
time. Some stroll in tlie-grounds; many betake them¬ 
selves to the reading-room; and many assemble at 
wine-parties, to exchange the gossip of the day. At 


C r.M., the diapel-bell rings again, 'when the mpstcr is 
better than in the morning. After cliapel, tlyj evening 
reading begins in earnesv^ Most’ of the qantabs arc 
late readers, always cudeavouring to secure several 
hours’ consecutive work, thpir only intermission being 
to take a cup or twi^of tea by way of stimulus. One 
solid meal a day is th^ rule: tveu -nlien they go out to 
sup, as a rcadlug-man does perliaps once a term, and a 
riuving-man twice a week, they cajt very moderately, 
thougli Iho same cannot always bo said of |heir pota¬ 
tions. Such is tlie Jeading-raaii’s day—now for th6 
boating-man's. 

Boating is tfic university nnmsemeut, par excdhnec. , 
The expense 'if it is siyull, tsid flic Cam so convenient 
—justhehind the colleges. Ab all times of the year you 
may see sSlitavy menun wherries ; while tlie boat-clubs 
forHii formal spring-raefs arc a convenient outlet for 
ccAge einulatiou—the ‘ top of the river’ being an 
honotift' hardly flifcrior to the senior wranglursliip. 
Each college lias at least one boat-elub; and about nine 
races take place in the seasdii. Tlioy liave an annual 
mateli witli Oxfonl, in which they are generally victo¬ 
rious, for the cantabs are reckoned to lie the best smooth- 
water ‘ oars' in Englaiiil, if not in the world. The C.'tm 
not being much wider than a canal, it is impossible for 
tile boats to race side by side. TlieyAre, tliereforc, drawn 
up in :i line, two lengths between each, and tlic contest 
consists in eneU lioat cudeavouiing to touch ■wxtli its 
bow tlie stem of tiic one before it, wliieli operation is 
called tminpiwi ; and at tlie iic.xt race,>*1110 Lumper takOs 
the place of the bumped. To-day, tliere U to be a riu;e; 
and llie gownsmen --iwl in tlieir gowns—are hurrying 
down to tlie scene of action, distant two luiles froni' 
tlic town. Bang! There goes tlie first gun! In three 
minutes, there will lie another; and in two more,a third; 
and then for it I We are at the upper end of ‘ the I.ong 
h’e.icli,' where we have a good view. The eight stalwart 
C.iiiis-miin bend to tbeir oars tlievnomeiit they see 
the last gun Hash. On they eonie at a good rate, the 
Cains-men, wlio arc first, taking it quite easy, when 
suddenly there is a shout: ‘Trinity I Trinity! Go it, 
Trinity !’ 'i'rinity is now owrliauling Caius at every 
stroke; and tlio^ partisans of the respective igiats fill 
the lur witli their shouts. ‘ Now, Keys (Caius)!’ ‘Now, 
Tiiuityl’ ‘ Why don't you pull, iCeys?’ ‘Now you 
have,’em, Trinity!’ ‘Keys!’ ‘Trinity!’ ‘’Novi'’s 
your clianco, Keys ! ’ ‘ I’lill, Trinity ! ’ ‘ Pull, Keys! ’ 

‘ Hurrah, Trinity ! iiiity! iiiity!’ Not more tliaii half 
a foot intervenes hetweeu tlie piir.sucr tuidothc pursued, 
still Caius pulls with all his might; for boat.® occa¬ 
sionally rius a mile almost touehiiig. But there is no 
more chancx*. Ono tremendous pull from '4’rinity, and 
iialf that distance luis disappeared. Another such 
stroke, .and you are aboard them. Hurrah 1 a iijimp 
—a,hump! Not so. Caiifi is on the look-out; and 
with a skilful inclination of the rudder, tlie steersman 
makes his boat fall olfiVjust tlic least bit in the world, 
hut eiloiigli—Trinity overlaxis. but does not touch. 
Anotliiy momont„and Trinity li head of the river. 

Tlio staple exercise, however, is walking. Between 
2 and 4, all tlio roads in tlie neigiiSourhood of Cam¬ 
bridge ar6 covered witli^men taking their constita- 
tionols. Longer walks, of twelve or fifteen miles, are 
frequently taken on Sundays. There is not sb much 
riding ohO’ovght bo supposed. When'* there k ice 
enough, 4ho cantabs are great skaters. It is almost 
a sine qua non tliat their exercise should be in the open 
air. A finer set of men, consequently, is not to be 
seen. So bent, indeed, are they upon combining study 
and rccre.^ion,'' that, during the vacations, they form 
exBursion-parues, which, from their professed design, 
are c^lcd reacfinsi-parties (lueus a non htcendo), and of 
which the utmost that can be advanced in jusdScation 
of their namS is, that reading is not unpossibU. Reading- 
parties do not confine themselves to'England, or even 
die United Kingdom; sometimest fiiey go «ut far as 
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Dreaden. Wlicn a crack tutor goes on one, which is 
not often^ he takes his whole team with him. 

Debating •clubs do not swm to bo so common at tlie 
English universities as at the Scotch. At Cambridge, 
there is only one of a public nature—tlie ‘Union.’ Henry 
E. liallam was instrumental im getting up a small 
society of about forty )n(?mbers, ^Sailed the ‘ Historical.’ 
Another society of a private nature was composed of 
a number of intclleoluai aspirants, called tlic ‘Ciunbridfie 
Apostlesi' eo called, it is said, because they liad usually 
thirteen members in residence. ‘Tliis was a university 
’ feeder to the Metropolitan Club, founded by the friends 
• of John Sterling, 'rheir association had' great influence 
in the formation of their^flundstand cliarticters-j-a sort 
of mutual benefit society in more respects than one. 
For example, when a membef oik the club publislies a 
book, ohe of the fraternity bus a footing in tlie*A’dm- 
bunjh, another in the liuartcrh/, a tliijd in Fraser, and 
a fourtli ill Bhrkwaad, and so tlie new vork is well 
introduced. Botli 'I'ennyion and Thackeray, it is ?aid, 
got well taken notice of in tliis way by their comrades. 
But tliere was no plan at tlie bottom of it—nothing 
to constitute tlicnl a name. Tlie Apostles were alway,s 
inveighing against cant—always alTcctingniueh earnost- 
noss, and a hearty dislike of formalism, wliicli rendered 
tlicm far'from popular with tlie high and drtj in litera¬ 
ture, politics, or religion. They were eyed with terror i 
by tlid conservatives ^s somethiifc fottiign — German, 
radical, altogether monstrous. But, in reality, their 
objects were iitemry—not religious; and religion only, 
entered into their discussions as it must into tliose of 
j illl serious and pliilosophie men.' 

Upon the wliole, oiir young American was imicli 
pleased with Cambridge, and niucii lieiieflted during 
his residence there. Genial liimself, lie found Eiiglisli- 
mon llio same; and thougli lie liad liis eyes ojien, while 
in tins country, and never forgot tliat lie was an Ameri¬ 
can, lie writes witfi great imjiartiality, wliichn-aises tiic 
value of his intense entliusiasin for the Englisli and 
Englisii life. After live yearsV-esidenee, lie took leave 
of his friends in a series of sul^lantiul dinners, that 
there might be a pleasaift memory of the traiisailnntic 
in thcir*niouths. On a flue May moiyiing, lie look his 
last walk in tlic beautiful grounds of Trinity, ami set 
out ftjr New York, where lie now Icails a elassieal 
existence, puzzling tlie natives by bis free use ef the 
Graico-eiintab dialect, as w'ell as by a semi-i>agan sort 
of worshixi which he pays to his Abm Mater. 


Dreams ifeually take place in a single iiistiint, iiotwitli- 
slandiiig tlie length of time they seem to ocmiij. 'I’liey 
are,(in fact, slight mentaU sensations, unregulated by 
consciousness; thi'so scnsatitfns being less or more intqfise, 
painful (!• agreeable, according to certain physical coiidi- 
tioTis. On this subject, the full/iring observations occur 
in Dr Winslow's Psyeholoyical Journal :—‘We have in 
dreams no true perceptiA of the lapsc^if time—a strange 
property of mhid! for if sueli be also its property when 
entered into, the "eternal disomhodied state, time will 
appear «to us eternity. Tlie ^dations of spac«, as well as 
of time, are also annilulated; so that while almost an 
eternity is compressed into a moment, infinite space is 
travijjsed moifc swiftly than by real thougliU^’rhere are 
iiuincrons illnstralioiis of this pi-inuiple 01 !"record. A 
gciitlcniau di'camed that ho had enlisted as a soldfer, juiiied 
ills regiiiieiit, deserted, was apprehended, carried bock, 
tried, coiidenuied to bo shot, and .at last led out for e.ve- 
cution. After all the usual preparations,m gim was fired; 
he awoke with the roporh and found thatva noise in the 
adjoining room liad, ai the same moment, produced tlie 
dream,' and awakened liim. A ftiend of Dr Abercrombio 
dreamed, that he had crossed the Atlantic, and siient a 
foru^t in America. In embarking, on his retpm, he 
felKbto the i^a, ^ awakening in the fright, found that 
not been asle^ ten minutes.’ . 


A winivStokv^at night. 

O suDDBS^btast, th^ through night’s silence black 
Sweep'st past my windows, , 

Coming and going with invisible track— 

As death or Ain dAestt- • 

ft “ft 

Wliy scarmoie, lying sick, and—save thine own— 

, Hearing no voices ? 
l\,hy mingle with a ludpfcss h(unaii moan 
Tliy fierce rejoices? 

^Thoa«hou]dst*coiMe gently, as good angels come 
To souls departing; 

J^Ioating among tlio shadows of the room 
• With eyes liglit-darting: ^ 

Bringing faint airs of balm, and tones that rouse 
Tliouglits of a Far Land; 

Binding so softly upon aching brows 
Dcatli’s poppy-garland. 

O fearful blast, I .'-hudder at tby sound; 

I.ike some poor mortal 

Wlio hears the 'Three that mark life's doomed bound 
Sit at his portal. 

Tliy wings seem l.adea with sad, shrieking souls, • 

Jiorne, alt unwilling', 4 

From earth's Imowii plains, to the nnicnowji gulf that 
rolls, a 

Evei'inoi'C filling. 

< 

Fierce wind! will the Death-Angel come like tlice, 

And swiftly licar me— 

Whither ?—What mysteries may unfold to me? 

What horrora scare me? 

Sliall I go wauderiiig on through silent space. 

Lonely—still lonely? 

Or .seek tlirougli myriad spirit-raiiks one face, 

And iiiLs tliat only? 

Shall I not tlien ih'op down from sphere to splicrc, 

Palsied and aimless? 

Or will my being new so changed appear 
’That grief dies nameless? 

Batlier, I pray Him wlio Himself is Love, 

Out Si whose essence 

All pure souls spring, and towards Him tending, move 
Back to His presence— 

Ills liglif transfiguring, may not efface 
'rhe Himl’s earth-featimia, 

Tliat, tlie dear human likeness each may trace— 

Glorified cifaturcs: 

'Tliat we*may lore each other, only taught 
Holier desiring; 

And setft all wisdom, as on earth we sought, 

Ever aspiring: 

'That we may do all work we left undone 
'Through frail uimieetncss; 

Froni^pliere to sphere togeUier passing on 
'Towards full complcteiiessc 

Then, str^g Azrael, he thy solemn call 
Soft as spring-bi-eezcs. 

Or like this blast, whose loud fioud-festival 
My heart’s pulse ft'eezes— 

1 will not fear tlioel—1/ thon safely keep 
«My soul, God's giving 

And roy soul’s soul—I, Wakening ft'om deatli's sleep. 

Shall first know living. j 
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^ ^ ^ .jjjJtssiiiK (inc* flay l.ist autuiiiii tlirouf^li a lon^ and 

U N l! A S li I O N A B Li E (.. L U B S. pojHvlfUi.s thorou;,4itkro on the soiitlicrn sidu of the 

It is with a fueling doubtless somewhat analogous to Thames, we happened to light upon Mr Allspice's apjK'al 
that of the angler, that the London shopkeeper from to the consciences and the pockets of the pudding- 
tune to time regards the moneyless crowds who throng eating puhlie. “ If you are wi.se,’ saiil the admonitory 
in gaping admiration around the tempting display he ii^acard, ‘joii will lose no titiR) in joining Allspice’s 
in.ikes in his window, llis admirers and the lisli, ■ I’luni-pudihng Club.’ Iteincmbering the retort of a 
however, arc in different cirenmstnnc(*s : the one won’t celebrated fpiack : ‘ Give me all the fpols that come this 
bite if they have mo mind ; the others can’t bite if they way fttr my customers, and you nVe welcome to the 
should have,all the nvind in the. world. Yet the shop- Aviso men,’ we myst o#’n we felt rgther doubtful pf thu 
keeper manages better than the angler; for while tlie prospei'ity of the ])Uflding.s; but having an interest in 
fish are deaf to the eharraiiig of the latter, charm he the matter, we resolved, notwithstanding, to ascertain, 
never so wisely, the former is able i, a certain seasf)n | ^f possible, whether the Wisilom who ulteroth her voice 
of the year, to convert the mone 3 -less gazers into i-eady-I in tin: streets Itatl on this special oeeasion spoken tf» 
monej^ customers. 'I’liis he does by tlie forec of logic. ! anx- jiurjiose, and whetlier any, aiul how many, had 
‘ You are tliinking of 1‘hri.stma.s,’ stij's he- •ye.s, you j pi'oved tliem.selvf's wise in tlie acceptation of Mr All- 
are; iiinl you'long to have a ]ilum-pndding for tliat .spii-e. On m.aking the necessary^imxuiries after the 
da,y--don't deny it. 'Well, hut ,you can’t have it, think j afiiiir liad gone off, we learned, to our surjtrise and 
as much as x'ou will; it is impossible as jam manage at j gratitieation, that the club h.ad been e^tirelj'successful, 
present. But I’ll tell you how to get the better of tlie lljuvards of a hundred persons of a class who are never 
imixossibilitj'. In twenty wcekfi, we shall have Chri.st- worth lialf-a-eiown at g time, had subscribed 6 d. a 
III-s here: noxv if, instead of siieiidiug every week all week caeli for eighteen -weeks, and tlius entitled 
3 im earn, 3 'ou will hand me over sixpence or a sliilling themselves to !ls. worth of ptum-pudding ingredients, 
o,''. of your xvages, I’ll take care of it for x'ou, since j besides a eertaii* qunntit 3 ' of tea and sugar.* Thus 
3 at can't take care of it for yourself; and 3 mu shall 1 the club had prospered exceedingly, and had been the 
' ive the full xoilue out of m 3 ' shop any time iTi Christ- | instrument of iutroflueing comfort and festive •njo 3 '- 
nias-xveek, and be as merry as you like, and none the ment to no small number of persons -wdio might, and in 
jinorer.’ all probability xvouid, have liad little to eat or drink, 

'I'liis logic is irresistible. Tomkins baiik# his Cd. and, consequentl 3 ', little cause for inerrinlfcnt, at that 
for a plum-pudding and the etceteras with Mr All- season. This is really a vcr 3 ' jileasant fact to contem- 
spiee the grocer; ,und this identical pudding he enjo 3 -s plate, connected though it be w'itli a sommvhat ludicrous 
the ple:isurc of eating half-a-slozcn times over in kind of ingenuity, wliich must be exercised m order to 
iiuaginatioii before the next instalment is *due. ITe bring it about. To an 3 'body but a Loudon shopkeeper, 
at length bueonies so fond of-the fiavour, that ^e the ^tteinpt would appear al^getlier hoiieless, to Itlns- 
actually—wo know, for we have seen him do it— form a hundred jioor persons, who wore novy wortli 
he actually, to use his own expression, ‘goes in half-a-crow'n a pieeeVrom one year’s end to the 
for a goose ’ besides with Mr Pluck the poulterer, other, ilito so mr-ny 9s. customers; and yet the thing 
Having once passed the Rubicon, of course ho canu'it is done,aand doncf too, by the London grocer in a 
go back ; the weekly sij^cnces must be paid, come manner liiglily 8 ati 8 factor 3 ', and stiil more odvanta- 
what will: it would bo disgraceful to be a defaulter. ' gcous to lus customers. Is it too much to j|nagine 
So he practises a little, self-deuial, for tli# sake of a that the lesson of providciA forethought thus agreeably 
little self-esteem—and the goose and pudding In jicr- learned by multitudes of tho struggling classes—for 
spective. He finds, to liis astonishment, that ho can do these clubf ,.^ound everywhere in London, and their 
(piiie as much work with one pot of beer a day as he memberstmust bo legion—have a moral effect upon at 
could-with two, and he drops the superfluous pot, and least "a considerable portion of them? If one man 
not only pays his instalments to tho Christmns-bUnk, finds a hundred needy customers wise enough to relish 
but gets a spare shilling in bis pocket besides. Thus, a plum-pq^ling of their own providing, surely they 
under the tuition of the shopkeeper, he learns the will not o/rbe*Buch fools as to repudiate the practice 
Iiractice of prudence in proyisioniug liis family w'ith of that very prudence which procured them tlie enjoy- 
})luui-puddiug, and imbibes the •first and foremost of ment, and brought mirtli and gladness to their firesides! 
tlie liousehold virtues, on the same principle as a xvay- Never think <it I They shall go on to improve, take 
ward child imbibes physic—out of regard to the dainty our word for it; and having loarnefi prudence from 
morsel that is to come afterw ards. plum-pudding, and generosity frdhi goose—for your 
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[ poor man is always the first to give a slice or two of 
the brea^ when I 19 has it, to a sick neighbour—they 
sliall learn temperance cfem tea, and abstinence, if 
they choose, from cofifbe, and ever so many other good 
qualities from ever so many other good things; and 
from having been s^jse'enougl^ to join the grocer’s 
Plum-padding Club, they shall end by becoming 
prosperous enougW'to join the Whittington Club, or*tlie 
Gresham Club, or the Athenaevyp Club, or ^ho Travel¬ 
lers’ Club ; or the House of Commons, or the House of 
Lords either, for ail tliat you, or we, or anybody else, 
can say or do to thp ctSntpary. ^ « 

We know nothing of'the original genius w’lio first 
hit u^n this modo uf ipdcRtriuatiug ‘the lower 
orders in a way so much to their advantage; we 
hope, however, as there is little reason to doubt, that 
he found his own account in it, and reaped Ids well- 
deserved reward. Whoever'he was, his example has 
been well followed for many years past. In the poorer 
and more populous dtstriots of the nietropolis, tliis 
practice of making provision for inevitable w^ant.s, by 
small subscriptiohf paid in advance, prevails to a large 
extent. As wintelr sots in, almost every provision- 
dealer, and other trailers as well^ proffers a compact tef 
the public, which he calls a club, tliougti it is more of tlic 
fiature of a savitigs-bank, seeing tli.at, at tlic expiration 
of the subscribing period, every member is a ereditof 
*l 9 f tile shop to the amount of his own investments, and 
nothing more. Thus, besides the I’lum-puddiiig Clubs, 
there are Coal Clubs, by which the poor man who in¬ 
vests Is. a week for five or six of the summer months, 
gets a ton of good coal laid in for the winter’s con¬ 
sumption before <ho frost sets in and the coal becomes 
dear. Then there is the Goose Club, Avhieb the wiser 
members manage among tl)«msolvc.s by contracting 
with a country dealer, and thus avoid the tipsy con- 
siunmation of the public^liouse, where these clubs have 
mostly*taken shelter. Again, therv is the ’J’welfth- 
cake Club, which comes to a head soon after Christmas, 
and is more of a lottery than a club, inasmuch as tlio 
large cakes are raffled for, and the losers, if they get 
anything, get but a big bun for their pains and penalties. 
All these cllibs, it will be observed, are plants of winter- 
growth, or at least of winter-fruiting, having for their 
object th(j^ provision of something desirable or indis¬ 
pensable m the winter season. There is, however, 
another and a very different species of club, infinitely 
mofe popular than any o^lhc above, the oporatiojis of 
which t.re abouudingly visiblo throughout the warm 
and pleasant months of sumffier, ^d which may be, 
and sometimes is, called the Excursion Club. " . 

Tlie Excursion Club is a provision which the working 
and labouring desses of London have got up for them¬ 
selves, to enable them to enjoy, at a charge-available to‘ 
their scanty means, the exming pleasures—which are 
ns necessary as food or raiment to their health and 
comfort—of change of air and scene, ^►is managed 
in a simple way. The foreman of a workshop, or the 
father of a family in some confined court, or perhaps 
some manageress of a troop of working-girls, contracts 
with the owner of a van for the hire of hi% yehiclo and 
the services of a driver for a certain day. More fre¬ 
quently still, tlie owner of the van is the primc*mover 
in the business, but then the tnp is not so elieap. ITie 
members dub their ftmds, the men pacing Is. oar-h, 
the wives, Od., fhe cWldren, 8 d. or 4d. j and any poor 
little ragged orphaft urchin, who may bo hanging about 


tiio workshop, gets accommodated with a borrowed 
jacket and trouse^, and a gpajiuitous face-washing from 
Mrs Grundy, and ti taken for nothing, and well fed 
into the bargain. The cost, sometMng over a guinea, 
is easily made up, and if any surplus remains, why, then, 
they hire a fldRler to go along with them. On the 
appointed ifioming, at an early hour, rain or shine, tliey 
tiock to the rendezrmus^o the number of forty or fifty 
—fen or a dozen more or Ibss is a trifle not worth, 
mentioning. Each one carries his own provisions, and 
baded*with basKhts, car.«, bottles, and earthen-jars, 
mugs and tea-kettles, in they bundle, and off they 
jf,g_ipans rattling, women chaptering, kettles clinking, 
children crowing, fiddle scraping, and men smoking 
—at the rate of six or seven miles an hour, to Hamp¬ 
ton Court or Epping Forest. It is impossible for a 
person who has never witnessed these excursions in 
the heiglit of summer, to form an adequate notion 
of tlie merry ami exciting nature of the relaxation 
tliey afford to a truly prodigious number of tho hard¬ 
working classes, lieturning from Kingston to London 
one fine MonJay'iTioming in June last, we met a train of 
these laughter-loaded vans, measurijig a full mile in 
length, and which must liavc consisted of threescore or 
more veliicles, most of tliein provided with music of 
some sort, and adorned with flowers and green boughs. 
As they shot one at a time past tlic omnibus on 
which we sat, wc were saluted by Bucce.ssivo volleys of 
mingled mirth and music, .and by such constellations of 
inorry-faced mortals in St Monday garb, as would have 
made a sunshine under tho blackest sky that ever 
gloomed. Arrived at Hampton Court, tho separate 
parties encamp under the trees in Bushy Bark, where 
they amuse themselves the livelong day in innocent 
siKirts, for wliich your Londoner has at bottom a most 
unequivocal and lioarty relish. They will most likely 
spend a, lesv hours in wandering through the ijict iire- 
gallorics in the palace, then take a stroll in the 
exquisite ganlcns, where the young fellow who is 
thoughtfess enough to pluck a flower for his swectlieart, 
is instantly and infullibly condemned to drag a heavy 
iron roller up and down the gravel-walk, to tlie amuse¬ 
ment of- a thousand or two of grinning spectators. 
Having seen the palace and the gardens, they pay a 
short visit, perhaps, to the monster grapo-vinc, with its 
myriads of clusters of grapes, all of which Her Gracious 
Majesty I's supposed to devour; and then they return 
tf their^duiner beneath some giant chestnut - tree 
in the park. The cloth is spread at the foot 
of the huge trunk; the gashed joints of the Sunday’s 
baked meats, flanked by a very mountainous goose¬ 
berry pie, with crusty loaves and sections of cheese 
and pits of butler, cut a^, capital figure among the 
heterogeneous contribution of pitchers, preserve-jars, 
tin-cans, mags and jugs, shankless rummers and wine¬ 
glasses, and knives and forks of every size and pattern, 
from the balance handles and straight Wades of to-day, 
to the wooden haft and curly-nosed eimeter of a century 
ba^. Tlieir sbarpeaed appetites make shOTt work of 
the cold meats and pies. Treble X of somebody's own 
corking fizzes forth from brown jar end black bottle, 
and if more is wanted, it k fetched from the neighbour¬ 
ing tavern. Dinner done, the fiddle strikes tip, and a 
dance on tlie greensward by the young people, while 
the old ones, stretched under the trees, enjoy a quiet 
gossip and n refreshing pipe, fills up the afternoon. 
These is always somebody at this crisis who is neither 
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too old to dance nor too young to smoke a gossippmg 
pipe, and so he does 1|pth at inte^ois—rushing now 
into the dance, drawn by the inlsistiblo Attraction of 
the fiddle, and now sidling back again to hie smoke- 
puffing chums, impelled by the equally resistless charms 
of tSbaeco. Then and tkereforo he is branded as a 
(lesnrtcr, and a file of ytfting lasses lay hands on him, 
and drag him forth in custody to the dan'Bc; and after 
a good scolding from ]aughi'|g lijp, and a good drub¬ 
bing from white handkerchiefs,-they compromise the 
business at last by allowing him to dance with liis pipe 
in his mouth. , 4 * • , 

By five o'clock, Mrs Grundy has managed, with tno 
connivance of Jack the driver, somehow or odier to 
boil the kettle, and a cup of tea is ready for .ill wno 
are inclined to partake. The young folks for the most 
part prefer the dance: they turn have tea any day — 
they will not dance on the grass again till next year 
perhaps; so they make the most of their time. By 
and by, the fiddler’s elbow refuses to wag any longer: 
he is perfectly willing himself, as he says, ‘ to play till 
all’s blue; but you see,’ ho odds, ‘bones won’t do it.’ 

‘ Never mind,’ says the Beau Nash of the day: ‘ sack 
your badger, old boy, and go. and get some resin. 
Now, then, for kiss in the ring!” 'I’licn while the 
fiddler gets his ^sin, which means anything lie likes to 
cat or ilrink, the whole party, perhaps amounting to' 
three or fflur van-lotwls in all, form into a circle for 
‘ kiss in the ring.’ Tlie ring is one upro..rious round 
of frolic and laughter, wiiich woii'd ‘Isold boHi itS(, 
sides,’ hut that it is forced to nuid its neighbours’ 
hands with both its own, under which the flying damsel 
wlio has to be caught and kissed bobs in and out, 
doubling like a hare, till she is out of bread i, and is 
OA’-ertaken at last, and led bashfully into the centre of 
the group, to suffer tlie awful penalty of the law. 
Wiiile this popular p.astimc is prolonged to the la.st 
moment, the van is getting reiuly to return; the old 
folks assist in stowing away the empty baskets and 
vessels; ami an hour or so before sun-dosvn, or it may 
be half an hour after, the whole party are remounted, 
and on their way home again, where they arrive, after 
a jovial ride, weary with enjoyment, and willi matter 
to tolk about for a month to come. 

At Kpping Forest, the scene is very different, but not 
a whit the less lively. There are no picture-galleries 
or pleasure-gardens, hut there is the Forest to roam in, 
full of noble trees, in endless sinuous avenues, crowned 
with the ‘scarce intruding sky,’ among Adiich the 
joyous holiday-makers form a finer picture tlian was 
over painted yet. Then tliere are friendly foot-races 
and jumping-matches, and leap-frogging, and block- 
berrying, ami foot-balling, and hockcy-and-trrfppiug, and 
many other games besides, in addition to the dancLig 
and the ring-kissing. Epping and Hainault Iferests Bro 
essentially the lungs of Whitechapol and Spitalfields. 
Their leafy shades are invaded all the summer Jong by 
the von-hornc hosts of laborious poverty. Clubs, whose 
members invest but a penny a week, start into cxlsc- 
ence as soon as the leases begin to sprout* in the, 
spring; with the first gush of summer, tlie living tide, 
liegiiis to How into the cool bosom of thc^orest; and 
until late in the autiunn, unless the w-eatheisis pre¬ 
maturely wintry', there is no pause for a day or an 
hour of sunshine in the rush of health-seekers to the 
green shades. 'The fiat has gone forth. from the 
government for the destruction of these forests* for 
' the felling of the trees and the enclosure of the land. 
Will the public permit the execution of the barbarous 
decree? We trust not. 

Notwithstanding all that has been said, and so justly 
siiid, of the notorious improvideaco of the poor, it will 
bo seen from the above hasty sketches, that they yet 
can and do help themselves to many things VfSich are 
undeniably profitable and advantageous to them; they 
only want, in fact, a motive for so doing—a foregone 


conviction that the thing desiderated is wortli having. 
Now, hero is ground for lime—an opening, 5« to speak, 
for the point of the wedge: That &e very* poor may 
be taught to practise sulf-deniiil, in the prospect of a 
future benefit, these clubs have proved; and wo may 
confess to a prejudice in their favour, not merely from ' 
what they' have accon*plisheu, Ijjit^rom a not unreason¬ 
able hope, that they may perchance foster u habit which 
wiU lead to far better things than (Wen warm cfiiinney- 
corners, greenwood holidays, roust geese, «nd plunj-* 
pudding. * 

ARa'gO. ON*TfiE SUN. 

In the Aipiuaire of the Bureau dcs LongituHes, recently 
imblii^ied in i’aris, ai^KiiVs a paper by the distinguished 
aiSl^ononier Arago—‘ (In the Observations which have 
ma(i4i.Jcnown tlie*l’hysical Constitution of the Sun and 
of different Stars; and an Inquiry into the Conjectures 
of the Ancient Philosojibers^and of the Po.sitivc Ideas 
of JMoilern Astronomers on the Tlace that the Sun ought 
to oeciqiy among the Prodigious Number Of Stars wliich 
»tud the Firmament’—in whicu all that appertains to 
the subject is so ably condensed, ns to afford material for 
a popular summary, wbicli we purpose to convey in the 
present article. The eclipse of tbc sun of last .July, by 
enabling observers ^ rejw-at fopner obsorvatiops and 
test their accuracy, furuislied some of the results wliich 
serve to complete the paper in questicgi, and wliich m»y 
be considered as settled, owing to the improvements 
continually laking place in the construction of ipstri^- 
nieaits. Although astrononiy is the exactest of sciences,, 
its problems arc not yet all fully .solved; and for the 
detenuinatioii of some of these, observers have to wait 
fill' years—-in certain instances, for a century or more, 
until all the circumstances combine for a favourable 
obsei vatioii. From the days of the Epicurean philoso¬ 
pher, who, judging from ajipearancos, declared the sun 
to be no more than a foot in diameter, to those of living 
ealculutors, w ho give tif the orb a diameter of 883,000 
miles, tliero has been% niavi^llous lulvancc. In these 
dimensions, we have ii sphere one million four hundred 
thousand times larger than the earth. ‘NuJibers so 
enomicus,’ says M. Arago, ‘ not being often employed 
ill ordinary life, and giving ns no very precise klea of 
the magnitudes which they imply, I recall here a 
remark that will convey a bettor miderstunding of the 
iniiiiensity of the solar volume. If we Jmagine the 
centre of the sun to coincide w-itli that of the earth, its 
surface would not only reach the region in which tlic 
moon revolves, hut ivould extend nearly far again 
beyond.’ By the transit of Venus in 170'J, it was 
demonstrated that the sun is 0.5,000,000 miles from 
the earth; and yft,.distimt ks it is, its physical (xffistl- 
tutlbn has been dctevniine*; and the histo^ of tlio 
successive steps by wh^h this proof has been arrived 
at, forms one of the most interesting chapters in the 
jirogress of science. * 

It wSs in l(!ll*that Fabricius, a Butch astronomer, 
first observed siiots on the castern*edgo of the sun, 
which passed slowly across the disk to thewestcisn edge, 
and disappeared after a certain number of days. Tliis 
plionomenon lufving been often noted subsequently, the 
conclusion dmwii therefrom is, that the su:a is a spherical 
body, havin^a movement of rotation about its centre, 
of which*the duration is equal to twenty-five days and 
a half. These dark spots, irregular tmd variable, but 
well defined on their edge, arc sometime# of considerable 
dimension.';]^ Some have been seen whoso size wa.«; five 
times that of the earth. They ate generally surrounded 
by aii*aureola known a« the^nuiwJra, and sensibly less 
luminous than the otjt^ portions of the orb. h'rom this 
penumbra, first observed by Galileo, many apparently 
singular deductions have been made: .vamyly, ‘The sun 
is a dark body, surrounded at a cq^tain distance by an 
atmos^ere ,wliich may be compared to that of the 
• ■ ' __J 
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earth, the latter is charged with a' continuous 

stratum of opaque and refle/^ting clouds. To this first 
atmosphere succeeds a second, luminous in itself, called 
the photosphere. .This photosphere, more br less remote 
from the Inner cloudy atmosphere, would determine by 
its outline the visibl&iimijts of the orb. According to 
this hypothesis, thei^ ould be spots on the sun every 
time tlutt there occurred in the two concentric atino- 
, spheres such corre8'(>onding clear spaces as would alie?w 
of our seeihg the dark central ho^y uncovered.’ 

This hypothesis is considered by the mo.st competent 
judges to render a very satisfactory account of the facts. 
“^But it has not boon uiiiyersally adoiifcd. Some writers 
of authority'have lately rcprcsen.cd tlie spots as.scoriic 
floating on* a liquid surface, and ejected f’-om solar 
volcancgis, of which the burning lilountaius of the earth 
convey but a feeble idea. Hence observations bceuinc 
necessary' as to the nature of the incaindeseout matter 
of the sun; and when wo reniemiier the immense dis¬ 
tance of that body, such an attempt may well appear to 
be one of temerity. 

The progress of opfi;^-al science, however, lias given 
us the moans of Jcterinming this apparently insoluble 
question. It is well known, that physicists are enabled 
at prescijt to distiit^uish two kinds of light—natural 
light and polarised light. A ray of the former exhibits 
the sapic properties oi/,nny part of its form; not so the 
latter. A polarised ray is said to liave sides, and tlie 
different, sides have difli-rent properties, as demon¬ 
strated by many interesting pbenomeiia. Strange as^ 
y. may seem, these rays thus described as having sides, 
rcould pass ibrougb tlie eye of a needle by hundreds of 
thousands without disturbing each other. Availing 
themselves, therefore, of the assistance of poliiri.sed 
light, and an instrumeilb mimed the polariscojie, or 
polarising telescope, observers obtain a double image 
j of the sun, both alj,ke, and both white; but on retleetiiig 
this image on water, or a glass mirror, the rays heeome 
polarised; the two images are no longer alike or white, 
but are intensely coloured, wViile their form remains 
unchanged. If one is redj flic otfier is green, or yellow 
and violet, always produeiiig what arc called the eoni- 
plemenfary eolotirs. With this instrn.nent, it becomes 
possible to tell the ditlbrenee lietweeii natural and 
polariied light. 

Another point for consideration is, that for a long 
time it was supposed, that the light emanating from 
any incandqscont body always came to tlie eye as 
, natural light, if in its passage it had not lieeii re¬ 
flected or refrae.tecl. But experiment by the pohiri- 
seope siicv^ed, that tlio ray departing fn)m"lhe surface 
at an angle sufficiently small was iiolarik-d; while at 
the same time, it was demonstrated that the light 
cmiKcd by any gaseous lygly in flpme—that of street- 
lamps, for instance—is mways in the natural slate, 
whatever be its angle of emis.siog, Trorn these remarks, 
tome idea will be formed of the prcsccss nccea,saiy to 
prove whether the su^vstance which renders the sun 
visible is solid, liquid, or gaseous. 'On looking at the 
sun in the pohariaeope, the image, as before observed, is 
teen tp be purely white—a proof that tl*e medium 
through whicli the luminous substance is made visible 
to us is gaseous. If it were liquid, fno light would 
be coloured ^ and as regards solidity, t^t is out of 
the question—the rapid change of spot^iroves that 
the outer envelope of the sun is not solid. 6n wdiat- 
ever day of the year we examine, the light is always 
white. Thus, these experiments remove the theory out 
of the region of simple hypothesis, and giije certainty 
to our conclusions respecting the photosiphere. 

Here an example occurs of the aids and conllmwitions 
which science may dorivo from apparently trivial 
circumstenees. , Complaint was made at large w'ltre- 
house in r(m8,,that the gas-fitters had thrown tlic 
light on the goods from the narrow, and not fiwm the 
bipad side of the flame. Experiments wqfe uistituted, 


which proved that the amount of light was the same 
whether emitted frftm the broHd' or narrow surface. It 
was shewn ‘ulso, thrft a gaseous substance in flame 
appears more luminous when seeq. obliquely than per¬ 
pendicular, which explains what are known as faculre 
and lucules, bein^^ thosi:! ports of the solar disk that shew 
themselves brighter than othe? portions of the suVfaoc. 
These are dvfe to the presenca of clouds in the solar 
atmosphere; the innincdiqiortions of the clouds appear¬ 
ing ' orightest to the spectator.'- The notion, that there 
were thousands^on thousands of points distinguishing 
t(jemsck'cs from the rest l|y a greater accumulation of 
luminous matter, is thus disposed of. 

^StllJ, there remained something more to be detcr- 
irdnccl. The existence of the pho’osphere being proved, 
the question arose—was there nothing beyond ? or did 
it end abruptly? and tins could only be determined nt 
the period of a total eclipse, at the very moment when 
the obscuration of the sun being greatest, our atmo¬ 
sphere eeases to he illuminated. Hence the interest 
felt in an eclipse of the sun of late years. 

In .July 1812, at a total eclipse of tlio sun visible in 
several parts of tlie continent, the astronomers noticed, 
just as the sun was bidden by the moon, certain ob¬ 
jects, in the form bf rose-coloured protuberances, about 
two or three minutes liigti, nstronumjcally speaking, 
projecUxl from the surface of the moon. These appear¬ 
ances were variously explained: some supposed them 
to be lunar mountains ; others saw in them efihets of 
Ircfriietioii or diffraction; but no precise explanation 
could bo given ; mid mere guesses cannot be accepted 
us science. Others, .again, tlioiight them to be moun¬ 
tains in the sun, the summits stretching beyond the 
pliotosjiliere; but at tlie most moderate calculation, 
their height would have been about 60,000 miles—an 
elevation wliieb, us is said, the solar attraction would 
render impossible. Another hypothesis was, that they 
were clouds floating in a, solar, gaseous atmosphere. 

M. Arago considers the last as the true explana¬ 
tion : it remained the great point to be proved. If it 
could be ascertaiued, that these red protuberances were 
not in actual contact with the moon, the demonstration 
would be complete. Speculation was busy, but nothing 
could bo done in the vvay of verification until another 
eclipse, triok place. There was one in August 1850 
total t(> the Sandwich Islands, at which, under direction 
of the Freiieh commandant nt Tahiti, observations 
were made, tlie result being that tlie nil prominences 
were sceiV to be separated by a fine line from the 
moon’s circumference. Here was an important datum. 
It was confirmed by the observations of July 1851, by 
observers of difterent nations at diiFercnt localities, who 
saw that Xlie coloured peaks wcr6 detached from the 
moon ; thus proving tluit they are not lunar mountains. 

*if it ha further ascertained, that these luminous 
phenomena are not produced by the inflexion of rays 
passing over the asperities of the moon’s disk, and that 
they have a real existence, then there will be a new 
atmosphere to add to those which already surround 
the suH; for clouds cannqt support themselves in 
empty space. 

We com^j next to that part of the subject wliieh 
treats of the true place of the sun iu the universe. In 
the year 448 u.c., Arcbelaiis, the last of the Ionian 
philosophers, without having made any measurements, 
taught that the sun was a star, but only somewhat 
largi»r than the others. Now, the nearest fixed star is 
'206,000 times further from us than the sun : 206,000 
times 05,000,000 of miles—a sum beyond all our habits 
of tliought. Tlie light from the star Alplut of the Centaur 
is tlirce years in Its passage to the earth, travelling at 
the rate of 192,000 miles per second; and there are 
86,400 seconds in a day, and 365 days in a year. 
Astounttng facts I If the sun, therefore, were removed 
to the distance of a Centauri, its brood disk, which takes 
a considerable time in its majestic rising and setting 
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above and below the horizon, would have no sensible 
dimensions, even in tli§ »ost powc|^ul telescopes; and 
its light would not exceed tha^ of staraof the third 
magnitude—ftujts wjiicli throw the guess of Arclielaiis 
into discredit. If our place in the material universe 
is thus made to appear very •subc^dinatc, we may 
remember, as M. Aragd observes, that man owes the 
knowledge of it entirely to his own Jbsourccs, and 
‘ thereby has raised himself ^o tl# most eminent ra«k 
in the world of ideas.* Indeed; astronomical investi¬ 
gations might not improperly excuse a little vanity 
on our part.’ , • 

Among the stars, Sirius is the brightest; but twenty 
thousand miliions of sucli stars wouid be required to 
transmit to the eartlv a light cqu.il to that of Flie Sun. 
And if it were difficult to ascertain the nature and 
quality of the sun, it would appear to he still more so 
to determine tliese points witli regard to tlie stars; for 
the reason, that the rays, coming from all parts of tlieir 
disk, at once are intermingled, ami of necessity pro¬ 
duce white. This difficulty did not exist in similar 
investigations on the sun, because its disk is so large, 
tiiat tlio rays from any one part of it may lie examined 
wliilo the others arc excludefl, UmJer these eircum- 
st.'inces, further proof might seem to be hopeless ; but 
advantage waa^taken of tlio fact, that there arc certain 
stars wliich are sometimes light, sometimes dark, eitlitr 
from having a movement of rotation on their own axis, 
or because tlioy arc occasionally oclipsiU by a noii- 
Imniiious satellite revolving arouni’ ttietn. It is elv>a^ 
that while the light i.s waxing oi waning, it o inies from 
a part only of the star’s disk; consequently, llie neutra¬ 
lisation of rays, wiiioli takes place when they depart 
from the whole surface at once, cannot tlien occur; and 
from the observations on the portion of light thus 
triiusmittecl, and wliich is found to remain white under 
all its phases, we are entitled to conclude, in M. Arago’s 
words, that ‘ our sun is a star, and that its physical 
constitution is identical witli that of tlio iiiillioiis of 
stars strewn in the firmament.’ 


BARBARA’S SEA-SIDE EXCURSION. | 
It certainly appeared a most improbable circumstance, 
that any event should occur worthy of being recorded, 
to vary the even tenor of life wliich Mr and Mrs 
Norman enjoyed in the lioly state of matrimony. They 
wereyoungfolks—they had married from affretion—and, 
moreover, their union had been a strictly prudent one ; 
for their income was more than sufficient for all their 
unaspiring wants and tastes; and it was also a 
‘ certainty,’a great good in these days ot speculation 
and going ahead. Charles ‘Norman heljj a gijyern- 
ment situation, with a small but yearly increasing 
salary; his residence was at Rentonville; and his 
domestic circle comprised; besides his good, meek help¬ 
meet, two little children, and an only sister, some ; oa-s 
Charles’s junior: index'd, Bab Norman hafl not very 
long quitted the boarding-school. Bab and Charles wijn 
orphans, and had no near relatives in th* world ; there¬ 
fore Bab came home to live with her dear ifother and 
his wife until she had a liome of her own—a contin¬ 
gency which people whispered need not he far off, if 
Miss Barbara Norman so inclined. This |jicco of 
gossip perhaps arose from the frequent visits of Mr 
Norman’s chosen friend, Edward Leslie—a steady and 
excellent young man, who filled an appointment of 
great trust and confidence in nn old-established com¬ 
mercial house. Edward Leslie was not distinguished for 
personal attractions or captivating raannu^s; but he 
was an honest, manly, generous-hearted fellow, and 
sensitive enough to feel very Iteenly sometimes that the 


pretty spoiled little Barbara laughed at and snubbed 
him. Notwithstanding Bab’s folly, however, it would 
have given her great p.ai» liad Edward LqAie courted 
anotlier. He was patient and forbearing; and she 
fluttered and frisked about, detcrinine<l to make tlie 
most of her lil)erty, wliilo it lasted. * Of course slie 
meant to marry some day,* sl^rJ^aul with a demure 
smile, ‘ but it would Take a Idfig time to make up lier 
niind.’ , 

Cliarles quite doted on lii.s pretty sister, and often 
co\dd not find it iivhis heart to rolmke lier, tieentfse 
slie was motlicrless, and had only liim and Cary to. 
l<iok to ; and Ciuy’s office was not to rebuke any ouc^ 
much less Ut dear ^ittlc cisWSr-in-law. So Barbara 
was spoiled and liiimourcd*; uliile the i^)ildren wore 
kept in Bigli order—proper discipline being exercised 
^ttte nurscrj, as becatiic a well-regulated ami nicely- 
iie>:vr.Ued liousc. Cary tliouglit Bah a beauty, ninl so 
did Charles; tlio young lady lierself was not at all back¬ 
ward in estimating lier own charms; and it was a pity 
to see tliem so often ohscilred by alTeidation, for Bab 
liad a kind heart and an atreetionate disposition. One 
,day when Charles returned home after business-hours 
were over, Bah flew towards Iiim with an unusually 
animated countenance, lioldliig .an open letter in lier 
hand, and exclaiming; ‘ Oh, dciif Cliarles, read this ! 
You’ll let me go—wont you’? I never was at the sca- 
.‘-ide in my lii>, you know ; a«d it will do me such a 
deni of goixl.’ 

Cli.arles smiled, took the letter* and t*pping*liia 
sifter’s dimpled rosy elieek, lie said fondly: ‘ I don’t 
think, Bab, tliat you want “doing good to” so far»as 
liealtli is concerned. Tlie sea-air cannot improve llic.se 
roses.’ 

‘ Well, well, Cli.arles, never mind tlie roses—there's a 
dear. They only aslt mo to go for a fortniglit, and I 
should so like it ; it will be so nice to bo with one’s school¬ 
mates at tlio sea. Bell and Limy Combcriucre aiy 
sHc/i bathers, they say; .and as for me, I do believe, 
Cliarles, I sliall drowi‘»mysclf for love of tlio sea! Oh, 
yon must let me go*-do!’ 

Tliere was no resisting this coaxing; so Charles said 
ho ‘would scc^nliout it, and talk the matte); over with 
Caroline.’ 

‘ Cary thinks it will he delightful for me,’ exclaimed 
Barliara : ‘.she’s always a good - natured’darling.’ 
And Ball felt sure of going, if Cliarles talked tlio 
matter o\er witli Cary; so she flew off in an ecstasy 
of joy, dancing and singing, and forthmlth commenced 
preparations, liy pulling oft’ tlie failed pink ribbons 
which aAirned her bonnet, .and substituting gay briglit 
new streamers. • 

The invitation in question came from Mrs Comber- 
mere, wlio, with licr two umnarried daughter^, were 
ssijouming at a favouiYc watering-place — alw-ay* 
crowded during the season—and where Mr Comber- 
mere, a rich c4izen,%ould join his family every week, 
and* inliale a breath of pure air. Charles did not 
particularly like the Comlieilneres. Mrs Combennere 
was a fussy^ woman, full of absurdmretension, and with 
a wealyicss for forming aristocratic odjuaintance, 
wliich had more than »ncc led licr into extravagance, 
ending in •disappointment and mortification. The 
Misses Combermero inherited tlieir mamma’s weakness ; 
they we*•comely damsels, and exp^tant sharers of 
papa’s wealth, who was ‘ very particular ’ on whom he 
bestowed his treasures. Bell and Lucy had been at 
school with Barbara Norman, and a strong friendship— 
a schooLfrijndship-—had been struck uii amongst the 
trio, wnonj the French dancing-master denominated 
‘ tjje Graces.’ And now BarWa had received at^ 
invitation to stay ■with them for a fortniglit, a private 
postscript being inserted by Miss Bell, to the cfl’oct 
that ‘Bao must be sure.to come very smart, for there 
■were most elegant iieople there, aifd such beaux ! ’ 

Bab treat accordingly on Srkurdayj escorted by Mr 
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CoinberJUEre, who always returned on the following 
Monday. .Never before had Bab beheld so gay a scene; 
never till now had she loolc&d on the glorious ocean; 
never had she promenaded to- the sounds of such 
exhilarating music. Her pretty little head was quite 
bewildered, though in the midst of all her delight she 
wished for Charles p5ry, an^ the children; there 
was such delicious balning for the tiny ones; such 
digging Vith their Kttle spades in the golden sand*’! 
•Inrocent, happy gold-diggers they! 

'She found Mrs Combennere anif the girls in the full 
[ 'swing of sea-side dissipation—quite oiJen-housc kept, 
fVee-and-easy manners, wliich at horns would not have 
been tolerated. But it ^arpti onlytonce a yhar, an<i they 
could afford it. Quite established ns an intiipate, was 
a tall young gentleman, with dcliaate moustache^ who 
seemed tt> be on tenns of friendly familiarity w'ith half 
the aristocracy of the nation. Mrs Coinbennero whis¬ 
pered to Bab, that Mr Newton was a most ‘ p.atrician 
person,’ of the ‘highest opnncctions;’ they had met 
with him on the sands, where he had been of signal use 
in assisting Mrs Combornierc over the shingles on a 
stormy day. llo 'Was sd gentlemanly and agreeable, 

■ that they could not do otherwise than ask him in; he 
had remained to tea, .and since then had been a regular 
visitor. 

Mr Newton had been at first treated with great cool¬ 
ness by Mr CombermerS; the latter gcnlleman did not 
like strangers, and always looked on a moustache with 
suspicion,* But Mr Newton was so deferential, so 
unexceptionable in deportment, and prudent in his 
^icral sentiments, warmly advocating Mr Comber- 
inere’s political opinions, that he had at last won the 
good opinion even of the father of the family. Besides, 
he paid no particular attention to the Misses Comber- 
mere: there wa's no danger of Ids making up to them— 
that was clear; and Mrs Combermere, motlior-Iike, 
felt a little mortifldd and chagrined at such palpable 
indifference. But when pretty Bab Norman appeared, 
the case was different: her bnfliette coinplexion and 
sparkling dark eyes elicited inarkbd adndration from 
the patrician Mr Newton J and he remarked in iiu 
off-hand way —sotfo voce, as if to himself*' ‘ By Jupilei-! 
how like she is to dear Lady Mary Manvers.’ Bab 
felt very much flattered by the CDuq)arison, and 
immediately began to like Mr Newton immensely; 
he was so distingu<i, so fascinating, so refined. Bab 
did not odd, that he liad .singled her out sis an cspcciad 
object of attention, even when the fair dashing Misses 
Combermere challenged competition. 

The fortnight passed swiftly away—too swiftly, alas! 
thought little* Barbara Norman; for at the expiration 
of the term, Mrs Combermere did not ask her to prolong 
the vi«,t, but suffered her ta depart, .again under the 
escort of Mr Combermere, *>£thout a word of regret ^ 
parting. CAiel Mrs Combermere! she wished to keep Mr 
Newton’s society all to herself and Tier daughters! How¬ 
ever, the young gentleman asked Barbara for permis¬ 
sion to pay his respects to her when hc^turned At the 
metropolis; this haA been accorded by Barbara, who, 
on her return to Pentonville, for the first time found 
that comfortable home ‘insufferably dull and stupid.’ 
Edward Leslie, too—how dull and stupid hven he was, 
after the chattering perfumedloungcrs of the ^siumshc 
had just quitted! Yet Edward was nover^nsidered 
either dull or stupid by competent judges; but*’quite 
the contrary—a sensible, weU-informed, gentlemanly 
personage. But, then, he had no great friends, no 
patrician weaknesses; ho know nothing aboute'racing, 
or betting, or <^ra-dancers, or slang in general. In 
.short, he seemed fiat and insipid to Bab, who had been 
compared to the beautiful Lady Mary Manvers by the 
soft and persuasive tongue-of Lady Mary Danvers’s 
dear friend. Yet, in Jior secret heart of hearts, Bab drew 
comparisons by ho moans disadvantageous to Edward 
Leslie. ‘ Yes,’ Uioughf Bab, ‘ I like Mr Newton best 


by the sea-side in summer-time, when harp-mnsic floats 
on the balmy air; (then I sKbiild always like him, if 
summer wa# all the *year round. But for everyday 
life, for winter hours, for homo, in short. I’m sure I like 
Edward Leslie best—I’m sure 1 love Edward LesUc;’ 
and Bab blushed and* hesita^d, though she was puite 
alone. Carjj^ listened good-naturedly to all Bab’s 
descriptions of the happiness she had enjoyed; and 
Citry thojight, fVom rfll Bah said, that Mr Newton mu.st 
be ai least some groat'lord in fiisguise. She felt quite 
nervous at the jdea of his coming to such a humble 
hti^se asetheirs, when ho talked of parks, and four-in- 
hands, and baronial halls, as things with which ho was 
faujiliat and regarded as matters of course. Cary 
hoped that Charles and Edward Leslie would he present 
when Mr Newton called, because they were fit to asso¬ 
ciate with royalty itself. Cary liad a very humble 
opinion of hcrBclf—sweet, gentle soul 1 Charles often 
wished his dear sister Bab might closely resemble 
her. At length, Bell Corabormoro wrote to say, they 
were about returning to town; and Mr Newton declared 
ho could not remain behind. Bab’s heart fluttered 
and palpitated at each sound the knocker gave; 
and she was thankful that Cary’s cousin, Miss 'Ward, 
was staying with'them, to call attention off from 
herself. * 

*■ Miss Ward was an accomplished, charming woTuan 
of middle age, who for years had resided in the 
Enri of St Elmer’s family as governess — greatly 
j.aluod for her many estimable qualities. Not being 
in robust health, she had absented herself for 'U 
short season from hen onerous duties, and in her dear 
friend and cousin’s house, sought and obtained quiet 
and renovation. Miss Ward often found difilculty in 
repressing a smile at Bab’s superfluous graces and 
animated gestures; but it was a kindly smile, for the 
stately conventionalities amongst wliieh she usually 
existed, rendered these traits of less refined manners 
rather refreshing than otherwise. Miss Ward was out 
when Mrs Combemierc’s equipage drove up lo Mr 
Norman’s door; and that large lady, with her daughter 
Bell, accompanied by Mr Newton, miule their way up 
stall s to Mrs Norman’s drawing-room. Mrs Comber- 
mere was always astoundingly grand and patronising 
when site honoured Cary willi a call; Mrs Coui- 
bermere liked to call upon folks whom she dehominated 
inferiors—to impress them with an overwhelming idea 
of her importance. But on the simple-minded literal 
Caiy, this honour was lost, she received it with such 
composure and unconscious placidity : on Bab it pro¬ 
duced, indeed, tlic desired effect; but whether it was 
Mrs Combermere’g loud talking and boasting, or Mr 
Newton’s ea’sy negligence and patronising airs, .that 
caused her to colour and .hesitate, it is not possible to 
define. Bab^ivasnotherself; and she began to be ashamed 
of living in reiitonville, when Mr Newton spoke of 
Belgravia. Miss Ward, who had returned from her 
shopping excnrsioii, glided into the room unnoticed, in 
the middle of a description Mr Newton was giving of 
a magnifideut place, belonging.to a dear friend, with 
wnom ho had been staying,' ere ho had the ‘ unspeakable 
felicity of meeiing Mrs Combermere.’ 

‘ Your description is a graphic one, John Blomfleld,’ 
said Miss Ward in a low voice close to his ear; ‘ but 
how came yoU here-!:-in this company?’ 

John Blomfleld, a\ws John Newton, started as if an 
adder Itad bitten him, and gazed franticly upon the 
intruder. ‘ Miss Ward, madam,’ he exclaimed involun¬ 
tarily, ‘don’t say more, and I’ll go this instant!’ 

‘ Then go,’ continued Miss Ward majestically, point¬ 
ing to the door; ‘ and beware, John Blomfleld, how 
yon dare to enter a gentleman’s house unauthorised 
again.’ 

Pale anfferest-fallen, the young gentleman and dear 
friend of Lady Mary Manvers vanished; nor did ho 
require a second bidding to rush down stairs, and out 
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at the front-door, which^was slammed violently after 
liim. % » 

‘ What, does this mean, ma^m ? ’ itA^uired Mrs 
Combermcre, very rwl in the face, and looking terribly 
frigl-ioned—‘ what does this all mean, ma’am?’ 

‘ < taly,’ replied Miss Ward quietly,V that this indi¬ 
vidual, who calls himself Mr Newton, ai^ whose con- 
■ yersation I overheard after entering the apartment, is 
in reality John Blomfleld, dmant valet to Lofd 
Lilbume, the eldest son of the'Earl of St Elmer, in 
whose family 1 have the honour to be^vemess. His 
lordship shewed tole rati on and kimhiesa unpresedentjd 
towards the ungratefETyoung man, on account of his 
respectable parentage, and the excellent abillt^s tyid 
aptitude for instruction he displayed. But I grieve 
to say, John Blomfleld was discharged from Lord 
Lilbume’s service, under circumstances which left no 
doubt on our minds that ho was guilty of dishonest 
practices — of pilfering, in short, to a considerable 
extent. We heard that he still continued his evil 
course; but though knowing him to possess both skili 
tmd effrontery, I was almost much startled as the 
delinquent himself, to behold him thu.s jdaying the fine 
gentleman, and lounging on Caiy’s sjpfa.’ 

A litint groan escaped from Miss Combt^rmerc as 
she ejaculated! ‘Oh, my pearl necklace!’ and a still 
deeper ao^ more audible sigh from her mamniu, as thj 
words burst forth: ‘Oh, my di.imond 6aBd('OM.‘’ wliich 
led to an explanation from the distressed and bewddered 
ladies, of liow they liad intrusted +’ -se Precious jewolf* 
to Mr Newton, who urged them on returning to town 
to h.avo them reset, volunteering to take them himsi lf 
to Lady Mary Jftinvcrs’s own jeweller, a ‘first-rate 
I fellow, who worked only for the aristocracy.’ ‘They 
I must rot he in a hurry,’ Mr Newton said, ‘ for the 
j first-rate follow was so tom to pieces Iiy tiuchesses and 
. couritesGcs, that oven weeks iniglit elapse before their 
comparatively trifling order could be attended to.’ 

‘I fear,’ said Miss Ward coraraisoratingly, ‘that 
you will not see your valuables again. John Bloui- 
ficld is a clever rascal, and has good taste too,’ con¬ 
tinued Miss Ward smiling, ‘for he invariably selects 
pretty things. I hope, my dear’—turning to Bah, 
who sat silent and petrified — ‘ your beautiful gold 
repe.iter set with brilliants is safe, and th^ it did not 
require repairs or alterations, to iiuhiee you to part 
with it into Mr Newton’s hands? I doubt not he iiad 
an eye to it eventually.’ 

Poor Bah—what a blow to her vanity! Sliu could 
only murmur something about the watch being very 
dc.ar to her, because it had belonged to her deceased 
mother, and that she always wore it round her neck. 

‘ And I don’t think that Bab would part with it out 
of lier hands to any one,’ said Cary, ‘ if we excop^onr- 
selves, save to Edward Leslie; but he is sifbh a cwel'ul 
soul, that one would not mind intrusting liim mth the 
moat precious treasure on earth.’ 

Bab blushed very deeply at this speech, because she 
saw a covert smile on Miss Ward’s speaking coun¬ 
tenance. That lady, notwithstanding her Iim'ability 
and philanthropic character, rather enjoyed the cop 
sternation and confusion of Mrs and Mis# Combemiere, 
who retreated more humbly than they hafi entered, 
having received a lesson which, it is to be hoped, they 
profited by for the remainder pf their lives. The pearl 
necklace and diamond bandeau wore,not rccoven'd, 
though a reward was offered by the enrog(>d Mr Com- 
bermorc for the api»rchension of the tliief; yet Miss 
Bell with tears declared, that she would far rather 
lose her pearl necklace than give evidence against one 
whose attraotivo qualities ■ she could not cease to 
remember. , * 

Very shortly after this affair, Barbara had another 
short trip to the sea-side, and with a companion wlioso 
happiness equalled her own: it was the honeymoon 
excursion, and Edward Leslie was Bab’s companion 


for life. After this second sea-side sojourn, fjm bride 
returned to a pretty hou^ of Iier, own, quitp near to 
Charles and Caty; and Barbara was never heard to 
coniidain of finding it dull or stupid, though summer 
does not last all the year rmmd with dny of iis. 

_ * _ ^ ___ ____ 

MR JERDAN*S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

TSIe first of a series of volumes, lesigned to contain 
tlie literary, political, and social reraiiiiscoacos of Mr« 
Jordan during the rast fifty years, has ju.st seen th*o 
light. It will 1)0 found to bS-oae of the most amusing- 
books of the il.ij'»nnil also not without a moral of its* 
own kind. We presume it f%of no use to debate how 
far it is p,llow.ablij to bring before the piAlic matters 
I>tft*yiing to private »lifV^ and about which living indi- 
vWfeils may feel a dolicnej'. The time for sudli ques¬ 
tions seems ]):i8t» Assuming so much, wo at least feel 
pretty sure tljat tlie lives and cliaracters of living men 
could scarcely be in gentler i)r more genial hands tlian 
tho.sft of William Jenlaii. 

Mr Jordan is cliiefiy known ns having been for a third 

a century the editor of the IjondoA Literary Oaeette, a 
work which used to report on literature with a sympathy 
for autliors strikingly in contrast Jjith the tone of some 
of its con temporaries, in wliom it -would almost appear 
as if the s.'iyiiig of^a kind word, or even tlic doing of 
simple justiee towards a book, were felt ns a J)icci' of 
inexcusable we.akiiesa. He is now, a^ seventy, relic jed 
from his cares, witli little tangible result froifi his long 
and active career; hut for this the readers of his auto- 
hiograijhy s)iU he at no loss to account. Jerdan liAs 
evidently been a kind-liearttsl, mirth-making, to¬ 
morrow-defying mortal all his days, as if ho had 
[>.striolically set himself from the heginning to prove 
that Scotland could produce something different from 
those liosts of staid, sol)er, calculating men for which 
it has become so much di.stingnftlied. Wo -speak* 
liere, indeed, according to tho Englisli :ip 2 )rchengiofi of 
the Scotch cliaractei', -for in Scotland, strange to say 
—tliat is, to EnglisSimeu it will appear strange—tlin 
pco])!e believe tliemsclvcs t^ he remarkable for want of 
foresight—‘ ays wise ahint tho hand,’ is theii*own self- 
portraiinro—and for a certain ardour of genius which 
le.ads tliem into all sorts of scrapes. Tho issuc^is, after 
all, a hard one, and viewing tlie long services of Mr 
Jerdan to the literary republic, we would hope that a 
cheerful life-evening is still in store for him. 

Our niitohiographcr tells, willi all due &)odesty, of liis 
early clay^ at Kcl.so—the respectable friends by whom 
he wa.s surrounded—his acquiring the rCjputation of a 
clever youth, and running nigli being !i good deal spoilt 
in consequence. At ninetotm, ho went to London, to 
enter tho eounting-housciof a mcreantilo uneic, and 
during two years spent thlre, formed an acquaintance 
with a group of youn« men, several of whonPhave since 
hecosne distinf^iishecT. Among these were Messrs 
Pirie and Lawrie, since Lwd Mayors of London— 
David, William* and Ercdcrimc Pollock, of whom tho 
last is now CWef Baron of Excheq»or—and Mr Wilde, 
who ha» since been Lord Chancellor. Interrupted in 
his career by a severe ftlncss, he returned to* Scotland 
to recruit, anil soon after was placed with an Edinburgh 
writer to Hie Signet, to study the mysteries of law. 
The Scottflli capital was then a much more frolicsome 
place tliaa now, .and Jerdan entered heartily into all its 
humours, spent merry evenings with Tom Sheridan 
and Joseph Gillan, attended mason-lodges, joined the 
VolunUJfs, and, seeing a fountain one day, wished to 
he it, for tlibn ho should have nothing to do but play. 
Tht! natural result followed in a second severe illnoss,# 
out of which his kind master, Cwrie Elliott, endea¬ 
voured to^recover him by a commission to ride through 
a range of mountain parishes in tlu-- south, in order lo 
searcli for genealogical partieulars illustrative of a case 
botfreen Lady Forbes, born kills Hunter of Polmood, 
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and two gentlemen named Hunter, wlio claimed licr selves every expense whiefi they cannot harmlessly 
estate. ‘ . afibrd, and revel tun bread 'aAd water and a lowly 

‘ 1 traveled,’ says our aiftobiographer, ‘ from manse couch, in Humility ^d patience, rather than incur 
to manse, and received unbounded hospitalities from the obligation of a single sixpence beyond their actual 
the ministers, wiiilst I examined their kirk-rcgisters, means.’ 

and extracted from them every entry where the name At length, al)f<ut 160G, he ijravitatcd into whg^ was 
of Hunter or.WelUk^wifs to bj found. Never was perhaps his natural position—the press; t.aking a 
task more gratifying' The hunhomie of the priests, concern in a daily paper called the Auroui, which 
and the slmpllcitycof their parishioners, were a mw was got up by tlit ho|^l-kcepers, of London. This 
. world to nje, whilst they, tlie clergy, men of piety and spec*ulation did not artswer. It was destined to verify 
learning, considered themselves <.08 out of the world a late saying: ‘ If you want anything spoilt or ruined, 
«■ altogether. The population was thin and scattered, you can>iot do twtier than,, confide it to a committee.’ 
„thc mode of living primitive in the, extreme, and the ‘Our fulers,’ says Jerdan, ‘ tiJough intelligent and 
visit of a stranger, sef i^signi%ant as <iny«cir, quite 8cnsib||f men, were iieitlier literary nor conversant 
enough to piake a great sensation in these secluded with journalism. Under any v circumstances, tlicir 
parts. I found the ministers ingruiuous, free from all interference would Imvo teen injurious, but it was 

Puritanism, and generally well informed .' The rendered still more fatal by their diiferences in politic.al 

examination of the parish books was^lso a labour of opinion, and two or tlirec of the number setting up to 
love and source of endless amusement. They mostly w'ritc “leaders” tliemselvcs. Tlie clashing and„want 
went as far back as a century and a half, and were, in of ense/nble was speedily obvious and detrimental; our 
the elder times, filled witfi such entries as bespoke a readers became perfect Aveathercocks, and could not 
very strange condition of society. The inquisitorial reconcile themselves to themselves from day to day. 
practices and puivitivo ’powers of the ministry could They wished, of course, to be led, as all well-informed 
not be exceeded in countries enslaved by the priest- citizens are, by their iieAA-spapcr; and they would not 
hood of the Church of Home. Forced confessions, the blow hot and cold‘in the manner prescribed for all tlio 
denial of religious 'rites cveji on the bed of death, cofiTce-i-ooin politicians in London. In the interior, the 
excommunication, shameful exposures, and a rigid ami <iul)bub and confusion of the republic of Iqtlors was 
minute* interference In ev'ery rlbinesAFic or jirh’ate meanwhile exceedingly amusing to the looker-on; we 
concern, indicated a state of things w-liicli must have were of all parties and shades of opinion: the proprietor 
hd'n intoicrable. *Iligh and low were obliged to submit ,pf tlio King’stHead was an ultra Tory, and swore by 

to tliis oflensive discipline .and domination. My George 111. as the best of sovereigns—tlie Crown Hotel 

cUity was thus jilcasantly and satisfactorily performed, was very loyal, but more moderate—the Bell Inn would 
My note-book was full. My skill in deeipiieriiig give a strong pull for the Church-w-whilst tiio Cross- 
obsolete manuscript was cultivated and improved; Keys Avas infected Avith Koniish predilections. Tho 
and my health was restored as if by miracle. Of Cockpit Avas warlike; tlic Olive-Tree, pacific; the Eoyal 
other incidents and results I shall only state, that Oak, patriotic; tlio lliimnier, democratic; the Ilole-in- 
on one occasion, to rival Bruce in Abyssinia, 1 dined the-Wall, seditious. Many a dolorous pull at the portcr- 
coff mutton whilst«-the sheep nibbled tlie grass upon pot and sapientious declination of his head had tlic 
the lawn, our fare being the amputated t.aLls of perplexed and bemused editor, before he could effect 
the animals, which made a veiy dainty dish—that any tolerable compromise of contradictions for tlio 
on reaching Edinburgh, my haclLncy, having from a morning’s issue : at tlic liest, the sheet appeared full 
dark gallop OA'cr a grouiul Avhere a murder had lieon of signs and wonders ! ’ In short, tho paper failed, 
committed not long before, and being,put into a cold Mr .Terdan passed through v.arious situations on 
stable, lost every hair on its hide like a scalded pig, various papers, as tlie elegant langAiagc of Coeknoydoiu 
subjected me to half his price in lieu of damage—and liatli it, aiM thus he has been enabled to give some 
tluit tliS famous and ancient I’oltnood remained in the curioAis sketches of tlie personae/of the press in those days, 
possession of Ijord Forbes, as inherited from the charter In the Murnint/ Post, lie took a strong part agaiii.>.t 
of King Bobert, Avho gnv'c tlic lands for ever, “ as high the Mary-Anne-Clarke inA'cstigation, and caused a 
up as he.av'cnf’nud as low down as liell,” to tlic indi- marvellous'sinking of the circulation in consequence, 
vidu.!! named in the grant, Avliich Avas witnessed *■ by He, nevertheless, consented to go and see that ecle- 
Meg, my wife, and Marjory, my nouriee.” ’ * brated lady, and confesses to have teen softened by 

Despairing of doing any good in Edinburgh, Mr her blandisiimcnts. One of tho must remarkable 
.Terdan, wliile still only tAventy-tlirce, resorted once more occurrences’ of that period yta» bis witnessing the 
to London, tliough without any definite object in assassination of the prime minister, Perceval, in May 
view. Wliile pursuing his/isual light-hearted carefcr, 181i. He Iiad saluted tlic premier, as he was passing 
he got into debt and diflQcultic^ and expcrioncod the into the lobby of the House of Commons, and had held 
consequent annoyances with tlw senjo of being an back the spring-door to allow him precedence In 
injured man, ‘ whereas it was I who h.ad wronged entering, when inst.-intly there was a noise within. ‘1 
myself.’ ‘ it was noAv,’ Ke adds, ‘ that I got my. first saw a small curling wreath of smoke rise above his 
lesson of that fati^ truth—that debt is tlic greatest head, as A' the breath of a cigar; I saw him reel back 
curse which can beset the course of a liumqn being, against the liHigcon the inside of the door; I iicordbini 
It cools ills friends and heatst-his enemies; it throws exclaim: “O^Godl” or “O my Godl” and nothing 
obstacles in the way of his every advance towards more or Linger (as reported by several Avitnesses), for 
indeiH-ndcnce; it degrades him in his own estimation, even tiiat exclamation was faint; and then, making an 
and exposes liiln to humiliation from otho^S, however impulsive rush, as it were, to reach tho antrnnee to the 
beneath liim in station and character; it marks him House on the opposite side for safety, I saw him totter 
for injustice and spoil; it weakens his moral pereep- forwai^, not hMf way, and drop dead between tlte four 
tions and benumjis his intellectual faculties; it is a pillars which stood there in the centre of tho space, 
burden not to be borne consistently with hopes with a slight trace of blood issuing from Ids lips, 
of fortune, or that peace of mind which»passeth all ‘ All. this took place ere, with moderate speed, you 
^Ainderstanding, both in a worldly and eternal souse, could coiuit five! Great confusion, and tdmost as 
But I shall have much to say on the subject in the immediately great olaim, ensued. Loud cries were 
future pages of this biography, though I cj^nnot omit uttered, and rapidly conflicting orders and remarks 
the opportunity afforded by niy earliest tiwte of the on every hand mode a perfect Babel of the scene; for 
I bitter fruit avI nch poisons every pulse of existence, there wore above a score of people in the lobby, and on 
I earnestly to exhort my youthful readers to deny them- the instant no one seemed to know what had been done 
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or by wbom. The corpse of Mr I'erceval was lifted action than the record of the trial. Ev.on in the short 


up by Mr William Skifth, the maiuber for Korwicli, 
assisted by Lord Francis Osbonft', a Mr i’hillips, and 


interval of four days, witnesses had becomp confused 
in tbeir recollections, niisttkinpr thinRS whi«di they had 


several others, ondbgrnc into the office of the Speaker’s only heanl of for things they had beheld. Tlie unhappy 


secretary, by the small passage on the left hand, 
beyopd and near the ^replace.* Fi^lid and deadly, 
close by the murderer, it must have Ijgen; for in a 
moment after, Mr EnstalT, one of the clerks of the 
Vote Office at the last door^pn tXat side, pointed hhn 


culprit perished on the scaffold only* a week after his 
crime. • 

.lerdan, who assuiycd the t^’i^rsbip of the Sun in 
18 1 : 1 , was a llaming Tory of tlic stylo of that day, and 
accordingly enjoyed the triumph o# EuroiK* over Ilona- 


- j -k * - ^ ---* -*' 

out, and called: the mUnlerer ! ” Bellingham i)arte. In Paris, immediately after the Allies iiadcntcr<;il* 

moved slowly to a bench on the hither side of the firo- it, he feasted his ry<^ witli the singular spectacles pro- 


moved slowly to a bench on the hither side of the fire¬ 
place, near at hand, and saj down.« Inad in^he fl||^t 
instanee run forwart!^%) render assistance to Mr I’er- 
ceval, but only witnessed the lifting of his body, fjllo^ed 
the direction of Mi* Eastaft's band, and seiacd the 
assassin by the collar, but without violence on one side, 
or resistance on the other. Comparatively speaking. 


sented, and the personal appearance of tlie heroes be bad” 
been employed f»r some ycarsjn celebrating. Here is* 
a seeip'at llA-uvillierfe reslflprant in tlie Rue de Rielic- 
lieu, wlieje 700 people dined every day. ‘ It was on the 
first or second day, tl«l ^ fair Saxon-looking gentleman 
eallic aii<l seated luiusi-H at iny table. 1 tbiiikbo chose 


a crowd now came up, and among the earliest Mr the iMV-it adverte|illy, from having observed or gathered 
Vincent Dowling, Mr John Norris, Sir Cliarlos Lung, that I was fresh from T.ondon. We speedily entered 
Sir Charles Burrell, Mr Henry Burgess, and, in a into eonvcrsatioii, and he pointed out to me sonic of 
minnte or two. General Gascoigne from a committee- tlie famous individnals wlio were doing justice to the 
room up stairs, and Mr Hume, Mr Whitbread, Mr Parisian cookery at tlie various tables around—pro- 
Pole, and twelve or fifteen members from the House. Jiably about twenty in all. *As h^ mentioned tlieir 
Meanwhile, Bellingham’s neckcloth had been stripped names, J could not repress iiiy cntiiusinsm—a spirit 
off, his vest unbuttoned, and his cii'est laid bare. The Imriiiiig over England when I lefj it only a few days 
discharged pistol was found beside him, and its com- before—and iiiy new ueiiuaintanet seemed tri be much 
paniun was taken, loaded and primed, from Ids pocket? gratified by my ebullitions. *• Well," said ho to a 
An opera-glass, papers, ami other articles, were also ((uestion from* me, ‘‘that is'Davidofli the'colonel 
pulled forth, principally by Mr Dowling, who was on of the llliiek Coasacks.” 1 shall, >'‘A repeat jiiy 
his loft, whilst I stood on Ids vigb' Iiar*l; and except, exclamations of surprise and pleasure at Iho sight 
for bis frightful agitation, he wa.a as passive h.s a child, of this terrilie loader, who bad hovered over the eiu'uiy 
Little was said to him. General Gascoigne on coming everywhere, cut off so many rcsourees, and perfonnA^ 
up, and getting a glanee tlirough tlie surrounding siieli ineredibie marelies and actions as to render him 
spectators, observed tliat he knew Iiini at J.iverpool, and his Cossacks the dread of tlicir foes. “Is this,” 
and asked if his name was Bellingham, to wliieli lie inquired niy coiiijinnion, “ tlie opinion of England?” 


up, and getting a glanee through the surrounding siicli incredible marelies and actions as to render him 
spectators, observed tliat he knew him at J.iverpool, and his Cossacks the dread of tlicir foes. “Is this,” 
and asked if his name was Bellingham, to wliieli lie inquired niy coiiijinnion, “ tlie opinion of England?” 
returned no answer | hut the pajiors rendered further I assured liiin it w'as, and let out the secret of iny 
question on this point unnecessary'. Mr l.ynn, a editorial eonsequenci', in proof that I was a competent 
surgeon in Great George Street, ailjacent, had been witness. On this, a eliange of sfene cnsiuHl. My* 
hastily sent for, and found life quite extinct, the ball inrui/nito walked across to Davidoir, wlio fortliwith 


having entered in a slanting direction from the hand of filled, and sinit me a ftlnss of his wine 


tlio tall assassin, and passed into his victim’s heart, 
.‘''ome one came out of the room witli this intelligence, 
iiiul said to Bellingham: “Mr Perceval is dead I Villain! 
how could you destroy so good a man, and make a 
family of twelve children orphans?” T<^ which he 


-the glass he 

was using—and di-*nk mv health. I followed tlie 
evample, and sent mine in return, and the eompli- 
ment was conxileted. But it did not stop •with this 
single instance. My new fair-coiiiplexioned friend 
wont to another table, and spoke with a bronzed and 


almost mournfully replied: “I am sorry for it.” Otlier hardy-looking w'arrior, from whom he came with 
observations and questions were addressed to him by aiiotlier similar btimper to me, and tlie request tliat I 
liystanders ; in answer to which he spoke iiicohe- would drink wine with Geiierid Czernicheff. I was 
feiitly, mentioning the wrongs he had siftK-red from again in flames,• liut it i.s uimeees.sBr 3 '*to repeat the 
government, and justifying his revenge on grounds manner in which I, on tliat to me meiuorahic day, took 
similar to those he used, at lengtli, in his defence at wine witR half a dozen of the most distinguished 

f*.-*l_ . —_J— Jl. . _•- * 


the Old Bailey. 

‘I have alluded lo Bellingham’s “friglilfifl agitation ” 
as he sat on the bench, and all this dreadful work was 


generals in the al/ii-d service. 

‘Whilst this toasting-hout w'as going on, a scedy- 
looking old gentleman canj,eiii, and 1 tiofieed tha*s<inie 


going on; and I return toil, to describe it asftir ns v^irds yifeinger officers rose and olered liim a place, whieli lie 
can convey an idea of the shocking spectacle. I could njected, till a vacant occurred, and then <ic quietly 
only imagine something like it in the overwrought sat dpwn, swalltswed iTls two dozen of green oysters a.s 
painting of a jiowerfal romanec-vvritcr, but never a wbet, and proceeded to ding with an appi'tite. By 
before could conceive the physical sufl'eriug of a stiong this time, my vif-a-rin bad resumed bis scat, and, after 
muscular man, under tli^ tortures of a distrnAed mind, what had passed, I felt myself at lilerty to ask him the 
AVhilst his language w'as cool, the agonies which shooli favour oS informing me who he himself was! I was 
his frame were actually terrible. Hii^ countenance soon answ'ered. He wHs a Mr Parish, of iJamburg, 
wore the hue of the grave, blue and cadaverdus; huge w hose prodigious commissariat engagements ^'ith the 


drops of sweat ran down from his forehead, like rain grand army had been fulflllod in a muiyicr to prosjier 
on the window-pane in a heavy storm, and, coursing the war; aiW I was now at no loss to account for his 
ills pallid checks, fell upon his person, whore their intima^ witli its heroes. It so happened tha^ I knew, 
moisture w'as distinctly visible; and from the kottom and was on friendly terms with some of his near reht- 


of his chest to his gorge, rose and receded, with almost 
every breath, a spasmodic action, as if a body, as 


tions; and so the two hours I have described took the 
value of *jm) years. But the climax had to come. Who 


large or larger than a billiard-ball, were choking him. was the ratltor sccdy-looking personage whom tlio aids- 
Thc miserable wretch repcat^ly struck his chest with de-oampappeared so ready to accommodate? Oh, that 
the palm of his hand to ^ate tliis sensation, but it was Blucher! If I was outrageous before, I was mad 


refused to be repressed.’ now. I e.iwlamcd to Mr Parish tbc feeling of England 

Our author makes a curious remark on the case— with regard to this hero; and that, ^lid the whole host 
namely, that tlie first examinations are calculated to give of great and illustrious names, his lAd become tlie 
the Ibturo historian a more faithftil idea of the trans- most? glorious of all, and was Really .the one which 
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filled most unanimously and loudly the trump of fame. 
He told ivo that an assurajjce of this would be most 
gratitying *to the marshal, who thought much of tlie 
approbation of England, and asked my leave to com" 
municatc to him what I had said. 1 could have no 
objection; but aftei^shcirt collo^y, Blucher did not 
send his glass to iriCTwhe camei himself; and I hob¬ 
nobbed jrith the immortal soldier. I addressed him in 
^Preneh, to which htf would not listen; and I then tBld 
‘him in En^sh of the glorious carnation in which he 
_,was lield in my country, which Mr Parish translated 
"into German; and If ever high gratification was evinced 
*by man, it was by BlucJ>er on this ocCasiqfi. I had the 
honour of breakfasting with hkn at his hotek next 
morning, w?ien the welcome matter was riiscussed 
more e^FCumstantially; and ho %rmccd the greatest 
delight.’ 

Here we must part with Mr .Terd*n, but only, we 
hope, to meet him again ere long in a second volume. 


CEIMINeiL TRIALS. 

THE SOMERSET AND OVEKBUJIV TRAOEpy. 

The history of the wjworthy favourites whom James I. 
of England raised to a power so extravagant, has'alw.ays 
been surrounded with * tragic myi#iery.» One of them, 
Buckingham, was stabbed by an ass.assin; tbc otlicr, 
Somersetf' was condemned to dcalh for murder. 
Tlie extravagant dignities and enjoluuicnts heaped on 
tlfese unworthy men, are utterly beyond the belief of 
those who live under the constitutional government of 
the present day. Nor was it enough that they obtained 
the highest titles in the peerage, and large grants out 
of the public money; they were rewarded in a m.anncr 
•still more dangerous to the public welfare, by being 
invested with the great, responsible oflices of state, whicli 
were thus held by young nicrf' totally inexperienced, 
instead of responsible and (^ipable fhinisters. Of course, 
they distributed all the inferior offices among Iheir 
relations and connections; and a wdtty*annalist of the 
day describes the (•hildren of the reigning favourite’s 
kindreif as swarming about the palaces, and skipping 
up and dowu the back-stairs like so man)' fairies. They 
had lieen raised in early youth from a humble condition 
to tills dazzling elevation, and it was only too much in 
accordance with the frailty of human naturq that they 
should lose head—feel as if they w'erc under no respon¬ 
sibility to their fellow-men—and, a.s Klinkspeare says, 

‘ play^such fantastir tricks before liigh Heaven, as make 
the angels weep.’ Suuhrapj/l and ill-founded prospewty 
never lastr; and generally ho who lias ascended like a 
blazing rocket, tumbles to tbo'earth«like its charred 

and blackened socket, g 

• * • 

Carr,-afterwards made Earl of Somerset, was a raw 
Scotch youth, with'but education or training^when he 
was firsC brought under thc» notice of the king by 
chancing to have his leg broken in the royal presence 
in an attempt to mount a fiery liorse. When once 
taken into favour, king did not ca^ whom he 
offiaided, or wh^^jlpstice he did, to enrich Ihe for¬ 
tunate yojsth. j he was besought to spare the 

heritage of the iBustrious and unfortunate ^Icigli, ho 
said peevishly: ‘ I mun have it for Carr-j-ftnun have ] 
it fob Cart If The fhvonrito desired to have for bls^wife 
the Lad/Srauces Howard, who had boon married to 
the Earl of Essex. Tiie holiest bonds mu|t be broken 
to please him, am} the marriage was shamefully dis- 
I solved; This dill no gjoat injury, indeed, to Essex. The 
u^pn had been one entirely of interest, contracted 


when both were mere children. He was the same 
Essex who .afterwlu;^s flguretl^ in the civil war—a 
grave, conscientious, eamo|t man, who could have had 
little sympathy with a woman s8 giddy and unprin¬ 
cipled. She sttil^ better with the profligate Somdi'set; 
hut had it not been that the king’s favourite demanded 
it to be dissolved, the original union would have been 
hdld.sacred. * # 

t > H 

Great court pageants and festivities hailed the mar¬ 
riage of Carr mth the divorced Lady Essex, and tho 
prtnidesf of England’s nobility jjad with each other in 
doing honour to the two vile persons thus unpropitiously 
unfted.* The chief-justice, Col«>, and the illustrious 
Bacon, bowed in the general crowd before their as¬ 
cendancy. It has been maintained that Ben Jonson, 
in liis rough independence, refused to write a masque 
for the occasion of these wicked nuptials; but this has 
been denied ; and it is said, Uiat tho reason why his 
works contain no avowed reference to tho occasion, is 
because they were not published until Somerset’s fall. 
The event took place in 1613: three years afterwards, 
the same crowd of courtiers and great officers were 
assembled in Westminster Hall, to behold the earl and 
countess on their trial for murder. , 

Sir Thomas Overbury, a man of great talent, who 
Jived, like mai^y other people of that period, by applying 
ids c.npacity to statu intrigues, bad been committed to 
tlio Tower at tho instigation of Somerset. He died 
there suddenly; and a suspicion arose that he had 
been poisoned by Somerset and his countess. A curious 
account of tbc transactions whicli immediately followed, 
lias been preserved in a work called A Detection of the 
State and Court of Ewjiand daring the last Four Deigns. 
It is the more curious, as the author, Roger Coke, was 
a grandson of Sir Edward, the great chief-justice, who 
was a principal actor iu the scone. The king was at 
Royston, accompanied by Somerset, when it appears 
that Sir Kaljih Winwood informed his majesty of the 
suspicious ^hat were abroad .Tgainst the favourite. The 
king immediately determined to inform Coke; but it 
is feared tliat tbc determination arose not from a desire 
to execute strict justice, but because another favourite, 
George VlUiers, who afterwards became Duke of 
Buckingliam, had already superseded Somerset in the 
king’s esteem. 

A message was immediately despatched to Sir Edward 
Coke, who lived in the Temple. He was in bed when 
it » rived, <and his son,’even for one who came in tho 
king’s name, would not disturb him; ‘ For 1 know,’ ho 
said, ‘ my father’s disposition to be such, that if he bo 
disturbed in his sleep, he will not be fit for any busi¬ 
ness ; but if you will do as wo do, you shall be welcome; 
and about two hours hence my father will rise, and 
yon may then do as you please.’ 'This was at one 
o’clock of tli(? morning. Precisely at three, a little bell 
rang, announcing that the most laborious and profound 
lawyer whom England has ever produced, had begun the 
toilsome business of the day. It was his practice to go 
to bei' at nine in the evening, and wake at three, and, 
in every other detail of his life, he pursued this with 
clock-work uniformity. When ho saw the papers laid 
before him by tho messenger, he immediately granted 
a warrant against Somerset, on a charge of murder. 

The favourite, little knowing what a pitfall had been 
dug in his seemingly prosperous path, was still at Roy- 
Bton, enjoying the most intimate familiarity with tho 
king, when tho messenger returned. Deception was 
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so much of an avowed j)rinciple with King James, 
and was so earnestly imported him. as one of 
the functions and arts of kingcrau;, that in his hands 
it almost lost its treacherotA character, and assumed 
tlie appearance of sincerity. IIo held that a king who 
acted openly and tranTOapently, n6glec%i lus duty, as 
the vicegerent of the Deity; and that, fo% the sake of 
good government and the happiness of his people, ho 
was bound always to conceal ^s iincntions under fglik 
appearances, or, when liccessary, under false state¬ 
ments. Somerset was sitting beside t|io king, whoso 
hand rested* familiarly on. his slwulder, wlsen tig) 
warrant was served Sr him. The haughty favourite 
frowned, and turned to his master with an exclaipntipn 
against the insolence ^f dating to arrest a poor of tHe 
realm in tlie presence of his sovereign. But tlie king 
gave him poor encouragement, pretending to be very 
much alarmed by the power of the chief-justice, and 
saying: ‘ Nay, man, if Coke wore to send for me, I must 
go.’ Somerset was obliged to accompany the mosseii- 
ger. Tlie king, still keeping up his hypocrisy, wailed 
over his departure — pathetically praying that their 
separation might not bo a long one. It was said by the 
bystanders, that when Somerset Was put of hearing, he 
was heard to say: ‘ Tlie deil go wi’ tfice—I shall never 
see thy face mofe.’ 

The earl, and countess were formally indicted before 
their peers on a charge of murder. It is no'v tliat the 
mystery of the story bc'gins. It has never appeared 
clearly what motive they could hav' ' ud ibr iinirdering 
Sir Tiiomas Overbury, and the evidence against tlicm 
is very indistinct and incoherent; yet tlie countess 
confessed, and her husband was found guilty. It was 
attempted to be shewn, that Overhury had opposed the 
divorce of the Earl and Countess of Essex, and so had 
done his best to prevent the union of the favourite 
with the lady; but whatever opposition be liad offered 
had been overcome; and it is difficult to suppose tlie 
revengeful p-assions so gratuitously pertinacious as to 
produce a deep assassination-plot from such a cause. 
S<' far as one can judge from the e-xtremely disjointed 
notices of the evidence in the Stnte Truth and elsewhere, 
it was very inconclusive. Sir Thomas certainly died 
of some violent internal attack. Other pysons had 
been forming plans to poison him, and apparently were 
successful. The connection of these persons with the 
earl and countess was, however, faint. They were in 
communication with Overbury, and it is jjruo sonic 
mysterious expressions were used by them—such as 
the lady saying to some one, that lier lord had written 
to her how ‘he wondered things were not yet des¬ 
patched,’ and siicli-like expressions. Then tjicro was a 
story about the conveyance from the countess of ‘a wbHe 
powder,’ intended ns a medicine for Sir Thomas, and sub¬ 
sequently of some tarts. As to the latter, tnero was a 
letter from the countess to the lieutenant of the Tower, 
saying; ‘I was bid to bid you say, that these tarts 
came not from me;’ and again, ‘ I was bid to tell you, 
that you must take heed of the tarts, because there be 
letters in them, and thefcfore neither give you/ wife, 
nor children of them, but of the wiiio you may, for, 
there are no letters in it.’ Through Somerset’s inffu- 
ence. Sir W. Wadb had been superseded as lieutenant 
of the Tower, and Sir Jervis Elwes appointed. It was 
said, that tins was done for the purpose of having 
better opportunity for committing the murder. Elwes 
in his examinaUon, however, hinted at the more fom- 
monplace erime of bribery as tlic cause of Ms elevation. 
‘He saith SirT. Monson told him that Wade was to 
be removed, and if he succeeded Sir W. Wade, he must 
bleed —that is, give L.2000.* To bleed is supposed, 
when so employed, to he a cant fcrm of modern origin. 
It is singular how many of these terms, supposed to 
be quite ephemeral, are met with in old documents. 
‘ Bilking,a coachman* occurs in a, trial of the reign of 
Charles II.—that of Coal for the murder of Dr Clench, 


In an important part of the trial of Somerset tliero 
occurs another cant word l it is in the speech of Sir 
Bandal Crew, one of the lang’s sergeants, against the ' 
accused. IIo represents the ghost of Overbury apos¬ 
trophising his murderers in this manner: ‘ And are 
you thus fallen from me, or rqjher ye you thus heavily 
fallen upon me to onorthrow-.\o oppress him thus 
cruelly, thus treacherously, by whose vigilance, coun- 
8cl,’*nnd labour, you have attaineS your honourable 
place, your estimation in the world for a worthy and “' 
well-deserving gent.r' After using this now well- 
known slang expression, the learned sergeant continues 
to say: ‘Have J*not waked, ^lat you might sleep; 
cared, itlint you inigh> enjo^^ Have not I been the 
cabinet of.yonr secrets, wliich I did over keep faith- 
ful^ jvitlmut the los:» o& any one to your prejudice; 
bWP&y the offleions, trusty, careful, and friendly use of 
themj^ave gained unto you a sweet and great interest 
of honour, love, reputation, wealth, and whatsoever 
might yield contentment and satisfaction to your 
desires? Have I done all this, to suffer this thus by 
you, for whom 1 have so lived,as if niy sand come in 
your hour-glass ? ’ 

This, thiragh it does not divulge the secret of these 
strange proceedings, brings us ifoparcntly on their 
scent. It appears that Overbury hail acted as the 
* tutor .and protyptcr* of Somci^et as a statesman. 
There is an expression sometimes used in politics at 
the present cloy, when an inexperietuted person, wlio 
shas the good-fortune to rise to some high office which 
lie has not suflieient knowledge to administer, seeks 
instructiou and guidance from some veteran less for-*, 
timate. He is then said to be jiut to nurse with him. 

A young ensign under training by a veteran sergeant 
is a good instance of this. Homersot, raw, unedui'ated, 
and untrained, bad for his nurse as a courtier and 
politici.’Ui the accomplished hut l|jss fortunate Sir 
'J'lionias Overbury. In the course of this function, * 
Overbury eould not fail to acquire some slate swrets. 

It is supposed to liave h&n on account of his possession 
of these scerels that lSomer8(j|; poisoned him. But the 
affair goes further still, for we lind that the king was 
inueh alarmed for liiinsclf on the occasion—foas very 
anxious that the wliole position of matl|s:8 betwcon 
Somerset and Overbury sliould not come out «n the 
trial; and gave ground for the obvious inference, that 
whatever soercls there might Iw, Ms majesty was as 
deeply interested in their being kept as aiyr one. 

It was evident tliat the countess had been prevailed 
on to confo^s, and that the utmost pains had been used 
to get Somerset liiinself to follow her example, though, 
much to tile king’s vexation, he held out, and rendered 
a trial necessary. On tliis trial, however, there was 
notliing like satisfactory evidence — tlie peers ^vero 
prefiared to convict, and thky did so on a few trifling 
attestations, which ga^jp them a plausible dlfccuse for 
their werdict. Tflo illustrious Bacon aided the king in 
Ms object. He had on other oeeasions shewn abject 
servilitji' to James*—using towards him such expressions 
of indecorous flattery ns these; ‘ Yoir msjosty imitat- 
eth ChrisP, by vouchsafing me to touch the ,hem of 
vour garment.’ IIo was Ittorney-general, and had in 
tliat capacity *to conduct the prosecution. Seeing 
distinctly thp king’s inclination, ho sent aaletter to him, 
praying,, ‘ E#st, that your majesty will be carefhl to 
clioose a steward [meaning a lord Mgh-steward to 
preside at the trial in the House of Lord^ of judgment, 
that will be seble to moderate the evidenoe, and cut off 
digressions may interrupt, but 1 cannot silence; 

the other, tlikt there may he special care taken for 
ordering the ovidenCo, not <mly for the knitting but tlie 
list, and, to use your m^csty’s own words—the confining 
of it. This to do, if your majesty vouelisafe to direct 
it yourself, that is the best; but if net, I humbly pray 
you to require my lord chancelljA that he, togetJicr 
with my lord chief-justice, will confer with myself atul 
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my fulluws tliat shall bo used for the marshalling and 
bounding pf the eridence, that wc may hare the hell) of 
' his oi)ini(jn, as well as that of my lord ehief-justice; 
whose great travails as I much commend, yet this same 
pleropluria, or overconfidence, doth always subject things 
to a great deal of chance^’ • 

The full significatsp of thcs<) cautious expressions 
about ^confining and bounding the evidence, was not 
appreciated until ftio discovery of some further Jtfcu- 
ments, relating to this dark suWeet, a few years ago. 
The expressions were then fouira to correspond with 
others, equally cautious, in Bacon’s correspondence. 

' Thus he talks of supp\ying the king’with pretexts that 
‘ might satisfy his honour«ror spat ing the iJarl’s lifi*; ’ and 
in another Vhtoe he says: ‘It shall be my pare so to 
moderate the matter of charfijngshim, as it mighj, make 
him nol odious beyond the extent of mercy.’ 

The drift of all this is, in the fiist place, that as 
little of the real truth as possible sliould be divulged 
in the trial, and that Bacen and others should manage 
so as to let out enough to get a conviction and no more: 
hence the evidence is so fragment-iry and unsatisfac¬ 
tory, that none but a trihunal prepared to be very easily- 
satisfied could have formed any conclusion from it. In 
the second place, it,Was the king’s object that Somerset 
should be assured nli along that his life would be spared. 
I’he qbjcct of this certainly -wa^ to prevent him, in* 
his despair, fropi uttering that secret, whatever it ivas, 
about which tlig king was so terribly alarmed. The 
reader may now expect some further elucidation of thiss 
part of tlie mystery. 

,* In Sir Anthony Weldon’s Court and Character of King 
James (p. 36), we have the following .statement in 
reference to the trial:— 

‘ And now for the last acf, enters Somerset Iiimsclf 
on the stage, who being told (as the manner is) by the 
lieutenant, that he must go next day to his trial, did 
“ absolutely refuse it, and said tlicy should carry him in 
his bed; tliat tlie king had assured him ho sliould not 
como to any trial—neither durst tlic king bring liini to 
trial. This was in a liiglv,strnin,*and in a language not 
well understood by Sir lieorge Moore, then lientenant 
in El-w'c?i’s room—that made Moore quiver and sliake. 
And howevV': he was accounted a wise man, yet he w-as 
near sk his wits’ end.’ This conversation had such an 
effect on the lientenant, that though it w-ns twelve 
o’clock at niglit, he sped instantly to Greenwich, to see 
the king. '.Dien he ‘ bownseth at the back-stair, as if 
mad and Loweston, the Scotch groom, aroused from 
sleep, comes in great surprise to ask ‘ the reason of that 
distemper #t So late a season.’ Moore te'ls him, he 
must speak with the king. Loweston replies: ‘ He is 
quiet’—which, in the Scottish dialect, is fast asleep. 
Moc^e says: ‘ You must awake him.’ We aro then 
fold that Moore was call^ in, and had a secret,Adi- 
ence. ‘ lie tells the king thos» passages, and requires 
to be directed by the king, for he waS gone bcy»nd his 
own reason to hear sui^i bold and nndutiful expressions 
from a faulty subject against a jus\ sovereigh. The 
king falls into a jflission of tears: “ On my soul, Moore, 
1 wot upt what to do! Thou art a wise maiJ—help me 
in this great straight, and th*ou siialt find thou dost it 
for a thankful master;” with other s^d expressions. 
Moore leaves Che king in that passion, h^assures him 
lie will prove the utmost of his wit to seife his m.ajo.sty 
' —and was really rcwanled with a suit worth to him 
L.1500.’ 

Moore. Teturned to his prisoner, and told him, ‘ he 
had the king, found liim a irftis^ffectionate 

ma«W,iF .linto him, and full of grace in ^lis intentions 
towwrds'him; but,’ he continued, ‘to satisfy*jflftticc, 
y« must appear, although you return instantly again 
ij^hout any further proceedings—only yoti shall know 
j'our enemies anA their malice, tliougli they shall have 
, no power over you.’ Somerset seemed satisfied; but 
..Weldon states, that Moore, to render matters quite safe, 


set two iiicii, placed one on each side of Somerset during 
his trial, with cloaks hanging b/thdr arms, ‘ giving them 
withal a i#remptory order, if that Somerset did any¬ 
way fly out on the king,* they should instantly hood¬ 
wink him with that cloak, take him violently frqra tlie 
bar, and carry^ini ftway—f^r which he would .secure 
them from guy xlahger, and they should not want filso 
a bountiful reward. But tlie earl finding himself ovor- 
feaclied, recolluctecf a hgtter temper, and w'ciit calmly 
on nis trial, when ho Tield thrf company until seven at 
night. But wj^o hod seen the king’s restless motion all 
^^lat dot’, sending to every, boat lie saw landing at the 
bridge, cursing all that came'Without tidings, would 
hgvojcasily judged all was not right, and there had 
teen some grounds for his feaips of Somerset’s bold¬ 
ness; but at last one bringing him word that he was 
coudcmneil, and the passages, all was quiet.’ 

Weldon solemnly states, that he obtained all these 
facts from Moore’s own lips. He was, however, a sar¬ 
castic, discontented writer; and being what was calleil 
an upstart, he w.as supposed to have n malice against 
kings and courts. Bor such reasons as tliese, his narra¬ 
tive was distrusted until its fundamental cliaracter. at 
all events, was ^onfiemed by the late discovery of a 
bundle of letters addressed by tlie king to Sir George 
Moore. The bundle was found carefully wrapped up, 
and appropriately indorsed, in the repositories of 8ir 
George’s descendant. Tlie letters Mill lie found printed 
ill the eighteenth volume of flic Archmdogia, or trans¬ 
actions of -(iie English Antiquarian Society. 'I’lic 
following brief extracts from them maj' suffice for the 
present occ.asion—the spelling is modernised 

‘ Goon Sin Georgm —I am (>xtremely sorry that your 
uiifortuiiale prisoner turns all the great care I have of 
him not only against himself, but against me also, as 
far as he can. 1 cannot blame you that ye cannot 
conjecture what tills may be, for God knows it is only 
a trick of liis idle brain,’ hoping tliereby to sliift liis 
trial; but it is easy to be seen. Hint he would tlireiiton 
me with laying an asjiorsion upon me of being in some 
port accessory to his erime .... Give him assurance 
in my name, that if lie will yet, before his trial, confess 
I'hecrily unto the eoniniissioners his guiltiness of this 
fact, I will not only perform what I proniiscil by my 
last messenger botli towards lilm and his wife, hut I will 
enlarge it. according to the pliraso of tlie civil law*, &c. 

I incaii not, tliat ho sliall confess if lie he innocent, but 
ye know liow evil likely that is; and of yourself ye 
iii.ay disjnito with him what should mean his confidence 
now to endure a trial, when, as ho remembers, that this 
last winter he confessed to tho chief-justice that his 
cause was so evil likely us he knew no jury could 
acquit him. Assure him, that I protest upon my 
lionour iriv end in this is for his and his wife’s good. 
Yff- will <m well, likewise, of yourself, to cast out unto 
him, that ye fear his wii'e shall plead weakly for his 
innocency; and that ye find the commissioners have, 
yo know not how, some secret assurance that in the 
end she will confess of him—but this must only be as 
,froni ydlirself.’ # 

, That there was some secret of the diviilgence of 
which the king was in the utmost terror, is thus beyond 
a doubft What, then, was it? There are no means of 
deciding. James, it will be seen, hints to Moore, that it 
was a charge of accession to the murder of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. But, in the same letter, James lets ns see 
that<Moore himself did not know the exact secret; and . 
we may fairly coiyeeture, that tlie hint was intended to i 
put him on a wrong scent. 

The earl and countess were permitted to live, spend¬ 
ing a miserable existence with the fear of punishment 
hanging over them. Tho accounts given of the condition 
into which the once beautiful and too fiiscinating 
woman fell, are too disgusting to be repeated. There 
M'ere many other proceedings connected with the 
charges for poisoning Sir Thomas (Jverbury, which 
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throw a curious light on tho habits of the court, anil 
especially on the critniiVl attempts get rid of rivals 
and enemies by poison and sorcerj# They rlay perhaps 
form a suitable subje^ for a eeparate paper. 

- * - 

iVNIGHT IN A. GEr!IiA1%WOOD. 

So numerous are tho forests hero whlfch grow in 
lofty and romantic sites, that a Very extensive and 
interesting tour might I* maae, having them aloniJfor 
its object. ' Such fascinating excursions should not, 
however, be embarked in without a guiife, or a compass 
at the least; for thmaGernian woods arc often ve^ 
intricate, and run into one another in a most puzzling 
manner, 'lliis I leanujd to my cost a few montlft n{!h; 
and as a warning to otlier pedestrian tourists wlio may 
be as unpraetiscil in such matters as 1 myself then was, 

1 would now bespeak the reader's attention to my 
experiences of A Night in a (lennau Wood. 

Early in the autumn of the past year, whilst on a 
visit to a (ienuan friend who resides in one of the 
liilliest and iiest-w'oodcd districts in Westphalia, on tlie 
confines of tiie classic Tcutoburger Eorest--after 
liaving hc'en engaged nearly alUtlic day in writing, I 
was temi>tcd out by the freshness 6 f tlie evening air 
and tho gloriesojf the setting smi, to take a turn in the 
park, whicli, by the bj’, is one of tlie handsomest aiuli 
iH'st laid oht I have seen in any part of thi' continent, 
and a proof in itself that such things (;an Ik done —and 
well done too—even out of lingla’’»My ii.tentii'n 
was merely to stretcli my i^rainpetl legs iiy a stroll to'* 
the soutliern angle of tlie demesne, and so be baek in 
time for the quiet, early supper of the family. After 
nimiiig along for a quarter of an hour under the shade 
of some fine old beech-trees, at tlie foot of a steep hank 
which oMwhangs the level meadow-ground, 1 came 
upon the outskirts of tho idantations; and then turning 
f-Iiarp to (be left, walked up along them till I had 
reached, as I tlionght, their extremity. Here, facing 
round, I began to turn my steps homeward; and by 
way of varying my route u littk', struck into a shady 
patli cut through tlio wood, which seemed to lead, 
a-' Well as I could judge from niy healings, almost 
as directly hack to the xcA/es.s—as all great country 
mansions liore are called—as tho one whieh I 
liad gone out. But after pushing rapidly along for 
some time in my dusky alli'y, I eventually emerged, 
nmeh to niy Miqirise, oil an immense ploughed field, 
that, sloping griulually up to the spot where the sun 
had just set, seemed to terminate only with tho visible 
iiiirizon, which, however, from the very iiielinod angle 
at whicli tlie ground rose, was.not very distant. Oon- 
fideiit in the general correctness of niy direction, I went 
on, right ahead, fancying 1 had. only to cross tins upUnd 
to he at homo ; but after floundering, ahnu^ for a^gnod 
half-hour, and, in consequence of a water-course whieh 
cut it obliquely, being turned a little out of my straight 
direction, 1 found myself by moonlight on the verge of a 
patch of forest whieh was quite unknown to me. S.ieb 
was rny infatuation, however, and so firm niy lonviction 
of having taken correctly the relative bearings of tlse 
moon, which was now iu her second quarter, and ftf 
the house, that I plunged unhesitatingfy among the 
trcc.s, expecting every moment to see the path through 
them open out upon some familiar spot in the demesne, 
or some portion of the surrounding country which I 
might have already perambulated by daylight, plough 
in utter darkness, from the close interweaving of the 
foliage*, still, by raising my feet high,.like a blind horse, 
to get over the inequalities of the way, and flourishing 
my stick perpetually around my liead as I proceeded, 
to avoid coming in contact watli any stray tree, or 
chance branch projecting into the pathway, I got 
' prosperously through this portion of wood. But again 
1 came out on something which wa,s totally strange 
to me—a narrow valley, stretching, as well as I could 


[judge by the last glimmerings of twilight, to a con¬ 
siderable distance, flanked on each side by 
woods, about a quarter of :»inile apart, ami Bud down 
in rye, which was nearly ready for the sickle, and 
dripping wet in the night-dew. Matters now bcg.in 
to look serious. I was completely at fault, and iiad 
entirely lost all confidence itp my <»w'ii pilot.age. 'I’lie 
moon had jirovcd a ftiitliless guide, or nilhiT 1 had 
ini'^aBnstrucd her position j and ^ly little poeket- 
compass was not forthcoming, tlianks to the impor-^ 
tiiiiities of my youngest hoy, who prizes if above all 
ids own toys. , 

There was iioljiing for it now but to select that ^ 
direction towards wliii^i thewal^-y might seem slightly 
to dcsifend ; but this, in the iflipcrfcct twilight, was not 
very casilj^ ascertainej. IV'ith coiisidcrahlc hesitation, 

1 tWMcd at Icngtli cm flic right-hand turn, rusolving 
to proved till I |h(mld fall in with some rivulet, whicli 
might jicrhaiis lead me eventually to the rapid trouting- 
stream running close under my friend’s windows, or 
else till I should conic upoA some path wliich might 
carry me into a field-road, and so perhaps to a village, 
pliere J sliould easily proeiwc a guide home. J^o, 
with tottering knee.s and throbbing Iieart—for I was 
by this time nearly breathless— I qontinued to advance 
by the side of Ibc standing corn, ,*11 such a pace ns I 
could manage, uttering from time to time a lusty 
halloo, in liopas oft making ntyself licard by some 
belated reaper or returning woodman. But my calls 
bad no other efleet than to aw’ake the ifioeking<;ehoc»)f 
tho wood, or the mysterious and almost human shout of 
the scrceeh-owl, and to leave me to a still uiorfj 
intense fi-eling of solitude, wiien tlicse had died away. 1 * 
found myself at length in a deep, hollow field-road, like 
those wiiich abound in Eolith Devon, and high over¬ 
head, on the lofty bank, stoixl a two-briincbed, wcatlicr- 
bcateii fiiigcr-iiost, and a great rustic enicifix near it. 
looming large in the moonlight. Ki’rainliling tip the, 
liank, with an.xioiis peering eye.s, I mailo out, by tho 
dubious light of the mosm, that one of tlie outstreteliod 
wooden arms bore, ^41 riid<'ly-cut letters, the name of 
the village beside wliieh l«waa resident; .and as its 
distanee wais stilted, 1 found that, after all my„wlndings 
and wiinderings, I had still only got half a Gemiiin 
mile, or about one league, astray! Tlfli^'was a very 
pleasant discovery ; and aceonhngly I quickly Ivlieeled 
about, and set ofl' with renewed vigour at right angles 
to iny previous line of mareli, liaving still good hopes 
of being at liomc before eleven o’clock 4 it night, time 
enough to prcvi'nt any alarm on account of my 
absi'nee. • 

The road sikiii, however, degenerated euto a mere 
field-track, whicli, as the moon hud disapjieared behind 
clouds, just before licr final setting, could only with 
di^culty lie recognised by an occasional deep rut, felt 
by my stick in the soft ^ound; even thj^ track at 
length forked gut illlo two others—one penetrating 
into *a wood on my. right; the other opener, and 
with gnly scattered trees by i%» side, to the left. Tho 
latter seemed the most promising, ^d was accordingly 
1 se)ected,,and followed for about ten minutes, when it, 
too. came upon tlic .skir^ of another wood in tlm,oppo¬ 
site direction It seemed, besides, ns well as I could 
judge IVom some faint glimpses I now got of the sur¬ 
rounding fjpntry in a momentary gleaSi of moonlight; 
to be Is^ng me wide of my goal: and I accordingly 
retraced my stops once more to wlierc the road liad 
divided, and taking tho recently slighted right-hand 
patli, divj^ in desperation in between the trees, amidst 
‘ darkness ,tfmt might be felt,' Walking steadily 
ani^ quickly forw'ard, during what seemed, in the deep 
gloom, a considerable time, I eventually emerged into * 
‘ the clear obscure,’ the moon having at length set, and 
left the slfy, and all such wanderers as myself, to the 
good offices of the stars. 1 was i»t)w,on the opposite 
verge of thd wood to that I had, entered by, and found 
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myaelf by tlie side of ft narrow com-Dbld, with 
another >wooded hill on its further side, and heard, 
within hailing distance—^q{ore delightful than musiu 
to my 0 *—the grating sound of cart-wheels, wliich 
appeared to be going jn an oblique, but nearly 
opposite direction te. that in which I had just been 
moving. It was qijite impossihlb to see anything so 
far off; but I hailed the prcsiftncd carter repeatedly, 
in my .loudest and best German, asking my way. 

‘ iToilow on by fne foot of the wood, and you ’l^ot 
ihere in tftne,’ was the reply, at l^;ngth faintly heard in 
the distance, and the cart rumbled heavily away again, 
leaving me just as wise as before; for which was head 
’ and which was/oot ofsthijwood 1 knew,no more than 
tlio child unborn. Yet I foared tefdash through Ulb inter¬ 
vening corft in the direction of the, receding tmd alrc.-idy 
distant^ cart, neither knowing ■\ftiat the nature tof the 
intermediate ground might prove, nor whether, sup¬ 
posing it practiciiblc in the dark, suclf an infringonicnt 
of rural property might not lead to disagreeable conse¬ 
quences, and in nowise further me in the attainment of 
the piece of knowledge which I stood so much iu need 
of. So, 1 took oa chanty to my left hand, ns the inos^t 
distant from the nngcr-poat I l]ad fallen ui)on an hour 
and a lialf before. . 

The sound of thoiyart wliich long tingled in my cars,’ 
and tho utter disapiKiiutment of my suddenly raiswl 
hopes,, only rendered,my sense soVtudo and help¬ 
lessness more intense. Indeed, I sometimes almost 
deubtedjWhethcs the whole thing—cart and carter, 
or, rather, rumbling wheels and faint, elulling, distant 
voice—might not have been the delusion of my reeling 
(Tirain, debilitated by overfatigue and long fasting (lor 
every one knows tlie early hour at which a German 
dinner takes place); and on suoscqiicnt inquiry, 1 
could not hear of any cart ha\uig passed in that 
quarter at all. 

It was singular Jjow long I wandered about, and every 
*now and then in cultivated districts, without hearing 
a single human voice even in the earlier portion of 
the evening—nay, any sound yhatever, save once 
or twice Uie fierce warping bark of a shepherd’s 
dog, when 1 had inadvertently approached too near a 
shecpfold—tho startling rusli of some aVirighted bird in 
the wood, j^'*r)ping wildly up through the foliage—a 
distantaviiiMgc clock in some indefinite direction over 
tlie hill-top—or, finally, as on one occasion, a few remote 
sliots, which I at first fancied might have been fired ofi' 
by my friend^ to direct me homewards, but allerwards 
ascribed, more correctly, perhaps, to iioachcrs in the 
woods. The manner in wliicli the pcasniitiY’ live here 
—in separaie villages, built occasionally a good deal 
apart, and not in cottages scattered everywhere over 
the country, as with us—sufficiently accounts for this 
widespread silence. ^ 

.Tust as I was .losing fuiiffi iu the correctness of my 
present cJurse, the chimes of ly clock were distinctly 
heard, coming apparently over the toji of the >vl)oded 
hill on my left. I /mmcdiately furned into the 
wood once more, and strove to make a march directly 
tlirough the trees %n the direction of the sound, and 
right upj tho steep ascent, wliich was clothed by them 
to the summit. But this I.soon founi\to lie totally 
iinpraeticablo, in tho absence of anything like a path 
or opening; fir though I made my way^ell enough 
through the old trees, which stood far apfft, asd were 
pretty free from branches near the ground, yet towards 
the upper part of the hill, I got entangled In such a 
close-growing rising generation as it was ^most im¬ 
possible to penetrate. I was oftejn almo^ iiraespair of 
being able to extricate myself even from my present 
• entanglement, and to retrace ray steps to the 6peu 
ground below; in tny cxhansled condition, as it was 
already long past midnight, I was inokiBg up my 
mind to roost with the owls on the fork.of a tree; 
and wai oven ahticipf^ting the ^ssibility of hccopiing 


a* permanent scarecrow there, when my very bones 
would be conoeal|d in the ticket from the anxious 
search of friend* 

It Was under the influence of excessive &tigue, per¬ 
haps, and the relaxation of tho will generally consequent 
thereon, that reaplution now at length sccnied on 
tlie point of gi^ng way; na^, tho very attachment to 
life itself, €ci rny own individual account, seemed 
finding, and a disinffin^ion to continue the stru^^le 
fartier appeared to be gradua'ly creeping over me. 1 
was becoming reconciled to what appeared inevitable, and 
could look upon my own probable fate almost as calmly 
ife if it^had been tnat of S straegCT- I believe some¬ 
thing very similar not tmusually"takes place, under 
Hfi uftrcifnl disposition of Providence, in the death-bed, 
where debility is the chief feature of tho case. After a 
fciv inoincnts of repose and dreamy reverie, liowever, I 
roused myself from tliis state of apathy, and, influenced 
by a aeiisi! of duty, as well as by a sympathy for the 
feelings of lliosc dearer tlian life itself, sprang to my 
feet oneo more, and struggled manfully out of the mesh 
of liranelics in wliich 1 had beeu entangled, till, after 
a lew more violent efforts, I found myself getting into 
a rather opener and pore advanced grow th of wood, 
and at length succeeded in working my way out— 
almost to the very spot in the meadoi^ 1 had started 
I from ! 

Whilst still within the wood, I hail been favoured with 
some novel experiences there—novel, at least, to mo, as 
it was my fir^ night in such a position. Thus, almost 
‘ every hraucll 1 grasped in the dark to lielp me onward 
seemed crowded with snails, whicli smashed slimily under 
iny shuddering hand 1 Glowworms were sparkling in 
the underwood in such myriads as I never witnessed 
before, save once in an evening-walk near Salerno. 
I'lie sense of utter solitude and unbroken silence within 
these gloomy woods was truly awful. I'rem time to time, 
ns I advanced, a casual opening in the branches ex¬ 
hibited a momentary glunpsc of the sky, witli all its 
thousand twinkling fires; and shouting-stars of inteuse 
brilliancy were darting across its dark, blue depths in 
almost as great frequency as in those celebrated days 
of August and November, when the path of our earth 
crosses the tliickcst showers of these celestial fireworks. 

On regaining the meadow, I felt quite at a loss 
wliither to turn, or what to attempt next. 1 liad 
already been floundering about for some lialf-dozen 
hours, and been ignorant all tlie while wliether each 
additional ftep were not only taking me a step frirther, 
not from home alone, but firam the very habitations of 
men. Almost done up at length, and hopeless of 
extricating myself from my labyrinth till daylight 
should come to my aid, I was again for a moment 
inclined quietly to resign myself to what seemed my 
in ew table Jgte, and drop down to sleep on a bank of 
earth under a hedge by which I was standing, and so 
await the dawn. But the dank grass, the trees topping 
with dew, the creeping autumnal fog, and increasing cold, 
made me pause, and feel that to sleep iu my light summer 
dress un4er such circumstances was, if not to die, at 
least to contract, during the* night, such disease as 
would render existence not worth the having—racking 
rheumati|m ibr life, or fever, or inflammation, in some 
of their many forms, and endless oonsequences. So I 
resolved to keep moving as long as 1 had power to 
stir a limb, as this would give me a chance of main¬ 
taining the circulation and animal heat throughout the 
remaimng hours of the night, if my strength would 
but bold out so long. Like a drowning man, I struck 
. out once more for life j again I tried thp field-road I 
had lately too rashly abandoned; floundered once more 
through Us pools and its ruts; clambered again on its 
high banks, or moved along under the shadow of the 
wood by its side. At length, after scarcely half an 
hour’s additional walking, my perseverance had its 
reward, as I found myself at the entrance of a 
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village, and heard, not far off, the busy clatter of sdtne 
industrious flaxdrcssew.who were turning night into 
day, at tlieir work. Kifl prov(^^ be termina¬ 

tion of my mishap; for ^ho instructions 1 received 
enabled me to find Ay way home by three o’clock. 

la was my amusement durigg several subsequent 
dayf^ to en.deavour by daylight to ray-ace accurately 
my midnight wanderings. I found I cHuld not have 
walked less than twenty miles, ^ough never at apy 
time more than three (hstankfivin home. 1 hadsbeen 
incessantly in motion during nearly eight hours; and 
w-iis at least thrice on right tracks, vidch, if they had 
been followed up st^^dilv* only a'littlo longtr, wodd 
have brought me to my quarters. The chiming of the 
old convent-bells, which I had mistaken for those of 
our own pretty litt& church, came really from the 
very opposite direction to what I fancied— tlie sound 1 
heard being merely their echo, reflected to my ear from 
the wooded lull-side. 

Thus, the proposition with which I started—namely, 
that German woods are not to bo trifled with, or 
rashly entered without a guide or compass—is fully 
sustained by my own luckless experience. Much of 
the surrounding country was plready well kuown to 
me, and in niy various walks 1 had* skirted along and 
even intersected some of these very woods; but the 
w.iy in which 'they are parcelled out, for the supply 
ncighbouMiig, hut unconnected villages with firewood, 
and the puzzling manner in which they are shuflletl 
together when the estates of severe’ pjopricl ors run 
into one .another at a given poiiit, lender it s.iigulariy* 
difficult to steer through them even by day, .and to 
the uninitiated, quite impracticable by night. 

Some months ago, I was walking along what to called 
tho Brack lload,lc)u^g out of the little vfilage erf Everton, 
of wluch 1 have been spei^hig, when my attention was 
ari-ested by a market-cross m a field ou the apposite sido 
of the road. I was smnewhat surprised fliat it had 
e3ca}>ed my notice when I fonneijy passed that way, and 

I immediately crossed over to^xamjjye it. It was formed, 
as all the English magket-crosscs are, of a scries of flat 
steps, with an upright slutft in the centre, was Imilt of 
tbti^d sandstone of the district, and boro the appearance 
of great antiquity. The field was not fan from wluKr 
might be called tho^>rincipal street of the village; and 
as 1 was aware that considerable changes had taken placw 
of late yeixrs in the neighbourhood, it occurred to mo tia 
possiljlp, that*at one fgne tl*^ Aoss might iiave occupied 
the centre of a spiicc on wluch the markers were licld. 

My time,* however, hqitig limited, 1 was unable to make 
ac^tiumediato inquiries* regarding it, hut reaolrcd to 
tiike ‘Ml. early ot|portmiity of making myself acquainted 
with its early history, so as to rescue one interesting relic 
at least of tho place from apparently a very undeserved 
obseurity. This opjtortuuity did not pre.sent itself fur 
Boiiie weeks ; but at length it did oecnr, and 1 started for 
tJio 2 i’ai-e, to collect all the information, both traditional 
and otherwise, whicli 1 could regarding it. 

On an-i\ ing at the spot, my surprise may be conceived, 
for it eaimot be desei-ibed, when, pn looking at the field 
whore it stood, 1 found that it had been removed, and all 
tli.it rcinamed |o point out the place, was tho bare mark 
on the gi'a.ss of the spot which it had occupied. Tiie 
eonstemation of Alladiu, wlicn lie got u(i one fiqp morwiiig 
and found that Ids gorgeous palace had vanished during 
the night, was hardly greater than mine on making 
this sad discovery; and, like liiui, I dai-esay, I rubheij 
my eves in hopes that my visual organs liad deceived me, 
hut K'itli as little sueci-ss. On looking to the other side 
of the road, I observed a iiiason at work repairing the 
ojipositc Willi with some very susxiicious-looking stones, 
and J immediately cros-ed oic-r, and eorameiiced a eatc- 
gorieal examination of the suiqiolcd delinquent. f 
inquired whether he could explain to mo the cause of 
the removal of tin- ancii^it cros.s, which used to be in the 
field exactly opiiosit# to where we were then standing; 
but he said that, although ^le was an old residenter in 
Everton, lie biol not even been aware of the etListence of 
such 111 . object. This 1 set down as an adi^onal Instance 
of tbc want of interest which the nativWC^j^tJie place 
take in archa-ological subjects, lie told me, nowever, 
tliat about three weeks previously, lie had observed several 
men facing tho wall opposite with largo stones, whicIi 
tliey brnuglit apparently from some placosclose at hand; 
hut that, liaving his own work to attend to, he had not 
Iicstowed sany piirticular thought on the matter. He said 
the field was rented by a person for the purpose of cleaning 
ciirjiets, and that lie hiid no doubt the removal had been 
accomplished by his directions. 

,On stejiping across tlic road, I found tlicse su^ncions 
completely realiseal; for tlieJ^, resting on tlu^top of the 
wall, were tlic thne-lflsiourcd steps of the cross of ray 
anxidty. Lnckil^' for me, at least, the tenant was not at 
liaud at the time, as in tlie stat% of excitement in which I 
was, f might have done or said sometliing which I should 
afterwai'ds have regi-ettod. 1 had 8o alternative hut tO 
return to'towm, ‘nursing my wrath to keep it vjarm,’ and 
thinking over tho best Snd most efficacious method in 
which I could’accomidish the punishment of the aggressor, 
whoever he might he, and }>rocnruig the restoration of tlm 
cross in all Ife jirimitive Bmqillcity. I thought of an article 
in the‘papers, into which all my caustic and sarcastic 
powers were to be concentrated and discharged on the 
head of tho desocrator—then of cafling on the lord of tlm 
manor, anJflnrnitioning the matter to mm, so as, if possible, 
to carry his Influence along with mo, aHhougli 1 tlmiight it 
quite probabje that he might have sanctioned the si>olia- , 
tion, to save the expense of new stones for the repiur of 
his tonant’s-wall. Under this latter impression, therefore, 
and previous to carrying either of these belligerent intmi- 
tions into effect, 1 thought it would onljy be ftdr to give 
the .obnoxious man an opportqnity of explaining tho 

AN A.D.U.L. ADVENTURE IN LIVERPOOL. 
I.ivFiirooL lias perhaps fewer relics of an arohirological 
iiatui'O than any other town in the United Kingdom; 
and Ihis at finst seems a little singular, when we reiueiuher 
that it is not without its place in the more romantic ci as 
of our history, and tiiat a castle of considcrahle slrongUi 
once lent it protection. Its old castle, its towci-s, and 
tlio walls by which it was surrounded, have all been 
swept away by the busy crowds that now throng its 
thoroughfares. Even the former names of places have in 
most instances been altered, as if to obUtcrAo all recol¬ 
lections and associations connected with its early historj. 
Tims a row of houses, which a few years ago bore tho not 
very cuyihonious name of Castle Ditch, from its baling 
followed a portion of the line of the moat biii which the 
fortress which once stood near it was surrounded, was 
ch.ingcd into St George’s CiTsceut, and many others 
underwent similar transmutations. But if tho physical 
asyicct of the jdaco holds out few or no attractions to the 
antiqu.ary, the moi-al one of its inhabitants, in so flu as 
his favourite subject is conccrilcd, is equally uninv^iig; 
for. taltcn as a whole, it would be difficult toTind a popu¬ 
lation less influenced by/ or interested in, such studios. 

'I’lie only relic of the olden times wluch Liverpool has 
for a long time past retained, was a long, low, picturesfM.e- 
looldng thatched cottage in tho small village yf Evevtou 
(of ioffee notoriety), wiffieh went by the name of Prinqe 
Kupert’s Cottage, from its having been tho head-quartcfs 
of that flfery leader when he besieged tho stown ftvjm the 
ridge on which the village is situated. But •even this 
was swept away about six years ago by tho proprietor, to 
allow a street which he had mapped out to abut iipcni 
the vill;ige at the point it occupied. The inroject did 
not succeed, and the outline of the contemplated street is 
all that os yet marks out the spot where this interesting 
object stood. 

I confrss to the soft impeiachm^-nt of having been, at a 
very early period of my fife, inoculated with the true, 
Mo'ukbarns enthusiasm, and 1 hove always been a great 
admirer of that beautiftil remark of LoM Bacon's, that 
* antiquities may be considered as tho planks of a wreck 
which wise and prudent men gather and preserve from 
the deluge of time.’ 
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ciri'umstiincfs under wliioh he had aBsumed such an 
nii-wammt’ed res|ion8ibility. Accordingly, a short time 
nftoinviirds,* I again trended riy way towards the field, 
determined lo bring the mutter in some way or other to a 
bearing, when I saiv a very plcasant-looking wan standing 
at the door of tlio hok.ao in which tiie carpet-cleansing 
operations are carriei} on*. Suppdsing him to be the 
delinquent, I endeavoured to bridte my rising choler as 
much as. possible, while I asked him whether he could tell 
me anything about fiio removal of tlic ero-ss whieh'‘’B5d 
once stood Sn tlrat field. With a gentle .smile, which 1 
thought at the time almost demonac, he mildly replied, 
lhat kc had removed it, because the. object for which he had 
t^rected it, about fwe/re mqfihs heftre, liafl ceased to exist, 
and he had taken tlie stoix^ lo la jair tlielvall cl(j,sc by 
wlicre it had fctood 1 , 

The shock wliieli the nervo\pi U|yaU‘ni of our wortliy 
friend Mbnkbarns received when the evelaniatiou oi^F.die 
Ochiltree fell upon his ear, of ' Pretoriun^ here, pretoriuni 
there, Z mind the biggin’ o’t,’ was not greater than tliat 
which mine sustained on rcc^eiviiig tliis death-blow to all 
my hopes of rescuing fliis interesting relic of aiiti<|uity 
ft'om its uniiicrited olilivioii. tJiilping down my mortifica¬ 
tion as 1 best could,*!, in aif indiftereiit a maniieeas I could, 
assume, craved tlio litierty of iiiiiuiring wliat the circum¬ 
stances were which had led to such n fanciful eniploymeut 
of hi.s time. He told fpe that he had been a earpet-inaiiii- 
ftictuVer in Oxfordshire, but had been unsuccessful in 
Imsiiiess) and had come kero and set nip hi|'. present estab¬ 
lishment for the eloanmg of the articles which he formerly 
mufiufactiyed; and that, wishing to add to his income Iiy 
every legitimate means within his power, he had lieeii 
supplied regularly with a f|uantity of Uanbuvy cakes, for 
the sale of wliieli lie had erected a temporary w'ooden-hiit 
in one corner of his field; that one morning early, aliout 
eighteen months lUgo, as lie was hing awalie in bed, tlie 
thought struck him, tliat as there wci-e a givat many large 
fi.at stones lying in a corner of tlie field, he would eeeet 
them, in front of tlie Imt. into the form of tlic well-known 
tross of equestri.iu1mrsery-rhy me notoriety. He imme¬ 
diately ro.se, ami, summoning his woriimen, .sueceeded in 
making a very tolerable imitation the woild-wiile-known 
cross; Imt that, after aiiont twelvd months’ trial of bis 
eake-Kiioeulation, finding it flid not succeed, lie gave it 
up; and removing ttie cross of wliich V. w'a.s the sarii, 
turned tlie stmics to a more useful putqiose. 

Thus jijf'.-'*.ily day-dream eoimectcd with this htlerestiiig 
relic; and nothing, 1 am sure, hut that imloinitahlc enthu¬ 
siasm which ilistiiiguishes all geimino diseqilcs of tlic 
Monkbarns school, coulil have sustained mo under my 
giievous disappiintinent. 


‘iwExiv-ifOUK nouns or a sailoii’s i.ii’i: at sea.’ 

In the article with the aliove title, in No. 431, the pay of 
scamcjg is stated atfi-oui L.2,10s. to L.3 a montli; Imt this 
does not bring tlic informatiim down to the latest date, ^t 
present, we*sre informed, thi^cry best A. Bs. (able-bodied 
seamen) receive only from L.2 to t:2. Us .; and ‘ ordinary ’ 
bands only from L.l, lOs. Ip L.l, ISs. In tiie navV, the 
pay is still less tlian in tlfi merebant scijvioe, which is the 
reason why our best men so constantly desert to the 
American navy, whAc they obtain, on an average, about 
twelve dojlars a month. It ougjxt to be added, that when 
one of our ships is sliort of bands in a forejgn port, these 
rates do not prevail. Captains are sometimes obliged to 
bid as high as ftiG a month, to make up tiieir^oinplemcnt. 

EXCESSIVE MODESTY. * 

D'lsracli tells us of a man of letters, of Hngland, who 
had passed his life in constant study; and it was observed 
that he had written several folio volumes, wkicHIbis modest 
fears would not pei'mit lem to expose to thtf eye even of 
his ci'itical friends. He promised to leave his labouifi to 
posterity; and ho seemed soiiietimes. with a glow on his 
countenance, to e.xnlt that they would not be unworthy of 
their acceptance. At his death, his sensihilfty took tho 
alarm; .he had tfce fSlios brought to his hod; no one could 
open Uicm, for they wcfe closely locked. At tlic sigjit of 


hia'iiivourito and mysterious labours, he paused; he soeineil 
disturbed m his mind, while he,fq}t .at every tuoinent his 
.strength decaying. ‘Siyddenly ho^raised his feeble bands 
by an effort of firm resolve, burnt his papers, and smiled 
ns the greedy Vulcan lickeS up ctory page. 'The task 
exhausted his remaining strength, and he soon afcentoi-ds 
expired. yf « < 


• Till: ‘Kl^UNJUNEE. 

[The little, disregarded wagtail of rfiir own land, which we may 
frequently boo wherever insects abound—on the green meadow, or 
by the ma^in of tfic bj;ook—is the khutdunee of the Hindoo, hy 
wlmse romantic and fanciful inyAoIogielte has boen made a Iioly 
bird, hearing on Iiis breast tlic impression of Salagrama, tlio stone 
of ^isliAio, a siiered polrificd shell. Ibjotootcd by this prestige, 
the little creature ranges unmolested near tho habitations of man, 
and may in tins respect be styled tlio robin of the Hast. H’o 
Europeans lu tlie East, this liird is also an object uf interest, as 
being a precursor of tho delightful cold seoson, tho advent of 
wliich is anxiously looked for hy every Anglo-Indian Tho littio 
khnujiiiicc makes his appearaneo in the early part of Nos ember, 
and dep.irt.s as tho hot season approaches—X think m March or 
April. Tho note of this little bird can hardly aspire to bo called 
a song; I used, however, to think It a pleasing twitler. I paid 
particular attention to tw'o Vhuajimees, wiiieh used to rctiim every 
season and liaunt ouB liaiiltatioii: tliey would pick up inseels 
from the pavement, and eat the eiamibs with which they were 
plentifully supplied. I have watched them pluming tliemselvc-s 
on the balustrade, while their sparkling black eyes glanced fear¬ 
lessly and confidingly in my fact;. When 1 now see a W'igtail at 
home in beotlaiid, 1 raiiiiot hut look upon it as an old friend, 
fyiTiindlng me of ley departed youth, and rccnllmg many soothing 
as well as mournful recollctlious ] 

'Weuco.me to thee, sweet klmujunce! 

AVliicli is fliy licst-lovcil iiomc 1' — 

Old- the s.-.n, in a far counti'ic. 

Or tile land to which tliou art come 7 

AVhat rarest thou?—thou rcvclcst hcio 
Ill tlic hriglit and halmy air; 

And again to regions far remote 

Tliou rcturncst—and summer is there! 

Thou .art sacred licrc, where tlic Braiiinin tcll.s 
Of the godlicad's seal impressed 
lit A'ishnoo’s liaiid—tliat thou bcarest still 
His gorget on thy breast. 

And wclcfimed thou .art, with grateful heart. 

For well doth the Hindoo know, 

That at thy approach tiic clouds disperse, 

Aud tcmpcr.itc hreezes blow. 

Yet littio lie cares where tliy sojourn liath been 
So long, since he saw thcc last; 

Nor in what far land of stonn or calm 
The rainy mouths liavc passed. 

Blit others there lie, wlio think with me, 
tl'hou l^tst been to tlikt favoured land, 

AVliicli restores the bloom to the faded clicck. 

And strength to the feeble liand. 

And my children licliovc, that since thou wert here, 

Thou hast compassed half tlio earth, 

And th»t now thou hast come, like a thought in a dream, 
* From tlio laud of their father's birth; 

Bringing wi^ji thee the healthful breeze • ' 
Tliattblows ft'om the heath-clad hill. 

And the breath of the primrose and gowan that bloo-n 
Oil the bank by tlie babbling rill. 

Then welcome to thee, little khunjunce! 

Mfiy thy presence a blessing confer; 

Still of hreezes cool, aud retiiriiiiig healfli, 

The faithful harbinger. Oj,d Indian. 
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THE OLD HOUSE IN CRANE COURT. 


dtnld'JHw number of Seotsmoii in London, tft what 
must i!f)w appeaathe astonishingly sniuU one of llfty- 


Tiir, roaring pell-mell of the principal thoroughfares of eight, rerhaps some exaggerations have been indulged 
London is curiously contrasted with the calm seclusion in with regard to the Itost traders and (Taftsinen 
which is often found at )io great distance in certain who went soiitlnrard in tlie train of Kitig Jtunos, but 
lanes, courts, and passages, and the eflect is not a little tjiero can be no doubt, that it mis eomiderublc in point 
heightened when in these by-p|accs we light upon ofmnnhers. I!ut where w'ealtli is sought for, there 
some old building speaking of antiqlto institutions or also, by an inevitable law of natuse, is poverty. ITio 
bygone habits of society. Wo lately had this IlA'a better class of Seotelinien settled in*Y/ondoii, sobn found 
brought strikingly before us on plunging abruptly out •their feelings of compassion excheil in belialf of a set 
of Fleet Sfrcct into Crane Court, in search of the of miserable fellTnv-eonntry men who bad failed to olitain 
establishment known ns (lie Scottish Hospital. We employment or fix themselves in a imwcantilc ,posil,i«i, 
were all at once transferred into a innet ifarrow street, •ami for whom the stated eliarilies of the country sverc 
as it might bo called, full of printing and lithograidiic not available, lloiico seems to have arisen, so early 
olllees, tall, dark, and rusty, while closing up the as KiU), the necessity for some .systoin of mutual* 
furlber end stood a dingy building of narrow front, eliarily iiinong the natives of Scotland in London. So 
prescnlmg an ornamental porch. A few minutes served far as can be aseertaini'd, it was a handful of journey- 
lo introdueo us to a moderate-sized hall, having a long men or hirecrartisans, who in that year associated to 
table in the centre, and an arm-chair at the upper end, aid each other, and jircient themselves from licconi- 
whilo several old portraits graced the walls. It was not ing burdensome to strangers—an iiileresting fact, as 
without a mental elevation of feeling, as well us some evincing in a remote peyod the iiredominance of that 
suriirise, that wc learned tliat tliis was a hall in which spirit of iiidependencj for wliicli tlio modern Seotlisli 
Nell ton hud spent many an evening. It was, to be peasantry has been famed, an»l wliicb even yet survives 
quite cxjilicil, the meeting-place of the Royal boeiety in some degree pf vigour, notwithstanding tli 9 f.itally 
from 1710 till 1783, and, consequently, during not much counteraciivo infliuncc of poor-laws. Th^fiinds con- 
less than twenty years of the latter life of tlic^llustrious Iributed hy these u'erthy men were put iinSwsiit^x, (uid 
author of the Prinripia, who, as an offlcc-bcarer in the kept there—for in tliose days there were no banks to 
institution, must have often taken an eminent place lake a fruitful charge of money—and at certain periods 
here. Wo were not, however, immediately ip quest of the contributors would meet, and sec wlipt they could 
the antiquities of the Royal Society. Our object was spare for the relief of such jioor fellow-countrymen as 
to form some acquaintance with the valuable insti- bad in the interval ajiplied to them. We have still a 
lution which has succeeded to.it in the piossession of faint living imago of this simple plan id the Ixtjlcs 


this house. 


belonging to certain trades in our Scottish towns, or 


Wc must advert to a peculiarity of our Scottish coun- rather the survi vanco of the iihrase, for the monejr, wo 
trymen, wliicU can be set down only on the ertdit sidf of mutt presume, is now cve^wbero relegated to the 
their character—their sympathy with each other when keeping of the b.anks.^ The institution in Itlose days 
they meet as wanderers in foreign countries. Scotland was known as the Scottibji Box, just as a monoy- 
is just a small enough country to cause a certain uni'y dealiuc company'jcamo to be called a bank, from tho‘ 
of feeling amongst the people. Wherever they gre, they table {banco) which it employed m transacting its 
feel that Scotsmen sliould stand, as their firoverb has* 1 nsiness. ,From a very early period in its history, it 
it, shoulder to shoidder.^ The more distant the clime in* seems to have taken thetform of what is now called a 
which they meet, they remember with the iuoiib inten- ]''riendly Sociel^, each person contributing an entrance- 
sity their common land of mountain and flood, their fee of 5s., and 6d. per quarter thcroaftcf, so os to be 
historical and jioctical associations, the various national entitled ^to detain benefits in the event of poverty or 
institutions which ages have endeared to them; and sickness. Small sums were also lent to the poorer 
I the more disposed are they to take an interest iifeach members, without interest, and burial expenses were 
other’s welfare. This is a feeling in which time and paid. We^id from' the records that, in 1638, when 
modern innovations wo£k no change, and it is one of the companjt was twenty in number, and met in 


old-standing. 


Lamfs Conduit Street, it allowed 20s. for a certain 


When James 'VI. acceded to the throne of Elizabeth, class of those of its members who had died of the 
he was followed southward by some of his favourite plague, and^SOs. for others. The whole affair, how- 
nobles, and there was of course an end put to that ever, was then On a limited scalsf — the quarterly 
exclusive system of the late monarch wdiich had kept disbursements in IGGl amounting onTy to L.9, 4s. 












Novertlioless, upwards of 800 poor Scotsmen, swept off 
by the pestilence of 1666-6, were buried at the ex¬ 
pense of Tlhe Box, while nuteibera more were nourished 
during their sickness, without subjecting the parishes 
in which they resided to the sm^lest expense. We 
liave not Uie slightest ^oubt, ttiat not one of these 
people felt the bitterness of a dSpondence on alms. If 
not actually entitled to relief in consideration r^re- 
yious payments of their own, they would feel that they 
wore beholden only to their kmdly countrymen. It 
would be like the members of a family helping each 
Other. Humiliation «o<^d have fieei^ felt only, if 
they had ^ad to accept* of ahfts from those mnongst 
whom they sojourned as strangers. Such Js the way, 
at least, in whi(^ wo reah tiio character 6f our 
countrymen. t 

In the year 1665, the Box was exalted into the 
cliaracter of a corporation by a royal cliarter, the 
expenses attendant on winch were disbursed by gentle¬ 
men named Bjtu>3ar, .Allen, Ewing, Donaldson, &c. 
When they met at the Cross Keys in ‘ Coven Garden,’ 
they found their receipts to be L.116, 8s. 6d. Tlie 
character of the tiides is seen in one of their regulations, 
wliich imposed a line of 2s. 6d. for every oath used in* 
the course of their qu&rterly business. * The institution 
vtfis now beconvng venerable, and, as usual, members 
began to exhibit their affection for it by presents. The* 
Jtlr Kinneor just mentioned, conferred upon it an elegant 
silver cup. James Donaldson presented .nn ivory mallet 
or hammer, to bo used by the chairman in calling order. 
Among tho contributors, wo find the name of Gilbert 
Burnet (afterwards Bishop) as giving L.l half-yoarl)'. 
They had an hospital erected in BlacU'riars Street; but 
exporieneo soon proved that confinement to a charity 
workhouse was altogether uncongenial to tlie feelings 
and habits of the Scottish po^r, and they speedily 
returned to tho plan of «ssisting Oiem by small out¬ 
door pepsions, which has ever since ^ecn adhered to. 
In those no effort was mado to secure perma- 
nency^.:^tok fund. Tliey distributed each quarter- 
day all that had been collected during the preceding 
interval. The consequence of this not very Scotsman¬ 
like proceei^ng w'as tiiat, in one of those periods of 
decay which are apt to befall all charitable institutions, 
the Scottish Hospital was threatened with extinction ; 
aftd this wAuld undoubtedly have been its fate, but for 
the efforts of a few patriotic Scotsmen who came to 
■its .aid. 

llirough tho help of t^so gentlemen, a new chrfftcr 
was obtdliied (1776), putting ^toe institution upon a 
new and more liberal footing, and &t the sanse time 
providing for the estaj^ishment of permanent fend. 
Since then, through tho virtue of tho national spirit, 
considerable sums nave been obtained from thp wealthier 
Scotch living in Loudon, andsby the bequests of charit¬ 
able individuals of the nation; so that the hospital now 
distributes alp>ut L.2300 per annum, chiefly in L.10 
pensions to old people.* At tho same ffme,^ specif 
) bequest of large amount (L.7C,496) from William 


^ * JTote by o» £ngli»lunm.—It is not ona of tho least curious 

particulars In the history of the Scottish Hospital,%ut H substen- 
tiatei byldooamentary erldofice tho &«, that ScoSmen, who hare 
gone to Bngland, oocaslonally find their way back M thefe* own 
country. It a^iWs from the books of tho corporation, that In 
the year ending 30th November 1850, the sum of L.30,16s. 6d. was 
spent In-'passages' from London to Leith; and there Is‘actually 
a ^Mieapondlng ^aoeftty In Edinburgh to receive the revfnanta, 
' them on to tholg reapeetirc diatrlcta, ^ 


Itinloch, Esq., a native of Kincardineshire, who had 
realised a fortung in Indiaf^ows of a fbrthcr dis¬ 
tribution through Iho same wonnel of about L.1800, 
most of it in pensions*of L.4 to disabled soldiers 
and sailors. Llius^ many hundreds of the ^otch 
poor of the pi^tropolis maja be said to be kept by 
their fellow-countrymen from falling upon the paro¬ 
chial fends, on tvftich^they would have a claim—a 
facl, wo humbly think, on wliich tho nation at large 
may justifiably feel some little pride. As part of the 
gicanseof collectiag thisi money, there 'is a festival 
twice a year, usually presidofover by some Scottisli 
ipbldnan, and attended by a great number of gontlo- 
men connected with Scotland liy birth dr otherwise. 
A committee of governors meets on the second Wed¬ 
nesday of every month, to distribute the benefactions 
to tho regular pensionors and casual applicants; and, 
in accordance witli the national habits of feeling, tliis 
ceremony is always prefaced by divine service in the 
chapel, according to the simiile practice of tho Presby¬ 
terian Church. Sincp 1762, these transactions, as well 
as the general coucerns of tho institution, hare taken 
place in tho old building in Crane Courts whore also 
tho secretary has a permanent residence. 

Such, then, is the institution which has succeeded to 
tho possession of tho dusky hall in which the Royal 
Society at oife time assembled. _ It was with a mingled 
interest that we looked round it, reflecting on the 
presence of such men as Newton and Bradley of old, 
and on the many worthy deeds which had since been 
done in it by men of a different stamp, but surely not 
unworthy to be mentioned in tlw same sentence. A 
portrait of Queen Mary by Zucchero, and one of tlie 
Duke of Lauderdale by Lely—though felt as reminis¬ 
cences of Scotland—were scarcely fitted of tliemselves 
to ornament the walls; but this, of course, is as the 
accidents of gifts and bequests might determine. Wc 
felt it to bo more right and fitting, that the secretary 
should be our old friend Major Adair, the son of that 
Dr Adair*who accompanied Robert Bums on his visit 
to Gieiidovon in 1787. He Is one of tliose men of 
activity, method, and detail, joined to unfailing good- 
humour, yvho nro invaluable to such an institution, 
lie is also, as might be expected, entirely a Scotsman, 
and evidently regards the hospital with feelings akin 
to veneration. Nor could we refrain from sympa- 
thising iff his views, when wc thought of the hon¬ 
ourable national principle from which the institution 
to(fc its Jisc, and by which it continues to bo sup¬ 
ported, as W'eli as the practical good which it must 
bo continually achieving. To quote Ids own words: 
‘ Erom a view of the numbers relieved, it is evident, 
that wUle tlds institution is a real blessing to the 
'aged, tho liclpless, the ^iset&od, and the imcmploycd 
'poor of Scotland, resident in London, Westminster, 
and the* neighbourhood, extending to a circle of ten 
miles I'adius from tho hall of the corporation, it is 
of incnlculabto benefit to the community at large, 
who, by means of this charity, are spared the pain of 
behoteing so groat an addition, as otherwise there 
would be, of our destitute follow-creatures seeking 
their wretched pittance in the streets, liable to be 
taken up as vagrants and sent to the house of cor¬ 
rection, and probably subjected to greater evils and 
disgrace.’ Tho major has a pet scheme for extending 
the usefelness of the institution. It implies tlnat 
individuals should make foundations of from L.300 to 














L.400 each, ia order to produce pensions of L.IO a 
year'! these to ho in tlj^are and dispensation of the 
hospital, and each to war fur ever the tame of its 
founder; thus i)enn^cirtly, connecting his memory 
with the institution, and insuring that once a year, at 
least,Some humble fellow-countryman shall have occa¬ 
sion tf) rejoice that such^ person as i^s^nce existed. 
Tlie idea involves the gratiflcation of rflne natural 
feeling, and wo sincerely hope tha% it will be realised. 
And wliy, since we liavo»gaid lo much, should we iScsi- 
(ate to add llto more general wish, that the Scottish 
Hospital may continuo to enjoy ait undiminishcd 
measure of tho patiwwago df our countiymon’^ Mrfy 
it flourish for ever! 

s • 

THE HUKCHBACK OF STRASBOURG. 

Ix tho department of tlie Bas-RMn, France, and not 
more than about two leagues north of Strasbourg, 
lived Antoine Delcsscrt, who farmed, or intended farm¬ 
ing, his own land—about a ten-acre slice of ‘national ’ 
property, which had fallen to him, nobody very well knew 
how, during tho hurly-burly of the great Revolution. 
He w.is about live-and-thjrty, a.widower, and liad one 
child, likewise named Antoine, but fsfmiliarly known as 
Le Bossu (hunahback)—a designation derived, like his 
father’s acres, from the Revolution, somebody having, i 
during one of tlie earlier and livelier episodes of that 
exciting drama, tlirown the poor little fellow out of a 
window in Strasbourg, and broken hi'’hack. AViici this 
liaiipeued, Antoine, pm, w.as a journeyman Jcrhlantiet* 
('tinman) of that city. Subsequently, ho hecamc mi 
active, tliongh subordinate member of the local Saint 
Fublie; in virtue of which patriotic function he ob¬ 
tained l.es l’r(!s, tlie namo of his magnificent estate. 
Wurking at his trade was now, of course, out of the 
question. Farming, as everybody knows, is a gentle¬ 
manly occupation, skill in which comes hy nature; and 
Citizen Ucilessert forthwith betook himself, with ids 
son, to Los Prhs, in the full belief that he had stepped 
at onec into tho dignified and delightful position of the 
oil' led aristocrat, to whom Les Pres had once belonged, 
and whoso liaughty head he had seen fall into the 
b-'iskct. But envious clouds will darken tlic briglitest 
sky, and the now proprietor found, on takin J possession 
of his quiet, unencumbered domain, that property has 
its plagues as well as pleasures. True, there was the 
kind, but not a, plant, or a seed thereon or therein, 
nor on agricultural imiiloment of any kind‘to work it 
witli. The walls of the old rambling lioiise were stand¬ 
ing, and the roof, except in about a dozen placc.s, kept 
out the rain with some success; but the nimble, un- 
vcspocting fingers of preceding patriots had carried 
off not only every vestige of furniture, usually so 
called, but coppers, cistern, pump, locks, hinges-ihay, 
some of the very doors mid window-frames! Delesscrt 
was profoundly discontented. He remarked to Le 
Bossu, now a sharp lad of some twelve years of age, 
tliat he was at last convinced of the entire truth of his 
cousin Boisdet’s frequent observation—tlpit the Revo¬ 
lution, glorious as it might be, had been stained anS 
disliononred by many shameftil excesses ^an admissioti 
wliich tho son, with keen remembrance of hi* compul- 
sorw flight from the window, savagely endorsed. 

‘'Pestel’ exclaimed tlie new proprietor, after a 
lengthened and painful examination of the dilapida¬ 
tions, and general nakedness of his estate—‘4his is 
embarrassing. Citizen Ucstonches was right. I must 
raise money upon tho property, to repine what those 
brigands have carried tiif. I shall reqiuro tiiree thou¬ 
sand francs at tho very least’ 

Tlie calculation was dispiriting; and after a night’s 
lodging on the bare floor, damply enveloped in a few 
old sacks, the financial lioiizon did not look one whit less 
gloomy in the eyes of Citizen Delessert. Dcstouches, 
lie sadly reflected, was an iron-flsted notary-public, who 


lent money, at exorbitant interest, to distressed land¬ 
owners, and was driving, people said, a’ tliriving trade 
in tliat way just now. l^U pulse must, hbwevor, be 
felt, and money be obtained, liowover hard’tlio terms. 
This was unmistakably evident; and .with the convic¬ 
tion tugging at ids,heart, Citiadh Delessert took his 
pensive way towards Strasbourg. * 

‘You guess my eitand, Citizen Dcstouches?’ said 
Deiejgcrl, addressing a flinty-fucejj man of about his 
own age, in a sniall room of Nume'ro 9, Rue Becluuxi. , 
‘Yos—money: 1i(*vniuch?’ * •* 

‘ Three thousand francs is my calculation.’ 

‘ Three tliousiifid francs 1 You are not afraid of,l 
opening yoiirsniouth, see. »Ttlroe thousand frauiM 1— 
hump'd ! Security, ten acrcS of middling Jand, uiicul- 
tiVttU'd, ftiul a tumble-down house; title, droit do \ 
OttSWbi-. It is a rAkj'but I think f may venture. 
IMcrre .Nadaud,’ lie continued, addressing a hlock- 
browed, sly, siuiatcr-eyeil clerk, ‘ draw a bond, secured 
upon Les I’res, and tlie appurtenances, for three | 

thousand francs, w ith iutcreSt at ten iier cent.’- 

‘ bforiilcu! Imt liiat is famous iuten'.st!’ interjected i 
Delessert, lliough Umiclly. > • 

‘ Payable quarterly, if demanded,’ the notary con¬ 
tinued, without lieeding his client’* observation ; ‘ will) 
power, of course, to the lender tiVsell, if necessary, to 
reimburse ids capital, as well as all accruing dommwjt»- 
intcirtK!' • • • • 

Tlie borrower drew a long brcatli, but only muttered; 

‘ All, w ell; no matter! We sliall wAk hard* Autiflno 
and T.’ 

Tlie legal doouineiit was soon formally draw*; 
Citizen Delessert signed .and sealed, and he had onl)» 
noiv to iioueli tlio casii, wliich tho notary placed upon 
Pie tabic. 

‘ All i;‘a! ’ lie cried, eyeing the roll of paper proffered 
lo his aeee])taiioc witli extreme disgust. ‘ It is not in 
those c/dj/biis of assignats, is it, tliat I am to receivi* 
three tlioii.siuid francs, at ten per cent. ?' 

‘My friend,’ rejoined*the notary, in a tone of great 
severity, ‘ take eai-iv what you say. Tlio offence of 
depreciating the credit or Ihoiicy of tlie Repubiie is a 
grave one.’ , 

‘Who should know that better than I?’ promptly 
replied Delessert. ‘ 'Iho paper-money dH^riM^lorious 
Republic is of inestimable value ; bultliel'aeli^Citizen 
Destouclios, I Iiavo a weakness, 1 confess it, for coined 
money —argent vtctalliqnc. In case of fire, for instance, 

it’- • 

‘ It is very remarkable,’ interrupted tlie notary with 
increasing stornness—‘ it is very remarkable, Pierre’ 
(Pierre w.as an influential member of tho Sfalul Pubfic), 

‘ that tlie. instant a man becomes a landctl proprietor, he 
betrays symptoms of hciviime: is discovered in 
fait, an arhlonj at heart.’ 

‘ I an aristocq ! ’ exclium^l Delessert, tufning very ■ 
paleyou are jpstins^urely. See, I take these admir¬ 
able assignats—ihrce thousand francs’ worth at ton 
per c«it.—with the greatest pJkasure. Oh, never mind 
counting among friends.’ • 

‘Pardiail’ replied Dcstouches, with rigid scrupulo¬ 
sity. ‘It is necessary*to bo extremely cautious in 
matters of business. Deducting thirty francs for the 
bond, you will, I think, find your mongy correct; but 
count yourunlf.’ 

DclcSscrt pretended to do so, hut tho rage in his heart 
so caused his eyes to dance and dazzle, and his hands to 
shake, that he could soarcoly see the figures on the 
assignatsyi* «3parate one ftwn the nth#. lie bundled 
them up ab last, enunmed them into his pocket, and 
huwied off, with a Sickly smile upon his face, and mate- 
dictions, which found fierce utterance as soon as he had 
reached a sofo distance, trembling on Ids tongue. 
‘Sodldraft coqninP he savagely jnuttored. ‘Ten 

per cout. for this moonshine money I i. only wish - 

But‘never mind, what’s sauce tfor tho. goose is sauce 
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for the gander. I must txy and buy in the same way 
that 1 hhve beiSn so charmingly sold.’ 

Earnestly meditating tli^t equitable process, Citizen 
Delessert "sought hi$ friend Jean Souday, who lived 
close by the Fosse des Tanneurs(Tanners’ Ditch.) Jean 
had a somewhat ancfbnt mare to dispo.so of, which our 
landed proprietor ^iiought might* answer his purpose. 
Coeotte was a slight waif, sheared off by the sharp axe 
of the Place do la IJc'volulion, and Souday coulc^jjprc- 
,fore afford to sell her cheap. Fifty francs argent mital- 
iique woulll, Delcsscrt knew, puajdiaso her ; but with 
. assignats, it was quite another affair. But, courage I 
IIo )night surely play the notary’s gapio with Ids friend 
' Souday: that could nofrbe so difficult. . 

‘You have no use for'Cocotie,’ stiggcstcd Delessert 
modestly, aher exchanging fraternal siilutattons with 
his friepd. • * 

‘ Such an animal is always useful,’ promjitly answered 
Madame Souday, a sii.arp, notable little woman, uith a 
vinegar aspect. 

‘ To ho sure—to be sufe! And what price do you 
put upon this useful aiditial ?’ 

‘Cola depend ’-r —replied Jean, uith an interro¬ 
gative glance at his helpmate. 

‘Yes, as Jean says, that depends—entirely depends’ 
-responded the irife. 

‘ Upon what, citoyenne ?’ , 

‘Upan what is oflcrol, parbleu!*- AVcnire in no hurry 
to part with Coeotte; hut money is tempting.’ 

** Well, then, suppose w© say, between friends, fifty 
francs ? ’ 

f. ‘ Fifty francs! Tliat is very little ; besides, I do not 
•know that 1 shall part with Coeotte at all.’ 

‘ Come, come; be reasonable. Sixty francs! is it a 
bargain ? ’ 

Jean s’lill shook his lie.ad. ‘Tempt him with Uie 
actual sight of the money,’ confidentially suggested 
,Ma<lamc Souday* ‘that is the only way to strike a 
bargain with my husband.’ 

Delessert preferred increasing his olfer to this advice, 
and gradually advanced to 100 ^imcs, witliout in the 
least softening Jean Soudan’s obduracy. The jjossessor 
of the n^s'gnats was fain, at last, to adopt Madame 
Souday’s iterated counsel, and placed i20 paper francs 
before t he J lt^acT of Coeotte. The husband and wife 
instantf^as silently, c.xchanged with each other, by 
the only electric telegraph thou in use, tlic w ords: ‘ J 
thought so.’ 

‘ liiis is utiarming money, friend Delessert,’ said 
Jean .Souday; ‘far more precious to an enlightened 
mind than the barbarous coin stamped witK* effigies of 
kings and queens of the aacicn reyime. It is very 
tempting; still, 1 do not think I can part with Coeotte 
at anj price.’ 

Poor Delessert ground his teeth with rage, but Jtlio 
cxprcssioi^ of his anger.^’ould avail nothing; and, 
yielding to hard necessity, he^t leqgth, after much 
wrangling, became the purchaser of the old marc for 
250 fVancs—in assignats We give tits as a sia'ciiucn 
of the bargains effi^'ted by the owner of Lcs Prbs with 
his borrowed capital, and ns affording a kfy to the 
bitter ha;trod he from that day cherished towards the 
notary, by whom he had, as ho conccuvcd, been so 
egregiously dimed. Towards evening, ho entered a 
wine-shop in the suburb of Robertsnu, Jrank freely, 
and talked still more so, fatigue and vexatioil having 
rendered him both thirsty and .bold. Destouches, he 
assured everybody that would listen to him, was a 
robber—a villain—a vampire blood-suclfcf, and he, 
Delessert, would be amply revenged on hi«i some fine 
I day. Ha(|||li!6''loquaciou8 orator been eulogising some 
one’s exjWWdinary virtues, it is very probable that all 
he sMd'would have been forgotten by the morrow, but 
tlie Oemories of jjjen are more tenacious ortlandcr and 
.evU-Bp^aking; «nd thus it happened that Delessert’s 
,^|(}jto<itivo and memeing eloquence on this occasion 


was thereafter reprhduced against him with fatal 
pow'er. j 

Albeit, the now snominal proprietor of Les Pres, 
assisted by his son and Qpcottc. set to work manfully 
at his new vocation; and by dim of working twice n.s 
hard, and faring much worse than he did as n joifl-ney- 
man feriltintu^^ contrived to'keep the wolf, if ilbt far 
from the dodr, at least from entering in. Ilis son, Lc 
Bossu, was a chcotful, willing lad, with large, dark, 
inquisitive eyes, lit up fvith mucli clearer intclligeuco 
than frequently falls to the share of persons of his age 
and opportunities. The father and son jvero greatly 
rfitachal to each dlhcr; alid it ar.s chiefly the hojic of 
bequeathing Lcs Pres, free from the usurious gripe of 
llbstdfiches, to his boy, that ,encouraged the elder 
Delessert to persevere in his well-nigh hopeless hus¬ 
bandry. Two years thus passed, and matters were 
beginning to assume a less dreary asiwct, thanks chiefly 
to the notary’s not having made any demand in tlic 
interim for the interest of liis mortgage. 

‘ I have often wondered,’ said Lc Bossu one day, as 
ho and liis father w ere eating their dinner of soupe aiuc 
rhoii.i: and black bread, ‘ that Destouches has not called 
before, lie may now ns soon us ho pleases, thanks 
to our having sold tliat lot of damaged wheat at such a 
capit.nl price: corn must he getting up D’cmendously in 
; the market. However, you are ready for Destouches’ 
doni.ind of six hundred francs, which it is now.’ 

‘ Parbleu! quite ready; all ready coujitcd in those 
charming assignats; and that is the joke of it. 1 wish 
the old villain may call or send soon’-- 

A gentle tap at the door interruiJted the speaker. 
'J’lio son opened it, and the notary, accompauied by his 
familiar, I’ierre Nudaiul, quietly glided in. 

‘ 'I’nlk of the devil,’ growled Delessert audibly, ‘ and 
you are sure to get a whisk of his tail. Well, mes¬ 
sieurs,’ he added more loudly, ‘your business?’ 

‘ Money—interest now duo on the mortgage for 
three thousand francs,’ replied M. Destouches with 
much snavitj'. 

‘ Intcre.'-t for two year.s,’ continued the sourl.v-.sar- 
donic accents of Pierre Nadaud; ‘ six hundred francs 
precisely.’ 

‘Very good, you shall have the money directly.’ 
Delcsscrt ‘left the room; the notary took out and 
unclasped a note-book; and Pierre Nadaud ]>laeed a 
slip of papier timbr^ on the dinner-table, iweiiaratory 
to writing a receipt. 

‘ Here,’'said Delessert, re-entering with a roll of 
soiled paper in his hand, ‘ hero are your six hundred 
francs, well counted.’ 

The notary reclasped his note-book, and returned 
it to his pocket; Pierre Nadaud resumed possession of 
the receipt paper. 

‘^'ou a|9 not aware, then, friend Delessert,’ said 
the notary, ‘ that creditors are no longer compelled to 
receive assignats in payment ? ’ 

‘ How ? Wliat do you say ?’ 

‘PieiTc,’ continued M. Destouches, ‘read the extract 
from Le>iiu(lciin des Lors,,published last week.’ Pierre 
Hid so with a ringing emphasis, which would have 
tendered it intelligible to a child; and the unhapi>y 
debtor fj’lly comprehended that his paper-money was 
eomparntively worthless 1 It is needless to dwell upon 
the fury manifested by Delessert, the cool obduracy of 
the notary, - or. the cynical comments of the clerk. 
Enough to say, that M. Destouches departed without 
his money, after civilly intimating that l(^al pro¬ 
ceedings would be taken forthwith. The son strove 
to soothe his father’s passionate despair, but his words 
fell upon unheeding ears; and after several hours passed 
in alternate paroxysms of stormy rage and gloomy 
reverie, tho elder Delessert hastily left the house, 
taking the direction of Strasbourg. Le Bossu watched 
his fether’s retreating figure from tho door until it was 
lost in the clouds of blinding snow that was rapidly 
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falling,', and tRcn »udly resumed sonic indoor eiliploy- 
ment. It was late wVh he retir^ to bed, and his 
father had not then returned, '^e woirfd probably 
remain, tlie son tbou^it, at Strasbourg for the night. 

Tl|e chill, lead-coloured dawn was faintly struggling 
on tire horizon with the bla<;k,» gloomy nigltt, when 
Le ifossu rose. Ten nnnutes aftcnvSWs, his father 
strode hastily into tlio liousc, and tlircw Iniusclf, witli- 
out a word, upon a seat. His cyiS, the son observed, 
were hlood-sliot, either*witli*ragc or drink—perflaps 
both; and his entire aspect wild, liaggard, and fierce. 
Le Bossu silently presented liiui fit'll a nieasuro of 
viii ordinaire. It wa»<ngcrly swallowed, thoiign Delcs- 
sert’s hand shook so that ho could scarcely In^d tho 
pewter flagon to ins lips. * 

‘ Something lias happened,’ said Le Bossu presently. 

‘ Morldeu!—yes. Tliat is,’ added tho father, cheeking 

himself, ‘ something might liave happened, if- Wlio’s 

tliere ? ’ 

‘ Only the wind shaking the door. What might have 
liappcned?’ persisted the son. 

‘ I will tell yon, Antoine. I set off for Strasbourg 
yesterday, to see Destouches once again, and entreat 
him to accept tlie assignats in y.art-payment at least. 
He was not at home. Marguc'rit<?, the old servant, 
said ho was gone to the cathedral, not long since 
reoiieued. Well, 1 found tlie usurer just coming out of* 
the gi'cat Ivcstern entrance, lieathcn as lie is, looking 
ns pious as a pilgrim. I accosted him, told my ciTaiid, 
begged, jirayed, stormed! It was t# no jmiposc, 
cxcejit to attract the notice and comments of tlu^ 
passer 8 -l) 3 % Destouches went liis way, and I, uitli 
fury in my heart, betook myself to a wine-shop—Le 
Brim’s, ile would not even change mi a.ssiguiit to 
take for what I drank, which was not a little; ami I 
therefore owe liim for it. 'When the geiidarines 
cleared the house at lust, 1 wois nearly crazed with 
rage and drink. I must Iji^vo been so, or I sliould 
never liave gone to the Hue Bceliard, forccMl mj’self 
once more into tlie notary’s presence, and—and’- 

• And wliat ? ’ quivered tlie young man, as liis fatlior 
abruptly stopped, startled as before into silence by a 
sudden rattling of tlie crazy door. ‘And what ? ’ 

‘ And abused liim for a flinty-hearted scoundrel, as 
lie is. He ordered me away, and llireatencB to call tlie 
guard. I was flinging out of the house, wlien Mar¬ 
guerite twitclicd nio by tlie sleeve, and I stepped aside 
info the kitchen. “You must not think,” she said, 
“ of going lionie on sucli a iiiglit as this.” It was 
snowing furiously, and blowing a hurricane at tlie 
tiiiu'. “ J’hcre is a straw pallet,” Marguerite added, 
‘•wlierc you can sleep, and ■nobody llio wiser.” 1 
yielded, 'riic good woman wanned some sanp, aud the 
storm not abating, I lay doivp to rest—to rest, do I 
say y ’ slioutod Delcsscrt, jumping madly lo,|iis feci) and 
pacing furiously to and fro—‘ the rest of devils! My 
blood was in a flamo; aud rago, hate, despair, blew the 
consuming fire by turns. I tliouglit how I had been 
plundered by tlie racrconary rufllan sleeping securely, 
as he tliought. within adozcnyards of thj iiiein lio liud 
ruined—sleeping securely just beyond the room con¬ 
taining tho sendtairo in wliich the inortgagc-deeil bf 
wliieli I had been swindled was deposited’—t- 

‘ Oil, fatlier! ’ gasped tlie son. 

‘ Be silent, boy, aud you shall know all! It may be 
that I dreamed all tlds, for I think the creaking of a 
door, and a stealthy step on the stair, awoke me; but 
jierliaps tliat, too, was part of the dream. However, I 
was at last wide awake, and I got up and looked out 
on the cold niglit. The 'storm had passed, and the 
moon had teraporariljr broken through the heavy 
clouds by wliich she was encompassed. Marguerite 
had swd I might let myaelf out, and I resolved to 
depart at once. I was doing so, when, looking round, 
I poreeived that the notary’s offlee-doOT was ajar. 
Instantly a demon whispered, that although the law was 


restored, it was still blind and deaf as ever—could not 
SCO or hear in that dark silence—and that T might 
easily bafflo the cheating usurer after all. S,^iftly and 
softly, 1 darted towards tlie lialf-opcncd door—entered. 
Tho notary’s seere'laire, Antoine, was wide open!" I 
hunted witli siiaking^iands fur th? deed, but could toot 
find it. 'riiore was money M tlicj*(lrawers, and I—I 
tliink I sliould have tJkcn some—did perhaps, I hardly 
knp'vJiow—wlien I lieard, or tliouglit 1 diil, a rustlisg 
sound not far off I gazed wildly round, and plainlw 
Saw ill tlio notary’s Wdrooin—tlic door of wliicli, 1 liad 
not before observed, was partly open—the shadow of a. 
man's figure cleiu'ly traced by the faint moonlight on^ 
tlie floor. I ran out (>{ tlie mid out of the iiouse, 
witli flic speed of a nnulnuiYi, and liei'e—jicro I am! ’ 
This said,* lie threw liiiiiself uito a seat, aud covered his 
faosiSti^itii ins liands. * , 

‘Tiial is a cliiuk of money,’ said Le Bossu, wlio had 
listened in duiim dismay to liis fatlier’s concluding 
narrative. ‘You li.ad none, you said, when at tlie 
wine-sliop.’ 

‘Money! Ah, it may be as I said- Thunder 

Sif lieaven I ’ cried Uie wreteked nuiii, again fiercely 
springing to ids feet, ‘ 1 am lost! ’ 

‘ I fear so,’ replied a coimiiissaiiif dc police, who had 
suddenly entered, aecomiiaiiied liysSevcrul gendarmes— 

‘ if it he true, as we suspect, that you aro tlie assassin 
of tlic notary Mcsloilclics.’ • • 

Tlic assassin of tlic notary Destouclics ! Le Bossu 
heard Imt these words, and wlieii ITe rccov^d ton- 
sciousiiess, lie fniiiid liiiiiaelf nloiic, save for the pre¬ 
sence of a neigliboiir, wlio liad been sunimoiiod to I’js 
assistance. • 

The jnori-.i vfi hid stated, in addition to niiicli of wliat 
lias been already related, tliat tlie notary liad been found, 
dciul in ids bed, at a very ciu-l^' hour of the luorniiig, by 
ids clerk I’iori'e Nadaiid, wlio slejit in tlio house. The 
uiifurtmiato man liad been stifled, t>y a pillow it waj 
tliought. His serreliiirc liad been pluiiderod of a very 
large sum, amongst wkicli were Dutch gold ducats— 
purchased by l^esto^clics oid^’ tlio day before—of tlie 
value of more tliaii COOO frAies. Delesscrt’s mortgage- 
deed had also lysiippeared, nliliougli other piyiurs of a 
similar chaiiietei had been left. tii-K crowns had licen 
found on Dclesserl's x’ersoii, one of whi»-!;f. 5 yjjs clipped 
in a pi'culiar inamier, and was sworn to 6y all dgicier 
as tliat offered Idiii l>y the notary the day iircvious to 
the murder, ami refused liy Idni. No otlicr portion of 
the stolen projicrly could be found, althitugh the police 
exerted tlieniselvcs to the utmost for that purjioso. 

'I’liere •Was, however, quite sufliciciit evidvmco to 
convict Dclessert of the crime, notwithstanding* his 
persistent asseverations of innocence. His kn&wn 
liatred of Dcstouclies, the threats lio had uttcr^ con- 
cig'uiiig him, his conduct in front of the canicdral. 
Marguerite’s evidence, anuVlic finding tim crown, in 
ills iiocket, left po ddlfct of his guilt, and he was con¬ 
demned to suffer dealli by tlie guillotine. Ile appealed 
of wuirse, but iliat, overybodji felt, could only prolong 
lii.y life for a short time, not save 

Tlicre.was one person, tlic convict’s son, wlio did not 
for a moment bcliove that ins father was thj assaasiin 
of Destouclica. He was satisfied in liis own mind, ^at 
tlie real criminal was he wliosc step Delessert had 
dreamed lic^licard upon the stair, wlio^iwl opened the 
olficc-iJoor, and wliose shadow fell across the bedroom 
floor; and his eager, unresting thoughts wore bent 
upon bringing tliis conviction homo to others. After 
nwliilo, though as yol dim and uncertain, broke 
in uiion hi»iilial task. 

About ten days after the conviction of Dclessert, 
Pierre Nadaud called upon M. Huguet, the procureur- 
g^ndral of Strasbourg. He had a serious complaint to 
make of Beiessert, fih. Tlio yoimt uian, chiefly, ho 
supposed, because he had given _CTi^uce against his 
father, appeared to be nouri|^ng a monomaniacal; 
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hat«id i^oinst him, Pierre Nadaud. ‘ Wherever 1 go,’ 
said the irritated comphuniuit, f at whatever hour, early 
la the tnolniog and late at Aght, he dogs tny steps. I 
can in np manner escape him, and I verily believe those 


you may be assured.’ He was unheard: the dctectc-l 
culprit had fainted^ V 

There is^Iittle t#add. Nadaud perished by the 
guillotine, and Delesserfc was, after a time,-liberated. 
Whether or not he thought his ilhgottcn pronerty 
had brought a curse With it, I cannot say; buf, St all 
events, he ab|i»<5oned it to IhS notary’s heirs, anh set 
off with I« Bossu for Pari^i, whore, I believe*, the sign of 
' Dolesaert et Fils, FA’blMtiers,' still flourishes over the 


respectfhlly submi* be retrained—placed in a maiaon 
,dt santi, for his intellects are certainly unsettled; or 
otherwise preventeiifrom accomplishing the miseWef I 
<mii sure h«^ contemplates.’ ' 

' M. Hiiguet listened attentively' to this statement, 
reflected for, a few moments, said inquiry should bo 
.made in the matter, and civilly dismissed tlie com¬ 
plainant. *,» » • 

In the cvQffiing of tlie same day, Le Bossu wa^s brought 
before M. Huguot. He ropUod, to that gentleman’s 
qncstioaing by ■the avowal, that ho believed NadaiAl had 
murdered M. Destouches. ‘ I believo^also,’ added the 
young man, ‘ that I have at last hit upon a clue that 
will lead to his conviction.’ 

‘ Indeed f Perhaps you will impart it to me?’ 

‘ Willingly. Tlie property in gold and precious gems 
carried off has notoyot b«in traced. I have discovered* 
its hiding-place.’ 

‘ Say you so? That is extremely fortumato.’ 

‘ You know, sir, 'that beyond the Kue des Vignes 
there are three houses standing alone, wliich were 
gutted liy fire some \ime since,* and*'are now only 
temporarily hoarded up. 'Fhat street is entirely out of 
NrfEiaud’w way, and yet he passes and rcpasscs there 
five or six times a day. Wlien ho did not know that I 
■was watching him, he used to gaze curiously at those 
houses, as if to notice if they wore being disturbed for 
any {lurpose. Lately, if he susiicc-ts 1 am at hand, he 
keeps his fhee determinedly mem/ from thorn, but still 
seems to have an unconquerable hankering after the 
spot. This very morning, there was a cry raised close 
4o the ruins, that aschild had been run over by a cart. 
Nadaud was passing: he knew I was close by, and 
violently checking himself, as I«ould see, kept his eyes 
fixedly averted from the place, whfch 1 have no longer 
any doubt contains the sioltn treasure.’ 

‘ You are a shrewd lad,’ said M. ljuguct, after a 
thoughtful p^use. ‘ An examination siiall at all events 
take You, in the meantime, remain 

hero unSer iurveillanoc.’ 

Between eleven and twelve o’clix:k,Lc Bossuwas again 
brought into M. Huguet’s presence. The commissary 
who arrested Ms father was also there. * You have made 
a surprising guess, if it Je a guess,’ said the procureur. 

‘ The missing property has been found under a hearth¬ 
stone of the centre house.’ Le Bossu raised his hands, 
and uttered a cry of delight. ‘ One moment,’ continued 
M. Hpguet. ‘ How do we know this is not a trick 
concocted by yon and your father to mislead justice# ’ 

‘ I have thought of tha^ repl^ Le Bossu calmly. 

' Let it be given out that I am lifidcr restraint, incom¬ 
pliance with Nadaud’s request; then have some scaffold¬ 
ing placed to-morrow agaiist the houses,tiis if preparatory 
to their being pullc# down, and you will see the result, 
if a quiet watch is kept during the night.’ ffiie pro- 
cureur and commissary exchanged glances, and Le 
Bossu was removed from the room. • 

It was verging upon three o'clock in thomoming, when 
the watchers heard some one very quietly remove a 
portion of the beck-boarding of the centre'house. 
Presently, a closely-muffled figure, with a dark-lantern 
and a bag in his hahd, crept through tlie opening, and 
made direct for the hearth-stone; lifted* i^urned on 
his light slowly, gathered up the treasmo, drammed it 
, iflto his bag) i^d murmured with an exulting Cbuakle 
as he reclos^ the Ipntern and stood upright: ‘ Safe— 
safe, at lastl ’ At the instant, the light of h^f a dozen 
lanterns ^hed 4 *j)pfn the miserable wreto^revealing 
the stem faces ^ as tOhBy gendarmes. * Quite safe, 
-..kL ^Pto gre Nadpudl* #choedl tiSeir leader. *Of*that 




• PHilLOSOPHY O.F T^p! SHEARS. 

The vestiarian profession has always been ill-treated 
bjf thi world. Men have oweft, much, and in more 
senses tlian one, to their tailors, and have boon accus¬ 
tomed to pay their debt in sneers and railleries—often 
in nothing else. The stage character of the tailor is 
stereotyped from generation to generation; his goose 
is a perennial pun; and his habitual melancholy is 
derived to this day from the flatulent diet on wliieh 
he will persist in living—cabbage. Ho is effeminate, 
cowardly, dishonest—a mere fraction of a man both in 
soul and body. Ho ,is represented by tlio thinnest 
fellow in the company; his starved person and fright¬ 
ened look are the unfailing signals for. a laugh; and 
s?ie is never spoken to but in a gibe at his trade: 

% 

‘ Thou Most, thou thread, 

Thou thimlde, 

• Thou yard, tilleo-qiiartors, half-yard, qnarior, nail; 

Away thou r.ag, thou quantity, tiinu romnaiit; 

Or 1 shall so liemeto thee with tliy y.ard. 

As thou shait tiiiuk on prating wliUo thou liv'st 1 ’ 

All this is not a very favourable specimen of the ivny 
in which tlie stage holds the mirror up to nature. We 
may suppose that a certain cliaracter of effeminacy 
attached to a tailor in olden time when ho was 
the fashioner for women as well us men; but now that 
ho has no professional do.alings with the fair sex but 
when they assume masculine ‘habits,’ it is unreasonaMo 
to continue the stigma. In like manner, wlicn the 
cloth belonged to the customer, it was allowable enough 
to suspect him of a little amiable weakness for cabbage; 
but now tffat he is himself the clothier, the joke i.s 
pointless and absurd, 'railors. however, can atrord to 
laugh, as well as other peopl^ at their conventional 
double—or rather ninth, for at least in otir own day 
thoy have ftrought very hard to elevate their calling 
into a science. The period of lace and frippery of all 
kinds has passed away, and this is the era of simple 
form, in wliicli sartorial genius has only cloth to -work 
upon as sevtrely plain as the statuary’s marble. It is 
true, we ourselves do not understand the ‘ anatomical 
prinfr'ides’ #n which the more philosophical of tho craft 
proceed, nor does our scholarship carry us quite tlie 
length of their Greek (?) terminology; but we acknow¬ 
ledge the result in their workmanship, although we 
cannot trace the steps by which it is brought about. 

Very different is tho plap npw from What it -was in 
tfio days of Shemus nan Snachad, James of the Needle, 
hereditary ta^or to Vich Ian Vohr, when men were 
measuredr as classes rather than as individuals, ainl 
when a cutter had only to glance at tho customer to 
ascertain to wiiich category he boloi:q?ed. 

‘ You know the measure of a well-made man ? Two 
douhletnails to the'small of the leg ’- 

' Eleven from haunch to heel, seven round the waist, 
I give your honoqr leave to hang Shemus, if there’s a 
pair of shears in the Highladds that has a bauldcr sneck 
titan her ain at the oamadh an truais (shape of Ihe trews).’ 
And so the thing was done, without tape or figures, 
without a word of Greek or anatomy 1 However, tlie 
anatomical 'tailors ■we shall not meddle with for the 
preaen^ beoause we do not understand their science; 
n(» wiw the Greek tailors, because we fear to take tlie 
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liberty; nor with the Hebrew tailors, because we jfre 
only a Gentile ouraelveK?* Our object is to draw atten* 
tion to the doings of an individual who interferes with 
no seiencc. but his own, and ^who x>atroniaes exclusively 
his motlier-tongue, which is not Hebrew, but brood 
Scotch]. • 

TMs individwd is Hfi* Macdonald, i^i^ar neighbour 
of ours, who, about eighteen years ago, listened with 
curiosity, but not with dread, to tAe clamorous preten¬ 
sions of the craft to which he^iclonged. At that Sme, 
every man had a ‘new principle’ of his own for the 
snock of tb<j shears, some theoretical rtode of cutting, 
wiiich was to make^tlie edat fit like the sk%. Onr 
neighbour, wlio had a practical and mechanical, rather 
than a speculative he^ resolved not to be belfindVn 
the race of competition, but to proceed in a diflfcrent 
way. ‘It is all very well,’ thought ho, ‘to talk of 
principles and theories; but with the requisite appa¬ 
ratus, the human figure may bo measured as accurately 
as a block of stoneand accordingly ho set to work, 
not to invent a theory, but to canstruct a machine. 
This machine, though exhibited some time ago in the 
School of Arts, and received with great favour, wo 
happened not to hear of till a fey days ago; but a visit 
to our neighbour puts it now in our power to report 
that bis apiigratus does much more, ns we shall 
presently exi»lain, than measure a customer. « 

'J'bc nuftdiinc consists of three perpendicular pieces 
of wood, the centre oue between six and seven feet 
high, with a plinth for the incasurce to '.livid iipoiTlie 
wood is marked from top to bottom with inches nn(> 
parts of an inch, and is furnished wdth slide.s, fitting 
closclj', but movable at the pleasure of the operator. 
When the customer places himself upon this machine, 
slandiug fit his full height, he has much the appcariiiice 
of a mail suflering the punishment of crucifixion, only 
his arms, insteiul of being extended, liaiig motionless 
by Ills sides, with the fingers pointed. A slide is now 
run up between the victim’s legs, to give the measure¬ 
ment of what is teclmicnlly called the fork ; wliile 
others mark in like ni.omier upon the inch scale, the 
po-'.ition of the knees, hips, tips of the fingers, slioulder, 
neck, head, iS-c. When the operator is satisfied that ho 
has thus obtained the accurate admeasurement of the 
figure, in its natural position when standing erect, the 
gentleman steps from the machine, and turning romid, 
sees an exact diagram, in wood, of his own proportions. 

This instrument, it will bo seen, is very well adapted 
for the object for which it was intended; Uit it would, 
nevertheless, have escaped onr inspection but for tlie 
other purposes of observation to wliicli it has been 
.a]tplie(l by the ingenious inventor. Ho lias measured in 
all about 6000 adults, registering in a book tlie measure¬ 
ment of each, with the names Written by tliemsolvc.s. 
Among the autographs, we find that Sir David 
Wilkie in the neighbourhood of the names of half a 
dozen American Indians. Here would be a new branch 
of inquiry for those who are addicted to the study of 
character through the handwriting. With such abun¬ 
dant materials before them, tliey would •doubtless 
he able to determine flte tieight and gelieral propor¬ 
tions of their unseen correspondents. In the article of 
height, many men correspond to the mfliut^t portion 
of an inch; but in the other proportions of flie figure, 
it would seem that no two human beings are alike. 
So great is the disparity in persons of the same height, 
that the trunk of an individual of five feet auA a halt; 
is occasionally found to be as long as tliafc ot a man 
of six feet. Li fact, Mr Macdonald, in an early period 
of his measurements, was so confounded by the dif¬ 
ference in the proportions, that he at once came to the 
conclnsioii, that our population*is made up of mixed 
tribes of mankind. 

In the midst of all this diversity, the question was. 
What were the proper j^portions ? or, in other words, 
What proportions constituted a handsome figure? and 


here our vestiarian philosopher was for a long time at 
a loss. At length, however, he took SOdmeastfrements, 
without selection, including the length of the trunk, of 
the head and neck, and of the fork, and adding them 
all together, struck the average: from which it resulted, 
that tlie average head and nec4 gives lOJ inches; 
trunk, 2S inches; ^nd forlq 33 inches; making the 
whole figure, from the? crown of the head to the sole of 
the 5 feet inches. The wo|d we have italicigpd 
is the drawback: a tailor measures with the shoes on; 
and Mr Macdonald ^an only approximate fo the truth 
when he deducts half an inch for the sole, and declare.*! 
the average hcigl^^ of our population to be five feet seven 


truill and 31J for fijrkfwliat should another .give, of 
G feet,-..or any other height? The approximation of 
a man’s actmal" measurement to this rule of tlirec 
doteriiiines his pretensions in the way of symmetry; 
and the inventor of the shillbokth has found it so far to 
.answer, tb.at a figure coming iic.ar the rule invariably 
jilcases the eye, and gives tliorfissuranco of a handsome 
man. Independently of thi.s advantage, a man t)f such 
proportions Ims great strength, and is able to withstand 
the fatigue of violent exercise for,a longer period than 
one less symmetrically formed. 

'I ho term ‘ adult,’.•however, iiaod by Mr Macdonald 
to designate those be measured, is not satisfactory—it 
does not inform us that the persoifs measured had 
re.acbed their full development; for men continue to 
grow, as bus been slieivu by M. Quetclet, even aftjr 
twenty-five. The height given, notwitbstaiidiiig—^fiv<» 
feet seven indies— in all iirobability approximates pretty 
closely to the true average; and the very difierent result 
shewn in Professor Porbes’s me.asuremenls in the 
University must be set pretty nearly out of the ques¬ 
tion. The number of Scotsmen vueasured by tliij 
professor was .623 in all; but these were of eleven 
different ages, from fifd?cn to twenty-five, all averaged 
separately; and supposing the number of each .ago to 
have been alike, lliis wouliJ give less than fifty of the 
age of twonty-five—the average height of wliom was 
Cll'3 incli.''3. fiiit independently of the smallness of 
the number, the professor’s customers Wjjo volunteers, 
and it is not to bo supposed that undcr-Brati^^persons 
would put themselves forw.ird on such an occasion. It 
may be added, that even the height of the boot-hods (if 
young collegians of twenty-fivo would^end to falsity 
the average. 

Men d» not only differ in their proportions from 
other men, but from themselves. The arms and iegs 
may be paired, but they are not matched, and in e'^ry 
respect one side of the body is different from the other: 
tljf eyes are not sot straight across the face, fieitlier 
is the mouth; tho nose is^indined to ong side; the 
ears are of differeti% sizes, and one is nearer tho 
crou^ of tho hct.d than the other; tliere are not two 
flngcjs, nor tiig) nails on tl^ fingers, alike, and tho 
SBuio disagreement runs through th(3 whole figure. 
This, however, is so common an observation, that we 
should not have thougbgit necessary to mention it, but 
for the bearing the facts given by our statist nave upon 
the common theory by which tho irregularity is sought 
to be occouigod for. Hiis declares, that^so is tho cause 
of tho greater growth of ono limb, &c.! that the right 
hand, for instance, is larger than tho left, because it is 
in more active sewioe. It appe»8, however, that 
although Jie left limbs ore in general smaller, this is 
not, as it Juj* usually supposed, invariably tho case; 
while the ears and eyos,\Miiit are used indiscriminately, 
present the same rehttlvo difiference of size. Wo do* 
not, therefiae, make our' own proportions in this 
respect: we come into the World with them, and our 
oooupations tamAj exaggerate a WRhral defect. An 
idle, man will have one arm an moh longer than 
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thcs other; wliilc a voman, who has been accustomed 
in early «ycars i(to carry a (thild, exhibits a difference 
amounting sometimes to an Inch and a liolf. 

\Vlicn tSiose facts wore nrst mentioned to na, wo 
looked with some cririosity at the machine from which 
we had just steppedIMlt; and there wc found an illus¬ 
tration of them notehighl^ flattcrifig to our self-esteem. 
Knees, hips, shoulders, cars, nli were so ill assorted, 
that it aeemed as if Nature had been actually ^jjing 
hoV ’prentice hand upon our peculiar self. It was in 
fain to bethink ourselves of the pjjysical eccentricities 
of the distinguished men of other times: 

‘ Amnion's great son one shoulder hisd too high ; 

Snell Ovid’s nose, anh,^%ir, yonhavo an eye!'— 

we might have gone through the whole inventory of 
the figure, and concluded the Quotation: « ^ * 

‘ Go on, obliging creatures, in.akc me see 
All that disgraced my betters mot iiFino. 

Say, for my comfort, languishing hi hod. 

Just so Immortal M:u'o held his head; 

- And when I die, lie sure you let me know— 

Groat Homer died three thousand jears ago I’ 

Wliat wo had seep, however, was only tlic length of 
tlie figure; but wc were informed by our philosophic 
tailor, that the liiiifis, &c., are likewise irregularly 
placed as* regards lireadtli. The trunk of the body 
is of various shapes, ivliich he distiii*;uishos as the 
oval, the circular, and the fiat. 'J'lie first has tlie 
arifts placed in Hio middle; in the second, they are 
more towards the back, and relatively long; and in 
tlm third, more towards the front, and relatively short. 
Ine length of the forearm should he the length of the 
lower part of the log, and if either longer or shorter, 
the diftcrenco appears in the w'alk. If shorter, tlie 
walk is a kind of waddle, the elbows inclining outwards; 
if longer, it is distinguished by a swinging motion, as 
if the person curjjed weights in his hands. If the 
Circumference of tlie body, measured with an inch- 
tape just below the shoulders, he smaller than the 
eircumforonee of the hips, tlie person will rock in 
walking, and plant his feci lieavny upon the ground. 
If greater, so tliat the chief weight is above the 
limbs, tli^ step will be liglit, as is fantiliarly soon in 
corpulent m<^ whose delicate mode of walking we 
witness #fWOTer-recurring surprise. If the shoulders 
slope downwards, with the spine bending inwards, the 
individual ‘ cannot throw a stone, or handle firearms 
with dextoritv,’ When inclined forwards, and well 
relieved from tiie body, he m.ay he a profleieiit in these 
exercises. A peculiarity in walking is givwi by the 
size* of the head and neck being out of proportion ; 
aniKau instance is mentioned of a man being discliargod 
from the army, on account of his conformation rendering 
it impossible for him to keep his head steady. 

AH these are curious an^suggestivo particulars. *ift 
is customa^ to refer awkwardnius of manner to bad 
habit, and' such diseases as consunifition cithdr to 
imprudence or licreditarj^taint; hut it pay he doubted 
whether taints are not'^iainly the result of original 
conformation. Hatft and imprudence may doubtless 
aggravate the evil, just as exer(j|[se may enlarge* a mem¬ 
ber of thS'hody; but it is nature which sows the seeds 
pf decay in her own productions. Phy'sically, the child 
IS a copy of tht parents, even to their p^liaritics of 
gait; and these peculiarities would seem to dcppnd on 
tlie correct or incorrect balance of the members of the 
bbdy. When the conformation is of a kind wliich 
interferes with the play of the lungs, the aipie trans¬ 
mission of course takes place, and consum'^tpn may bo 
the fatal iS^ritance. If the arrangement of the parts 
•were perfe^ it may be doubted—^for symmetry is the 
basis of hmitli as ‘well as beauty—^whether wo should 
ever hear of such a thing as ‘taint in tlio jilood'.' If 
this theory werd*t» gain ground, it would simplify 
mueh Idle practHe of medicine; for the disease would 
..A:^:! 


stind in Tisible and tangible presence before tlic eyes, 
and the employment of invcKttons, to counteract and 
finally confer th# tccentricitfes of nature, would bo 
governed by science, and Jhus relieved from the sus¬ 
picion of quackery, wliich at ;pre3ent inora or loss 
attaches to it. To pursue these speculations, liov^-vcr, 
would loiul u&^p far; and before concluding, we ‘must 
find room form few more of our practical philosopher’s 
oVservalions. t’ 

Atl good mechanics, if soenw, have large hands and 
thick and short fingers; wliich is pretty nearly the 
conclusion arrised at by D’Arpentigny ia^La C'/iiVoy- 
iif»ionie,%ilthough tlfC captaili adds„^hat tlie liands must 
be e» spatule —tliat is to say, witli tlie end of the fingers 
ei^irgtd in the form of a spatul^ Tlie liand is geiio- 
rully the same breadth as tiic foot: a fact recognised 
by tlic country people, who, when buying their siiocs 
at fairs—wliicli were tlie usual mart—might have been 
scon tlirusting in tlieir hand to try the breadth, when 
they had ascertained that the length was suitable. A 
sliort foot gives a-mincing walk, wliile a long one 
rcquirc.s tlic person to bring liis body .aplomb witli tlio 
foot before taking the step, wliich tlius rcscinhlcs ii 
stride. Good dancers luive tlie limbs short as coiiip.ared 
witli the body, vvhicli has tlius the necessary power 
over them ; but if too sliort, there is a deficiency of 
^lexterity in tlio man.ageineiit of the feet. 

In conclusion, it will be seen, wc tliink, tliat there is 
much to he learned even in the business of the shears. 
There is no trade whatever which will not afford 
iiiatorials for fhouglit to an intelligent man, and tlius 
enlarge the mind and elevate the eharoetcr. 


THE NIGHTINGALE: 

A MUSICAL (iUeSTIOV. 

Is the song of the nightingale mirlliful or melancholy ? 
is a question that has been diseussed so often, that 
anything new on tlic subject might he roiisidcred 
supi'rfluous, wore it not that the very fact of the dis¬ 
cussion is in itself a curiosity wortliy of attention. The 
note in dispute was heard witli equal distinctness l>y 
Homer and Wordsworth; and indeed tliere arc few 
poets of any age or country wlio have not, at one time 
or oilier in^lliolr lives, liad the testimony of tlieir own 
ears as to its cliaraeter. Wlioneo, tlion, tills dilfereiice 
of opinion 1 Listen to Tliomsou's unqualified assertion, 
given witli tile seriousness of an afiidavit: 

-j—‘ all abandoned to despair, she sings 

Her sorrows through the iiigiit, and on tlie buugii 
Sole sitting still at every dying fall 
'J’akos up again her laiiientalile strain 
Of winding wo; till'wide-around tlic woods 
Sigli fo licr song and with licr wiul resouiul.’ 

Tlten Homer in the GdysSey, through Pope’s par.aphrasc: 

'• Sad flulomel, in bovvery shades imsoen. 

To venial oii-s attunes her varied strains.’ 

Virgil, na rendered by Dryden: 

-' she supplies the night with mournful strains 

And melanclioly niusif filj^ the plains.’ 

Milton, too: 

-‘ Philomel will deign a song 

In kcr sweetest, saddest plight. 

Smoothing the rugged brow of night, 

While Cyntliia checks her dragon yoke 
Gently o'er the accustom’d oak: 

Sweet bird, that shuii’st the noise of folly— 

Most musical, most melancholy.’ 

And again in Comusi 

.— ‘the love-lorn nightingale 

Nightly to toce her sad song mounieth well.’ 

And SUakspeore make* his poor banished Valentine 
congratulate himself, that in the fbrest he cau 
——* to tlm nightingale’s compl^ulng note 
Tune his distresses and record his wo.’ 
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AVe niijilit pfo on mudt longer in this strain, 
mi) 4 lit give, likewise, mythologjpal cause assigned 
for the imputed inolnncholy, amtiadd thiA some, not 
content wjtli this, rtjpreseiit tlie bird as leaning its 
bre:ict against a thorn— 

> , 

» ‘ To aggravfitc tfic inward grieC 

■Which makes its music so forlt^n.’ 

Rut we would rather pause to adiAt candidiy, that t^o 
of the above witnesses^ niiglft Im challenged—'Wrgil 
and Tliomson; who indeed should be counted but as 
one, for the author of the !^casonit, in the lines quoted, 
has translated, thougli not Iso closdly as Drydfti, froSi 
tlie Ceoiylcs of the Iiatin poet. If j'ou will read the 
I)assagc—it matters not whether in Virjpl, Tfi-yifltn, 
or Tliomson—you wni perceive that it is a special 
occurrence that is spoken of: no statement whatever 
is made as to the character of the nightingale’s 
ordinary song. Tliomson, in tlie eonrse of his humane 
and touching protest against the barbarous art: ‘ tlirougli 
whicli birds arc 

- by tyrant man 

Tnhumnn c.aught, and in the narrow cage 
Jj'rom lilierty confined, andJ.)oun(ilcss air,’ 

represents the nightingale’s misery w*lien tliushereavcd. 
This portion of llie lines sliall stand entire; none, we 
are sure, tvould wish us furtlier to mangle the passage;« 

‘ Rut cliief, lot not tlic iiinhtingale lameig 
]|i‘r ruined oavo, too delieately framed 
- To brook tbe barsli eontineioei.. if fflio ca;”'. ^ 

Oft, when returning with her loaded bill, 

The n.stonislied motber finds a vacant nest. 

By the rude hands of unrelenting clowns 
Itobbod: to the ground tbe vain jirovisioii falls. 

Her iiiuions rutile, .nid low drtioping, .senreo 
<;.in liear the mourner to the jioplar shade; 

Where all abandoned to de.spair, she sings 
Her sofi'ows tlirougli tbo night.’ 

It will at once be SMui that this dost:rii)tion relates 
to an exceptional condition, and we have yet to seek 
what elmraetcr Virgil and 'riiomsoii would give to 
the ordinary song of this paradoxical nmsieiaii. For 
Die liuinan, we do not know that any iiassiigc exists in 
bis works which can help ns to a eoiii^usion; but 
’Diomsou’s testimony must undoul tedly be ranged on 
tbe contra side, as appears from the following lines in 
bis Ayitmcmimn : 

‘All, far unlike the nightingale ! she sings 
Thieeasing through tlie halniy nights of May— 

S-lie sings from love and joy.’ 

In the passage from his Spring, which we have given, 
we cannot but fancy that tbo poet endeavoured — if 
we may so say—to effect a Qonipromlse between toe 
opinion which, through the iniluence of clae^ieal p^dry, 
generally prevailed as to tbe character of the bird’s 
nnisie, and the opposing convictions wbieli Ins own 
senses liad forced upon liiiii. It was desirable to describe 
its strains according to the popular fancy, and tlierelore , 
he borrowed from Vin<i^sUjjji a description ofwlie bird’s 
sorrow as under the assumed circumstances did ilo 
violence to his own judgment. * 

Tliomson is not the only imot in whom tve^^fanc.v we 
detect some suclt attempt at compromise. It apiiears 
to us that Villega, the Anacreon of Spain, in the follow¬ 
ing little poem, wliich we give in Mr Wiffen’s trans¬ 
lation, adopted, with a similar object, this idc% of the 
niglitingalo robbed of her young. Tlie truthful and 
somewhat nihnite description in the song, however, 
represents the bird’s ordinary performance, and .but ill 
suits the circumstaneos under which it is supposed to be 
uttered. The failure on the pifrt of the poet may be 
ascribed to his secret conviction, that the nightingale’s 
was a cheerful melody; and lus labouring against that' 
conviction to tho necessity he felt himself under of 
following his classical masters. 



‘ 1 have seen a nightingale 
On _a sprig of tliyuic bewail, / 

Seeing the doar^iest that was ‘ 

Hers aluiie, borne off, alas! * 

By a labourer: I hoard. 

For this outrage, the pv/fir liird 

Say a tlioflsand mcsirnful things 

To tlie wiiHi, wliich on its w iiigs 

From lior to tlio guarding sky , ^ 

Boit hor mclaiiclioly cry— 

Bore Iier tender tears. She spaktf .* 

As if her fond heart would lireak. 

One while in a sad, swei't note, 

Gurgftd from her stjainiiig tliruat, • 

« She eiiforcial her fiteous talc, 

• Mournful prayer and jilaintivc wail; 

*it«» "b'leS'ity the shviU dispute. 

Quite o’er-wcaried, slio was mute; * 

Then».afrosh, for her dear brood. 

Her harnuiiiioiis .shrieks renewed; 

Now she winged it round and round. 

Now .she slviiimied along the gTouiid; 

Now from hough to bough in haste 
> The deliglited ri)bb#i‘ chased; 

And alighting in his path. 

Seemed to say, ’twixt giscf and wrath: 

“ (Jive m(‘ hack, fierce rdstic rude I . 

Giie me back my pretty brood!” 

Alii T saW the rusticVitill • 

Answer: ‘‘'I'liat I never wilU'” 

Independently of the untnithfulncss of »whiefi a 
naturalist would eoinphiin in tliis description—for no 
birds under sueli eireunistances of distress sing, bitt 
merely reix'at each its own jiecnliar piercing cry, never 
at niiy^ other lime hoard, and which cannot Ix' mistaken 
- there is a paljiable effirt of ingenuity diseoverablu in 
tho rei>resonlatioii, vv hioli scorns to tell us tliat the writer 
was inukitig up a .storj', rather than uttering his own 
belief. It may even be doubled wflether Virgil Idin* 
self, wbo seems first to bavc invented this fancy, and 
beliind whose broad nfliiitlo later poets have sheltered 
themselves, iii.ay notaliavc ftdt an inclination to depart 
from the Greek opinion iJf I’liilomel’s ditty. Wliy 
otlicnviso did •be not simply and at once—ns bis 
masters llomer and Tlieocritus hiul d^nc before him 
--describe lier notes as mournful, insteul .‘f^ioisling 
.about fill' some cause tliat might excuse him for giving 
them that clniraetor? But liowever tins may lie, wo 
cannot conceal from ourselves, that some stubborn 
passages still remain in tin- ]>oets, prflelaiming that 
tlicrc arc men, and those niiiong tlio greatest and most 
tasteful, ?o wliosc fancy tlijj^voicc of tlij niglitingalo 
lias .sounded full of wo. ^ 

Homer must be counted of tliis number—unless wo 
tliiiik with Fox, in the preface to his Uhtory Lord 
lAlland, that it is only as to her wakefulness Fenclopo 
is compared to the mglit Shiging-bird; a*! so must 
Miltan (for altkougliXloluridge hag satisfactorily dealt 
with tho’passage in II Pensrroso, the line of the Latiyi’s 
song*iii Cumus femaitis still) ;%md Shakspeare himself, 
who could scarcely lie influenced, m Milton might very 
possihly^ie, liy tho opinions of tlie Grecian poets. 

It is a strange confc'st we aro’ here cotisidering. 
Whicli of usVould for a monfent doubt our ability to 
decide in a dispute as to tlie livelinesf or sadness of 
any given ^lelody?—yet here wc see the greatest 
poets, tlio favoured cliildrcn of nature, utterly at vari¬ 
ance on a point concerning which we ifliould have 
expected ^find even the most ordinary minds aide to 
decide. ^ • 

The quellion becomes more involved from the fact, 
that some writers take h^th sides; fur instance, • 
Chiobrera in the ni^tingale 

i^llnwearied stfll reiterates her lays. 

Jocund or sad, delightful earj' 

andJIartl^ Cfderidg^ in the fijflowing beautifhl song. 
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■whidi we tranpcribc the more readily because it has 
not long' been Tjubiished, and may be new to many 
of our rea^iors: ' ' 

* ’Tls sweet to hear the meny lark, 

’That bid's a hj^the good-morrow; 

But sweeter to hark fai the twnkling dork, 

To the soouiing sing of sorrow. 

Oh, nightingale 1 what doth*she ail? 

•' * Arid is she Jjd orjoffyf _ 

» For pe’er on earth was sound of mirth 
” So Bko to melancholy. «- 

' The merry lark he soars on high, 

• No worldly thorurlit o’ertakes Ifiin; 

ITo sings aloud to thcrelear l-Iue sky, * ^ 

And tho daylight that awakes him. , 

As sweet a lay, as loud, as gi^, • 

• The nightingale is trillftig; • 

■With feeling bliss, no leas than hi^ 

Her little heart is thrilling. 

Yet ever and"anon a sigh 

Peers through her lavisli mirth; 

For tlio lark’s hold song is of tlio sky. 

And hers is of this earth. < 

By night and day she tunes licr lay. 

To drive away all sorrow; 

For bliss, alas f* to-night may pass, 

And wo may come to-morrow.’ 

"Wo must now cite orfe or two ot the^any passages 
wliich represent tjie nightingale’s as an ahsolutely cliecr- 
ful song.* Wo fear we cannot insist so much as Fox 
is disposed to do, on the evidence of Chaucer, who 
continually styles tho nightingale’s a merry note, 
Itccause it is evident that in his day tlie word had 
a Bomowhat different meaning from tliat which it at 
present conveys. For example, tlio poet calls the organ 
‘ merry.’ Nor dare w'e lay stress upon the instance which 
Cary cites—in a note to liis thirgotoru —of a ‘ neglected 
poet,’ Vallans, wh# in his Tnk of Tico Swannes ranks 
tho ‘ merrio nightingale among the cheerful birds,’ 
because we do not know wheWier, even at tho time 
when Vallans wrote — tho book was published, it 
seems, in 1590—‘merrio’ rfad como to bear its present 
signification. r 

Wc shall, however, find a witness among the writers 
of iiiw in Gawaiti Douglas, who died llisliop of 

Dunkeldin 162!!. Ho, in a prologue to one of iiis 
Jlineids, applies not only tlio word ‘merry’ to our bird, 
but onc^pf less questionable signification—‘mirthful.’ 
If we come ddwn to more modem times, wc shall find 
■Wordsworth, who seems above all otlicrs, except 
Burns, to h^ve had a cal^olic ear for the wHble multi- 
tu& of natural sounds, not only refusing the character 
of Melancholy to the nightingale’s song, but placing it 
bclow«.tho stock-dove’s, because it is deficient in the 
pensiveness and seriousness which mark the note of tlie 
latter. * 

However, of all testimonies wmeh can bo brougjit on 
this side of the question, the strongest is that- of Cole¬ 
ridge. No other has s^ accurately disscribed ths song 
itself; moreover, hsuilonehas enten^ the lists avowedly 
as an antagonist, and confessing in so many.words to 
tile existence of an opinion opposite to his own. 

‘ And hark! the nightingale begins its sing, 

“Most musical, most melanchdy" bird. 

A melancholy bird? oh, idle thought!* ^ ^ 

In nature there is notliing melancholy. 

But some night-wanderingman, whose heart was pierced 
■With the resembianoe of a grievous wrons. 

Or, slow distemper, nr neglected love, < ^ 
Fifi^Aainsd these notes a melancholy strliin: 
And-fo^tM and maidens nmst poetical, *. 


“ * Nott SjTcWCT*^ — ‘The passage \a Milton poBsqwes an 
exeellsnpa'w inpartBf to that Of mere desorlpttan. t- It is spoken 
In the of {HnSManoholy Man, and has, therefore a dra- 

-ihaUa mprietr. Wte authoc matos thk remuk, to rescuehimself 
ift f i i ato charge ofhavlngfiUnded withlevltrtoallneof MUton’s.’ 


■Who lose the deepening twilight of the ■spiing 
In bait-rooms a^d hot theaimis, they still, 

Full of iheek sympathy, must heave their sighs 
' O’er Philomela’s pity-pleading strains. 

My fi'iend, and thou, our sister^ we have learnt 
A different love t may not thus profane 4- 
Nature’s siMwt voice?, always full of Jove *. 

And joyatCe I ’Tis the merry nightingale 
That crowds and taurries and precipitates 
iWiUi fast-thick warblf his d^icions notes. 

As he were feai’fiil that an April night 
■\Vould bo tqp sliort for liirn to utter forth 
t> Ilisjovc-cliant and disburden ids, full soul 
Of ^1 its music 1 ’ 

JSitths now remains to be said. Wo have laid before 
the reader specimens of the two’contending opinions, 
as well as of that which is set up as a golden mean 
between them; end he has but to put dbwn our pages, 
and to walk forth—provided he docs not live too for 
north, or in some smoke-poisoned tawi—to judge for 
himself us to the true cliaroctcr of tho strains. Kinall 
risk, wo think, would there be in pronouncing on 
wliich side his verdict would be given! AVoH do vre 
remember Iho night when we first lieard tliis sweet 
bird: how wo iistoiicd and refused to believe—^for wc 
were young, and oiir idea liad of course licon that Ids 
jSong was a melnnelioly one—tliat those niadly hilarious 
sounds could come from the mournful n^hting.ale. 
Wordsworth .attempts thus to account for the delusion 
under which f^u older jioets laboured on this subject: 

“ ‘ Fancy, who leads the pastimes of the glad. 

Full oft is pleased a wayward dart to tJnw, 

Sending sad shadows after tldngs not s.ad. 

Peopling tho hamless field-s with siglis of wo. 
Bcneatli her sway, a simple forest cry 
Becomes an echo of man'.s misery. 

AVhat'wonder? at her bidding ancient lays 
Steeped in dire grief the voice of Pldlomei, 

And that blithe messenger of summer (Lays, 

The swallow, twittered,, sulijoct to like spell.’ 

It is curious tliat the people who first fixed the stiania 
of melancholy upon our bird—tlie Greeks, or at least 1 he 
Athenians, and it is of them -wo speak—wore perliaps 
the very gayest people that ever danced upon the 
earth—iihsifiuto Frenchmen. The very spriglitliness 
of their temper, however, by the universally jire- 
vailing haw of contrast, may have induced in tliem 
a fondness for sad and doleful legends; and we 
confess, fof our own part, that while we from our 
hearts admire the poetical bcatity and elegance of their 
various fables, we do not a little disrelish the constant 
vein of melancholy which pervades them all. Not 
tho least sad of their fictions is that which relates to 
the nightingale; a story that lias found its way—and 
event, more ^iversally the opinion of tho bird’s music 
which it implied—amongst all the nations whom Greece 
has instructed and civilised. 

But we have yet another reply to the question, 
‘ 'Why do most people call the nightingale’s a melan¬ 
choly soilfe?’ It is heard '{ly ]]ight, ‘whilst our spirits 
&e attentive,’ and the solemn gloom of tho hour 
ibflucnccs the judgment of tho ear; for another false 
iinprcssicBa, wnich like tho monster Error of Spenser, 
has bred a thonsansl young ones_ ns ill-favoured as 
herself, ascribes melancholy to night. There is no 
good reason why we should think thus of tho night, 
still lees that the impression should influence our judg¬ 
ment in other matters; and we owe no small thanks 
to those who have sfladoavoured to reclaim to their 
proper uses theco misdirected associations, and to 
tea^, that 

* In nature there is noUiing melancholy;' 
but os the con^uiy, 

'Healing her wandering and distempered child, 

She pours around her softest influences, 
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II«r Huimy huca, feii' forma, and breathing sweets, 

}lor mt lodioa of woq^, and wind^ and waters, 

Till hi! relent, and can no mor^endnre * 

To bu a janing a^d a dl^ponant thing 
Amid the general dance and harmony; 
nut, bursting into tears, winslsack his way, 

His angry spirit hoalW and harmoniBi^ 

By the benignant touch of love and beauty.’ 

^ ^ « 

THE TEA-COlfNTBIES OF CHINA. 

Anour foua years ago, Mr Fortui^e, ftutbor of TKr^e 
Years' Wanderings In the Northern Provinces of China, 
w.as deputed by the East India Company to proceed to 
Chinn for the purpoie of obtaining tho finest varicSies 
of tho tea-plant, ns well as native manufacturers and 
implements, for the government tea-plantations in the 
Himalaya. Being acquainted with tho CMncse language, 
and mlopting the Chinese costume, he penetrated into 
districts uiivisitM before by Europeans—excepting, per¬ 
haps, the Catholic missionaries—exciting no further 
curiosity as to his person or pedigree, than what was 
duo to a stranger from ono of the provinces Iwyond the 
gre.at wall. His principal journoys wore to Rung-lo, the 
great green-tea district, and to tlio’Bohea Mountains, 
the great blatdc-tca district; besides a Hying visit to 
Kingtang, or Silver Island, in tho Cliusan archipelago* 
The narrative, which he has since published,* manifests 
a good faculty for observation; but travelling as 
privately as possible, he saw lUtl'' uu* the i,x‘crior 
aspects of the country, the a]>pearanco of wliich he 
describes very graphically. As a botanist, he had a 
keen eye for everything wluch promised to enlarge onr 
knowledge of the Cliinosc flora, and discov.^red many 
U'eful and ornamental trees and shnxbs, some of wliich, 
such -as tile fmierenl cypress, will ono ilay produce a 
striking and be.auliful ofibet in our English landscape, 
and in our cemeteries. Of social and political informa¬ 
tion relative to the Celestial Empire, the book is quite 
barren; and wo do not know that there is anything in 
it which will be so acceptable to the reader, as fresh 
and reliable information about his favourite beverage. 
To this, therefore, our attention will be confined. 

Tho plant in cultiviition about Canton, from which 
tho Canton teas arc made, is known to bofllnists as the 
'J'/ica bohea ; while tho more northern variety, found in 
the green-tea country, has l»cen called 7’Aea viridis. 
Tlic first appears to have been named upon the suppo¬ 
sition, th.nt all the black teas of the- Boheas Mountains 
were obtained from this species; and tho second was 
called viridis, Ixecause it furnislicd the green teas of 
c(»uimorce. Tlieso names seem to have misled the 
piddic; and hence many persons, until a few years 
ago, firmly believed that tlgck tea could he made 
only from I7iea bohea, and green tea onjx frony'i’Aca 
viridis. In his Wanderings in China, publisnod in 184G, 
Mr Eortime had stated that both teas could be made 
from oitlicr plant, and that tlio diffference iif their 
appearance depended upon manipulation, and upon vlxat 
only. But the objectionjvas made, tliat although he had 
been hi miuiy of the tea-districts near tho coast, ho hml 
not seen those greater ones inland which femish the teSs 
of comaserco. Since that time, however, he visited 
them, without seeing reason to alter his statements. 
Tho two kinds of tea, indeed, are rarely ipado in the 
same district; but this is a matter of convenience. 
Districts wliich formerly were famous for bla^ teas, 
now produce nothing but green. At Canton, green and 
black teas arc made from the Thea bohea at tho .plea¬ 
sure of tho manufacturer, and according to demand. 
When the plants arrive from the farms fresh and cool, 
tliey dry of a bright-green cifiour; but if they are 
delayed iu their transit, or remain in a confined state 

* A Joumeu to the Tea-Countries of China. By Eobert Fortuno. 
18S2. 


for 'too long a period, they become Aeatei^ from n 
species of spontaneous fermentation; aigl when loosened 
and spread open, emit vapours, anti are seiJibly' warm 
to tho hand. When such plants ore dried, the whole of 
tlie green colour is found to have been destroyed, and a 
red-brown, and sometimes a blemish-brown result is 
obtained. ‘ I had also noticed,’ siiys Mr Warrington, 
in a paper read by hfm before tlio Chemical Society, 

‘ th-Wui clear infusion of such leates, evaporated caro- 
Mly to dryness, was not all uiidissolved b^ water, but 
left a quantity of Iwown oxidised extractive matter, to 
which tho denomination apothem has been applied by 
some chemists;.a similar rcsul); is obtained by tho^ 
evaporation «f an iijfusion^df black tea. Tho same 
actiojJ takes place by the exposuro of tliq infusions of 
many vegetable substances to the oxidising influence’ of 
tlM[<*wtein>splierc ; they b?e<ime darkened on tlie.snvface, 
and this gradnayy spreads tlirougb the solution, and on 
evaporation, tho same oxidised extractive matter will 
remain insoluble in water.. Again, I had found that 
the green teas, when wel.tod*nnd rodried, with exposuro 
to the air, were nearly ns dark in colour .as tlie ordinary 
bljiek teas. From these ohsM’v.ations, therefore, 1 was 
induced to believe. Hint , tho peculiar characters and 
chemical difTercnces which distinguish black tea from 
green, were to be attributed to a lilipcies of heating or 
fermentation, accompanied with oxiilation byexiwisnro 
to tlie air, and*not to its being submitted to a higher 
temperature in the process of drying, js liad beon gomi- 
r.ally concluded. My ojunion was partly conynneiyby 
ascertaining from parties conversant with tho Chinesi; 
manufacture, that tho leaves for the black tons wese 
always allowed to remain exposed to the air in mass for 
some time before they were roasted.’ 

This explanation by Mr Warrington from seientific 
data, if. confirmed by Mr Fortune from personal obser¬ 
vation, and fully accounts, not only for tlio ditteronce 
in colour between the two teas, bnt»aIso for the clleci 
produced on some constitutions by green tea, such as 
nervous irritability, slc*i)lesaness, &(t .; and Mr Fortune 
truly remarks, that,what Mr Warrington observed iu 
the laboratory of ApothccAies’ Hall, may bn seen by 
every one who has a tree or bush iu his garde^i. Mark 
tho leaves which aro blown from trees in early autumn; 
they aro brown, or perhaps of a dulliSli green, when 
they fall, but when they have been exposed R>r some 
time in their detached state to air and moisture, they 
become as black as our bl.ackcst teas. Without detail¬ 
ing tho whole process in tho manufaqjluro of either 
kind of tea, it may bo stated in rcfereiico to green 
tea, l-it, Vliat tlio leaves at# roasted almost imme¬ 
diately after tlicy are gatlifred; and 2(f, That to^y 
are dried off’ quickly after the I’olling proccss.^In 
reference to black tea, on tho other hand, it lyay bo 
oljficrved. Is#, That after being gathered, tho leaves aro 
exposed for a cousidcrablcs^timc; 2ti, Thjt they are 
tossed about u;)til ti%y become soft and flaccid, and 
are fticn left in heaps; Sd, That after being roasted 
tbr %fcw minwtes and rollc^ they are exposed for 
some hours to tho air in a soft imd moist state; and 
4#/i, Thai they .are at last dried riowly over charcoal 
fires. After all, then, genuine f^en tea iSajas might 
reasonably b® conjectured, an.articlo loss artificial than 
black. There is, at the same time, too much fomadation 
for the suspiigion, that the green teas so muchpafronised 
in Eufopo and America, aro not so innocently raann- 
fiujtured. Mr Fortuno witnessed tho process of colouring 
them in the Hung-chow green-tea country, «md doscribci 
the proceraf J'he substance used is a powder consis^ng • 
of four parts of gypsum and three parts of Prussian 
bli;p, which was applied to the teas daring tho last^ 
process of roasting. , , 

‘During this part of operation,’ ho says, ‘the 
hands of Ifee workmen were quite Mpe. 1 couM not 
help thinking, that If any green-tea drinkers had b^n 
present during tho operation, Jihoir tutc would have 
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boon correctcdj, and, I may be allowed to add, "itn- 
proved. One d$f, an Engliah gentleman in Shang-hae, 
being in ^onvcrgation witiit aome Chinese from the 
green-tea Country, aekcd them Wlmt reasons they had 
for dyeing the tea, whethcrat would not be better 
without undergoing fftis process. They acknowledged 
that tea was much Iwtter •«vhen prepared without hav¬ 
ing any such ingredients mixed t/ith it, and that they 
nei'er drank dyed te|a themselves; but justly rem^jJ^ed, 
ytat as foreigners seemed to prefer having a mixture of 
IVussian blue and gypsum with tieir tea, to make it 
1 /^ok uniform and pretty, and as these ingredients were 
jeheap enough, the Chiueso had no objections to supply 
tlicni, especially as suclf teas always fetoiicd a liigher 
price! ’ TI\e quantity dr colouring matter u4ed is 
ratlicr more than an ounce to Hi lbs. of tea*; so that 
in every 100 lbs. of coloured'grOTU tea consumed in 
Engl.and or America, tlie consumer actually drinks 
nearly half a pound of Prussian blut) and gypsum! 
Samidcs of tViesc ingredients, procured from the Clilna- 
meu in the factory, were Sent last year to tiro Groat 
Exhibition. 

In the bl.nck-tc*, distwets, ns in the green, large, 
quantities of young plants arc yearly raised from 
seeds. These seeds, ore gatliurrd in tire month of 
October, and kept ‘prixed up witli sand and em-th 
during the winter 'months. In tins manner they are 
kept fresh until spring,twlien tlioysare st'wn thickly in 
some corner of the farm, from wliich tliey arc after- 
wasds tr^nsplanti**]. Wlien about a year old, they arc 
from nine inches to a foot in liciglit, and ready for 
t|ansplanting. Tliis is always done at tlie change of 
flic monsoon in spring, when flue warm sliowors are of 
frequent occurrence. Tlie most favourable situations 
are on the slopes of the hills, as nlTordiiig good drainage, 
which is of tlie utmost imiKirtaiicc; and wliicli, on tlie 
plains, is attained by having tlie lands above the water¬ 
courses. Otlier tigngs being equal, a moderately ricii 
Boil is preferred. Tliey are planted in rows about four 
feet ajiart (in poor soils, much closer), and Jinve a very 
licdge-like appearance when full gjown. A plantation 
of ten, when seen at a distance, looks like a little 
shrubbery of evergreens. As the traveller tliroads bi.s 
way amongst the rocky scenery of Wdo-c-slian, lie is 
continually coming uiion these plantations, wliich are 
dottiai tlpBh'tlic sides of all the bills. Tlic leaves are 
of a rich dark-green, and afford a pleasing contra.st to 
tlie sti-ange, and often barren seeiiory wliich is every¬ 
where around.^, The young plantations are generally 
allowed to grow unmolested for two or three years, 
till they arc strong amj hcaltliy; and eien then, 
greet core i» exercised ni^. to cxliau.st tlie jilants by 
plffliiting tlioni too hare. But, witli every care, they 
ultimately become stunted and unlicaltliy, and arc 
never profitable when they are old; lienee, in the best- 
managed tea-districts, tlife natives yearly remove (fid 
plantations, and supply tlieir pjp-ccs witli fresh ones. 
Aliout ten or'twelve years is tlie average .duration 


following manner: A tea-merchant from Tsong-gan or 
Tsin-tsum goes himself, or sends his agents, to all the 
small towns, villages, and temples in tlu: district, to 
purcliase teas from the priests and small fanners. 
Wien the tea# so purcliased are taken to his house, 
they are mixed togetlier, of course keepiiig t^ic dif¬ 
ferent qualities as mucli apart as possible. By this 
. means, a cliop (or parcel) of COO chests is made; and 
all the tea of this citop is of the same de^ription or 
class, T^e large merchant in whose hadd)^ it is now, 
has to feifine it, and pack it for the foreign market. 
• Wlien the chestii are packed, the name of the cho^ is 
Written upon eadv or ought to be; but it is not 
unusual to leave them unmarked till tbejireacir tlie 
. port of.exportatlW; when the name most in refute 
is, if possible, fut xc^n them. \Vlien the chop is 


purchased in the tea-district, a number bf coolies are 
engaged to carry thp chests off, their shoulders, either 
to their ultKnate ^otination, or to the nearest river. 
The time occupied iii thq cntiig transport by land 
and river, from the Bohea country to Canton, is about 
six weeks or two montlis. The expenses of tram^c, of 
course, vary wj#h.localities, afid other circumstadccs; 
but, in general, thoim expenses are so very moderate, 
tlvit tlie iniddlemenr realise largo profits, while the 
smalt farmers and mat/pulatsrs are subjected to a 
grinding process, which keeps tlicm in comparative 
poverty. *• r 

Vlf In^ years, sAme attempts kavo been made to 
cultivate tlie tea-shrub in America and Australia ; but 
tln^rcshlt will not equal the expectation entertained by 
tlie projectors of the scheme. Tlie ten-plant will grow 
wherever the climate and soil are suitable; but labour 
is BO niueli elicaxier in Cliina than in citlier of those 
countries, that successful competition is impossible. 
The Cliinese JalioiiriTS do not receive more than two¬ 
pence or tlireepenco a day. Tlio difference, therefore, 
in tlio Cost of labour will afford ample protection to 
the Cliiiicsc against .all rivals whoso circumstances in 
this respect are not sinjilar to their own. 

India, liowever,«is as favourably situated in nil 
resixfcts for tea-(;ultivalion as China jtself, and its 
introduction, tlicrefore, into that country is a matter 
of equal interest and importance. In proiairing the 
additional seeds, iniplemeuts, and workmen, Mr I'ortuiic 
succeeded bey^ind his expectations. Tcii-seeds reliiin 
tiiuir vitality for a very short period, if tliey are out of 
tlie ground; and after trying various plans for trans¬ 
porting tlicm to tlieir destination, lie adopted the 
luelliod of sowing tlionl in Ward’s eases soon after tlujy 
were gathered, whieh liad tlie effect of preserving tliein 
in full life. Tlie same plan will answer as effectually 
in prosorviiig other kinds of seeds intended for trans¬ 
portation, and in wliicii so iiiucli disappointment is 
generally experienced. In due time, all tlio cases 
arrived ,at their destination in perfect safety, and were 
handed over to Dr Jameson, tiie superintendent of tlie 
botanical gardens in the north-west provinces, and of 
tlio government tea-plantations. When opened, tlie 
tea-])laiils were found to be in a very healtiiy state. 
No fewer tisnn 12,8118 plants were counted, and many 
more vu're germinating. Notwithstanding tlieir long 
voyage from tlie north of Cliina, and the frequent 
traiisiiqiinent and eliaiiges l>y the w.iy, tlii>y seemed ns 
green and j'igorons us if tliey liad been growing all 
the wliile on tlie Chinese hills. 

In tliese days, wlien tea is no longer a luxur}-, hut a 
necessary of life in Epglaud and lior colonies, its 
production pn Indian soil is wortliy of persevering 
effort. To tlie natives of India tliemsclvcs, it would be 
of the greatest value. The poor paharie, or hill-peasant, 
has A-'arcel/^thc common necessaries of life, and cer¬ 
tainly none of its luxuries. The common sorts of grain 
which Jiis lands produce will scarcely pay tho cairriugc 
to the nearest market-town, far less yield such a profit 
as to euai^c him to procure any articles of commerce. 
A common bhinkot lias to ‘serfe him for Ids covering 
bj'- day and for liis bed at night, while his dwelling- 
house is a mcAi mud-hut, capable of affording but little 
shelter fr^i tho inclemency of tho weather. If part of 
these lands produced tea, ho would then have a Iicalthy 
beverage to'drink, besides a commodity which would be 
of great value in the market. Being of small bulk, and 
extremlly light in proportion to its value, the exiiense of 
carriage would be trifling, and he would have tlie means 
of making liimself and ms finmily more comfortable and 
more liaijpy. In China, tea is one of the necessaries of 
life, in tho strictest sense of the word. A Chinese never 
drinks cold water, which ho abhors, and considers 
unhealthy. Tea is his favourite beverage from morning 
to night—^not what we call tea, mixed with milk and 
sugar—^but tho essence of the herb itself drawn out 
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in pure •water. Those acq'uainted ■with the habits of 
the people, can scarcely conceive of their existence, 
■were they deprived of flio tea-plwif; and •Ihere can be 
no doubt, that its extensile use adds mucl^ to their 
health and comfort. ^The {feoplo of India are not un¬ 
like Chinese in many of their habits. The poor of 
bothseountries eat sparingly of auimaba&od ; rice, and 
other grains and vegetables, form Jho st^le articles on 
■B'hich they live. This being thexasc, it is not at all 
unlikely that the Indian wlH soon acquire a flabit 
which is so universal in Cluna. But in order to enable 
him to drinj^ tea, it must be produccdait a cheap rale, 
not at 43 . or Gs. a pound, But at 411 . or Gd.; %ud tills 
can be done, but only on his own hills. The accoin- 
plishincnt of this ■wmild be an immense boon %r \ho 
govenunent to conler upon the people, and miglit 
ultimately work a constitutional cUungo in their 
character and temperament—ridding tliem of their 
proverbial indolence, and endowing them with that 
activity of body and mind which renders tlie Cliiiiese 
so im-Asiatic in their luibits and cmploynicnls. 

That our readers may, if they choose, liuvo ‘ tc.a .ns 
in China,’ wo quote a recipe from a Cliinesc author, 
whieli may bo of service to theip. ‘ Whenever the tea 
is to be infused for use,’ says Tiiag-po, ‘ take ■water 
from a rmmii\g stream, and boil it over a lively fire. 
It is an old custom to use ruuiiing water boiled over a* 
lively lire* that front springs in tlto hills is said to be 
the best, ami river-water the next, wliile well-water is 
the worst. A lively fire is a clear a*' ’ lyight eiia-coal 
fire. 'IVhen making nn iiifu.sioii, do not boil the wate# 
too hastily, as lirst it begins to sparkle like crabs’ eyes, 1 
then soracwliiit like fish's eyes, and lastly, it Itoils up 
like jtearls innumerable, springing luid waving .about. 
'I'his is tlic way to boil the water.’ The same author 
gives the names of six different kinds of tc.a, all of| 
which are in liigh repute. As tlioir names .arc rather 
flowery, they may bo quoted for tlic reader’s amuse¬ 
ment. They arc these: the ‘ lirst spring tea,’ the 
‘white dew,’ the ‘coral dew,’ the ‘dewy slioots,’tlic 
‘ money shoots,’ and the ‘ rivulet garden tea.’ ‘ Tea,’ 
sin s he, ‘ is of a cooling nature, and, if drunk too freely, 
will produce exhaustion and lassitude. Country people, 
before drinking it, add ginger and salt, to counteract 
tills cooling proiierty. It is an exceedingly tiscfnl 
plant; cultivate it, and tlie benefit, will bo widely 
spread; drink it, and the animal spirits will bo lively 
and clear. The chief rulers, dukes, and nobility, esteem 
it; the lower people, the poor and beggarl.i^ will not be 
destitute of it; all use it daily, and like if.’ Another 
author upon tea says, that ‘ drinking it tends to clear 
away all impurities, drives off drowsiness, roniovos or 
pi-ovcnts headache, and it is universally in high esteem.’ 

THE GREAT OYER OF TOISiONIJIG. 

Is a previous article, an account was given of the 
proceedings against the E.arl and Countess of Simerset 
for the murder of Sir Thomas Overbury. Though 
they were spared, several otlicr persons wcr« executed 
for this offence; and flio tircumstances*under wliiwh 
those who ivere represented as the chief criminals 
escaped, while the others, whose guilt %v%s rpresented 
as merely secondary, were executed, is among the most 
mysterious parts of the history. There was so much 


Oyer of Poisoning.’ Oyer has long been a technical 
term in English law; and it is almost unnecessary to 
explaiji, that it is old French for to hear—o)jer and 
terminer meaning, to hear and determine. The same 
inscrutable reasons which miske tlie evidence so 
imperfect against the chief offenders, affect the whole 
of it. But while tho exact causes of'the death of Sir 
'riiomas Overbury may be left in doubt, as well as the 
motives which led to it^ enough is revealed in the trials 


of 1|ie minor offenders to throw a rcmvltAble liglit on 
tho strange habits of the time, and c^cially on tlic 
profligacy and credulity oithe court of Kin^James. 

Tho first person put to trial was Richard Weston, 
who had been appointed for tlie purpose Of taking 
charge of Sir Thomas Overbury. If ho had been 
murdered by poison, there •could* lie no doubt that 
Weston was one of 4110 pci'pctrators. Uo had been 
brouf^t up as an apothecary ; anc^it was said •tiuiWio 
was selected on account of liis being thus ounbled \ff 
dabble in poisons. •Tho charge against ifini is very 
indistinct, lie was charged that lie, ‘ in tlie Tower uf 
London, in tho pqrisli of Allhallows Barking, did obtiiii^ 
and get intis his haj^d cortirfli 'poison of green and 
yellow colour, culled rosalgiir—knowing tl|p same to be 
deadly jMson — and the same did maliciously and 
fekssttgaisly mingle iiftd r'ompound in a kind (if brotli 
pourefi out into a certain disli.’ 'Woslou long refused 
to plead to the ifidictment. Of old, a person eould not 
be put on trial unless bo pleaded not guilty, and 
doinandcd a trial. 'The law,1iowevcr, provided for those 
who were obstinate a more dreadful death than would 
,bc inflicted on the scaffold. To .frighten him info 
compliance, the court gave him a description of it, 
telling him that he was ‘ to be extended, and then to 
liave weights laid upon liim no iqoro than he was ahlo 
to bear, wbich were by little and little to be increased ; 
secondly, th.at*lie. was to bo exposed in an open place 
near to tlie prison, in tlio open air, lieing naked ; and 
lastly, that he was to be preserved ^illi thij coa»est 
bread that could bo got, and water out of the next sink 
or jmiUlle.’ He was told that ‘oftentimes men lived yi 
that extremity eight or nine days.’ I’eople have sonic* 
times endured the /iriiia fwie el dure, as it was called, 
beeause, uiile.ss they pleaded and were convicted, tlieir 
estates were not forfeited; and they eiuhired Ibc ilealli 
of protracted torture for tlie sake of tlicir families. 
Weston's object was supposed to bc^to prevent a tri.a^ 
the cvidetieo in ivliieh would expose his great patrons 
tlic Earl and Countess .of Somerset. The motive was 
not, however, stroiif'enough to make him stand to hi.s 
purpose. Ho plciuTed to the indictment, was foniul 
guilty, and executed at Tyburn. ^ 

The ne-ct pefson brought up was of a more interest¬ 
ing character—Anne Turner, tlie widow'of a physician. 
It is staled in the Report, that when sbe upiKiared at 
the bar, the chief-justice Coke said to her: ‘ that 
women must be covered in the cliiu^ch, but not wlicn 
they are arraigned, and so caused ber,to put off her 
hat; which done, she covered her liair with her hand¬ 
kerchief, iicing before dressci^ licr hair wdth her liand- 
kerchief over it.’ AlthougJ^rother 'J'liraer’s purists 
were of the questionable kind generally attributpn to 
old hags — sho dealt in philters, soothsaying, and 
poisoning—she must have boon a young and btmutiful 
w’Rraan. In some of the lifters which wmc produced 
at the trials, she was aallcd ‘sweet Turner.^ In a poem, 
called Otierhury’s Vision, published in 1016, and roprinted 
in th^ sevcntli volume of the Jlarlciau Miscellany, she 
is thus cntliusiastically dcscriffcd-j 

‘ It soenicd that she Jiad been sonic gentle dame; 

For on each part ofiier fair body’s ti’ame ^ 

Nature such ilclicaey did bestow, 
q'hat tlurer object oft it dotli not shcj^. 

Her cryi^al eye, beneath an ivory brow, 

Did shew what she at first had been j but now 
The roses on her lovely cheeks were dead; 

The earth’s pale colour had -all overspread 
Her ssjoctiine lovely look; and cruel Death, 

Coming Untimely with his wintry breath, 

Blasted the thiit which, cherry-like in show, 

• Upon her dainty lips did whilorae grow. • 

Oh, how the cruel cord'did misbecome 
Her ojmely neck 1 And yet by law’s just doom 
Had been her death.' 

Ilj might be said to be Mrs^Turnft-’s profession, to 







minister to all,the had passions of intriguers. fTho 
wicked CbuntesV of Essex employed her to secure to 
her, by magic arts and otherwise, the affection ofi 
Somerset, and at the some time to create alienation 
and distkste on the of her husband. Among the 
documents produced^at her trial was one said to be a 
list of ‘ what ladies'ioved vhat lordsand it is alleged 
that Coke prohibited|,it8 being retd, because, whenever 
heieast 'his eye on he saw thcro the name asf his 
qjrn wife. Some mysterious articles were produced at 
the trial, which were believed touhe instruments of 
oupbantment and diabolical agency. ‘ There were also 
pnehantments shewed in court, written in parchment, 
wlioroin were contained"^ the jmmes of the blessed 
Trinity mentioned in the'Scriptures; and in altother 
parchment +B + C +15 + E; and in a third, like¬ 
wise in .parchment, were written Vl the names of the 
holy Trinity, as also a figure, on whicli was written this 
word, corj>us; Bad on the parchment was fastened a 
little piece of the skin of a man. In some of these 
parchments were the devil’s particular names, who 
were'cojyured to torment the Lord Somerset, and Sir j 
Arthur Manwaring, if tlicir loves should not continue,. 
the one to the Countess, the other to Mrs Turner.’ 
Along with these wore some pictures, as they were 
termed, or, more pVoperly speaking, models of the 
human figure. ‘At the shewing,’ says the report, ‘of 
these, nhd inchanted papers, and other pictures in 
court, there wash board a crack from the scaffolds, 
whaih cigised groat fear, tumvilt, and confusion among 
tlio spectators, and throughout tlie hall, every one 
fduring hurt, as if the devil had been present, and 
grown angry to have his workmanship shcwwl by such 
as were not his own scholars.’ * 

The small figures, which aj)pcarcJ to have created 
the chief consternation, were, we are inclined to 
believe, very innocent things. There was, it is true, 
a- belief that an individual could he injured or slain 
by operations on Ids likeness. Tlicrc was, however, 
another purpose connected with*'Mi's Turner’s pursuits 
to which small jointed images, likr artists’ lay flgure.s, 
were used. This was to cidiibit tlie effect of any new 
fashion, or jweuliax stylo of dress. Jji this manner 
small figures, about the size of dolls, were long used in 
l*aris.« jpfo liaVo seen people exi'resshig their surprise 
at pictures of full-grown Eroncliwomcn examining 
dolls, but in reality tliey wore not more triflingly occu¬ 
pied than those who now contemplate the latest 
fashions in thfcir favourite feminine periodical. Mrs 
Turner was very likely to have occasion for such 
figimes, for sho was, witR^er other pursuits,"a sort of 
di'O&maker, or modiste ; infract, she socins to have been 
a midy minister to every kind of human vanity and 
folly, cs weU as to a good deal of human wickedness. 
In the department of dress, sho had a name in her orn 
sex and agt as illustrious 4s thM of Brummcl among 
dandies in the beginning of this'century. As In; was 
the inventor of the starched cravat, she was^his pre¬ 
cursor in the invention#of the starched ruff; or,^8 it 
is generally said, of*he yellow starch. 

The best account we have of the starched ruff is by 
a man who wrote to abuse it.e An individual named 
Stubbes published an Anatom of Abmes. Having 
become extrenialy rare, a small impression of it was 
lately reprinted, os a curious picture «l the times. 
Stubbes dealt trenchantly with everything that srfvourcd 
of Wide and ostentation in ebress; and he was pecu¬ 
liarly oa Turner’s invention, which mode 

the stand against bad weather. He dffleribes the 
rufibWhaife® been made ‘ of cambric HoSand lawn ; 
or else of some other the finest cloth that can be ¥fOt 
l&r teoncy, whereof some bo a quarter of a yard deep; 
yeik some more—veiy few less.’ He describes -with 
UlSlch glee the eiswentary calamities to wlKch, before 
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the invention of the starch, th^ were liable. * If 
JEolus with his blasts, or NK^une with his storms, 
chance to Kit upofi. t^ie crazy barque of their bruised 
ruffs, then they goeth flip-flap in tiie wind, like rags 
that flew’abroad, lying u^n thfiir shoulders like the 
dish-clout of a slut.’ Having thus, with great,exulKtion, 
dj^cribed thejg'reproofs to ISaman pride, he mentions 
lAw ‘the devn, as ha in the Mness of his malice, first 
indented these ^eat ruffs, so hath he now found out 
also Kwo great pillars -tofoear up and maintain this his 
kingdom of great ruffs—for the devil is king and 
prince over all the kingdom of pride.’, One pillar 
affpearsHo have bdbn a wire franaework—somctliing, 
perhaps, of the nature of the hoop. The other was ‘ a 
ceriairf' kind of liquid matter, vfhich they caU starch, 
wherein the devil hath willed them to wash and dye 
their ruffs well; and this starch they make of divers 
colours and hues—^>vhite, rod, blue, purple, and the 
like, which, being dry, will then stand stiff and inflexible 
about their necks.’ 

Mrs Turner, at her execution, was arrayed in a riifl' 
stifi'ened witli the material for the invention of wliicii 
sho was so famous. She had for her scientific adviser 
a certain Dr Eonuan-T.a man who was believed to be 
deep in all kinds 'Of dangerous chemical lore, and at 
the same time to possess a eonneetipij with the Evil 
(One, which gave him powers greater than those cajiable 
of being obtained through mere .scientific ag^’iicy. Il.ad 
he been alive, he wotild have undoubtedly been tried 
with the otheivpoisoncrs. His widow gave some accoujit 
tif lus habits, and of his wonderful apparatus, such ns 
‘ a ring wliich would open like a watch;’ but tiio 
glimpse obtained of him is brief and niysteriou.sly 
tantalising. We remember that, about twenty-five 
years ago, tbi.s man was made the licro of a novel 
called Forman, which contains much effective writing, 
but did not somehow fit the popular taste. 

Notwitlistanding the scientific ingenuity both of the 
males and females concerned in tliis affair, the puisoniiig 
i.cems to have been conducted in a very bungling man¬ 
ner when conipiircd with the .slow and secret poisonings 
of the French and Italians. It is believed tltat a female 
of Naples, called Tophana, who used a tasteless liquid, 
named after her Aipia 'Fophana, killed ■with it GOO 
peoido bcfofo she was discovered to be a murderess. 
The complete secrecy in whicli these foreigners shrouded 
their operations—people seeming ‘to drop off around 
them as if by the silent operation of natural causes— 
was whatnftldc theJr machinations so frightful. Poison¬ 
ing, however, is a cowardly, as well as a cruel crime, 
wliich has never taken strong root in English habits ; 
and, as wo have observed, the poisoners on this occa¬ 
sion, notwithstanding the skill and knowledge enlisted 
by them in the service, were arrant bunglers. Thus, 
the c^nfossifii of James Franklin, an accomplice, would 
seem to show that Sir Tliomas Overbury was subjected 
to polftons enough to have deprived three cats of their 
twenty-seven lives. 

‘Mrs Turner came to mo from the countess, and 
wished nflj, from her, to |fet,the strongest poison I 
c&uld for Sir T. OVerbury, Accordingly, I bought 
seven — viz.,, aquafortis, white arsenic, mercury, 
liowder of diamonds, lapis costitus, great spiders, and 
cantharidcs. All these were given to Sir T. Ovorbury 
at several times. And further confesseth, that the 
lieutenant knew of these poisons; for tliat appeared, 
said het by many letters whicih he writ to the Countess 
of Essex, which I saw, wd thereby knew that lie knew 
of this matter. One of these letters I read for the 
countess, because sho C^uld not read it herself; in 
which the lieutenant used this speech: “ Madam, the 
scab is like the fbx—the more he is cursed, the better 
he fiiretb.” And many other speeches. Sir T. never 
eat white salt, but there was white arsenic put into it. 
Once he desired^ pig, and Mrs Turner put into it lapis 
costitus. The white powder that was sent to Sir T. in a 













letter, he knew to be wliito arsenic. At another time, 
ho had two partridges 8«it him by the court, and water 
and onions being the s*uce, Mrs ySrner pA in cantha- 
rides instead of pepper; so that there was scarce 
any tiling that ho dia eat tint there was some poison 
mixM’* t 

It* is impossible to iKlicrve tliat tl^ human frame 
could stand out for weeks again^ so not a siege. It 
would appear as if Franklin mus^ally have confcsicd 
too much. It has aire-vly beln said, that the coiffused 
state of the whole evidence renders it difficult to find 
how far a case was made out against tho Earl and 
Countess or Somerset. Su«h a eorfbssion as HhankliR’s 
only makes matters still more confused. TOiat Sir 
Thomas Overhury reMly was poisoned, one can scarfjply 
doubt, if even a portmn of wliat Franklin and tho others 
say is true; but the reckless manner in which the 
crime was gone about, and the confusion of the whole 
evidence, is extremely perplexing. Not tho least 
remarkable feature in this trngi^y is the number of 
people concerned in it. We find, brought to trial, the 
I'kirl and Countess of Somerset and Sir Thomas Monson, 
who, though said to be the guiltiest of all, were spared:, 
Weston, Franklin, and Mrs Tpmer, were executed: 
Forman, and another man of scieaco who was said to 
have given aid, had gone to their accoimt before the 
trials came on. Then, in PTanklin’s confession, it ww* 
stated tlntt ‘ the toothless maid, trusty Margaret, was 
aeq^nainted with the poisoning; so w’as Mrs 'rurncr’s 
man, Stephen; so also was Mrs IIn»- :,»tho countess's 
own handmaid;’ and several other subordinate persoiw 
are alluded to in a similar manner. 

The quietness and secrecy of the French and Italian 
poisonings have been already alluded to. The poisoners, 
m general, instead of acting in a bustling crowd, gene¬ 
rally prepared themselves for their dreadful task by 
secretly acquiring the competent knowledge, so that 
they might not ifiud it necessary to take tho aid of 
confederates. They generally did their work alone, or 
at most two would act together. It certainly argues a 
sadly demoralised state of society in tho reign of King 
J:j!nes, that so many persons should bo found who 
wo ild coolly connect themselves with the work of 
death; but still there W'as not so much real danger as 
in the quiet, s 3 'stcmatic poisonings of suelrcriminnls as 
Tophana and the Countess of Briuvilliers. The great 
(Iyer of poisoning w'as, how'ever, calculated to make a 
^•'^y deep impression on tho public mind. It filled 
lanidon willi fear and suspicion. 'When rumours about 
}>i)isoning8 become prevalqpt, no one knows exactly how 
fur the eriiiio has proceeded, and this and that event is 
remembered and connected with it. All the sudden 
deaths within recollection are recalled, and thus accounted 
for. Feople supposed to be adepts in chemistry were in 
groat danger from tho populace, and one |uan,^med 
Lamb, was literally torn to pieces by a mob at Clwring- 
Cross. The people began to dwell upon tlie ^ath of 
Trinee Henry, tho king’s eldest son, who haff fallon 
suddenly. It was remembered that he was a youth_ of 
a frank, manly dispositipn—tho friend and tompauiou 
of Ealeigh and of other heroic spirits. Ho liked popj- 
larity, and went into many of the populiyr prejudices bf 
the times—forming altogether in his character a groat 
contrast to his grave, dry, fastidious, and suspicious 
brother Charles, who was to succeed to his vacant 
place. He had died very saddenly-^-of fever, it was 
said; but popular rumour now attributed hi* death 
to poison. Nay, it was said that his own father, 
jealous of his popularity, was the perpetrator; a^_ it 
was whispered that this was the secret which King 
James w'as so afrmd his favohrite Somerset might tell 
if prosecuted to death. In a wort called 2VufA brought 
to Light, a copy was given of an alleged medical rewrt 
on a dissection of ffie body,, calculated to confirm these 
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suAidons: it may be found in thojSfals Trials, ii. 
1002. Arthur Wilson, who pubUsl^ hi^ life and 
reign of Bang James dui;iiig the Commonwealth, said: 

‘ Strange rumours are raised upon this sudden expira¬ 
tion of our prince, the disease bei^ so violent that the 
combat of nature in tho strerigtli of youth (being 
almost nineteen years of ogc) lajrted not, above five 
days. Some say Ik* was poisoiJd with a bunch of 
grap^ ; others attribute it to thc|v<?nomon8 soent ^f S' 
pair of gloves presented to him (tho distemper lyiyg 
for the most parfc in the bead.) Thcy*_that knew 
neither of these arc stricken with fear and basement, 
as if they had Jastod or felt tljo ofl’ects of those vioj 
Icuccs. Private wltjsperiii^i^ and sust^ions of soma 
now €esigns afoot broaching prophoticaTtprrors that a 
black Christinas would produce a bloody Lent, &c.' 
Ksssaet, ill his notdh cfti Wilson’s work, saysi that he 
pos4es;’■-^ a rarj copy of a sermon preached while tho 
public mind was thus excited,' wherein the preacher, 
who had boon liis domestic chaplain, made such broad 
hints about the manner of ^lis (Prince Henry’s) death, 
that melted tlic .auditory into a flood of tears, and 
occasioned his being dismisscsl the oourt.’ 

But suspicion did not stop here. When King James 
himself died in much pain, his body shewing the tm- 
sightly symptoms consequent *Yi his gross habits, 
poison was again susjicclod ; and as it had been said' 
on the formcrSDcoashni, that lltf father liiul connived at 
the death of his son, it was now ujiispered that tho 
remaining son, anxious to commence his jjl-stcBi'ed 
reign, was accessory to hurrying his fatlier from tlio 
world. Tlifi moral character of Cliarlcs I. is sufficient 
to acquit him of sucli a charge. But historians evefi 
of late date have not i iitirely acquitted his favourite, 
Biiekingham, who, it nas said, liiiding that tlic king 
was tin.d of him, resolved to make him give jihoee to 
the prince, in who.se good graces lie felt secure. Tlio 
autliors of tho scandalous liistorie# published during 
the Commonwealth, said that tho duke’s motlu*r 
administered the poismi externally in tho form of a 
plaster. • ^ 

• N E U E A L G I A.* * 

Obstructives and sceptics arc in one scAsebenefigitots : 
although they do not generally originate improved 
modes of thought and action, they at least prevent the 
adoption of crude theories and ill-digested measures. 
To meet tho criticism of these opponents, inventive 
genius must more carefully bring its ideas and plans 
to the tcit of practical expctiA<?nt and thorough inves¬ 
tigation; and as truth uAst uffiinateiy prevaij,»it 
cannot be considered unjust or injurious to insistApon 
its presenting its credentials. This is, wc subigit, one 
o4 the benefits resultipg from schools, colleges, and 
guilds: it is difficult to 'impress them #vith novel 
truths; but in » ipfcA degree they act as breakwaters 
to the wnves of error. In no department of social life 
is this doctrine •better illustra^d than in the medical 
profession, which is among the ke^est Mid most Scep¬ 
tical of •bodies in scrutinising novelty; hut it his 
rarely allowed any re.il improvement to rqp^n per¬ 
manently untested and unadopted. Wo believe this 
to be the fair view to take of a class of scientific men 
who have o^miniy had a largo share of sarcasm to 
endurA 

General readers, for whom we proteis to feater, take 
no great interest in medical subjects and discussions; 
but as histfJrinns of what is tloing in the world of art, 
science, anfi literature, we think it our duty to record, 
in a brief way, any informlition we can collect that may, 

♦ JVsuroMai (tt varUntt Forma, Falh^ii, and TnatmmL 
Being the Jockeonian Pito Essay of tho 11^1 College of Surgeons 
for lBeO|. with some Additions. By C. Tooseod Uownlng, M.U., 
M.BiG.S. Churchill, London. , 
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be beneficial to,tbe suffering portion of hntnanity; And 
in this ‘ OjiseraAe world’ it is most probable that one- 
fourth par* of <Hir readers ^ invalids. Why should 
they not haVe their little troubles, whims, and maladies 
studied and cared The disease which gives a title 
to this short notice lyperliaps one of the most myste¬ 
rious and \exatiodSsto whiph our rfaturc is liable; both 
its cause and curetare equally ssccult, and its modus 
opijiyndLis scarcely intelligible. A contemporarjyi thus 
playfully alludes to the subject in terms moroTunny 
tiinn precisd:—‘ What is neuralgia^, A nervous spasm, 
thp cause of which has, however, not Ijeen satisfiMUorily 
and conclusively demonstrated; but 'y.e twey* perhaps, 
obtain a clearer view 6f.«i-ts nature, if we ,'ook upon it 
as connected with “ moriJid nutrition.” Every one 
knows that the system is, or ought to ho, constantly 
subject ,.to a law of waste aind‘ repair; and if the 
operation of this law is impeded by “ cold,” “ mental 
excitement,” or any other baneful condition, diseases 
moro or less unpleasant must ensue. The vis naluxc 
uses certain particles of hiattcr in forming nerves; 
others in forming.membrane, bones, juices, &c. ; wdiilc 
used-up particles ,are • tpcpelled altogether from the, 
system. We can readily conceive that each order of 
atoms is used by a dietuict function, and luis a dillcrent 
mission; (uid any wy:)rbid perversion or mingling of 
their separate destinies must end in disorder and suf¬ 
fering—‘nature’s violent endeavour restore the 
regularity of licr oiMJralions. A cougli is simply an 
effort of tjie lun;^ or bronchia! to remove some ofi'end- 
ing intruder that ought to be doing duty elsewiiere; 
a^d may wo not call neuralgia a cough of a nerve to get 
sid of a disagreeable oppression—nature’s legitimate 
coup (Vetdt to put down and transport those “ n d 
sorialist’’ particles tliat would interfere with the regu¬ 
larity of its constitution i' Let us fancy, for a moment, 
a delicate little anny of atoms m.'ircliing obediently 
^long, to form uew*ncrvc in place of the sui)stance that 
is wasting away: another little army of carbon-aceons 
particles have just received oiders to pack up their 
luggage and bo off, to make way for the advancing 
nerve-battalion; but in thsir dxodus they arc met by 
a fierce (Jestroycr, in the sluiisj of an cast wind—a 
Caffre that suddenly throws the ran^ts of General 
Carhop into disorder, and drives them back upon the 
brUliantP and pugnacious array of General Nerve: a 
battle-royal is the result. General Nerve iinmcijiately 
places lance in rest, and advances to the charge with 
the unsparingo'''ar-cry of: “Mr Ferguson, you don’t 
lodge here! ” and if Ciiffrc East-wind is not despised 
and trifled with, he is gqt^rally beaten for a lime ; but 
g^t are thtf sufferings owumanity—the scene of this 
encNgnter—while the fight is raging.’ 

Nov^comes the question: How to get rid of lliis cruel 
invader ? Dr Downing has undertaken to give ^an 
answer, which we hcliev^ to be satisfactory. In ad¬ 
dition to the proper medical and hygjenic treatment, 
which is carefully and ably stated in the wode before 
us. Dr Downing has ^iveiited an n^aparatus yWch 
appears to bo very^effleacious; and wc will therefore 
allow him to desenbe it in his own wordsv—‘From 
ronsideri;^ tic douloureux a; often a local disease, 
depending on a state of excessive irrital^lUy, sensibi¬ 
lity, or spasm ^ a particular nerve, ajid from reflecting 
upon its caus^, and obseiring the efftst of topicid 
fixatives, I was led to the conclusion, that the most 
direct way of quietipg this state was by the application 
of warmth wd'^bedative vni>our to the part, so as to 
soothe and calpi them into r^gWar action.' 

For this i devisod an apparatus which answers 

the puUpSi^ufBciently well. It is a kind of ftijni- 
* gating^Sptoment, in which dried herbs are burned, 
and the Mated vapour directed to any part of., the 
bodjCtlt is extonely simple in construction, .«»d 
, oon^l^ cssentiaUy of three parts with their media of 
on—a lor igniting the vegetable 


matter, bellows for maintaining a current of air through 
the burning material, and tulxw and cones fur directing 
and conccu\tating stream *of vapour. Tire chief 
medicinal effects I nave noticed in the use of this 
instrument are those of a'sedatfre character; hut its 
remedial influence is pot alone confined to the uiie of 
certain herbs.yr A considerable power is attributable 
to the warm dmrrcnt or intense licnt generated. 'Wlicn 
tlvP vegetable matter'is ignited, and a current of air is 
madt to pass through tfic b(:q;niiig mass, a small or 
great degree of licat can bo produced at pleasure. 
'ri)US, when tho hand is gently pressed upon the bcl- 
IcfivB, a enild, wariit stream' of vapour is i)oured forth 
wliich may act ns a douche to irritable parts; but by 
strJJngFy and rapidly compressing the same receptacle, 
the fire within the cylinder is \irged like that of a 
smith’s forgo, and the blast becomes intensely hot and 
burning.’ 

Those who wi.sh to know moro of this mode of treat¬ 
ment, liad better refer to tlic work itself. AVe must 
content ourselves with having simply drawn our 
readers’ attention to it. 

ANCIF.NT OLACIEKS IN THE LAKE COUNTRY. 

«■ 

Mk RonEitT CiiAMunics, in a recent lour of the lakes of 
pAVcstinoreland (April J.S52j, lias discovered tb:it tlie 
valleys of that interesting district were ab one time 
occupied by glaciers. Glacialised surfaces were i)re- 
■\iously obserwrd in a few phiees not far from Kembil, 
but without any conclusion as to the entire district. 
Ey Mr Chambers conspicuous and unequivocal inc- 
mori;ils of icc-actioil have been found in most of tlie 
grcjit central valleys, such as tliosc of Derwentwnfer, 
UlleswatiT, Thirlwater, and Windermere. Tlie prin¬ 
cipal pheiiomeua are rounded hummocks of rock im 
the skirts of tlie hills, and in the middle of the v:illeya; 
and as these hummocks, whatever may he the direc¬ 
tion of the valleys, invariably present a smoothed 
side up, ami an abrupt side downwards (stoss-seitc and 
fce-siiic of tlic Scandinavian gcologLsts), it becomes cer¬ 
tain that the glaciers proceeding from the mountiiiiis at 
the upper e^cremities were local to the several valleys. 
Tho smooilied liunmiocks are very noticeable in Der- 
weutwatcr or Borrowdiiie, the celebrated IJowderstoue 
resting on one ; a particularly fine low siirfiice appears 
at Grange, hear tlie head of the lake. At I’atterdale, 
ill Ullcswater V.iUcy, the rocks are so much marked 
in this manner, that tlic wdiolc place bears a striking 
rcsemblancu to the sterile parts of Sweden ; and some 
small rocky islets, near the head of tlic lake, are unmis- 
taka|j|ie roc/^fs moutunndes. 'The two valleys descending 
in opposite directions from Dutiinail liaise, have liad 
glaciem proceeding from some central point: in tliat 
of Threlwater, tlie rounded hummocks are conspicuous 
at Armlx^h; in tho other, near Grasmere, and near the 
Windermere Hallway Btatien. *' In all these cases, the 
diaracteristie striation, or scratching produced on rock- 
&nrfac-cs Jjy glaciers, is more or less distinct, according 
as the surface may have been protected in intermediato 
ages. Wliere any drift or alluvial formation has 
covered it, tlio polish and striation are as perfect os if 
they lifid been formed in recent times, and the lines 
are almost invariably in the general direction of tlie 
valley. 
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TKOSAIC SPIRIT OE 
TtiKKiv arc sonic phrases that convey only a vaf'uc and 
iudeflmtc nieaninff, that make an impression niion tlie 
mind so faint as to be scarcely resolvable into shape or 
cliarnctcr. Rcing associated, however, with the feeling 
of beauty or enjoyment, they are ever*on our lips, and 
p.iss cniTcnt in .conversation at a conventional valtie. 
Of these phrii.sos is the ‘poetry of life’ -words that 
nevi'r fail fo excite an agreeable though I'reainy 
emotion, which it is impossible to refer to any positi.c 
ideas. They are generally used, hov.,•,* to ind'':ate 


o the Wast poetical of men; oven in their 
songs they affect the prosah' and matter of fact, and 
di.scard everything appert.ainiyg to the fanciful.* Here 
is a direct instance of the m.aterial.s of poetry bi'ing 
liresent, and its spirit wanting. So common, how- 
cVer, is it to confound the iioetical wilh the faculty of 
enjoying it, that uc lind a hygienic ]iower ascribed 
as :in ab.sohitc projierty to the b^nuty of that ver} 
#lement, from which they who view it, both in its 
swcelcht and gmndesS aspi-cts, (ierivc no elevation of 
feeling whatever. Hnfeland, who recl^ons among the 
great jianaeeas of life the joy arising from Uio coti- 


something gone by. Tlio poetry of life, we say, witii j*lemplation of tlie beauties of nature, in estimating the 
sentimental regret, lias passed away with the old forin.s j advantage (if sea-hatliing as the cliu'f natural Ionic,’ 
of society'; the world is disenchanted of its talismans; attril)ate.s it in great part to the action of Iho prospect 
wc have aw'.kcned from the dreams that once lent a ' of liic sea upon the, nervous .systiun. ‘I am fully' 
charm to existence, and we now sec nothing around us | coiivinecd.’ says he, ‘ that the physical effects of sea- 


hut the cold hard (-rust of external nature. 

This must he true if wc think it is so; for we c.aiinot 
he mistaken, when we feel that the element of the 
poetical is w'anting in our constitutions.. But wc err 
jioth in our mode of accounting for the fact, and in 
hcliev mg the loss w'o deplore to be irretrievahie. The 
fiult committed by rcasoners on this sulycct is, to 


bathing must he greatly iiicfeascd by the impression 
on tb(‘ iiiind, and that a liypocbondriac ir nervous person 
may be Indf-cured by residing on tlie sea-coast, and 
enjoying a view of tbo Tfrand scenes of nature wliicli 
will there present tlietfisolvesj—such as, the rising and 
setting of the sun over the blue expanse of the waters, 
and tiic av fill iilajcsty of the waves during a* storm.’ 


onfonnd one thing with another—to accoi^t for the j Now. if all patients were alike impressionable, ^this 
age being unpoetical—as it unquestionably is—by a 
supposed dec.ay in the materials of poetry. We may 
as well he told that the phenomena (rf the rising and 
I'lniida inid innonliirlit—-of s^orm and 


jetting sun- -of clouds and moonlight—of storm and 
calm—nf the changing seasons—of the infinitely vary¬ 
ing face of nature, are now tritp and worn-out. They 
arc as fresh and now as ever, tnid will be so at the 
last tl.ay of the w'orld, presenting, nt every recurring 
view, something to surprise as well as delight. -To 
eacli sticecssivc generation of men, the phenomenalTjoth 
nf the outer and inner world are ahsolately new | and 
the child of the present day is os much a stvmigcr 
ujion the earth as the first-born of Eve. Jlut the 


would be round doctrine; but, as it is, few sec fho sun 
rise at all, many retire before the dews of evening begin 
to eonden.sc, and almost all shut themselves carefully 
uji during a storm. • 

'J'he poetj-y of life, W'e need ^rdly savjis not asso¬ 
ciated exclusively with the tlijigs nature j 

All Ihongbts, all juissioiis, all delights, ^ 
Whatever stirs this morfrd frame, • 

arc likewise a jiortion of ^lo materials ^which it 
informj as with a soufr Eor poetry docs not create, 
but niodiff. It is neither passion nor^ower; neither 
benuty^nor love;’but to one ufkthcsc it gives exalta- 
anothcr majesty^; to 


inqircssion roi'cived by eafh individual froift the things.! tion, to another majesty; to out* enchantment, to 
that surround him is widely different—as diffci-cnt as^ another divinity. It i.s not the light of ‘ the sun when 
the faces in tv crowd, which all present Ihc fommun ! it sbiiies, nor oj the moon walking in brightnt&s,’ hut 
type of humanity without a single feature being alike. ! the glory of the one, and the grace ^vd loveliness 
This fact w'e unconsciously assert in our every-day j "f the other, It is not instruction, but that which 


criticism; for wlien any similarity is detected in a 
description, whether of things internal or exteruti, wo 
at once stigmatise' tlie later version as a plagiarism, 
and as such set it down as a confession of weakness. 

But although the manifestations of nature, Insing 
infinite, cannot he w'om out, the capftcity' to enjoy them, 
lieing human, tiiay decay-. Tt may-, in fact, in some 
natures, be entirely wanting, and in some generations 
at least partially so. Seamen, for Instatux;, wlio live, 
move, and have their being in a world of jKietry and 


lends to l^ustructiun a loftier character, ascending from 
the finite to the infinite. It is not morality, but that 
which deepens the moral impression, and sends the 
thrill of spitjtiial beauty throughout the wliolo being. 
But its appeals, says an eloquent writer, are maiiily 
‘ to fhoso aflections that are apt to become indolent 
and dormant amidst the commerce of the worldand 
it aims atethe * revival of those inirer and more 

--i- ■ ■ ■ - ' 

* See Jaunwl, No. e.’5. Article,' iibdin's Sallor-Song».’ 
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enlhusL-istic l^elings ■which are associated with tlw ear¬ 
lier and Jcast velflsh period of our existence. Immersed 
in business, wliich, if it slferpen the edge of intellect, 
leaves the heart,harren; toiling after material wealth 
or power, and's^ggling with fortune- for existence; 
seeing selflshnc-aSi^eflectcd all around us from the hard 
and glitfisring suj^ace Sf socicjjy as from a cold and 
polished mirror; ih would go hard with man in adver- 
litty, perhaps still more in prosperity, if soineVcsonrce 
■'were not«provided for him, wliicli, uinicr tlie form of 
an amusement and recreation, Udministcred a secret 
’imt powerful balsam in the one case, and an antidote 
<■ in tlie other.’ Poofei-y,, 5 levnte.s somfi of our emotions, 
disinter.s others from thors'uhbisf. of tlie world, h\;iglilens 
what is m^an, transforms what is uu.siglit)y,t 

r Clothing the palpal'l!' ahd the familiar e 
With golden exhaiatiuii.s oi the diiwii. 

It is a spiritual wine wlncli revives the weary denizen 
of the vale of tears, and sfifteus, viarms, and etiniulale.-;, 
without the reaction of material cordials. ‘ It gives 
him wings,’ says another writer, ‘ ami lifts liim out of 
tho dirt; and ietitis hiirfinto green valleys; and carries 
Itim up to-liigh places, and shei, s him at his feet tlie 
earth and all its glories.’ 

The poetry of life, therefore, although one of those 
exprc^ions that baffle dclinitioi^, iioint.s to somethin^' 
of vast Importance to the liappiness 'of men and tlio 
pjogress of tlis race. It is no idle drcmii, no mere 
nmusetticnt of tlio fancy. Whenever we feel a generous^ 
thrill on hearing ot a great action—that is poetry.' 
,,‘^Vllenever we are conscious of a larger and loftier 
sympathy than is implied in the e.xercise of bouie 
common duly of humiinit> --that is poetry. tA'Iienever 
we look upon the liard realities of life tlirougli ii 
medium that softens anil relieves them—that medium is 
poetry. Without poetry, tliere is no loi'tiiiess in fiiond- 
Ship, no devoteliness in love. The feelings even of 
the young motlier watching her 6loe])iug child till 
her eyes are dim with haiipiness, are one half poetry. 
Hark I there is music op the levening air, always a 
delightful incident in tlic most delightful scene: and 
here tltere are ruiti.s, and woods, and waters, all tho 
adjuncts of a picture. Tins is beauty; but if -we 
brettthe over that beauty the spirit of poetry, see wbat 
a new cieation it becomes, and tvlmt a permanent 
emotion it excites 1 

The s^Nendour falls on castle ivalls, 

Ai^ snowy suniniits, old in sttiry; 

The ioi^^ht s4te[tes .across the lalvcs,'' 

And UicSWd <‘iiW;ract, leaps in glory. 

I Blo'w, bugle blow, set the wild (xlioes flying: 

JIIow bugle, answer echoes, ilyhig, dying, dying 

r 

O^arkl O hearl^iow thin and eleiir, 

And tbiiuier, clearer, fg,-tb(ir going; 

O sweettAud far, from cliff and scar, « 

‘ The horns of Elliaud faintly IJowiiig! ^ 

, Blow, let us li^ir flie purfile glens I'eplyhig; 

Blow iHigle, aMwer ecliocs, dying, dying, ^ying. 

b love, they die in joii*rieh sky ! 

They faint on field, and hill, ana river; 

Onr ecnoes roll from sou! to soul, 

Aud grow for ever and for cver.^ , 

Blow, bugle blow,' set the wild echoes ffyiiig; 

Aud answer, echoes answer, dying, dying, dying.* 

llua.ia.s sample of the spiritual wjnoJwl^ have talked 
ef—sometliiag to • elevate and intoxica^. But the 
picture it preseiits docs not pass away in tho reaction 
of the morWBg. It haunts us in all after-life, rising up 
before us in the pauses of tho world, to heal and tefresh 
our wearied spiitts. c 


« ♦ JTeunydon. 


As in this poem tho pleaspro is caused by its appeals 
to the iriy.fginatinn heightenbig the feeling tho scene 
naturally excites; *Sy the spiritual and material world 
being linked together as i egardj the music ; and by tho 
connection established between the eclioes and tj^e sky', 
fleltl, hill, and river,'where ^ley die—just so it js with 
the poetry <1? moral feeling. The spectacle w-e have 
instanced of the y(S>ung mother watcliing lier sleeping 
'infant, is in itself bCimtlful hut it becomes poetical 
when we imagine the Tee!in^“ of beauty united iu her 
mind with tliij.instinct of love, and detect in lier glance, 
«jnoistj,witU emotion, the ,blending of liopes, memories, 
pride, and tearful joy. Poetry, tliereforc, is not mor.al 
fgcliag, lint something that lieightcns and adorns it. it 

not oven a direct moral agent, for it deepens the 
lesson only through the medium of the feelings and 
I imagination. Thus moral poetiy, -when reduced to 
writing, is merely morality conveyed in tlie form of 
poetry; and in like manner, religious poetry, is religion 
so conveyed. Tiie thing conveyed, however, must h.ir- 
moiiisu with the iiuaiium, for poetry wiil not consent to 
give an enduring form to what is false or pernicious. 
It has often been remarked, with a kind of super¬ 
stitious wonder, that iiocnis of an immor.a! character 
never live long; but tho reason is, that it is the 
clmractcristic of immorality lo tie down man in the 
chains of tlie senses, and this shew.s tliat ilj lias notliing 
in common with the spiritual mature of poetry. P’or 
the same I'CRson, a jxieni based upon atbeism, altliimgli 
it might attl'act attention for a time, would meet wit h 
no permanent response iu tho human breast; religion 
being Truth, and poetry her pieuliar niinistraiil. 

Although written yioetry, however, does not neee.s- 
sarily come into this suhjoet, it may he ohseried. 
that the comparative incapacity' of the lireselit genera- . 
tiou to enjoy tho poetical is dearly exliihileii in u.s 
liloratnrc. Never was there so much ver.se, and so 
little po.etry'. Never was the faculty of r)i\ miiig so 
imparliallv spiead over tho whole muss of society. 
The diflieulty used to he, to find one ]x)ssesscd of the 
gifi : now it is noai'ly' as difficult to liiid one wlio is not. 
Pormevly, to write verses was a distinction: now it is 
a (b.'tiiictiou not to write (lirm—and one of some coii- 
seiyueiiee., But with all this multitude of poi.t.s, Iherc 
is not imc wlio can take his place with tlie compara¬ 
tively' giv.it names of Ihc'pnst, or vaiiisliing geiieratiuii. 
Now and then we have a lirilliunt thouglit—even a 
ecrtaiii limnber of verses deserving the name of a 
]ioeni; bu'i tliore is no sustained poetical poiver, nolhinf' 
to mark an epoch, or glorify a name. When wc com- 
iiiend, it is some jiassuge distinct from tlie poem, 
sometliing small, and 'ffnished, and complete in itself. 
The taste of the day runs more upon conceits and 
extravag.anees, such a.i Cowley v'ould have admired, 
Riuj; wliieV h<J miglit have cnvieii. The suddenness of 
tlie impression, so to siwak, made by great poets, tiieir 
direstt communication with the heart, hdongs to anolliur 
tima It is our amhitiou to come to tlie same cud liy feats 
of ingenuity; and instead of toucliing tlte feelings, and 
setting*theuimagination khe render instantaneously 

^ aglow, to exercise his skill in unravelling and interiire- 
tation. W«> expect tho pleasure of success to reward 
liiin foff»the fatigue. 

The same feeling is at work, as wo have already' 
pointed out, in decorative art; in which ‘ a redundancy 
of useless or ridiculous ornament is Salted richness, and 
the iaability to appreciate simple and beautiful, or 
grand atod noble forms, receives the name of genius.’ 
The connection is curious, likewise, between tliis 
ingenuity of poetry and that of -the machinery which 
gives a distinguisliing character to our epoch. It looks 
as if the complication of images, working towards a 
certain end,_ were only another development of the 
geniua that invents those wonderful instruments whicli 
the eye cannot follow till they are familiarly explained 
—and sometimes not eyeu then. If this idea were kept 
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in thcre'would be^at least some wit, altliough no 
truth, in tlir coi^inum tljeury which ^ttemptjpto neuomil I 
for the (leciino of poetry. NeiJIier advancement in 
scientx', liowevor, nuft ingusiuity in mechanics, is in 
itself (IS the theory alleges, hollile to the poetical; on 
the ^trary, tho* inaterii^ls of poJtry multiply with the 
progiVss of both. The prosaic character of the age 
does not flow from these circuint%ance8, but exists in 
spite of them. It has been si^ indeed, that tlie ygftt 
of knowledge is unfavoifrablo lb j^etry, by making tho 
hues and lineaments of the phantoms it calls up grow 
fainter and»faiutc^ till t^hey ni-Q wTiolly dispelle^}. 
Jliit this applies only to one glass of iniagffl. I'lie 
ghost of Banquo, for instance, may pale awgy ipid 
vanish utterly bcforeslhc light of knowledge; hut Ac 
air-drawn dagger of Macbeth is immortal like the 
mind itself. Knowledge cannot throw its llluniinatioa 
upon eternity, or cUssipato the influences by which 
ineu feel they are surrounded. A candle brought 
into a darkened room discloses the inateriid forms of 
the things in the midst of which wo are stuudiug, and 
which may have been involved, to our imagination, 
in a poeticid mystery. But the light itself, as an 
unexplained wonder—its analoffies ^with the flame of 
life—the niodilieations it receives from the faint gleam 
of the sky tltrongh the shadowed wiudoAv—all are 
poeticid migterials, and of a higher cliaractcr. Where' 
one-sevies of materials ends, another heginr, and so 
on in infinite progression, till poetry seems to spurn 
tlie earth fiuiu heneutli her foot— * 

• 

Driving far ofl'eaeli filing of sin and guilt, 

.■Ind III clear dream and Milcum vi.sioii 
'relling' <if tilings ivliicli no gross car e.in hciir; 

Ti" of' converse with heavenly hahitciuts 
Begins to cast a beam on the outer sjiape— 

Tfic uiipolhited temple of tlio mind, 

.\iid t-iirii il. hy degrees to the soul's essence, 

'I'fl all he made immortal 

beieuco with us, liowcvcv, is a Imsiucss instead of 
(III ambition; ingenuity a trade rather than a taste. 
We go on from discovery to discovery, from invention 
to iiiveiition, witli an insatiate but prosaic 'spirit, 
winch turns everything to a profitablt^ and prac¬ 
tical account — inipvisoiiing tlie very lightning, that 
it may carry our messages over laud and under sea 1 
We do not stop to look, to listen, to feel, to e.\alt witli 
a moral elevation the objects of our study, and snatch 
a spiritual enjoyment iroiu iniagiuiftion. ^11 with us 
is material; mid all would Im even mean, but for llie 
esseniial grandeur of the things llieiuselves. And 
here comes tho question: Is this material progress 
incompatible with spiritual progresis ? Is the poetry o'' 
life less abundant because tha conveniences of life are 
I more complete and admirable ? Is man lei^ a s^it of 
tlie universe because he is a god over the elmnculs ? 
We answer, Noi the soientiflu and the prosift* spirit 
are both independeat elements in tlie genius of tnb age; 
or, if there is a necessary connection, it is the converse 
of what is supposed—tjte jrestless miuil^n thicli the 
fervour of poetry has died, plunging into science for tlft: 
occupation tliat is necessary to its lui.ppine$3. Tlras 
one ago U merely poetical, another merely, •oientifle; 
aliho-agh We, of course, we use, for tha sake of dis¬ 
tinctness, the broadest terms, unmindful of tlie inoditi- 
eations ranging between these extreme points. The 
age,, however, that has least poetry has most acienee, 
and vice verse. 

But man, unlike tlie other denizens of the earth, has 
power ovef Itis own destiny. , lie is able to cultivate 
the poetical as if it were a plant j and if once convinced 
of its important bearing upon Itis enjoyment of the 
w orld, he will do so. Tho imagination may be educated 
as well, as tho moral ■ iiense, apd the result of the 
advancement of the one as well as tho other is an 
expansion ,of the mind, and an eulargement of the 



cap§-'Uy for happiness. The grand obstlelo isjirocisely 
what we have now endeavouri«l to aid vj removing—tlio 
coinnum mistake as to tlicsiiaturo of the poe^cal, wliieh 
it is customary to consider as something remolo fixun, 
or antagonistic to, tiie business i^ifft So far from 
tins, it is essentially,^onnc'ctcd wilh^e rnoral feelings. 
It neutralises the conventRiualisJis of sdtiety, and 
makes tlie whole wdlld kin. 1# enlarges thfe circle 
of oui*8yinpathics, till they couiprehend, not (Snlywmr 
own kind, but every living tiling, and not oply animate 
beings, but all created nature. * . 


.a'piikl WifiSO. 

% ^ 

1 iiAtf jiyit ariivcd at Marseilles with tlicsdiligencc, in 
wliicO '. ill yo'.iiig iii^.'ii, niii'arciitly iiiereliaiits or com- 
iiietcT'if t ‘ avellcrs, were llie compiuiioiis of niy journey. 
They eu..ic i'loiis^ Buna, luul weto entliusiaslic about 
the events which had hilcly Imppi'iicd there, and in 
wliich they boasted of liavpig taken part. I was, for 
my part, quiet and reserved; for I tlioilght it much 
better, at a time of such polilieiil excitement in the 
jsouth of Braiice, where parly passiftus always riso so 
high, to do nothing that would attract attention; and i 
my three fellmv-traveller.s no doajit looked oii me as 
a iilahi, common-place seuimiu, who had hwii tO' the 
luxui'ioiiB metropolis for his pleasure or on biisiiiees. 
My iirc.^eiice, R seemed, did iidt iiu'onmi(ale tfieiii, for 
they talked' on, ns if I had not been there. Two of 
(! 1(111 were j',:iy, merry, hut rather coarse Ision-com- 
jianioiis; the third, im (.Icgiuit youth, blooming and 
tall, with Inxiinant black curling hail', and dark sdl't 
eyes. In the hotel where wo dined, and where I sat S 
little (hstaiiee otf, smoking my cigar, the coiiveraaliou 
turned on various love-adveiiturcs, and the young man, 
whom they called Aifrcd. shewed iii i comrades a piujket 
of delicately perl'unied letters, and a supcih Jock of 
beautiful fair liair. • • 

lie told them, that in tlie (lays of July ho had been 
slightly wounded, and* that his only i'ear, while lie 
lay on the ground, Viis that if lie died, some iniscliance 
might prov(‘nt Clotilde from weeping over Ids gravo. 
‘But now all VJ "cll,’ he continued. ‘I am*going to 
fetch a nice little sum from my uncle at Marseilles, 
who is jni-l at this inonient m good-humour, on^oscount 
of the diseoiiiiiture of the Jesuits and the Bourbons, 
la my chariicler of one of the heroes ul July, ho will 
forgive 1110 all my present and past follies: 1 b1i:i11 pass 
an exaiiiiuaUoii at Paris, and then settlesdowii iii quiet, 
and Jive hapjiily with my Clotilde.’ ’Bljjp they talked 
together ;*au(J hy and by wi^jJlirtcA^^^lio court-yard 
of tho coach-ollicii. • 

Clo,se by w as a brilliantly illuniincvl ooflee-houstf. I 
entered, anil seated myself at a little table, in a distant 
curlier of the room. Two persons only were still in 
the saloon, in an opposite comer, and hefore^liem stood 
two glasses of Jiraiid^. tJno was an edderjy, stately, 
and jJortiy gentleman, with dark-red^lffie, and dre83c4 
in a.ijuict coloused suit; il wiii^easy to perceive that he 
w:is a clergyman. But tho appewanco of the other 
was very striking, lie could not bo far from lixl^ 
years of age, was tall end thin, and his grqy, indeed 
almost wliito*hair, which, however, rose from hii haod 
in luxurious fulness, gave to his paloaconntenanco a 
]ieciiliar exp!*|8siou that made one feel uncomfortable, 
'rite brftwny neck was almost bare; a simpifi, carelessly- 
knotted black kerebief alone encircled it; thick, silverr 
gray whiskers met together at his chin; a*hlue frock- 
coat, pantinoons of the sainc colour, eilk stockings, 
shoes with thiclf soles, and a dazzlingly-wliite waistcoat 
an^liuen, completed his equipment. A thick stick leant, 
in one comer, and bis broad-brimmed hat hung agaipst 
tho wall. There was a certain couvulsive twitching 
of the thirflipa of tliis iiersoii, whict was very remark¬ 
able ; and there seemed, when he luoj^ed fixedly, to be 
a smouldering fire in liis largj, glassy, grayislbbluo 
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eyes. IJe wa^ it was evident, a seaman like ni^ self 
- -a sfron:j oaksthat fate had slnaped into a mast, over 
which many a stornC had blttstercil, but which had been 
too tough td bc_ shivered, and still defied the tempest 
and the lightnihg.'^'here lay a gloomy resignation as 
well as a wild fasig^icism in those,features. Tlie large 
bony hand, with itipimnfensc fingers, was spread out 
or clenbhed, accordk.g to tlie tufh which the converaa- 
tioti with tho clergyman took. Suddenly ho Stepped 
np to me. o 1 was reading a royalist newspaper. Ho 
lighted liis cigar. 

' ‘ You are right, sir; 3 'ou are quite right not to read 
itliose infamous Jacobin doumals.’ I looked up, and 
gave no answer. lie eoniAnucd :< ‘ A saildr?’ ^ 

‘ Yes, sir.t 

‘ And have seen service '<' , 

‘ Yes:' 

‘ You are still in active service ?' < 

‘No.’ And tlicn, to my great satisfaction, for my 
patience was well-nigh exlwiusted, the examination w.as 
brought to a conclusion. 

Just then, an evil destiny led my thrbe young fellow- 
travellers into the'rooin.Tliey soon seated themselves^ 
at a table, and drank some glasses of ebampagne to 
Clotilde’s health. went on well; but wboii they 
began to'sing the Jfirruei/Zaiie and the J'nriwiine, the 
face of the gray man bcCTii to twit j'b, and it was evident' 
a storm’ was brewing. ‘ Calling to the 'waiter, be said 
witji a loud voice : ‘ Tell those bhickguprds yonder not 
to anuoy.me with their low songs ! ’ 

The young men sprang up in a fury, and asked if 
it was to them he alluded. 

‘ ‘ Whom else should I mean ?’ said the gr .13 man w il,h 
a contemptuous sneer. 

‘But we may drink and sing if we like, and to whom 
wo like,’said the young man. ‘ IVre la lU’publujui'. ef 
vive Cloiilde!’ 

I ‘One as blackguardly as the other!’ cried tlie gra.v- 
board tauntingly; and a ■wine-glass, that flew at his 
head from the hand of the dafK-haircd youth, was the 
immediate rejoinder. Slowjy wipitg his forchca<1, which 
bled and dripped with the spilled wine, the old man said 
quite quietly: ‘To-morrow, at the Cap \^.Td!’ and seated 
himself again with the most perfect composure. 

This w'an expressed ins determination to take 

the matter oil himself; that he alone would settle the 
quarrel, and promised to ajipear on the morrow at the 
appointed time. They then all departed noisily. The 
old man rose ifaietly, and turning to mo, said: ‘ Sir, j-ou 
have been wli^ss to the insult; be witness also to the 
satisfaction., il^address: I shall e'xiiect you 

Hi»Slve o’clock. GWd-niJnt, Monsieur I’Ahbe! 'I'o- 
moAow, there will be one Jacobin less, and one lost 
soul tfie more. Good-night! ’ and taking his hat and 
stick, ho departed. IBs companion tho abbe folloyred 
soon after.*' •* 

I now learned tho history of ftiis siagular man,' He 
was descendeJtSiom a good family of Marscillbs. Des¬ 
tined .for tho navy ■wliiJe still young,"he was s«nt on 
board ship before «6ho llevolution, and while yet of 
tender years. Later, he was taken prisoner; •and after 
many stwm^ adventures, returned in 1793 to Franco: 
Was about to marry, but having been mixed up with 
■ the disturbances of Toulon, managed to escape by a 
miracle to England; and learned beforc^long that his 
father, mother, one brother, a sister of sixteen Jfcars of 
age, and his betrothed, had all been led to the guillotine 
to tho tune of tho Marseillaise. Thirst for revenge, 
revenge on the detested Jacobins, was nownis sole aim. 
For a long time he roved about in the Itidiafi seas, some- 
, times as a prfvateer, at others as a slave-dealer; andjvas 
said to have caused the tricoloureil flag much damage, 
while he acquired a.considerable fortune for himself. 
With .the return spf the Bourbons, he catl.b back to 
France,’ and setUed at Marseilles. He lived, however, 
very retired, apd cmi^oyed his large fortune solely for 


tho pooj'. for distressed seameu, and lor the cle^g 3 ^ 
Alms and ^masses -yero his onfy, objects ,of expense. It 
may easily be believAS, that he acquired no small degree 
of popularity among the lower (lasses and the eleigy. 
But, strangely enough,* when not at .church, he f.pciit 
his time with the mo^ celebrated fencing-raastc^, and 
had acquired 4n'the use of the pistol and the swonl a 
dexterity that was hardly to be p-arallelcd. In the year 
iHlg, when the roy,alfiGt reaction broke out in La 
"Vendiie, ho roved abouf for a'long time at the heiul of 
a hand of follojyers. When at last this opportunity of 
ctfoling,Jns rage wqs taken,from him by the return of 
order, lie looked out for some victim who was known 
tOftlih^ hy his revolutionary principles, and sought to 
provoke him to combat. The younger, the richer, tlie 
happier the chosen victim was, tho more desirable did 
he seem, 'rhe landlord told me he himself knew 
of seven j'oung jiersops who liad fallen before his 
redoubted sword. 

The next morning at five o’clock, I was at tlie house 
of tliis singular character. He lived on the ground- 
floor, in a small simple room, where, excepting a largo 
crucifix, and a picture covered with black cr.ape, witli the 
date, 1 794, undcr^ it,' the only ornaments wore some 
nautical instrunieiits, a trombone, and a human skull. 
The picture was the portrait of his guillutjncd bride; it 
'remained always veiled-, excepting oidy wjyen he liad 
slaked his revenge with blood; tlien lie uncovered it for 
eight days, and indulged liimself in the siglit. Tlie skull 
was that of his mother. His bed consisted of the usual 
'iiaimnoek slung from the ceiling. Wlien I entered, lie 
was at his devotions, and a little negro brnuglit me 
meanwhile a cuji of chocolate and a cigar. Wlicn he 
had ri.sen from ids knees, ho saluted mo in a friendly 
manner, as if we were merely going for a morning 
walk together; afterwards he opened a closet, took 
out of it a case with a pair of Engiish pistols, and a 
couple of excellent swords, which I put under iiiy 
arm ; and tims provided, we proceeded along the quay 
towards the port. Tlie boatmen seemed all to know 
him. ‘Peter, your boat!’ Ho seated himself in the 
stein. 

‘ foil will have the goodness to row,’ ho said; ‘I will 
take the tj'ler, so that iny hand msy not become 
unsteady.’ 

1 took ofl’.iny coat, rowed away' briskly, and as the 
■wind was favourable, wc lioisted a sail, and soon reached 
Gap 'Verd. We could remark from afar our throe 
young meri, who tVerc sitting at breakfast in a garden 
nut far from the shore. 'This was the garden of a 
restaurateur, and was the favourite resort of the inha¬ 
bitants of Marseilles. Here you find excellent fish; 
and ►also, in high perfection, the famous bolknhresse, a 
national dish in Ibovence, as celebrated as tho oUa 
pcdryla of, Spain. How many a love-meeting has 
occuriad in this place! But this time it was not Love 
that I^Ought the parties together, but Hate, his step- 
brothlr; and in IhMvenee the one is as ardent, quick, 
and impatient as the other. 

My bteiness was soon pcoomplished. It consisted 
& asking the j’oung men what weapons they chose, 
and with wlych of them the duel was to be fought. 

The darkt-hairdd youth—his hame was M-- L- 

—insisted that he alone should settle the business, and 
his friends were obliged to give their word not to 
interfere. 

‘ You are too stout,’ he said to the one, pointing to 
his iiortly figure; ‘ and you ’—to tho other—‘ are going 
to be married; besides, I am a first-rate hand with the 
sword. However, I will not take advantage of my 
youth and strength, but will choose the pistol, unless 
tho gentleman j'onder prefers the sword.’ 

A movement, of convulsive joy animated the face of 
my old captdn: ‘The sword is tlie Weapon of the 
French gentleman,’ he said j ‘ I shall be happy to die 
with it in my hand.’ 
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^ nol®y will ask for a r 

hI eaffiiKk.’.^ peaftd, my worthy fric 


‘Bo it so. ‘But your age?’ ^ nol®y will ask for a railioal paper. *V}icn you ap- 

‘ Never mind j make H&ste, and /A;.*.^ pearcd, my worthy friend. I at first *hoiigl!t I had 

<lt was a strange sight: the har#*ume yduug man on found the right man, aiul,l was imp(nient-»-for I had 
one side, f)verbcaring|ponfl(Jence in his look, with his been waiting for more than three hours for ft reader of 
youthful form, full of grace and suppleness; • and the National or of Fitjaro. How am that I at 

opposite him thkt .long figure,* half naked — for his once discovered you to he no frieuu of sueh infamous 
blue*shirt was furled ui:^froui Ills sinewy arm, and his papers! How gricvftd shoultl I hai^liiid to do 

broad, scarred breast was eiitiri'^'^ bare. In the old with you instead of wsth tliat you* fellow!’ Por my 


man, every sinew was like irog^wire: liis whole weigjit part, l»w.as in no iiiixxl even for Idf-felicitalion.*. At 
resting on liis left hips tlio %ong "fttm—on whicR, in that time, I was a reckless young fellow, going througli 


resting on his left hips tlio %ong "fttm—on whieft, in 
s.ailor fashion, a red cross, three lilies, and other marks, 
were tattoqgd—held out Ixiforo him, aftd the cunning, 
murderous gaze rh^tted oif his adv'ersary. • 

‘ ’Twill be but a mere scratch,’ said one of tl^ three 
fi-iemls to me. I n^idc no re;^y, but was coiivin\ed 
beforehand that my captain, wlio was an old practi- 


.I * """ •• ....» 

the eonventionalisgjs of society without 1i tlioiiglsi; 
but the event of the morning had made even me 
reflect. , 

‘ Do > ou tiiiiik hc^M ill disp cUptaiii ? ’ I asked: ‘ is’ 
the wBund mortal ? ’ ^ 

‘V’."' rm-tain!’ lie replied with a sliglA smile. ‘I 


beforehand that my captain, who was an old practi- ‘V’."' rmtain!’ lie replied with a sliglA smile. ‘I 
tioner, would treat the matter more seriously. Young havo*»H 'viinck*—of ‘eoarsc for .liU'ohins and Bona- 

Ij -, wliose perfumed coat was lying near, appeared partists ‘■■nly—when I thrust* en qnarlf,, to draw out 

to me to he already given over to corruption. He the sword by an* imperceptible niovenicnt of the hand, 


beifan the attack, advancing quickly. This confirmed cn tkrce, or rkv cersu, according to civeuinstanccs; 
me in my opinion; for although he might be a prac- and thus tlie blade turns’in the wound — and that 
tised feiicer in the scIkxiIs, tliis was proof that lie kilh; for tlie%luiig is injured, and mortification is 
could not frequently have been engaged in serious, sure to follow.’ . 

eomhat, or he would not hav<- rushed forwards so ' f)n returning to my hotel,-wliere L-also was stay- 

incautiously against an adversary Whom lie did not as ing, 1 met the physician, who had just visited him. Ho 
yet know. Hi.s opponent profited by Ids ardour, and gave up all hope. The eiiptain ^«poko truly, for the 
I retired step bjiigteji, luid at first only with an occasional* slight uiovoinoiit of the hand aud’tlie turn of tlie blade 

ward and* half thrust. Young L-, getting hotter had aecompli4ied tl»ir aim, a«r| the lung was injured 

and hotter, grew flurried; while every ward of Ids beyond tlie power of cure. The next morning early 
adversary proel.iinied, by il.s force ■' cxiu-tiiess, the D-died. 1 went to the captain, iflio was rcturping 


4.1V lU lOUUW. ^ 

f)n returning to my liotel, vdiere L-also was stay- 


beyoiid tlie power of cure. The next morning early 
L -died. 1 went to the captain, iflio was returiting 


master <)f the art of fence. At length the young ma» | home with the abbe. ‘The abbd has just Ix'ifti to rend 


made alonge; the captain parried it with a jiowcrfiil 
movement, and, lieforc L -could recover Id.s ixisi- 


a mass for him,’ he said ; ‘ it is a benefit which, on su^h 
occasions, 1 am willing ho hlionld enjoy—mor<', howeves, 


lion, modi- a thrust in return, his whole body falling from friendship for liim, than out of pity for the accursed 


forwa'd as he did so, exactly like a picture at the 
Academic dcs Arnics—‘Hie hand elevated, the leg 
.stretched out’—and his sword went through his anta- 


soiil of a Jacobin, which in my eyes is worth less than 
a dog’s I But w.alk in, .sir.’ 

The picture, a wonderfully lovely maidenly face. 


gonist, for nearly half its length, just under the with rich curls falling around it, anjJ in the costume of 
shoulder. Tlio captain made an almost imperceptible the last ten years of the preceding century, was 110 % 
turn with his hand, and in an instant was again unveiled. A good breakfast, like that of yesterday, 

en f/anle. L- felt himself wounded; ho let his stood 011 the table. With,a moistened eye, and turning 

swi.Va fidl, while with his other hand he pressed to the portrait, he siRd :‘The'rfese, to thy memory 1 ’ and 


his side; his eyes grew dim, and he sank into the emptied his glass at a drauglit. Surprised and moved, 
arms of his friends. Tlie captain wiped his sword 1 quittcil the rtraiige man. On the stairs of the hotel 
carefully, gave it to me, and dressed liinfcelf with the I met the coffin, which was just being carried up for 

most perfect composure. ‘I have the honour to wish B-; and I thought to myself; ‘Poor ClotiklS 1 you 

you good-morning, gentlemen: had you not sung will not bo able to weep ovCfr his grave.’ 

yesfc'rday, you would not have had to weoji to-day;’ __ 


and thus saying, he went towards l*is boat# ‘ "I'is the 
seventeenth 1 ’ ho wuraiured; ‘but this was.easy work 
—a mere greetiliorn from the fencing-schools of Paris. 
’Twas a very different thing, when I had to do with 
the old Boiiapartist officers, those brigands of the 
Loire.’ But it is quite impossible to translate into 
another language the fierce energy of this Hiecch. 
Arrived at the port, he threw the bosftman^ few 
pieces of silver, saying: ‘Here, Peter; here’s swething 
for you.’ f 


THE TREE OF SOLOMON. 

Widotiirests, deep benoTitbjSlaldiij^llRide, 

Troiii withering air the w#idroWWniitage hide; /j* 

There gi'ceti-lniired iiercids tend tlie bowery de)l;|r 
Whose healing produce poison’s rage expels. * 

• The Lttsiad. 

If Japan lie still a waled iTook, the interlJir of China 
almost 4 iiiknown, the palatial teiqpjss of the Grand 


‘ Another requiem and a mass for a departed soul, Eania iinvisitcd by scientific w dqilomatic European— 
at the bliurch of St G^ievifeve—is it not 8% captain ? j,, gjjy nothing of Madagascar, tlw steppes of Central 
But that is a matter of Course. _ Anirsoon after we islands of the Eastern Archipe- 

reached the dwelling of he Mptmn • j ^ of muryel and mystery 

. ^ ™m wl. bxvo eflvelo'ned the countries of the East dnrin. 


two bottles of nil d’Artois. ‘ Such a walk betimes gives 
an appetite,’ said theacaptain gaily. ‘ How strangely 
things fall outl’ he continued in a serious tone. ‘I 
liayc long wished to draw the crape veil froq) before 


must have eflvcloped the countries of the East during 
the period that we now term the midAc ages 1 By a 
long and tolsonie overland journey, the rich gold and 
sparkling gems, the fine muslins and rustling silks, the 


that picture, for yon most know 1 only deem myself pungent spicca and healing drugs of the Morning 
worthy to do so when I have sent some Jacobin or Eand, fouiM^heir way to the merchant princes of the 
Bonapartist into the other world, to crave parfon from Moditerra^ean.’ These wore not all. The enterprising 
that murdered angel; ancl so 1 went ybsterday to the ^javorsers of the Desert brought with them, also, thos<^ 
cofTcc-house with my old fnend tlie abbiS, whom I knew ^ , » . , oi v t 

over since he was field-preacher to the Chonaus, in the yJ r . t 1 

hope of ilndlng a victim for the sacrifice among the thci^birthplace in the prolific Kast, Long niter 
readers of the liberal journnls. The confounded waiters, the time that doubt—in not a few*in.staiicos the pai'cnt 
however, betray my intention; and when I am there, of Jciiowledge—had, by throwing <ol(l water on it. 







ejtlingtiishcrt t^o Inst funornl pyre of tlio ultu|atc 
J-’hcBnix, and lAu{'hcd to srorn the jjipantLc, pold-Rriib- 
bing pismires of Pliny; tlioKdt-, tlieValley of IMninonds. 
the mountain islpnc^f Loadstone, tlie potentiality of Iho 
TaltBrnnu, tlie mirnclMouB virtues of certain dr\igs, and 
countless (jther fSWoa, wc^fc accepted and believed by 
all the nations of tliff.VVcst. One ef tliose drugs, seldom 
brought* to Europe *m acrount of its groat demand 
among llie rulers of the East, and its extreme rarity, 
wrfs a nut of alleged extraordinaryojurative properties 
—of such great value, that the Hindoo traders named 
i^ Trfvanchere, or the Treasure— of suc^i potent virtue, 
that Christians united Muss'ilmen ift terming it 
tlie Nut of tiolonion. Considered a certain rcpicity for 
all kinds of poison, it was eagerly purchased by those 
of high •station at n period Vhen tllht’trcacbffrous 
destroyer so frequently mocked tlie skecl-elnd guards 
of royalty itself—when poisoning was the crime of the 
great, before it bad dcsceivlcd from the eorrupt and 
crafty court to tliP less ceremonious cottage. Nor was 
it only as an antidote tliat its virtues were famed. A 
small portion of its bard awd corneous kernel, trituratoU 
b'illi water in a vessel of porphyry, and mixed, according 
to the nature of the iKsease and skill of the physician, 
with the powder of rw.1 or white coral, ebony, or stag's 
horns, was supposed to be able to jiut to tiight all the 
mnl.adies Hiat are the coiAnion lot of*suflcAng humanity. 
Even tlie simple fct of drinking pure water out of a 
part* of i^s polished shell was esteemed a salutary 
remedial process, and was paid for at a eorrespnndcntly 
extravagant price, lloubllcss. in many instances it did 
efffect cures; not, however, by any peculiar inliercnt 
sanative property, hut inet el v lliroiigh tlie iinhonuded 
confidence of the iiatient: similar eases arc well known 
to nietlical science; and at llio present day, wlien the 
manufacture and sale of an alleged universal heal-all 
is«said to he one eff the shortest and surest paths tliat 
lend to fortune—wdien in our owm country ‘the ])owcis 
that he’ encourage rather thau*check such wliolcsale 
empiricism—we cannot con^stcntly condemn tlie more 
ancient quack, who liaving, in all fiiitli, given an 
immense amm for a piece of iiiit-shelV remunerated 
liiinself by selling draughts of water out of it to his 
believing^ dupes. The extraordhinry liislory of tlie 
nut, as it wa.s Ihcn told, assisted to keep iiji the delu- 
siou. The Indian racrehauts said, that there was only 
one tree in tlie W’orld tliat produced it; that tlie roots 
of that trre welti fixed, ‘where nov'cr iiitliom-linc did 
touch tlic grot^jd/ in the bed of tlie Indian Ocean, near 
to Java, aitio 5 g*ll|(i;tTen^Bidusand Islands of the fur 
EawtV hut its hrancRes' ri^g high above the waters, 
floiiriSoed in the bright sunshine and free air. On the 
topinosthbougli dwelt a griffln, that sallied forth every 
eveming to tlio adjacent islands, to procure an elcplia*t 
or rliinocerof for its nighWy rep^t; but wlicn a ship 
chanced to pasa .tha t way, his grhSmsliip had no occasion 
to lly so far for a!*t3Upper. Attracted by the free, the 
doomed Vessel remainc# motionless dii the waters, 
uuiil the wretched sfilors were, one by one, devoured 
by the monster. When the nuts ripened, they Tlroppcd 
olf into tl« -water, and, oarriedliy wyids and currents 
to less dangerous localities, wero pickod up*by mariners, 
or cast on som#- lucky shore. What is this but an 
Eastern version—who dare say it is not tISh original? 
—of the more ehissical fable of the dragon and the 
golden fruit of the Ilesiieridcs ? 

Time went on. "Vasco de GTama sailed vfonnd the 
Cape of Good Hope, and a new route ivgk opened to 
Eastern commerce. The Portuguese, who encountered 
*he terrors of the C.npe of Storms, were not likely'to 
be daunted by a griflln ; yet, with all their endoavqurS, 

; they never succeeded in discovering the prodous tree. 
fJJ.v tlioir exerlions, ISowevcr, rather more oFthe drug 
i^v'as brouglit to Europe than had previously been; still 
lihcre v^hS no reduction in its estimated value, in'tlic 


East, ai»-,Indian potentate demandeii a ship and her 
cargo as tln^pricc <4 a perfect i^t, and jt was actunlly 
purchased on the tefnia; in the West, the Emperor 
Rodolph offfcreil 4000 florins for rino, and liis- offer was 
contemptuously refused ; while inv.nli^s from all Rarts 
of Europe performed •painful pilgrimages t(;i"V^iicc, 
Lisbon, or Antwerp, to enjoy the inestimable benefit of 
drinking water out ol pieces of nut-shell 1 Wlio may 
say -yliat ndulteratio:i^s«nn(l tricks were practised by 
dislioncst dealers, to mafiitnin a supply' of this eo.stly 
medicine? hut,^is similar impositions are not unknown 
a^the nresent day, we may as well pass<igliily over 
that part of our subject. " 

'^lie J'lnglisli and Hutch next made their way to tlio 
Inman Oee.an ; yet, though they senght for the invalu- 
I ahle'Tree of Solomon, with all the energy supplied by 
; a burning thirst for gain, their efforts were as fruitless 
‘ and unsuccessful as tliose of the Portuguese Strange 
; tales, too, some of tlicse ancient mariners related.on 
their return to Europe: liow, in tlie dear waters of 
deep haj s, they had observed groves of those marvellous 
frees, growing fathoms down bencatli flic surface of the 
•placid sea. Out of a mass of cquallj- riilicnhms reporl s, 
the only facts then, attainahlo were at length silted: 
these wore, that the tree lind not liei n discovered 
growing in any locality w'milcvcr; tliaP the iint w;n 
Sometimes found floating on the It.dhin ,()ee:iii. or 
thrown on the coast of M.alahar, hut more frequently 
jiicked up on the shores of a group of islands know n as 
the Alaldives ;*'from the latter circiimstance, the iiatu- 
rtlists of the day termed it (oeus Jl/oWoiei/s—the 
Maldivian eoeoa-nut. Garcius, snrnamed Ah Horto 
I (of the garden), on account of his botanical knowledg-e, 
j a eolelirated authority on drugs and spices, who wiote 
I in ioCa, very sensililj’- concluded that the tree gi\'w on 
some undiscovered land, from whence the mils were 
eavried by the waves to the places where they were 
found; other writers considered it to he a genuine 
marine production; while a few shrew'diy su-iiected 
tliat it really grew On the Maldives. I'nfurtunately 
for the Maldivians, this last opinion prevailed in India. 
In 1007, the king of IJengnl, with a powerful fleet and 
army, invaded the Maldives, conquered and killed 
their king, rqrisaeked and plundered the islands, and, 
having eriimmed his sliips with an immense booty, 
sailed hack to Bengal—without, however, diKcovering 
tlie Tree of Solomon, the grand object of the c.vpodi- 
tion. Curiously enough, we arc iiidehteil to tlii.s 
horrible inva.sion for an interesting hook of early 
Eastern travel—the Bengalese, king liaving released 
from captivity one Pyrnrd de Laval, a French adven¬ 
turer, who, six years previously, had sulTered sliipwrcek 
on thrisc inhospitable islands. Laval’s work dispelled 
the idea that the nut grt'w upon the Maldives. He 
tells 11 ^, thati't was found floating in the surf, or thrown 
up on sea-shore only; that it was royal property; 
and wlJliicver discovered, carried witli great ceremony 
to the King, a dreadful death being the penalty of any 
subject possessing the smallest portion of it. 

^'lio leaaing* naturalists of fihe seventeenth eentury 
liaving the Maldives thus, in a manner, taken aw;iy 
from beneath rtieir feet, took great pains to invent a 
local hahifeitiou for this woifucrful tree; and at last 
they, pretty generally, came to the conclusion, that 
the vast peninsula of Southern Hindostan had at one 
time extended as far as tlie Maldives, but by some 
great convulsion of nature, tlie intermediate jtnrt 
between those Islands and Capo Comorin had sunk 
beneath the waters of the ocean; that the tree or trees 
had grown thereon, and still continued to grow on the 
submerged soil; and the nuts when ripe,'heing lighter 
than waler, rose to the surface, instead—as is the habit 
of eupeitnarine arboreal produce—of falling to the 
ground. Scarcely could a more splendid illustration of 
the fallacies of hypothetical reasoning be found, than 
the pages that contain this specious and far-fetclied 
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iir{?umrnt I'.VcnSliu celebrated Rumphius, •wh^rVrote aiiiSlio twain k('pt llu' secret to tliemlslvos. Itnnn:- i 
bO late ns i!,i- eigUteenffl century, assuresJ^readers dlatiy after their return to the Isio (ff li'rance, they 
that ‘ tlie Ctiliipjia /(rat,’"he Mahi.y^"rni for^c nut, ‘ is fitted out a vessel, sailed to I’almiers, aiW halting loaded 
not a terrustrial produption^which may have fallen by with- nuts, proceeded to (.ifdeutta. How their specula- 
aeei<Jj.‘ot into tlio sea, and there liecome liardencd, as tion turned out, we iiave alrondy ^ai^i. Wo should 
tiarei'l... iib Ilorti? ri^ates, but a ^iiit, growing itself in add that Ducheniiii, in his viiin'c^'ctntion of making 


the s?;u, whose tree has hitherto been concealed from on immense fortimoby the d^sc(>vei.yf^:()nsi(Jpring that 
tjin eye of man.’ He also di uomi%atcs it ‘ the wonder- tlie name of the islamljjmigUt ad'ordlfnfiire adventurers a 
fid miracle of nature, llic prijjpj.of all the many rttre cluetojiissecrct, artfully changed/to I’rnalin,tjic name 
things that are found insthe siSt.’ * of the then intendant of marine, which it still retaflis. 

In the fulness of time, knowledge is obtained and We sliall speak im more of tlie Tree of Si^omun ; itJSs 
inyslcrics arc vcvo.aled. Chemistry‘and medicine, thv Lmhwra Scijc/iflittrum —the doutdc cocoa-nut of the 
rele.ased from the ftslious hut iiot’uselcss apjlrenlit®- Seveliene.s - as lyodern botani.sts term it, that wc haVo 
ship they liad served to alchemy and empiric^m, set now to deal with. As its mane'implies, it is a p.llinf 
up on their own acflpunt, and ws a consequence, Vie and one of the most nohly-gj%eeful of that family, which 
‘nut of the sea ’ soon Icist its Kuropoan reputation ns liavc i < h so apllv styled liy I.inmeiia tlie jlriiiees of the 
a curnUve, though it was still considered a very great vego*»'V.u itingiiom. »lu straight and ratlier slcnrter- 
euriosity, and the nnaetlled prohlcm of its origin looking ■mm, not more tliaufa foot in diamet'er, rises, 
formed a fnnioua stock of imilding materials for tlie without a leaf, rt) the height of from IK) to 100 feet, and 
(.rectersof tlicorelioal cdifice.s. iS India and China, it at the summit is superbly crowned with a drooping 
rete.ined its medicinal fame, and eominauded .a liigli plume, eonsistingof ahonl aSa’ore of fuaguideent loaves, 
price. Like everytliiiig else that is brought to market, of a hro:Rlly-%al foirn. These leaves, the larger of 
the mif.H varied in vaiac. A small one tvould not, wiiich are twenty feet in length aiiil ten in width, are 
realise more tliaii L,50, r. idle*, large one would ho llfantifully marked with regular folds, diverging from a 


add that Ducheniiii, in his vain eiJpectation of making 


formed a fnnioua stock of imilding materials for tlie without a leaf, ni the height of from 00 to 100 feet, ami 
(.rectersof theoretical cdifice.s. iS India and China, it at the summit is superbly crowned with a drooping 
rete.ined its medicinal fame, and eominauded .a liigli plume, eoiisistingof ahoiil aSa’ore of fuaguideent loaves, 
price. Like everything else that Is brought to market, of a hroaUIy-%al foim. These leaves, the larger of 
the mif.H varied iii vaiac. A small one would not, which are twenty feet in length and ten in width, are 
realise more lliaii L,50, r. idle*, large one would ho llPantifulIy marked with regular folds, diverging from a 
worlli L.I20; those, Iiowever^tliat liieuniired as much central supporting eluiie ; llieir iiijrgiiis are more or Ics.s 
in hrciidlli as*iu lengthwise most e.stcemed, and one deeply serrated towards the extnsnilies; and lliev are 


most e.stcemed, and one deeply serrated towards the extnsnilies; and they are 
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me.a-uriijg a f«»»kin diameter was worth L.lfiO.sierliii'j* supported by footsl.ilks nearly a.s long as themselves. 


money. ?!iieh continued to ho tlio piiees jfThe.se 
mils ii,r two centuries after tlic ships of Europe liad 
lirst fouinl their way to the seas I^nda of A-ia. 
iiiit a eiiange was at hand. In tlie year 1770, a h'reneh 
merclianl-ship entered the iiort (>f Calenlta. The, 


Every year tl*>rc fo»ms, in tln^eentral top of .the tree, 
a new leaf, which, closed like a fan, and defended by a 
downy, liiwii-eoloured covering, slioofs up vertie.ally to 
a height of ten feet, before it, expanding, droftps griicc- 
fiilli.and assumes its jihiee iiiiiong its elder iiretliren ; 


merclianl-sliip cnterecl tlio port l-aLenlta. the, iiUii, amt assumes ns juaee iiiiiong Us eliler Iiretliren ; 
mol ley assemblage of ii.ative lutTchants and tradesmen, .and ns the imperative rub pevva<le.s all nature, that, ^i 
li lt., 10 . and L5<mians, Doh.ashe.s, Dollies, and JHiigy- course of time, the eldi.-‘t nimsl .eive place unto their 
wallahs, that crowd a European vessel’s deck on In r jiuiiors, (he senior lowe.st leaf imnually i'ail.s withered to 
iirst arrival in an Eastern port, were .istonilded wln n, the ground, yet leaving a memento of iu exisleiiee in 
( : tlieir eager inquiries, tlie ciiptaiu replied that Ids a distinct ring or sear upon the parent trunk.' It is 
eaigo consisted of rucos de, iiicr* Keareely could the clear, then, that by the immher of^thesi* rings the age 
inc! ednlous and astonished natives holieve the evidenee of the tree can be aeeiirately determined ; some veterans 


inc! ednlous and astonished natives holieve the evidenee of the tree can be aeeiirately determined ; some veterans 
of their own eyesight, when, on the hatches hemg shew as many as 400, vsitliout any visible .signs of decay ; 
OIK lied, they saw that the ship was actually filled with and it seems tliat .aliout llic age of LiO year.s, the tree 
till- rare and precious coiimiodily. Hare and precious, attains it.s full deveToiimen*. 

to he so no longer. Its price instantaneously fell; As in several olher meiiiliors of Uie jialm family, the 
persons wlio had liecn tlie fortunate iii^sessois of a male and fenAic iiowers are found on diffAeiit indi- 
iiul or two, were ruined; ami so little did the French viiliials. The feimde tree, .after attaining the age of 


enplaiii gain by his cargo, that lie disclosed the 
secret Ilf its origin to an English mereaiiiile liou.se, 


about thirty years, annually iirodueea a )arge«lftipe or 
fruit-hmieh, eoiisi-sting of five or six nuts, oaeli eiive- 


u hieli eompleted tlie utter downfall of the nut of lojicd iii an external himk, rot dissimilar in form .and 


S’lloinon, liy landing anotlier cargb of it* .at Bombay colour to the coat of the eomnuin walnut, hut of course 
dining the same year. • much larger, and proportiouahly tliiSL r. The nut 

A simruhir circunistancc iu eomieelion with the dis- itself is fthout a foot in lengt.l|; of m^^ptic form; at 
eovery of tlic tree, a eompicte cxemplifioation of tlie one end obtuse, at the oI^t <i*»i;rfKrri»ver end,R‘Ieft 
good old tale, ifi/rs ai,(l tio ICi/en, is wortliy of recon’ into two or thiw, sometimes oven four lobe.s^r a . 
;is a Ic.sson to all, that they iilioiild ever make proper rounded form on their onlsides, hut flattened lii the 
use (/the organs which God 1ms bestowed upon tlicm inner. It is e.veoedingly ditllciilt to give a^iopiilar 
for tlie iiequisitiou of useful kiiowdedgo." do la description when cncmiibe^d liy the teehiiicnlities of 

Bourdommis, one of the he.st and wisest (/|FrcneIi science; wo must trj»another method. TlPt the reader 
colonial governors, whose name, almost uiikiliwn P, imaftinii two pretty thick vegetahl^jj^arrows, each a 
historv, i.s emhalmod for ever in Rt Pierre’s be.autiful mol^ long, joinpd together, skle by side, and partly 
romance of Paul aiHUVirrima, sent frym *110 Islo of flattened by a vertical compAssion, ho will then have 
France, in 1713, a naval "officer named Ficault, to Ac- an ide.a.of the curioms form of llie double eocoa^tMif. _ 
plore tlic cluster of islands now known .asLthe !rJcyehe!!^s. Sometimes, as we havi^mentioned, a nut exhibits three ' 
I’ieaiilt made a prettyjjanrect survey, and ii»thccouiso | lobes ; let Uio reader imagine the end of^ne of the 
of it discovered some islands previously unknown; one, | marrows cleft in two, and he will have an idea of the 


quent governor of the Isle of Fr.ance sent out another lobed nut. In fact, almost invariably, the four-lohed nut 
espedition, under Captain Durhemin, for a similar parts in middle, forming two of the more cominott 
purpose. B-arre, the hydrographer of this hast expedi- two-loheifnuts, only distinguishable by the flatness of 
tion, landing on Falmicrs, at on(;e discovered that the thi-ir inner sides from tliose th.at grew .scjiarately. 
pahn.s, from which the island had, a quarter of a century When greeio, they contain a refresliing. s^veel ish, jelly* 
previously, received its name, produced tlie famous and like substance, but when old, Hie kenici is so hard 
long-sought-for cocos de mcr. Barriiinformed Diichcmin, that It c^not be cut with a knife. 

_Tlio onorroous fruil-bunehcs,_ vTeighiiig upwards of 

• Cocon-nut.i of the sea—tlie French appellation of the nut. fifty pounds, hang tlirco or tour goal’s on the tree 
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before they af? suffieicntly ripened to fall down ; fans, I 
though only one drupe is put forth each soiisoi“ yet 
tlie produce of three or four years, the aggregate 
weight of’r wliioli must be 'uonsiderable, burdens the 
stem at one tiiT)e. ^I’liis great weight, suspended at thu 
top of the lofty an5>- almost disproiaortionately slender 
stem, causes tli«i^ree to rock *gracefuUy with the 
slightest breeze; ttai agiCated Itjaves creating a pleas¬ 
ing nolso, somcwhaiLsimilar to that of a distanlj,water¬ 
fall. Some Freneli writers have enthusiastically 
alluded to this rustling sound as a delightful adjrinct of 
the interesting scene ; nor have oltb English travellers 
spoken in less glowing language. ‘ Growing in thou- 
.sands,’ s-ays Mr llarrii^n, ‘close to'each other, the 
sexes intermingled, a uurierous'‘offspring starting up 
on all aides,'sheltered by the parent jdants, the old ones 
fallen into the sear and yello^w Ifaf, iyid going lj,st to 
decay'te make room for the young trees, presents to 
the eye a picture so mila and pleasing, that it is iliffi- 
cult not to look upon them as animated objects, capable 
of enjoyment, and sensible of their condition.’ 

Though no longer producing a dru^of great value 
for the exclusive use of the wealthy, tne double cocoa- 
nut of the Seychfilles affords many humbler beneflts' 
to tile inhabitants of those islanchs. ’The trunk, when 
split and cleared of ,tts soft, fibrous interior, serves to 
make water-troughs and palisade.s. Tlic immense 
leaves are used, in that fine clitpate, as niaterials for 
building*; not only do Ehey make an excellent thatch, 
but they are alse employed for walls. AVitli one liun- 
dretl' loaves, a commodious dwelling, including doors, 
windows, and partitions, may be constructed, liaskets 
(fcid brooms are made from the ribs of tlie leaves and 
file fibres of their footstalks. The young leaf, previous 
to its expanding, is soft, and of a pale-yellow colour; 
in this state it is cut into longitudinal stripes, and 
plaited into hats ; while tlie downy substance by which 
it is covered, is found valuuiilc for stuffing beds and 
pillows. Vessels, iJf various forms and uses, are made 
out of tlieliglit, strong, and durable nut-slieils. When 
preserved whole, with merely a'* perlbration at tlie top, 
they are used to carry watei^. sonie4iolding nearly tlircc 
gallons. When divided, tlie inirts serve, aceonling to 
their sizetand shape, for platters, dislies, or drinking- 
cups. Being jet-black, and susccptilile of a liigh 
polisliat^ey are often curiously earvcil, and mounted 
with the precious metals, to form sugar-basins, toilet- 
dishes. and otlicr useful and ornamental articles for 
tiio dwellings of tlie tasteful and refined. 

Tlie group ofiislands termed the Seychelles lie to the 
nortliward an^jcastward of Madagascar, in tlie latitude 
of C degrees sotiti||^Qf fte equinoctial. TJie tree, in 
it!,. Natural sfate, isSound*<tiii three small, rocky, and 
moiit^ainous islands only — Prasliii, containing about 
8000 8<'re8 ; Curieuse, containing but 1000; and 
Hound Island, smaller still; all three lying wltliinta 
few hundred' yards of eac<i otlier. These islands are 
about ‘JOO miles distant from th'e Maldives; and as 
Garcias ab HortlS?,'*!! the sixteenth century, sfipiiosed, 
tlie nuts, many of wh\?h grow on r6cky precipices 
oycrlianging the scH drop into the waves, and are 
U'ausported by the prevailing currents to 01110 ? sliorcs. 
It is a Femarkablo fact, thfft the trees will not 
flourisb on any other of the adjacent istonds of the 
Seychelles group. Matiy have been planted, but they 
merely vegetate, and are wretchedly inferior fo the 
splendid natural trees of Praslin and Curieuse. Prom 
the time that the nut falls from the tree, a year elapses 
before it germinates; it only requires to cUe on the 
ground without being ooverc'd, for the gepm shoots 
downwards, fijrming a root, from which ascends the 
^ilumule of the future plant. ‘ 

Several attempts have been made to grow this tree 
in some of the larger horticultural cslablishmcuts in 
GrcalT Britain, but hitherto without success^ Hoiies, 
however, are iiov^ entertained ; for the interesting 


spectiui'e of a double cocoa-nut in the act of germination 
may be''-.’'itnessed at this moment in the national 
gardens at'^Cew. '* 

--- A --- 

FALSE POLITICAL ECONOMY*. 

LEGISLATIVE PROTECTIO*T AGaINST J!''UAU1>S. . 

Thkuk is a proverb, full of wisdom—as tliese brief 
cgibcxlimcnts of 'Cxperienee often are—to the effect 
thaf in comment: ‘lli^lbuyer’s eye is liis merchant.’ 
It has found it,s way into our legal text-books, to 
express a prino'plc which modern law haR,jiud inucli in 
v'lcw—tjiat people 'sliould look to ‘heir ovni skill imd 
knowledge in making their purchases, and should not 
tr^fst tS) the legislatur “to protect them, lij' interference 
and penalties, from purchasing unworthy commodities. 
ITndoubtcdly, fraud, wlieri it occurs, must be punislicd. 
If a merchant sell by sample, and intentionally give a 
different article — if a dog-dealer clothe a cur in the 
skin of a departeil kip-dog, and sell liiiii warranted an 
niidoubtcd Blenheim spaniel—tliere sliould be some 
punisbmeiit for the fraud. It will not lie found exp','- 
dient, however, to go far, evqfi in such clear cases. In 
too entirely supersedipg tlie luiycr’s eye, and siilisti- 
tutiiig the judge's, we remove a veiy vigilant check 
on fraud. If people bought BleplK-ini spaniels 

^without ail ample knowledge of the aijiinal's character 
and- ippeitrancc, followed by minute oIisl, vati>>n, it 
would do more to i>rcvent fraud in this small liy- 
artielc of coiii^ierce tlian a host of p'eiial statutes, 

^ And when we (.ome to loss palpable iiiiporfci tions in 
goods, it will be Seen that legislation is quite incapable 
of cojiing with tlieni. If every thrifty housewife, wlmsc 
last bou,ght bushel of potatoes is more wuxy tlnin tin y 
ought to bo—if every sliabby dandy, who has liought a 
glossy satin liat, * warranted superfine, priee only Ss.,’ 
and who finds it washed into a kind of dingy serge by 
the next sliower—had his action for tlie infliction of 
penalties, it would he a more litigious world even thini 
it is. Vith thimble-riggers, eliaiii-droppers, fortniie- 
tclling gipsies, and tlie like, tlie law wages a most 
unpKicluetive war. Fcnal statutes ami the police do 
little to put llicm down, while tliere are fools wlinso 
silly pelfislinoss or vanity makes them ready dupes : 
if these fool^ would become wise and prudent, all tlic 
penalties iniglit lie at once dispensed with. But only 
imagine the state of litigatioiial confusion in wliieh tins 
country would be plunged, if every tradcsiiiiiu wlio .sold 
‘an inferior article,’ which had a fair and attractive 
appearance, could be subject to penal proceedings! 

Yet our ancestors made tliis attempt; and under the 
early munarclis of England there were passed a number 
of statutes, which vainly endeavoured to compel every 
manufacturer and dealer to be honest. 'Tlie wool-trade 
was an especial favourite of this kind of legislation. 
Indeed if a; y one be in seaich of violent Icgishative 
attcniptV to force trailc into artificial cliaiinels, he will 
be ver/f aure to find them if he turn up the acts on the 
.wool ami woollen trade. ’They would fill some volumes 
by thenis^ves. One great object of the government, 
w^is to prohilfit the exportirtidn of xvool, to export it 
oaly in the manufactured article, and to soli that only 
for gold. A iSssue of legislation of the most compli¬ 
cates kina was passed to''’3itablish tliese objects. 
Costly arrangements were made, by which not only in 
tliis country, but also in others, the sale of the woollens 
was conducted only by Englishmen. This, liowcver, is 
not our“ immediate subject—it relates rather to tlio 
curious efforts to make the manufacturers produce a 
sound article. 

An act of the 13th of Ricliard 11. (138‘J), gives this 
melancholy account of the dishonesty of certain cloth- 
makers, and provides a penal remedy : ‘ Forasmuch as 
divers plain clothes, that be wrought in the counties of 
Somerset, Dorset, Bristol, and Gloucester, be tacked and 
folded together, and set to sale, of the which clothes a 




great part lye bl^okeil. brused, and not agree^ Itl the 
colour, luithgr be nceftrding to brcadtliJwyr in no 
manner to tbS part <1F the san^'clothes^howed out¬ 
wards, bef fals^ wr^uglit with divers wools, to 
tlii^ great deceit, loss, and damage, of the people, in so 
ininiji, tliat th(^merchants who buy the sunic clothes, 
an(> carry them oift of'Lho realm to sell to strangers, 
be many times in danger to b(| slain, and sometimes 
ipnprisoned, and put to fine^id ransom by the same 
strangers, and tlicir sagl elotl^s faflBFWhq^orfeit, because 
of the great deecit and falseliood that nHbund in tlie 
said clothe^ wlien they he untacked aUd openctl, to the 
great slander of the rcaliif of England. It IshordaiRed 
and assented, that no plain doth, tacked not folded, 
shall be sot to sale ^j'ithin the wild counties ; bnt*lthat 
they be opened, upon pain to forfeit them, so that the 
buyers may see tliem and know them, ns it is used in 
the county of Essex.’ One would think, that if the 
buyers found themselves habitually cheated by^made- 
up goods, they would find the remedy thmnselves, by 
insisting oVi seeing tlicrn, and declining, according to 
a Scottish saying, to buy ‘a pig in a poke.’ Another 
clause of the same act seems equally gratuitous» 
‘ Provided alvvay^ that after the merehants have 
bought the same clothes to carrel and do carry them 
out of the realm, they nm^ack them and fold them 
at their ple^aniy, for the more eas^- carriage of Ihennj 
fViiat a vTfy uecommodatiug statute! 

And it really is reasonable, in conipaiison with other 
eiiactmems on the same subject 1.. lUL' uiiitli jear of 
Henry VIII., for instance, an act was passed far 
‘.avoiding deceits in making of woollen eloliies,' con¬ 
taining a whole series of troublesome regulations, such 
ns tlic following : ‘ That the wool which shall be 
delivered for or by the clothier to any person or per¬ 
sons, I'or breaking, combing, carding, or spinning of 
the same, the delivery therefore shall bo by even just 
jvoiso and weight of .averdupois, scaled hy authority, 
not exceeding in weight after tlie rate of xU ijound 
seemed wool, aliove one quarter of a pound for the 
waste of the s.-iiuo wool, and in none other mamier; 
mi l that (lie breaker or comber do deliver again to the 
same clothier the same wool so broken and combed, 
and the c.arder and spinner to deliver^again to the 
said clothier yarn of the same woo’, by the same even 
just and true poise and weight (the waste thereof 
excv'pted), without any part thereof concealing, or 
any more oil-water, or other thing put thereunto 
deeeivable. • » 

‘ Item, that the weaver which shall have the weaving 
of any woollen yarn to bo webbed into cloth, shall 
weave, work, and put into the web, for cloth to l)c 
mttde thereof, us much and all the same yarn as t' a 
clothier, or any person for Jiiin, shall deliver to the 
same weaver, with his used mark put to thi^ same, 
without changing, or any parcel thereof lenjmg out 
of tlie said web; or that lie restore to the 8anp|:lothier 
the surplus of tlie Same yarn, if any shall he fcft rv/t 
put in the same web, and without any more oil brine, 
moisture. du.st, sand, o^^othcr thing dee|LvaWy jiutting 
or casting to tlie same w^b, upon pain to forfeit Ibr 
every default three sliillings and four p^ee. * 

‘ Item, that no mnniuy^ of person buy a»%' coliuired 
wool, or coloured woollen y.arn, of any carder, sj'inner. 
or weaver, but only in open market, upon pain of for¬ 
feiture of such wool and yarn so bought.’ And so on: 
th^e, in fact, are but tlie beginning of a •cries of 
regulations, which it would tiro the reader to peruse 
throughout. 

One would think, that shoes and other leather manii- 
fiictures are among the last thlqgs that require to bo 
made sulliciont by legislation. The ill-made shoes 
wear out, and the purchaser, if ho be wise, will not go 
again to the same sliop. Parliament, however, did not 
leave him in the matter to the resources of his own 
wisdom. Uy a statute of the Ittih of Klcliard II., 


itfc primdod; ‘Fovasimieh as divcrswhoiJmnkers and 
comw'aincrs use to tan their leathcr^and sell the same 
falsely tanned—also mujic shoos aivl bo^fits of sucli 
leather not well tanned, and sell them ns de.ar ns they 
will, to the great deccipt of the,^o»l- coumioiis—it is 
accorded and assented, tliat no sl^maker nor cord- 
waiuer shall use the craftsof tiqffmig, nos tanner the . 
craft of shocmakiu#; and he ‘jSat iloih contrary to 
this Act, shall forfeit to the king all his leatlwr so 
tanned, and all his boots and shoes.’ , 

Eifty-two yoarsjator—in the year 148.'.,’it was fofmd 
that the people were still cheated with had Iioots and 
shoos—especially, we doujit lyit, when they bought j 
them eheais—-and tig; legisjjtiire, pondering on a pos- 
siblis remedy, thought they might fiiid.il iu furllier 
subiVe isKiii, and prohibiting tanners from currying 
tbefi* ather; nn<f sft it is cnaA«1, ‘tliat whore 
tannei..'in divefs part.s of llil realm nsen witliin them- I 
selves tlie mystery of eurryi^ and blacking of Icnilier 
insufficiently, and also leather insufficiently tanned, and 
the same Ic.^jllicr so insulhciently wrought, ns well in 
tanning as ii\curr^ing and blaekiiig, they jiiit to sale 
iu divers fairs and marketil, and wtlier plut'es, to the 
great doeeijit and hurt of liege people’—so no tanner <. 
is to ‘ use the mystery of a currier, uor lilack no 
leather to be put to sale, under the forfeiture of every 
liyde,’ &e. 

Let us no*’ intrbduee our*reailer.s to a legislative ' 
protection against frauds of a more dp'e and mysterious 
character, in the shape of an act jiassed in tho,^ixtlf year 
of Edw ard NT., • for stuffing of featbcr-lieils, bolsters, 
mattresses, and eusbions.’ Our readers, we hope, vail 
not supposi—as the words might leiul them to infer*- 
that the.se articles are to he stufU-d with the act; on 
tile contrary, it would be highly jieual so to do. The 
chief provisions are: ‘ For the avoiding of tin? great 
deeeqit used and liraeliscd in stuffing of feallior-tols, 
holsters, pillows, mattresses, cushioJI.s, and quills—bv^it 
enacted, that no person or persons whatsoever shall 
make (to the intent ’to sell, or offer to be sold) any 
feather-bed. bolsti^, or pillow, except the same ho 
stuffed with dry -.pullei* feathers, or clean down 
only, v^thuiit^ mixing of scalded feathers,,fen-down, 
tliistle^own; Siiiui, lime, gravel, unlawful or corrupt 
stuff, hair, or any other, upon pain of forSeitnn-,’ 
&e. One would like to know what ‘ unlawful or 
corrupt stuff'’ is, and whether the corruptness be 
physical throiigli putridity, or merely metaphysical and 
created, like the unlawfulness by s^tute. The act 
provides further, that after a ecrtaiix^jilay no jicrson 
‘shall iflakc (to tlie intent vi v sc Urj/f'offer, or put to 
sale) any quilt, mattress, 0r e'lfiBions, vftiich shall 4ici 
stuffed witli any other stuff than feathers, vv^l, or 
flocks alone,’ on pain of forfeiture. • 

-But the most stringent enactments for the protect 
tion of the public againstusuch wlioles.alc deceptions 
ajipear to liavg beeS in the article of fustian ; and 
pernapw the bidden adulterations iJlIff suggesteil tlio 
enaatnients, nmy be tlie rea^n wlty unsound reason¬ 
ings and hollow speeches .are calTtcl fustian. TlicijeJs 
something mysteriously awful in tlie act of titb ■ 
eleventh year of Ilenr’s VII., caUed ‘ A rcmcjJj’ avoid 
deceitful slights used upon fusti.ms.’ It liegins tints : 

‘That whereas fustians brought from the parts 
beyond the luisliorn into this realm, have been and 
should 1)0 the most profitable cloth for doublets and 
Other wearing clothes greatly used among the coininoii 
people of ^is realm, and longest liave endured of aiiy- 
tliing tharhnvc come into the same realm from the 
said parts to that intent—for that the cause hath been 
tltfit such fustians afore this time Ini^ been truly^ 
wrought and shorn yrith the broad sneari^and with no 
other instruments or deceitful mean used upon the 
same. Ubw so it is, that divers persons, by subtlety 
and undue slights and means, have t^eivab^ imaginetl 
and* contrived instruments of^ron, with which irons. 
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in the inosf liigRcst nnd secret places of their houfcs, to tfle fortunate speculators. Iff tli6 metropolis, 
they strike and dfaw the said IroM on the said fustikiis the vast (^.sjgitai afloat iff sudit schemas is 'first cast 
unshorn—bjjr means whereofcthey pluck ofi' both the on the waters, and a terge amount annually sunk and 
nap and cotton of the said fhstiaus, and break com- engulfed forever in the gregt vo»tex. ‘'TliO'continued 
monly both the''gr1>nnd and threads in sunder; and scries of splendid fortunes which iiavo been S«crifij;ed 
after, by crafty sinking, they inakg the same fustians in such sclieincs, would exoitc our^asroniahmcnteYlint 
to appear t(Vthe cemmon people fine, whole, and sound; the fate of previous adventuitrs hod not acted hs a 
and also they raise imtlie cotton W sucli fustians, and warning, if the moral of the gambling-tahle and the 
theiiAike a light candle, and set it on tlie ftistianS)urn- Stffc^ Exchange wMe-aat always ready, hy collatensl 
ing, which sijpgoth and burnetii away tlie cotton of the illustration, to e»'jjiam‘a/ilddle which would oilicrwise 


sarfie fusti.an from tlio one end to thwdther down to the bo insoluble..''" 
hand tlireads, instead of sho.aring; and after tliat put Indisputably ^rcr 
them in colour, and sotsubflely dress them, that their oflbr amusement to 


^rcmostqf all tlie estahlislments which 
it to *tlie Lohdoii ptflilic, is the Hoyal 


fidso work cannot l>e esjJ!^, without it Be workmen Ttalj^n Vpera, Covent GjAWden; and we say this without 
shearers of sneh fustian, or the wearers of the Sjuii#.’ attompting to enter iiitb the quostipn of whether it lias 
JIatiy penalties (pid forfeitures ar^ laid on the persons rightly or wrongly achieved a preponderance of-vocal 
who so tte.^icheroisly corr;ipt hftnest fustian. IJutfono talent over the rival theatre. While noting, however, 
is apt to fear, that the aftcurate account given of the the combination of talent it presents, and the coiitiiiucil 
process may liavo indnfced soihe people to follow "it, flow ot capital it sends forth in tlie production of the 
who would not have thought of doing so hut for tlic liighest class of works, we must at the ^saine time 
instruction contained in the act for abolisliiing it. oxprc.ss our adinirntion of the spirited cflorls of Mr 

Our manufacturing operatives have Ixen justly con- Lumlcy to sustain liiniself against sucli odds ; and our 
Bured for their oecifsionalv-and, to do them justice, it iiopc tliat nothing will induce this goutlonuin to give 


is but occasional—enmity to machinery. iSoiiietimes 
it may bo palliated, tltough not justilied, by tlie hnnl- 


up a rivalry which has been a stiffmlus to tiie exer¬ 
tions of the other' lioui>e, and which has rcndcicd 


ship which: is often, without doubt, sufibrod by those Loudon the imisical onpitifi- of the world.’ Tlius much 
who have to seek a new occupation. Wo suspect, how- f.rcmjsjjd, wo sit down to give an ac^tr'-ot of a day 
ever, thaf the legislaturif is not entirely ?ree from this spen't at Covent Garden, devoted to a tluiroiigli cxnnii- 
kind of barbaroustcnmity. We are led to tliis siippo- nation of tliis vast cstahlishincnt, from Us extensive 
sition by finding, in tlic sixth year of Edward VI., an catacombs to flic leads which overlook the panorama 
act ‘ for the putting down of gig-mills.’ It sots out of London; persuiulod as wo arc th.at the public has 
wRh the principle, that everything that dcteiioratcs hut an obscure idea of the capital, labour, .and iiigemiily 
m'anufactured articles does evil, continuing; ‘Andforas- expeuded in tlie produclioii of wli.at i.s visible to ilicevij 
much as in many parts of this realm is newly and lately of the audience. Access to tlic stage during roIi<‘ars\l 
devised, eretUed, buildeit, and used, certain mills called is strictly confined to the performers, .although that is 
gig-inills, for the perching and hurling of clotli, hy the least part of Uie exliilnlion; hut by special fav our, 
reason whereof tlie true drapery of this realm is wonder- we were taken in cliarge hy the chief mecluinist, an 


eflect of maeliinery to fahric^ite gooris less lasting than 
those which are handwrought, but-with an accompany- 


Our eiciut was made upon the stage, which we ev i- 
mined in its various parts and appendages while the 


ing reduction of price, which makes tln^machine pro- ballet practice was proceeding. 1'lie curtain was up: 
duce hy far the cheaper. We fear the le.gi.slaturo saw the andicnce^art of the house, from llie pit to tin' 


only tliegleterioration, and was not alive to the more ceiling, was covered with linen, in order to preserve 
than compensating facility of production. the satin draperies from dust, (.'omparative d-tkiiess 

____pervaded the vast space; but the front of the stage 
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was illumined by a pipe of gas, pierced for jets, run¬ 
ning over the orchl'stra from wing to wing; while a 


It Is by the^errltorial division of labour that a beam of sunlight, penetrating throngh tlie eord.i and 
country arrivg^MfcjL sgcCcssfully at wealth a5d civili- pulleys of the upper regions, cast a sir.ange lustre oii 
satttib. Our hops ar^'rowiliiii Kent and Essex; Gins- the boards, as if it iiail Come tlirough green glass, 
gow tnnually Sends forth the engines of our steam Half a dozen chairs were placed in front of the stage, 
fleets; Sunderland is the focus of our sliipbuilding; on one c)f which sat the<hallet-niristcr—p stout, hald- 
Edinburgh, with her legion of professors, and her bu^y hcadei^ m,an,^w’ho bent time with liis .stick. A violinist 
presses, is am vast aendeftiy. In short, each district played V. his elbow the skeleton airs of the ballet music, 
does something jjecullar to itself, wJvile ail avoid sending while Irh. male and female dancers executed tlieir 
coal to NeW'castll^' ' assigntfo parts; the stout bald-licaded gentleman oecn- 

A large number of nymufacturcs, paSrticuIarly tfoosc sionnlly interrupting tlic rehearsal to suggest impro' e- 
trf hixury, are pecuSar to the metropolis, and one of ments, orHo ^sue a perein^tccy rcprim.md to orm of 
' tlie mpst iirominent of this class is public amusement, tipse pale, pretty things who were bounding across the 
Every searon has its novelty, Rihether the opera of stage in short^luslin petticoats and faded white satin 
a great foreign composer, or the lectures“of a literary rehearsal ehaussuxe. ‘Elleesfe^lcl’ ‘ Allezaux petites 
;lion; besides enlll'css panoramas, dioramas, cosmoramas, nmisons I ’ sounded rather ungnUant, if wc did not know 
And cycloramas, which bring home to Bull the that aneflbcth'e drill for so refractory a corps is not to 
' wonders of the ImMtable globe, and annihilate time bo got through by the aid of the academy of coimU- 
and space for his delectation. We see the Paris of the ments. • The master himself, suiting the action to“ho 
Huguenots to the sound of Meyerbeer’s blgpd-stirring word, occasionally started up, and making some />«.«, 
trumpets; or gsdn conipanionsliip with H«g%rth, Field- as an illustrative example, with hi.s heels flying in llio 
ing, or Smollett as we listen to Thnekeray; or, after air, was certainly in a state of signal incongruity with 
epayiug our ^lllipg in tlus Chinese Junk, arc, to all his laspoct, which, when seated, was Hint of a steady- 
intentaand purposes, nflont in the Hoang Ho. . looking banker’s clerk from Immbard Street. 

London is the pUce at which these amusements arc The width of the stage between the so-called fly- 
' xnS^ufisctiji^ and first presented, and at tlvhich tho rails is 60 feet; while the depth from the footlights to 
'Waljip is sought <yhicB enables a portion of them to the wall at the back, is 80 feet. But on extraordinary 
^asfcCB^ept in the provinces, and make largo returns occasions, It is possible to obtain even a longer vista; 
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for the wifll opposite the centre of the stagjJl^|iiorceil thw wen- stoppeil hy a dead wall, njw picrcoil by n 
. by a larjfti areliH ay, b(Jund which,^to the jjner wall, is tlow. Near the {'tiaoim ter is the hydmulic uiachine lor 
a space ot 36 feet; so that hy iatrodueinji' a scene of supplyiii}? withw'uter thc»taiik on iheTopof tlio house; 
a triumphal nrcli, or«nnio<othcr device, a depth of 100 all the other services on this line of pi;ie ans screwcfl 
feefcean be obtMned, leaving; still a clear space of 16 oil; and thus the water is furei^l hi •tin- top of the 
feet behind the furthest scene, Aund the back of which buildin;;. In the Qnpen's Theatre, l^ inarket, a supply 
proA'ssiona can double. *It would otherwise bo difficult for the tank on the roof is^htaiocsifrom a'well which 


stoppeil hy a dead wall, njw pierced by n 


to comprehend how it is possible^iis in the opera of Jm 
J uice, to ninnmuvre here a of SOI- pe*s(ftis, 

ineludino a ear drawn<)y eigW liorsei^ \ 


was sitfk hy Mr LiUnley under i-hu Imilding, in con- 
sequeneo df the river company having nfiKcd Ids 
water-rate from Ii.liO to L.IIO.- From tl)i‘ well, Vie 


riic .stage itself is covered all over wiTli trap-doors waler is forced iip*tiy a muehine. 


and slidingi^anelB, although it fee^s siSliciently Hrni,to 
the tread; the de^ith from the hoards to thff ground 


below tbe stage is twcniy-tv.t|L 
floors, the lower ikick—if I ni 


floors, the lower ikick—if I may so coll it—being tanldiij'li 
also furnished With abundant hatchways down to waby,-, mi 
the hold. (In the left of the stage, facing the audience, li#«*u ^ 
is a room of good size, close to tlio flies; tliis is tlie notice, to 

jiroperty-room of tlio night, in wjiieh arc aceunm- seener}^ o 

Kill'd, previous to the perljirmanee, .all tlie artjeie.s over tiic roof of the uudie,iiec part, to wh.at api>eared 
r(([idred for that night, wlieflior it bo tlie toilette- to be a l.argAjvoil, leiieed Iw a parapet; and loul.ing 
faille of a princess, or tlic pallet and water-jug uf do-wu ten oi^welve feet, saw below us the eemre 
a dungeon prisonce;. 'J'liis apartment, tlie readiT inav* chandelier, the iijierture, wjdeh Woidd otherwise bo 
e.asily understand, Is quite disfinet ft'oin the property unsightly, being closed hy an open framework in Am- n 

store-room, which roiita ins everything required for liesque. Through this the ehawlelier is lighted hy a, 

every opera, from the erouTfof the fVo/i/iet of Minister long rod, having at the end a wine, to which ss attached 


ee^s sinlieiently firni,to IVe next ascended a stair, fliglit after fliglit; then 
hoards to thff ground wound our way through a iwio« of flies luni jmlleysj^ 
feet, divided klto^two and then si'famhlcd dp ladtjws until wo afnied at the 
hay so call it—being taul^iij'lf, wliii-h is large enough to koJd sufUoient 
, hatchways down to wak^i-, 'o supply' s^x engines for Imlf an hour. It 
re, facing the audience, ^ hose iittaehefl to kt. rea(i\ at lhe«shorlp-t 

X lUn flioo. i-i.'.o ia 11 .f. riotl'ee, to hav^ the water Uireclcil’oither over tho 
seener}^ or tho audience pan. We now proeoeded 


to tlio i)ijj>iii^ii»eiige in Ixt (fazzti Liulra. 
oiji' property, however, which is of too gre 


dazzu Lmlra. Tl^'c i.f, a pi 'ci' of imiited ^sponge soaked in spirits of wine: 
h is of too grc.xt ibinen- the elnindeliPl* is raised and flowi'i'eil at plealiurc by a 


sions to hi» transportable. The larto' and flue toned three-ton windlass. 


orcao, UBi'd in the JVophite, ]fui/itonnni, a.m\ Ji hut tc ' 
Itinhk, is to the, right of the stage, opposite thi' ]irfl- 
perty-ioom ; and tho organist, from his position, being 
nnaiile to see tho baton of Mr Costa, lakes the time 


T\h)t less than eighty-iive npartment.s, great^iid Snail, 
surround the stage ot adjoin it, and are used as dressing- 
roonis, worksliO\in, store-rooms, and olilce.s. We fii«t 
visited the dressing-room of Madame, fjrisi, nearest tAc 


lioni a lime-tree baton ti,veil to the organ, whieh is stage, and it liad the air of an elegant hondoir, hung 
n.'l ie to vibrate by machinery under the eonlrol of Mr anil furnished in green and crimson'; while another 


Co'ta, I'loin hi.s place in the oreliestrn. It would Uke 
op too much s]ince to enter more at largo into flic 


close besidn it, fltted up in precisely the smue style, I 
was soniewliat prematmvly ciflled the dressing-room of | 


in.ii'hinery used in theatrio:d enti'rlainments ; and at I Mademoiselle 'Wagner. The dreftes of the variows 
anyiate, the p.'ir.'dlel slides, tho pierced cylinder—hy performer,-., we nniy mention, aro supplied by tbe 
w hieli a ripjile is produced on water—and tn.any other management; but soiTie of them, with large salaries, 
devices, however curious and interesting, could not be and jiridiiig tliemsuives Disappearing before the public 
iii.'i.i.' intelligible without woodcuts. in eo.slIy and well-fitting garineut.s, choose to incur this 


(hir conductor now provided himself witli a lanlem, c.vpensc t'leinselvcs. ■ . • 

ill order to lend us to the regions unvk.‘r the stage; The seinpstressea-room looks exactly Uke a large ; 
fwr, in consequence of tlie mass of imlainmnhle mnterial milliner’s shop, and here we found a forewoyati with 
eoiineeted willi a theatre, there arc as strict regulations eighteen assistants at work. Books of costumes are 
.■igainst going aliont wilh open lights ns in n coal-pit always at hand, so that a, degree of historical accurncj is 
a.kill ted to carbonic arid gas. De.seending a trap, we now-attained in Opera costume, wliiclnuaterially as.sists 
reaelied. the so-eallerl nniyariuc-fliTor, a dLrrtiption of the illusion; and Ho such niiachroniiMii is ■i'isiWe ia 
the Ttalinn viexznmtw, from whieh tho musicians have Covent ^Garden a.s in a eerlain tlieatrc across tho 
access to tlie orcliosira. It is not much higher than Thames, wliere, instead of tluj^Sgraccn^p minarets of 
the liiimaii stature; and hither descends that Ateisfn Cairo, this gorgeous Arab^ity is'represented byifyfn- 
FuhiiinriUi, lion .Iiuiii, or any other wight unluck., mids, obelisks, and spliynxes. 'I'hc piiintiiig-rq(um of 
enough to be eonsigiiod to flie infernal regions until Covent Uarden is a light and lofty apartmei* at tlio 
tho curtain drops. In this floor is a larjjo aj^'tmeiit tup of the Aouse, and the name of Mr Grieve is5P 
for the orchestra, in whieh are depositoil thjmusieal sufficient gwirautee J.ioth fljr historical dccuracy,and 


instruments in their easn.s; and beside it ifklie so- nrtigtic eharnoter. '"Hceue-painthig^jw practised at 
c.alled pass-room, in wliiclninto is taken of tlic pfciietu.d Covent* Garilcn, is a most systifflutie, process: a 
arrival of performers. colmired miniature of each s^he is made on BrlstoU' 

Below this is tho gro«h^-floor, and beVnlr ftiat, agaui, hiard. and consigned to an aftmm; then a laBft 
a vn.st extent of catacombs. One of tlieso is tlic i niiniatnte is made, .and placed in a model of the Ppwti ' 
rubbish-vault, and this is of considewble size ; for | stage, on a large table,frind from this the soenes them- 
although dresses and piisflerties arc often nftdo of the selves arc rtfecuted. Near the painting-room is tho 
coarsest matcri.als, and will not stand a close inspection I wor.king property-room, fljjed witlt cafpenters, media'’ 
—the problem to be solved being the oomkinalion of nists, smitlu^painters, and other artificers—everything 
8tg|| effect witlt economy—yet, on the other liaiid, cither liefore or behind tho curtain being’kept tip, 
thOT want of durability, and tho constant prffduction repaired, and altered by the XKiople of the establishment, 
of new iiieccs, neeess.arily creatc-s n large nmouiit of We non> pTMoeded to hesvr the rehearsal of the 
w.asfe; and for this accommodation must of course be opera of Imda fi Lammermoor, and entering the stalls, 
provided. _ found the orchestra lull and nearly mady to commence,' 

Leaving the rubbish-vault, we* cxamiiKHl the gii.so- Mr Costa discussing a glass of por^viii^and a sand-* 
meter, and the remains of gas-works; for Covent wich, while tho stage-manager w.is inarsliallklg the 
Garden made its osvn gas, until an explosion took people for tho first tableau, the principM singers being j 
place, which suffocated several men. My conductor seated o# chairs at tho side. What wouldamost have 
pointed out to me the spot wliere they attempted to struck those accustomed only to jlnglish IheatricalSj 
escape, having gone tlirongh a long corridor tmtil was* the respectable appear^jace of tlio chorus,, so" 
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different from^lie ratfiimufl’m troop that fill upJlhe 
back-ground of’^n English seeiio. The Covent Uanion 
chorus includes, 'at rehearsal a considerable miinbcr 
®f well-dressed men in shining lints and new paletots, 
many of whom' wc <good music-teachers, not the less 
qualified for thnj^usincss by the, opportunities they 
have in ilsls cstitMshmei#) of becoming familiar with 
the way in wliich -the best work* of the best .masters 
are exectited by the best artists. • * 

iThe rehearsal over, we tnnicd our attention to the 
amliencc part of the house, mois.. partieularly the 
Queen's bo.x, of the privacy and splendour of which 
-f ven old habitues havcdio idea. In tlii? first place, Her 
Miyesty has a separat/^T)urt-ys.nl for Entrance, in 
which .she iiay alight, which is a cheek qot *only 
upon obtrusive wxriosity on the paft of the public, 
but upon the cm disposed; fbr‘although one ifiight 
naturally suppose, that ijithero is nMy,individiial who 
ought to enjoy immunity from danger or disrespect, 
it would bo a lady who ij exemplary in her public 
duties as a constitutional .sovereign, ns ^x!l ns in tho.se 
of a consort and mother—experience Cias shewn the 
fallaciousness of tli« idea.; 

r Tlio staircase is very noble, such as few mansions in 

1 London possess. I’lsssing througli the vestibule, we 

1 enter the grand draw'vig-room, in the centre of which 

1 is one of tliose tables that formed an ornament of the 
Exhibition last year. The draper^ is ot'yellow satin 
damask. The pigncipnl feature of this drawing-room 
is tKo conservatory, which is separated from it by one 
vast sheet of plate-glass, the gas-light being contrived 
i« such a way as to ho unseen by those in the room, 
tSthougli bringing out the colours of the flowers witli 
the greatest brilliancy. 

A^oining the drawing-room is the Queen’s dressing- 
room ; .and between the grand drawing-room and the 
royal box is the little drawing-room, tiie walls of which 
ane hung with hlise satin damask, relieved by rich 
gilt ornaments, mouldings, and hron/es, in the style 
of Louis Quinxe. 'J'he royal box itself is fitted up 
with crimson satin damask, a lar/;e urm-ehair at the 
extreme right of. the. front of the box being the one Her 
Majesty usually occupies; hut when jlic visits tlic 
theatre in state, fourteen boxes in tlie centre of tlie 
house.*Dp;rlooking the back of the pit, are opened into 
one, involving a large amount of expense and trouble, 
which, however, is no doubt amply compensated by the 
extraordinary receipts of the night. 

A private an^ separate entrance i.s not the oxclu.sive 
privilege of royalty. The Duke of Bedford, as ground- 
landlord, and Miss Biirdett (lontt.s, who has*''ilkewise 
aob^g in periK;tuariTrenoW 4 have separate entrances, 
just pnder that of tlie Queen’s box, with drawing¬ 
rooms |>ttachod, wliich are small and low-roofed, but 
.•sumptuously fitted up. Such were the pr^cipal objei^s 
appertainintjbto the audieiwc part of the h^iise. 

, Jftturning Ix'liiiid the scenci^ the»two principal 
public rooms ■teii tlic manager’s room and green¬ 
room, whicli both suggested rccolleetiona of old Coi'ent 
.<£..l^den in its Britislddrama-days. Unlike tlic audience 
( part of the theatre, which lias been entirely recon- 
Btnieted, Jibe stage part has o»ly been refurnished— 
and yet not entirely refurnished—for an this very 
manager's rooi%, where John Kemble used to play 
the potentate off the stage ‘With as muchyJlignity as on 
it, stands a clock witli the following inscrfption; 
♦After the dreadful fire of Covent Garden Theatre, on 
the morning of September the 21st 1808, tl^ clock was 
dug out of the ruins by .lohn Saul, kaates-earpenter 
of the theatre, and repaired and set to woA.’ When 
-We reached tlw -fcoen-rooin itself, wliat rocollcctii^s 
^crowded on»noortlje stars that glittered arouiifi tlie 
' Kemljle.dyna.sty! In Costa, seated at the pianoforte, 

, ]t„r ‘ww th^f^ of 'On lioncst man, who unilees dogged 

J [i!^r{ti 9 h^m|B«lerance and energjr witii the Italian sense 
i9 art.^ A Ibeling of rqgrct, however, 

came oH^j^me, to think tlia^^our fjritfsh. school of 
dramatic i^i-esenta^ion and drynatie literature, whieli 
dawned brightly tiudflS Elizabeth, and ig the eighteenth 
century was associated with ever^rthing distinguished in 
polite letters and polite society, shoq|d have beerrne 
all but extinct. But tftis feeling was momcntary,^heii 

I reflected that our sense of the beautiful, including 
the good and the trfee, had not diminished, hut had 
inA-ejy gone into ni;y*,-^<nncls ; and, more espeeiall}', 
that ]5Ccyerbe(;r*l®a llosrfhi, in ftrder to hear their own 
incomparable wmrks executed in perfection, must come 
t% tlio city wnich^tlip Ex^1iil>ition of lailt year lias 
indelibly stamped as tlio capital of tTie civili.scd world. 

. i 

NUMBER TWELVE. 

When I w.as a young man, working at my trade as a 
mason, I met with a severe injury by falling from a 
scaffolding placed at a height of forty feet from the 
ground. There I remained, stunned and bleeding, on 
the rubbish, until niy companions, by attempting to 
(remove me, restored me to conscioMness. I felt as if 
the ground on which 1 was lying fJriued a part of my¬ 
self; that I could not bw lifted from it without being 
torn asunder; and witliNlic most piercing cries, I 
^ntij>"ited my well-meaning assistants rJ’u■u,-v^ me alouo 
to die. They desisted for tlio moment, one running for 
the doctor, nnigher for u litter, others surrounding me 
V’jth pitying gaze; but .amidst m.v increasing seii.se of 
suffering, the conviction began to dawn on my mind, 
that the injuries were not mortal; and so, by the time 
the doctor and the litter arrived, I resigned myself to 
their aid, and allowed myself, without further objection, 
to be carried to the liospital. 

There I remained for more tlian three moiitiis, 
gradually recovering from my bodily injure s. but 
devoured with nn impatience at my condition, and the 
slowness of niy cure, which effectually retarded it. I 
felt all the restlessness and anxiety of a labourer sud¬ 
denly thrown out of an cmidoyinont difficult enough 
to procure, kfiowing there were scores of others ready 
to step into my place; that the job was going on ; and 
that, ti'ii ch.anccs to one, 1 should never set foot on that 
scaffolding again. The visiting surgeon a ainly warned 
me against 4he incKilgence of sueli passionate regrets 
—vainly inculcated the opposite feeling of gratitude 
demanded by niy escape; all in vain.. I tossed on niy 
fevered bed, murmured at the slowness of his remedies, 
and might have thus rendered them altogether ineffec¬ 
tual, had not a sudden “change been eft’eetod in my 
disposV^on M/ another, at first unwelcome, addition to 
our paints. He was placed in the same ward with 
me, an^ insensibly 1 found niy impatience rebuked, iny 
repinings hushed for very shame, in the presence of his 
meek resignation to far gro{it*r privations and suffer¬ 
ings. Fresh courage sprang from his example, and 
soon—thanks fto my involuntary physician— I was in 
the fair rcISid to recovery. 

And he who had worked the charm, what was he ? 

A poor, helpless old man, utterly deformed by suffmang 
—his very name unnoticed, or at least never spokW in 
the place where he now was; he wont on'y by the 
appellation of No. 12—the nuinN’r of his lied, wliieli 
was next to my own. This bed liad already been his 
refuge during three long and trying illnesses, and liad 
at last become a sort of property for the poor fellow 
in the eyes of doctors, students, nurse-tenders, in fact, 
the whole hospital staff. Never did a gentler creature 
walk on God’s earth: walk—alas! for him the word 
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was but an old memory* Many years had sbogUl have monuments erected to them, known and 

totally lo^l the? use of*his legsj^t, to tRe his own rean of all men. In oI)servini; anclyi character, wo 
expression, ‘thfe misfortune did%ot upset him:’ he ftel ashamed of our owii%,ippiues3.-we fej liow com- 


expression, ‘ tlife mi^nrtune did not upset himhe 
Rtil^retaincd th^power of earning his livelihood, which 
he derived from coaylng deeds fhr a lawyer at bo much 


parativcly little we deserve it. Is there anything I cnX 
do to prove niy rt'gard for this good, itoor No. 12?’ * 

‘ Just try amongsthe bookstalls.’JUroplied, ‘and find 


T ?• , .lust trv amongsthe hookstalls. JUroplied,‘and find 

per sheet; and if the legs were no longer a support, (],<. volume of that iliok you BtH,’ lifm reading, 

the hands worked at the stamps parchments as dili- n js mv more tliaif six years since h* lost it, and 
gently as ever. But some lumflRkiiWcd bt'-, ap^iien ever since, he has Is'cn obliged to content himself^vitii 
tlie paralysis attacked his ri^t arniTaimunda\nted, the fir.'t.’ > • 

he, taught \umself to write with tlic kft ; but hardly A'o"'. 4 >««st iffemise that my worthy friend IiskI 
had the brave heart; and h*nd conquered the diffieulft'. “ perfect horror of literature, even in its simple^ 

when the enemy crept on, a,disabling this* second il^’.^r'led the of yvmU,^ as a Sii.aiffl 

„ • 1 JS xt X , • V inveutJon, liUm^ iiion n braais wiili lalciu^s aucl con- 

ally, no more rcma*ed for hi» than to be conveyed swiliug-in his opinio,?, a man was 

once Ihore, though tins time as a last resoiirea*, to the „ev>s"M' 'oughly conmytted, until IikIukI recorded his 
hospital. There he had the gratification to find his sentime,‘s in black and vvifite forfce inspection of 
former quarters vneant, and be took poase.ssjon of his ncigiibours;* llis own ftlu^cess iir life, wliicli had 
ids old familiar bed ss’itli a satisfaction that seemed been tolerable—tlianks to Ids industry and integrity— 
to obliterate all regret at being obliged to occupy it •*“ attributed altogctlior to liis ignorance of tho.se 
again, llis first grateful accents smote almost reproach- a^^: and now a cloud .swept across Ids 

fully on my oar: ‘Misfortune must have its turn, lint., ‘ .' the good 

^ 1 . , . creature JS a lover of hooks ^'•vV ell, Vo iinist aduut that 

fvny (hif hits a to-tmiunr. . , , oven the best liavc tlicir failings. No matter. Write 

It was indeed a lesson hm^itiiess the gratitude of down tlic iianic of this odd vohiifte on a slip of paper 

this cxcelhmfcit'ature. Tlic hospital, so drr.ary a^ and it shall go hard with me,’hut I give him that 


a perfect horror of literature, even in its simplest ' 
stages. lie vcgiirdcd the of ])riuting' as a SalaiJT 
invention, filling inch’s braais with idlene-s .ind con¬ 
ceit • '' '.1 as to^w riling—in his opiidoif, a man was 
nev'^"’ ! '■oughly coijinyttcd, until liKhad recorded his 
sentime,‘s in black and vvifite forfce inspeciion of 
llis ncigiibours^ llis own ftsi^cess iir life, whieli had 
been tolerable—tlianks to ids industry and integrity— 
be attributed nltogctiior to liis ignorance of tho.se 
d.angcrous aPft: and now a cloud .swept across Ids 
lately'hcaining'iicc as lie exclaimed : ‘What! the good 
creature is a lover of hooks ?• Well, Ve must admit that j 
oven the best htive their failings. No matter. Write 


Boiourn ti^llSst of its imii.ites, was a scene of jj^oy- 
iiient to 1dm: evt>rytliing pleased him; and the loor 
fellow’s luhiiiivitiou of even the t trifling eou- 
venii nees, proved how severe aiiust have been his 
privations, lie never wearied of praising the neatiic.ss 


gratification.’ * , » 

He did acTually return tlie followdiig weA with a 
weli-worn volume, which ho prescnrtrl in triimiyh to 
tlie old invalid. He looked somewhat suviriscd as 
he oiicned it; imt onr friend ])roeeeding to explain 
that it was at my suggestion he had procured it in jilailfc 


o' tlie huen, the whiteness of the bread, the quality ot „f j,„, „,,i plateful expression at oii^e 

the focii: and iny surprise gave place to tlic truisst (jeainci! up in the eye.s of No. 12 ; and with a voice 
pil_i. when I Ic.arued that, for the last twenty years, this trembling with emotion, lie tlianked the hearty giver, 
respectable old man could only afford Idmself, out of 1 had my iiiisgivings, however; and the inomrnt our 
the jirnfits of Ids persevering industry, the eoarse.st i isitor turned Ids back, I askAl to see the laiok. My 
brcail, diversified with wliitc cliee.se or vegetable old neighbour reddciiod, stammered.^and tried to cJiange 
porridge; and yet, instead of reverting to Ids priva- the eom’ersation; but,forced beldiiil Ids last intrench- 
tioiis in the language of complaint, lie eoiiverted tlieni ments, be banded me the little volume. It was an old 


into a fund of gratitude, and made the genero.sify of Ivoyal Almanac. TMie bo(|)<8eller, taking advartage of 
tlio nation, wddeli bad provided such a retreat for the Ids ciistonipr’s ignorance, bad substituted it for the 


mlli ring poor, 


continual tlieiiie. Nor did his book he had deiniindcd. I burst into an immoderate 


tlnuiicful spirit confine itself to this. Tc^isten to liim, fit of laughter; but No. 12 cheeked me with tlic only 
you would have lielieved him an especial object of impatient word T ever beard from his lips: ,|‘ Wo you 
divine as well as huni.aii benevolence — all things wish onr friend to hear you? 1 would rather never 
working for his good. The doctor used to say, lliat recover the power of this lost arm, than deprive his 

No. 12 liad ‘a mania for lyippiiifss ;’ hut it was a kind heart of the pleasure of his gift. And what ofit? 

mania that in cretiting esteem for its victim, infused J'e.sterday, I did not care a .straw Wr an almanac; 

fre.sli courage into nil that came within its range. but in little time it is perhaps the very hook I 

I think 1 still see him sealed on tlie side of his K'll, should have desired. J^very^ny has to-morrmo. 
witli llis little black silk cap, his 8pectacle.s, and the Besides, 1 assure yon it fs a very improving si^id^ : 
well-worn volume, which lie never ceased ixirusing. I even already 1 jierecivo tlie nnincs of a crqwd of 
Every moniing, the first ray? of the sun rested on his princes never mentioned in history, and of wiiom up 
bed, always to him a fresh subject of jcjoiijag and to this montat I Iiave never heard any one speak.’ •1 
tliankfulness to tlod. To witness his grati^me, one And sii Jlie old dniana]V was earefniy preserved 
might have supposed tli.at the sun was risii^¥or him ItesWe the volmiie tlr poetry it hadteen intended to 
alone. * uAtcIl;*iinil the old invalid neverWlSilcd to Ik: seen 

I need hardly say. that he soon interested himself in turning over tfic leaves whenqi'cr our friend hap pened 
my cure, and regularly fflgdc inquiry respecting its pt)o- to enter the room. As to him, 1ft was quite proiiO?^ 
gr'ess. He alwny.s found somothing cheering to Awi— its success, and would say to me caehtime: ‘ It appears ' 
something to inspire patience and hope, himself a living I have made hiril a faiiffius present.’ And tlms the two 


eomnieiit.ary on his wooi^ When 1 looked.ft thisV’r guileless naMircs wc^e content, 
motionless figure, those distorted limbs, and, crowning Towards the close of mjgpBjourn in the hospital, tlie 
all, that smiling countenance, I had not courage to be strength of fpor No. 12 dffiiinished rapidly. At first. 


all, that smiling countenance, I had not courage to be strength of fpor No. 12 dmiinished rapidly. At first, 
angfy, or oven to complain. At each painful crisis, he he lost the slight powers of motion he had retained; 
w'lfuld exclaim: ‘One minute, and it will 1)8 over— then his speech became inarticulate; at last, no part 


W'lmlil exci.aim: ‘One minute, amt it win oc over— tiien ms spceeii oeeaiiie iiiariicuiaie; a 
relief will soon follow. Even/dny has its to-morrow.’ obeyed hij» will, except the eyes, which continued to 
I liad die good and true fricild -a fellow-workman, smile on w sti/ But one morning, at last, it seemed 
who used sometimes to spare an hour to visit me, and to mo as if his very glance had bec^t^im. I arose 
he took great delight in cultivatihg an acquaintance Irtstily,* and approaching his bed, inwii^yf bo wishfetj^ 
with No. 12. As if attracted bv a kindred spirit, he for a drink; ho made a slight movementTft hi# eyelids, 


never passed bis bed without pausing to offer his cordial as if to thank me, and at that instant the first ray of 





CUAMBEES’S EpiNEUR^I JOUIVNAL. 


ISf To-day; bo bad entered on bis eternal To-morrow, 

^ -- 

THINGS T^*I-KEP ON iN LONDON. 

, • Jk«« IBaS- 


portant relic it wiy,b 0 for our rejuvenated 
Sooiety ofHaitiquaries to cxcrcifO thoir faculty of invosi, 
tisation upon! It' diftoverics go on at tVia rate, wo shall 
soon want to enlarge our BHtislwMuseum. ' 

The llegistrar-Genoml tells us, in hvJ first Eep^> for 
the present year, that *)0,9!’)0 jpersosis were innrrf^d in 
the last quarter of 1851—a greater number than in 
any quarter sinee 1842, except two, wlien it wa?. slightly 


, - jn-uiioM. any quarter sinee 1842, except two, wlien it wa?. slightly 

As sssuftl, everything shows in this month tlmt our ej^et^d. It beyond the average, and 

sctison will soon bo past its perihelion: soirees, whether confi/ns whj)Jij'«l been l!bforo cftiscrvcd, that marriages 


Snd loungers and leg:sl^s Wg.nmng To On the oil/* hand, births are found t. 

dream of l(»fy woods 5nd babbling brooks. * Our ,nn|t abundant in thc^flrst quarters of the year; 


with a view to an iucreaso and inultij^acatioii Qf tlio 


caiiea into jujiy. lueisnusu aro tluin in tlio ten previo«.^ winters, owiii^r, perhaps, lo 

preparations for theilbineeting at Belfast, and if report tho teniiicrature having been 3 " above lh6 aver.age; but 
speak trjith, the result of the giij.bering will be nn *ihe^.(tlereneo was more marked in rn'TOi d.r/riets tliiiu 
• advancement of science *ln more than oi* department, in the large towns. According to llio inetcorologieal 
Concerts, mnsiciA gatherings, spectacles, arc in full table attaelieO^to ibe lieport, it appe.nrs that the mean 
UCtivity, the. eatmocaeais seizing tho moments, and tomperature for the tliree montb.s endhig in M 

. /’ ,, g T I , •! e y as 41 •!, being 4 ‘2 above tlie aicT.agc of laglity y( ars. 

(^ins too, as they fly. In short, midsummer has come, > e » j j 

qud fashion is about to substitute languor for excile- 


On the 10th of h’ubruary, the norih-cast iriiid set in, 
and on seventy nights during the quarter the teinj,o- 


'meut. meantime, our excursion trains have commenced rature went below freezing. The movement of tlie air 
tlieir trips to every point of tho eonqiass; and during tlirough .Tanuary and h’ebriuiry was 100 mile-, per day 
tho next few months, tliousauds will have tho oppor- —in March, 100 miles. Up to Febrimry 0, lla- viinl 
tunity of exploring IhcS finest scenery of our merry was generally south-west, and rain fell oii twenty-tlneo 
isfaud at the smallfst itossible cost; and for one centre days, and on six days only after that date. These 


isfaud at the smalllst itossible cost; and for one centre 
of attraction, as London was la^t year, tlierc will iioiv itoriodical reports, and those of our Meteorologie.d and 
be a hundred. iCliideiniological Societies will doubtless, before long. 

The award of Loi-d Caippbeil wn the hookselling furnish us vith suflleient d.ata for a true theory ol 
question has given a great triumpli to the innovating cause and eifect as regards disease, ami for preveutne 
party, to which the authors to a man,«and tho great measures. 

bulk of the public, had att.Tched themselves. The Gold is, nn^ will be for somo time to eome, a subject 
jri-u£/e,«i%the booksellers call themselves, while admil- much balked alKiut. Some of our financiers are begiii- 
ting that they can no longer stolid under a protective ning to be of opinion, that the period is.,Bot distant v hen 
priueiple. feel certain difficulties as to their future a great ebango must bo made in the ylilue of our cur- 
career, for unquestionably there is something peculiar rency—tlic sorcreifm, fo[ iimtance, to ho reduced from 
in their businesi, in as far .as a nominal price for their 2()s. to 10s. *■ If so, there would he a good deal of loss 
ware's is scarcely avoidable. If so, the qui^stion is, and iuconveiiience during tlie transition; but, once 
How i.s it to Ije adjustejJJ at a lower allowanco for the made, Dio difficulty would cc.ase. ODieriiM|tewover, 
retailer ? In that ea^ sl,ne would still undersell consider tliiit the demand for gold for nianuracturing 


others and the old troubles would still be experienced. 
Ought tiiere, then, to bo no fixed retailing price at all, 


•^t simply one for tho publisher to e:^*t from tire increatw hav^ any eifect on the value of the eircu- 
rctailer, leaving him to sdK at wjiat proffr be pleases fating ^‘diuin. It will be curious if the result, ns 
or can get? lii t hat case, the publisher.? advenf.i^f- not miwCquently happens, should bo such as to falsify 
ment, holding mWh no price to the public, wohld lime both cinclusions. Connected with this topic is the 
hal f its utility. Shall /e, then, leave »the rctailrt to important one of emigration ; and so iinportaut is il, 
tfjHrtisu? All of Kieso questions must og^Opy the tlyit either by^ublic or priylto enterprise, measure.? 
iftteutioTi of booksellers for some time to eSkie, and wRl^'bo taken to insure a supply of labourers to tho 
their settk-inent cannot speedily be Hoped for. The Australian cotonies to replace, if pobsible, those vvlio 
general belief, however, is, that the cost fl)r the distri- havtf betatgn themselves tc^ibo diggings. Convicts 
bution of book#from the'^aps of the publishers must will not be received; and as sometliing must be 
,be considerably reduced, tlio prices of bev^s of course done witli-them, Sir James Matheson has offered to 
lowered, and their diffusion proportionately extended, give North Bona, one of tho Orkney Islands, to .the 
Jt will perhaps be found that somo of the greatest governufent for a penal settlement. It ^has been 
obstructions that operate in the case are spot yet so surveyed, and found to contain 270 acres, su'Ucicnt to 
much 08 touched upon. \ * * support a population of 1000. Should the pf’oposal be 


much 08 touched upon. \ * * 

The French hwe resumed their explorations and 
excavations aJWtWrsabad, and will doulitlcss Bring lo 
light many ^ro Unwins of the arts of Nineveh; and 
Colonel Bawlin^i ha* found the burial-place of, the 


I consider tliiit the demand for gold for manuracturing 
purposes and now nppliimccs in the arts, will be so 
1 great, that not for niilny years to come will, its 


support a population of 1000. Should the pf'oposal be 
adopted, it will afford an opportunity for trying an 
entirely new system of iliseiplino with tlie criminal 
outcasts. 

Some attention has been drawn to the fact, that our 


kings wiAqifaSiuOf Assyria, whore the Ubdies aro ‘Ten Hour Bill’has produced an effeet on tho other 
placed i'n^s^^Bagi, in the very habiliments and side of tho Atlantic. Tlio legislature of Ohic.lias just 
^T^rnaments in^ PM fthc.mvere three thousand years ago! passed a ‘ ten hour law,’ to apply to ‘ all nianuraetorics. 







EDINBUllGII JOUllNAL. 


■workshops, ana oUic];j)Iaccs used for ino^iGriical or 
iiianufiictii-'jif purposes’ throuj^iout tWr state; the 
penalty’to be • fine of from ono%uinoa to ton. Sonie- 
thinK has already bi!»n said about extending its i)ro- 
xitions to agriwiltural laboure;^ and domestic servants 
— ifi-. so easy a atask^as tlie otlter; but when one 
remembers how desperately haul people aro inadei to 
Work i« the United States, k i' gratifying to observe 
c\er so small a beginning*«llil(iji(i|L more t(i^erato 
and life-preserving rfgulatiTOs. Yor\ great 

ellbi't.' are made towards establishiiig^cmale sehools of 
design anift'emal^modicaj college, witli a vii^ to 04 peu 
to eoineii a wider sphere of employment than that to 
wliieh they are now restrietfc NotwithstaAliM the 
objections expressM in many quarters against feiiiale 
jibysTeiens, it is rerlain that they would find favour 
iiMiimg a large (lass of invalids. Another Women's 
Jliglits ('oiu'entioii has been lield, and an Industrial 
t'oiigress. One of the questions diseugsed at tlic lalte-r 
was : Why in the United States some have nil the work 
and no projierty, and others all tlio property and no 
,\.iirk'!' Iliivnet Martinean's stories of I’olilieal Keononiy 
Would have heliAd tlie debaters to a satisfactory 


Would have belied the debaters to a satisfactory 
solution. • 

Onr sanitary reforiiiers^Po, are felicitating llu ni- 
sehe^i on tliV spread ol ibeir jiniieiples to tlieAVe.st, 
sorin'’, ll^^Wtl'iiist JJatbs for the People wero^'peiufl 
in liew Volk a lew weeks since. It apjiears from 
ni l omits Mliieh have been sent over, ^lat the edifice 
cost bO.Odll dollars, and is provided witli every lo.'vi’- 
ii'em e t issnsnii; the end in view the piomotioii*of 
eli'.mliiu ss. The eliarge fur plunge-baths is two cents ; 
loi Miiim-liatlis, live cents; and first-class baths, ten 
. ’ ’it'i l-or washing, a ranoe of stalls oxti’iids tlirougb 
lio' Ini'ioi ig. in the liottom of wliieii is a contrivance 
loi anil illing iiot or cold water, as may be desiied. 
I!)o diw mg miu'imeiv is ‘uriuugi d alter tlie lihm of a 
w i’kIow- sin.li, wrdi weights and pulleys, so as to use 
imn fall ul jileasure. This sliding ajipariitus, wlieii 
eieii’leil, is brought into contaet witli eonlined lieated 
air tor a lew minutes, followed by a japid draught of 
dll inr, wl.ieli dries the clotlies with great rapidity. 
'i'|i ^iime heat is made use of for lietUing the fiat-irous, 
whuh aie Inoiiglit from tlio furnace to i%'. hands of the 
l.tnnilres.ses oil a niiiiiaturo railway.’ With such an 
eslilhli.shmeiil as tins in tiiU play, the 71,000 emigriUits 
wli.i landed m Aew 1 ork daring the first lour iiionllis 
o,*' the piesent Jear, woulAoJoiie little dlHleiilly in 
piiriirin.; Uiemselves after tnr’ir voja,”,('. * 

SI'liere IS r el aiiotlier topic of interest from the United 
Stati' iiiime),>, the e;|rthqiiako tliat was felt over a 
wide extent of eoniitry on tile 20th of April last. I,)flr 
.geologists are expecting to derive from it some furtlier 
illustration of the dyiiainies of cnrltniuakes, as the 
Smithsonian Institution has uddres.seil au'ircu^r to its 
numerous stall' of ineleorologieal ol)senT‘is,^Bling for 
information as to the number of shocks, lliei»ftreelion, 
I’luiatioii, intensity, elfecls on the soil and on Aildings, 
rle. There have lieen frequent earthquakes of late in 
dili'ereiu parts »f the t^'ld, and inqutt^ iiiHy pr^ajily 
truce out tlie comiection between them. The Sdufro 
of iiitensest. action appears to lime Iteeii at Ilawiii', 
where Illiiunii Uoa hfok^int with a tremendous^‘rup- 
timi,‘throwing iq) a colimin of lava 600 feet high, 
whieh in its fall formed a molten river, in wmo places 
more than ii mile w ide. It hurst forth at a 2 ioiut 10,OU(i 
fei't ahoi'e the base of the mouiitniii. * 

])r tilbbons has pulilishcd a few noteworthy facts 
witli reject to the climate of California, wlpch shew 
that San Francisco ‘possesses some jicculiar features, 
difiering from every other place on the coast.’ The 
average yearly temperature is 64^; at Philadelphia it 
^ ,61’ ’oO ; and the temperature is found to be remark¬ 
ably unilj^u), presenting few of those extremes cotn- 
iiioti to Jfio Atlantic states. On the 28th of April last 
year, ifwas 84“; on. October 19th, 83°; August 18th, 82° 


—^ho only day in the three summer inqplhs when 
it rose aliove 7*.)’. It was 80^ on ni^ days onlylMx of 
them being in October Awhile in Vmludel^hia it is 
from sixty to ci;^ity days in the year. In the latftr 
city, tlie tomperiiture falls below4hi3 freoziiig-iioinT on 
11)0 days ill the yc*r hut at San J'sauciseo on tw'cnty- 
five moniings only.- The e(#iest month is .Tnnuary; the 
hotti^ Uetohor. *111 the summer iimiiths^ there is 
scarcely any change of temperature in the nights The 
early nioniiiig is sonietiiucs clear. soiiK^imes cloudy, 
and always ealin^ A few hours after sunrise, the eld^ds 
hreiik away, and the, sun shines forth cliecrfully and ' 
deli.ghlfnllj. •fowards no^ ck most frcqueimly al99|ph| 
one o’clock, the sef-hreera^ets in, ajid the weather isj 
coiffpii^ely changed. From fit)' or. fi.’F, the mercury 1 
droi ■ tliwilh ti^ near ."o longabefore suiise^^nd | 
rcif«'"‘. iimost niotioi*es.s lift next ii«xiiiig.’ sThe STOi- I 
mer, 1. ■from 4enig tlie iieaiitiful .sejon it is in otlier | 
countries, i>nrehcs up the laud, lun^jlnes it the usiioct 1 
of a desert^^iile the^^^H sea-winds defy the almost 
verl^al .su^mnJ call for flannels and overcoilts.’ In’ 
JiJoTOmlier anftDeeember, oj-affoiit miilwinter, the early 
ruins fail, ami 1 lie soil heewmes efivered with herbage 
and flowers. ’Tlie.se arc tiets which einigrants bound* 
for Ualifoniia will do well to he,^ in mind. 

'I'o come back to Jhiroiie. slM. Koureault hies aiU 
dressed a conimuuieatioii to the neadeiiiio pn ‘ llemc- i 
dies against the I’hysieiil aTiil I^loral llegeneratkm oSt 
file lliiiinm Species,’ intended niuiw especially Jpr the 
wovking-cliisses. lie would have schools of^ymnastics 
mid swimni’mg established along tlie great rivlu'S, and 
on the hi;g,-shq(p; gyinniistic disjieiisiiries, ami eliniflil 
gymnastic in towns; and agrieultiiriil and other lios- 
jnials, eoinbining sinqile and eeononiieal means of 
w aler-enrc. IIi.s clinical gyninastie eaniiprcliends three 
duision.s: hygienic or nnisenlar exercise, mn» violent 
or Ion; -eonlinued, or pnidinltivo of perspiration ; nio- 
dVeal, in wliicli the e,\erei.se is ft> he keiit up u*itil 
perspiration is indi;jed ; and orlliopedie, wliieli, by 
iiieans of ropes, hands, and loojis alt.idled to a bed, 
enalile the iiaticntilo liiUiiSudi straining and stretching 
exercise as may he likely to rectify any dilormity 
of limb. ■VVljieliever inetliod ho adojiled,ait must be 
carried out conscientiously, because * feeble niuseiilar 
eontraelions, without energy or sustained ^fart, pro¬ 
duce no liygienio, medical, ,•!’ orthoiieilic dlcel.’ M. 
Foureault may perhaps find some of his oliiects ac- 
coniiilislieil in another way, for the I’ldiiec I’resideiit 
liw, by a decree, appropriated 10,dt)U*l)00 francs to the 
iiniirovuiiicnt of dwellings for tiie ■working-dasscs— 

3,000,000 of the sum being^et iijiart/or Paris—and 
lias olfcri'd 5000 francs #hr I bo best design. If siTidi 
as these continue, we shall soon cease io hear 
that enough is not done fob the working-daOBcs; and 
liiey will IM'C, in turn, to shew how iiiudi they caiifllf 
for theinseycs. ^ « • 

fc A porluble"electvie telegraph has kitdy hcen intro- 
OTcod ‘oil some of tlie French ralfwtiy -s, by w hidi, in 
(-i*j of accideftt, the coiiductf^s may cmnmunicattvwi^ 
the nearest stations. It is all eofttalued in a siiiglCBM 
ti j lower port^f of whiqh contains the battery,* tire* 
iqiper, the maniimlalbr and "signal apparatus. When 
required tefbe used, one of the wires is hooked on fo 
the wires of the telegraiilij^Rd the otll;r attadied to an 
j iron wedgot^irust into tne earth. It answers so well, 
t>i.it*thc directors of the Orlean-s line have provided 
thirty of their trains witli the portable instiuinents. 
In coniieiftion with this, I may tell you that Uaramit of 
Munich, offcr^atient Inquiry, has come to the coiidu- 
sion, that there is a decennial perii^ ij^ie variations of 
•lie magnetic declination; it increa*s^»ilarly for fivu 
years, and decrentes as regularly tnrou^ another five. 
If it can be discovered tlxat the horizontal intensity is 
similarly afibctei^^ a similar period, anMfter of the ■ 
laws of tcrrpIriM magnetism wiLLJie addea to the sum 
of*our kuoAlwge, « . 





CHAMBERS’S JOURN^AL. 


NA7JVITY AND PARENTAOK OF MAHSHAI 
MACDONA''iLD, DUKE ^F TABENTUM. 


({oing are caught as theji<uiaku their appoaranee, 

and put iiiti^i bottleA When th« nest i* fuDy cx))Ose(i, 
it is lifted carefully upSfan'd placed, as it ntuod, in a box 


of me Restoralioil, I; 
Irish extraction, it >' 
was the parehtage oi 


IS the parehtage of fhat hirf^ly respectable man. hole in the side of .the ^lox is quietly opened, alien one or 

When Prine^Charle.s Stuart liad( io voyage in ^ open two of the strangei's soon make their appeaianee, ^ynder- 
lat feom' the isle of South Uist in the Hebrides to Skye, ing,‘exi4f*'f'y> whe re t luii*mii.e. but apparently rc.solvcd to 
vas guide^and protected, as is well known, by Miss make tJ-O mostfl|i*IIieir net' eircuuibtanees. At ixst, they 
ora Miacdonald. On that occusion,k'‘'lora had for her rise slowly on*^c wing, and biur. round and round their 


boat feom' the isle of South Uist in the Hebrides t(f Skye, 
he vas guide^ and protected, as is well known, liy Miss 
Fl(jra htacdonaid. On that occusion,k'‘'lora had for her 
attendant a man called Neil Macdonald, but more familiarly 
Macechan, who is described in thorUistory of the 
iKebelliori^ a ‘sort of precc^w in tip; Clanrahald family.’ 
This was the fathet of Marshal Macdonald. Ho remained 


eHr4fntly, whe re t luiit»JOi.e. but apparently rc.solvcd to 


make tjj-O mostflifnnTiir net' eircuuibtanei's. At Ixst, they 
rise slowly on*^c^wing, and biur. round and round their 
nc^habitation fo/some tune, taking, no doubtf.s]ie(;ial note 
of Its evefy peculiarity. The circle of'obsenation is then 
gradijfillyteniarged, till it h thirty or forty yards in eircuui- 
fcreisee, when tlic earnest^'eeonnoitrer.ilisaiipe-irs, to leturn 


' more,^r less attaclmd to the fiigitive ptineo dui^ng the again in a short time with soincthing for the general 
rcif>.mder,of his yijf idering^ in O 3 KiglUands, and after- The curious in those matters, by iilaciiig the grubs of all 
wards joined him^n France, under the influence of an the different kinds in one box beside a biic in opei,ition, 
unconquerable affe/^’^'n for his person. 1? was thus that will soon have a ehoiee assortment of all desciipiions, 
' j bis son came, to fffc C.lni abroad,-- . working as amieahly together as if they were all ol the 

; iV,-» Neil Macdonald, though a ^lan of Imm’ni rank, had same family.’ 
received fJic education pgoper for a prics^at the Kcots 

College in Paris.' His acquaintance wiffi tlio French ^ coi'peu-I’L.vte kncrW'inos cririEi) ox sioxjc. 
language had enabledliim to^ie of considerable service to In Is'o. 4;{9 of this Journal, Lirutu^nt Hmil received 
'Prince Charles, when he wishtrl to converse about matters the credit of inventisg a process by which eopper-pbite 


-f importance without taking the other people about him 
ifito his confldenee. Tlifro is some rea-son to believe, tliat 


engravings may lie transhL;!;''d fo'stonc, and Ihc copies I 
from a single print thus multiplied indefinitely. A eoi re- I 

..'a—1.. .1.. r..-.. .. X 


he wrote. Of at least gave the information required for, a spoiideqt, however, makes us fear that UTeii'v^vint Hunt 
■unall noyel descriptive pf the poor Chevalier’s wanderings, may Imie been unacquainted with wti.it otheis had done 
entitle^ A*eanti/.s,f»'fAel-OMnyArfi'e»f«rcr. (Cooper, London, betbre bhn. T(\n process, it is stated, is not at all new ; 
17415.) n although, so far as wo have heard, it h.is neier been 

When" Mai'slial Macdonabl visited Scotland in 11525, lie aiiplied to the tran.sfer of eomplieated pictoiMl#'narin mgs. 

niOAe his way to the fann of Howheg, hi Soutli ^ist, where. ___ 

hiiWather had been born, and where his anei.stors had lived ' ' . 

for many generations. He found here an old lady and her S <) N N E T: 

brother, Ills consiijs at one remove, to wliom he shewed . 

great « peuHioii at the same time Upon a , . ,.t , , 

more distant relation ■whon^' he found in poverty. When 2ViAKM'.p claj . on ^uiich the earliest iUhii nl vp/ O' h 
about to leave tin* ot, he took np some of tine soil, au<l Glimmered, u tiMil of thy fathers iiaine! 

also a few pcbblw, whieh he got packed up in separate ., 1 ^ sound imperfect, yet tlie aim 

parcels, and canied back with him to France. Thnlled chords within me. deeper than the rea.' i 

The facts respecting Marslial Macdonald’s parentage <)t music 1 Happy hearted, 1 did l■lalln 

were lately communieated tit M. ae Lamartine, who I he Dtle which those silver tones assigned; 
promptly sent tlie following answer: ‘ J’ai regu, avec re- *'1>''‘>L ■<* when liist 

coimaissancc, monsieur, vos interessantes cSminunicatioiis The fatliers strange and wondering ieeling canui: 

Bur le Mardchal Macdonald, homme qui honore deux pays. fheught woke up within my imml, 

J’en fcriR ksage I’aniice proohaine k I’rfpoque des nouvellcs careful memory in her fnlAs has nni sed: 

iditions ’ parent s heart .so dear 

' _ ' Jlis child’s liiwt accents, though imperfect ail— 

“ Hear, too, to FATKfj.e-fJon, wiien taint doth tall 

DOMI^STICATION OF WILD BEES. Hisiiew-bolii's lialftformJd “ Ahlia” Oil Ills ear'.’ 

The following account of the process of traiiMilanting 1 ’ 

bodily a tribe of wild bees, is given in the notes to The . - .... ■ - - - - — - 

Tav, c, descripfive poem •61 ccpsiderable merit by David r & n i j » • uTT, 

Millav (Pertli. liicliardson, 1850.) ‘ When the bo?, whoso H,W«Aerf, /v,« 6 rf. Porrr a.m; 

hobby flsad.s him in that direation, has found out a “hytte,’’ CIIAMBEUS 8 POCKET MIHCEIJ.any ; forming a i.itp.rihi 
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